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Monpay, Decemser 6, 1830. 


This day, at twelve o’clock, the roll having been c: alle d 
over by the Secretary of the Senate, [Warren Lowrir 
it appeared that there were present thirty-five members; 
where ‘upon, Mr. Surra, of Maryland, President pro tem- 
pore, in the absence of the Vice Pre ide nt, took the chair, 
and called the Senate to order. The Secretary was directed 


to acquaint the House of Representatives thz ita quorum of 


the Senate was assembled, and ready to proceed to —_ 
who returned, and informed the Senate that th 
other House had adjourned until to-morrow, at twelve 


o’clock. 


ness; 


Tvuespay, DrecemBeEr 7. 
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THE SENATE. 





Wepwespay, DeceEMBER 8. 


The several subjects comprised in the message of the 
President of the United States were this day referred to the 
appropriate committees. No other business was transacted. 





Tuvurspay, DecemBer 9. 
THE CURRENCY. 

On motion of Mr. SANFORD, of New York, it was 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to con- 
€\sider the state of the current coins, and to report such 
amendments of the existing laws concerning coins as may 
be deemed expedient. 

HONORS TO THE DEAD. 


Mr. ELLIS said, that, in consequence of the lamented 


A message was received from the House of Representa-| death of his late colleague, the Honorable Rosert H. 


tives, informing the Senate that a quorum of that House 
had assembled, and were ready to proceed to business. 

The usual standing committees of the Senate were then 
appointed. 


Apams, he rose to present a resolution to the consideration 
of the Senate. The deceased was a native of Rockbridge 
county, Virginia. After completing the course of his edu- 
cation in Washington college, he studied law, and at an 





A communication having been received from the House of | early period emigrated to Knoxville, in Tennessee, where 


Representatives, announcing the adoption by that House} 
of a resolution for the appointment of a committee, on 
their part, to wait on the President of the United States, 
in conjunction with a committee on the part of the Se-| 
nate, and to inform him that both Houses had organized, 
ind were ready to receive any communication that he| 
might be ion “d to make to them, the Senate concurred 
in the resolution, and appointed a committee on their 


ik 


ie 
part. 

Mr. GRUNDY, from the joint committee, subsequently 
reported that they had performe d that duty, and had re- 
ce ived for answer from the President, that he would, this 
at half past one o’clock, make a communication, in 
vriting, to both Houses of Congress. 

In a few minutes the annual message was received from 
» President, by A. J. Donrtson, his private Secretary. 


lay, 


Fiy 


e thousand copies of the message, and fifteen hundred 
copies of the accompanying documents, were ordered to 
be printed for the use of the Senate. [For the message, 
see Appendix 

The bill < pantie ing a subscription to the 


Louisville and 
Por tland canal, returned by the President w ith objections 
to it, was laid on the table 


Vou. Vil l 





he pursued his profession with unremitting zeal and great 
success. To a mind at once clear and comprehensive, it 
appeared perceptible that his prospects would be more 
flattering in the lower country, and he removed to Natchez, 
Mississippi, in 1819. There, i in the midst of a numerous 
and talented bar, without fortune of family influence, by 
the force of high intellectual endowments and pleasing 
manners, he rapidly rose to the highest honors of his pro- 
fession. Surrounded, as he was, by an intelligent and ex- 
tensive acquaintance, he was not long permitted to enjoy 
the enviable distinction arising from professional merit 
alone. In January last, he was called by the Legislature 
of his adopted State to a seat in the councils of the na- 
tion. Here he was too well known to require eulogy. 
Mr. E. would only say, that the death of so young a man, 
geen gsr as he was, must be a loss to the nation. 
It was publicly, deeply, ‘and universally deplored in the 
State which he had the honor in part to represent. He, 
therefore, moved the following resolution; which was 
| unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the Senate, 
from a desire of showing every mark of respect to the 
{me ‘mory of the Honorable Ronert H. Avams, 





de cease d, 
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7 r y 


In eachment of Judze Peck. 
i} Z 


late 
will go into mourning for one 
the left arm. 
Mr. KANE, of Illinois, said, that a paper which he had) 
presented on the first day of the session, announced to the 
Senate the decease of his late colleague, Joun McLean, 
of Illinois. He died, after a short illness, at his re siden 
on the 14th day of October last. Though not a native of 
the State which he represented, he might well be claimed 
as one of the favorite sons of Illinois. He had removed 
there at an early age. There he commenced } 
in life; a career of usefulness and di: 
fallen to the lot of few in that region of country. In pri- 
vate life, he was remarkable for his benevolence, frank- 
ness, and independence of character. No one ae ‘the cir- 
cle in which he moved had a larger share of the confi 
and affections of his fellow men. He was by profession a 
lawyer, possessed of a vigorous mi nd, a rapic Ll but « isy elo- 
cution. These qualifications, add 
pose, universally accorded to > raised him to the front 
‘ank of his profession; and the ‘e sustained him. As 
statesman, the people of Hii ! 
him as the author of many of lee most valued poi 


a Senator of this body from the State of Mississippi, 


i 


nonth, by wearing crape on 





us carecr 





oS oe 
tinctic on, which had 








to an honesty of | 





tions of 
their statute books, and the acute and able presiding 
officer over the deliberations of the mo t numerous branch 
of their Legislature. Mr. Mc < an had been twice elected 
to a seat in the Senate of the United S s, and his last 
election was the result of the unanimous vote of the mem- 


bers of both branches of the General Assembly. In the 
state of things which then existed, no stronger evidenc 
of the general esteem in which he was held by those who 
knew him best could well be given. In order to pay a pro- 
yer respect to the memory ofsuch aman, Mr. Kanx moved 
the adoption of the followi ng resol ms nN; Which was u 
mously agreed to: 
Resolved, unanim 
for the purpose of showing a 
mory of the Honorable 


ae ; ; 
ously, That the members of the Senate, 


proper res] t he me- 


Joun McLrayn, deceased, late 








Senator from the St of Hlinois, will go mourn 
for one month, by wearing crape on the left 
On motion of Mr. ELL Is, of Mis \ Iso 


+ 


Resolved, unanimously, That, add 
of respect to the memory ¢ Fthe deceased Senators fi 
Mississippi and Illinois, the S 1 
meet on Monday next, at eleven o’clock 








Monpay, Dec. } 


PEACHMENT OF JUDGE PECK. 





A message was received from the Hou f Represen- 
tatives, announcing the adoption by that Ho ofa repli- 

. } ? x ? 1 
cation to the answer and plea of Judge Peck to artic] 
of impeachment exhibited against him by the: 

At twelve o’clock, the Court of imp ment for th 


trial of Judge Peck, of Missouri, was opened in duc 
by proclamation from the Marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Senators were ranged on two sets of 
benches, covered with green cloth, to the right and left 
of the Chair occupied by the President of the Senate. 












On motion of Mr. Woopnuery, the S cretary was order- 
ed to inform the House of Representatives, that the Se- 
nate had organized itself inte Court of Im; t f 
the trial of James H. Peck, fade - of the District Court of 
the U nited St for the di ict of uri, and were 
ready to pro EC te the trial; and that seats had been pre- 
pared for the as and accommodat of t! in- 
bers of the House of ep sentatives 

Shortly after the order was passed the res] lent. 
accompanied by Mr. and Mr. Merevira, his co 
sel, appearc lat the bar of the S j were ¢ bs 
ducted to seats, with a table before the >] 1 for 





their convenience. 
In a few 


minutes, the ma or¢ oN i ( ( in 
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peachment, on the part of the House of Representativ: 
also came in, and took their seats. 

Mr. ae ANAN, one of the managers, rese and sai 
that the managers, on the part of the House of Repres 
tatives, were ready to present the replication of tl 
House, to the answer and plea of James H. Peck, y BF 
of the District Court of the United States for the district Ps 
of Missouri, to the articles of impeachment exhit ted & 
inst him by that body. He then read the replic: . * 
as follow 8; 

**The Bouse of Re presentatives of the t nited Stat a 
having considered the answer and plea of James H. Peck, . 

ive of the District Court of the United States for t e 
district of Missouri, to the article of impeachment ag: 
him, by them exhibited, in the name of themselves, 
of all the People of the United States, reply, that t 





















































j 








James H. Peck is guilty, in such manner as he stands in .: 
peached; and that the House of Representatives will _ 
ready to prove their charges against him, at such « 

_* « 1 . Cc : 4 
venient time and place as shi all be appointed for that E 
pury Us o9 . “ ; . 5 " ie 

Phe Court, aiter some preliminary busincss, adjour 
to Monday next, and the Senate till to-morrow. Ee 





The notices of this trial, which will be found 
brace only such reports as were giv 


S, emi 
from day to day, through the columns of the National Ps 
information, and to con 





the public 


Intelligencer, for 
general idea of the merits of the case, and the cours 
character of the 
be received as such only. 


trial. They are mere sketches, and are to 


‘A full report of the trial—t 











testimony and the arguments of the man: and counsel] E- 
—making a large volume, has been pul Se] | : 
Ti SDA a THE “te ; 
i iy, December 14 : 
This. any was principally consumed in receiving 
referring petitions, and in the consideration of Exe 
busine 
The Senate clected the Rev. Henny Van Dyk; 
to be their Chaplain for the current session. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 15. B 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
TI 3 ate 106¢ k up for consideration the fi 1] Wing 
lution, which was yesterday submitted by Mr. CLAYTON 
| *© Resolve I, That a committee be appointed to ex: 
| ' *4° . > Qo > 
ind report the present condition of the Post Office D 
urtm i manner the law lating that « 
] me ist 1 ] the dis sution of la 
number of clerks, and the duties ASSIL NE d to each; 
number of ag@ents; where and how employed; the c 
pensation of contractors; and, generally, the entire 


nagement of the department; and whether further, 








what, legal provisions may be necessary to secure the | 
per administration of its affairs.” 
Mr. WHITE had no objection tothe p ropos ed 
but he felt een rally ind SpoOs d to — Vr A of Spee 
committees, where the subject matter o resolution 
longed properly to astanding committee. “i >t 
roped that the honorable mover of this resolution y 
so modify e as to ref r it to the Committee on the P 
Office a t Roads, unless le could assign son 
$ for s ling’ it t spc cial committee. 
Mr. CL Ay LON « | ressed the opinion that this inquiry 
was not 1 ssarily the business of the Post Office ¢ 
t committee had arduous and imp 
m. | son weuld be short, a 
ibly ne t to attend te any oth 
se which ord belo 1 to thei I 





the im] ant h bject now pro] 
reference to a special committee. H¢ 
Abad an ecle to the suggest 











om Ternne ( 
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WHITE said he would then move 
tion be so modified as to refer it to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. There was nothing in 





was not proper for reference to the r emular com -| 

ttc If the whole affairs of the department were te 
be examined and cons sdered, the investigation would im- 
at committee a fund of information, which would 








part to t 
prove useful to them hereafte 
" -d that the resolution wonld not b 

so amended. A great deal of labor would have to be 
formed by this committee. It would be their duty to 
examine the de nt well; to see how the business in 
it was done, ai 4 to present the result to the Senate, that 
hee might act upon it as circumstances might require, 
i d might ¢o forth to the 


und the informat »taine 
for their consideration. It had been understood the 


P le 
au for ~A88 VAIS 


Mr. HOLMES hops 








parti 





ion of public 





ew bure and appointments had been es 
iblished in the st Offic » Department; a bureau, which, | 


for brevity, nit be called th e bureau of proscription. 
It has had a good deal to do: it had done a good deal: its 
nearly at an end. All had probably} 
been touched by it, whom it coul 1 well Jay its 
{t services might now, perhaps, be dispensed with. H 
also hoped that the time saul i. oon come = when the de- 
it could pay all the expenditures with the receipts 
ofthe year. Itappeared that uy rds of e ‘ahty thousand 
dollars had been tal cen out of the us fund to defray 
He admitted that this fund had bee 
hed: but he trusted that it might not be 
reafter necessary to apply to it. He was in favor of 
referring this examination to a special committee, whose 
particular directed to that objec 
Mr. GRUNDY sa member of the Post Of- 
fice C T rhaps, to be sp i g in his 
marks on the quest ore the Senate. Gentlemen 
burthen of business 


business must be 


partmel 








> dimini 


attention should be 





aoa 
ommittee, he ough 








| 
, however, 


which that committce had toy ” rm. They had nothing} 

to do, except what might be rifically impose 1 upon 
i > Senate. Be was techies nt about the dispo-| 
t might be made of this res halos, but the duty 


committee was connect 
that department. It was a 
m. rh y were to as 
aul a in what m 
t tothe 


ed with the bu- 
duty 
-ertain what ] re 
certain Whoa aws Wel 

the \ should be 


especially a 





’ anner 
proposed sert 
members, he shot 
no fonder of labor than other gentl n. 
examin otiin were assigned to the Post Office Com- 
would be —— to engage in i 
. HOLMES observed that th € practic e of 
duties of this kind to special committees was not novel. 
it was not unusual in the other House. When there, he 
| been a member of a committee of investigation. ‘Th 

se had given them the power to send for persons and 


amended. 





. = ° ge 
d not opye itinv; an l if it were 


committed to other 


esce. Hew 
if the 





ttee, he, for o1 





“Tin S 


i 


ipers. Some of the heads of Departments had been 
uught before them. The committee had made a tho 
ugh examination, and had discovered some abuses whit ch} 


quired corre ction - Anew administr 


and it might be well for the 


ati On Was now in| 


Senate to take a peep | 












the Executi ve curtain. In the Post Office De-! 
nent gr hanges have been made; mistakes, errors, | 
uses, might have crept in. It was, therefore, proper, 
order that nf subject might undergo a full and t! 
rh examinat that it should be referred to a special 
nmitt 
Mr. NOBLE said that he did not mean to be tedious, 
it he should tell the truth. Great complaints had been 
ide against this department. There “Was Obadiah B 
Brown—he did not wish to be rough—and there were the 
relations of Richard M. Johnson, of K ntucky, who had 


large 


mail, 


contracts w'th that department for carrying ye 
Worthy and honorable citizens felt aggrieved : 
ie favoritism shown bv this de ‘partment. It was wall 


SIN C ONG RESS 


even from Andrew Jackson dow 


hands on. |! 


‘| had aaa 


| tice should be dep: _ 





’ 1: 
} proper that this n 
I I 


|to make the 


i} to vote 


suc] 






partments of the ( 30- 
in the habit of d lancing 
ipplic ations 


oth r de 
vernment, they who were the most 
most successful in th 


. } > 
gnown, that in that and 





attendance, were the 

Rash as this declaration might ba consid rail in ys he 
had said it, and he should not retract. Let these depart- 
ments be brought to the bar of j . Sa tested by 





their cond 





uct. If he were one of the 1 ajority, he would 

not withhold an inquiry into the conduct of any officer, 
: lown to the humblest menial. 

He meant in this remark no allusion to the high minded 
and honorable public officers who differed from him in 
p iti cs. He respected them as much as any gentleman. 
‘from the West would shortly app here. He 
Nor LE then inquired of » Se- 
ian of the Committee on the 
And, upon being informed 












itsapproach. Mr 
cretary, who was the cham 
Post Office and Post Roads? 








by the chair that it was Mr. Grunvy, he inquired whether 
Mr. Bins, of Kentucky, was not also a member of that 
lcommittee? [The Cuarr said not. Mr. Noste said that 


+ 


he meant no disrespect by the question. Mr. Binn was 
the chairman at the last session, and he had thought that 
;amember at vresent. He declared that a rigid 
red on the present occasion. The 
Augean stable was cleansed the air It 
r to have a special committee for : pur 

‘ed, asa precedent dn point, to a similar 
investigation into the General Post Office affairs some 
nmi itt ec, of which that distin- 
retary of the Treasury, 
ded to that other 
up the 





— 
















n the chairman. 
chief of reformers, whose late 
great outlet of the West. 

Mr. BELL said, that many complaints had been made 
concerning the Post Office Department. They had lately 
been more general than at any other time He did not 
say that they were well fou oad but they deserved the 
attention of the Senate i had been the general practice 
to refer particular investigations into the manner in which 
executive duties of the Ge »vernment had been performed, 
to special committees. He did not know why this prac- 

from on this occasion. It was 
shoal ld go to gentlemen disposed 
1 inv stig on. If gentlemen 
complaints were unfounded, they 
those to make th igation who were 


5S 








+ 





were convince 


ought to permit invest 


impressed with the opinion that an investigation was ne- 
cessary, because a report from such a committee in favor 


of the D partment would be satisfactory to every body. 
It was due, therefore, to those who desired the ing uiry, 
as well as to the Postmaster-General himself, that it should 
go toa special committee. ‘These reasons induced him 
against the motion to amend. 


Mr. KING said, that gentlemen seemed to treat this 


| subject as if any member of the Senate were opposed to 


the inquiry. 
Mr. BELL explai ned. He asst 
Alat ama that it had not been his 
mn, 
Mr. KING consid 


ired the gentleman from 
intention to make any 





ered that the Post Office 
was composed of as honest and as honorable 
other members of the Senate. As to their 
much to do, it was not« rious that they ha 
until after the Post Office Committee of the House 
of Representatives lode made their report. Unless some 
effect different from a fair xposition were intended or ex- 
pec ted from this inquiry, he could imagine no 


committee 
men as any 
the having too 
1 little or nothing 
to do, 


eason for 





aking it out of the hands of the standine committee to 
which it properly belonged. Was it proposed to refer 
the subject to a special committce in order to impress a 





belief in the existence of extraordinary complaints and 
of abuses’ Ile was no apologist for any department. If 
any head of a departme nt had done wrong, let him be 


brought before a committee; let him be censured, or even 
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punished, if punishme: nt was proper. He did not heliey e 
that the individual now at the head of the Post Office 
would shrink from any investigation, if it were intimated 
to him that it was desired. He had administered that de- 
partment with integrity, skill, and ability. His predeces-| 
sor did the same. Mr. Krxe hoped the inquiry would be 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post} 
Roads. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed a hope, that gentle men 
would not suppose that he wished to take this inquiry from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, because 
of any want of confidence in them. He had no such idea. 
Because he had confidence in that committee, did it follow 
that this special and laborious investigation should be re- 
ferred to them? The same argument would apply with| 
equal force against the reference of any other pr oposition | 
to a special committee. Were not other standing com- 
mittees composed also of honorable men? The objection, 
if it were sound, would apply on all occasions. He had 
as great confidence as any gentleman in the judgment and 
ability of the Post Office Cc Sommittee. Yet, on this oeca- 
sion, he preferred a committee selected by the Senate 
itself for this special purpose. Inregard to that committee 
having nothing to do, it was an erroneous idea. Peti- 
tions and memorials were presented every day, over and 
over again, and referred to that committee. They would 
have to examine and prepare reports on all these. The 
duty of the proposed special committee would be arduous 
and laborious. The sté anding committee would not have 
time to investigate the whole. “subject. 
vote for the members of that committee as members of 
the special committee, if they pleased; but nothing was 


fairer than that the Senate should select a committee for| 


themselves. 
Mr. KING said, that the Senate 


the honorable Senator had no particular objection to the 
gentlemen composing the Post Office Committee, and, 
upon his soul, he did not know who they were——-why refer 
this resolution to other gentlemen having equally or more} 
arduous duties to perform on other committees? 


Post Office Department. 


Gentlemen could} 


wasasmall body. Was| Seymour, Silsbee, 
there a member in it who was not on some committee? If] 
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was create a. did it enter othe mind of the President or of 
the Senate that the duties enjoined by this resolution 
were to be committed to them? ‘These duties were not 
of the nature of those which belonged to a standin, 
committee. It results from the character and object of 
standing committees, that a vast variety of items w 
referred to them in the ordinary transaction of the bus 
ness of the Senate. These were, generally, as much 
as they could attend to. He believed that, if a stand 
ing committee had even taken up any subject like tha 
contemplated by the resolution, a knowledge of it had 
never passed beyond the walls of the room in which they 
had deliberated. Duties specifically belonging to 
standing committee should go to it, as a matter of course 
but the proposed inquiry was one which was peculiarly 
|appropriate to a special committee. He did not mean 
to compliment; all the members on this floor stood or 
an equal footing. His objection was not to the integrity 
of the Post Office committee; but they had not been se 
lected with a view to this investigation. This was a 
question of selection; and he should vote for the resolu 
tion as offered by his honorable friend from Delaware. 

The question on the motion to amend, so as to refi 
the resolution to the Committee on the Post Office and 
| Post Roads, was taken by yeas and nays, and the vot 
was 18 Yeas, and 20 Nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Baker, Benton, 
Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hendricks, Iredell, Kane, King, 


Chase, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johr 
ston, Knight, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles 
Sprague, Willey—20. 
The original resolution, as offered by Mr. CLAYTON 
| was then adopted. 
Mr. BELL then moved thata committee of five be ay 
pointed, by ballot, to take charge of the resolution. 
Mr. GRUNDY inqui ired of the Chair what was t! 
| sei of the Senate in relation to the appointment of con 





Mr. CLAYTON replied, that some of the members of} mittees? 
I > 


the Post Office Committee had other arduous duties to 


perform also. The gentleman might, however, 
selection of a committee, judge for hims« 
in this respect. 

Mr. WHITE had not expected, when he had made the} 


in the 
lf, as he should, 


The President read the rule, by which it appear 
that the power to appoint committees belonged to tl 
| Chair. That power, however, could be exercised 
the Senate, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GRUNDY said that would not be given. 





motion before the Senate, as much debate as had arise n| Mr. FOOT asked whether the rule of the Senate could 
He had listened to it with attention! not be altered or amended? 


upon the subject. 


but it had not changed his original views. If the subject- 


matter of a resolution a to a standing committe e, | 


the general rule was to refer it to that committee. He 


admitted that there were einai to therule; but every} 


object of inquiry in this resolution belonged to the Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. There was 
nothing in it that could take it out of the generai rule. 
Under this impression, he had made the motion now before | 
that the Post Office | 


the Senate. He could not believe 
Committee were so much pressed as gentlemen supposed. | 
They had as much leisure as any other committee. They 
were familiar with the business of the de ‘partment. i 


would be injustice to them to suppose that they could de-| the Telegr: ‘ph, he had used language that had been of 


sire to suppress any investigation. They woul 1 no doub 
give to the subject the fullest and freest exami nation. J 
any abuse existed, let it be brought to the notice 
Senate and the nation. 


speci ial committee: but he should aoa e in whateve 
decision the Senate might come to on the subject. 


Mr. CHAMBERS concurred with the caaneaeibi te Sena- 


tor in the general principle which he had naa down; bu 


he thought that it had been misapplied on this occasion 


When the Committce on the Post Office ee P ost Roads 





Ile thought it more proper to|} he had fade such remark. 
refer the resolution to the st: inding committee, than to a} | spee ‘ch had been made in the N 


| Mr. KING replied, that it could, by giving a day’s notic: 
Here the conversation ended, and the President an 
| nounced the appointment of Mr. CLAYTON, M1 
| GRUNDY, Mr. HOLMES, Mr. WOODBURY, 
HENDRICKS, as the committee. 


| Tuunspay, Decemper 16. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. NOBLE said, he had understood that, in the r 


| port of his remarks yesterday on the resolution respect- 


t| ing the Post Office Departme nt, which had appes ared 


t| fensive to some of his friends. He had been reported 
| iy hs wing represented Colonel Richard M. 
agent to that Department. He had no recollection t hi 
A different report of | 


r| had made allusion to some of the friends of that gent! 
| man as having contracts with the Department. ‘I his | 
could not disguise. But it would have been wrong 

t) unjust to represent C olonel Johnson as an agent of 

Post Office, because he was a member of Congress, a0 





Brown, Dickerson, 


Poindexter, Sanford, Smith, of Md., Troup, Tyler, 
| White, Woodbury—18. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 


and Mr 


Johnson as an 


National Intelligencer. I 


was prohibited, by law, from accepting any office ol 
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Dec. 17, 20, 1830.] Trial of Judge Peck. [Senare. 
that kind. He did not consider that it would be honora-| of the common law had no force in our tribunals. He was 
ble in him to do injustice to his fellow men, whether in j aware it might be said, that it was necessary for the courts 
that House, in the other House, or out of the House, | to adopt some princ iple which would authorize them to 


whether they differed with him in politics or not. | maintain their jurisdiction by punishing for conte mpts com- 
sieriginaenins jmitted within and against it. But the power of punishing 
Fripay, December 17, | for contempt was a high criminal power; and, although it 


had been exercised by courts of chancery as well as law, it 
was, of all others, the most ds angerous that could be en- 
| force d. He maintained that the power could not legally or 
constitutionally be exercised so as to disfranchise a citizen, 
or to deprive him of his liberty and the means of his ex- 

Monpay, Drecemper 20. istence. The correct principle, then, was this: the courts 
TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. |of the United States had no power to punish for contempt, 
further than their own self-preservation required. It was 
necessary that they should possess the power to protect 
themselves in the administration of justice; to prevent and 


punish direct outrages upon the court; to prevent the 
agers, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. McDUFF IE, Judg |judge from being driven from the bench, the jury from 
SPENCER, Mr. STORRS, and Mr. WICKLIFFE, came I 


| being assaulted, and the regular and fair administration of 
into the Senate chamber in a body, and having taken | justice from being impeded. This power the courts pos- 
the seats prepared for them, 


‘ sessed independently of the laws of the United States, or 
Mr. BUCHANAN rose and said, that the managers on|the common law. The right to punish in such cases was 


the part of the House of Representatives were now pre-|inherent. But how far did itextend? What prince iple of 
pared to proceed in this trial. necessity, the tyrant’s plea, would justify the exercise of 
Mr. MEREDITH, one of the counsel for the respon-| this power? for nothing but necessity could justify it 
dent, desired that the witnesses summoned in his behalf} It could be enforced only so far as to protect the courts in 
might be called. | the administration of justice; to prevent any obstruction in 
The Marshal accordingly called over their names. | their proceedings. It must be a flagrant outrage in the 


After disposing of several private bills, and the con- 
sideration of Executive business, the Senate adjourned 
to Monday. 


The Senate resolved itself into a Court of Impeach- 
ment, for the trial of Judge Peck, of Missouri. 
The House of Representatives, preceded by their man- 














Some of them did not answer. face of the court to justify a summary punishment for con- 
Mr. MEREDITH observed, that three of the material|tempt. If, in such cases, our courts had not the power 
witnesses for the respondent were not present. We to pe -otect themselves in the discharge of their high func- 
are, said he, notwithstanding, ready to go to trial. | tions, it woul ml be in vain for them to attempt to a {minister 
Mr. McDUFFIE then rose, and opened the case for} justice. Certain powers, however, had been impercepti- 
the prosecution in substance as follows: | bly introduced here from the common law courts of Eng- 


Mr. McDvrrte said, that, in opening this case ee should | land; our judges and lawyers had been thus imbued with 
endeavor to reduce to the nat ron est hi mits the pre liminary | certain principles, which were utterly incon patible with 
view ‘ which he propose “di to take of the pl ‘inc p »les upon liberty. What was the case of the 
which he should invoke the judgment of this honorable} not in court; he not in the actua 
court on the charge set forth in the article of impeachment) tice, when the publication of Mr. I 
against the respondent now upon histrial. It was unne-| claimed the power of protecting his sacred person, lik« 
cessary for him to attract the special attention of the court, | the King of England, from all scrutiny! The judgement 
by any exposition of the importance of the case. Every | of the court had been rendered six months before the pub 


‘espondent? Hie w 
administration of jus- 





} 

I 
1 
i 





awless was made. He 








member of this honorable court must be aware of its great| lication. ‘The decree had been entered. There was an 


importance to the respondent himself, and to the country} end to the judicial functions of the judge as to that case 





at large. He asked that patient attention, in the consider-| But some four or five months after judgment rendered, 
ation of the case, which was indispensable toa correct} Judge Peck, from some motive, no doubt having refer 
decision upon it. He then proceeded to lay down the | ence to the public oom st, the ugl t proper to come out 
principles of the constitution and law upon the subject of} and publish an extra-judicial opinion in the newspapers: a 


contempts, and contended that Judge Peck had violate d} labored argument, ceased afte r his judicial functions 
them, and had, in the summary punishment which he had} had ceased, to make such an impression upon the land 
inflicted upon Mr. Lawless, been guilty of an illegal and| claimants in Missouri as shou Id cotrs spond with his own. 
tyrannical usurpation of power. Whatever view the! And it was this extra-judicial opinion which he sought to 
court might take of the powers of the judge, he maintain-| protect from all scrutiny, by the principles of the common 

| that no contempt had been committed. The common | law; upon the prin ple the king c wuld do no wron 
law of England was utterly unknown to the judicial tribu-| » representative of the king, 





use 





and that the judge was, 























nals of the United States. Upon what principle, he de-|administering his justi lly exempt from respons 
manded, could it be contended that the English common | bility. 

law, as such, had any force ae his country ’ Were it not Was there any thing in this case to justify the exer 
that it had been partly adopted in some of the States by] of such vordinary power, as that assumed by the 
legislative enactments; a. we not been educated in its| judge, to commit and suspend Mr. Lawless Was justice 
principles; would it occur toany human being in this coun-| likely to be impeded, because, by licial act of 
try that it hada ly existence here? It was utterly absurd | the jad » himself, his op 1 Was SUD. P lic dis- 
to say that the common law was in force in the courts of|cussion? Suppose the article written by r. Lawless to 
the United States. He granted that, as respected many of| have been, what it was not, an atrocious libel, founded in 
our laws and acts of Cons ress, especially those which pro-| falseh od, an infamous and defamatory libel, re Was 
vided for the organization of our courts, they were ex-|the evil W hat injury could it have done to the adminis- 
pounded according to the principk s and rules of the com-| tration of justice? Was it a case of emergency No, sir. 
mon law. Where our courts wer > called upon to decide | It would have been an ordinary case of libel, which could 
cases, they must have rules of proceeding and action, and} just as well have been punishe !, through the ordinary 
he agreed that for these the y had wisely and properly re-|channel of trial by jury, in two years, as any other libel. 
sorted to the common law. These were wise rules of ac-} Admit the impunity of Judge Peck from scrutiny; suppose 
tion for cases within the express jurisdiction of the courts. | him to have been administering the king’s justice, and to 





But, with regard toc rimes and punishm« nts, the principles} have been protected from all animadversion; where then 
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was the necessity for inflicting punishment by a mode of 
trial which excluded all investigation; without any trial in 
fact: without investigation; without the interposition of a 
jury? Would any man of gore contend, on these princi- 
ples, that the judge s of the United States had any power, 
any right, to punish any li be l, however flag on any 
act of the court, after it had been done as a contempt? 
Had the people no right to discuss the ples of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States?’ Had 
a South Carolina editor, for example, no right to examine 
the opinion of that court in the case of Cohe *n,and to produce 
it as evidence that the judges were the ministers of despot- 
ism? He demanded of this honorable court, whether there 
was any unmeasured language of reprobation, in which a 
citizen might not indulge towards a court for pronouncing 
an opinion, anc proclaiming principles dangerous to liber- 
ty, and tothe free institutions of his countrv? Would the 
Supreme Court send the Marshal to South Carolina or 
Louisiana an editor before them for con- 
tempt, and to puni sh him by the summary process of at- 





iti 


ous, 


rinci 


yee 


eet gee 


to bring such a 






tachwe: it?) From his knowl dge of that court, and of the 
Chief Justice, he had no hesitation in saving that they 
would unanimously, and with one accord, decide that they 


RRS Sr RRR em Ragman 


were a court of limited powers; that they did not possess 
any authority on the subject of contempts, exc pt the 
herent power to protect themselves in the a 
of jus tice . — to pre vent its obst ruction. 


in- 
iministration 
To su his 


ort 


























argume nt, Mr. McD. adverted to the sedition law, not for 
the vero dy of exciting any prejudice, or reviving any 
party feeling, in this honorable vit but as fi rnishing 
some analogy for the illustration of the __ sent ca That 
law was thoroughly understood by eve Ae iblic man in the 
country. It was settled Gey ublic mind to ee an usur- 
pation. Every man of derstanding aad red it to 
have been unconstitution ul. And yet it was a mitigation 
} of the common law of FE: ‘It exploded the mon- 
strous heresy, thatthe gr truth the greater would 
be the libel. But it was deemed unconstitut l Con- 
gress were condemned not for having passed an act which 
mitigated the principles of the common law of England, 
but because they had no authority to pass any law restrict- 
ng the libe rty of sp ech or of the press; because they had 
conferred on the fe de ral courts a power to pun sh for 
contempt any man who might utter ish what thev 
might deem 4 | be l. Ww as not this a gf ie The law 
had been repealed: it had | c yme unive sally ( And 
now, the President, the Senate, and House of Represen- 
tatives, together, did not possess the power which . 
Peck, representing the King of England, ar minister- 


in Fr his — ee of smears) a for 
& 


tempt, in dari ng 


, citi 





Whence did he der vea ‘power which d d not belong to 
the united functionaries of this Government? Under the 
sedition law, accused of a libe | was entitled to 


citizen 














atrial by ju lence 

By its re} pl 1 States ha \ 
cided that t of Rey en- | 
tatives could t acitizen even to trial by a jury for 
the most defamatory Ibe] But here, in tl 2 the 
judge undertakes, not by the interposition of ry, but | 
of his own will, to punish for a contempt imagined by 
himself, which nobody else would hav 7 l or vie mh 
ed as a contempt. Without law, ; honorable judge 
claimed a power to punish, greater than that which 
was possessed by every ot! ch of t Government 
united. Heclaimeda po ike the law, and punish 
1 t tl same tf t Th the 1 t : 

( u tions. 
3 be ( this 

eal courte has 

mitted aut ng thie 
f in court In 











ON’S 


tdge Peck. 


RE GIS TER 12 


20, 1839 





[Dec. 


itending to impede the course of justice, any insult to th: 
court or jury, any contempt perpe trated in the face of t 

|court, by fine and saupetibaliseut. The express grant of 
lone power was the negation of another. The powe1 
conferred by this act raised a presumption that Congr 

had not intended to go further; that the federal court 
| possessed no other or greater authority in relation to c 

tempts. He humbly conceived that the kind of punis! 
ment indicated by that act, was that by fine and impriso: 
ment alone. If it were, it would be most extraordinar 
that the courts should claim the power to punish in any 


AO RGR ETH, 


other way than by fine and imprisonment. waeeetati na 
bly, they did not possess any such authority What argu : 
ment, then, could justify the responde nt? Althoug! 1 Co; ‘ 





gress had authorized only fine and i 
higher grades of contempt, the respondent 


imprisonment fi r th 
claimed ti 





power to inflict a greater punishment for the mild 
grades. In any view, whether we regarded the comm 
law, the laws or usages of our own country, or of F 


ba n d, or the pr inciple s of the constitution, our court 


judges could not inflict a greater punishment for contemy 


than fine and imprisonment: they could not inflict disfra 
chisement: they could not deprive a man of his occupa 


tion, his inheritance, or the means of subsistit 
Such a power claimed before by 
in the civilized world. 





g his family 
any tribunal 





was never 


It must be apparent, by this time, that the district court f 
of Missouri had no power to punish a citizen of the United j 
States for contempt, further than to protect the court in E 
the actual administration of justice. Even the princ'p] Fe 
of the common law conferred no semblance of authorit; 
to punish a contempt against the majesty of a court 
What was the principle assumed in reg ard to conte mpts by 
the courts of England? In the case of the King ag 
Almon, which was no case at all, a mere extra-judicial 





f Justice Wilmot, 
ll the principles laid down 
principles of unmitigated judicial despotism. This in; 
nious and artful tissue assumed, that the of Ens 
land, deriving their authority from the King of Englai 
and administering the King’s justice, were emanat 


found among his papers 
1 it were tl 


opinion of Chic 
after his death, 


judg 5 


an 


of his power, and that the same principle which protect 
the character and person of the King, as sac red, protect 
those of his judges in like manner. ‘This opinion was g 
ing the whole. The judges, sitting in the seat of tl 
King, could not be called to account for denying the wri 


~ habeas corpus, or refusing to grant it, without making 
e King violate his coronation oath! miserable t 
tue of sophi stry and falsehood was u sed to justify the pun 
ishment of a fair and manly publication on the law of | 
beas corpus as a cx yntempt! God fo bic lthat any man 
this country should say that the opinions of ju dges wer 


inot a fair subje ct of animadversion, or that ihe proceed 


s 


‘This 













s of this honorable body were not also op en for discus 
ie, No man, according to this doctrine, had a right to 
|publish any thing, true or faise, concerning any publi 
|functionary, disp: aging him, his character, or opinion 
This = ciple of the English courts, a district judge o! 
|the United States has had the boldnes ss to advance to jus 
tify his judicial tyranny. Could this be law? Any publ 
tion against a private citizen was prima fuerte a libel: it 
vas the private individual that ought to be protected fre 
alumny. The same immunity did not belong to the pub- 


rt c func tionary. What might prope rly be punished fe 
@ said against a private citizen, it would be justifi: 

say against a public functionary. There was hardly 
any thing, true or false, = : ough not. with impunity, 

» allowed to be publish iwainst a public man, 
than run the hazard of naaivindaas the liberty of « 

on. By the irreve raibhe of the people of th 
United States upon the sedition law, it had been i 
that you cannot puni ish any thing said against a publi 
officer. sion so unanimous as that was did not ex 


bein 
to 


rathel 


T 
list 





ce cisk n 
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de cia 


A dec 





ree 
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ist on record. 
this honorable court to one or two Briti 
sat sfy them that Judge Peck had be er 
misdemeanor, even if we admitted the 
mon law in this country. 
lish authors carried the do 


sh author 


Some of the elementary 


trine of itempt fur ‘a 


cor 





kstone, 





in whose work, unfortunately for many 


He would now barely call the attention of 
ities to 

guilty of a high 
force of the com- 
Ene- 


than 


r of 


us, we were educated asa text book, supported the autho- 


rity of the King on all accasions 

- 

t en he did 
» had « 

that any words, howe ver true or false, whicl 

repr vachful of the judge, we 

court; but 





court to punish for consequential contempts. 
not 


{ done. 


dg 


ple, mi 


en tn 
finable the 
amanc aid 


not in the 


that the better opinion was, 


actual execution of his official duties. 


























and spoke of the right} 
But 
push the doctrine as far as this tyra inic al 

Hawkins broadly laid down the x mci- 
ht 


re saientdions ly 


that 
not be punished for words said against a judg¢ 
Ifa man 
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T) ial of Judge Peck. 


uid that a judge was a numskull, and deserved to be} 
| 1 for giving such an opinion, here was contemptu- 
ous as well as reproachful language; but the man could 
not be punished for it. tices Ss had bee n laid down bv a 
V rwno pu hed $s pr ro; to its tm st 
limits. Such a man might say to a out of court, 
‘your opinion is a fair subject of investigation: T have a 
ght to pronounce you a fool or a scoundrel This lan-! 
would not be a proper subject of indictment. He 
wou not pretend to compare language so contemptuous 
nd disrespectful as this to the publication, by Mr. Law- 
in of **A Citizen,” for which his majesty Ji Ire Peck 
had imprisoned, suspended, and disfranchised the author 


blie He wi 


tion. 
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SENATE. 


Mr. Lawless presented the strongest illustration of judicial 
despotism that had ever been exercised, from the fit 

dawn of civil liberty to the pr tday. It must have re- 
quired all the disordered imagination and furious 
of this judge to distort into a contemptuous libel one of the 


most innocent publi cations ever issued fromthe press. As 


4 
sen 


passion 





God was his judge, if he did not know the respectable 
: te : ; 7 
counsel of the respon \ nt, uld say, from the defence 
r ° F ' } , 2 
been deranged. No man 
ired the public: Mr. 
the ¢ of 





led against 





tit w 





published opinion, t 


a ee 
said, in his 





discussion of counsel. tr. awless, therefore, com 

menced his publication, with an unbecoming humility to 
the court, such as no citizen ought to have manifested, by 
isaying that he would avail himself of the permission grant- 
ed by the judge, to point the public attention to some 
of the principal errors which he thought he had discover- 

d in his opinion. This very apology had been seized on 
by th al ; tyrant, and tortu | oan ltupon th 

court rl jucl all ed t] at | ] l if 8 i the «¢ S 
was open for newspaper disc r had Mr. Lawless 
saidso. But the judg: 1 t ippose that Mr. Law- 
less had disc vered a secret; that DY h pt plication of his 
opinion, Jud Peck had shown so Lttl se OF jt cial 
decency and decorum as to invite a newspaper d ussion 
of a case which had been decided in his cour And his 
was the insult hich Mr. Lawless i comn ( 7 S 
was the congeri f ridiculous a ¢ l ¢ 1 by th 

judge; this was the defence which he had « » make 
i . } 1 ct ' 
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SENATE. | Trial of Judge Peck. [Dec. 20, 1830. 
ished. He had approached much nearer to gran nmatical}the English law. The constitution of the United States : 


accuracy than had been supposed by 
Mr. McD. yesterday. He had correctly represented the 
opinions of Judge Peck. The judge had, neve rtheless, 
declared, in his answer, in re lation to almost e very speci- 
fication in the publication of Mr. Lawless, that it Was un- 
true. Were Mr. Lawless the judge, Judge Peck himsel! 
would be liable to be attached and punished for contempt; 
but God forbid that Mr. Lawless should, in that event, 
have the power to decide upon his own case. That gen- 
tleman had, in his publication, impute d to the judge the 
doctrine that the regulations of the Governor General of 
Louisiana had the effect of annulling the grants of lands 
for services. It was fortunate for Mr. Lawless that this 
case had occurred in 1826, before the great national ques- 
tion of nullification had been raised: if it had not, Mr. 
Lawless might have been attached and punished for charg- 
ing Judge Peck with nullifying the regulations of the 
Governor General. The vanity of the judge had been 
cut, by giving his opinions without his remarks. Mr. Law- 
less had given the substance, stripped of the feathers. He 
had dared, with sacrilegious ceed , to tear the opinion of 
the judge from his sacred context, and to give it to the 


and substantial 





public without his arguments; and for this he was to be| 


sent to jail, disfranc hised, and de prive d of his rights. 
Having completed his analysis of the public ation of Mr. 
Lawless, of which no sufficient idea can be formed from 
this imperfect report, Mr. McD. appealed to the 
dor of the honorable court, to say whether 
tion contained a solitary word or 
contemptuous to the court or the judge. It would 
difficult for them to lay their finger upon any p lit 
other publication so perfectly resp¢ ctfulas that was. Was 
there a word of censure or of reproach? It was the 
practice in South Carolina for every lawyer to make his 
own statement of any exceptions Ww hich he may take to an 
low, and to lay it 
ithe Court of Ap- 


was not one case hun- 


can- 
that publica- 
syllable disrespectful or 


ical or 


in it 


opinion of the judges in the courts b 
before the same 

peals in that Stat 
dred of that 

rect in giving the 


judg s, who constitut 

There 
description in which the lawyers were 
; judge sas Mr. L 
inion of 


in one 
as cor- 
opinion of th awless 


had been in representing the op Judge Peck. 
The y were not expect d to give the dress and the 
of the judge. They were expected to giv 

they understood it. Mr. McD. said he had never 
a st: atement a a bill of exceptions as cor! ctly as that 


which had been made by Mr. Lawless, in his publ 


feathers 


e the opinion as 


mace 





| c * 
of the op ‘eitie lee Peck. Differing, as he d l, ‘rom 
the judge, it Was nat iral that he shi ild put a different 
construction upon his opinions; but for this no lawyer in 
that State had ever been sent to jail. - - man, whe- 
ther in our courts or in the gladiatorial halls of legislation, 
was liable to have e his argument mabaales rstood and misre- 
presented: but did not wince at this, or rise up on 
every occasion, a say, | did not make that remark, -or 
that ar ent. Was every man to be punished for mis- 





rgument or an opinion 

having, at the request of Mr. McD 

read to the court the public ition of Mr. Lawless that 
: ; : 


conceiving ana 








was more free, and allowed a greater latitude. What was 
the criticism of Mr. Lawless? Was it upon the opinion of 
the court? No, sir: that judgment had been pronounced 
six months before. The decree had been entered. Mr 

Lawless had not taken exception to it after the case had 
been taken out of that court. The criticism was a the 
long argument of Judge Peck, published in-a newspaper, 
after the judgment had been rendered. The case was 
pending before the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and Judge Peck might have been attached for a contempt 
of that court, in publishing his argument in the news. 


papers, upon much better grounds than those upon 


Seep: 


ee eens 


which he attached and punished Mr. Lawless. The opin- ' 
ion of Judge Peck, as published, had not been delivered ' 
in term time; it was published in vacation. Mr. Lawless i 
had just as much right to criticise it as the Judge had to 
publish it; and it was entitled to no more respect than it 

it had been delivered on the hustings. We had heard 
much about judicial decency and decorum. Judge Peck 

had misconceived both by going into the newspapers; and 

his published opinion was not entitled to the decent and 
respectful notice which it had received from Mr. Lawless 

Any citizen possessed a full, free, and clear right to inves 
| tigate that opinion. He considered the judge to have been 
extremely censurable, in publishing his opinion while th: 

case Was pending before the Supreme Court of the Unite: 
States. Whate . r might be the character of the contem 

imputed to Mr. Law les ss, whatever might be thought of i 

the judge had transcended the limits of all amenity i in 
inflicting upon him the particular punishment which hi 

had visited upon him for the offence. Fine and eee 

ment were the only punishment of a citizen authorized by 

the law of Engl ind or of the United States in cases of con 
tempt. C ertainly, Congress had never delegated any 
power to inflict a greater punishment for the highest 8 


grades of contempt. Any officer of a court, any attorney 
practising in a court, for malversation, fraud, peculatior 
unfair dealing with his clients, for any base or disgraceful 
act, where convicted of fraud or perjury, might be strick 
from the rolls of the court, as unworthy of confidenc: 
For these in England and the United States, th 
courts had assumed the power of striking from their ] 

of practising attorneys. But Judge Peck had not pr te 

ed that Mr. Lawless had been guilty of any of these bi | 
not this honorable court perceive that there was no rela 
tion between the offence and the punishment of that g 
tleman? Because Judge Peck’s dignity had been offe nd ~{ 
because he chose to think the publication of Mr. Lawless 
calculated to bring ridicule and contempt upon his cot 
had he a right to strike him from the list of attorneys pr: 
lis.ng in his court, and to deprive him and his fami ly of tl 
means of subsistence? Mr. Lawless was a lawyer, a pt 
lic man, in relation to the pecuniary interest of hun dre 
and thousands of the citizens of Missouri they had a right 
to his professional services, and this tyrannical judge had 
said that he would deprive him of his and their — 
He had exercised a tremendous power, not called for 
any public consideration, nor justified by any law, but ori 








causes, 


» , 

honorable manager appeal d, with perfect confidence, to iating in the malevolent passio ns of the petty judge by 
the court, to say whether a m harmless or respectful whom the sentence had been pronounced. Having pr 
yuld thera man, who| sented to the court the facts and the grounds upon which 

tempt, and punish the nanagers, on th ‘part of the House of Represent tatives, 

pt rhim of his | pr iyed its judgment in this case, Mr. McD. would offer 
pation, l of the |few gene ral remarks on the danger, the real, great, 4 d 

ta judicial tyrant, |alarming danger, of the precedent which would be estab 

1¢ hands of this au-|lished by this honorable court, if Judge Peck should b 

ples which he had | suffered to go unpunished for this high m:sdemeanor. 
ubject of E | He had violated the liberty of the press in the 

on of a langerous form. He had violated the right of trial by 








it. It was public 
"Ov | | :|in a summary Manner, an offence, which, if it were one, 


jury, by drawing to himself the power to try and punish, 


v proper subject of ordinary indictment and trial 
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And he had defended his tyrannical conduct by the alle-|ence of the judiciary to continue for a moment longer 


gation, that the charge of violating the liberty of the|than he could help. A judge was as impalpable as air, if 


press was the stale declamation by which demagogues, | you could not reach him through the public press. You 
slanderers, and libellers, attempted to justify themselves, | must permit him to go on with his outrages, without com- 
and to bring the Government into contempt. He trusted | plaint, until you could bring him before this august tri- 
that liberty, the liberty of the press, was not thus to be|}bunal. You might bring him to account here, but no 
laughed and sneered out of the capital of the United where else. Had we come to this, that we may not call 
States by a petty provincial judge. When a European|a judicial tyrant by his right name; that we may not call 
monarch had been hurled from his throne for daring to|him to account for his crimes and misdemeanors’ In the 
violate the liberty of the press, were we to be told that} worst days of Paris the cry of tyranny was allowed. 
the liberty of the press was only the theme of dema-| “Down with the tyrant” was echoed and re-echoed from 
gogues’? Tyran‘s, alone, would so designate it. It hadjone end of Paris to the other. But whena judge com- 
been justly said, that the liberties of mankind could not? mitted an outrage, we may not characterize it in the ap- 
survive the destruction of the liberty of the press. Even propriate language. 
Hume, the English historian, the apologist of tyrants, had| It was in vain to attempt to disguise it. If this judge 
declared, that no people having the liberty of the press|should be held guiltless, there could be no judicial out- 
yuld be enslaved. He had said, that the only difference |rage which would not be clearly justified by the prece- 
in Government, between his time and the reign of Eliza-|dent. It had never occurred to a majority, in the most 
beth, was, that, when he wrote, England enjoyed the|inflammable times, to punish so harmless an article as 
liberty of the press; that, with this privilege, Turkey her-|that for which Mr. Lawless had been punished. The 
self would be comparatively free. And yet we are told| precedent of an acquittal 1n this case would justify any 
by this judge, that this was the theme of demagogues. {judge in laying down any principle to justify such an 
He called upon this honorable court to look at the danger/outrage. The most insidious encroachments of power 
of the precipice on which they stood, if they set the pre-| would be sanctioned by precedents of this kind. It was 
cedent of acquitting this judge. Suppose he should be]no extravagant supposition to imagine that this Govern- 
condemned by this tribunal; suppose he should go back|ment might, at some period hereafter, be administered 
to Missouri, and proclaim that he had been made the| under the influence of party passions; that a party might 
victim of party feeling, as he had said in defence before | get into power by intrigue and management, and that it 
the other House, where he had grossly reflected upon|might occur to that party, consisting of a minority, to 
that House; suppose, that when he arrived in Missouri, attempt to maintain their power by muzzling or suppress- 
he should make the welkin ring with his charges against|ing the freedom of the press. ‘They might not passa 
this court; would they, after the sedition law had been sedition law, but they might appoint ten thousand district 
driven from the statute book, make themselves the legis-|and territorial judges; they might send justices of the 
lators, and judges, and executioners, of the law, by pun-| peace into every town and parish in the Union; and each 
ishing Judge Peck for his calumnies against them? Would| of these, upon ‘the doctrine of Judge Peck, might drag 
iny man think of sending for him to answer for the free|an editor before him, punish him for contempt, and thus 
nvestigation which he might think proper to indulge in?| destroy the liberty of the press. It was impossible to tell 
Would this honorable court act upon the principle which|the extent to which this principle might be carried by 
they would consecrate by the acquittal of Judge Peck?) party judges, in party times. It must appear much bet- 
And yet such would be the tendency of his acquittal. | ter, in the view of every statesman, to suffer the most un- 
Every editor in the United States was liable to be im-| just libels to be published in the newspapers, and to let 
mured within the walls of a prison, upon the principles their poisoned arrows recoil upon themselves, than to 
asserted by Judge Peck, unless this honorable court suppress the liberty of the press. But what was the liberty 
would say that it would be extremely dangerous for the|of Mr. Lawless, according to the practical doctrine of 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives, to pun-| Judge Peck? It was the liberty of being sent to prison, 
ish editors for the daily calumnies published upon them, | incarcerated with common felons, and deprived of the 
is Judge Peck had punished Mr. Lawless. Should the!means of his subsistence, for respectfully differing in 
Senate of Rome not punish a libel, and yet delegate the | opinion with the judge. ; ' 
power to punish to its provincial proconsuls? Should it} A wise man of antiquity, upon being asked what was 
be said that a proconsul, reeking with the blood of hisithe best form of Government, justified the character 
fellow -citizens, May exercise a power, may be trusted| which he had received by the answer, that that was the 
with this power, rather than the Senate of Rome? It was! best in which an injury done to a single citizen was felt 
said that the King of England could do no wrong, and {as an injury done to the whole community. There was 
that the judges, deriving their authority from him, and | not a man in the country that ought not to make the in- 
administering his justice, were entitled to an equal pro-| jury done to Luke E. Lawless his own. We were told 
tection. Judge Peck derived his power from the Presi-|that he was an Irishman. He deserved infinite credit, 
dent and Senate. You may slander them as much as you | when ordered to prison, for the moderation which he ex- 
choose; and yet you may not slander this pitiful emanation | hibited, for not dragging the tyrant, as Virginius had 
of their authority. idragged the tyrant Appius, from the throne. As God 
Mr. McD. contended that, if any public functionary | was his judge, he believed, that if the case of Mr. Lawless 
ought to be held responsible to the press, which was the |had been his; if he had been ordered to prison, he and 
organ, the only true organ, of the people, it was the |his family, and deprived of the means of subsistence, he 
judges, who alone held their offices during good beha-|should have dragged him from his seat on the bench. 
vior. If you would preserve the independence of the|He had his whole life lived in abhorrence of despotism, 
Sa ae ares waren punish them sind po every shape, whether in a judge, or an overseer of 
ranss is age, when tyrants were over-/slaves; and he considered that this petty judge had been 
whelmed, and thrones overturned, for violating the liber-| guilty of tyrannical conduct which would have disgraced 
ty of the press, would you suffer your judges to trample ja slave-driver. 
upon it with impunity? He had always been in favor of | 
tue independence of the judiciary, and against the rotato- | T D 1 
ry peincinle: but if thedacteme. 21 es a vespay, Dec. 2 
er aa 
Siiskent dieh teak eee | — press, " esta- 1¢ Senate again resolved itself into a Court of Im 
vel, God forbid that he should permit the independ- peachment. 
Vou. ViI.--2 
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The House of Representatives came into the Senate | was accordingly Vv 
Chamber and took their seats. |Mr. Bucuanay, one of the honorable managers, of one of 
Mr. McDUFFIE resumed the floor, and concluded his| the printed copies of the argument, he said that it was th: 


opening speech, commenced yesterday, against the re-|same. The demurrer was subse quently withdrawn; and 
spondent. [The remarks made on both days are embo-/|the District Attorney filed his answer to the petition of 
died above, instead of dividing them, as delivered. } |the claimants. While taking the deposition of one of the 
Mr. BUCHANAN then offered the documentary evi-| former Lieutenant Governors of Upper Louisiana, Judge 
dence in behalf of the prosecution. Peck mentioned that he had read, or had caused to be 
The Court then adjourned. read to him, the argument of Mr. Lawless, a copy ot 
ee which that gentleman said he had sent to him before that 
Wepyespay, Dec. 22. time. When the court again sat, Judge Peck directed an 
issue to try the question, whether sucita concession a 
that under which the plaintiffs claimed the lands in ques 
The day was occupied in receiving the testimony of ton had a ante a XK ve found that it had been 
Luke E. Lawusss, and in examining him. Before the | ™™* C3 anaes it owen orth to be in the petition of the 
cross-examination was finished, the Court adjourned. jclaimants. ‘The cause then came on upon its merits and 
. ithe proofs. Mr. Lawless again argued it very much at 
\length. This was in the spring of 1825. _ The court 
|took the case under advisement, and reserved it for future 
At twelve o’clock the Senate again resolved itself into |decision. He was absent, and the judge decided it in his 
a High Court of Impeachment. jabsence. Mr. Lawless was not present when the decision 
The cross-examination of Mr. Law1iess was resumed, | was made; but Judge Peck postponed making up the re 
and continued during the whole of the sitting of this day.|cord for taking an appeal until the counsel returned 
In the course of that examination, both yesterday and to-| When he returned, the record was made up, the appeal 
day, a variety of points were raised, and argued with great |taken, and the appeal bond given. Decem 
ability by the Managers and the Counsel for the respond-|ber, 1825. In March following, about the 30th, he saw, 
ent, on the admissibility of certain questions propounded jin the Republican newspaper, published at St. Louis, a 
to the witness. The most important of these, and that/article headed, ‘‘ Peck, Judge,” and found it to purport 
the decision of which will probably protract the cross- to be an opinion or argument in justification of the decre¢ 
examination at least a day or two, was the point, whether | of the District Court entered in the case of Soulard’s heirs 
Mr. Lawless should be required to say, whether certain |against the United States. 
designated passages in the opinion of Judge Peck, inthe; It appeared to him to contain a great many errors, in 
case of Soulard’s heirs, were the parts of that opinion} fact and in doctrine. It appeared to him to be calculated 
upon which he based the assertion, made in the publica-|injuriously to affect the public opinion upon that anda 
tion of A Crrizen,” that Judge Peck had assumed the | variety of other similar claims, in which he was concerned 
position, ‘*that, by the Ordinance of 1754, a sub-delegate|as counsel. The article was anonymous, and he looked 
under the Spanish Government of Louisiana was prohi-|on it as an argument not presented by the Judge, when 
bited from making a grant of lands in consideration of|his opinion was delivered. It produced a great sensation, 
services rendered, or to be rendered?” The Senate, after | tended to depress the hopes of his clients, and to dep: 


The Senate again resolved itself into a Court of Im- 
peachment. 


Tuunspay, DecemBer 23. 





This was in 


ingenious and able arguments by Mr. Bucwanayn and Mr. | ciate considerably the value of their property. It appear 
Storrs, in behalf of the Managers, and by Mr. Wirz, in|ed to him rather to be an inquiry of what the law should 
behalf of the respondent, decided, by a vote of thirty-two) be, than a peremptory decision of what it was. In thi 
to ten, that the question might be put, and must be an-| opening of that opinion, the Judge expressed doubts as 
swered. This will, it is supposed, lead to a similar exami-|to the law, and seemed to feel as if he were wandering 
nation of the witness in relation to the grounds upon) through a wilderness to reach the desired object. Furth: 
which he advanced all the propositions contained in his| discussion seemed to be invited of the points involved in 
publication on the opinion of Judge Peck, for which he|that decision. ‘Taking all these considerations into view, 
was committed and suspended from practice by the/and believing that as a citizen, independently of his cha 
judge. racter as counse], he had an undoubted right to point out 
The narrative part of the testimony of Mr. Lawless will|the errors in the published opinion of the judge, and to 
afford the means of information to the general reader as| prevent, as far as he could, the injury they were likely to 
to the circumstances which have led to this impeachment. | produce, Mr. Lawless took up his pen, and wrote the ar 
It is therefore subjoined. Let it be remembered, that/|ticle signed ‘* A Citizen,” which was published in the 
the heirs of Soulard filed a petition in the District Court} Missouri Advocate and St. Louis Enquirer, of the 8th of 
for Missouri, of which the respondent is and was the] April, inthe same year. Shortly after that the District 
Judge, to try the validity of their claim to ten thousand |Court sat by special adjournment. He attended, and took 
arpents of land, under a concession alleged to have been |his place in court. Upon taking his seat, and disposing 
issued by Trudeau, the Lieutenant Governor of Upper |of some business, the judge pulled a newspaper out of his 
Louisiana, to Antoine Soulard, the ancestor of the peti-|pocket, stated what paper it was, and asked, with appa 
tioners. Mr. Lawless was the counsel in the case. |rent emotion, who was ils editor, addressing himself, as 
Luxe Epwanp Law tess, Esq. haying been called and | Mr. Lawless thought, particularly to the District Attorney, 
sworn, gave a historical narrative of the proceedings, sofar|or to the bar generally. Mr. Lawless replied, that he 
as related to the case of Soulard, in the District Court of|knew who was the editor of the paper, and that it was 
the United States, for the State of Missouri, under the act |one Stephen W. Foreman. He believed, from his manner, 
of Congress of 1824, enabling the claimants to lands in |that the judge had in view the article which he had writ 
Missouri and Arkansas to institute proceedings to try the |ten; and he was perfectly willing that it should be brough 
validity of their claims, and in relation to the circumstances |up for discussion. The judge asked Mr. Law less if he 
which had led to his commitment and suspension by that | would swear to the fact as to the editor. He said he would, 
court. He testified, in substance, that, in the case of Sou- and was accordingly sworn. Describing the article, Judge 


at} 
atl 


lard’s heirs against the United States, he had, as counsel 
for the plaintiffs, argued it ona general demurrer. It 
was thought by some of the profession whom he consulted, 
that it would be well to haye his argument printed; and it 


Peck dictated a rule upon the editor, to show cause w!) 
he had published it. The rule was served upon the editor, 
and Mr. Lawless volunteered as counsel for him, he being 
the author of the article, and considering it his duty te 
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defend the editor. He applied to no other person to ap- 
pear for him. Mr. Lawless urged the editor by no means 
to give up the author, using every argument that he could 
to satisfy him that it was his duty not to yield on such an 
occasion. He appeared in court the day after the order 
was issued, and defended the editor on all the grounds 
which suggested themselves to his mind; on the ground 
of the perfect truth of the article, and of the absence on 
its face of all intention to commit acontempt. In demon- | 
strating the truth of the article, he recurred to the pub-| 
lished opinion of the judge, to all that the article con-| 
tained, and pursued the same course of ar gument, with a 
few exceptions, as far as his humble abilities would per-| 
mit, which had been taken by the honorable Manager | 
who had opened this case. He produced all the authori-| 
ties which he could rake up on the occasion, to show that 
the publication of ** A Citizen” was not a contempt. Im- 
mediately after concluding his argument, which, he 
thought, had occupied more than one day, he left the 
court; and he understood that Mr. Geyer, a gentleman of | 
the St. Louis bar, bad also afterwards stepped forward in | 

defence of the editor. 

When Mr. Lawless returned into court, he found} 
Judge Peck about to make the rule absolute for an at- 
tachment upon the editor. Considering that the judge 
appeared to point at him as the author of the article, in- 
asmuch as the vights of his clients were involved in the 


ought to pursue, 
name as the 
from tl 


and assent 

author. 
the rule, and 

show cause w 

him, and why 


-d to the giving up of his own 
Foreman was then discharged 
made on Mr. Lawless, to 
should not rain 
not be suspende 1 from pr al 
in that court for havi ing written the article as set forth 
the attachment. Mr. Geyer, Mr. Magennis, and Mr. 
Strother, members of the bar, appeared before Judge 
Peck, the next day, he belie ved, and argued the matter | 
as his counsel. When they atte mpted to de monstr ate the | 
intrinsic truth of the article of “AC itizen,” they were 
stopped by the judge, told that he had decided and dis- 
posed of that question, and that it was not open for further 
argument. They then proceeded to discuss the que stions 
of pure law on tie merits of the case. Their authorities 
and ar a nts on that point were overruled by the judge, 
who ordered the article to be read to him, paragraph by 
paragraph, by Mr. Bates, the District Attorney, an 1 pro- 
ceeded to examine and comment upon each paragraph as 
it was read. The manner of the judge, in treating the | 
subject, was exceedingly vehement; he was more i 
d than he In his observations, 
ie permitted himself to use expressions which Mr. Law- 
ss considered offensive to him as a mananda gentleman. 


The witness felt himself irritated by them, 
nis ¢ yu! 


a rule 
att 


was 
iv ~-hment issue st 


a 
he s! 1ou Id 


Mpas-] 
sione 


had ever seen him. 


} 
I 
hk 


and perhaps | 
exhibited evidences of that irritation. He 
vas apprehensive that he might aatiay his feelings by 
some ext or gesture, and he thought it best to| 
leave the He, therefore, asked his friend, Mr. 
Gever, thought it would be a contempt for him to} 
leave while the judge was speaking: Mr. Geyer| 
thought no contempt could be inferred from his leaving | 
the court. Herose up and left the court, and went to| 
the C ircuit Court for the county of St. Louis, then sitting, 
before which it so happened that a case, in which he was 
employed as leading counsel, was about to be tried. It 
was the cas slaves, who had sued Peter Choteau 
noe the ree overy of their fre edom. He was counsel for} 
| 

he defendant. While this trial was proceeding, he w: as | 

informed by the as puty marshal the rule of an attachment 
gainst him had been made absolute by Judge Peck; and he} 

was, therefore, ahdieed to leave the C Court. Whe a 
appe lin the District Court, con lucted by the deputy 
marsh il, he was d by Jud Pe ¢ “k, that he had a| 
ight to demand that interrogat Ties a tlibe propoun ded 


te 


wenance 


ression tl 


uve court. 
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m ne 
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| tice in that court for 


locked up in the room with him. 
i there some time, 


|and heard no more on the subject from Judge Peck. 
case, he changed his view of the course which the editor | 
|eighteen months, 


ithe 
lland; 


lat the battle of Waterloo. } 
the 


| 


|ficate at St. 


| Rey. 


GRESS. 





to him, as phe understood him, for the purpose of enabling 
him to purge himself of the alleged contempt. 

To this the witness replied, that he did not require any 
interrogatories to be propounded to him; and, if pro- 
pounded, he should notanswerthem. Hedid not recollect 
whether he then stated any reasons to the court for de- 
clining. He tendered exceptions to the decision of the 
judge, with his reasons, which the judge refused to file. 
An order was then made out for his commitment to prison 
for twenty-four hours, and for his suspension from prac- 
eighteen months. A copy of the 
order was put into the hands of the deputy marshal, and 
| the witness was conducted to the jail of the county of St. 
Louis, locked up ina room where common fe ‘ons had 
been imprisoned, as he was informed and believed. Mr. 
Soulard and Mr. Rector accompanied him, and were 
After witness had been 
he called for the jailer, and requested 
him to show him the order of commitment, which he did. 
After he had examined it, he determined to petition the 
icircuit court for a writ of habeas corpus, in order to ap- 
Iply for a release, on grounds which he thought he had 
| discovered i in the order itself. The judge of that court 
| granted the writ, and decided to discharge him from pri- 


|son, on the ground that there was no seal to the order or 


signature of the judge. He was accordingly discharged, 
An 
order was also made out to suspend him from practice for 
and he was not restored until his suspen- 
sion had expired by limitation. Itappeared further, from 
testimony of the witness, that he was a native of Irc- 
that he left that country in 1810; that he went to 
| France, and that he came to the United States in 1816. 
[It is said that he was an officer in the army of Napoleon 
He declared his intention in 
Marine Court of New York, as soon as he arrived in 
that city, toapply for a certificate of naturalization as an 
American citizen; and he accordingly obtained his certi- 
Louis, in 1822. He had been admitted 
practise in Kentucky, both by Judge Johnson and Judge 
Barry, the present Postmaster Gencral of the United 
| States, and moved on with the tide of emigration to St 
Louis, in Missouri. 


ren December 24. 


After de spat c} 
some time in Executive 

The Senate resolved 
peachment. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Law tess was continued 
up to the hour of adjournment. It reached only to the 
sixth specificat in publication of **A Citizen.” 
The searching ability displayed by Mr. Wirt on the oc- 
casion was met by unusual vigor, talent, and decision, on 
the oe es the witness 
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Mr. Wrrart, the leading counsel for the respondent, re 
sumed and concluded the cross-examination of Mr. 
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other member of the Missouri bar, were examined, and | rex Rector, witnesses in behalf of the impeachment, 
cross-examined, as witnesses on behalf of the House of| were then called, sworn, examined, and cross-exmined. 


Representatives. The certificate of naturalization of Mr. Lawless, the 
protest of the Spanish Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Wepnespay, Decempen 29. Louisiana, against the regulations of Morales, and sundry 
ath ee Saal other papers, were produced as evidence. 
THE PRESIDENCY. Mr. Bucuanawn then said, that the Managers for the 


Mr. DICKERSON rose to offer a joint resolution to| House of Representatives here rested the cause of th 
amend the constitution, so as to limit the service of any | United States. 





individual in the Presidency to two terms. He wasun-| Mr. Merepira renewed his application for a suspension : 
derstood to say, in substance, that, according to the ex-|of the trial until Monday. 

isting article of the constitution on the subject, a Presi-} On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, the court determined ‘ 
dent was eligible, by re-election at successive terms, for |to adjourn over to Monday next, at twelve o’clock. 

life. Usage had hitherto restricted the period of presi-| The Senate adjourned till to-morrow. 

dential service to two terms. Washington had refused —e 

to be elected for a third term; and his example, which Tuurspay, Decemper 30. 

had become a kind of law, had been followed to the pre-|_ The Senate was principally occupied, this day, in the a 


sent time; but it was a law sO W eak as to render it liable consideration of Executive business. 
to yield to the pressure of any ambitious incumbent, who 
might oe - ae in office. — er Fripay, December 31. 
vention, by whom the constitution had been framed, the . : NOW x 
ey ee ee ee ee ee THE PRESIDENCY. 
principle of limiting the continuance of the Presidentin} | is : ye : 
office to a single term of seven years, had been carried Phe joint resolution to amend the constitution in rela 4 
on more than one occasion, but it was as often evaded. | tion to the Presidential term of service, submitted on 3 
Some had been in favor of more terms than one; others} Wednesday by Mr. DICKERSON, was read a second 
had supported the election of a President during good | Hime, and referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr 
behavior. These preferred a number of terms toa single | DicKERsoN, Mr. Waiter, Mr. Forsyrs, Mr. Bunrwer, 
term, and had united in the adoption of the present pro- and Mr. Kyicur. f : rm 
vision. The usage of two terms had been so long con-| 1 he Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Ex 
tinued, that he was disposed to adopt it asa part of the} ecutive business, and remained upwards of three hours 
constitution. It had been approved by popular opinion, | With closed doors. 








° . » . bo . . aw 
and a joint resolution to that effect had, some sessions Adjourned to Monday. 
ago, been almost unanimously sanctioned by a vote of the waster ae 
Senate. If, however, the Senate should, at this time, Monnay, January 3, 1831. 


prefer a single term of seven, or even of six years, he The honorable JOHN C. CALHOUN, Vice Preside: 
should have no objection. He then submitted the follow-| of the United States, appeared this day and took t! 
ing joint resolution, promising, at the proper time, to as-| Chair as President of the Senate. 


sign his reasons in its favor: After the transaction of some morning business, the $ 
“© Resolved by the Senate and House of Representaiives of| nate resolved itself into a High Court of Impeachment. 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- In consequence of the death of a daughter of Mr. Wini 


thirds of both Houses concurring, Vhat the following|the leading Counsel of Judge Peck, the Court of In 
amendment to the constitution of the United States be|peachment, on motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, adjourn 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, which, |to twelve o’clock on Wednesday next. 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the Mr. LIVINGSTON submitted the following resolutior 
States, shall be valid, to all intentsand purposes, as part of} Resolved, That nothing contained in any of the rules f 
the constitution: conducting impeachments, made on the eleventh day of 
‘¢ That no person, who shall have been elected to the | May, 1830, shall be so construed as to prevent any Sena J 

office of President of the United States a second time, |tor, when he shall give his vote on the question of guilt; 
shall again be eligible to that office.” jor not guilty on any article in an impeachment, from : 

7" _— se inacilac cna signing his reasons for such vote. 

cMEAL, OF JUDGE PECK. “The Senate proceeded to the consideration of Executiv: 
At twelve o’clock the Senate again resolved itself into! business, and spent upwards of two hours on it, and ¢] 





a High Court of Impeachment. a as | adjourned. 
Mr. MEREDITH announced the absence of his friend and 
colleague, [Mr. Wirr,] in this case. He had been called Turspay, Janvanry 4. 


home to Baltimore by the dangerous illness of one of his ’ . A 
children. He felt the embarrassment of his own situa- THE IMPEACHMENT. 
tion, occasioned by this unpleasant circumstance. Tobe} The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. LIVINGS 
deprived of the aid of his colleague at any time, or on} TON, explaining the rules to conduct impeachments, s 
any occasion, would to him be a cause of regret; but in alas to allow any Senator to assign his reasons for his vot 
case of this magnitude, so interesting to the respondent, |on the question of guilty or not guilty, was taken up. 
and so interesting to the community, to be deprived of his} Mr. L. said that the resolution was predicated upon 
services was a source of deep regret. What he should,|/a doubt whether the rules adopted in May last did, or 
therefore, propose, with the consent of the managers on|did not, allow Senators to assign their reasons for t! 
the other side, was, that they should proceed to finish the | votes they might give on the pending impeachment. He 
examination of the witnesses, on the part of the United|was rather indifferent than otherwise as to the fate ol 
States, and then that this honorable court should adjourn |the resolution. Its object was to settle the doubts which 
over to Monday next, to await the return of Mr. Wirt. | existed on the subject; and that object would be attained, 
Mr. Bucwanan said, that the managers on the part of| whether the resolution should be rejected or adopt 
the House of Representatives would acquiesce in what-|Both sides of the question presented difficulties. Th 
ever the court might determine to be its pleasure on the|Court consisted of forty eight members; and if ev 
occasion. |member were to express his sentiments, after the Ma 
CuanrtesS. Hempstreapd, Enwarn Caarrrss,and Waar-|gers and the Counsel for the respondent had been heat 
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a great deal. of time w saubih be intel On the other] to state ‘the atieaniie of defence on which the respondent 
hand, the right to speak on the occasion was one which| relied, with the evidence to support that defence. The 
he considered a proper privilege; and he was, upon the| transaction which had produced this impeachment could 


whole, disposed to affirm it. be told in a very few words. The respondent, as judge 
At the suggestion of Mr. FORSYTH, the resolution] of the District Court of the United States in Missouri, had 
was laid upon the table until to-morrow. pronounced an opinion in a case of very great importance, 
NAVIGATION AND COMMERCE. and had been induced to publish that opinion in one of the 


newspapers of that country. It was already in proof, and 
would more fully be shown in evidence hereafter, that the 
opinion had been published not only at the request of the 
members of the bar, but of those persons generally who 
were interested in the case. One of the counsel con- 
cerned in it had thought proper afterwards to publish, 
anonymously, under the signature of ‘* A Citizen,” not a 
fair criticism upon it, but a bare enumeration of what he 
termed the errors of the Court, some of its principal 
errors in fact and in doctrine, some of the assumptions of 
the judge, without ass@®ning any reasons to sustain the 
charge. This publication, to the mind of the respondent, 
appeared to be a gross and palpable misreprese ntation of 
his opinion, calculated to bring his court into disrespect; 
and he proceeded to attach and punish its author for the 
contempt. After a patient hearing of two or three days; 
after giving to the counsel of the author every opportu- 
nity to defend him, and to him every opportunity to purge 
; : himself of all intentional disrespect to the court; after the 
spices. From some cause or other, the drawback on peremptory refusal of Mr. Lawless to answer the interroga- 
these articles amounted to more than the duties, More, | tories propounded to him, and his reassertion of the truth of 
therefore, was lost to the Government than was gained) pig publication, Judge Peck had sentenced him to twenty- 
from that source. Spices had become a necessary of life, | four hours’ imprisonment, and to a suspension from prac- 
ast e dutie freely fem in jelded nothin anes poor; = tice in his court for eighteen months. For this the re- 
as the « uties on them yie ded nothing to the treasury, he o ‘ nian iollareiaieies coh, oo bce isd > s an 
Sou pence wo nanion wp they chocld nut be rokeal | faetant Nea bem churns oth high miniemenamy 
ed, and why the bill should not pe ass. }and oppressive judicial power. Mr. M. then proceeded 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. | ¢9 state the facts and evidence by which the respondent 
After the consideration of Executive business, the Se- would be able to establish the positions, that a contempt 


nate adjourned. had been committed by Mr. Lawless; that the court pos- 
sessed a legal warrant to punish him for the contempt; and 
that, if not, the judge was influenced, in the case, by a 
sense of official obligation and duty, and not by the wilful, 
malicious, and arbitrary motive and intention imputed to 


The bill to abolish the charge of ten dollars for pass- 
ports and four dollars for clearances granted to ships and 
vessels bound to foreign ports, and to repeal the duties on 
cinnamon and other spices, was taken up. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that the first section of 
this bill had been reported by the Committee of Finance 
in consequence of the representation in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that our navigating interest 
was in a depressed c ondition. The charges for passports 
and clearances had been imposed in 1796, when we were 
in want of revenue, and for one or two other reasons 
which the honorable Senator stated. The revenue of the 
Government was now abundant; and to take off these 
charges, which amounted to a very sinall annual sum, 
would afford some little relief to the merchants. The 
second section of the bill was also predicated, i in part, on 
the report of the Secretary, in which it had been stated 
that nothing was, in fact, derived from the duties on 


Wepwespay, Jaw. 5. 
TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 
At twelve o’clock, the Senate resolved itself into a High 





Court of Impeachment. The managers of the House “of| him in the article of impeachment. He gave a history and 
Represe nts in 8, and the re spondent and his counsel, }c haracter of the land clk ims, and the transactions out of 
having taken their seats, which this imp« achment had grown; the arduous and 


Mr. MEREDITH rose and opened the grounds of d le-| perilous diffic ultie s which tl le respi ndent had to encoun. 
fence. He said that the honorable manager, who had| ter in the exercise of his jurisdictio n over the alleged con- 
stated the case for the impeachment, had properly advert-| cessions claimed under the Spanish authorities, and the 
ed to its great ar both to the respondent and| frauds, meditated and appreliended, against which he had 
the community. To the responde nt personaily, it was| to gu: urd. He described the case of Soulard, which had 
undoubtedly of very deep interest, in its character and its led to this impeachment, as a select and test cause, and 
consequences. He was charged with the exercise of an| said that it required no prophetic spirit in the judge to 
arbitrary, oppressive, and usurped judicial power, from| foresee the dissatisfaction which an adverse decision would 
malicious motives, to the great disparagement of public produce i in all the clai mants. It would « xtingwish their 
justice, and to the subversion of the liberties of the peo- hopes, as long as the dec ision remained unre ee ale d, or the 
ple of the United States. If this charge were sustained|court unchecked. Accordingly, general dis sati sfaciion 
by this honorable court, the respondent would be doomed | and dismay on the part of suitors did ensue he Jud 
to meet not only the lasting reproaches of his fellow-citi-] postponed the enrolment of his decree in the « ase, to ena- 
zens, but the grievous consequences of removal from of-| ble Mr. Lawless and his associate counsel to put in th 
fice, and, at the discretion of the court, sentenced to aj exceptions to it, or to furnish further argument upor 
perpetual ostracism from the confidence and honors of his} This was declined by them. The judge published h 
country. Considerations of this kind entitled him to the| opinion. The motives for its publication were summed 
most serious, calm, and dispassionate deliberation upon| up in his answer to the charge in the article of impeach- 
his case. Other considerations called for cool and candid|ment. He perceived that such publications were usual 








examination. The surest safeguard of the liberties of the} both in England and Ame ric ca, and saw no impropriety in 
people was to be found in the firm and independent ad-|the practice. On the contrary, the branch of law involved 
ministration of justice; and it became them to look to the|in the case was new; its gro unds had not been ful y argued 
safety of that portal which the constitution had placed|at the bar, and it was proper that they should be fully 
around the judicial authority of the country. If the doc-| opened for the deliber ate consideration of counsel; it was 
trine on which this impe achment had been supported | right that their client utld see the reasoning of 1 
were sustained, questions would arise out of the case of| court on the subject, ee if satisfactory, that they should 
deep and lasting importance. His duty on the occasion| be saved from any further expense. It was proper that 
was an exceedingly simple one; it was within prescribed | they should see that the court had not hastily a ( 


limits; and to these he should confine himself. He had|siderately assumed the principles upon whiel 
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was founded, but that it had conscientiously, upon facts|action only in colors of resentment; not bes witnesses 
and arguments which it could not resist, come to its con-| who were hostile, or who were present in court only at 
clusion in the case. Upon these reasons, the respondent | intervals while the case was pending; but by calm, disin- 
confidently relied for the justification of the publication of|terested, and intelligent witnesses, who were present 
his opinion. Eight days after, it was followed by the pub-|during the whole or greater part of the time, that the 
lication of ** A Citizen,” in another newspaper. In this, | manner of the judge was not more vehement than it usual! y 

the respondent saw a gross and palpable misrepresenta-| had been when his mind was deeply exercised on any sul 

tion, calculated to bring ridicule and contempt upon the | ject; that it was as mild as any judge who had ever graced 

court, to provoke the resentment of the claimants towards|the bench; that the language he used on the occasion was 

the judge, and to break down the court by the force of|addressed to the publication, and not to its author; and 

public opinion. Was the respondent just ified in these ap-| that, in fact, he looked beyond Mr. Lawless, to other and 
prehensions? Notwithstanding the gloss put upon the sub-|higher considerations, in awarding the attachment and . 
ject by the comparison which the honorable manager] punishment to which he had been sentenced, . 
{Mr. McDvrrre] had instituted between the opinion of} [Thisis but ‘‘a bird’s-eye view” ofthe speech of Mr. i.) 


“0 


the judge and the publication of Mr. Lawless, the re-| Rosertr Wasu, Esq. a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
spondent relied upon a candid examination and compari-| Missouri, was then called, sworn, and examined as a wit- 
son by this honorable court. ness in behalf of the respondent. At the conclusion of 4 


He would be able to show, by Fentle men familiar with | his testtmony— 
the case, that he was by no means singular in attributing] The Court adjourned over till twelve, and the Senate 
misrepresentation to the publication of “ A Citizen.’?| till eleven o Idiot, to-morrow. 

Men of intelligence, lawyers, acquainted with all the facts 





and doctrines of the case, looking with a single eye to Tuvrspay, Janvany 6. 
see whether misrepresentation was to be found in the After the transaction of some minor business, at twelve 


publication or not, would establish the fact. These same | o’clock, the Senate again resolved itself into a High Court 
witnesses would chow the effect of this misrepresentation. | of Impeachment. 

If Mr. Lawless’s publication could be considered an accu- Joun K. Watxer, of St. Louis, and Mr. Perris, a 
rate representation of the conclusions to which the court| imember of the House of Re presentatives, were called, 
had come in that case, they were so preposterous, so ab-| sy orn, and examined as witnesses, in behalf of the re 
surd, that nothing buti ignorance—an ignorance amountin g | spondent. Then adjourned. 

to ix dioey-—nothing but downright corruption, could have , 

influenced the judge. The effect of the misrepresenta- 
tion had been to destroy confidence in the court; the dis-| {he genate again resolved itself into a Court of Im 
appointment of the claimants was converted into hostility peachment. 

to the judge; and so great had been the distrust and dis-|" J. BG, Lee as, W. C. Carr, and Jeser E. Linpew, 
satisfaction, that memorials were sent to Congress, the} were called sworn, and examined in behalf of the re 
object of which was to deprive the court of its jurisdiction spondent. Judge Wasn was re-examined in part. 

over the claims, and to transfer it to another tribunal. The court deans adjourned to Monday. 

if, therefore, the respondent saw, or this honorable} ‘The Senate ordered two opinions of Judge Prcx to | 

court should believe that he conscientiously thought he printed, and also adjourned to Monday. 
saw, an evil design in the author of the publication, what} , 
course would they say was left him to pursue? Painful | 


as it was, there was but one course for him to take; and Aft osing of petitions, resolutions, and son 
: : ter dis S € ons cso anc 1 pr 
that was to guard the sacred ae committed to his charge, - I ‘8 I : as al 


lvate bills, the Senate again resolved itself into a High 
and to punish the contempt as he had punished it. In Cont of tasisabinneel © g! 
O ( ) ac ec . 
this, Mr. M. conte nde d, tl at the respondent had been | o ; I . . 
Mr. Merepirsa apologized for the absence of Mr 
justified by immemorial u s 5 . hove Seu “4: 
iW IRT, OCcasione d DY indisposition, 
| The deposition of Epwarp Bares, Joun Benv, at 
Samvuet Merry, in behalf of the respondent, were, with 
» Exce ption of certain parts expunged by agreement, 
: 1 } \ 5 jand agreeably to a decision of the court, received and read 
American precedents, by tl best lawyers and — st > 
a ia te , ne ~ jas evidence. Judge Carr was again called and re-ex 
patriots that ever ador ned the bench. It would be awe 3 ; 
: ‘ } \ . 1 amined; and two or three other witnesses gave their tes 
n due time, that the power had been exercised on Sen ce as ith +t! 
: alr eet. erhat . . }.{timony. The who evidence was closed, with t 
State courts; by the highest court in the Union; he the scention of som :pers in the General Land Offic 
.s ° ss oem “it e ) e pape reners ar e 
Circuit and District Courts of the United States, in cases ‘T I 
far more doubtful than this. The respondent was justific 
in treating and punishing the publication as a contempt, 





Fripay, January 7. 





Monpay, January 10 








; by the inherent power of| 
the courts; by a power w hich, although sometimes ques- 
tioned, had remained untouched in every political strug- 
gle that had taken place; untouched in every constitution | 


that had been adopted in the country It was justified bv] 





- 
on 











Turspay, Janvary 11. 





not only by the statute and common law, but by the law The Senate again sat as a Court of Impeachment. 
universal, by precedent, by the dec cisions of all the courts} The sitting was consumed in the production and exam 
in the country But. if he were not so justified, had he | ation of documentarv evidence and oral testimony in th 


been governed by the eh Pen teenie on imputed to him |¢ase of Judge Prex. The honorable Mr. Beynon w: 


in this i impeat chment, what motive could he have had? He |“ illed to prove the correctness of certain extracts tran 


had not had any personal disagreement with Mr. Lawless. lated by him from a Spanish ordinance into English. Co- 
No previous qu rrel had occurred between them. No|lonel Lawzess, Mr. Geren, and one or two other wit- 
. t st - ee ‘ . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ le Oe : . 
lurkine resentment existed. All their measures with |Messes were re-examined. Finally, at about four o clock, 


; ; ; : : alias 
cach other had been of a perfectly amicable nature. Was |it was announced by the managers for the House and th 


I I 








2 malicious motive to be found in the character of the re- | counsel for the respondent, that the evidence was closed, 
spondent? It would be shown that he was mild, concilia- |and that they would proceed with the argument to-morrow 
tory, and equable in temper; 1 tful a : Adjourned. 

a ort nt tov ls all--to the men s — ee 

subordinate officers of the court, 1t WepDNEsDAY, January 12. 

such a motive to ferred from the ‘The Senate again resolved itself into a High Court of 





| 
eae y th wh 1 ee tl tr .| Impeachment. 

















Jax. 13, 1831. ] 


In consequence of the continued indisposition of Mr. ms 
Wirt, Mr. TAZEWELL moved an adjournment of the | 
court till to-morrow, when his physicians thought he might | 
be sufficiently restored to attend the trial. 

The court accordingly adjourned. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business; and, after spending some time there- 


| 
on, adjourned. 





Tuvurspay, January 15. 


The Senate again resolved itself into a Court of Im- 
peachment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a letter from one | 
of the physicians of Mr. Wirt, expressive of the opinion 
that he could not at present leave his room, without some 
danger of a relapse at a more important crisis in the pend- 
ing trial, and that by Monday he would be entirely re- 
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|was no difficulty on the subject. 
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nent footing the one hundre -d and twelve thousand dollars 
which had been invested in three per cents. for these In- 
\dians. No gentleman could doubt that it was competent 
for the Government to appropriate that sum permanently 
for their use and benefit. The object of the second sec- 
tion was to appropriate an additional sum sufficient to 
make up the difference between six thousand dollars and 
the three per cent. interest for 1830. Mr. Morris had 
purchased lands from the Seneca tribe, and had agreed to 
pay one hundred thousand dollars for them. ‘That sum 
was to be placed in the hands of the President, as their 
trustee, and to be used for the purchase of stock in the 
old Bank of the United States, which yielded six per 
cent. While the charter of that bank continued, there 
After it expired, the 
money was vested in three per cent. stock, which did not 
yield six per cent. For reasons satisfactory to them, 
Government paid the deficiency annually, out of the cen- 


the 





stored to health. 
On motion of Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, the Court ad- 
journed to meet again on Monday next, at twelve o’clock. 


THE SENECA INDIANS. 
The Senate resumed its legislative character, and took 


up the bill to provide for the payment hereafter of an an- 
nuity of six thousand dollars to the Seneca tribe of In- 


| proper; and the President had, therefore, presented the 
subject to the consideration of Congress. The simple 


tingent funds of the War Department, until this adminis 
tration came into power. 









They deemed the practice im 


question was, whether it would be right a better to 
make up the difference for one year, in preference to a 
misunderstanding with these Indians. He thought it 





dians. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he did not recollect the particulars 
of this bill; but he was under the impression that the Go- 
vernment was under no obligation to pay the money pro- 
posed to be appropriated to these Indians. He call d upon 
some gentleman of the committee by whom the bill had 
been reported, to say whether the obligation of the Go- 
vernment was not to invest one hundred thousand dollars 
for the Seneca Indians; and whether that obligation had 
= bg en performed? 

r. DUDLEY replied, that, by the treaty 
mained: the United States were 
President, as trustee for them, 
of the United States, the sum of one hundred thous 
and dollars. The charter of that Bank had expired. 
The money was then invested in six per cent. United 
States’ stock. That stock having been reduced, three 
per cent. stock was purchased by Government for the 
Senecas. The Government, nevertheless, thought it 
their duty to continue to pay them six per cent. and did 
until a year or twoago. Since that time, the War De- 
partment conceived that there was no law to justi ify the 
payment of more than the three per cent. upon the 
amount of the investment. ‘The Indians refused to receive 
it. The obje ct of this bill was to give an authority to pay 
the six per cent. These Indians were much in want of 
the money. Some of the tribe were now here waiting 
for it 

Mr. FORSYTH believed the statement of the member 

from New York to be correct, and, if so, it appeared that 
the obligation of the Government had been performed. 
Were we then bound to give these Indians six per cent. 
for ever’? Their hundred thousand dollars, with the profits 
upon the sale of that sum, amounting to twelve thousand 
more, were secured to them. ‘The Government might be 
bound to invest the money in the most profitable stock 
for them, but not to secure them six per cent. He con- 
sidered it best to leave the matter as it stood, or to make 
a more profitable investment of the money, if that could 
be done. These Indians had been deceived; too much 
indulgence had heretofore been shown to them by the ad- 
ministr ators of the War Department; and this had been a 
dec eption, leading them to suppose th: at they had a claim 
to six per cent. per annum upon the origing al sum invested 
for them. 

Mr. WHITE said the bill provided for two objects. 
The object of the first section was to put upon a perma- 


with these 
bound to invest inthe 
in stock of the old Bank 


\would be better to make it up for 1830, and to make a 
similar appropriation for the present year, until the matter 
could be fixed on a permanent footing, than that any dis- 
content should be permitted to exist on the part of the 






































Indians. The investment in three per cent. stock had 
been made without the knowledge or consent of the 
Indians. They had no part in it. The Government had 


done it of its own accord, no doubt from the best of mo 


tives, probably because the best investment that could be 
made at the time. He thought the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that the Indians had 
always expected six per cent. lf the one hundred and 
twelve thousand dollars in three per cent. were sold at 
this time, they would, he believed, produce more than 
lone hundred thousand. He could see no objection to the 
bill. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that his objec 
in bringing this subject before the 


had been answered 


Sei It was admitted 


hate. 


that the United States had received no property from 
these Indians. ‘The lands had been obtained by Mr. 
Morris: and because the Government had been mad trus- 
tees in the case, they must pay this six per cent. in per- 


petuity. The simple question was, whether the United 
States shall now bind themselves to a perpetual appropri- 
ation of upwards of two thousand six hundred dollars per 
annum, merely because they had assumed to become the 
trustees for these Indi Mr. F. concluded by asking 
the Secretary of the Senate to read that part of the treaty 
with these Indians, under which the obligati 
had been incurred. 


ans. 


on in que stion 


Mr. SANFORD inquired what were we bound in good 
faith to do to those Indians? We were 1 ourselves con- 
struing the treaty with them. What was the understand- 
ing of the Indians of this treaty? All the acts done under 


own acts. By these the Indians under- 
vy were to receive six percent. upon the 
thousand dollars. This Government had 
The compact had been heretofore so con- 
us, and so understood by the Indians. All the 
in the investments for them had been our 


it had been our 
stood that they 
one hundred 
thought so. 
strued by 
changes 


own 
acts. They kne w nothing of them. The present wasa 
new construction of the compact with them, with which 


they had nothing todo. It had been done 
He was in favor of the bill. 
SMITH, in order to obtain some 


without their 
assent. 


Mr. information on th« 









subject, moved to lay the bill on the table till to-morrow 
morning. 
It was accordingly so ordered 
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SENATE. ] The Storm—- Vessels in Distress. 


(Jan. 14, 17, 1831. 


Fripay, Jan. 14. of the expense, he had relied on mercantile gentleme, 

Mr. NOBLE submitted the following resolution: better qualified than he was to judge. 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the General Land| _ Mr. TAZEWELL said, in substance, that he considered 
Office be directed to communicate to the Senate copies |the bill to be unconstitutional; that, if it were based upon 
of all the proceedings on file in his office, relative to the that article of the constitution which authorized Congress 
location of lands in the State of Indiana, by the Commis-|*° regulate commerce, it involved a more extensive exe: 
sioners appointed on the part of the State of Indiana, and | ©8¢ of power, that of enabling the President to send 
the Commissioner or Agent appcinted by the authority vessels along the coast to pick up wrecks, than had ev 
of the United States, under the act entitled «An act to|>een claimed, even under that clause. Before the bill 
authorize the State of Indiana to locate and make a road |CUld be passed by Congress, and approved by the Presi 
therein named;” also copies of all letters addressed to him, dent, the effects of the storm would be over. He doubted 
relating to the subject of the location of the land in ques- the power of Congress to pass the bill, and he considere« ' 
tion; together with the decision of the late acting Com- that it would be very partial in its beneficial operation. 
missioner of the General Land Office on the subject. Mr. LIVINGSTON said he had not expected to hea 

Mr. N. said he was aware that, by the rules of the Sen. | the extraordinary objection which the Senator from Vir 
ate, it required their unanimous consent to consider the |ginia had urged against the bill. He did not derive his 
resolution at this time. He hoped that such consent would | Constitutional authority for the bill from the cleuse for 1 ri 
be given. His object was to receive copies of all the | gulating commerce, but from the general power of th : 
evidence in the office of the Commissioner of the General|GOVernment to protect commerce, and to manage ou E 
Land Office, public and private, which had a bearing upon |freign relations. Whence did we derive the power to 
the subject embraced in the resolution which he had | build light-houses, beacons, and buoys? What argume: 
offered. It was a duty which he owed to the people of| ¥*% there for employing the navy on such occasions, that 
Indiana to make the call for the evidence, upon a subject | did not equally authorize the employment of merchat 
which interested them. He was satisfied that the people | Vessels , He knew of none. So much for the constitu . 
of that State would never yield to the decision given to| tional objection. Now for the expediency of the measure 
the act of Congress named ‘in the resolution, by the late He did not think that it was to be ridiculed out of th: 
acting Commissioner of the General Land Office. He ex-| 5nate by the suggestion, that these vessels were to be 
pected that the Legislature of the State of Indiana, now |5¢t to pick up wrecks. They were to be sent out to 
in session, would, by memorial to Congress, shortly ne, | Prevent wrecks; not to remedy the mischief, but to pre 
present the rights of the State by fact and law, or to some | ventit. The storm had now lasted four days. It was no! 


| 


other tribunal. To meet their views promptly, when|°ve!: The wind was still high. Vessels bad been, pro 
they arrive, he desired all the evidence officially, to enable bably, driven forty or fifty leagues from the coast. It 


the Senate to act. \might be days, and weeks, and months, before some of 
The resolution was then, by unanimous consent, read a|them could getinto port. Their seamen might be frozen 
second time, and adopted. their rigging stiff with snow and ice. In this situation, 


The remainder of the day was spent in disposing of| they would consider the relief proposed to be sent to 
other motions, and debating the bill for the relief of| them, asa messenger from heaven. The constitutional 
Peters and Pond, of Boston. jobjection weighed nothing with him. If the measu 

Adjourned to Monday. | were, as it would be, useful and humane, that was enough 
4 for him in the present instance. It was not New York 
|only, but the Capes of Virginia, and elsewhere, from 
A message was received from the House of Represen- oe ae — ms premeres Sereutens d, 2 — 
tatives, announcing the resolution of that House to attend ee ee the fatigues, and dangers, and calami 

‘ ties, incident to this stormy season. 


the Senate, from day to day, during the argument in the} sae centres ce a 
. ee te Rae ee ee 5 : we! Mr. SILSBEE said that the proposed measure would 
impeachment now pending against James H. Peck, Dis- 


Fe EO jnot be confined to one port. Orders could be imnx 
trict Judge of Missouri. | Aiatiaker cies fee aie aa ean 3 
|diately sent to New York, Norfolk, and Charleston, to 
THE STORM—VESSELS IN DISTRESS. | afford the relief from suffering and danger so well d 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, by unanimous consent, introduced | scribed by the Senator from Louisiana. Some small ves 
a bill to enable the President to employ, without delay, isels, with beef, pork, and other articles, could be at onc 
two or more vessels, with supplies of men, provisions, | provided to meet ships in distress, and would truly 
and other necessaries, to cruise off the coast of the United | considered as angels from heaven. No one who had n 
States, for the purpose of supplying and succouring ves-| experienced them, could imagine the distress to which our 
sels that may have suffered by stress of weather during| seafaring people were liable at this season of the yea 
the present inclement season, and appropriating fifteen} As to the expense, more revenue would probably be say 
thousand dollars for carrying the objects of the bill into| by the measure than it would cost. 
effect. Mr. TAZEWELL said he should interpose no othe: 
In asking leave to introduce this bill, Mr. L. said that| objection than his vote to the bill. He had asked the 
its object was to relieve our vessels and seamen thatjhonorable Senator from Louisiana, whether he found his 
might be on the coast at this very inclement season. Those {authority for this measure in the power of Congress to 
only who had been in vessels in that situation, could real-|regulate commerce?’ but he had received no new light 
ize the suffering and distress to which they and their crews|upon the subject. The gentleman and he differed on 
were exposed. The bill was intended to enable the Pre-| constitutional questions from the bottom. He could. not 
sident to fit out two or more ships, to supply them with|find this authority in the power to create and support a 
men and provisions that might be needed at this trying|navy, nor in the power to control our foreign relations 
moment. What, sir! the power to protect our own ships to bé 
Mr. HAYNE inquired whether the object was to au-|found in the power over our foreign relations’ He re 
thorize the President to send out armed vessels belonging peated, that, before this bill could pass into a law, th: 
to the navy, or merchant vessels, and whether any esti-| mischief would be done. The danger was not at Savan 
mate of the expense had been obtained. |nah, Charleston, or New Orleans; it would be greate: 
Mr. LIVINGSTON replied, that the President would|along the coast of Maine than any where else. The storm 
despatch on this service any vessel that might be ready|raged there with the greatest violence. It was not co! 
for it, whether merchantmen or others. As to the amount|templated to send any relief to that coast. ‘The spot 


Monpay, Jan. 17. 
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most exposed. ‘would derive the least benefit from the 
measure. 

Mr. SILSBEE explained. It was Charlestown, in Mas- 
sachusetts, to which he had alluded. The effects of this 
storm were not over. They might last thirty or forty days. 

Vessels within one hour’s sail of port might be blown off 
for leagues. Many vessels would be in that situation. It 
was to ‘supply such ships with men and provisions that this 
bill has been introduced. 

Mr. HAYNE moved to refer the bill to the Committee 
of Commerce, and suggested that this reference would 
enable the Senate to afford relief in the most efficient 
manner. He also suggested that the Government now 
possessed the means to ex tend the most prompt aid to ves- 
selsin distress. A circular fromthe Treasury Department 
could put in immediate requisition our revenue cutters for 
this purpose. 

After one or two additional remarks from Mr. WOOD- 
BURY, Mr.SMITH, of Maryland, and Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
the motion of Mr. HAYNE was negatived, and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON then moved that the bill be forth- 
with read a third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT stated that this motion re- 
quired the unanimous consent of the Senate before it could 
be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN objected to it, and it could not, therefore, 
be received. 

TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 

The Senate then again resolved itself into a High Court 
of Impeachment. 

Judge Carr appeared at the bar, and was permitted to 
make some explanation on a point of his former testimony. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, a manager on the part 
a House of Re a sentatives, then rose, and addressed 

ery learned and able argum« nt to the court in support 
of the impeachment. Having concluded at four o’clock, 
the court adjourned. 
RELIEF VESSELS. 

The Senate having resumed its legislative character, 

Mr. BROWN withdrew the objection which he had 
made this morning to the third reading of the bill for send- 
ing relief oe off our maritime coast; 
read a third time, and passed by the following vote, Mr. 
F aa TH bei ng required the yeas and nays. 

‘AS.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 

( . ise, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hen dric ks, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Livingston, Marks, 
Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, 
smith, of Maryland, Sprague, Webster, Woodbury.—26. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsy th, Grun- 


Ruggles, 


y, Hayne, King, McKinley, Poindexter, Robinson, Smi th, 
of Sourh ¢ Carolina, Tazewell, Tyler—13. 
Adj yurned. 





Tvuespay, Janvary 18, 

After receiving petitions, 
mmittees, the Senate 
Court of Impeachment. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, one of the managers of the House of 


resolutions, and reports of| 
again resolved itself into a High | 


Relief Vi esse ls. ieee achment Expenses. — Trial of Judge Peck. 





Representatives, commenced an argument in support of| 


the impeachment at twelve 
little past three. He 
tions that Judge Peck had no legal jurisdiction over the 

iblication of Mr. Lawless, even supposing it to have been 
« contempt, for which he imprisoned and suspended him; 
and that, in truth, that publication was no contempt at all. 
Mr. W. defended the liberty of the press with energy and 


o’clock, and concluded ata 


zeal. 
Mr. BUCHANAN and Mr. STORRS stated, for the in- 
formation of the counsel of the respondent, who will to- 


norrow commence tl 


\ yf Vil 


1e argument in his defence, the addi- 


° . . | 
advanced and maintained the posi- 





Sper 


tional. satbesitiee: Ww hich they intended to produce in support 
of the impeachment. 
The court and Senate then adjourned. 


Wepnespar, January 19. 

After disposing of some morning business, the S@hate 
resumed the impeachment. 

Mr. MEREDITH addressed the court for three hours, 
in defence of the respondent. Having become exhausted 
in physical strength before he could conclude his speech, 
the court, at three o’clock, adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Jancary 20. 
The Senate spent the principal part of to-day as a Court 
of Impeachment. 
Mr. MEREDITH continued, without concluding, his ar- 
gument in defence of the respondent. 


Fripay, January 21. 
IMPEACHMENT EXPENSES. 

The bill making provision for the payment of the wit- 
nesses, and of other expenses incurred in the trial of James 
H. Peck, District Judge of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Missouri, was taken up. (The bill allows each wit- 
ness four dollars per day, and twenty cents mileage for 
travelling expenses. ] 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that the witnesses who 
had attended the trial of Judge Chase had been allowed 
but three dollars a day, and twelve and a half cents mile- 
age. He wished to know the reasons which had induced 
the committee to increase the compensation of the wit- 
nesses and the mileage in the present case. 

Mr. IREDELL replied, that when Judge Chase was 
tried, the pay of members of Congress was six dollars: it 
was now eight dollars. The committee conceived it but 


just to fix the compensation to the witnesses at one-half of 


that which was allowed members. 

Mr. GRUNDY said that another consideration showed 
the propriety of the increase. These witnesses had come 
from a much greater distance than the witnesses in the case 
of Judge Chase. Most of them were professional men, 


}and had, by their absence from home, lost nearly a half 
and it was then} 


year’s pr actice. He should vote for the four dollars, and 
would have voted for six dollars if that sum had been in 
the bill. 

The blank in the bill was filled with the sum of twelve 
thousand dollars for the expenses of the trial; and, thus 
amended, it was engrossed, read a third time, and passed. 

TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 
The Senate then again resolved itself into a High Court 


|of Impeachment. 


Mr. MEREDITH continued his argument for the re- 
spondent until half past three o’clock, when the court and 
Senate adjourned. 


Saturnpay, January 22. 

The Senate having again resolved itself into a Court 
of Impeachment, 

Mr. MEREDITH concluded his argument at twenty 
minutes past one o’clock. 

Mr. WIRT then rose to address the court for the re- 
spondent. He regretted that he had been the unwilling 
cause of so much delay in the progress of this trial, and 
thanked the honorable court for the humanity of the in- 
dulgence which they had extended towards him. His 
friend might also have consumed much more time, in the 
opinion of some, than was necessary; but it would be re- 
collected that two-thirds of that time had been used in 
reading precedents from the books. Ina case in which 
the respondent was so deeply concerned, it would be a 
dereliction of duty on the part of his counsel, if they were 
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to relinquish any of the ground which the honorable ma- 
nagers had deemed material to their argument; and time 
had probably been saved by the reading of the books 
which had been produced by his colleague. It would not 
be necessary to read them again. He should content him- 
self with bestowing upon them a few passing remarks 
when he should come to the cases which they presented. 
Some topics which had, he could not but presume, been 
introduced for effect, it would be necessary for him to no- 
tice. In doing so, he begged to be understood as treating 
the honorable managers with every possible respect. He 
knew the amiable, upright, and enlightened qualities 
which adorned them. Whatever they had deemed of im- 
portance, he could not be so presumptuous as to pass by| 
unregarded. It had been stated that the House of Repre-| 
sentatives, by a large majority, in which party had no) 
share, had voted thisimpeachment. What was the object 
of this remark? Why was it introduced here? Could it 
enter into the consideration of this honorable court, whe-| 
ther the House of Representatives had been hasty or not; 
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with the respondent. He admitted an equality of infirmity 
with the honorable managers. This honorable court 
would decide between them. To what other cause than 
prejudice could he impute the language in which the re- 
spondent had been held up as a judicial tyrant, a petty pro- 
vincial judge, a monster, walking over the fallen bodies of 
the constitution and laws of his country? This picture of 
wickedness and horror had been sent as far as the press 
could range; as far as the wings of genius and eloquence 
could send it. Many a father in the remote parts of the 
country had read this account with feelings of abhorrence. 
With the paper in his hand, he had probably said to his 
son—see, what a monster is now before the Senate of the 


| United States! If your country should ever elevate you to 


public station, never become such a monster as this Peck 

He may no doubt have had respectable parents; he may 
once have been respectable himself; but see what a mon- 
ster of crime, of shame, and of ignominy, he has now be- 
come! How long would it not be before this eruel erro: 
could be corrected; before it would be seen, upon the tes- 


whether party had influenced them in the vote which they |timony of the most respectable gentlemen, that this mon- 


gave for this impeachment? 
respondent, or in those who were connected with him, to 
impeach their proceedings? He knew too well his duty 
to that honorable House, to this honorable court, and to 
his humble self, to step so far out of his way as to question 
the motives for this impeachment. 
sentatives were the grand inquest of the nation. Their 
article of impeachment against Judge Peck was the finding 


The House of Repre-| 


Would it be decorous in the | ster was one of the most mild, patient, kind and courteous 


of human beings: so amiable, that, in the language of one 
of the witnesses, he was dear to all who knew him. He 
could not help ascribing the terrible picture which had 
been drawn of the respondent, to some unaccountable pre- 
judice. He adverted to other topies, of which the honor- 
|able managers appeared to him to have taken a discolored 
j}and distorted view. 





of the grand jury. Would it be proper, in a case before a 
petit jury, for counsel to appeal to the proceedings of the 
grand jury; to say that they had, by a large majority, un- 
influenced by party spirit, found a bill of indictment? 
Would not the court, in that case, stop counsel, and say 
to him, sir, we have nothing to do with the grand jury, 
or its motives; we are to try this case upon its merits, 
without reference to what passed in the grand jury on the 
subject? The finding of the grand inquest is simply the 
accusation. The honorable House had not come here to 
sacrifice a victim whom they had fore-doomed to destruc. 
tion. They had done nothing more than to declare that 
the offence with which the respondent had been charged, 
was worthy of a trial. The respondent was not there, 
before the honorable House, upon his trial. ‘They had 
sent him here to be tried. What was the fundamental 
feature of a trial of that sort? It was, that the accused 
was presumed to be innocent until he had been found 
guilty. But, if the remark of which he was now complain- 
ing were to have weight, that principle would be reversed. 
The accused was to be presumed to be guilty until proved 
to be innocent. He hoped to hear no more of the majo- 
rity, or the motive by which this impeachment had been 
instituted by the honorable House. He considered such 
remarks improper. The respondent stood here unknown, 
almost alone, a stranger from the western wilds, to breast 
the storm of this impeachment. He trusted to this honor- 
able court for a fair trial, and relied upon the correctness, 
and innocence, and purity, of his own conduct, for an ho- 
norable acquittal. He would be tried by the simple, na- 
ked facts and principles of the case, and not by the dramatic 
exhibition of fancied analogies which they had witnessed. 
Was the respondent to be involved in the turpitude of all 
the wicked judges of England; in the guilt of the unspar- 
ing Jeffreys, the tumyltuous Scroggs, and the tyrant Brom- 
ley? He trusted not: he hoped that he would be tried 
upon his own merits alone. He admonished the honorable 
managers, that something was continually occurring to 
remind us of the infirmity of human reason contending 
against human prejudice. This must teach charity to all. 
He apprehended the existence of some extraordinary pre- 
judice which had influenced and inflamed the spirit of this 
prosecution. He, too, might be the vict 
of that friendship which a close 


m of prejudice; 
prejudice; 


intimacy had produced 


The respondent had been represented as an enemy to 
|the freedom of the press; a principle sacred to all. He 
| was represented to have scoffed at it. This judicial mon 
|ster was described as having walked over the prostrate 
liberty of the press, and as having attempted to sneer and 
|snarl it out of existence. Where had he said this of it 
| Where had he uttered one sentiment of disrespect towards 
|the liberty of the press? Not here, certainly. But | 

i had done so in his defence before the House of Represen 
tatives, which had been introduced as evidence here, fi 
ithe purpose of establishing this charge against the respor- 
dent. Look at that defence, and see whether he has 
|treated the liberty of the press with contempt. ‘*It is 
|said, that in punishing this publication as a conte mpt, the 
| judge has invaded the liberty of the press.” What is 
|liberty of the press? And in what does it consist? Does 
lit consist in a right to vilify the tribunals of the country, 
|and to bring them into contempt, by gross and wantoi 
|misrepresentations of their proceedings? Does it c 

jin a right to obstruct and corrupt the streams of justic 
iby poisoning the public mind with regard to causes 
|these tribunals, before they are heard? Is this a corre 
lidea of the liberty of the press? Ifso, the defamer has a 
lcharter as free as the winds, provided he resort to th 
| press for the propagation of his slander; and, under t 
prostituted sanction of the liberty of the press, hoary 
|and virgin innocence lie at his mercy. This is not the idca 
of the liberty of the press which prevails in courts of jus 
|tice, or which exists in any sober or well regulated mind 
| The liberty of the press is among the greatest of blessings, 
'civil and political, so long as it is directed to its proper ob- 
ject, that of disseminating correct and useful informatio 
among the people. But this greatest of blessi: gs may L 
|come the greatest of curses, if it shall be permitted to 
| burst its proper barriers. The river Mississippi is a ble 
ing to the country through which it flows, so long as it 
keeps within its banks; but it becomes a scourge and a 
destroyer when it breaks them. ‘* The liberty of the 
| press has always been the favorite watchword of those w! 
live by its hcentiousness. It has been, from time imme- 
morial, is still, and ever will be, the perpetual decant. 
on the lips of all libellers. Oswald attempted to sci 
himself under its egis, in the case which has been cited 
from the Ist Dallas. But the attempt was in vain. The 
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Trial of Judge Peck. 


court taught him the difference between the liberty of the| mencement of this trial, been subjecte os commmeniny 
press and the licentiousness of the press. and, in his fur-| so severe, what might not be expectec - ~ oe Ba 
ther attempt to raise an impeachment against the judges| had been charged upon the respondent, ~_ ie had darec 

for that sentence, the House of Delegates confirmed the| to attempt to buy off this impeachment by an intimation 
wholesome lesson. If, indeed, the liberty of the press was | that he was entitled to consideration and Sonnet, ae 
a panoply broad enough to cover every thing done in its | cause he had decided the case of Soulard in fav or of ; 1e 
name, nothing in the form of a publication could ever bave United States. It had been alleged that he had tr iec ~ 
been punished as a contempt of court. In all the report-| buy off the House of Representatiy es by dirty acres. I 

ed cases, in which those publishers have been called to|he had done so, he wasa vile and degrade d man, and, he 
answer for a contempt, wherever the defence has appear-| would add, one of the most consummate fools that ever 
ed in the report, it is the hberty of the press which is the|sat upon the bench. But where had he said this nt - 
perpetual theme. It is uniformly claimed to be the right|the close of his defence, he (Judge Peck] observed, 
of the citizen to question the acts of all public men, and | ** that, in this proceeding, he was actuated by a sense 
the changes are continually rung on that great palladium of official duty. He considered it his duty to sustain 
of human rights and human happiness—the hberty of the |the dignity and authority of the court over which he 
press; as if human rights and human happiness could be|had been appointed to preside: he considered it due to 
promoted by the prostration and destruction of courts of|the Government which he represented; due to the tri- 
justice, or by poisoning their streams in the fountain head. |bunal, and due to the suitors whose rights were com- 


It is unnecessary to pursue this subject. The judge has 
never pretended that his opinions are not to be questioned. 
He insists, however, that they are to be questioned only 
according to the laws of the land. One mode of question- 
ing them, under these laws, is by appeal to a superior 
court; and, after the subject-matter shall have been finally 
decided, another mode of questioning them is, by respect- 
ful discussion, either in the public prints or clsewhere. 
In the present case, the first mode of questioning the opi- 
nion, that by appeal, had been resorted to. For the sccond 
mode, that of respectful discussion, the case was not ready, 
because the subject-matter had not been disposed of final- 
ly; and even if it had been, it has been shown that there 
was no semblance of investigation in this article; no pre- 
tence of discussion of any kind. It was sheer misrepre- 


sentation; and it does not follow, that, because an opinion of 


a court may be respectfully discussed, it may, therefore, be 
misrepresented; much less, thatit may be so misrepresent- 
ed as not only to impair the confidence of the public in the 
dignity, intelligence, and purity of the tribunal, but to ren- 
der both the judge and the court objects of universal con- 
tempt, scorn, and ridicule; and least of all, that, in doing 
this, a strong prejudice shall also be infused into the pub- 
lic mind with regard to causes still pending in the court.” 


Was this [demanded Mr. Wirt] a sneer at the liberty of 


the press’ Was there here any snarl at the liberty of the 
press? Was the declaration, that it was the greatest of hu- 
man blessings, confined to the dissemination of truth and 
intelligence among the people, an attempt to bring the li- 
berty of the press into contempt? Was not the doctrine 
here laid down by the judge the sound doctrine concern- 
ing the liberty of the press? And would it not meet the 
approbation of all, except the libeller? To be useful, the 
liberty of the press must be restrained. 
restraint was impressed upon every part of creation. By 
restraint the planets were kept in their orbits. The earth 
performed its regular evolutions by the restraint of the 
centrifugal force operating upon it. The vine would shoot 
into rank luxuriance, if not under the restraint of the laws 
of nature, by which every thing was preserved within its 
proper bounds, 
with this principle? and was not the hberty of the press to 
be restrained to the performance of its mghtful functions 
of propagating truth for just ends? It was not always 
those who were loudest in their clamors for the libert 


The principle of 


Was not every thing on earth impressed | 


mitted to its protection, to punish this contempt as he did 
punish it. He did consider himself, and does still consider 
himself, as sustained, at every step, by the highest authori- 
ty. He believed it, conscientiously, to be his solemn and 
imperious duty to make the example which he did make, 
more especially in relation to the country in which he 
holds his courts, and the nature of the claims which he 
was called upon to adjudicate, and which had produced 
this agitation. If, in so doing, he has erred, he has erred 
jin company with judicial characters with whom any judge 
may be proud to associate; and he has yet to learn that 
such an error would be a high misdemeanor in the sense 
of the constitution of the United States. Judge Peck is 
perfectly aware of the purposes to be answered by his 
removal, and is, therefore, not at all surprised at the per- 
jtinacity with which it has been sought for the last four 
jyears. Whether these purposes are such as the interests 
of the United States call upon them to countenance, by 
ordering further proceedings in this case, isa question 
for others, not for Judge Peck. Confident he is, that, if 
he had been made of more pliant materials, and could 
have reconciled it to himself to consult his repose, rather 
|than his sense of duty, the House would not have been 





|troubled with this inquiry.” Was this, sir, a proposition to 


buy off impeachment? Was this the language of a man 
crouching under the charge which had been alleged against 
lhim? There was no attempt, here, to screen himself by 
la bribe; by an appeal to the interest of the honorable 
House of Representatives. It was the language of a man 
indignantly asserting his innocence, and turning upon his 
accuser. It was no attempt to buy off punishment. Let 
| candid and honorable men read and decide for themselves. 
| There was another circumstance which he felt himself 
|called upon to notice with unspeakable regret. He had 
heard of it with pain, while confined to his bed. The 
respondent, held up, as he had been, before these crowd- 
ed galleries, and this assembled multitude, as a judicial 
monster; a petty provincial tyrant; thus caricatured, em- 
paled and crucified, before this nation, with these lacerated 
| feelings, having occasion to speak to a point of evidence, 
he had betrayed an emotion with his trembling hand; a 
tear had started from his eye. Was it wonderful that the 
respondent, innocent and simple-hearted as a child, with 
his reputation at hazard; with an aged parent, whose gray 





y of| hairs he did not wish to send down to the grave with sor- 


the press, who were its best friends. There be those who, | row, should have thus betrayed his feelings on the occa- 


when they hear those bursts of genius and eloquence upon 
the liberty of the press, could say, like poor Cordelia— 

** Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 

My heart into my mouth: I love your Majesty 

According to my bond; nor more, nor less,” 

He thought there had been no occasion for the remarks 
which had been made on this subject. Judge Peck loved 
the liberty of the press with as much purity as those who 
had been so loud in its praises. If he had, in the com- 


sion? Yet, an honorable manager [Mr. Wick.irre] had 
represented him as shedding feigned tears, crocodile tears, 
before this assembly and this nation. Did the honorable 
manager recollect the prosecution of Sir Walter Raleigh 
by Sir Edward Coke’ Did he remember the spirit in 
which that prosecution had been conducted? Did he re- 
collect that Sir Edward Coke had stigmatized that gallant 
soldier as a spider of hell? Let him ask the honorable 
manager which character he would rather bear with pos- 
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terity—that of Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir Edward Coke? 
He had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the 
“honorable manager; he well knew that unkindness and| 
barbarity were far removed from his heart. What, then, | 
but some unaccountable prejudice could have induced 
these remarks?’ They had gone to the world. It would 
be a long time before this trial would go before the world, 
to correct the impressions which the representations of 
honorable managers had made. He had, therefore, been | 
anxious to show that the respondent was not the judicial | 
monster that he was charged with being; that he had not 
violated the liberty of the press; that he had not attempt- | 





| 
| 
} 
| 


; 
ed to buy off this impeachment; that he was amiable, | 
patient, and forbearing, both as a man anda judge, and | 
. . . * . . | 
prejudice, of heated and perverted imaginations, having | 
no foundation in fact. 


case; when, at the suggestion of Mr. Wessrer, the court | 


adjourned. 
a —_ | 
Monpay, January 24, 

The Senate having again resolved itself into a Court of 
Impeachment, 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose and said, that in consequence of | 
a remark of Mr. Wirt yesterday, he felt himself called | 
upon to say, in substance, that the publication of his re- 
marks, in opening the case against Judge Peck, had been 
made without his authority; that the report of these re- 
marks must have appeared evidently imperfect, though 
probably as perfect as, under the circumstances, it could 
have been; and that, if he had been consulted, he should 
have advised against the publication. 

Mr. WIRT acceded to the correctness of these sugges- 
tions, and appeared to do so the more readily from the 
fact that he had seen his own remarks, made on Saturday, 
published this morning, without his having been consulted 
on the subject. He added, that he was sure that nothing 
had been said by the honorable manager in his opening | 
speech, of the truth of which he had not been entirely | 
satisfied. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tvespay, Janvary 25. 

The Senate again resolved itself intoa High Court of| 
Impeachment. 
Mr. WIRT occupied four hours in concluding his speech | 
for the respondent. Wit, sarcasm, searching argument, 
and impressive eloquence, poured forth in streams, rivet- 
ed the attention and elicited the admiration of a crowded 
Senate-room and crowded galleries during that long space 
of time. Whatever might be the fate of the respondent, 


said the graceful orator, in subdued and almost exhausted | 


Trial of Judge Peck. 


n ’ : 7 j}amine and report the present condition{of the Post Offi 
Mr. Winr was proceeding to consider the merits of the !+ 


las long as they were true to themselves. 


[Jan. 24 to 28, 1851. 
causes not pending in court, were misdemeanors, whic}, 
could only be punished by indictment and trial, and th; 
the conduct of Judge Peck tended to break down all th 
securities and guards which the law had raised for the p 
tection of the liberties of the American people. 

Before he concluded, the court adjourned. 





Taurspay, January 27. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee appointed te ji 
vestigate thejpresent condition of the Post Office Depart 
ment, offered the following resolution, observing that tl 
committee were unanimously of the opinion, that, in ord ‘ 
to prosecute that investigation with effect, it was necess 
ry that they should be empowered to send for persons a: 
yapers. 

Resolved, That the Select Committce appointed to c1 ; 


‘epartment have power to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. CLAYTON moved the second reading and adoptior i 
of the resolution at this time; but this motion requiri: : 
the unanimous assent of the Senate for its passage, ani 
Mr. BENTON objecting to it, the resolution lies on t! 
table one day. E 

Mr. LIVINGSTON submitted the following resolutior 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructe: 
to inquire into the expediency of making further provi 
sion for the support of Africans captured by vessels of th: 
United States, and brought into the United States. 

TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 

The Senate then again resolved itself into a Court of 
Impeachment. 

Mr. STORRS concluded his argument in support of th 
impeachment. Its sequel was peculiarly impressive a 
eloquent. One sentiment uttered by the honorable ma 
ager is especially worthy of record. He said the b 
support of the judiciary was to be found in the affecti 
of the people. The people would be true to the judicia 
The judicia 
would find protection with the people, and in their le; 
lative halls, until they should become so debased as to | 
unworthy of protection. It was not by the usurpation o! 
an unlawful and tyrannical power, nor by the exercis 


jan unlawful jurisdiction, that they could expect their i 


pendence to be respected or preserved; and he seem¢ 
press this point so far as to think that the character, utility 
and fate of the judicial branch of the Government depe: 
ed upon the decision of this case. 

The court and Senate adjourned. 


Fripay January 28. 


The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. CLAYTON, 
and Mr. LIVINGSTON, were severally taken up 


tones; whether convicted or acquitted, he should always jadopted. 


be proud to take him by the hand as that noblest of God’s 
works, AN HONEST MAN, and to call him urs FRIEND. 
The ourt cand Senate then adjourned. 





Wepnespay, January 26. 


After the consideration of a number of private bills, 


TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 
The Senate again resolved itself into a High Court ot 
| Impeachment. 
| Mr. WIRT, with permission, explained a remark whic 
ihe was understood to have made towards the conclusio 
lof his argument in favor of the respondent. 





&e. the Senate again resolved itself into a Court of Im-| 


peachment. 

Mr. STORRS rose and addressed the Court in support 
of the impeachment, for upwards of three hours. He 
maintained the position, that no free citizen could be pun- 
ished by the summary process of attachment for a libel or 
contempt aguinst any court in a cause not pending in that 
court; that such a powcr had never been exercised, even 
by the courts of England; that the charge against Judge 
Peck was not so much for suspending Mr. Lawless, as an 
attorney, from practice in his court, but for imprisoning 
him, and depriving him of his liberty as a citizen, without 
indictment and trial by jury; that libels or contempts, for 


Mr. BUCHANAN then rose, and addressed the court 
in an able argument in support of the impeachment. H 
ideclared, that the usurpation of an authority not legally 
|possessed by a judge, or the manifest abuse of a pow 
really given, was a misbehavior in the sense of the coi 
stitution, for which he should be dismissed from offic 
He contended, that the conduct of Judge Peck, in the c: 
of Mr. Lawless, was in express violation of the const 
tion and the laws of the land; that the circumstances « 
that case were amply sufficient to show a criminal int 
tion on his part in the summary punishment of Mr. Law 
less; that, in order to prove the criminality of his inte ntion, 
it was not necessary to demonstrate an actually malicious 
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action, or a lurking revenge; that the infliction upon Mr.| Mr. WOODBURY admitted the fact, that the subject of 
Lawless of a summary and cruel punishment, for having} the memorial related immediately to manufactures, and to 
written an article decorous in its language, was itself suf-| manufactures the most important to the country; but they 
ficient to prove the badness of the motive; that the conse-| were directly concerned with commerce, and, in the end, 
quences s of the judge’s actions were indicative of his i » were vitally interesting to it. The memorial should then 
tentions; that our courts had no right to punish, as for! go to that distinct committee. The gentleman from New 
contempts, in a summary mode, libels, even in pending} Jersey had made an allusion to the memorial, praying for 
causes; and that, if he succeeded, as he believed he should, | a drawback on nails. He had and still thought that that 
in establishing the se positions, he should consider that he| memorial had been very properly referred to ‘the Commit- 
had a right to demand the judgment of the court against] tee on Commerce; not that nails were not manufactures, 
the respondent. The honorable manager continued to} but because the object of the memorial w = for the x 


address the court for three hours and a quarter; and find-| fit of the commercial interest. Suppose, [said Mr. W.] 
ing that he could not conclude his argument at this sitting, |the memorial related to the manufacture of cannon a 
the court adjourned till to-morrow. | gunpowder, would it not be more appropriately referred 


| to the Military Committee than the Committee on Manu- 
Sarurpay, Janvary 29. | factures? Sie UB ii es be 
} Mr. DICKERSON said he could explain the reasons 
DUTY ON IRON. | which induced him to wish this subject referred to the 
The VICE PRESIDENT communicated a memorial} Committee on Manufactures. It was becoming the prac- 
from the mechanics and others, workers in iron, of the} tice of late, whenever a petition was presented to the 
city and county of Philadelphia, praying for a reduction} Senate praying for the repeal or reduction of duties on 
of the duties upon imported iron. It was referred to the] iron, On woollens, or almost any other article, it was im- 
Select Committee, to whom a former memorial on tite] mediately sent to the Committee on Commerce, thus 
same subject was committed. tending to throw the weight of these interests into the 
The VICE PRESIDENT also communicated a memo-| hands of the merchants of the country, to the exclusion 
rial from sundry inhabitants of New Jersey, praying aj of a fair representation of the views . the manufac- 
drawback of the duties on iron, and other artiches s employ-_| turers. If we take the view of the gentleman from New 


ed in the building of American ships. New Hampshire, {said Mr. D.,] the Committee on 
Mr. DICKERSON moved the reference of this paper to} yanufactures will soon be a ‘mere nominal com- 
the Committee on Manufactures. | mittee, shorn of its influence upon the action of 
Mr. HAYNE suggested that it more appropriately be-| ¢ ongress. 
longed to the Committee on Commerce; and he made al yr. KING observed, 
motion accordi gly. 
The question being first taken on the reference to the 
Committee on M: inufactures, there appeared ayes 12,|, 
noes 10. 





99 


that he had been under the im- 
| pression that it was the object of the Congress of the 
United States to give to every subject prese ated to them 
by our fellow-citizens such a consideration as would in- 
| duce them to believe that the investigation had been 
conducted with fairness and deliberation. Now, sir, 
said he, if we refer this memorial to the committee on 


There being no quorum voting, 
Mr. WOODBURY called for the reading of the memo-| 
rial; which being done 
. sees “Peri : : ‘ | Manufactures—a committee confesse: dly hostile to its ob- 
Mr. HAYNE said he still thought the Committee of] - ’ 

; 8 : A | jects, will it be believed by the me morialists that their 
Commerce to be the proper direction for this memorial. |¢: . a aa , ' 
a, a) Sa ° eg ae | views and arguments had met with fair, candid, and de- 
It referred to drawbacks on various articles, and this con-} ,. » ae eae : , 

ae ‘ at . . | liberate examination By our sending it to that commit 
sideration would induce him to adhere to his motion, to] they t think ot} t] Gad wa) 
Roce : cannot ik otherwis ‘ > hs . 
refer it to that committee. | ee, they Cannot thin ery ¢ ian lat We have pre 


Mr. DICKERSON said the first motion was on referring|- judged their case, and decided against it without giving 
the memorial to the Committee on Manufactures. It| " the slight ane: consi deration. ly» ey 
deeply involye | the interests of one of the most important| Mr. K. ee + not enlarge Ars wre bins e of the MADICC; 
manufacturs s in the country, ship building, which, though | he would only leay e it to the genticman fro m New Jer 
ultimately looking to the commercial, yet was as vitally | S°Y> whether he believed that any report of the commit 

iteresting to the manufacturing x concerns of the country. | tee, over which he presided, would be favorable to the 

A memorial praying for a drawback on nails, had been| memorial, if, indeed, they reported at all. Without at 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, although the} this time entering into any argument, he would merely 


| ° . ‘ 
subject would more appropriately come under the cogni-| Xpress the hope that the memorial would be referred to 


zance of the Committee on Manufactures. such a committee as would satisfy the memorialists that 
Mr. BENTON said, if he co a hended the views of | the Senate was disposed to give to their views a fair and 

the eo from New Jersey, he was hostile to the ob-| ¢: indid examination. 

jects of the memorial; and, ri fore, the committee over} Mr. FOOT said he was somewhat surprised to hear it 

which he presided was not a fit tribunal to decide on its| contended that this subject belonged exclusively to the 

nerit s. Under that belief, he [Mr. B.] would invoke to his| Committee on Con merce, The memorial prayed fora 


aid a rule of the Senate, which he had successfully done | drawback upon various articles, classed among the ma- 
ona former occasion, providing that no bill or memori ial| nufactures of the country. ‘The practice of both Houses 
should be committed to a committee hostile to it. As far} of C ougres? seemed, in any event, to forbid its being 
back as our I gisls ation had commenced, it had been the} sent to the Committee on Commerce. If it were not 
wholesome practice, except in a few instances, to refer lreferred to the Committee on Manufa .ctures, it surely 
all subjects to committees deemed favorably disposed to} should rather go to the Committee on Finance ; 
them, on the principle “that a child should not be put out} Mr. WOODBURY said he wished te state, in illustra- 
to nurse to those who would strangle or destroy it, by re-| tion, one or two facts that had occurred to him, in conse- 
fusing it sufficient nourishment.”? Under the belief, then 15] quence of the remarks of the gentleman from New Jer- 
that the Committee on Manufactures, over which the gen-| ; 

tleman from New J ‘rsey presided, was hostile to the] nails manufactured from importé ‘d iron, had first been 
prayer of the memorial, he hoped it woul l be referred to} referred to the 
the Committee on Commerce, where it would meet with 
amore fayorable consideration. 


sey. The memorial on the subject of a drawback on 


Committee on Finance, and that commit- 
| tee had been discharged from its furthe r consideration. 
! . 7 e 

land it had been sent to the Committee on Commerce: so 


me 
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that all the memorials on the subject of drawbacks were 
now before the last named committee. The first appli- 
cation for a reductiun of the duties on salt came from the 
agricultural interest of the country, and the subject had 
been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, who, 
years since, reported the first bill for a reduction of the 
duties on that article. How was it at this session of Con- 
gress? A bill to reduce the duty ona peculiar kind of 
blankets, manufactured for the use of the Indians, had 
been referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; be- 
cause the measure had been introduced for the purpose 
of relieving that branch of our trade from the burthens 
under which it labored, although, from the argument of 
the gentleman from New Jersey, the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures would have been the most proper reference. 
This memorial, then, which looked solely to the reliev- 
ing of our commerce from its present state of depres- 
sion, ought, with equal justice, to be sent to that com- 
mittee which had the subject under its peculiar care. 

Mr. SILSBEE said he conceived the Committee on 
Commerce most competent to decide upon the subject 
in question, and he hoped it would be submitted to that 
committee. 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that the application of the 
memorialists was for the purpose of relieving the ship- 
ping interest of the United States from embarrassments 
of such a character as threatened its existence. It was 
now, he said, proposed to refer the memorial to the Com- 


mittee on Manufactures, over which the gentleman from | 


New Jersey presided, who was confessedly hostile to all 
its objects. Now, he would ask, would not such a re- 
ference be consigning it to the tomb of all the Capulets? 
Report after report had been made by that committee, all 


; og : 
showing the utmost hostility to the interests whose pro- | 


tection was prayed for by the memorial, and yet the 


chairman of that committee wished it to be consigned to | 


his care, for the purpose of crushing it at a blow. He 
would ask if it was right, reasonable, or proper, that 
this memorial should be consigned to a committee who 
had already predetermined to destroy it? The views of 
the gentleman in relation to iron manufactures and iron 
mines were well known; and, if the commerce of the 
country depended on him, God save the commerce! Mr. 
H. concluded by asking for the yeas and nays on the 
question. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he had entertained no idea that 
this memorial was to be sent to a committee who could 
make a final decision upon it. 
to the powers of committees. 


It was a new construction 
If the Senate should not 


‘Trial of Judge Peck. 


(Jaw. 29, 1831. 


on Manufactures had pre-judged the question proposed 
to be referred to it. This, as one of the members of the 
|committee, he felt bound to deny. He contended that 
all the efforts of that committee had tended to the pro. 
motion of commerce as well as other interests. He was 
in favor of the reference of this memorial to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, whom he believed would make 
a favorable report upon the prayer of the petitioners. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that, if this was a mere question 
to consider the expediency of allowing a drawback on 
imported articles used in ship building, he should incline 
to the opinion of his colleague, that the most proper re- 
ference would be to the Committee on Commerce. He 
should incline to think, also, that, in judging of the pro- 
priety of the reference of a subject to any particular 
committee, the Senate ought to be influenced more by 
the purpose for which the committee had been created 
than by the opinions of its members. This memorial 
[Mr. W. added] came from a State not much interested 
in ship building, and treated of matters unconnected 
with the subject of drawback. It had something to say 
in relation to internal improvements, and something to 
say with regard to the constitutional propriety of laying 
|protecting duties on imported articles. Now, as he (Mr. 
W.) wished to give to these other topics embraced in 
jthe memorial some little consideration, and as he had no 
idesire to hear from the Committee on Commerce a report 
lon the subject of internal improvements and the Ameri 
can system, he would move to lay it on the table. 

The memorial was then laid on the table: yeas, 19— 
nays, 17. 








TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 


The Senate then again resolved itself into a Court of 
| Impeachment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN concluded his argument in support 
|of the impeachment. He took the further position, that 
the publication of Mr. Lawless, under the signature of 
** A Citizen,” could not, in a trial upon an indictment for 
libel, be established to be libellous, according to the con- 
stitution and laws of the land; that the paper was, on its 
face, perfectly harmless in itself; and that, so far as it 
went, it was not an unfair representation of the opinion of 
|Judge Peck. The honorable manager critically and le- 
gally analyzed the nine last specifications in the publica- 
tion, to establish these points. He then proceeded to sum 
jup and descant upon the testimony produced in the case 
before the Court of Impeachment, in order to show th¢ 
jarbitrary and cruel conduct of Judge Peck; and, in a per- 
oration, marked by its ardent eloquence, he declared, 


concur in the report of a committee, they were not bound | that if this man escaped, the declaration of a distinguished 
to accept it. A committee surely had no power to crush | politician of this country, that the power of impeachment 
any thing—to conceal any thing—to destroy any thing. | was but the scarecrow of the constitution, would be fully 
Mr. D. said, he deemed it proper that the views of all | verified; that when this trial commenced, he recoiled with 
parties should be fairly developed, He had no doubt horror from the idea of limiting, and rendering precarious 
the Committee on Commerce was fully competent to pass |and dependent, the tenure of the judicial office, but that 
upon the memorial, but he conceived that there were |the acquittal of the respondent would reconcile him to that 
other interests more directly involved in it. For his own | evil, as one less than a hopeless and remediless submission 
part, he felt no ambition to have charge of this matter. |to judicial usurpation and tyranny, at least so far as re- 
Mr. D. said he thanked the gentleman who last addressed |spected the inferior courts. God forbid that the limitation 
the Senate for the allusion that delicacy should have pre-|should ever be extended to the Supreme Court! Mercy 
yented him from asking that this subject should be re- |to the respondent would be cruelty to the American peo- 
ferred to the committee of which he had the honor of|ple. In the name, therefore, of the people of the United 
being chairman. Such a delicacy he might have felt |States, whose liberties he had violated—in the name of the 
many years ago; but that time had long since gone by. |judiciary, whose character he had injured and tarnished 
Ilis delicacy must now yield to his duty. |he respectfully asked of this honorable court the convic 
Mr. BENTON read the rule of proceedings on the |tion of the respondent. : . 
subject, and argued that no bill or memorial should be The argument being concluded on both sides, on motion 
referred to a committee hostile to its objects. of Mr. WEBSTER, the court then resolved to meet again 
Mr. KNIGHT said he would not have addressed the jat 12 o’clock on Monday morning next, in order to pro- 
Senate on this subject, had it not been for the remark of ceed further in the consideration of this impeachment 
an honorable Senator, [Mr. Haxnr,] that the Committee | Adjourned. 
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Trial of — Peck.--Ba 


Jan. 31, Fes. 1, 2, 1831.] 


Monpay, Jan. 31. 





The Senate again resolved itself into a Court of Im-| 
peachment; and 

The House of Representatives, with their managers, aa 
the counsel for the respondent, having come into court, | 

Mr. TAZEWELL moved the following resolution: | 


Resolved, That this court will now pronounce judgment | 
upon James H. Pe ck, Judge of the District Court of the| 
United States for the District of Missouri. 

Mr. TAZEWELL observed, that if there were one! 
member of the court unprepared for a decision on this im- 
peachment at this time, or preferred any other mode of 
proceeding to pronounce judgment, he would cheerfully} 
withdraw the resolution. 

No objection having been made, the resolution was unan- 
imously adopted. 

The names of the Senators were then called over by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary of the Senate, under the direction of the 
Vict-PresipENT, read the article of unpeachment exhi- 
bited by the House of Representatives against James I. | 
Peck, Judge of the District Court of the United States for} 
the District of Missouri. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT rose and said—— 

Sexators: You have heard the article of impeachment 
read: you have heard the evidence and the arguments for} 
and against the respondent: when your names are called, 
you will rise from your seats, and distinctly pronounce | 
whether he is guilty or not guilty, as charged by the Ifouse 
of Re pres¢ ntatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT then, in an 
the followi nd question to each of the § 
betical order 


audible voice, put 


Mr. Sena tor ——: What say you: Is James H. Peck, | 


Judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Missouri, guilty or not guilty of the bigh mis- 
demeanor charged in the article of impeachme nt exhibited 
against him by the House “3 Representative 

Each Senator rose from his seat, as : this question was 
propounded to him, and plowed as follows: 

GUILTY.-—-Messrs 
son, Dudley, Ellis, 
Liv ingstor ly me Kinley, Poind exter, Rol bbins Sanford, 
Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, Troup, Ty- 
ler, W oodbury.- mas 


NOT GUILTY.--Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chase, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Holmes, Sohn- 
ston, Knight, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Webster, White, Ruggles. 

9 


\ 
it 


Barnard, Brown, Clayton, Dicker-| 


Mr. Benron and Mr. Ronixsen were excused from vot- 
ing. Mr. Bisa, Mr. Cuamnens, and Mr. Rowan were ab- 
Sent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT 

Senators: Twenty-one § eae rs having voted that the 
respondent is guilty, and twenty-two that he is not guilty; 
and two-thirds of the Senate not having voted for his con- 
viction, it becomes the di ity of me Chair to pronounce, 
that James Il. Peck, the Judg re of the District Court of 
the Un.ted States for the District of Missouri, stands ac- 
quitted of the charge exhibited against him by the Hous« 
of Re presentatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT then directed the Marshal to 
adjourn the C ourt of Impeachment; and it was accord- 
ingly ac ljourned sine die. 


gain rose, and observed— 


Tuespar, Fes. 1. 

isumed in the re- 
ception of peiutions and resolutions, and with closed doors 
on Executive bus ness 


The whole of this day’s sitting was coi 


| 


| bank, both asa present and future institution. 


Senators in alpha-! 


Forsyth, May ne, Lredell, Kane, King, 








atk oft the Unite United State States. 
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Wenpnespay, Fes. 2. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BENTON, in pursuance of notice given oalhiatay, 
rose to ask leave to introduce the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
| the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the charter of the Bank of the United States ought not to 
be renewed. 

Mr. BENTON commenced his speech in support of the 


| application for the leave he was about to ask, with a jus- 


tification of himself for bringing forward the question of 
| renewal at this time, when the charter had still five years 
| to run; and bottomed his vindication chiefly on the right he 


| possessed, and the necessity he was under to answer cer- 


tain reports of one of the committees of the Senate, 
made in opposition to certain resolutions relative to the 
| bank, which he had submitted to the Senate at former ses- 
sions, and which reports he had not had an opportunity of 
answering. He said it had been his fortune, or chance, 
some three years ago, to submit a resolution in relation to 
the undrawn balances of public money in the hands of 
| the bank, and to accompany it with some poor remarks of 
unfavorable implication to the future existence of that in- 
stitution. My resolution [said Mr. B.] was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, who made a report decidedly 
|adverse to all my views, and eminently favorable to the 
This re- 
port came in on the 13th of May, just fourteen days before 
the conclusion of a six months’ session, when all was hur- 
ry and precipitation to terminate the business on hand, 
and when there was not the least chance to engage the 
attention of the Senate in the consideration of any new 
subject. The report was, noe laid upon the table 
unanswered, but was printed | wrder of the Senate, and 
that in extra numbers, and w idely diffused over the coun- 
try by means of the newspaper press. At the commence- 
|ment of the next session, it ‘bein i irregular to call for the 


| ex mnsideration of the past report, I was under the necessi- 


| ty to begin anew, and accordingly submitted my resolu- 
| tion a second time , and that qui ite early in the session; say 
on the first day of January. “It was my wish and re que st 
that this resolution might be discussed in the Senate, but 
the sentiment of the majority was different, and a sccond 
reference of it was made to the Finance Committee. A 
, second report of the same purport with the first was a 
matter of course; but what did not seem to me to bea 
mattcr of course was this; that this second report should 
not come in until the 20th day of February, just fourteen 
days again before the end of the session, for it was then 
the short session, and the Senate as much pinched as be- 
fore for time to finish the business on hand. No answer 
could be made to it, but the report was printed, with the 
former report appeaded to it; and thus, united like the 
| Siamese twins, and with the apparent, but not real sanc- 
tion of the Senate, they went forth together to make the 
tour of the Union in the columns of the new spaper press. 
Thus, I was a second time out of court; a second time 
non-suited for want of a r« <seania when there was no 
time to file one. I had intended to begin de novo, and four 


4 


the third time, at the opening of the ¢ 


nsuing session; seats 
+1 + ] }} ‘ 
happily, was anticipated and prevented by the annual mes- 


sage of the new President, [General Jacksox,] which 
brought this question of renewing the bank charter di- 
rectly before Congress. <A reference of this part of the 
message was made, of course, to the Finance Committee; 
ithe committee, of course, again reported, and with in- 
creased ardor, in favor of the bank. Unhappily this third 
report, which was an amplification and reiteration of the 
two former, did not come im unt: the session was four 
months advanced, and 


become engrossed, and its attention absorbed, by the nu- 


when the time of the Senate had 


merous and important subjects which had accumulat 
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upon the calendar. Printing in extra ceainiii gener al 
circulation through the newspaper press, and no answer, 

was the catastrophe of this third reference to the Finance 
Committee. Thus was I non-suited for the third time. 

The fourth session has now come round; the same subject 
is again before the same committee on the reference of 
the part of the President’s second annual message which 
relates tothe bank; and, doubtless, a fourth report of the 
same import with the three preceding ones, may be ex- 
pected. But when? is the question. And, as 1 cannot 
answer that — and the session is now two-thirds 
advanced, and as I have marae to be cut off for the| 
fourth time, I have thought proper to create an occasion | 
to deliver my own sentiments, by asking leave to intro- 
duce a joint resolution, adverse to the tenor of all the re-| 
ports, and to give my reasons against them, while support- | 
ing my application for the leave demanded; a course of| 
proce -eding which is just to myself, and unjust to no one, 

since all are at liberty to answer me. These are my per-| 
sonal reasons for this ste p, and a part of my answer ‘to the | 
objection that I have begun too soon. The conduct of | 
the bank, and its friends, constitutes the second branch of 
my justification. Itis certainly not ‘*too soon’ for them, 
judging by their conduct, to engage in the question of 
renewing the bank charter. In and out of Congress, | 
they all seem to be of one accord on this point. Three 

reports of committees in the Senate, and one from a com-| 
mittee of the House of Representatives, have been made |* 
in favor of the renewal; ond all these reports, instead of 
being laid away for future use—instead of being stuck in| - 
pigeon holes, and labeled for future attention, as things} 
coming forth prematurely, and not wanted for present 
service—have, on the contrary, been universally received 
by the bank and its friends, in one great teumpe st of ap-| 
plause; greeted with every species of acclamation; re- 
printed in most of the papers, and every effort made to 
give the widest diffusion, and the highest ‘effect, to the ar) 
guments they contain. In addition to this, and at th e pre-| : 
sent session, within a few days past, three thousand copies 
of the exposition of the affairs of the Bank have been 
printed by order of the two Houses, a thing never before 
done, and now intended to blazon the merits of the bank. 
[Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, here e xpressed some dissent to 
this statement; but Mr. B. affirmed its correctness in sub- 
stance if ne to arg letter, and continued. This does} 
not look : if » bank advocates thought it was /oo soon 
to discuss aa te ue saliia of renew ing the charter; and, upon 
this exibition of their sentiments, I shall rest the assertion 
and the proof, that they do not think so. The third 
branch of my justification rests upon a sense = public 
geous to 








duty; upon a sense of what is re and advanti 
the people in general, and to the debtors and stoc Shihders 


of the bank in particular. The renewal of the c ee is 


a question which concerns the people : at large; and if they 
are to have any hand in the decision of ~ a « ati tion if 
thev are even to know what is done before s done, it is 


high ti 
shoul "8 understand 
has but five years to run; 


: that the y and their Re presentative s in Congress 
ach other’s mind upon it. The charte1 
and if renewed ut all, will pro- 
bably be at some short period, say two or three years, 
before the time is out, and at any time sooner that a chance 
can be seen to gallop the renewal through Congress. 
The people, therefore, have no time to lose, if they mean 
to have any hand in the decision of this great question. 
To the bank itself, it must be advantageous, at least, if 
not desirable, to know its fate at once, that it mav avoid, 
(if there is to be no renewal, ) the trouble and expense of 
multiplying branches upon the eve of dissolution, and the 


risk and inconvenience of extending loans beyond the 
term ofits existence. To the debtors upon mortgages, and 
indefinite accommodations, it must be also advantageous, 


if not desirable, to be notified in advance of the end of 
their indulgences: so that, to every interest, public and 
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private, political and pecuniary, general and parti icular, 
full discussion, and seasonable decision, is just and proper. 

I hold myself justified, Mr. President, upon the reasons 
given, for proceeding in my present application; but, as 
example is sometimes more authoritative than reason, I 
will take the liberty to produce one, which is as high in 
point of authority as it is appropriate in point of appl ca- 
tion, and which happens to fit the case before the Senat: 
as completely as if it had been made for it. I speak of 
what has lately been done in the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. It so happens, that the charter of the B: iat of 
England is to expire, uponits own limitation, nearly abo. t 
the same time with the charter of the Bank of the United 
States, namely, in the year 1833; and as far back as 1824 
no less than nine years before its expiration, the questio1 
of its renewal was debated, and that with great free ihe, ; 
in the British House of Commons. I will read some ex: 
| trac ts from that debate, as the fairest w ay of presenting 
the example to the Senate, and the most effectual mode ot 
securing to myself the advantage of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by British statesmen. 


[THE EXTRACTS. ] 

Sir Henry Parnell.—‘* The House should no longer d 
lay to turn its attention to the expediency of renewir 
the charter of the Bank of England. Heretofore, it ha 
been the regular custom to renew the charter seve a= 
years before the existing charter had expired. The last 
renewal was made when the existing charter had eleven 
years to run: the present charter had nine years only to 
continue, and he felt very anxious to pre vent the m: iking 
of any agreement between the Government and the bank 
for a renewal, without a full examination of the policy of 
jagain conferring upon the bank of England any exclusive 
| privilege. The practice had been for Government to mak: 


}a secret arrangement with the Bank; to submit it imn 


diately to the proprietors of the bank for their approba- 
oe and to call upon the House the next day to confirm 
t, without affording any opportunity of fair deliberation 
So much information had been obtained upon the banki: 
trade, and upon the nature of currency in the last fiftee! 
years, that it was particularly necessary to enter upon a 
full inve stigation of the policy of renewing the bank char- 
ter before any negotiation should be entered upon be- 
tween the Government and the bank; and he trusted 
Government would not commence any such negotiation 
until the sense of Parliament had been taken on this in 
portant subject.” 

‘6 Mr. Hume said it was of very great importance th 
his majesty’s ministers should t: ike immediate ste ps t 
free themselves from the trammels in which they had long 
been held by the bank. As the interest of money w 
now nearly ona level with what it was when the bank 
lent a large sum to Government, he hoped the Char 
cellor of the Exchequer would not listen to any applica 
tion for a renewal of the bank charter, but would pay off 
every shilling that had been borrowed from the bank. 
._* * * * * Let the country gentlemen recollect 
that the bank was now acting as pawn-broker on a larg: 
scale, and lending money on estates, a system entirel} 
contrary to the original intention of that institution. 
* * * * * * 
the charter, that a regular inquiry would be made into 
the whole subject.” 

Mr. Edward Ellice. ‘*It (the Bank of England) is a 
great monopolizing body, enjoying privileges whic! 
belonged to no other corporation, and no other class of 
his majesty’s subjects. © * * * * ® He hoped 
that the exclusive charter would never again be grant 
ed; and ,that the conduct of the bank during the last 
ten or twelve years would make Government very c 
tious how they entertained any such propositions. The 
right honorab le Chancellor of the Exche squer [Mr. Rol 
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inson had prote sted against the idea of straining any/be apparent to all who will reflect upon the great priv!- 
5 ‘ point to the prejudice of the bank; he thought, how- leres which these stockholders will have enjoyed for 
5 ever, that the bank had very little to complain of, when/ twenty years, and the large profits they have alre: ady de- 
| their stock, after all their past ] pro fits, was at 238.” rived from their charter. They have ‘been dividi ing se- 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer ** deprecated the | ven per cent. per annum, unless when prevented by their 
\- discussion, as leading to no practical result.” own mismanagement; and have Jai a up areal estate of 

Mr. Alexander Baring ‘* objected to it as premature! three millions of dollars for fut ure division; and the mo- 
if ind unnecessary.” nev which has done these handsome things, instead of 
Sir W ‘liam Pu ney (in another debate.) ‘* The pre- one ¢ diminished or impaired in the process, is still worth 
i udices in favor of the present bank have proceeded| largely upwards of one hundred cents t » the dollar Say, 
it from the long habit of considering it as a sort of pillar! on hundred and tw nty -five cents. For the peculiat 
d which nothing canshake. * * * * * ® The bank] privileges which enabled them to mak these profits, the 
, as been supporte 1, and is still s ipp rted, by the fear stockholder ought to be rrateful; but, like all persons 
and terror of which, by means of its monopoly, it has} who have been highly favored with undue benefits, they 
’ vad the power to i ‘spire It is well knc wn, that there} mistake a privilege for a right—a favor for a duty—and 
hardly an extensive trader, a manufacturer, or a bank-| resent, as an attack upon thei ‘operty, aref rae to pro- 
r, either in London, or ata distance from if, to whom the} long theirundue advantages. T here is no ground for these 
ink could not do a serious injury, and could often|complaints, but for thanks and ben« Notions rather, for 
N ‘ing on even insolvency. * Pay on. Teer consi-| p rmitting the bank to live out its 1 aot nt That 
ler th power given by ‘the mon poly to be of the na-| in titution has forfeited its charter. It ye shut up 
re of all other despotic power, which corrupts th s-}at any hour it liv rom day to day byt the int lulg rence 
' t as much as it corrupts the slav iin siceaatrliec tine: ‘| f those whom it da ly attacks; an l, if any one is igno- 
& is in the nature of man, that a monopoly must neces-|rant of this fact, let him look at the case of * the Bank of 
a irily be ill-conducted. * * * * * “* Whatey rl the United States against Owens and others, decided in 
a) nguage the [private] bankers may feel themselvc lthe Supreme Cour and reported in the 2d Peters. 
s liged to hold, yet no one can believe that they ha Here Mr. B. read a _ part = this case, showing that it 
n iny satisfaction in being, and continuing, under a domin-]| was a case of usury at the rat * forty-six per cent. and 
t on which has proved so grievous and so disastrou * that Mr. Sere int, counsel fi he beak, resisted the de 
er : - ae never believe or the merchants an il eisie n of the Supreme Court, upon the ground that it 
nk nkers of this country will pro villing to ¢ eet expose the charter of the bank to forfciture; and 
of thems ;, if they can do it anh iout riski ng the re-|that the decis was, nevertheless, given upon that 
ve entme of the bank. No 1in France was heard to} ground; so that t bank, being convicted of taking usu- 
kK omplain, openly, of the Ps stile while it existed. ~ Ary, in violation of its charter, was liable to be deprived 
nerchants and bankers of intry have tl] rlof its charter, at time that a scire fucias should issue 
) Englishmen, an will b ie to relieve C | iwainst it 
a lation of perpetual terror, if they it} Mr. B. resumed. Before I pre c d to the considera- 
consistently with a due regard their own ! {tion of the resolution, I wish to be indulged in adverting 
Ilere is authority added to reason—-the force of a great|toar or principle of parliamentary Siaellien which 
‘ xamp lded weight of unanswerable reasor | t is only necessary to read now in order to avoid the pos- 
1a 1 favor of « ly discussion; so that, I trust, Ihave ¢ f| sibility of any necessity for recurring to it hereafter. It 
r ctually put aside that old and convenient object on tojis the rule which forbids any member to be present— 
) **time;” that most flexible and accommodati -| *t, requires him to w ithdraw—during the 
on, which applies to all seasons, and all subj | iny question in which his private interest 
on just as available for cutting off'a late debate, | nd authorizes the expurgation from 
n tis too late, as it is for stiflin in early one, becauss i nal of any vote which may have been given un- 
| : 5 too early er the predicament of an interested motive. 1 demand 
at t But, it is saidthat the debate ss inj the stockho ret of the Senate may id the rule to 
t 5; that it depr ciates th value of their property 
a: iat it is wrong to sport with the vested right of in tary 1 l the following rul 
Is. rhisc mplaint, supp singe it tocome from the st private interests of a member are con- 
. | ders themselves, is both absu land ungrateful. It is| cerne ina bill or quest , he is to withdraw. And 
al j surd, because the stockholders, at least so many of} where such j rest has appeared, his voice has been 
re icin as are not foreigners, must have known when the lisallowed, even after a division. In a case so contr; ary, 
on ccepted a charter of limited duration, that the enimeoh {not only to the laws of ¢ icy, but to the fundament: J 
nk ' 4 its expiration Seaane renew the debate upon the les of the social _o1 pac t, which denies to any man 
ect ' priety of its existence; that every citizen had a idee in his own cause, it is for the honor of the 
rg ; every public man was under an ob that ; rule, of immemorial observance, should 
ely ntiments freely; that there was nothing in the « tly adhered to.” 
oN » humerous as its peculiar privileges were, to exempt] First: Mr. Presid: nt, I object to the renewal of the 
1 of i¢ bank from that freedom of speech and writing, which | ter of the Bank of the United States, because I look 
nto ids to all our p iblic aff: air 3; and that the charter was upon the bank as an institution too great and pow- 
t to be re wed here, as Bank of England charter | erful to be tol d ina Government of free and equal 
S ; a form rly been renewe : by a private arrangement ]law Its power is that of a purse; a power more potent 
- LONG it friends, suddenly produc in Congress, and|than that of the swo and this power it possesses to a 
ae } , | through without the know e of the coun-|degree and extent that will enable this bank to draw to 
; ) a) Phe Americar part of stockholders (for 1 h of the political power of this Union; and 
: ' it not reply to the complai of the foreigners) he individual property of the citizens of 
last i ist have k n all this; and known it when they ac ‘The money power of the bank is both di 
pt d ( ter, Th yacceptedit, ui ‘ct tothis known t ; 
Phe ind, therefore, the « vata bout injur Presrpenr here intimated to Mr. B. that 
their p ty bsurd. ‘That it is ungrateful, must order, and had not a right to go into th 
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merits of t 
made. Mr. 


B. bege« l pa don of the 


and respectfully insisted that he was in 


1 


right to proceed. He said he was pr 








e bank upon the motion upon which he had/the great cities, corpor: ate bodies, me 
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rchants, eres 
private citizen, sic. of necessity apply 

very loan which their exigencies may dem: and, on 
eding upon the|rich ruleth the poor, and the ‘tt r 


Vice President, |and every 
, 1} 7 
order, and had a} «¢ 


is the servant « 


parliamentary rule of asking leave to bring in it re-| the lendei Such are the the words of holy writ; a 
solution, and, in doing which, he had a right to state his |if the authority of the Bible admitted of corrob 
reasons, which reasons constituted his speech; that the sam the history of the world is at hand to give it. B 
motion was debateable, and the whole Senate might an-|I will not cite the history of the world, but one emi: 


swer him. ‘The Vics PresipeN 
proceed. } 

Mr. B. resumed. 
now prodigious, and, 
charter, must 


lable. The 


‘ . a 
in the eveut ol 


speedily 


} , 1} a + 
bank is now authorized to 

















r then directed Mr. Bb. to |< xample only, 


The direct power 
the renewal of the 


become boundk 





and that # a nature so high and comma 
ling, as to include all « 
of the bank is/to be directly 


hers; and so near and recent, 
appli eee to our own situation. 1 speal 
lof what happened in Great Britain, in the year 17 
ss and uncontrol-| when the Bank of England, by a brief and unceremon 


own effects, lands! ous letter to Mr. Pitt, such as a miser would write to 
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inclusive, to the amount of fifty-five millions of dollars, | prodigal in a pinch, gave the proofof whata great n 
and tO issu notes to the amount of thirtyv-tiy millions | p ved powel could do, and woul l do, to promot 
more. This makes nincty millions; d, in addition to!own interest, in a erisis of national alarm and difficulty 
this vast s » there Is an opening | unlimited in-} Lf will re the letter, Itis exceedingly short; for af 
creas » there is a disp ( nh the Charter to the compliments are omitted, there are but three lines « 
as Many more notes as ¢ 21 ry | nay pe it. Itis, in fact, about as long asa sentence of exec 
This opens the door to bou undl semi ns; for what can|tion, leaving out the prayer ok the judge. It runs thus 
be more unbounded i 1 th he willand pleas of su **{t is the wish of the Court of Dircctors that the Cha 3 
cessive Cc ess lirect ] of the bank|ccllor of the Exchequer would settle his arrangements ¢ f 
cannot be stated i ir but it can b hown to be} finances for the present year, in sh manner as not 
immens In the fi “ ice, it has t keeping of the|depend upon any further assistance from them, beyor : 
public moneys, now amounting to twenty-six millions per| w! is already agreed for.’’ E 
annum, (the Post Office Depa ncluded il the} Such were the words of this memorable note, sufh 
rratuitous use of the undrawn , large enough to} ciently explicit and intelligible; but to appreciate it fu 
constitute, in themselves, thx fa great Stat what was the condition of Great Britan 
bank. In the ne xt place, its vy trot re re-| emember it was the year 1795, and the b 
ceivable, by law, in purchase al pel owned by} at year, than which amore portentous 0 
eee Ae . ; etc} bn biking Saonts, +) 
the United-States, andin payment of all debts due them; upon the British empire. The war with th 
and this may increase its power to the amount of the an- 1 republic had been raging for two years; Spain hi 
nual revenue, by creating a demand for its notes to th: it d war against Great tain; Ireland was bi 
amount. In the third place, it wears the name of the] n; the flect in the Non was in open n 
. . wy te - ty sf a) ce ‘ er ue 
United States, and has the Federal Gover nt for a| ; cry for the reform of abu: ‘, and the rec 
“ ° ‘ ‘fp OF taxes. reacninded thi . » Jane twas a 
partner; and this name, and this partnership, identifies} ' 1 of taxes, resounded through the land. It wé id 
the credit of the bank with the credit of the Union. fn . ee ee en eee and of imm et cag ; a 
it ’ . } ; t Britain: ane is as t » ment which the ' 
the fourth place, it is armed with authority to d spare get Great Britain; < | this was the moment V : ch the Ba 
° e . . *t ey tit) . ints r tha ( or oans wer 
and discredit the notes of other banks, by exclud ngs 1h lected to oe ~ Ray ae “i 2 vn etl a3 if = 
. . a - a ect . « e ect snot cation? 
them from all payments to the United Stutes; and this, | “aes noe! . aoe eee ie : cetera. t] 
1: | 1° } : . “¢ aral » the S yep ge ent. an ubil n 
added to all its other powers, direct ct, s| Was to paralyz 1¢ Government, an to subdue the 
a RR Ee } , els} ' ea) lister to the purposes of the bank. From that day f 
this institution the uncontrollable monarch of th eats! beatin irr + tee f he bank 1. bef 
nevyed system of the Union lo wh i i this power] Ir. Patt te ms ae oe = — “i “3 } t 
grant 1? To a company of privat viduals, mi of | two years were out, he | ad succeeded in bringing all the de- : 
< a a ¢ li 1y I ate ll ais, Nnianhy ) - ba - : 
them forcioners. at : eros r ae ce . partments of Government, King,  Lehas, and Commons, 3 
nem roreign >» ana The Nias s them re ne mare-jt, >." ‘ sh tn te <A cals comical Hé ston: ‘ 
. the Privy Counci, to his own slavish condition. He stop] 
mote and narrow corner of the Union, unconnected by any |, ‘. . : aa £ 
P . ; : -s the s] yayments of the bank, and made its notes 
sympathy wv th the fertile regions of tl G it Valley, in| v . 
Vi he ile region alleys Bit. nev of the land. In 1797 he obtained a 
which the natural power of this Union—the power san ee ; : 
il be { i ‘de | are a | der 1 for this purpose; in the same vear an act 
numbers—wul be found t ‘esid ons petrol thie . . . 
— f 1 ae eres |Parliament to confirm the order for a month, and aft 
€ rm of a seco i} vol ex} > 10m . . we ’ 
ne ‘IL te en oe 7 ; . ae 2. he | wards a series of acts to continue it for twenty year I 
¢ } ) r ercisead ’ ; ly ot} > ” s 2 . 
is a this - wer oo pe. cs + by ah aire I as the reien of the bank. For twenty years it was 
vel (it may >) govern ya mayorit r foul it . . 
Seremban ey 3 Be area er ner ur ? jd minant power in England, and, during that disastr: 
he:) ne h ‘ted bv t , oO} 
may be;) and none of sane elect ce Ree oe riod, the public debt was increased about £400,000, 0 
resp¢ onsible to them. Where is it to be exercised’? At} 7 
| 


a single 


(except one;) no commerce with 
branches in every State; and every 
the secret and absolute orders of t 
head: thus constituting a system of 
to the federative principle of our 1 
upon the w ealth and power of 1 
upon a principle to give the his 
This mass of power, thu 

and thus directed, must n 





pow er. 
ramified, 
under a prolonged existence, the a 
American money, the sole manufact 


rency, and the sole authority (for autl 
which the Federal Government, the St 


city, distant a thousand miles from some of}, 4 
the States, receiving the produce of none of them (ex- 
cept one;) no interest in the welfare of any 


ling, equal nearly to two thousand millions of doll: 
that by paper loans from a bank which, g 
its own declarations, had not a shilling to lend at the com 
of them | mn, ncement of the period! 1 omit the rest. I say notl 
the pe ople; with | of the general st biugation of the country banks, the 1 
branch subject tolin the price of food, the decline in wages, the increase 


accord ns 


| 
| 
| 


supreme central jer’ rimes and taxes, the multiplication of lords and begg 
centralism, host le land the frightful demor: lization of society. LT omit all this 
n, encroaching |] only seize th prominer t figure in the picture, that of 
ites, and organized | Government arreste d in the midst of war and dang 


ct to the Bre atest |the veto of a moneyed corporation; and only permittec 

ul ed, thus} go on upon cor dition of assuming the odium of stop} 5 
( r nly become, |specie payments, and sustaining the promissory notes o! 
lute monopolist of}an_ ins« lvent bank, as the lawful currency of the ] 


of paper cur-| This single figure suffices to fix the character of th 
t will be) to| for when the Government becomes the 


| le an r,” the people themselve 


ority ** servant ol 


Governments, 3 become its slaves. Cant 
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the Bank of the United States, if re-chartered, act in the 5. It tends to aggravate the inequality of fortunes; to 
same way? It certainly can, and just as rtainly will, | make the rich richer, and the poor poorer; to multiply 
when time and opportunity shall serve, and interest may} nabobs and paupers; and to deepen and widen the gulf 
prompt. It is tono purpose that gentlemen may come) which separates Dives from Lazarus. <A great moneyed 
forward, and vaunt the char of the United States’ | power is favorable to great capitalists; for it is the princi- 


Bank, and proclaim it too just and merciful to oppress} ple of money to favor money. It is unfavorable to small 








e. L must be permitted to repudiate both the| capitalists; for it is the principle of money to eschew the 
ise. The security is insufficient, and! needy and unfortunate. It is injurious to the laboring 


to Constantinople. There were! classes; because they receive no favors, and have the 














sh Parliament the year before,; price of the property they wish to acquire raised to the 
bank stop { t t r pledges| paper maximum, while wages remain at the silver mini- 
vented th oppage, nor made} mum 
’ l Th é gr vy the flux 
then lves in 181 fi iden con- 
the one now existi repeated, 
ind if thei1 curt ry cycl 
) iccepted, and the old bank re-chartered, vy) insferriny 
have seen this Government gretted with a note, about nill ; from the ac sSes ’ property to the 
rust, 1814—-about the time the British were burni: 1 of paper. 
nitol fthe same tenor with the one received by t ie Bank of 
younger Pitt in the vear 1795; for, it is incontestab d by Mr. 





that bank was owned by men who would have 


Ss, in terms 









































) arresting t Gove nent, lt war ant} which are entitled to the knowledge and remembrance of 
yf money Happily, the wisdom 1 pat Jef-} American citizens I ad his description, which is 
ferson, under th provide: of God, prevented that in-| brief but impressive lescribing the profuse issues 
famy and ruin, by preventing the renewal of the old bank| of 1 24, he paintec ie re-action in the following 
chartet terms 

Secondly. I object to the continuance of this bank, be-| ** They, therefore, allat once, gave a suddk 1 jerk to the 

tendencies are dangerous and pernicious to the| horse on whose neck they had before suffered the reins to 

t I the people. : hang loose. They contracted their issues to a considera- 

t tendencies of 2 t moneyed p ‘| ble extent I'he change was at once felt throughout the 

connected with the Government, and controlling its fiscal] country. \ few days before that, no one knew what to do 

yperations? Ar \ at dangerous to every rest,| With his money: now, no one knew where togetit. * * 
pu »] i priv i P »] tica i \\ ll as pecun Ty f | say ™ ” ” 7 The L. mon b ink« 's fi ind it necc ssary to 
they a und b fy enumerate tl heads of ( ich m ;.| follow the same course towards their country correspon- 
cn f ! nts, and th S rain ft Varad tl r customers, and each 

] Sucna LnK stos jucrat {, ent, 1 \ I \ ( his btor Li sequen was ob- 
Tha i 1in the Inistory of wat happ d to}| vious, in t late pani Every one, desirous to obtain 
the British minister in the year 1795 what s d to him, to his ink , or to any ¢ t 

», It tends to « lusions betwe 1 the Government and! on whom he had a claim; and even those who had no im- 
the bank in the t is of t loans, as has been fully ex-| mediate use for their money, took it back, and let it lie un- 
Pp 1 1 | rland in th > frauds upon the p opl . emp! y 1 in tl r | kets, think ng it ul safe in others" 
ind insults upon the un ~ ling, called thi per cent.| hands. Th effect of this alarm was, that houses which 
loan h Government, for about £50 borrowed,| Were weak went immediately Then went second rate 

ie liable to pay £100 hous il, last] il s which wer olvent we nf, be- 
It tends to create publ lebt, | ! urities were unavailab] Th daily calls 
] iS, and Lbs uting un nit i su as \ lual Was St ject put t out of h pDow- 
limited suppl fc | Britis his irhbo Men were known to k for 
Bank { I l i {t ban ais Chi ana, t 3 LOO, W ti li pit, wi , ON <am- 
\ rt ! ics nning than an act of} in 1 of th rs, W | d to be w th 200,000 
Pa 1 for the incorporatic fa company of sub-| pounds,—-men, too, who held themselves so secure, that, 
ya Gover ii t loan ‘he loan was £1,2 Ss : ifasked six nmwwonths b fore whether they could ont 
st 30,000; and the expenses of man ment} | lat such an ey it, they would have said it we 
J And t ; is th birt nd onmgin, th erin and) poss le, unl S th Sky should fall, or som 
) vat debt, hich no & , ),000, (the} qu Hy ny yab] hould occur.” 

i led ms cluded) y 1 Dear t t of Chis 1s W t w ci i | gl 1 fiv years rO; it is 
£30,000,000, and costs £260,000 for annual rement.} What may ne | verv five years to come, if the 

+. | ) t and pro we un ( i wars, \ i } I \ l Sol p ser of ) Vs can- 

1 is r the means of ca r them « without cur-; not omit the ol t and most obvious means of amassi g 
t to the people. England ly example for Ith by lux and reflux of paper. 7 game will 
] H wa for th the Capet in i hands, and the nly answer to be given is 

B I k ft up by ] ul reated out) that to wh i | h ve ill | 66] Sulta 5 too ju and 

i k paper he people of } o interest} merciful to abuse his pow a 

these wars, which j them about £600,000,000 of Thirdly. L object to the renewal of the charter, on ac- 
dl 1 twenty-five years, in addition to the supplies count of th xclusive privileges, and anti-republican mo- 

1 within the year. The Kings she put bac k upon the) nop ly, which it gives to the stockholders. It gives, and 

i h throne were not able to sit on it. Twice she put) that by an act of Congress, to a company of individuals, 
then t they tumbled off in the mud; and all that! the exclusive legal privileges: 
mains of so much sacrifice of life and money is, 1. To carry on the trade of banking upon the revenue 
t lebt, Lich is eternal, the taxes, which are intolerable, | and credit, and in the name, of the United States of Ame- 
t ms anc titles of some wari ul the keeping) rica 


Union in their own 
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3. To hold the moneys of the United States in deposite, | 
without making compensation for the undrawn balances. 
4. To discredit and disparage the notes of other banks, 
by excluding them from the collection of the federal re- 
venue. 
To hold real estate, receive rents, and retain a body| 


of tenantry. 4. 
6. Todealin pawns, merchandise, and bills of exchange. | 
7. To establish branches in the States without their 

consent. | 
8. To be exempt from Liability on the failure of the} 


bank. ; | 
9. To have the United States for a paru | 
10. To have foreigners for partners. 
11. To be exempt from the regular administration of} 
justice for the violations of their c hy arter 
12. To have all these exclusive privileges secured to] 
them as a monopoly, in a pledge of the public faith not to} 
grant the like privileges to any other company. 
These are the privileges, and this the monop¢ ly, of the 
bank. Now, let us examine them, and ascertain their 
effect and bearing. Let us contemplate the mag) tude of| 
the power which they create; and ascertain the > compati-| 
bility of this power with the safe ty of this republican Go- 
vernment, and the rights and in terests of its free and equal 
constituents. 
1. The name, the credit, and the revenucs of the United 
States, are given up to the use of this company, and con-| 
stitute in themselves an immense capital to bank 
The name of the United States, like that of the King, is a 
tower of strength; and this strong tower is now an out- 
work to defend the citadel of a moneyé ty pees tion. ve 
credit of the Union is incalculable; and, this credit, 
geing with the name, and being in p artnershi p with che 
United States, the same corporation now has po 
The revenues of the Union are twenty-six millions of dol-| 
lars, including the Post Office; and all this is so much capi-} 
in the hands of the bank, because the revenue is 
by it, and is payable in its promiss: 1otes. 
2. To pay the revenues of the United States in their] 
own notes, until Congress, by law, shall otherwise direct.-- 
This is a part of the charter, incredible and extr 
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received} 





i 
| 
i 
vordinary | 











as it may appear. The promissory notes of the bank are 
to be received in pay ment of every thing the United States} 
may have to sell—in discharge og every debt due to he r, | 
until Congress,, by law, shall otherwise di o that, if} 
this bank, like its prototype in : i flan d, stop pay- 
ment, its promissory notes wou Id still ivable at} 
every custom house, land office, post office, and by every} 


collector of public moneys, throughout the Union 
Congress shall meet, a a re aling ars. an 
gate the repeal. Other banks depend 1 
for the receivabilit ty of their 
tution has law on its sid 
the reception of its paper by the Federal Governmen 
The immediate consequence of this extraordinary 
is, that the United States becomes 
security for the bank, as much so as if she had si 
bond to that effect; and must stand forward to sustai 
institution in all emergencies, in order to save her own re- 
venue. This is what hasalrea ly happened, some t 

ago, in the early progress of the ban! k, and when the im- 
mense aid given it by the Federal Government 
it to survive the c 

ment. 





notes; but 


rivilege 


da 


' 
n the 








n years 


enabled 


crisis of its own overwhelming mismanage- 


3. To hold the moneys of the United States in deposite, 
without making compensation for the | use of the undrawn| 
balances.—-This is a right which I deny; but, as the bank 


claims it, and, what is more materi: is enjoys it; and as the 
people of the United States have suffered to a vast extent 
in consequence of this claim and enjoyment, I shall not 
hesitate to set itdown to the account ofthe bank. Letus 
then examine the value of this privilege, and its effect 
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*, and a chartered right to compel 
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virtually bound to stand 
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nited States. 


upon the interest of the community: and, in the first plac« 


let us have a full and accurate view of the amount of Rice . 
s, from the establishment of the bank to 
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See, Mr. President, what masses of money 
onhand. ‘The paper is covered all over with mill 
and yet, for all these vast sums, no interest is allow: 
no compe nsation is made to the United States. Thel 
of England, for the undrawn balances of the public m 
has made an equitable compensation to the British G 
ernment; namely, a permanent loan of half a million 
ling, and atemporary loan of three millions for tw 
years, without interest. Yet, 
comp¢ nsation to the United States, the proposition \ 
utterly rejected by the Financ 
as an attempt to violate the 
same time it is incontestable, that the United States | 
been borrowing these undrawn balances from thx 
and paying an interest upon theirown moncy. It 
we can identify one of these loans. Letustry. InM 
1824, Congr ced a loan of five millions of 


authori 








wher I moved for a lil 


} 
’ and alway 


e Committee, and treat 
charter of the bank. At tl 
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to pay the awards under the treaty with Spain, com- 
monly called the Florida treaty. The Bank of the United 
States took that loan, and paid the money for the United 
States in January and March, 1825. In looking over the 
statement of undrawn balances, it will be seen that they 
amounted to near four millions at the end of the first, and | 
six millions at the end of the second quarter of that year. 
The inference is irresistible, and I leave every Senator to 
make it; only adding, that we have paid $1,469,375 in | 
interest upon that loan, either to the bank or its trans- 
ferees. This is a strong case, but I have a stronger one. 
It is known to every body that the United States sub-| 
scribed seven millions to the capital stock of the bank, for | 
which she gave her stock note, bearing an interest of five | 
percent. perannum. Ihave a statement from the Regis- | 
ter of the Treasury, from which it appears that, up to the | 
30th day of June last, the United States had paid four 
millions seven hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
in interest upon that note; when it is proved by the state- 
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might be kept in the treasury, to two millions of dollars; 
but, by the power of construction, was made to authorize 
the keeping of two millions in addition to the surplus. I 
wished to repeal this section, which had thus been con- 
strued into the reverse of its intention, and to revive the 
first section of the Sinking Fund act of 1790, which di- 
rected the whole of the surplus on hand to be applied, at 
the end of each year, to the payment of the public debt. 
My argument was this: that there was no necessity to keep 
any surplus; that the revenue, coming in as fast as it went 
out, was like a perennial fountain, which you might drain 
to the last drop, and not exhaust; for the place of the last 
drop would be supplied the instant it was out. And I 
supported this reasoning by a reference to the annual 
treasury reports, which always exhibit a surplus of four 
or five millions; and which were equally in the treasury 
the whole year round, as on the last day of every year. 
This was the argument, which, in fact, availed nothing; 
|but now I have mathematical proof of the truth of my po- 
Look at this statement of balances; look for the 


whole period in which that interest was accruing, had the |year 1819, and you will find but three hundred thousand 


half, or the whole, and once the double, of these seven 
millions in the hands of the bank. 
than that of the five million loan, but it is not the strongest. 
The strongest case is this: In the year 1817, when the 
bank went into operation, the United States owed, among 
other debts, a sum of about fourteen millions and three- 
quarters, bearing an interest of three percent. In the 
same year, the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund were 
authorized by an act of Congress to purchase that stock 
at sixty-five per cent., which was then its market price. 
l nder this authority, the amount of about one million and 
a half was purchased; the remainder, amounting to about 
hirteen millionsanda quarter, has continued unpurchased 
o this day; and, after costing the United States about six 
millions in interest since 1817, the stock has risen about 
four millions in value; that is to say, from sixty-five to 
nearly ninety-five. Now, here isa clear loss of ten mil- 
lions of dollars to the United States. In 1817 she could 
have paid off thirteen millions and a quarter of debt, with 
eight millions and a half of dollars: now, after paying six 


+t 
t 

t 
t 


millions of interest, it would require twelve millions and a| 


half to pay off the same debt. By referring to the state- 
ment of undrawn balances, it will be seen that the United 
State shad, during the whole year 1817, an average sum 
of above ten millions of dollars in the hands of the bank, 
being a million and a half more than enough to havé 
bought in the whole of the three per cent. stock. The 
question, therefore, naturally comes up, why was it not 
applied to the redemption of these thirteen millions and a 


quarter, according to the authority contained in the act of 


Congress of that year? Certainly the bank needed the 
money; for it was just getting into operation, and was as 


wal on . . 
hard run to escape bankruptcy about that time, as any 


he . . . » 9 . ¢ | 
bank that ever was saved from the brink of destruction. 


This is the largest injury which we have sustained, on ac- 
count of accommodating the bank with the eratuitous use 
of these vast deposites. But, to show myself in partial, I 
will now state the smallest case of iniurv that has come 
within my knowledge: It is the case of the Jonus of fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars which the bank was to pay to 
the United States, in three equal instalments, for the pur- 
chase of its charter. Nominally, this onus has been 
but out of what moneys? 
th 0 


paid, 
Certainly out of our own; for 
statement shows our money was there, and further, 
shows that it is still there; for, on the 30th day of June 


last, which is the latest return, there was still $2,550,664 


n the hands of the bank, which is above $750,000 more 
than the amount of the bonus. 

One word more upon the subject of these balances. It 
show two years since I made an effort to repeal the 4th 


sae . - 1 . cit 
section of the Sinking Fund act of 1817: a sect 
is intended to limit the amount of surplus 


. 9 
which 


‘dollars on hand for that year; look still lower for 1821, 


This is a stronger case |and you will find this balance but one hundred and eighty- 


[two thousand dollars. And what was the consequence? 
\Did the Government stop? Did the wheels of the state 
l|chariot cease to turn round in those years for want of 
treasury oil? Notatall. Every thing went on as wellas 
before; the operations of the treasury were as perfect and 
regular in those two years of insignificant balances, as in 
11817 and 1818, when five and ten millions were on hand. 
| This is proof; this is demonstration: it is the indubitable 
evidence of the senses which concludes argument, and 
dispels uncertainty; and, as my props sal for the repeal of 
the 4th section of the Sinking Fund act of 1817 was enact 
ed into a law at the last session of Congress, upon the re- 
commendation of the Secretary of the Tr 
and exemplary officer, I trust that the repeal will 
upon, and that the bank platter will be wi 
federal money in 1851, as it was in 1821. 
taking from that dish, will allow two or three millions 
more to go to the reduction of the public debt; 


be acted 


nl : 
3 ciean of 





and ther 
can be no danger in taking the last dollar, as reason and 
experience both prove. But, (o quiet every a 
jon this point, to silence the last sug 


lof any temporary deficit, I recur to 


pprehension 
gestion of a possibility 


a provision contained 





in two different clauses in the | charter, copied from 
an amendment in the charter of the Bank of England, and 
expressly made, at the instance of the ministry, to mect 
the contingency of a temporary deficiency in the annual 


revenue. The 
ment may bor: 


English provision i 
ow of the bank half 


any time, without a spec 





a million ster 
al act of Parliament to author 


it. The I rovision in our charter is th 














single substitution of dollars foi unds It is, 3n 1 
land intention, a standing authority to rrow that limited 
sum, for the obvious purpose of preventing a t 
keeping of a sum of money in hand as a1 rve, to meet 
contingencies which hardly ever occur This conti 
authority t ffect a small | » has oft I 
England he United States, ssibly 
there has b 1 no occas { i | lv, beca 
clause was c¢ 1 mechanically from English charter, 
und without t perception of its pra lb B 
Lhis as it n AV, tis certainly M and { . 
such as all Gover! nts shoul 9 al ll tin . clothed 
with 
If any Senator thinks that 11 1 jury 
suff L by the United States, on acc t of ft uncom- 
| masses of publ i of the bank, 
\ oO to convince l \ I 
r to ove to I it I retat ‘ 
that I hav purp t ] | 


noneyv which {that instice re . or | Int ent. ‘| 
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that there are two different deposites of public money in 
the bank; one in the name of the Treasurer of the United! 
States, the others in the name of disbursing officers. 


half millions of doll: ars, and of this I have said not a word 
But the essential character of both deposites is the s 
they are both the property of the 
manent; both available as so much capital to the bank; and 
both encommpensnted. 
ly amount of thes« 
the bank returns; 
what I alleg 


same; 


sec ondary de posi tes, 


and to it T appeal for the 





1825. 
January, 31,543,618 $ 
February, 1,888, 7¢ 
March, ’, 185,930 


1830. 
$855,691 
, 562,841 


554,969 


1 

2 1,5 
April, 1,489,934 1,652,841 
May, 1,428,025 1,323,661 
June, 1,532,258 1,346,206 
July, 1,264,758 1,129,990 
Aucust, 1,575,492 875,459 
September, 1,585,401 1,346, 205 
October, 2,042,545 1,334,081 
ne 1,558,873 1,194,682 
December, 1,576,997 1,616,656 

sd 





1 have not 
since 1817, but presume 


ascertained the aver: 
it may equal the amount 
million five hundred thousan 
which we sold the charter, 
mittee of the Senate compliments the bank for 
three, instead of seventeen, annual I 

how much interest they lost by doing so. Certainly, this 
was a disadvantage to the bank. It would have been bet 


ter for it to have dribbl 


dollars for 


and which the Finance Com- 


bonu ; of one 


Pp i) ne mn 





} } 
§; and shows 





1 out to us one hundred thousand 





dollars, instead of five hundred thousand dollars of our own 
money, at a time. But there are thi considerations 
which should prevent her from ¢ ymplainis s first, that it 
was the bargain to pay in three years; secondly, that we 
furni Lthe moi 5 tl dly, that v Kep p the amount 
in her hand Finally, these monthly returns show that 
the overd Wi £s, fi rp rmitt r which tl k hast } 
»>mu ila id | W * O*' irawinge n not in fact 
the am t of the mor ) f only sfei ito anothe1 
deposite, and the money itself remainit the hands of 
the bank 
Mr. President, it d 1 t tl th ne- 
tay ominous to th bank in ( | 
tion on the undrawn bala I eV Wh 
which the st ror] gan int 5 sh Parhat it wich 
has end in t verthrow of the Bank of England. It ts 
the way in which the strugel b g Mvi 
lutic of t >and thi S t of ti 
peech which you n hes d, I hav n to be 
lieve, som th I h fy | » Which 
ll come at the prope i he quest of com] 
ition for balances 1s now mixing itself up here, 
Enel l, w the q t f renew r { ( ind 
1 { » 1 { { will fall w 1 Cl ht 
up the publ l, 1 certainly event A 
they 
Lo redit ul disp t { 1 othe 
ban} | them fi | i fi 
deral t ol lig f it col no, n 
t ( t ly i¢ ot ving | } 
committed to t nk, Lal vith itt \ il Exe 
ol roint lut f to } ‘ ol 
lection of the fed ] vel l 
solutio is Inte! te | vested inthe See tary it 
V1 - ( t st rb ] \ ks 
ru | ( i V tually iv I » the 
B of the | - | f th 
r \ of - il] 
if i { ol 
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The} not issued and payable. 
annual average of the former has been about three and : points to which the exclusion extends. 1 am infor 


Jnited States; both pe r-| refused at the t 


ivellers and emigrants chiefly come 
ithe whole 
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revenue payments, are discredited and disparaged, 
fall into the hands of brokers at all places where they 
They 


that the notes of the banks south of the Potomac 
| Ohio, even those of the lowe r Mississippi, are ge1 
United States 


and, in consequence, rculatic 





are expelled from ci 


Here is the statement of the month-| Missouri and Illinois, and the neighboring districts 
as I find them on 
verification of 


exclusion of the Southern notes from the northwest « 


er of the Union, is injurious to both parties, as ou 
from the § 
of our trade gees there to find a cash n 

The exclusion, as Tam told, (for I have not look: 

the matter myself,) is general, and extends to the | 
in Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Seed M 
sippi, and Louisiana. If this be the fact, the joint 
lution of 1816 is violated: 








mentioned whose notes are receivable in the coll ct 
federal revenue; that is to say, specie paying 
whose notes are payable, and paid, in specie, on den 
Yet, in consequence of exclusion from the United $ 
Branch Bank, they are excluded from all the land of! 
eleven in mi mbe r, which deposite in that branch; 
i excluded from the land offices, they cease t 
current money among the people. Ifa tri eller, or 
re 


eral ms bri 


} 





notes to the country, o1 
in remittance; if a trader accepts them in exchang 
mien ice, they are ** shaved” out of their hands, and 
out of the country. This is a pecuniary injury do} 


the Northwest; it may be more—it may be a politic 


ings these 


jury also; for it contributes - > bre ak the communicat 


be twe 


Union, and encow 
from the South 


nthe two quarters of 
the idea that nothing good can con 


even money! This power to disparage the notes « 
oth — Say wer to injure them; and, added 
the other vileges of the Bank of the United Stat 


power to Oe stroy them! If any one doubts this ass 
him re: 
stions put to him by the 
ittee. These 
yort of the last session im favor of the t 

leclare tl 


d the answers of the President of the | 
Chairman of the 1 


answers are appen led to the « 





capacity of the federal bank 
stroy the State banks. The worthy Chairman [Mr. $8 
1d.) his question: ‘**Has the bank at any 
he State banks’’’ Th President, 
the whole world would answ 
ssion, that it never had; and 








uch as the interrogatory required. B 
1 not content the President of the bank; he cho: 
further, and to do honor to the institution over whic! 
presided, by showing that it was as just and generot 
was rich and powerful. He, therefore, adds the 
ne words, for which, as asecker after evidence, t 
the alarming and dangerous character of the bank 
turn him my unfeigned and pardonable thanks: ‘ T! 
- verv few banks which might not have been d 
by an exertion of the power of the bank. 
"This is enough! proof enough! not for me al 
for all who are unwilling to see a moneyed dominatio 
up—-a moneye d ol garchy established in this land, a 
ntire Union subjected to its sovereign will. The | 
to destroy all other banks is admitted and declared 
inclination to do sois known to all rational beings to 1 
vith the power! Policy may restrain the destro 
1 + 4+) +. ] ¢ 





culties for the present; but they exis 


nd policy per 


1a will come 





when interest prompts a 


been exercised; and the general prostration of the Ss 
ern and Western banks attests the fact. They w 
xercised, (the charter being renewed, ) and the 1 
g¢ State banks will be swe pt Wi = the besom of desti 
tion Not that all will have the signs knocked d 





for, undér the terms of 
resolution, there are several banks in each of the St 
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cease to insulate at all t] 


’ Branch Bank in St. Pe 
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and their dot rs closed up. Far worse than that to many y | appli ed for a loan; the President of the bank, nothing 
of them. Subjugation, in preference to destruction, will|loth to make a loan to that great State, for tw nty years 
be the fate of many. Every planet must have its satel-| longer than the charter has to exist, expresses his regr 
lites; every tyranny must have its instruments; every that he cannot lend but a limited and inadequate sum. 
cme is followed by his squire; even the king of beasts, | funds of the institution, he savs, will not permit it to ad 








the royal quac cape 1, whose roar subdues the forest, must | vance more than eight millions of dollars. And why? be 
hale asm i, subservient animal to spring his prey. Just | cause it has invested three millions in real estate! To this 
so of this imperial bank, when installed anew in its formi-| power to hold real estate, is superadded the means to ac- 
lable and ! lasting power. The State banks, spar -d by the| quire it. The bank is now the greatest moneyed power 
word, will be passed under the yoke. They will become |in the Union; in the event of the renewal of its charter, it 


ubordinate parts in the great machine. Their place, in} will soon be the sole one. Sole dispenser of money, it will 
he scale of subordination will be one degree below the|soon be the chief owner of property. To unlimited means 














rank of the legitimate branches; their business, to per- of acquisition, would be united perpetuity of tenure; for 
form the work which it would be too disreputable for ne a corporation never dies, and is fre« from the o peration 
legitimat inches to perform. This will be the fate of|of the laws which govern the descent and distribution of 





the State banks which are allowed to keep up their signs, lye al estate in the hands of individuals. ‘The limitations in 
ind to set open their doors; and thus the entire moneys dj the charter are vain and illusory. ao insult the under- 
power of the Union would fall into the hands of one sin-jstanding, and mack the credulity of foolish | believers. 
gle institution, whose inexorable and jnvisible mandates, | ‘The bank is first limited to such acquisitions of real estate 
manating from a centre, would pervade the Union, § 





iv-|as are necessary to its own accommodation; then comes a 





ng or withholding money according to its own sovereign | proviso to u ido the limitation, so far as it concerns pur- 
ll and absolute pleasure. To a favored State, to an in-|} chases upon its own mortg: aves and executions! This is 


dividual, or a class of individuals, favored by the central! the limitation upon the ty of such an institution to 
power, the golden stream of Pactolus wv ould flow direct. acquire real estate. As if it had uly thing to do but to 





‘ ng 
, and push executions upon 
money, it would be the sol 


road to loans, all borrowers 


lo all such the munifice nt mandates of the High Directory | make loans u 
nuld come , as tl i¢ : fabled god mad ] 

love and desire, enveloped in a shower of gold. But to; lender; mortgages being 
hers—-to those not favored—and to those hated—the | must travel that road. Ww hen birds enough are in the net 
indates of this same directory would be as ‘* the plane-|the fowler dr 


; a ++ : ] a! ar vo?? at! . "TY or ‘ ryt « ] } ‘ . 1} 
wy plague which | ngs its poison in th sick air:’’ death | So when mortgages enough are taken, the loans are called 





lis terrestrial visit of | judgments! 
1 
l 


aws his string, and the heads are wrung off. 
to them! death to all who minister to their wants! What]/in; discounts cease; curtailments are made; failures to 
i state of things! W te ondition fora nfederacy of pay ensue; writs issue; judgements and executions follow: 
States! What grounds for r oe and t rib le apprehen- jall the mo ; and tl 

} 


h vast extent, so many jattorney of the bank appears at the elbow of the marshal, 





: ‘ 
1 premises are ior sale at onc 


sion, when, in a coafederacy of suc 





independent States, so many rival commercial cities, so;sole bidder, and sole purchaser. 

much ctional j¢ alousy, such violent pol tical parties,} What is the legal « fi ct of this vast « 0 uC ity to acquire, 
such fierce contests for power, the oS should be but one/and this legal power to retain, real estate? Is it not the 
moneyed tribunal before whi ch all the rival and contend-| creation of a new species of mortmain? And of a kind 


elements must appear! but one single dispenser of|more odious and dangerous than that mortmain of the 


noney, to which every citizen, every trader, every mer-|church which it bafled the English Parliament so many 


ie 





hant, every manufacturer, every planter, every corpora-|ages to abolish. The mortmain of the church was a power 


yn, every city, every State, and the Federal Government in an ecclesiastical corporation to hold real estate, ind 























self, must ; spp in every emergency, for the most indis- | pendent of the laws of distribution and descent: the mort 
n al »] ; los j and this, in the face of the fact, that, in main ( f th » bs nk is a pows r in a lay corporation to do 
very contest for human rights, the great moneyed insti-;the same thing. ‘The evil of the two tenures is identical; 
5 tutions of the world have uniformly been found on the side |the difference between the two corporations is no mere 
Ml f kings and nobles, against the lives and liberties of the |than the difference between pars ns and money chang« 
yple. the capacity to do mischief incomparably the gre atest on 
ro hold real estate, 1 ive rent » an tain a body the part of th lay corporators. Che church could only 
f tenantry.—This privilege is hostile to the nature ofour|operate upon the few who were thinking of the othe 
publican Government, and inconsistent with the nature | world; the bank, upon all who are immersed in the S 
id design of a banking institution. Republics want free-|ness or the pleasures of this. The 1 is of the church 
holders, not landlords and tenants; and, except the cor-| were nothing but prayers; the meas f the bank is me 
porators in this bank, and in the British East India Com-|ney! The church received what it could beg from dying 
iy, there is not an incorporated body of landlords in |sinners; the bank may extort what it pleases fir 
y country upon the face of the earth whose laws em-| whole living get ration of the just and unjust. Such 
ite from a legislative body. Banks are instituted to pro- | the parallel between th« mortmain of th wo corporation 
mote trade and industry, and to aid the Government and | They both end in monopoly of estates, and perpetuity of 
ts citizens with loans of money. ‘The whole argument in | succession; and the bank is the greatest monopolizer of the 
favor of banking—-every argument in favor of this bank——|two. Monopolics and perpetual succession are the bat 
rests upon that idea. No one, when this charter was|of re publics. Our ancestors took care to roe a 
granted, presumed to speak in favor of incorporating a} th m, by abolishing entails and 7 mogenitu 
; ciety of landlords, especially foreign landlords, to buy |the glebes of the church, lean and few as they v in 
lands, build houses, rent tenements, and retain te nantry.|most of the States, fell under the republican “pt pl 
: Loans of mons ey was the object in view, and the purchase | of limited tenures. All the States abolished tl ti 
: , ofr ul estate is incompatible with that object. Instead of republican tenures; but ess re-estab] them 
MAMIngs neo ei the c rporators may turn land specu- and ina manner more dangerous and offensive than be 
lators instead haying money to lend, th y may turn | fore the revolution. They are now giv ‘ tl gent rally, 
vou out tenants to woke. To an applicati n for a loan, |but to few; not to nat ves only, but t i reis ners als 
hey may answer, and answer truly, that they have no /|for foreigners are large owners of this bank And ; 
money on hand; and the reason may be, that they have!th principles of the revolut } fore the priv 
laid it out in land. This seems to be th at pr sent. | of an incorporated company lhe laws of the States fall 





\ committee of the Legislature of Penn yl inia has just | before tl mianciat fa ral directorv in Philadel 
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phia. Foreigners become the landlords of free born 
Americans; and the young and flourishing towns of the 
United States are verging to the fate of the f umily boroughs 
which belong to the great aristocracy of E ngland. 

Let no one say the bank will not avail itself of its c: apa- 
city to amass real estate. The fact i is, it has already done 
so. I know towns, yea, cities, and could name them, if 
it might not seem invidious from this elevated theatre to 
make a public reference to their misfortunes, in which this 
bank already appears as a dominant and e ngrossing pro-| 
prietor. Ihave been in places where the answers to in-| 
quiries for the owners of the most valuable tenements, 
would remind you of the answers given by the Egy ptians | 
to similar questions from the French officers, on their 
march to Cairo. You recollect, no doubt, sir, the dialogue | 
to which I allude: ‘* Who owns that p vallace »” 46 The Ma- 
meluke;”’ ** Who this country house?” “The Mameluke;” | 
** These gardens?” ‘* The Mameluke;” ** That field cover- 
ed with rice?” “The Mameluke.”’—And thus have I been 
answered, in the towns and cities referred to, with the| 
single exception of the name of the Bank of the United} 
States substituted for that of the militar y scourge of Egypt. | 
If this is done under the first charter, what m: Ly not be ex-| 
pected under the second? If this is done while the bank | 
is On its best behavior, what m: iy she not do when freed) 
from all restraint and delivered up to the boundless cupi- 
dity and remorseles exactions of a mone yed corporation? 

6. To deal in pawns, merchandise, and bills of ex-| 

change.—I hope the Senate will not require me to read | 
dry passages from the charter to prove a I say. 1] 
know I spe ak a thing nearly incredible when I allege that 
this bank, in addition to all its other arbaie s, is an in-| 
corporated company of pawnbrokers! The allegation| 
staggers belief, but a reference to the charter 
incredulity. The charter, in the first part, forbids a traffic 
in merchandise; in the after part, p< in it. For truly 
this instrument seems to have framed upon the |i 
principles of contraries; one principle mi uking limit seni 
and the other following after with provisoes to undo them. 
Thus is it with lands, as I have just shown; thus is it with | 
merchandise, as} now show. The bank is forbiden to deal 
in merchandise—proviso, unless in the case of goods pledg- 
ed for money lent, and rede emed to the day; and, 
proviso, again, unless for — s which shall be the eds 
of its lands. With the help of these two provi soes, it is 
clear that the limitation is undone; itis clear that the "bank 
is at liberty to act the p uwnbroker anc A m erchant, to any 
extent that it pleases. It may say to all the merchants who 
want loans, Pledge your stores, ge ms m en! They 


accide 








been 


not 


proce 


must 





do it, or do worse; and, if any t prevents redemp- 
tion on the day, the pawn Is forfeited, pel the bank takes 
nossession. On the other hand, it m ty ~ out its rents for] 









goods; it me sell its real estate, now worth three milli ons | 
of dollars, for goods. Thus the bank is an in . ted | 
company of pawnbrokers and merchants, : ell as an 

incorporation of landlords and land-sp: sat itor 

this de: ogatory pi ivilege, like the oth« rs, is co df j i 
the old Bank of England charter of 1694. Bil lis of ex- 
change are also subjected to the traffic of this bank. It is 
a traffic unconnected with the trade of b unking, dang rous | 


for a great bank to hold, and now operat 
ously in the South and West. 
these quarters of the Union of their gold a 
stifles the growth of a fair commerce 


ing most 
itis the process \ 
d silver, and| 


in the products of | 


the country. The merchants, to make 1 eibiskgien buy/all their hard money. The Southern States, with the 
bills of exchange fi rom the branch banks, instead of buying] thirty millions of annual exports in cotton, rice, and | 
produce from the farmers. ‘The bills are paid for in gold 1|/ bacco, and the Western States, with their twelve millions 
and silver; and, eventually, the gold and silver are sent to} of provisions and tobacco exported from New Orle: 
the mother bank, or to the branches in the Fastern cities, | and five 1 millions consumed in the South, and on the lov 
either to meet these bills, or to replenish their coffers, 1| Mississippi,——that is to say, with three-fifths of the 1 

o furnish vast loans to favorite States or individuals. The| kctable productions of the Union, are not able to sust 
bills sell cheap, sa fraction of one per cent.; they are,|thirty specie paying banks; while the minority of t! 
therefore, a good remittance to the merchant To the] States north of the Potomac, without any of tl 


will dispel} 2 


injuri-| products of the country. 7. 


hich drs ains| | »osom of the State, to suck away its gold and silver, and 





bank the operation is doubly good; for even the half o 
one per cent. on bills of exchange is a great profit to th 
institution which monopolizes that business, while the col 
lection and delivery to the branches of all the hard m 

in the country is a still more corsiderable advantage. U n 
der this system, the best of the Western banks—-1 do not 
speak of those which had no foundations, and sunk und 
the weight of neighborhood opinion——but those which d 


served favor and confidence, sunk ten years ago. Unde; 
this system, the entire West is now undergoing a silent, 


general, and invisible drain of its hard money; and, if not 


| quickly arrested, these States will soon be, so far as the 
| precious metals are concerned, no more than the empty 


skin of an immolated victim. 


7. To establish branches in the different States without 


their consent, and in defiance of their resistance. — No ox 
can deny the degrading and injurious tendency of this p1 
vilege. It derogates from the sovereignty of a State; tram 
ples upon her laws; injures her reyenue and commer 
lays open her Government to the attacks of centralisn; in 
| pairs the property of her citizens; and fastens a vampir 
on her bosom to suck out her gold and silver. 1. | 
derogates from her sovereignty, because the central ir 
tution may impose its intrusive branches upon the Stat 
without her consent, and in defiance of her resista 

| This has already been done. The State of Alabama, |! 
|four years by a resolve of her Legislature, remo 
strated ag ainst the intrusion of a branch upon her. Sh 
| prote sted against the favor. Was the will of the State r 
pected? On the contrary, was not a = unch instant: 

| ously forced upon her, as if, by the suddenness of the: 
|tion, to make a striking and ex onspicuous displ: ay of 
omnipotence of the bank, and the nullity of the Stat 
It tramples upon her laws; because, according t 
decision of the Supreme Court, the bank and all 
branches are wholly independent of State legislation; a 
it tramples on them again, because it authorizes foreig: 
to hold lands and tenements in every State, contrary to t! 
llaws of many of them; and because it admits of the 7 
main tenure, which is condemned by all the repul 
States in the Union. 3. Itinjures her revenue, becat 


ago, 


the 


ithe bank stock, under the decision of the Supreme Co 
iis not liable to taxation. 


And thus, foreigners, and ni 
resident Americans, who monopolize the money of tl 
State, who hold its best lands and town lots, who m 

in its elections, and suck oui its gold and silver, and | 
| form no military duty, are exempted from paying taxes, 
proportion to their wealth, for th« pport of the St 
whose laws they trample ipon, and sides benefits t 


) 


usurp. 4. It subjects the State to the dangerous 1 
neuvres and intrigues of centralism, by means of 
tenants, debtors, bank officers , and bank money, wl 


the central directory retain in the State, and may em! 

and direct against it in its elections, and in its legislatiy 
jand judicial proc eedings. 5, It tends to impair the p! 
1d| perty of the citizens, and, in some instances, that of 

States, by d lestroying the State banks in which they hav 
mn) States by de money. 6. 
of the States, (I speak of the Western States, 
stituting a 


It is injt irious to the comm: 
) by 
in bills of exchange, for a trade in 
It fastens a v: ampire on tl 


! 


trade 


} 
ical 


to co-operate with the course of trade, of fedcral legisla 


tion, and of exchange, in draining the South and West ¢ 
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four hundred of such 
without cotton, with- 


staples for export, have above 
“a aks. These States, without rice 


out tobacco, without sugar, and w vith less flour and pro-! 


gold and silver, 
rn States, with all the real 
sources of wealth, are in a state of the utmost destitution. 
‘or this calamitous reversal of the natural order of things, 
e Bank of the United States stands forth pre-eminentl) 
culpable. Yes, it is pre-eminently culpable! and a state- 
ment in the National Intelligencer of this mornit 
naper which would overstate no fact to the pre, judice 
the bank,) cites and poones the fact w hi ch proves 
culpability. It dwells, and ecxults, on the quantity o 
gold and silver in the eae of the United States’ Bank. 
t declares that institution to be burdened” with gold 
and s Ive r; and well may it be so overburthened, since it 
has lifted the load entirely from the South and West. It 
is th se metals **; 0 } ls of the bank; that 


visions, to export, are saturated with 
while the Southern and Weste 








**ovel 





o inthe han 





to say, an article hich no purchaser can be found. | 
Let » treasures of the dethroned Dey 
of df from the dominion of its keeper; 
y 


ta part go bac bank will 


lepleti on. 


ind ‘vidual lia 


kt to the South and West, and th 

of r« ‘pletion, nor they of 
1 of the stockholders from 
lity on the failure of the bank. This privilege dero- 
sates from the common law, i is contrary to the princip! 
nerships, and injurious to the rights of the 
munity. Itisa peculiar privilege grat ted by law to thes« 


10 longer complain 
Exemptio 


) 
yu 


com- 


























‘porators, and exempting them from liability, except in} 
Y corporate capacity, and to the amount of the assets 
f the ¢ ) on Unhay p ly, these assets are never 
z, to say, enou ry when oceasion comes for re- 
in tot } Whenab fails, its assets are alw: ys 
han its debits; so that responsibility fails the instant 
yat liability acer Let no one say that the Bank of| 
» United States is t great to fail. One greater than 
t, and its prot ype, has failed, and that in our own day, 
und for twenty vears at a tim t! Bank of Ens glan l 
led 1797, and the Bank of tl] United States was on 
| of tail n 18) ti CAUse, namely, 
»bing and overtrading, carried both to the brink 
f de uction; the same means saved both, namely, the 
ie, th lit, and the helping hand of the Govern- 
i 3 wh protected them. Yes, the Bank of th 
j | States may fail; and its stockholders live in splen- 
t upon the princely estates acquired with its notes, 
t istrious ¢ ‘s, Who hold these notes, will 
able to ive ashilling for them. This is unjust 
harter. ‘The true principle in bank 
seach 1older to be 1 amount of 
and yiects him to mary action of 
holder on the failure of the 1, till he has 
th > oh it f | | mtr ) I i is t i¢ tr i4 
It ha ‘ tland the last cen- 
\ Ly rth 1 bank has been } wn 
l n all t tim 
To have the United States for a partner. — Sir, there 
consequ » one result of all 7 irtnerships ! 
t Gov tand individuals, which should of it- 
1 mer itile point of view, consents 
it Lon 1 part of the F 1 Government. It is 
i inciple which puts the strong partner forward to 
n whenever the concern is indanger. Thi 
{ i flock to the strong partner at the ap 
l 
' ] 1Or th m, and the n ty of vent io” more 
' vhat | ias alr v staked, ] es him no alterna- 
: H omes th itlas th firm, a1 1 | ars all 
on his own should Chis is t principle: what is 
Fac Wh that the United S ; has ‘ady been 
‘ elled to 1 the federal bank; to prop it with 
i ts « tin the trials and crisis of its 
My ration i pass over other instances of the 
Lby the United States on account of this 


| note, the 
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partnership; the immense standing deposites for which 


we receive no compensation; the loan of five millions of 
our own money, for which we have paid a million and a 
half in interest; the five per cent, stock note, on which 
we have paid our partners four million seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars in interest; the loss of ten 
millions on the three per cent. stock, and the ridicu- 
lous catastrophe of the miserable bonus, which _ been 
paid to us with a fraction of our own money: I pass 
over all this, and come to the point of a direct loss, as a 
partner, in the dividends upon the stock itself. U ee 
naked point of profit a to be decided by a rule 
arithmetic, we have sustained a direct and heavy loss. The . 
held by the United States, as every me knows, 
was subscribed, not paid. It was a stock note, depositec 
for seven millions of dollars, bearing an f five 
percent. The inducement to this subscription was the 
seductive conception that, by paying five per cent. on its 
United States would clear four or five per c« nt. 
in getting a dividend of eight or ten. This was the in- 
ducement; now for the realization of this fine conception. 
Let us see it. Here it is: an official return from the Re- 
gister of the Treasury of interest paid, and of dividends 
received. The account stands thus: 
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nd loss, 


sk 
stock 






inte rest 0 








Interest paid by the United States, $4,725,000 
Dividends received by the United States, 4,629,426 
Loss to the United States, 95,574 





this partne ip must be 
t of view, 


Disadvantageous as 
United States in a moneyed = 
more grave and serious aspect under 
it is the political aspect stad from the union between 
the bank and the Government. ° union has bee 
been found th 
ion as the union of church and State. It 

of the lender and the borrower, and 
of these categories will b 


r 
S 
r 

5 





there is a far 


which to view i 








and has to be just is clisas- 


in England, 








writ has told us which 


master of the other. But suppose they agree to drop 
‘ivalry, and unite their resources Sup] pose they com 
vine, and make a push for political po wer: how great is 


complish! But, on 


; 
} 

the mischief which they may not 
t - of one of the bright- 


his head, I wish to use the 
iots of Great Brita 


lat et 





ho has 3] 


esc patric ritain; one W 1i0own hims If, 
in these modern cays, to be the worthy successor of those 
old iron barons whose patriotism commanded the unpu 

. ; 

chaseable eulog yeak of Sj 





im of the elder Pitt. I s 
William Pulteney, and his | 
land, in 1797. ~ 

Tue 


that Government has been rendered 


I a 
y against the Bank of 


/—-**} have said enough to show 


depe nde nt on the 


spEEcH—-—Eztra 


bank, and more particularly so in the time of war; and 
though ens oe has not yet fallen into the hands of an 


bitious men, yet it is evident that it might, in such hands, 


issume a cane r sl vor ent to control and overawe, not onl 





the ministers, but ki 


, butk 
As the 


, lords, andcommons. * * #* * 





bank te s ‘dues become « 














it might, on the other hand, by unit 
minister, become th means of estal 
nt to} volve +} sation 1 
’ 
t, therefo o be dreaded 
i bill was stly dreaded, 
[ Hl not say that th p! 
Pitt, ) by « ideave ing’, it tl 
England under his protection 
ise, hereafter, of that « it 
, and to enab] him to mincer ov ( ( 
f that could be supposed, it would on! 0 
can ent una vy ‘y ¢ fe T t ot l is, 
when endeavo ) overset a rival, f t occ to 
them when inte ig to support lf mselve My 
object is to secure the country agail ll risk either f 
the bank as opposed to Government, or as the engine of 
r f 


ambitious met 
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And this is my object also. I wish to secure the Union sponsible system of centralism to direct the whole! Dan- 
from all chance of harm from this bank. I wish to pro-| gers from such contingencies are too great and obvious to 


vide against its friendship, as well as its enmity—against|be insisted upon. They strike the common sense of al! $ 
all danger from its hug, as well as from its blow. I wish| mankind, and were powerful considerations for the old es 
to provide against all risk, and every hazard; for, if this | whig republicans for the non-renewal of the charter of a 
risk and hazard were too great to be encountered by King, |1791. Mr. Jefferson and the whig republicans staked 4 
Lords, and Commons, in Great Britain, they must certainly | their political existence on the non-renewal of that charter. i 
be too great to be encountered by the people of the | They succeeded; and, by succeeding, prevented the coun- ; 


United States, who are but commons alone. \try from being laid at the mercy of British and ultra-fede- 


10. To have foreigners for partners.-—This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will be a strange story to be told in the West. The 
downright and upright people of that unsophisticated 
region believe that words mean what they signify, and 
that **the Bank of the United States” is the Bank of the 
United States. How great then must be their astonish- 
ment to learn that this belief is a false conception, and that 
this bank (its whole name to the contrary notwithstand- 


| United States lost forty millions by using depreciated cur. 


lralists for funds to carry on the last war. It is said the 


irency during the last war. That, probably, is a mistake 
of one-half. But be itso! For what are forty millions 
compared to the loss of the war itself——-compared to th 
ruin and infamy of having the Government arrested for 





| want of money—-stopped and paralyzed by the reception 


of such a note as the younger Pitt received from the Bank 


ing, ) is just as much the bank of foreigners as it is of the | of England in 1795? 


Federal Government. Here I would like to have the 
proof—a list of the names and nations, to establish this 
almost incredible fact. But I have no access except to 
public documents, and from one of these I learn as much 
as will answer the present pinch. 


Committee of Ways and Means, in the House of Repre- | 


sentatives, for the last session of Congress 
admits that foreigners own seven millions of the stock of 
this bank; and every bocy knows that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns seven millions also. 

Thus it is proved that foreigners are as deeply interested 
in this bank as the United States itself. In the event of a 
renewal of the charter they will be much more deeply 
interested than at present; fur a prospect of a rise in the 
stock to two hundred and fifty, and the unsettled state of 
things in Europe, will induce them to make great invest- 
ments. It is to no purpose to say that the foreign stock- 
holders cannot be voters or dir The 
that suggestion is this: the foreigners hay 
they pay down the cash, 


ectors. answer to 
the money; 
and want no accommodations; 
they are lenders, not borrowers; and in a great moneyed 
institution such stockholders must have the greatest in- 
fluence. The name of this bank is a deception upon 
the public. It is not the bank of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as its name would import, nor of the States 
which compose this Union; but chiefly of private in- 
dividuals, foreigners as well as natives, denizens, and 
naturalized subjects. They own twenty-eight millions of 
the stock, the Federal Government but seven millions, 
and these seven are precisely balanced by the stock of 
the aliens. The Federal Government and the aliens 
are equal, owning one-fifth each; and there would be as 
much truth in calling it the English Bank as the Bank of 
the United States. Now mark a few of the privileges 
which this charter gives to these foreigners. To be land- 
holders, in defiance of the State laws, which forbid aliens 
to hold land; to be landlords by incorporation, and to hold 
American citizens for tenants; to hold lands in mortmain; 
to be pawnbrokers and merchants by incorporation; to 
pay the revenue of the United States in their own notes; 
in short, to do every thing which I have endeavored to 
point out in the long and hideous list of exclusive privileges 
granted to this bank. If 1 have shown i 
for the United States to be 
citizens, how much stronger 


‘> 


in partnership with its own 


is not the argument against a 


It is the report of the | 


That report | right of every citizen to set the laws in motion against every 


| 11. Exemption from due course of law for violations of 
jits charter.—This is a privilege which affects the adminis 
tration of justice, and stands without example in the annal 
|of republican legislation. In the case of all other deli ' 
|quents, whether persons or corporations, the laws tak: 
their course against those who offend them. It is t! 





offender; and it is the constitution of the law, when set 
motion, to work through, like a machine, regardless of 
powers and principalities, and cutting down the guilty 
which may stand in its way. Not so in the case of this 
pank. In its behalf, there are barriers erected betwee 
the citizen and his oppressor, between the wrong and th: 
remedy, between the law and the offender. Instead ot 
right to sue out a scire facias or a quo warranto, the injur 
citizen, with an humble petition in his hand, must rey 
to the President of the United States, or to Congress, a 
crave their leave to do so. If leave is denied, (and dk 

it will be whenever the bank has a peculiar friend in 
President, or a majority of such friends in Congress, 
convenient pretext being always at hand that the ger 
welfare requires the bank to be sustained, ) he can pr 

no further. The machinery of the law cannot be set 
motion, and the great offender laughs from behind his 
rier at the impotent resentment of its helpless vict 
Thus the bank, for the plainest violations of its chart 
and the greatest oppressions of the citizen, may escap 
pursuit of justice. Thus the administration of justice is 
lsubject to be strangled in its birth for the shelter and | 
itection of this bank. But this is not ali. Another 
|most alarming mischief results from the same extraord 
|privilege. It gives the bank a direct interest in the Pi 
isidential and Congressional elections: it gives it need t 
friends in Congress and in the Presidential chair. Its fs 
\its very existence, may often depend upon the friends 

| of the President and Congress; and, in such case S, it Is 
lin human nature to avoid using the immense means in | 
|hands of the bank to influence the elections of these of 
Take the existing fact—the case to which [ all 

jat the commencement of this speech. There is a 
|made out, ripe with judici:] evidence, and big with the fat 
| of the bank. Itisacase of usury at the rate of forty-six 








, cers. 


t to be dangerous per cent., in violation of the charter, which only admits 


linterest of six. The facts were admitted, in the court! 
| : ; 
llow, by the bank’s demurrer; the law was decided, 1n t 


; 
? 


partnership with foreigners? What a prospect for loans | court above, by the supreme judges. The admission c 
when at war with a foreign Power, and the subjects of that | cludes the fac ts; the decision concludes the law. The f 
Power large owners of the bank here, from which alone, | feiture of the charter is established; the forfeiture 1s 
or from banks hable to be destroy d by it, we can obtain !curred; the application of the forfeiture alone is want 
money to carry on the war! What a state of things, if, in |to put an end to the institution. An impartial President 
the division of political parties, one of these parties and |or Congress might let the laws take their course; those o! 
the foreigners, coalescing, should have the exclusive con-!a different temper might interpose their veto. Whata 
trol of all the money in the Union, and, in addition to the lerisis for the bank! It beholds the sword of Damocles 
money, should have bodies of debtors, tenants, and bank |suspended over its head! What an interest in keepin 
officers stationed in all the States, with a supreme and irre- | those away who might suffer the hair to be cut! 
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12. To have all these unjust privileges secured to the| approved principles of banking. * * * * The Bank of Eng- 
corporators as a monopoly, by a pledge of the public faith | land may, perhaps, propose, as they did upon a former 
to charter no other bank.--This is the most hideous fea-| occasion, the extension of the term of their exclusive pri- 
ture in the whole mass of deformity. If these banks are | vilege, as to the metropolis and its neighborhood, beyond 
beneficial institutions, why not several? one, at least, and| the year 1835, as the price of this concession, {immediate 
each independent of the other, to each great section of the | surrender of exclusive privileges.] It would be very much 
Union? If malignant, why create one? The restriction| to be regretted that they should require any such condi- 
constitutes the monopoly, and renders more invidious what /| tion. * * * * It is obvious, from what passe d before, that 
was sufficiently hateful in itself. It is, indeed, a double| Parliament will never agree to it. * * * * Such privileges 
monopoly, legislative as well as banking; for the Congress|are out of fashion; and what expectation can the bank, 
of 1816 monopolized the power to grant these monopolies. | under present circumstances, entertain that theirs will be 
It has tied up the hands of its successors; and if this can| renewed?”—Jan. 13. 
be done on one subject, and for twenty years, why not Answer of the Court of Directors. —Extract. 
upon all subjects, and for all time? Here is the form of}  «« Under the uncertainty in which the Court of Directors 
¥ ords W hich operate this double engrossment of our rights: ! find themselves with respect to the death of the bank, and 
. No other bank shall be established by any future law of|the effect which they may have on the interests of the 
Congress during the continuance of the corporation hereby | bank, this court cannot feel themselves justified in recom- 
rr pag which the faith of Congress is hereby pledg-| mending to the proprietors to give up the privilege which 
that sidan ee aderaetmem < Columbia. _ And | they now enjoy, sanctioned and confirmed as it is by the 
Sala caliada os ¢ wanting to complete the title of| solemn acts of the Legislature.”——Jan. 20. 
this charter, to the utter reprobation of whig republicans, 
this compound monopoly, and the very form of words in| 
which it Is conceived, is copied from the charter of the| 
Bank of England!—not the charter of William and Mary 
is granted in 1694, (for the Bill of Rights was then fresh 
susntat hommcl Saas noes ner atten 

y; rable reign of Queen 
Anne, when a tory Queen, a tory Ministry, and a tory Par- 
liament, and the apostle of toryism, in the person of Dr. 
Sacheverell, with his sermons of divine right, passive obe- 
dience, and non-resistance, were riding and ruling over 
the prostrate liberties of England! This is the precious 
period, and these the noble authors, from which the idea 


Second communication from the Ministers.-—Extract. 

«‘ The First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have considered the answer of the bank of the 
20th instant. They cannot but regret that the Court of 
Directors should have declined to recommend to the Court 
of Proprietors the consideration of the paper delivered by 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer to the Governor and Deputy Governor on the 

13th instant. The statement contained in that paper ap- 
pears to the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer so full and explicit on all the points to 
which it related, that they have nothing further to add, 
was borrow¢ d, and the very form of words copied, which although the yw ould have been, and still are, _— to = 
now figure in the charter of the Bank of the United States swer, as far as possible, any Spx cific questions which might 
constituting that double monopoly, which restricts at niece be put, for the purpose of removing the uncertainty in 
the | a Can | which the Court of Directors state themselves to be with 


powers of Congress and the rights of the citizens . j " 
hese, Mr. President, are the chief of the exclusive| ee to the details of the plan suggested in that paper. 
‘ F —Jan. <0. 


privileges which constitute the , of ank > . 
the United States. I have fhe cthome~ te sane ae ee Second answer of the Bank.-—Extract. 
served, but as my abilities have permitted. I have shown| ** The Committee of Treasury [bank] having taken into 
you that they are not only evil in themselves, but copied | Consideration the paper received from the First Lord of 
from an evil example. Inow wish to show you that the the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated 
Government from which we have made this copy has con.| January 23d, and finding that His Majesty’s ministers per- 
demned the original; and, after showing this fact, I think |severe in their desire to propose to restrict immediately 
i shall be able to appeal, with sensible effect, to all liberal | the exclusive privilege of the bank, as to the number of 
minds, to follow the enlightened example of Great Britain | partners engaged in banking to a certain distance from the 
in getting rid of a dangerous and invidious institution, after metropolis, and also continue to be of opinion that Parlia- 
having followed her pernicious example in assuming it. | ™¢"t would not consent to renew the privilege at the ex- 
For this purpose, I will have recourse to proof, andwill| Piration of the period of their present charter; finding, 
‘ead from British state papers of 1826. 1 will read ex-| also, that the proposal by the bank of establishing branch 
tracts from the correspondence between Earl Liverpool, | banks is deemed by His Majesty’s ministers inadequate to 
first Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Robinson, Chancellor the wants of the country, are of opinion that it would be 
if the Exchequer, on one side, and the Governor and | desirable for this corporation to propose, as a basis, the 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England on the other; | ®t of 6th of George the Fourth, which states the condi- 
he subject being the renewal, or rather non-renewal, of} UOnS on which the Bank of Ireland relinquished its exclu- 
the charter of the Bank of England. sive privileges; this corporation waiving the question of a 
: prolongation of time, although the committee [of the 
bank] cannot agree in the opinion of the First Lord of the 
| Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they 
are not making a considerable sacrifice, adverting espe- 
The failures which have occurred in England, unac-|cially to the Bank of Ireland remaining in possession of 
companied as they have been by the same occurrences in| that privilege five years longer than the Bank of England.” 
Scotland, tend to prove that there must have been an un-|—-Jan. 25. 
solid and delusive system of banking in one part of Great| Here, Mr. President, is the end of all the exclusive pri- 
Britain, and a solid and substantial one in the other. * * * *|vileges and odious monopoly of the Bank of England. 
In Scotland, there are not more than thirty banks, (three | That ancient and powerful institution, so long the haughty 
chartered, ) and these banks have stood firm amidst all the | tyrant of the moneyed world—so long the subsidizer of 
convulsions in the money market in England, and amidst | Kings and ministers—so long the fruitful mother of national 
li the distresses to which the manufacturing and agricul-| debt and useless wars—so long the prolific manufactory of 
tural interests in Scotland, as well as in England, have oc-|nabobs and paupers—so long the dread dictator of its 
casionally been subject. Banks of this description must ne-|own terms to Parliament—now droops the conquered 
cessarily be conducted upon the generally understood and | wing, lowers its proud crest, and quails under the blows 


Communications from the First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England.-- Extracts. 
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of its late despised assailants. It first puts on a coura-|in the Bank of the United States, the unjust and od 
geous air, and takes a stand upon privileges s sanctioned privileges which they can no longer find in the Bank « ¢ 
by time, and confirmed by solemn acts. Seeing that the England? Shall th 


\ he rvive here after the origi: 
ministers could have n 


; copy Si 





Lire 
» more to say to men who w ae has been d 





( stroved ther all the young whelp triumph - 
talk of privile ges in the nineteenth ce ntury, and be- in Ameri ’ the | lon has throttled and ; 
ing reminded that Parliament was inexorable, the bully never! ng is imposs 





sudde nly degenerates into the craven, and, from showing 
fight, calls for quarter. Thi dire ctors condescend to ber 
for the smallest remnant of their former power, for five 
ye ars only; for the city of London even; and offer to send 
branches into all quarters. Denied at every point, the 


7 : 
States dies, os the Bar 


s points, upon the limitation 





sumstance of regret ts, tha 


is to take effect two years ear 
*tish monarchs than inthe Ame 




















































subdued tyrant acquiesces in his fate, ann unces 3 his sub- One wo a Mr. President, upon an inci it 
mission to the spirit and intelligence of the age; and quiet- | is shown , at the stock of the Bank cf the 
ly sinks down into the humble, but safe and useful, condi- has fallen five per cent. in consequenc« ( 
tion of a Scottish p:ovincial bank. discivsed in the President’s messages; and, thereupon, 
And here it is profitable to pause; to look back, and see | complaint is pre er against the President fer deprecia 
by what means this ancient and powe rful institution—this ‘ing the property of innocent and unoffending peop!) I 
Bal »ylon of the banking work 7 ; as so suddenly and so to- made a remark ae this complaint in the beginning oi 
tally prostrated. W ho did it And with what weapons?! my speech, and now have a word mor fe to bestow up 
Sir, it was done by that power which is now regulating [wish to contrast this conduct o > American st 
the affairs of the civilized world. It was done by the holders with that of the Bank of noma stockhol 
power of public opinion, invoked by the working mem-/in a similar, and to them, much more disastrous, « 
bers of the British Parliament. It was done by Sir He nry Che Bank of England steckholders also, have had a 
sow ll, who led the attack upon the Wellington mi istry (cline in the en of stock; not of five dollars, but « : 
m the of the 15th of November; by Sir William ty-five pounds, i Bank of f 
Pult ney, Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Hume, Mr. Edward Ellice, | consequet l’s tb 
nd other cing members of the H f Com- the debat« 8 
mons, suc! ven! »cfore, overthrown the ¢ qual to 
ntic op salt tax rh the men; more tha \ ; 
who have « Sank of England. They began) pool, ot 
the attack the discouraging cry of too soon, account I 
too soon had th nine years to run! and! that the liberty of speech, and the rights of discussion, 
ended with showing thev had began just soon enough reat Britain, extended to the affairs of the Bank of 1 
‘hey began with the ministers in eir front, on t le ‘land; and that ministers and lewishators were in | 
of the bank, and ended th having tl t! own ling it like any other subject. 
ide, and making them co-oper m tl ttack, and the Fourthly. I object, Mr. President, to t renew 
instruments and inflicters of the fatal and lblow. But tl ank charter, because this bank is an titut 
ke clo justice to thes ministe rs ough wrong in the | costly and expensive for the Amcrican people to kee] 
b ing, they were rig in the cnd; though monarch- Let noone c vil. af & is head of objection, under t 
s, they ! ehaved like rept iblicans. They were not Po- lef that the Bank of the United States supports itself 
Lig They yielded to thei intelligence of the age; they the hibernal bear, by = g its own paws; or that 
pinit which proscribes mono] we ol ! 
correspondence with tl dorm i 
1 rea n, and asserted and h ily ol 
power whi th quickly ntury 
te pretensions. They hat all its expen es are made out of th 
the mortifying truths, that its system was u fits derived frem, and all its losses re-i 
lusive--that its privil nd monopoly This is the naked truth; by conscq 
shion--that they could not be prolonged held, or issued, by the ee gy dae 9 
even-- ffered to exist in London a} ck, isa tax upen the people; and, 
was still mo1 ca that the banks of S<¢« 
had no monopoly, no privilege, no conn 
stockholders were re sponsible to the amount of the? } "| 
hares—were the solid and substantial banks, whicl t lg 
the public interest could hereafter recognise. They did |assuming that sum for an average, the total t 
their business, when the v undertook it, like true me: sand, |administration for twe nty years will be about sever 
ele phrase, out of fashion, achieved the most pow- jhalf millions of dollars. The enormity of this st 
combination of solid argument, and contemptuous |strike every mind; but, to judge it accurately, let us 
arcasm, that ever was compressed into two words.  It/| pare it to the expenses of som establisl | 
a phra f electrical power over the senses and pas- | Us take the civil list of the I Government 
ons. It throws the mind to th iens of the Tu-|first term of President Washington’s administrat | 
nd the peda-|sort spe this standard, 1 find the athe aaa, ( ; 
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all the federal judges, their marshals and district attor-| killed in battle, but of American citizens fleeced at home. 
‘ neys, and the cost of their court rooms; the expense of| This is a gris vous aggravation of the amount of the tax. 
missions abroad, and of territ« rial governments at home. | It is the aggravation which renders taxation insupportable. 
hh These were the items of the civil list; con wprehending the | it is ‘sabia ntecism” ina new and legalized form. It is the 
: whole expenditure of the administration for all ol »jects,| whole mischief ra that system of absentecism, wince 
: except the army; there being at that time no navy. The|drains off the wealth of Lreland to fertilize England, 
{ administration of the bank, therefore, actually involves an} France, and It ae, leaving Ireland itself the most distress- 
n expenditure, rivalling that of the Federal Government in| }ed and exhausted country in Europe, instead of remaining, 
1792, °93, °94 and ’°95; omitting the single item of the|as God iene it, one of the richest and most flourishing. 
y army, which was then on a war establishment. The next| Eternal eden out, and no bringing back, is a process 
c item of bank tax, is that of the profits, in the shape of an-| which no people, or country, can endure. It is a process 
if nual dividends. ‘These profits are now seven per cent;| which would exhaust the resources of nature herself. The 
( but have been less; and at one time, owing to an explosion | earth would be deprived of its moisture, and cha cl 
produced by stock jobbing, were nothing. Assuming six| into a desert, if the exhalations of the day did not return 
; i per cent. for the aver: age of twenty years, and the agg re-|in dews at night. The vast ocean ct If, with all its dee P 
gate will be $42,000,000. In the thn d place, the contin-|and boundless waters, would be sucked up and dried 
I gent fund, reserved to cover losses, is near 5,000,000 dol-| away, if the vapot rs drawn up by the sun did not form in- 
i lars. Fourthly, the real estate, including banking houses, | to clouds, and descend in rain and snow. So will any 


is above 4,000,000 dollars. Fifthly, onus, reimbursed to} people be exhausted of their wealth, no matter how great 
I k, is 1,500,000 dollars. Sixthly, the interest on the| that wealth may be, whose miserable destiny shall subject 
leposices, which the bank was receivin nd 


of the horse- 





from the | them to a system of taxation momen is forever levying, 
nited States or individuals, while the United States we re! neve r refunding: a system wl e cry is tl] 


nal yi 








t 
paying interest onthe same amount to the bank or to|/leech, more! more! more! ae voice is that of the 
others, was six millions of dollars on the standi 





deposi te! vrave give ! rive ! five ' -—~whose attribute S that of the 











: 
| of about five millions. The ag gate is sixty-six mi llions| eraye also, never to render back!--and, such precisely is 
‘ of dollars; to say nothing of the profit on the stock its If, | the system of taxation to whicl h the people of these States 
H which is now twenty-six per cent., equal to $9,000,090! are now subjected by the federal Kk. 

dition to the original capital. The san average of! Of the thr e great div Mr. President, into which 





ius aggregate levy of sixty six millions, . above three!this question divides itself, [have touched but one. I 


millions and a q iarter of dollars; be 





ery n¢ arly as! have left untouched the constitutional liculty, and tl 





much as the whole expenditure of the Federal Govern-| former mismanagement of the bank. Lhave handled the 

; ment in the second year of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, question as if the constitutional authority for the bank was 
which was but 3,737,000 dollars, the army included, and] express, and as if its whole admin stration had been free 

the navy also, which had then sprung into ¢ fae nee. Will from reproach. Ihave looked to the nature of the insti- 

Senators reflect upon the largeness of this lev and con-| tution alone; and, findit g in its very nature msurmounta- 

sider how much it adds to the mult plied seek ‘ns of our! ble objections to its existence, I have come to the conclu 

ion? I say com] plic : ft r, sion th: t the pul lie “ood re quire s the institution to cease. 


S 
ernment, eve ry citizen 1s|I believe it to be an institution of too much power; of ten- 














rerous: of priv lewes too odious; of ex 
is, to be safety tolerated undet any Go- 
and equal laws My mind is made up 
harter ought to | llowed to expire on 
1. that 1 ( : he qu nt one, 
granted Phis y Opinion; L may 
> much to the overthrow of : Et have the consolation to beheve that 
iffuirs, was an inconsiderable burden compared to this| the event will not deccive my hoy 
bank levy. Not so much as one million was evet paid Tam willing et chart r ire, with prov 
! one \ I ler th lirect tax; while the innual levy inf anv s stit for t! t banl I \ II J to 
i the b t s three millions and a quarter. The one! see the et of the Federal Government left to tl 
truly a tax as the other, and as cc rtainly paid by the| hard money m ntioned and intended in constitution 
ple; ar is now the policy! 1 am willing to have a har nment, as that of 
. x S on to th federal France } s been sine } nals and mendat 
= Las lerace the list’ Fverv snec 3 of paper might be left to the State 
I lit the list! For it ties, unr cornized by the Federal Government, and only 
fax { vied to support a most! touched t for its own conve W 1 equiv to 
cdangero t doubly and pecu Md silver. Suel ( cv filled France with the 
harly oppressive upon the P opl » Decause no part ¢ f it is’ precious n ils, \ England, with h InK, 
ever refunded to them in the s! ape of b xpen- was a prey to all the evils of unc pel It 
ture. In the ¢ e of every other tax, ntt friry hel nev ¢ hy for th mnpetl al Goveri nt 
1 fi he purpos s of Government, there j h n the ponulat yn of ti » empire was three times moré 
the burden--some restitution of the) numerou F nd the expense of Gov menttwelve times 
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was going to establish a working man’s party, it should be | and the reduced expenditures of the Government will be 


on the basis of hard money; a hard money party against a| made where the money is collected. The army and the 
paper party. navy, after the extinction of the debt, will be the chief 

I would prefer to see the charter expire without any | objects of expenditure; and they will require the money, 
substitute; but I am willing to vote for the substitute re-|either on the frontiers, convenient to the land office, or 
commended by the President, stripped as it is of all power| on the seaboard, convenient to the custom-houses. Thus 
to make loans and discounts. Divested of that power, it| will transfers of revenue become unnecessary. 3. ‘To 
loses the essential feature, and had as well lose the name, | make loans to the Federal Government.” That is nothing 
of abank. It becomes an office in the treasury, limited | for the Federal Government will want no loans in time of 
to the issue of a species of exchequer bills, differing from | peace, not even out of its own deposites; and the pros- 
the English bills of that name in the vital particular of a| pect of war is rather too distant at present to make new 
prompt and universal convertibility into coin. Such bills}loans on that account. 4. ‘To pay the pensioners.” 
would be in fact, as well as in name, the promissory notes | That is something now, Tadmit, when the pensioners are 
of the United States of America. They would be paya-|still fifteen thousand, and the payments exceed a million 
ble at every land office, custom-house, and post office,|per annum. But what willit be after 1836? When the 
and by every collector of public moneys, in the Union.{hand of death, and the scythe of time, shall have commit- 
Payable every where, they would be at par every where. | ted five years more of ravages in their senile ranks. Thx 
Equal to gold and silver on the spot, they would be supe-| mass of these heroical monuments are the men of the Re- 
rior to it for travelling and remittances. This is not|volution. They are far advanced upon that allegorical 
opinion, but history. Our own country, this Federal Go- bridge so beautifully described in the vision of Mirza 
vernment, has proved it; and that on a scale sufficiently | They have passed the seventy arches which are sound and 
large to test its operation, and recent enough to be re-| entire, and are now treading upon the broken ones, whe: 
membered by every citizen. I allude to the Mississippi] the bridge is full of holes, and the clouds and darkness 
scrip, issued from the Treasury some fifteen years ago.|setting in. At every step some one stumbles and falls 
This scrip was no way equal to the proposed exchequer] through, and is lost in the ocean beneath. Ina few steps 
bills: for its reception was limited toa single branch of] more the last will be gone. Surely it cannot be necessary 
the revenue, namely, lands, and to a small part of them;|to keep up for twenty years, the vast establishment of th 
and the quantity of scrip, five millions of dollars, was| federal bank to pay ‘the brief stipends of these fleeting 
excessive, compared to the fund for its redemption; yet,|shadows. Their country can do it--can pay the pensions 
as soon as the land offices of Alabama and Mississippi|as well as give them—and do it for the little time that re- 
opened, the scrip was at par, and currently exchanged for| mains, with no other regret than that the grateful task i: 
gold and silver, dollar for dollar. Such, and better, would|to cease so soon. 5. ‘*To regulate the currency.” | 
be the proposed bills. To the amount of the revenues, | answer, the joint resolution of 1816 will do that, and will 
they would be founded on silver. ‘This amount, after the] effect the regulation without destroying on one hand, and 
payment of the public debt, (post office included, ) may} without raising up a new power, above regulation, on 
be about fifteen millions of dollars. ‘They would supply other. Besides, there is some mistake in this phrase cu 
the place of the United States’ notes as they retired; and,| rency. The word in the constitution is coin. It is ¢! 
issuing from the Treasury only in payments, or exchange| value of coin which Congress is to regulate; and to includ 
for hard money, all room for favoritism, or undue influ-| bank notes under that term, is to assume a power, not ol 
ence, would be completely cut off. If the Federal Go-| construction—-for no construction can be wild and bour d- 
vernment is to recognise any paper, let it be this. Let it] less enough to construe coin, that is to say, metallic mo- 
be its own. ney, melted, cast, and stamped, into paper notes print: 

I have said that the charter of the Bank of the United | and written-—but it is to assume a power of life and de ath 
States cannot be renewed. And in saying this, I wish to} over the constitution; a power to dethrone and muriei 
be considered, not as a heedless denunciator, supplying | one of its true and lawful words, and to set up a bastard 
the place of argument by empty menace, but asa Sena-| pretender in its place. I invoke the spirit of America 
tor, considering well what he says, after having attentively} upon the daring attempt! 6. ‘*To equalize exchanges, 
surveyed his subject. I repeat, then, that the charter] and sell bills of exchange for the half of one per cent.” 
cannot be renewed! And, in coming to the conclusion of| This isa broker’s argument; very fit and proper to deter- 
this peremptory opinion, I acknowledge no ne cessity to} mine a question of brokerage; but very insufficient t 
look beyond the walls of this Capitol—bright as may be| determine a question of great national policy, of Stat 
the consolation which rises on the vision from the other rights, of constitutional difficulty, of grievous taxation, 
end of the avenue!—I confine my view to the halls of| and of public and private subjugation to the beck and nod 
Congress, and joyfully exclaim, it is no longer the year| of a great moneyed oligarchy. 7. *©& bonusof a millio! 
1816! Fifteen years have gone by; times have changed;|and a half of dollars.” This, Mr. President, is Esau’s 
and former arguments have lost their application. We|view of the subject; a very seductive view to an improvi- 
were then fresh from war, loaded with debt, and with all] dent young man, who is willing to give up the remainder 
the embarrassments which follow in the train of war. We} of his life to chains and poverty, provided he can be so- 
are now settled down in peace and tranquillity, with all llaced for the present with a momentary and insignificant 
the blessings attendant upon quiet and repose. There is| gratification. But what is it to the United States ’——to the 
no longer a single consideration urged in favor of charter-| United States of 1836! without a shilling of debt, 
ing the bank in 1816, which can have the least weight or| mainly occupied with the reduction of taxes! Still this 
application, in favor of rechartering it now. This is my bonus is the only consideration that can now be offered, 
assertion! a bold one it may be; but no less true than bold. |and surely it is the last one that ought to be accept d. 
Let us see! What were the arguments of 1816? Why,|We do not want the money; and, if we did, the recours 
first, ‘‘to pay the public creditors.” lL answer this is no|to a bonus would be the most execrable form in which we 
longer any thing: for before 1836, that function will cease: | could raise it. What is a bonus? Why, in monarchies, itis 
there will be no more creditors to pay. 2. ‘* To transfer|a price paid to the King for the privilege of extorting mone) 
the public moneys.” That will be nothing: for after the j}out of his subjects; with us, it is a price paid to ourselves 
payment of the public debt, we shall have no moneys to|for the privilege of extorting money out of ourselves. 
transfer. The twelve millions of dollars which are now|The more of it the worse; for it all has to be paid back 
transferred annually to the Northeast, to pay the public|to the extortioners, with a great interest upon it. It is Te- 
creditors, will then remain in the pockets of the people, |lated by the English historian, Clarendon, who cannot be 
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suspected of overstating any fact to the prejudice of the 






















: ; Stuart Kings, that for £1, 500 advanced to Charles the) to buy out the small stockholders on the eve of the re- 
f i First in bonuses, not less than £200,000 were extorted| newal. These would be the owners. And where would 
| 4 from his subjects: being at the rate of £133 taken from| all this power and money centre? In the great cities 
- ; the subject for £1 advanced to the King. What the Bank| to the northeast, which have been for forty years, and 
is ; of the United States will have made out of the people of the| that by force of federal legislation, the lion’s den of 
0 ‘ United States, in twenty years, in return for its bonus of | Southern and Western money—that den into which all the 
. +3 $1,500,000, (which, I must repeat, has been advanced to} tracks point inwards; from ‘which the returning track of 
of ‘4 us out of our own money,) has been shown to be about} a solitary dollar has never yet been seen. And, this is 
S- 4 sixty-six millions of dollars. What it would make in the the institution for which a renewed existence is sought— 
W ‘a next twenty years, when secure possess :on of the renewed! for which the votes of the people’s representatives are 
” i 4 charter should free the institution from every restraint,| claimed! But, no! Impossible! It cannot be! The bank 
re and leave it at full liberty to pursue the money, goods, | is done. The arguments of a will no longer apply. 
on and lands of the people in every direction, cannot be as-| Times have changed; and the policy of the Republic 
he certained. Enough can be ascertained, however, to show| changes with the times. The war made the bank; peace 
it- that it must be infinitely beyond what it has been. There| will unmake it. The baleful planet of Ste, and blood, 
1, ' are some data upon which some partial and imperfect cal-| and every human woe, did bring that pestilence upon us; 
Se. i cul ition’ can be made, and let us essay them. In the first] the benignant star of peace shall chase it away Having 
place, the rise of the stock, which cannot be less than that| conc luded d— 
of the Bank of England, in its flourishing days, (probably Mr. WEBSTER demanded the yeas and nays on the 
nd more, as all Europe is now seeking investments here, )| question to grant leave for the introduction of the resolu- 
may reach 250 per cent., or 150 above par. This, upon} tion; and the vote being taken, was decided, without fur- 
ess i a capital of 35 millions, woul 1 give a profit of $42,500,000; ther debate, as follows: 
ls : a very pretty sum to be cleared by ope ration of law!—to YEAS--Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dick- 
5 be added to the fortunes of some individuals, aliens as we lljerson, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, King, 
sag as citizens, by the mere passage of an act of C ongress! In| M’Kinley, Poindexter, Sanford, Smith, of S. C., Taze- 
te the next place, the regular di vidends, assumin ig them to} well, Troup, Tyler, W hite, W oodbury—20. 
ne equal coos of "the Bank of Englandin its meridian, would} NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet Chase, Clayton, 
ane be ten per cent. per annum. This would give $3,500,000] Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holm ies, Johnston, 
re for the annual dividend; and $70,000,000 for the aggre-| Knight, Livingston, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Robinson, 
~ gate of twenty years. In the third place, the direct ex-| Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Md., Sprague, 
SA penses of the institution, now less than $400,000 per an-| Webster, es ile y--2 
will num, would, under the new and magnificent expansion| So the Senate ville d leave for the introduction of the 
and which the ee of the bank would take, probably tesibatiod: 
+} exceed half a million per annum; say $10,000,000 for the| Mr. GRUNDY said, that, in the select committee ap- 
ia whole term. "Putting these three items together, which is; pointed to examine into the condition of the Post Office 
as far as data in hand will « abies us to calculate, and we} Department, a serious difference of epision existed in 
7 have $122,500,000 of profits made out of the people,/ relation to the description of testimony to be brought 
sof equal to a tax of $6,000,000 per annum. How much more} before them; and that he, for one, was unwilling that 
a may follow is wholly unascertainable, and would depend| the opinions of part of that committee should prevail, 
mie upon the moderation, the justice, the clemency, the mercy} without the concurrence of the Senate He, therefore, 
nted and forbearance of the supreme central directory, who, submitted the following resolution: 
auth & sitting on their tripods, and shaking their tridents over| Resolved, That the select committee appointed on the 
ple the moneyed ocean, are able to raise, and repress, the) 15th day of December last, to inquire into the conditicn 
ta golden waves at pleasure; who, being chief purchasers of] of the Post Office Departme it, not authorized tu 
rica r al estate, may take in towns and cities, and the whole call before the m the pe rsons who have bec n dismiss¢ d 
res, country roun l, at one fell swoop; who, being sole lenders from office, for the purpose of ascertaining the reasons 
nt.” of money, may take usury, not only at 46, but at 460 Per! or causes of their removal ' 
son. cent.; who, being masters of all other banks, and of the} adjourned. 
rr Federal Government itself, may compel these tributary | . 
Riat establishments to ransom their servile existences with the at : . 
me heavy, and repeated, exactions of Algerine cupidity. ‘The Pucaspar, Pesruarr 3 
we gains of such an institution defy calculation. ‘There is no The resolution of Mr. GRUNDY, on the subject of 
Vie exainple on earth to which to compare it. The bank of} c¢ rtain witns sses propose d to be examined in relation to 
a England, in its proudest days, would afford but an inade- the causes of their removal from the Post Office Depart- 
a quate and imperfect ¢ xen plar; for the power of that bank} ment, was taken up, and again, in ce¢ quence of the 
as was counterpoised, and its exactions limited, by the wealth| absence of the honorable Senator, laid on the table 
a of the landed stocracy, and the princely revenues of ; adeciaene eed 
sian great merchants and privi ite bankers. But with us, there j : INDIAN = ant. Se 
al would be no counterpoise, no limit, no boundary, to the On mot on of Mr. DUDBLI » the bill from the House 
oa extent of exactions. All would depend upon the will of| granting an annuity of $6,000 to the Seneca tribe of In- 
ae the supreme central directory. ‘The nearest approach dians was taken up, together with the amendments of 
to the value of this terrific stock, which my reading has| Mr. Shira, of Md , and cons:dered as in Committee of 
suggested, would be found in the histo ry of the famous| the Whole. 
South Sea Company of the last century, whose shares Mr. SMITH, of Md., said, that, when this bill was 
t rose in leaps from 100 to 500, and from 500 to 1,000 per| laid on the table, some days ago, he had’ addressed a let- 
' cent.; but, with this immeasurable — lamentable differ-| ter to the Secretary of War, askin formation on the 
8 ence that that was a bubble! this, a ality! And who} subject, and, in consequence, he had received an answer 
would be the owners of this impe ‘vial stock? Widows! from the Secret: rv, enclosing a letter fi a Mr. Nourse, 
and orphans, think you? as ostentatiously set forth in the| one of the clerks in t Register Office, addressed to 
report of last session? No, sir! a few great capitalists;| him, containing all the facts that were necessary for a 
aliens, denizens, naturalized subjects, and some native proper understanding of the matt "1 would | 
citizens, already the richest of the land, and who would! some little confus‘o Mr. S. said, he accounts be 
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United States, in passing the 
bill in its original shape, as it came from the 
much as it would be giving an annuity of $6,000 without} 
any equivalent for it. 
amendment to transfer the stock, which was now held 
for the use of the Indians, to the United Stat 
as they required nothing more than 4 
United States would 
guarantying it to them. 


louse, inas- 
e, introduced the 


Ss, inasmuch} 
and the} 


stock for 


United } 
ransfer it at 
ij out in the] 


ns and] 





no fur-| 


But 





the President of the Unitad States, to settle the disposi- 
tion of it. ‘The same authority that constituted him 4 
trustee, and enabled him to invest or transfer that stock, 
would also authorize him to sell it, and make such 


posal of it as might be deemed expedient. 


But there is another view of this subject, ‘said Mr. F. 
The letter from the War Department, just now submitt 
to us by the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Smrrn, 
informs us that the Holland Land Company, looking fi 
ward to the extinguishment of this tribe, contemplat¢ 
}on the consummation of that event, setting up a claim | 
this $100,000 of stock. They say it then belongs t 
‘|them. Suppose, after our making this compulsory c 
tract with the Senecas to pay them $6,600 annually, tl 
| Holland Land Company should establish their claim t 
the reversion of this $100,000; in what light would 


> 


proposed measure be viewed, if adopted 


Mr. F. concluded by repeating, he saw no sort of 


cessity for further legislation upon this subject. 


Indians were willing to take the product of their st 

las it is, in the three per cents., let them, in Heaver 
name, have it. The matter, according to his views, 
just where it should lay, and he hoped it m 
so. He, therefore, moved an indefinite postponement 





2 Se 
the bill. 


Mr. SANFORD said the gentleman from Georgi: 
posed that there was no obligation on the part of the 
vernment of the United States to do justice to the S« 


1° 


ca Indians; that the fund belonging to them had 


placed in the hands of the President, as trustee 





vidual, and not in his official, capacity 
i ] 


not to be found in his message of the last ses 


} 


which he says he cannot do justice to these Indians w 


out the intervention of Congress’? Uf the ge 


would picase to refer to the mes age of the Presid 


ind the report of the Secretary of war, he w« 


that those officers of the Goyernment deemed it 


ter in which the United States was concerned. 


The gentleman was mistaken in supposing that 


trusteeship of the President impesed no obligation 


the Government. ‘The President, as the officia 
of the Government, became the voluntary truste« 
indians sold their lands te Robert Morris, with 

sent and approbation of the Government, and 
vernment voluntarily assumed the office of tru 


the safe investment of the purchase money. It was 1 


o sul 


sale of these lands, the agent of the Government 


ed the whole proceedings. The 





man from Georgia remarked, that the Presiden 


ll the stock, pay the Indians their $100,000, 


(Fes. 3, 1! 


ght ren 
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i ray 
said Mr. S., how comes it, then, that this subject | 
been brought before us by the President himself 


| 


the « 
the 
1 that it never was the practice of the Govern 
er any treatv to be held with the Indians w 


coming a party to it; and, in the treaty held for 


id of the business. Mr. S. did not know, but 


lieved the Indians would be as glad to get 


+} 











$100,000, and get rid of the business, as the get 
from G that is, if they were to have no it 
they would rather have their money. But this could 
be done without legislation. The President had 
s bject to the consideration of Cong 

ro ndians were to be paid back their n 
th Congress would be necessary. But 

} ul 1 that 1 is cl s had been mad 






money had first been invested in stock of the 


the United States, then in six per cents., and lastly 





per cents. Suppose we refuse to pay the Ind 
PI : 

cause of these changes; would that be just’? Who 
those changes’? Not the Indians, but ourselves. 
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best judgment, without the knowledge or consent of me 
Indians; and they were always contented as long as the 

received what they considered a sufficient interest on 
their money. Mr. S. then urged that the amendment 
was unnecessary; he hoped it would not be persisted in, 
inasmuch as it would again change the relations between 
the United States and the Indians without thei ir consent. 

After some further arguments in favor of the bill, an 1 
iwainst the amendment, Mr. concluded, by expr 
his hope that the Senate would do full poe to th 
eca Indians, and not leave them in a situation to receive 
only two or three thousand dollars inter« st on their capital, 
when they had always been taught to believe themselves 
fairly entitled to an interest of six thousand dollars. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, perhaps did not understand 
this subject so well as the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Sanrorn;] but he must repeat, that he did not yet 
islation on this subject. The 

of the President, as th 
He is bound to render them an 





e Sen- 





e a necessity for any le 


ck is invested at the diser 
trustee of the Indians 





unt of it, and is ready to do so. Ife has the power to 
il out the stock, and return them their money, if th 
wish it. ‘This would, probably, be the most simple and 


¢ juitable method that ‘couk Lb lopt “d. At all events, 

said Mr. F., we have nothing to do with it. He 
demned the foolish plan by which the Presi 
volved in such guardianships. 


duties and r 











It was imposing upon him 
‘sponsibilities which did not rightfully pertain 
to his station. The gentleman from New York suppose: 
that there was an obligation on the part of the United 

k yield perpetually the 
ial sum of six thousand dollars. Where did the 
that idea He, Mr. F., could find nothing of 
he documents be longing tothe case. If the « 


States to gruaranty that the stor 


ren- 


neinal 





ract was that the Indians should receive six per cent., 
vhy did they for so many years get seven per cent.? O 
the reasoning: of the gentic man, the Government was as 


bound to give seven as six per cent. But the] 


Bu Onor- 


brous ht to th 








notice of Congress by the President himself! Well, sir, 
in so doing, the esident has but done his duty. He 
found, on comil into office, that his decessor had 


out of the coffers 
rad of $3,190, 1 


en pavin of the treasury $6,000, in- 


ithout the shadow of authority: and 








+) } i i . e 
finding that the Indians expected a continuance of a prac- 
I, sci el ‘ / . % ’ 
1e ¢ { not sanction, he very properly brought the 
: 
lair before ( Does any on aid Mr. F., que 
4] , ‘ r : “ : i 
on the co 1eSs the course pursued by the Presi- 
it 1 th l I >on lid It ha { d 
1 all hands to be perfectly corr W \ 
legislation, sanction a proceeding whic ident 


ondemns?’  Itis not pretendes 
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iny Way boun l, exe pt by the guar 
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anship of th 
at that time, th 


that wat 
2 to Green Bay, under the guardianship of the 
New oe Mr. KF. was for leaving the 
i the ins were dissatisfied, it was not the fault 
Government. The same authority that vested the 
1 the President’s hands, could authorize him to sell 
it would now ae dred and four thousand 
If they preferred the money to the stock, let 
em have it. He di 4 not know whether this would be 
proper, but, for his own part, he would wi illingly vote for 
an appropriation for the purchase of the stock. If they 
Wish to sell, the Government has as much a right to buy 
is any other individual. . 
Mr. BIBB said, he conceived this to be a most just and 
juitable claim. It acerued under the sur perinten: dence of 
he Government, bv in the purchase of the In- 
New York, and the General 
anxious for the extinguish- 


State 
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nent of the Indian title to these lands. A treaty was en- 
tered into, and the lands were sold to Robert Morris for 
one hundred thousand dollars, which was invested in the 
stock of the old Bank of the United States. The whole 
matter was reported to Ne, oe and approved of by that 
body. By the terms of the treaty itself, the guar: lianship 
of this mone ‘y was invested in the political personage de- 
nominated by the constitution, the President of the United 
States. The arrangement di d not contemplate entrusting 
the money to a Washington and Adams, or to any other 
individual. It was, therefore, an act of the Government, 
and an officer of that Government was made, ex officio, the 
repository of the fund in question. And are we, the Go- 
vernment of the United States, to lead these poor savages 
stray? Shall we take advantage of their ignorance, sim- 
ply because we have them in our power? Now, if there 
sa principle on earth, said Mr. B., that I hold more sa- 
cred than another, it is that the Government should act 
wnanimity, justice, and equity, to 
Gov " ment make treati 


they write them down, in their « 
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they know 
They supposed t 
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and interpret them to ut our 
vid! This stock, to be St re, W is first Inve 
of the Bank of the United States; but what did 
of the nature of the Bank of the - d States? 
it. by the terms of th ae treat , they had 





sted in 








secur a , a r tribe, a pe rmanent fund 
of six th ; perannum B at how are their ex- 
nectations re: l [ call it an act of the Government, 
said Mr. B., as it undoubtedly i The President is the 


id faith, 


a3 they have 


agent, ex officio, and the find ts vest 
the hands of the G Inasmuch 


d, in ro 





done all this, shall we not pr ve our faith towards them? 
What do thev } w of five or six per cent. stocks It is 
utterly bevond their comprehension. Mr. B. said 
looked non i matt of equity, that the Go- 
vernment to abide by the rules which 
) 


just that 
debts due 
indebted to her. 
an interest of six per cent., 
to be applied to the present 


It wa than 
rate of interest for 
inds from those 
tors she exacts 


and I know of no better rule 


he metes s no more 





veyT 
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case. Mr. B. also disapproved of the attempt on the part 
of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Smitra,) to de- 
cr the amount to be paid to the Indians, as this seem- 
l to be the purport of his am« Iment He contended 
that t! Gove! t ] lal | ecely lL this money It 
vas already pai linto the treasury, and he trusted that a 
ority of : te would n » the just conclusion 

f ruarantying to the Senecas a permanent annuity of six 
per cent on their stock, or six thousand dollars per an- 
num, and thus preserve that justice, good faith, and scru- 


pulous integrity toward Was so essential 
to th ] should be preserved. 

Mr. WHITE observed, that he did not think it made 
much di ] i hether the bill passed as 
; ntatives, or as amended 


land, [Mr. Somrra. He, for 


national honor 








ae pat as would Hn al bill, it 
vould, if it p the amendment, 
rassed, by | avin » the revision of the other 
House. It had be that, when the treaty was 
held with the Seneca Indians for the sale of their lands, 





ithe agent of the United States was present, and sanctioned 
the agreement by which the President became the trustee 
ifor the dispositi on of the purchase money. This, he be- 
lieved, was ¢ orrect. The Indians being about to sell, and 
wishing to m: ike some permane nt arrangement by which 
the sum to be paid them should be safely invested, agreed 
that the Pr ‘sident of the United States, not as an indi- 
vidual, but describing him in his official character, should, 

k of the Pork of 
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the United States, to be held for their use, the interest on | | the amount produced by their stock? No, sir, such 
which to be annus ally paid them. This was done; and as|claim would not be sustained for a moment. 

long as the bank continued in operation, there was no} If any gentleman here, said Mr. F., can show the slight 
difficulty whatever. The Indians annually received their | lest obligation on the part of the Governmen t to pay th 
interest, and were perfectly satisfied. But when the|Senecas one extra dollar, he would be content. But iti 
charter of the bank « — the President, without con-/| contended that they should receive the produce of 
sulting them, but believin g he was doing that which was|fund. So they should, but no more. But we arc ie u 
the most conducive to th interests 





» vested their funds|to pay them an interest of six per cent., says one. If y 
in United States’ six per a. ‘This investment created| were debtors, the argument might hold good; but 1 
no difficulty, for the Indians still annually received an in-| Government are r¢ presented, from the same soure¢ » in the 
terest which they conceived equivalent to the value of|light of trustees. If the stock does not produce as mux 
their capital. On the paying off, however, of the six per|as they wish, the remedy must be found elsewhere t! 
cents, the President, with the like good motives, again | |supplying the dk ficiency from the public coffers. ©) 
invested this Indian fund in United States’ three per cents, | President has gone on thus to fulfil their expectations, 
which not yielding the six thousand dollars per annum jand me we continue to do so against all law, ade eV 
they had been accustomed to receive, they became dis-|color of law? The amount of money was surely of 
satisfied. Then it was that they were assured by the Pre-/ cons: Pr nce whatever; he could hearti ily wish these p 
sident that they should lose nothing by this last invest-|creatures had it; but he could not vote it to them at 


ment; but that the difference between th« ae rest on the | ¢ xpense of principle, and violation of the constitution. 


three per cents, and the six thousand dollars, would be| The question was then taken on indefinitely postpo 
made up to them by the Government. On this assurance | the bill, and lost without a division. 
the dians were satisfied; and they continued to receive! The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. Sait 


their six thousand dollars until the present administration |of Maryland, to amend the bill by inserting a provisio: 
came into office, when the President not conceiving him-| that the stock held for the benefit of the Indians be trans 
self authorized to pay more than the bare interest on the | ferred to the United States. 
stock, and the Indians refusing to receive that sum, the Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that the effect of th 
subject was presented to the consideration of Congress. |amendment was any this: that the three per cent. stock 
Under these circumstances, Mr. W. thought it would be | now held for the benefit of the Indians, should become t! 
expedient, as well as just, to grant the Indians’ demands. property of the United States; while we bind oursel 
It would be hard, he said, by refusing to pass the bill, to said he, to pay to them, in perpetuity, the annual sum ¢ 
disturb the understanding they had so long held of the |six thousan dd lollars. It was precise iy on the = pl 
matter. They had always looked 1 upon the transaction, |a tontine. The stock would be transferred to the Unit 
by which the trusteeship was created, to be the transac-| States, and the Indians would receive anni ally As rs 
tion of the United States, and would feel themselves hard- |thousand dollars. They never could get more. The P 
ly dealt with if the Government, at this late period, took |sident, Mr. S. thought, had done right in laying the s 
a different view of the subject. Whether the arrange-|ject before Congress. Mr. S. could not conceive how t 
ment, when made, had been right or wrong, Mr. W. con-| former President of the United States could feel hims 
ceived that the United States were now placed in such a| authorized to give six thousand dollars per annum in | 
situation, that it became a moral obligation on them to/of three thousand one hundred and eighty dollars, 
fulfil the expectations of the Indians. As to any ultimate | terest on the stock; but he did not care about the money 
claim which the New Holland Company might make upon |he believed it had been done with a benevolent moti 
this fund, after the tribe became extinct, Mr. W. knew |and he was glad that the Indians got the money. He 
nothing of it. If this company si hould be found to be just- ed to get ri id of the business at once; and he beli eved that 


ly entitled to the money, the} y would receive it; if not, it |if his amendment prevailed, it would be the most advai 
would, of course, remain the property of the United States. |tageous arrangement, both for the United States and t 
After some fu rther remarks, Mr. W. concluded, by ex-| Indians. 

pressing himself highly in favor of the objects of the bill,; Mr. WHITE said, from documents which he had « 
which he hoped would pass without the amendment. amined, it appeared that, when this tribe of Indians 


Mr. FORSYTH said he had alrea ly consumed more of;came extinct, aclaim would be set up by the H: 
the time of the Senate on this subject, than he meant to| Land Company to this sum of one hundred thousand « 
have devoted to it. But, after what had been said, parti-/lars; and the disposal which we are now about to mak 
cularly by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Bips,] in that stock, as contemplated by the amendment of the g 
relation to a violation of the public faith, he felt bound to | tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Smits,] m ight not pros 
reply. It seem« d to him that gentlemen took an incorrect | c¢ ptable to “3 at com pany, should their claim prove ava 


view of the whole transaction. He could see no hardships;one. Mr. W. thought the amendment would only e1 
: I g : : 
in the matter. It was a mere question, whether we were barrass the nee ct. Should the Seneca nation 
to go on paying to these Indians an annuity, for which we extinet, we then have the stock in our hands, ready 
receive no equivalent. We have received no bonds from) such di spos alas justice mav demand. He conceive 
i J 


them. The Government, if you please, acted as guardian Governm nt to be placed somewhat in the situation of 


for them, to prevent their being defrauded in their con-| trustee who had violated his trust, and was compell 
} 


tract with Robert Morris. This was the simple state of|render an account, with legal interest. He thought it wa: 


the case, and it was impossible to read the original con-|far better that we should pay the Indians much more tha 
tract without so understanding it. The Gove rnment had | their actual due, than that we should wrong them out 
not only paid to them all that it was bound to pay, but it/one cent. From these considerations, he preferred t 
had paid thirteen thousand dollars more than it was bound | bill in its present shape. 


to pay. The only question, then, now is, shall we con-; Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said he certainly could not 
tinue thus to pay ‘them, and ov erpay them? Because a’ vote for the bill in its original shape, though, if the amend 


President of the United States had chosen to create a ment prevailed, it would meet with his hearty concurrenc 
hope in the breasts of the Indians, that they should con- With respect to any claim the Holland Company mg 
tinue to re ceive a certain sum, was that a reason for the hereafter make, it made not one doit of difference as t 
approp riation Mr. F. said, suppose such a claim as this the present legislation of Congress. If that company can 
were s¢ r up by white people, instead of red ones, would forward with any claim after the extinction of the tribe 
any one con tend that they should receive one cent over its validity must be decided on by the Supreme Cout 
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wali f gee cided in their favor, it mattered not whethe" 
they were paid in stock or money. 

Mr. SANFORD said, he believed the proposition of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. a did not essen- 
tially vary the nature of the bill; but, as it had passed the 
other House in its present shape, he _ not wish to see it 





retarded or embarrassed. He asked, what is this three 
per cent. stock? A debt that we owe. To whom? To 
ourselves. It is daa with one he wil and paid with the 
other. He considered the siinteaetie “nt of no manner of 





importance; an | he repeated the 
be made to embarrass the bill in 
necessary stages of legislation. 


Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, replied, 
of great oe ance. it 


that it would not 
ts progress through the 


hope 





that it was a matter 
rtant, if the United 






was imp 





States granted these Indians a perpetual annuity, that they 
should get something for it. If we give them, said he, 
the perpetuity of six thousand dollars, and the stock is 





transferred to us, we get something 


get nothin 
get noth 


rit; otherwise, we 

g.- 

The que — was tl taken on the first amendment, 
and it was r weted Ww shia a division. 

Ihe iewbeliod was then n on the second, 
amendment, ‘that the annuity shall be 
mon“ys in the tr not otherwise 
carried. 

The bill was then ordered to be 
the following vote 

YEAS.--Messrs. 
Burnet, Chase, Cl 
Hendricks, 
McK 


a verbal 
paid out of any 
appropriated,” and 


take 


easury 


Barnard, Barton, 
ivt yn, Dick 
Holmes, Johnston, 


nley, Marks, Naudain, 


Bell, Benton, Bibb, 
D aes? Ellis, Foot, 
Knight, Livingston, 


*, Robbins, Rot 


Penn 
rson, 





Kane, 
Nobl 


yinson, 


Ruggles, Sanford, S vimour, Silsbee, Sprague, Troup, 
White, W lley, and Woodbury—33. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Forsyth, Iredell, Kine, Poin- 
dexter, Smith, of M 1., Smith, of S.C » Tazewell, and 


r of this day’s sitting was consumed in 
‘utive busine ss. 
Fripay, Fenrvrary 4. 
PAY OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
Mr. McKINLEY, from the Judiciary C 


ommittee, to 
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{opinion had not arisen in the committee. 
read a third time, by 


| before 


10M W fer he joint resolution relative to the pay 
of men rs of Congress, pass d by the House of Repre-| 
tives, port l: ** That the resolut m does not ap- 
pear to be des ri 1 to re oulat » the c mpen ation of 
nembet fF Ce neress, but to create such P nalties for 
g duty as will ensure their atter i ther 


ve Houses, and to cor 


“th 
of « h House so as to effect th s obj ct. All le gis- 
d by the constitution, are vested in 
of the Unmited States, which shall consist of a 








id House of Representatives; and each H 
utely clothed \ th ample po to pre ve it 
1 t ty wd to regwuiat ts own ¢ luct 
*t t | lared that « ach 
H yall b } ys, returt | 
) of !a majority of eacl 
stitute a ) , but a small 
) y adj \ , and may be autho- 
lto compel the attendance of absent members, in such 


r, and und * such each House may 


NHANICS, AS 








provide. ‘Thus is the power of compelling the attendance 
I t members conferred separately and exclusively 
on each House, and ought not, th ‘ommittee believe, 
jointly by both Nor is it believed to be 

SSar I sort to the joint Dow r of th two Hou Ss, 


h 





sade M1 vd rules by which this object is to be 

ined: bee , in the same section of the constitution, 
powet! ven to each House to det ‘ine the rules of 
's own proceedings, punish its own members for dis 


eee f Of hy 
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iderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 


|expel a member. Whenever, therefore, it shall be deemed 


necessary by either House to exert the extraordinary pow- 
er proposed in the resolution, it is under no necessity to 
resort to the other for aid to carry it into effect; and it is 
proper that it should be so: for it may be necessary and 
proper for one House to ex: this when it is 
wholly unne t committee, not 


cessary in the other. The 
being informed of ai wy necessity for its exercise by the 


rcise power, 


Senate at present, and believing that when that necessity 
shall arise, it ought not to be exercised jointly with the 


other House, recommend that the resolution be reject 
i aiiaah cal 


rr 7 
rhe 1 p rt was ordcered to be p 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. GRUNDY called up the resolution which he had 
ithe day before claring tl 

that the committee pointed to examine 
idition of the Post Office Department, were 
dto call before them as witness aaa per- 
en removed from office by that Depart 
of testifying ses of th 





aera 
subm:tte 
of the Senate, 


yesterday, 


1@ § 


“nse 








the pres ntc 
not authoriz 
sons who had b 
ment, for th 
removal. 
Mr. G. sal j h 


this subject, if a 


purpos as to the cau 


ive troubled the Senate on 
and serious difference of 
He quoted the 
journal of the proceedings of the committee, from which 
it appeared that Mr. Abraham Bradley had been called 
them; — Mr. Houmes had proposed to interro- 
auses of his removal from the office of 
Postmaster General; that, Mr. Grunpy had ob- 
that on taking the vote of the 
whether it should Be answered or not, Mr. 
Crayton and Mr. Houmes voted in the affirmative, and 
Mr. Grunvy and Mr. Weonavry in the negative: Mr. 
rther time for consideration, did 

yt vote; and the committee adjourned. Mr. G. re- 
marked, that, upon being informed by the Senator who 


} »committee, thathe should vote differ- 


should not h 
real difficulty 


+ +} 


gate him as tothe 


ASsi st int 


ject Ato th question; and 





Hexpricns, wishing 


had not voted in th 








, ' ‘ 

jently from him, [Mr. Grenpy,] he felt it his duty to 
appeal to the Senate for its decision. He had stated to 
lthe committee that he would not submit to the course pro- 
| posed by the gentleman from Maine, should a majority of 
the committee so determine, without first having the d 
rection of the Senate fore, having the opinion of 
the rentleman from Indiana, {| Mr. Henpricxs,]} he had no 
alternative but either to submit to what h msidered a 
very inco1 tand u cedented cou 

or to ¢ r ti s ] on un cons 

Sci should d { ] agi nst n, he 

vould p d cheerfuliv in « harg 

ined, | he would perform it dilig 

He also quoted from tl yy yuurnal of the 

debated qu tions, which, from the vot« 

a great want of harmony in their proce¢ 

sidered the inquiry now under discus 

province of the S nate the e tt 

at the last ly xpi 1 5 Opinion 

the I tive to make removals, witho 

5 te th caus ot 1 1 H posea the ques n 
iad been settled The cases nted, were of a 
sharacter m plausibly req xr the causes to be as- 





signed. The right to demand the causes was alleged 

, that as the Senate was united with the Executive in 
the exercise of the appointing power, it should inquire 
into the reasons why an officer, whose appointment it had 


confirmed, had been displaced, in favor of the person 


whose nomination was then under consideration. This 
argument was rruled by the Senate’s decision. And 


' ' | 
even this pretext, however pla ) does not exist in 
favor of the present juiry 

li an exam ul sto lt uc I » caus of I val 
he co ved that more a ra nfor Hon co he ol 
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tained from the person re emoving, than from the individual | 
removed. Cases might exist, in which delicacy tow ards | 
the individual removed would prevent his acquiring a 
knowledge of the causes that produced his removal. He 
did not believe this mode of proceeding calculated to se- 
cure justice inthe result. The committee is to call be- 
fore it the very men who have been exasperated at the 
head of this department on account of their dismissal, and, 
in the absence of that officer, they are to make their ex 
parte statements; and, without the advantage of a cross-ex- | 
amination, the committee is to make a report, decisive of 
the conduct and character of the Postmaster General; 
and the depositions thus taken are to furnish materials for 
partisan newspap< 
be thus « mployed. 

Itis true, the commiitee had sent an inquiry to the Post- 
master General on this sul bi oh this was contrary to his 
judgment. His opinion was, that the Senate possessed | 
no sopra ul power to make such inquiry. The Chief| 






ss _ 
rs He did not wish, as a Senator, to 


Magistra te and the heads of de partments, by the constitu- 
* ‘ . ? j 
tion and a s, have the power conferred on them to ap- 
point tand remove the subordinate officers of the Execu-| 





tive branch of the Government. It is a matter confided 
to their discretion. Hi this discretic hary powel should be 
corruptly eXercised, it would be the duty of the House 
of Representatives, the grand inquest of the nation, to| 
institute an inquiry, collect the evidenc 
offender, by impeachme nt, bef 
cial capacity. It would be unl 
searching after imp achable mat 

could not be acted on until the House of Representatives 
should take up the subject, and pi 


’ 


> and bring the 





re the Senate, in its j id 


(cr, Which, When Cv 











ment. Beside » this kind l of inve tivation would di we ali-| 
fy Senators from acting impartially, should a case be p re-| 
: . } | 

sented for a judici: It would be impossible to pre-| 
vent the minds of rs from being influenced by] 
these previous inv« ms. He also considered it un-| 
dignified for this body, or its committee, to call on the 
Executive for the causes of removal, because, if obedience 
to the call should be refused, there is no constitutional 
power in this body to enforce it; and he viewed it un- 
becoming in the Senate to make a demand without the| 
powcr to cocrce a Cr 

Hic had said thu much on the rene ral ] l ncip] > with- 
out any + cial reference to this particular « se. lie had | 
no apprehension that any portion of the conduct of the 
tuaadhil ‘General, if the whole were examined, would 
be found to merit censure. He considered this whole 
course of proceeding highly improper, and therefor 
asked the Senate to arrest it by th opt on of the reso- 


lution. 

Mr. CLAYTON, (another member of the committee, ) 
observed, he was not aware, until the resolution was sub- 
mitted, that such a course as it proposed was contem- 

and he could not but express his surprise that it 
should have been resorted to without the knowledge of 
the committee, especially as they had not yct come to any 


decision on the subject-matter of tl 


plated; 





solution. He con- 





sidered the proposition objectional because it had the 
effect to elicit a part tial history of thi proces dings of the 
committee, before any regular report of those proceed- 
ings could be submitted to the Senat But he was most 


surprised by it, because it was calculated to give t! 
lic very erroneous impressions respecting the conduct and 
great obje ct of the inquiry. This resolution declared that 
the committee were not authorized to call before them the 
persons who have been dismissed from office, for the pur- 
From 


e pub- 


pose of ascertaining the causes of their removal. 
; 


its tenor any gentleman would infer, that no member of | 


the committee would have offered it, unless a disposition 
had been evinced by them to call before thema creat num- 
ber, if not all, of the persons who had been removed from 


office by Mr. Barrv, numerous as the cases were, to sift 
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ecoming this body to be} to smother inquiry, and baffle investigation. 
t j j 


fer articles « f imp ach-| 
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out the causes of such removals. But nothing of this 
kind had ever been contemplated by the committee He 
woukl. take the opportunity, though he regretted to find 
himself compelled to do so at this time, to give a brief 
statement of the facts as they had really occurred in th 
committee, in justice to those who were entrusted wit 
the inquiry. He should do this with reluctanc e, becatis 
it would have been far better to have suffered them { 
have spoken for themselves through a report, as to 
their proceedings; but as the gentleman who had tak 
on himself to introduce the matter, had voluntarily 
closed a partial history of these transactions, and had 
probated the course pursued by some of his colleaguc 
strong language, he should feel it his duty, in the cou 
of his remarks, to piace those transactions before th. 
Senate in a proper light, to illustrate the true state of t 
question pending before the committee, and to sho. 
whose conduct, in the language of that gentleman, \ 
‘‘either becoming,” or ‘*calculated to make imp. 


| impre ssions.”’ 


in his opinion, the proposition contained in the re 
tion was to repeal the power delegated to the commit 


| by the former resolution, under which they were org 
ied. But the gentleman who offered it, 


from som 
|his remarks, seemed to contend that its object was on| 
| to explain and construe that power. In its terms, th 
|resolution was only declaratory—in substance, its desig 
} was, and its effects would be, to repeal an existing powe 
If it decla 


tained, | what was erroneous in this respect, as he should atte: 


ito show before he sat dow n, the Senate could not adopt 
It would seem, from this proposition, that ‘great sti 
| had been laid by the committee on the causes of th« 
|movals, to which it referred. The resolution seemed 
carry with it the idea that this had been a principal, if 
| the sole object of the investigation. Insinuations of 
character had been dropped elsewhere, by those w 
| knew best, and felt most deeply, how much a scrut 
into the causes of these removals was to be dreaded. B 
this was not the only important object which he had 
view, when he introduced the ot nal resolutic n 
} po unt the committee. In« xple anation of his own o 
su bmitting that re solution, he observe d, that és am 
|end were to inguire into the fiscal concerns of the de} 
ment, and to ascertain, if possible, the true cause of th 
decline. He had seen that, under the administratio: 


} 
‘ 





| 
} 
} 
' 
| 


1) the predecessor of the present Postmaster General, 


finances of the department were in a most flourishing: « 
idition; that by the report of the Committee on Retr 
ment, in the other House, in 1828, it appeared that, 

able superintendence, its funds had been isms ht 
| from an annual deficit of 58,000 dollars, to yield a ¢ 
lrevenue of 100,312 dollars, after defraying all 
penses of mail transportation, and all the incidental 
penses of the department. The department produced, 
ithe period of that report, an excess of revenue more t! 
sufficient to defray all the burdens arising from clerk | 
the salaries of its officers, and its contingent expe! 
although, according to established usage, approp1 
for those purposes were annually made from the trea 
The department then bore its own weight, paid its 
way, and never made a demand on the treasury, to e1 
it to establish new post routes, when the exigencies of t 
country demanded them. ‘This was what the people es 
pected, and had a right to demand from it; and, until t 
|present administration came into power, they had nev 
|been disappointed in their expectations under any P 
master General. 


Indeed, the predecessors of the present incumbent 
actually paid into the treasury of this nation upwa 
j one million one hundred thousand dollars; and, in re} 





{Office and Post Roads, in the other House, at ul 








an interrogatory put to him by the Committee on the Pos' 
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session, Mr. Barry himself admitted that ‘* there had not, 
at any time, been drawn, by the department, any money 
ind from the treasury, which it “had deposited there. All the 
f : expenses s of transportation, and others incident to the de- 
partment, had been"defrayed by its own resources, with- 

4} out any appropri iation, at any time, to meet them, from 
the treasury. At the commencement of the present ses- 
t sion, it might be seen that its concerns were in a very dif- 

‘ ferent situation. By the reports of the head of the de- 
. partment, it app¢ ared that, from the 1st July, 1828, to the 
Ist July, 1829, there had been an excess of e xpenditure, 

be yond the revenue, of $74,714, and an additional excess 

of expenditure, beyond the revenue for the ensuing year, 

I of $82,124. The expenditures of the year ending the 
Ist of July, 1830, excee -ded even those of the preceding 
th vear, by the enormous sum of 150,674 dollars. Vhe availa- 
Lov ble funds of the department, in the first fifteen months of 
V the present administration, suffered an abstraction of 
114,000 dollars. The sums drawn from the treasury to 
pay the salaries of officers, and the contingent expenses, 
also exceeded any ever drawn before. In 1824, the whole 
| amount of appropriations for these purposes was 38,550 
In 1830, it was 61,290 dollars; and the 
nded for the present year is the same. 


dollars. 
priation dema 


leaned on the treasury for support, it would already have 
nearly exhausted its available funds, accumulated during 
prec eding administrations, and amounting, as the Post-| 
master General had stated them, on the Ist of July, 1829, 
to 230,000 dollars. And, without considering the appro- 
priations from the treasury, it must be evident to every 
man who reflected on this subject, that unless some 
change should be made in the administration of its affairs, | 
this department would soon reach the period of its insol- 
vency. Such were the considerations which had induced 
hima to propose the inquiry. There were others, as little 


\\ connected with the subject of removals as these, which 
t had impelled him to submit the proposition. He had seen, | 
Ri that, during the last session of Congress, a Senator from} 

Ohio [Mr. Burxetr} had introduced a resolution, calling} 


for information in relation to the mail contracts. 
were, at that time, alleg: itions of ¢ross abuses 
of in preferring higher to lower 
and granting extra allowances to political favorites. 
resolution of the Senator of Ohio, 
on the table several days, was amended, 
p ‘ at the the Postmaster General 


wrong in this supposition, he wishedto be 


corruption, 


suggestion of 


himse lf, 
corrected, 


The 


{ journal of the last session. 


Post Office De partment. 


appro-/ 
It} 
was, therefore, evident, that if the department had not} 
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regulating the Aemesteieel were administered. > She 
Postmaster General exercised the right to remove an offi- 
cer by virtue of some law, or he had no right to remove. 
How he had administered this law, then, it was the duty 
of the committee to examine and report. Would the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, who said we had no such power 
under the resolution, tell us why this clause did not ab- 
solutely enjoin this inquiry as a duty upon'us? Another 
part of it directed the committee ‘* to examine and report 
the entire management of the Post Office Department.” 
Was the matter of removing a thousand officers no part of 
the ms anagement of the department’ It appeared rather 

that this had been the chief business of the de partment. 

Another clause of the resolution directed the committee 
to examine and report whether further and what legal 
provisions were necessary to secure the proper adminis- 
tration of It would be recollected that, in 
1826, the celebrated committee on Executive patronage, 
in this body, reported a bill making provision to prevent 
this very abuse of removals in the Post Office, and actually 
transferring the whole power of appoi intment and removal 
from the Postmaster General to the President and Senate. 
Perhaps the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Woop- 
BuRY,] who was a member of the present committee, had 
also been a member of that committee, and probably ap- 
proved of the principles of the report, and would now 


its affairs. 





There | 
in regard to 
these contracts, which had since swelled into direct charges 
bidders, 
The} 
after having remained 
as Was supposed, 


)and} 
was adopted in the shape in which it appeared on the 
amendments might there be | 
traced in italics; and the first of these was one postponing | actually sent to the Postmast 


vindicate the measure of making legal provision on the 
subject. If there could exist a period when such legal 
provision was necessary, it now existed; and the power to 
make inquiry into the propriety of sucha measure, clearly 
jdelegated by the resolution, necessarily involved the 
| power and the duty to inquire whether the removals had 
been improperly made. 


Such were the spirit and the letter of the commission 
under which the inquiry commenced. The committee 
met, and propounded, after considerable deliberation, 
nine interrogatories to the Postmaster General, which 
were delivered to him on the 24th of December last, and 
to which he had as yet given no answer. On the 17th of 


three other 
and sent to him. 


January, 
them, 


interrogatories were proposed by 
Among the last, was one inquiry: 


‘* What postmasters have been removed since you came 


| 





into office, and for what causes? Please to give their 
names, places of residence at the time of removal, and 
the causes of their removal, classifying the cause for 
brevity’s sake.’? This interrogatory, as originally pro- 
| posed in committ by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Ilotmes,] ing aes the causes of the removal of each 
of the dis ae post masters, but was amended by the 


| votes ol the Senators from Vennessee, New Hampshire ; 
and Indiana, the interrogatory as 


r General. 


it 
officer 


' 
who shaped was 


Thus, this 








the information require d, ‘ull an early period of the ; Was left at lib: rty to state the causes of removal gen rally, 
next session.”’ In this shape, that resolution was adopted. | O1 to state them particularly in such cases ; i Si 
rhat next se ssion bad arrived, y t had no answer what-| lee t; and this he might do in as stro g cus as he 
ever been given to this call. Nearly a year had passed | pleased, to bear him in making these removals. Aj 
| away, yet, neither respect for the Senate, nor a sense of| would any man, with a feel g of justice in his bosom, 
duty, had yet produced a line of reply. Was the labor | after iving the Postmaster G | this latitude to accus 
great’? if so, was not the time allowed sufficient to eneble| aud blacken th vict ms of his pr scription, refu to them 
the department, with the aid of the new clerks employed | the 1 ght of stating the causes of their removal, if they 
there, to answer it fully? | s hi uld choose to do so? The files of the department migh 
It was with a view to gain such information as this, at d| be filled with groundless accusations against them, which 
ft to learn the actual causes of the decline in the fiscal con-| posterity might bring to light when they might be laid in 
e €) cerns of this department, that the investigation was com-| their graves. Might her not now, if they could Jearn 
1 t] menced. Rumor had assigned, as one of these causes, | the nature of those charges, be permitted to refute them, 
= the removal, for opinion’s sake, of hundreds of expe-|and to place that refutation on the same record that 
P rienced and faithful postmasters, and other officers of the|should present the imputations against tl Yet the 
departm¢ nt, and the substitution of ignorant and brawli } ngs ntl man from ‘Tennessee con plain t ow thet 
partisans, who had exhibited no other proof of capacity | to testify would to admit } ( 
than their having voted for the present Chief Magistrate. After these interrogatories had livered to 
The resolution gave the committee full latitude of inquiry chief of this depart: & 3 lating: 1 ¢ 
P to ascertain this or any other cause of abuse. t directed | point, had bees to him by order of the « ! 
them to ng ire and report ‘in what manner the laws) th Sth of ' t ! had 
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ceived from. him, a ‘request had bees added, to know of|importance of ascertaining the true nature of those f 


him within what time an answer might be expected. 


the last letter of the committee; the one acknowledg 
the receipt of their letters of the 17th and 28th of Janua- 
ry, stating that the department was laboriously employed 
in answering the inquiries, and would reply when it was 
ready; the other answering the last interrogatory of the 
committee. The receipt of the most important commu- 
nication, that of the 24th December, had yet been 
acknowledged. In the mean time, specific charges of 
corruption and fraud, in certain mail contracts, having 
been distinctly preferred to the committee, with offers, on 
the part of respectable individuals, to sustain the charges | 
on oath, it had been unanimously agreed to for 
power to send for persons and papers. The power was 


ng 





not 


auply 
apply 





granted by the Senate. But when the committee met, | 
the gentleman from Tennessee objected to its exercise in 
the very case which had caused thei to ask for the power, 
insisting that inquiry ought first to be made of the] 


Postmaster General, whether he was not in possession of 


sufficient affidavits and correspondence to make out the | 
case against himself, and that it eae be time enough to | 
send for the persons when it should be found that the | 
charges could not be established by a ated se to his} 


own records. In this ingenious view of the 
gentleman was supported by the Senators 
Hampshire and Indiana, a majority of the 
did not hesitate to say, that, 


t, that 
from New 
He 
he, as well | 


sub} « 


committee. 
from that moment, 























as the Senator from Maine, considered that the great ob- 
ject of the investigation was substantially defeated. An| 
effort, however, was made to examine Abraham Bradley, | 
the lat t Assistant Postmaster Gene . He w: nt | 
for, and attended the committ Mr. C. then read from | 
the jo ‘nals of the committee—-** Mr. sti Urry obj cted 
to this witness being sworn, unless Mr. Holmes would first 
state his object in desiring to have him examined. Mr. 
Holmes asked the witness how long he bad n Assistant 
Postmaster Get , and what were the duties assigned 
him in the depat ‘nt? Mr. Holmes objected to giving 
any further explanation of th« ct of his question, than 
the yn itself conveys 1 i sted n | right to 
have the witness examined ren l that th 
witness should be sworn, and r t! ques , Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Hendricks, ar layton \ ng for it, 
and Mr. Grundy and Mr. I raist 1 Mr. 
Bradley was then sworn by t ‘ inswered 
the question, when Mr. Holmes p1 1 anothe 
question: Were you removed from your « ,a n, 

l, if you know, for what yr cal tr. Grun 
dy obj ete 1 to th question; a 1 Mr. H , to vive 
hims If time, as h said, to ex } t] so! ° V« 
toadjourn. Mr. Grundy, Mr. Hendricl 13 Vi | 
bury voted for the a journm , and M Holmes ar 
Mr. layton a min. I a ti i Le Ss 
que n had t | his f M 

le wi 33 l, t ( even cde- 
| | t} ¥ | i n ‘| ( 

the gentleman f m T t 1 { commit- 
tee should nev | ‘ vy othe 
source than t! Postn G ‘al hin if, ro pr 
this, if pre of we re : t nec 3 rv, h rel I | t >» the j ur- 
nal of the pr reed es of the comnit or this morning 
A res lution was d to ( s J 1 W. Har l, 
sulicitor of the « riment, to attend with t book 
show lances of had ( 1 te 
2 ni on as 1 1 ( i I i le 
fund t c if r< e objec l 
t I i ’ n » ¢ p iH S 
testimony, | t sti ( | the | 

i t; ai 1 man 
from New HI } { rT 


lan irreproacl 


ithem t 


‘Two | was unquestionable. 


pense. 


fested by the daily petitions presented here, demonst 
the interest which this question had excited; and tl 
norable Senator from Tennessee must labor unde: 
manifest delusion, in supposing that such an inquiry s 


be confined to the 


Postmaster General. 


That gentleman seemed to suppose that a dismisse: 
ficer was incompetent to te stify, merely because h 


been dismissed. 


brought before the committee, 
with great honor to himself for 


sant with all 
ble 
could not taint i 
harmlessly before 





The witness 


character. 
t. The 
it. And if 


shafts 


{ Mr. 


The bi 
of 
the 


be incompetent, to whom should we 


To the 


they more worthy of credit than the 


driven out 
Opinion! 


Were 


had learned to 


of office for 


those 


a manly exercise of the 
alone worthy 


te stimon) ‘of such 


Br: adley } } who 


eath of proseri| 
calumny 


} 


go for informa 


clerks and officers of the department alone? \ 


man who had 


of confidence 


** Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning?” 


its concerns, and had through life susta 


would 


\ 


rig! 


LL i¢ 


rat 


had served his count 
about thirty years. 


H 
had grown up in this department, was thoroughly conv: 


‘ 


There were, doubtless, many high-minded and hon: 


when vou know, 


from the 


|ble men holding office under the department. 


and prose: 


pt 


temper evinced ” it, that, for any material disclosure 
abuses, they woul d probab rly fall the victims of their « 


intez 
few of these m 
upon their offices 
of living. 

would rat 
as he 


means 
that he 


portant 


d of his me a 
It would be 


rive 





sec 


‘n, then, 


with their 
for bread. 


And, for 
her 


formance 


ns of living. 


that 


one, 
forego the whole 
verily deemed it, than to compel o1 
» do an act which, however pure 
honorable in its per 


rity in less than twenty-four hours? 
ny 


ee 
familic 


They h: 


he dic 


s, were 
id Jearned no « 
1 not hesitate t 
inveé stigatioi 


thus trammeled by a refusal to suffer them to inquire 


Perhaps 1 


depend 


\ 


5 1 


in its motive 
+, might cause him to be 
while the committee 


VW 


’ 


abuses from any person who might have been dismiss 
from office, these abuses must pass without expos 
The whole object of the inquiry might be frustrat 
rhis department, which, by the report of the late P« 
master General, for the year 1827, contained not les 
twenty-six thousand officers and agents of every oi st 
tion, among whom there were more thaa eight th 


wundred pe 


mail contractors, 





stimasters, 


and more 


than two aes u 


could of itself form an executive 


dy to march at any time, at the word of its polit 
chief, and storm any position which he might order t 
earried, however sacred in our civil institutions, 

iough in our soul’s just estimation prized abov 
pri But it ied re into be seen whether tl 
termination to hid he light would satisfy the ] 
rhey ere awake to the importance of this ing 
They felt that the exigencies of the country, now den 
ing the establishment of so many new post-routes 
now, for the first time in the history of this departm« 
demanding them in vain, called loudly for some rad 








without : 


ich the management of its a 
5 { nie 
| Committ e Post Office 
House at the] 
must be obvious, that, without 
ment in the mail facilities for 
t would be difficult to 
in its pr nt « rations, 


ffairs. 


ind Post I 


last session, in which he « 


any cons 


> 
‘ 


j 





They hadi 


it, the report ot its chiet t 


ads of th 
eclared that 


derabl« imp) 


{ 


at least three years to con 


ny 


ine 


make the departme nt sustain 


ease of th 


t 


nu 


The bill pending in the other Hous: 
communications were then received from him in mele to|to establish additional post routes, had been arrested on 
account of the supposed want of funds to defray their ex 
The public demand for these routes, as mai 


But woul 
}you compel them to appear to give evidence against 
persecuting 
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i { ber of mail routes.” And, seeing these things, he said to | go into the causes of each of the five or six Wandred c ases; 
St the gentleman from Tennessee, let no friend of the de-|to send for the person of each removed officer to obtain 
on partme nt, or its chief, lay the flattering unction to his soul, levi ide nce, and to summon even third persons, without 
x that, by suppressing this investigation, either directly or | number, for explanation and support of either side’ He 
indirectly, they can escape the consequences which in-| could not see the 1 utility, any more than the end, of such 
t variably flow from attempts to conceal the ‘rue state of|an investigation. But there might, he admitted, be some 

j their affairs from an intelligent public. \benefit in our legislation by knowing the general causes 

; Mr. WOODBURY, (also ame »mber of the committee, ) | which influenced any department in its removals. 

: said, that the question involved in the resolution stood| The chairman was in error in supposing that he had 
forth singly, naked, and, as he believed, virtually adjudi- | bee n a member of the Committee on Executive Patronage, 
cated by the Senate at the last session. He never anticipat-| who had made the report referred to by that honorable 
ed that all the concerns of the Post Office Department, | Senator. He was a member of a subsequent committee 
and all the proceedings of the select committee, would be/ on that subject, and approved most of the principles in 
drawn into its discussion. But the course just pursued by! the report of the first one ; and, therefore, would regulate, 

I the honorable chairman left no alternative but assent to| at all times, when practicable, the influence of the Post 
his allegations, or a reply. In relation to the personal) Office Department, or any oth os Tie partment, by ares 
imputation, that a portion of the committee had attempted laws, where laws could reach the evil, and wher > he had 
to exclude light, or to baffle inquiry, he would boldly ap- | ascert tained that the general grounds of veleuvely or of 
peal to every other m«¢ mber of the committee for.its con-| other proceedings in the department, were sueh as to in- 
tradiction. Every proposi ition for information had been} jure « rt o endanger the public interests. Hence, he had 
met and examined with promptitude, and sanctioned, | not objected now to ask the gen ral grounds of removal 
whenever a majority of the committee deemed it to be|in that department, or to investigate, to the fullest extent, 

& embraced within the reference, and presented in a shape |its fiscal operations. These operations were conceded to 
E best calculated to elicit the truth. The procecdings of) have been the chief object of the original reference. It 
the committee on the very pa ct of the present resolu-| was with a view to them that the power to send for per- 
tion—-the causes of the removal of officers—furnished a|sons and papers had been voted for by him: but now, 
very striking ideeilemis on this topic. | when that power was attempted to be tt Irnes 1 to a differ 
An interrogatory was, at an early moment, offered by} ent, and, as he believed, improper inqt ry, it was higl 

the chairman, addressed to the Postmaster Gener al, usk-| time, in his opinion, to ask the direc tion of the Senate. 

| - ing for the causes of removal in each case since his con- He regretted that the member from Delaware had 

t, . nexion with the de ‘partment. ‘This interrogatory was be-| deemed it relevant, on the res lution now under consider- 

\ lieved by a majority of the committee, as he supposed, | ation, to discuss at all the comparativ condition of the 
umproper, after the rept ated decisions of the Senate last} fiscal concerns of that de ps ent, under its ? t 1 
session agaist similar inqui iries; and it was further thought} under its for administration He d not here as 
to be derogatory and unjust to give publication and noto- the mere apologist or eulogist « fany man. But the cours 
riety to all the charges on file against five or six hundred] of the honorable chairman demanded a brief reply; and 
individuals. The proposition was, therefore, amended, | without any invidious contrast between the re of that 
and the causes of removal left to be stated in general} department, at different periods, he w wuld endeavor to 
terms, without any personal application. This was set-| satisfy the Senate, ina very few words, that the minority 
tled as a qui stion of power and propriety, and not with] of the committee had shown no unwi ness to probe to 
the least view, in any body, of escaping from any legiti-| tl quick the pecuniary affairs of the department at any 
mate inquiry. | period aes and that, so far as these affairs were accu 

But, to show the spirit and tenyper prompting that in-| rately known, their present condition was highly credit 
terrogatory, rather than those opposed to it, after the bt to the ore at p tb} > obje cts of the creation of the de 
lapse of mat y day s, and after power was obtained to send partment, an 1 to its a neral fiscal administration for the 
for persons and papers, in the examination of another sub-| last two years 
ject, a question to a witness, involving the same princip!] | he first eight interrogatories proposed to the depa 
as to the causes of removal, was again renewed; and a| ment by the chairman, in the committee, so far as they 1 
a rity deciding in its favor, the minority were compel-| lated to its funds, had been adopted without a diss g 
d to ac a uesce, or, by this resolution, obtain the opinion| vote. The extraordinary power to send for pet 3; and 
of t the Senate against the inquiry. Was not this correct| papers with a view to the same object, had also beet k 
and parliamentary on the part of the minority’? Ought! ed for, without opposition, in the committee. The min 
they first to have asked leave of the majority oppose d to] rity had been as anxious as the majority to obtain the truth, 
them’ And was it not proper for the Senate to construc | the whole truth, and nothing but the truth And w! a 
their own reference, and even to amend or discharge it] call on subordinate clerks had been proposed, it n 
iurely, ifexpedient? The reference was the act of the} merely changed into one to the h 1 of the ent, 
Senate. To the Senate the committee were amenable.|as more decorous in the first insta , and as the only p1 
Che Senate had their allegiance; could control all their} per call until the | Lshould dec] r | ASV 
movements; and to their decision, whether for or : against | No su h slect had vet occurred Calls m: 
th I ution, he, for one, should bow with all due ~~ last session, involving an unprec lented d - of | > 
ference. He would sit and examine, early and late, in} had precedence, and had put in requisition all the f 
session and out of s¢ ssion, if so directed. | of the d partment which could c nyt 
Having thus offered the vindication . the > minority for} business; calls, one of which, alone, he no doubt, 
t, prese nting this resolution to this body, the main, and in-| from its character, would present an filling, if 
9 deed only proper question recurred: oa it the commit-| printed, a thick octavo volume. He had so advertised the 
’ tee to be limited or not in their investigation of the causes | con mittee, when some of their own troublesome interro- 

{ of removal from office? He should not now ode what] gatories had been propounded; and it woulkl oppres- 

had been so fully argued here only at the last session—-| sive to ask of the di partment to make brick without straw. 

both the uselessness and ine xpediency, if not the encro ach-| The minority, therefore, to avoid delay, had expressed a 
ine ment on constitutional principle ‘s, of such an inquiry by | willingness and wish to examine the books of the depart- 

this body. He supposed that the Senate was not now dis-| ment without so much « pying, : had stood read ll 
posed to cross its own path on this subject. What would | times to proc d, and make the approp xar ( 





. ‘ ; - , 7 
um it lead to in the present instance, were the committee to} The Scnate would thus jr now far anv 
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Renate 44: “ any of the committee, of a desire to shut out | Staves bien made on the same labor performed, or on th 
light, or to check or delay suitable inquiries in relation to| increased and improved transportation of the mail for so 
the funds of the department. many thousand miles further. 

One word as to the c comparative state of these funds.| Look to your documents also for an answer to the ch: rge 
The chairman, (how imps artially the Senate must decide, ) | that the department i is bankrupt, and that the aid of C on 
began by saying, that if the salaries of the officers of the| gress is invoked and is necessary to avert impending ruin 
department, and the repairs of its buildings, were charged| Did the Postmaster General say this? No, sir. So far 
to it, it would be found much in arrear, if not insolvent. | from all that, the debts in arrear due to the Post Offic: 
But is it pretended that those sivates and repairs have | meet thus far more than all the annual balances against 
ever been charged to it under former administrations?|/and the Postmaster General had officially informed us, 
Again, it was alleged that the expenditures now exceeded | since the commencement of this very session, that, as thc 
the receipts, and that some of its operations, without re-/ contracts for the next four years h: ad been renewed, 
lief from Congress, would become entirely palsied. But/in a way to save the department, annually, over 72,' 
he contended that, on an examinatiun of dates and figures, | dollars, and as the increase of postage is progressiy 
and considering the effect of our own new lews on the fis-| i there i is **a foundation for the belief which has been ex 


cal concerns of the department, it was at this moment! pressed, that the current revenue of the department for the 
more effectually answering the object of public accommo- | sueceeding year, will be sufficient for its disbursements.’ 


dation in the rapid and safe transportation of the mail, than} He impugned the motives of no gentlem: in who diffe: f 
at any former period of the Government; and that so far | from him in opinion, either here or in the committee. Dif 
from “needing appropriations from Congress to prevent its/ ferences of opinion would honestly occur both in privat 


e 
? 








bankruptcy, itonly asked the forbearance of Congress on/and public life. But the Senate would now enjoy an of j 
its new, enn and burdensot ne rou tes. |portunity to decide whether the course pursued by his 
How stood the facts’ In May, 1828, you passed a law/| friends and himself in the committee had been such as th 


establishing from two hundred to two hundred and fifty |courtesy due to official intercourse with the department 
new post routes. Here they were; and any gentleman required, and such as the t-ue interests of the Governme: 
who chose to read those in his own section of country, | justified. 

would be satisfied, as he would from the nature and his-| In fine, they would see whether any thing thus fa 

tory of the establishment, that many of those new routes} been developed inthe condition of the Gener: ul Post Offi 
were not only expensive in the first instance, but exceed-| so alarming, so very terrifying, as some gentlemen d 
ingly bur densome afterwards, by the income falling short | them to believe. 


+a 


of “the annual cash. | Mr. HOLMES said, if he were to consult his own 
What was the consequence? In the yous endi ng July, | vidual wishes, he should vote for this resolution. Its o! 
1828, while few or none of the new routes had been put | ject was to limit the i inquiry directed by the Senate. | 


into operation, and while the department was entirely in | committe e were to inquire into ** the entire managen 
other hands, the balance against the department was!|of the Post Office De partment, and to this end the J 
25,000 dollars. He should use round numbers. He had/e mpowered to send for persons and papers. The resol 
no doubt that this deficit happened, not from any miscon- | tion under consideration proposed to prohibit the com 
duct in the then head of the department, but from the | tee to ask a witness why he was removed from offic 
same kind of causes which had properly operated since—|the Postmaster General. Now, said Mr. H., as I d 
a desire to extend the accommodations of the mail to the | such an in quiry essential to the performance of the 
utmost extent the finances of the d epartment would admit. assigned me, the Senate, I know, would not, if they cx 
Inthe year ending July, 1829, only two or three months compel me to pe rform a duty in a manner which I cx 
of which were under the administration of the present scientiously believe to be wrong. If, therefore, tl 
head, the balance increased to 74,000 dollars. Many of] should think proper to pass this resolu ition, I should ask t 


the new routes had, doubtless, in the mean time, been put! be excused from further service on the committce; the § 


& 

into operation at a large expense, and not, it is presumed, | nate would of course excuse me; and I should be there! . 
though then, as well as now, open to the imputation of] relieved from this troublesome business. But were I 1 f 
happening from profligacy and fraud. particular, personal, and political friend of the Postn 5 ‘ 

In the year ending July, 1830, the balance was 82,000] General, 1 should vote against this resolution. So far! £ 
dollars. How? By corruption and extravagance?’ No, sir. | being afraid of inquiring into the official conduct of 
‘This balance was created by expenditures under the last, | friend, I would court the strictest scrutiny. Let th 
and under former laws, which the public interests demand-| nesses be partial or impartial, an honest and faithful off 
ed, and which can be seen in detail in our own documents |cer can never suffer by inquiry. Let him submit to 
of the present session. By these, it appears that, in the|severest ordeal, let every thing be subjected to the st 
last year, still more new routes had been put into opera-| est examination, and if he cannot stand , let him fall. I 





tion, or old ones extended, so as to carry the mail on horse-|are no new doctrines with me-—they have been the may 
back thirty-one thousand miles further than at any former|ims of my whole political life. Ina Government like « 


perio 1. Routes had also been extended, expedited, and} those who receive and disburse your public moneys, shi 
improved, for the safety of the mail, so that it was con-|be watched with a vigilant, and even a jealous eye. H 
veyed in carriages one hundred and eighteen thousand | is the commission under which we are acting: 
miles more than in any former year. Yet the chairman «¢ Resolved, 'Vhat a committee be appointed to exan 
talked as if nothing short of the grossest corruption and]and report the present condition of the Post Office Di 
waste had produced an increased expenditure. partment; in what manner the laws regulating the depa 
But look a step further. If this imputed waste and cor-| ment are administered; the distribution of labor, the nun 
ruption actu: lly existed, not _ would the mail not be| ber and the duties assigned to each; the number of agent 
transported i in such increased distances, and in such im-| where and how employed; the compensation of contract 


prov ed ways, but the whole amo sine of income would be|ors; and, generally, the entire management of the = art 
stationary or diminished; whereas, in truth, the receipts} ment; and whether further and what legal provis! 





of the department exceeded the last year what they were | necessary to secure the proper administration of its af ffairs.” a 
in 1828, the last full year of the past administration, near-| In proceeding under this broad commission, it bec! 1 
ly 300,000 dollars. | necessary to have power to sé ‘nd for poe and pape 

" Had the funds been squandercd, then, to the winds and|and the committee unanimously agreed to ask for this au 


waves, or faithfully collected? Had the increased expen-| |thority, and the Senate as unanimously eranted it l 
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{ 
committee had sent sev oa interrogatorie stothe Postmas-| 
j 





ter General, of which this was one: ‘*‘ What Postmasters 
have been removed since you came 
what causes? Please give the names and place of resi- 
dence when removed, with the time 
removal—-classifying the causes for brevity’s sake.” 
interrogatory was put by me, but not in its present shape. 
My i inquiry was into the causes of removal of each; but 
the friends of the Postmaster General insisted upon a clas- 
sification, which, whatever the intent, does in effe ct leave 
it in the power of the Postmaster General to evade the 
whole inquiry. Now, in this state of the case, and while 
this ee thus modified, is before the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Mr. Bradley, a former Assistant Postmaster General, 
is summoned before the committee. The first question 
put by Mr. Holmes was this: 
sistant Postmaster Genk ral, and \ 
signed you in the department? 

jected to, unless the i 
examination it was intended to lead. 


what were the duties as- 
This question was ob- 
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nocent man could have objected to the inquiry; ; and had 
an opposer of this administration done so, it would have 


into office, and for|been complained of as evidence of hostility. 


But my principal object was, I admit, ulterior. It was 


and causes of their|to ascertain the causes of the unpre -cedented number of 
This | removals in this department. 


This, I know, is a tender 
subject. Neither the minions of power, nor the slaves of 
ambition, like very well to give reasons. Let motives be 
divulged, and tyranny would soon be banished the land. 
The post office, and the press, when free and unadulte- 
rated, are the efficient engine s to demolish ty ranny. To 


corrupt these, is the prime object of every aspirant to ab- 


solute power. Put into the hands of talents, combined 
j} with ambition, the press, the post office, and the purse, 


jand you may talk of liberty—-you may retain the shadow, 
** How long were you As-|but you will have lost the substance. 


” 


‘«made haste slowly. 
ered upon the threshold of inquiry, 


Thus far the committee 
We have scarcely ent 


have 


interrogator would first state to what | and now this re solution is offered, without the least notice 
The answer of course} to the 


committee--the object of which is to arrest the 


was that no such explanation would be given; none was| whole proceeding. 


3 for the 


necessary 
he face of it. Even this mer 


interrogatory carried the intent upon} 
e preliminary question was 





I do not s 
ght of wrong. 


I shall not fore judg re the case. 
Postmaster General has done ri 


say that the 
This Se- 


seriously opposed in committee, and was at last permitted | nate has directed its couinitas: to inquire, and has given 


to be put to the witness by a majority of one only. Messrs. 

Clayton, Holmes, and He ndri icks, inthe ailirmative; Messrs. 
Grundy and Ww oodbury in the negative. The next ques- 
ion, and which is the foundation of this extraordinary re 


i 
8 soltlins was this: ** Were you removed from office; when; 


for what cause or causes? During the 
question should be put, a motion 
Hendricks to adjourn, and carried. 
Messrs. Grundy, Woodbury, and Hendricks in the affir-| 
mative; Messrs. Clayton and Holme sin the negative. In} 
this predicament were we, (an inquiry of the Postmaster 
General into his causes of removal, a question to the late 
Assistant Postmaster General why he was removed, then 
pending, ) and the Senator from Tennessee, without con- 
sulting the rest of the committee, asks the Senate to stop 
the inquiry——-to forbid us to ask the question! Were the 
Senators from Tenn andl New Hampshire serious in 
their endeavors to obtain the causes of removal, when they 
united in inquiring of the Postmaster General himself, and 
do they object to an inquiry of the witness? None but the 
re — and removed are presumed to know the causes. 
You are forbidden to ask the officer removed, and are lim- 

dl the refore to a general inquiry of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral himself, the very officer whose conduct is the subject 
of investigation. ‘This is a very easy way to let off a 
linque nbvhe i is not only a witne 
in his own case. 


and, if you know, 
discussion whether this 
was made by Mr 


5?) 


ssce 





de- 
ss, but is the only witness 
And we must not be too particular in 
him. He is to classify, ‘*for brevi- 
if he chooses to smother the design, let him 
resort to generalization. And why are 
If your officer is innocent, he can very safely an- 
swer any interrogatory, however particular. He is in no 

inger from any witness, however strong his prejudices. 
An heise st and faithful officer : 1 never have cause to 
fear investig: Ours is a Government based entirely 
on responsibility, where the acts of every agent should be 
open to publi c inspection. 


ur inguiries even of 


iV Ss sake. 


Silive 


shoul 
ition. 


All secrets are grounds of sus- 


yy 


‘dinate officer. 
The two questions which were put to Mr. Bradley, 
manifestly preliminary. The y, on the one hand, 
ent to show the extent of his means of knowing the state 
ofthe department. He had held the office thirty years, 
and nearly the whole time had managed its fise: al concerns. 
Had he been removed by the present Postmaster General, | 
and if so, for what cause? This, on the other, 


wentt 


’ 


hi s knowledge and his bias. 


ed any danger from such questions? 


Vox, VIl- 


his frie nds so se n-} 


cion and jealousy, and especially when claimed by a sub-} 


it ample powers, and I, as one, do not feel at liberty to 
disobey. ‘There is certainly a diminution of the funds of 
ithe department, indiaatings that it is insolvent, or verging 
-|to insolvency; and the Postmaster General has officially in- 
formed us, that, from the 4th March, 1829, tothe 2d March, 
1830, four hundred and ninety-one post officers had been 
jremoved, not including those in the department, or in the 
post office of this city. 
| his administration owes its existence to its professions 
of economy. The advocates of General Jackson told the 
| people, what they were quite willing and very ready to 
believe, that the funds had been squande red, and that Ge- 
1eral Jackson was the very man to correct the abuses. It 
has been boldly asserted in this Senate, and gone out to 
the American people, that all this is a miserable pretext, 
and the whole affair isa mere system of ** rewards and 
punishments.” It appears, too, that more changes have 
heen made in the post office than in any other depart- 
ment, and that this seems mostin embarrassment. Things 
thus appe: aring, it is most extraordinarily proposed to sti- 
\fle the inquiry which the Senate unanimously directed. 
|We have heard much of ‘‘ bargain and corruption,” as 
| we ell as of ** economy.” It may turn out that all this * bar- 
| gain and corruption” has oc curred under this administra- 
{tion. If any of it was employed in establishing the former, 
jit has not been yet discovered. It was the general cry 
| during the last canvass; and if any proofs can be adduced, 
| they y may be elicited by this i inquiry. 
The number and ce mpensation of clerks in the depart- 
ment could not have bee n extravagant, unless we are de- 
;ceived by appearances. We find the number has been 
greatly increased, and there is a petition now pending 
before us for additional pay. Though this does not, to be 
sure, look much like ‘‘ retrenchment and reform,” still it 
is possible that these additional e xpenditures may become 
necessary, from the increased duties of the department. 
But Is houl L think that to displace experience, and sub- 
stitute inexperience, would sufficiently account for it. It 
| impossible , if you remove the most experienced and faith- 
ful officers in a ‘dep: artment so complex and ramified, that 
the business can be done so expeditiously or correctly. It 
is impossible that the men the most inte ligent, practical, 
jand faithful, can perform duties so well as those who have 
been trained and disciplined by long practice. 
It is possible, though I cannot admit that it is probable, 











would that all these six or seven hundred removals were for good 
now ho ow far he might be prejudiced—presenting at once 
Who could have apprehend- | 
No friend of an in- 


cause. The late Postmaster General was a faithful and 
| vigilant officer and a rigid disciplinarian. It would seem, 
jat a first glance, that he could not have overlooked all 
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these unworthy men, or that, if he knew dan: - would 
have permitted them to remain. The friends of the pre- 
sent incumbent profess to respect the character and merits 
of the late Postmaster General, and we hope they are sin- | 
cere; but surely it is a poor compliment to his talents or 
integrity to impute to him the employment of such a regi- | 
ment of bad officers, either from ignorance or design. Sir, 
it is my prima facie opinion, that scarcely one in a hundred 
has been removed for sufficient cause; but still, if, upon 
inquiry, it should be otherwise, I will be the first to re- 
tract, and exonerate the Postmaster General from all pro-| 
scription. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpr] thinks it a| 
drudgery, a small business, to make this inquiry. He 
surely cannot mean this as a reflection upon the Senate | 
for dire cting it. If the Postmaster General shall have pros- | 
tituted his office for purposes of proscription, and shall} 
have descended to an inquiry into the party preferences 
of every obscure deputy in the Unite ‘d States, for the pur- 
pose of fixing the seal of reprobation upon every one who 
would not sacrifice to this modern Moloch, is it humiliat- 
ing to follow him, and expose him in his degrading occu- 
pation? 
temptible persecutions, low as the business i 
to ferret him out. 

I cast no imputation upon the members of the committee 
who think differently. They probably believe themselves 
to be right, and we are satisfied that we are right; and 
thus the account is balanced between us. 

For myself, I cannot indulge a doubt that this inquiry 
is not only legitimate, but necessary, and demanded by the 
American people. 

Since the committee was appointed, not only have the 
public papers, but private letters from respectable indivi- 
duals, urged on the inquiry. And just as we are com- 
mencing it with adequate power and aathotlty;: , the whole 
is to be suppressed! 

I hold in my hand a letter from a highly respectable 
Virginian to one of its Senators here, making high charges 
of corruption and fraud in mail contracts, and naming the 
witnesses to be called to prove them. It was my opinion, 
and that of the chairman, that the witnesses should be 
immediately summoned to testify. Buta majority thought 
that we ought first to seek for evidence at the department 
thus expecting that, if any thing was wrong, the Postmas- 
ter General would furnish the necessary evidence to con- 
vict himself. Now, if it be proper to ne at all, why 
proceed in this circuitous way >? When a respectable citi- 
zen alleges fraud, or that he believes it, an d names the 
witnesses by whom he would prove it, why not send for 
them, when our powers are so ample? It seems to m« 
that so cautious a procedure as this is to induce a prema- 
ture suspicion of error or guilt. 

The Postmaster General is in no danger of injustice by 
the inquiry into the causes of removal. If a man is re- 
moved for good cause, he would not be very forward to 
complain or to testify, when he would know that thereby 
his own demerits would be made manifest If these re- 
movals have been made as a punishment for the exercise 
of the freedom of opinion, a remedy should be promptly | 
provided. Sir, the people of the United States will never} 
tamely suffer a de partment of such power and influence 
to become an engine which may one day batt 
liberties. Sir, the suppression of inquiry is among tl 
new fashions introduced by this administration. Inquiry, 
hitherto, has been always popular; so much so, that a 
member would scarcely hazard his reputation in opposing 
it. No apprehension that we might meet with impeacha- 
ble matter could deter us. Indeed, 
would have been ridiculed. 
Senate of 1826, on the subject 
were not so timid lest they should c ompromit t 

tiality. They inquired into facts, 





3, it is proper 


such an argument 


of Executiv patronage, 


heir impar- 
as the foundation of le 
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Post ' Office Department. 


No, sir; if an officer will descend to petty, con-| 


| che ck and control of the Senate » Without new consti ati onal 


r down rps 


The Sclect Committee of the | 
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gislation; and although we found no instances where the 
power of removal had been abused, we deemed it safe to 
regulate and restrain it. The mischief which might befal 
us from Executive influence, by means of the post office 
and the press, were foretold in the spirit of prophecy. 
That report was drawn by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Benton,] and the facts embodied there are good 
proof that the committee were not then over a us 
in their inquiry. The slavish doctrines of the present d 


| would not now tolerate a report couched in such language, 


and breathing such a spirit. The committee proceed: 
‘The whole of this great power will centre in the Pre- 
sident. The King of England is the ‘fountain of honor,’ 


ithe President of the United States is the source of patron 


jage. He presides over the entire system of fe der: ala 
pointments, jobs, and contracts. He has § power’ over the 
‘support’ of the individuals who administer the system 
He makesand unmakesthem. He chooses from the circ] 
of his friends and supporters, and may dismiss them, and, 
upon all the principles of human action, will dismiss them, 
as often as they disappoint his expectations. His spirit will 
animate their actions in all the elections to State and Fede 
ral offices. There may be exceptions, but the word 0 . 
general vale iS prov ed by the exception. The inte 


or statutory provi sions, will cease to operate. Patrona 
will penetrate this body, subdue its capacity of resistance, 
chain it to the car of power, and enable the President t 
rule as easily, and much more securely, with than witho 
the nominal check of the Senate. If the President w 
himself the officer of the people, elected by them, and 

sponsible to them, there would be less dang er from this 
concentration of all power in his hands; but it is the bus 
ness of statesmen to act upon things as they are, and 1 
as they would wish them to be. We must then lock fo1 
ward to the time when the public revenue will be doubled 
when the civil and military officers of the Federal G \ 
ernment will be quadrup ed; when its influence over i1 
viduals will be multiplied to an indefinite extent; whe 
nomination by the President can carry any man thre 
the Senate, a ‘ 
sure through the two Houses of Congress; when the ] 
ciple of public action will be open and avowed--the P1 
;|sident wants my vote, and T w: ant his patronage; I will vi 
as he wishes, and he will give me the cffice 1 wish f 
What will this be but the government of one man? 
what is the government of one man but a monai 
Names are nothing. The nature of a thing is in its 
stance, and the name of a thing soon accommodates its 
to the substance. ‘The first Roman Emperor was sty! 
Emperor of the Republic, and the last French En pr 
took the same title; and their respective countries 
jjust as essentially monarchical before as after the as 
tion of these titles. It cannot be denied or dissembled 
that this Federal Government gravitates to the same ] 
and that the election of the Executive by the Legis! 
| quick: ns the pulsation.” " 


* * . * * . 


c 
*) 
i 


nd his recommendation can carry any n 


‘““The committee must, then, take things as thes 
Not being able to lay the axe to the root of the tr 


nust go to pruning among tl > limbs : and branches N 
Ib eing able to reform the constitution in the clection of P1 
sident, they must ro to work upon his powers, ar d 


e|down these by statutory e1 
| ) 7 
Id 


actments, wherever it cat 
tl} i 


done by law, and with a just regard to the prop 
jof the Government. For this purpose, they have report 
Ithe six bills which have 
| prete nd to have exhausted the subject, but onh 
seized a few of its prominent points. They have o1 
touched four places the vast and a ling system ¢ 


ne 


| Federal Executive patronage--the press, the post off 
| the armed force, and the eppointing power. The 
-{few compared to the whole number of points which tl 








been enumerated. They do not 
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jected that they might find impeachable matter? 
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system presents, but they are points vital to the liberties 
of the country. The press is put foremost, because it is 
the moving power of human action; the post office is the | 
handmaid of the press; the armed force its executor; and} 
the appointing power the directress of the whole. If the | 
appointing power was itself an emanation of the popular 
will, if the President was himself the officer and the organ 
of the people, there would be less danger in leaving to his 
will the sole direction of all these arbiters of human fate. 
jut things must be taken as they are; statesmen must act 
for the country they live in, and not for the island of Uto- 
pia; they must act upon the state of facts in that country, 
and not upon the visions of fancy. In the country for 
which the committee act, the press, with some exceptions, 
the post office, the armed force, and the appointing power, 
are in the hands of the President, and the President him- 
self is not in the hands of the people. The President 
may, and, in the current of human affairs, will, be against 
the people; and, in his hands, the arbiters of human fate 
must be against them also. This will notdo. The possi- 
bility of it must be avoided. The safety of the people is 
the ‘supreme law;’ and, to ensure that safety, these arbi- 
ters of human fate must change position, and take post on 
the side of the people.” 

Sir, you can never legislate correctly without inquiring 
into the necessity. You should search deep, and ascertain 
the length, breadth, depth, and height of the mischief to 
be remedied. Both Houses of Parliament, by their com- 
mittees, collect and embody the evidence on cach subject 
is a foundation for legislation; and who ever heard it ob-| 


The Committee of the House of Representatives of 1818} 
had no scruples, no delicacy like that here manifested. 
l'hey summoned not only the clerks, but the chiefs of the 
departments themselves. They used ‘* the incision knife 
and the caustic,” and searched the wound to the bottom. 
They did not stop at a summons; but, when that was dis- 
obeyed, they issued a capias, and brought in the witness 
by force. Noone then complained of want of decorum. 
The Representatives of the people spoke, by their com- 
mittee, and their voice was obeyed. 

We do not find another case where a call of such mag- 
nitude was refused, and we ask the gentlemen on the other 
side to give usasingle example. Strange doctrines, in- 
deed, which cover your executive officers with such a 
panoply! 

{Here Mr. GRUNDY requested Mr. HOLMES to sus- 
pend his remarks until to-morrow, as he had just under- 
tood that there was some executive business before the 
Senate, which it was indispensably necessary to act on to- 
} } P 


iV. 





Mr. HOLMES acquiesced in the suggestion; when, 

On motion of Mr. TYLER, the Senate proceeded to the 

sideration of executive business, and spent half an hour 
within closed doors; and then adjourned until Monday. 





Monpay, Fenrvuanry 7. 
POST OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


A report was received from the Postmaster General, in 
obedience to a resolution of the Senate, giving a list of 
contracts made by that department, together with the 
number and compensation of clerks employed in that de- 
partment. 

(The documents consisted of copies of all contracts 
made by him or his predecessor, on which additional al- 
lowances had been made for additional services; copies of 
all contracts existing when his immediate predecessor came 
into office, on which similar allowances were made, and 
copies of all contracts made by his immediate predecessor, 
on which similar allowances had been made. The letter 
adds, ** that the labor required for the investigation of 
each case, on more than seyenteen hundred routes, and 


SSS 


Officers.--Duties on Sugar. [SenaTe. 
making the statements, besides preparing copies of about 
fourteen hundred contracts, comprising together nearly 
six thousand large folio pages, has required the constant 
and diligent service of several clerks for about six months. 
The current business of the department has been delayed, 
so far as could be done without producing permanent loss; 
and, together with the new arrangements rendered ne- 
cessary in answering the several calls for information from 
the committee instituted by the Senate on the 15th of De- 
cember, it has not been practicable, with all the force 
that could be applied, to finish the report at an earlier pe- 
riod.”’} 

Mr. GRUNDY moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, with a view to 
a selection of such parts as it would be proper to have 
printed. In its present shape it was too voluminous for 
printing. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Beryet] who 
offered that resolution, calling for the information contained 
in the report, belonged to that committee, and it seemed 
proper that it should have that reference. 

Mr. BURNET said he would not oppose the reference 
suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gruy- 
py, } but he had supposed the subject would be referred to 
the select committee on the present state of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. GRUNDY remarked that his object was to refer the 
subject to the committee who had the least business before 
it. To himself it was totally immaterial, as he belonged to 
both of the committees proposed. The standing Post Of- 
fice Committee were not overwhelmed with business, while 
the other was. 

Mr. CLAYTON contended the report should be sent to 
the select committee, as that committee were now en- 
gaged in the investigation of this very subject; and he did 
not apprehend that there was any inquiry before the other 
committee which bore any relation toit. As for the selec- 
tion of the documents which it would be proper to have 
printed, the select committee could do it as w ell as any 
other. He hoped the gentleman would withdraw his pro- 
position, and allow the report to go tothe select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he could not withdraw his motion. 
The gentleman from Ohio, who called for the report, be- 
longed to the standing committee, and it was proper he 
should have an opportunity of acting upon it. Besides, it 
was uscless to disguise another fact. The select com- 
mittee had taken so wide a field for its investigations that 
the prospect of its soon terminating its labors was but a 
gloomy one. These committees met in the same room, 
and any information possessed by one could easily be com- 
municated to the other. 

The question was then taken on the first proposition to 
refer the report to the Committce on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 19, nays 
18. 

NAVY OFFICERS. 

Mr. BARNARD submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
pay and emoluments of Masters Commandant in the Navy 
of the United States; and, also, of allowing additional com- 
pensation to Lieutenants when acting as first Lieutenants 
of a ship of the line, frigate, or sloop of war, according 
to the rate of the vessel. 

DUTIES ON SUGAR. 

Mr. BROWN, of North Carolina, introduced a bill to 
reduce the duty on imported sugar. 

Mr. BROWN moved to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Commerce. The motion was rejected—yeas 16, nays 
25. ; 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, it was then 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
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Di ity 0 on SX alt. — Vomes Monroe 


“pu TY ON SALT. 


Mr. BENTON gave notice, that to-morrow he should 
ask leave to bring in a bill to abrogate the duty on salt. 


JAMES MONROE. 


The bill for the adjustment of the claim of James Mon- 
roc, passed in the other House, was read a first time, and 
laid on the table until to- morrow, at the suggestion of Mr. 
POINDEXTER, who wished time to prepare an amend- 
ment to it. | 


POST OFFICE INVESTIGATION. 


The resolution of Mr. GRUNDY, declaring that the | 
select committee, appointed to examine into the present | 
condition of the Post Office Department, are not autho- 
rized to call witnesses who have been removed before 
them for the pur pose of ascertaining the causes of their | 
removal, being again taken up— 

Mr. HOLMES rose, and resumed the remarks which | 
he commenced when the ro was last under consider- | 
ation. I confess, said Mr. H., that since our last adjourn-| 
ment, my surprise has cae ened rather than dimin-| 
ished, at the objection to the inqui Y- What possible rea- | 
son can there be why the Senate should not have an an-| 
swer to this meemon—** for what cause or causes were 
you removed from offic t cannot arise from a sym- 
pathy for the witness. If the answer wot wld criminate 
him, he hasa right to withhold it. The 
vertheless, proper, whether he can ¢€ xculpate or 
to criminate himself, or refuses to answer at all. 
judicial tribunal, a question which may possibly, or 
probably, criminate the witness, is always proper, 
obligation to answer is another affair. 

But here the witness does not object, but is willing to 
answer. Every obstacle in regard to the witness is, there- 
fore, removed. Why, then, is this merely preliminary 
question to be refused? 

Is the Postmaster General afraid of the answer? Has 
he been consulted, and does he think it most prudeut to 


SENATE. ] 





question is, ne- 
is willing |1 


will | 
but the 


object? If so, there is strong ground to suspect him. 
What high-minded, honorable, and honest man would fear 
an answer to such & question? Is he afraid or ashamed 


that the Pp ople of th: United States should know the prin- 
ciples by which he acts? 

Is this objection without his consent? If so, it is surely 
using him unfairly; and, if it came from a political foe, |: 
just ground of complaint. But public opinion 
will, at any rate, ascribe this reluctance at inquiry to him. 
The resolutis yn to trammel the inquiry comes trom his per- 
sonal and political friends, and it will be believed that it is 
by his consent, and at his request. Why, it will be in- 
quired, do you suppress an answer to such a socitiva if 
this officer removed loes not, in his answer, give the true 
cannot you? Do you fear his perjury’ You have 
the means to answer and detect him. Do you fear his 
truth? That is just what we want. A witness who has 
been Assistant Postmaster General thirty years, and against 
whom no official misconduct has been alle ged, is not to be 
lightly esteemed. His testimony would be believed quite 
as soon as that of the Postmaster General himself. 

I remember that an officer, a friend of mine, of high 
respectability, was accused of misconduct, and the charges 
were grave and serious. They were made to 
Monroe at the close of his administration, and he left them 
to his suc 
of the innocence of my fri 
in his own defence 
President assented—a 


: ? ] 
1d eyiacence 


cause, 


cessor. 

that at least he 
To this request 
commission was 
to hear the parties a On my return 


} ; 
l that an inquiry w 


nd, and insisted 
ought to be heard 


in his behalf the 





instituted 


] {" (o ] 
hy me, I inf rmca my fi n as directed, 


at my request, at which he seemed dissatisfied, and to 
think it was unnecessary. From that time | began to sus- 
pect, and to regr that I had spoken so confidently to the 
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lare we to translate 
' ee 
jnoticing 


In every | Sir a 


\Senate’ has never hesitated to inquire 


President | 


I expressed to Mr. Adams a strong belie f 
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I preside nt of his icadetas: A full examination was had. 
the gui It proved, and the officer removed. I state th 
case, sir, to show that any apparent reluctance of t! 
Postmaster General to submit to this examination, or 

di spositi on to limit or restrict it, will be ground of suspic 
against him before the American p eople. 

But, say gentlemen, we are prejudging a case whic! 
| we may be called to try asa high court of impeachment 
|We answer—our duties are ik gislative, executive, 
judicial; and shall we refuse to pe rform one class of th 
because it may conflict with the others? If we ar 
never to perform le gislation, lest by possibility we a ld 
|mect with itpeachable matter, there are few cases w!] 
we can act at all. In all this, however, our course js 
very plain one. The framers of the constitution supposed 
the cases of impeachment would rarely occur, and they 
judged correct! It was never expected or intended tha 
this power should in the least control or restrain our | 
igislative duties. in the course of inquiry into facts or 
conduct as a basis of legislation, we are never to anticipate 
high misdemeanors or impeachable matter; and it is th 
same with our executive duties. Suppose a district jud 
while under impeachment in the other House, shou 
nominated to the Senate for a justice of the Supreme Court 
jmust we not inquire into his qualifications -_— col 

quently into the offence of which he stands c hars d? O 
him to the Supreme ee with 
the fact that he stands charged with official t 

corruption by the grand inquest of the nat 
appears to me there is in this an affectation « 
|\delicacy—-a morbid sensibility--it is altogether new; t 
into official misc: 
duct, the better to enable them to perform legislative | 
executive duties. Let me instance a distinguished case— 
that of the Seminole war. A con nmitte e of the Senat 
was clected by ballot purposely to investigate the con 
of General Jackson in that war. This investigation inv 
ed the questions whether the commander of the 

violated the constitution of the United States, in w 
war against a foreign Power; and, if so, whether he 
be justified by orders from the President or Secretary 
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ranny or 


army 


War. This was looking iato impcachable matter wl 
might involve the Seeretery of War, and even the Pi 
dent; both, by the constitution, impeachable offic 





The committee were not re stricted in that case, but t 
i lid investi gate, and made a r« port, which, im ¢ xphe t 
decisive terms, censures the conduct of the commanding 


general, and this at a time too when the public pulse | 
high in his favor. 

But, sir, this objection proves 
|scarcely a branch of the resolution of inquiry but is | 
ito the The present condition and entire mai 
ment of this department gives us a broad commissi 
deed, and we cannot move a single step without ! 
exposed to meet, by possil ility,, impeachable matter. TI 
|Se nator from New Hamy shire is W iing for general, | 
inot for part icular inquiry as a basis of legislation. W 
‘an he mean? What would be general e1 —— to suit | 
lis an inquiry into the causes of removal too ** parti 
How are we to inquire into ‘‘the entire management 
ithe Post Office Department,” without going into part 
lars? What prudent man would be satisfied with th 
cerns of his farm or plantation, without examining 
detail? 

The Senator from Tennessce insinuates stron gly tha 
question which so much afflicts him and his friend, the 
imaster General, is **u 7 yecom! ng anc calculated to con’ 
false impre ssions.”” Vith all due deference to that $ 
jtor, I must take the li ner to be my own judge of pr 
| pri ty, subject, however, to the dis ciplin » which the rul 
of the Senate prescribe. Unbecoming! Not suitably 
spectful, I sup pose, to the high dignitary to whom 
lated!) Unbecoming to inquire of a witness, W hy th 
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nitary y did a certain official act? And has it come to this. 
so soon? Sir, if decorum is to be properly graduated, let! 
this clerk of the President, this new fledged head of a 
department, always solicit, and with all humility, that this 
Senate will charitably examine his case, and hear his re a-| 
sons or his excuses. Calculated to conve y false impressions! 


| How? Impressions are m: ade every w here that these re- 
t movals are Fae ee, Are these impressions correct 
or false? false, how can an inquiry into the true cause 


se make them more false than they are? 
r These removals may have been made purposely to in- 
l crease Executive power and patronage. If so, a bill like 
that of 1826 may be reported to correct this abuse. If, 

7 theny when no proscription in that department had been 
felt or even suspected, it was deemed necessary to pre- 

v vent even the possibility of post office patronage, how 
much more is it now necessary to interpose, when every 

opposed or even suspected is swept off as with a 
whirlwind? Then no post office patronage had been felt; 
ate even jealousy had scarcely imagined it. Then the Post- 
master General had not subscribed to the proscription sys- 
tem. The late Postmaster General had never deemed it 
consistent with his official duty to require a political creed 
as a qualification for office. His inquiries were, ‘is he 
honest, capable, and faithful to the constitution?” 
Jackson were no questions with him; and had it not 
been for this his Roman virtue, he would still have been 
retained—the managers had need of his character and in- 
fluence, but they were afraid of his integrity. To keep 
him, they made his department a constituent part of the 
cabinet, that his acts may be under its control. If they 
could get him in their team, they might use him to their 
purpose. But Mr. McLean hi: id too much integrity and 
independence of character to become a machine to execute 
a system which he abhorred; he was not proscribed, but 
laid on the poli tical shelf. Removals from office are to be 
made for the benefit of the people, for whose protection 
and safety these officers are established. If officers who 
were unworthy should have been retained, the error 
should be corrected; if officers worthy should have been 
displaced for the purpose of providing for others less 
qualified or vicious, why should not this mischief require 
aremedy? In the before us, it may be that the 


one 


case 


embarrassment--that there are embarrassments, 
no reason to doubt. 


Would not be well, then, to inquire into the causes, 





the causes, to prescribe a remedy? 


It is most certain that since the present Postmaster Gen- 
of the department, its movements have 


eral took charge 
been retrograde. 
Che late Postmaster General, Mr. McLean, 
states that, in 1828, the funds were, . $616,. 
r) That the bad debts or unavailable funds were 284 


394 
89 


9“ 





) Leaving of available funds at the disposal of 
the department, - - - - - 
In” November, 1829, Mr. Barry has reduced ———>= 
these funds from $616,394 to - . - 541,680 
ict From which he deducts the unavail- 
able funds reported by his prede- 
+} cessor, . _ fe -§$ IR< 1, 
He then deducts further b: ait debts 
which he pretends to have disco- 
) vered, - . 


332,105 


989 


26,541 


\ : Leaving a balance of, - . - $230,850 


He then endeavors to give the cause of this diminution 
03 


he says Mr. 


he 


v1 : thus: McLean reduced this fund $101, 


expended $74,714 15, and the 


256 


in this way: residue, 
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we have 


and, if these unprecedented removals should have been 


$26,541 88, iscomposed of unavailable, whiel h Mr. McBean 
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vendered as available funds. Now, were it true . th: ut Mr. 
McLean had reduced the funds $74,714 15, and had cal- 
culated $26,541 88 as good, which afterwards turned out 
to be bad, still is it fair to charge Mr. McLean with an 
expenditure of $101,256 03 over his income? But Mr. 
| Barry ’*s excess of expenditure over his income from July, 
11829, to July, 1830, is : - - $82,000 
Add to this the sum expended by him from April to 


July, which he has included in the $74,714 15, 

charged to Mr. McLean’s administration, 32,000 
Add, moreover, as in the general appropriation 

bill, - - - - - 60,640 
And you will find that in the first five quarters of 

Mr. Barry’s administration, he has expended 

over and above the i income, - - 174,640 


This is not all. Under the act of May, 1828, there 
were cstablished two hundred and thirty ‘additional post 
routes, at an expense, probably, of $40,000. More than 
half of this expense was, probably, incurred by Mr. 
McLean. These routes went into oper ration in Janu: ary, 
1829, and the profits of the first quarter did not fall due 
until April, and were, consequently, not paid in to Mr. 
McLean, but to Mr. Barry. He admits, also, that the in- 
come from the office has increased in the last year about 
$150,000. Now, the appropriation bill cf the first year 
of Mr. Barry pi aid him about $10,000 more than it did in 
the last year of Mr. McLean; and with all these facilities, 
how does it happen that Mr. Barry has consumed, in five 
quarters, $114,000 of the Post Office funds over and above 
the income, received upw ards of $10,000 from the gene- 
ral appropriation bill above the former year, the avails of 
the whole first quarter of the new routes established in 
May, 1828, $150,000 of additional revenue, and yet that 
the available funds, which, in 1828, were $332,000, should, 
in 1830, be down to $148,000? Should we this year ap 
propriate no more than the $60,640, (the appropriation 
of the last,) and the draft upon the surplus fund should 
be no greater than for the year 1830, $82,000, the expen- 
diture for 1851 would consume the whole amount of this 
surplus fund, and the department will be literally bank- 


rupt. That is, for the first time since its establishment, 
it will fail to support itself. 

New, this aspect of affairs may be erroneous, but I can 
see no error. It presents at least a subject of inquiry. 





| We would examine if these things are so! and, if 
fare, whether the changes of the officers may not have 
produced this effect. If Mr. McLean had retained six 


hundred bad office rs, so bad that the 
moved even without notice, 
tuted as many faithful m« 
little strange 
the office 
affair, it would seem that in thes 
la bad bargain. 
The late Postmaster General had never proscribed— 
and never inquired of the party feelings of an officer or a 


deserved to be re- 


and his successor had sub 
ad 





n in their stead, it would 
e that while the officers were becoming 
In the 


xchanges we | 


seema 


better 
I er, 


was growing worse first aspect of this 


ad made 


candidate. Yet, it is believed that, when the present 
Chief Magistrate came into office, a decided majority of 
the postmasters were in his favor. Ido not ascribe this 
majority to any sinister conduct of the late Postmaster 
|General; it was probably because it was the settled 
plan of the supporters of General Jackson’s election, 
| that they took care, and were on the alert, to recommend 
}one of his partisans to fill ry vacant office. Take an 





example in Maine: in the ec unty of York, my own coun- 
y, there were thirty-one postmasters--Jackson twenty- 
three, Adams eight. One would have »posed that the 
proportion of twenty-three to eight, in a « ct that chos« 
an Adams elector, would have satisfied the most insatiab] 

and vindictive persecutor; especially as the remaining 
eight were offices so insignificant, that they were scarcely 
worth holding, and most of them, probably re troub! 
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than al, But no! the knife was i even here: 
three of these have 
the trouble,’ 
I am not certain. 


district, the whole post office influence, with custom- 


house officers and al! others, brought to bear on the| wife, and secluded himself with her, denying access even 
freedom of election, and then the administration will boast} to his ministers. 


of success! An army of officers let loose to dragoon the | 
people, the election is carried, and then you stand upon) 
public opinion. Now, this is the very evil that the i inquiry | 
1s intended to remedy. It is the abuse of public opinion;| 
it is the morbid state of the body politic, produced by this| 
deleterious influence by a subsidized press and a corrupt) 
post office, which we de *precate. 


six postmasters, and between the 4th of March, 1829 
and the 22d March, 1830, forty-five had been removed; 
and without any notice, as I am told, of the least com- 


god, nor worship the image which ye have set up. 
reported to me, and from a source entitled to full credit 
that a certain distinguished officer of the palace, upon 
whom this Senate has since stamped its veto, presented on 
one morning a proscription list containing twenty-five, 
with an order that they should be removed, and, without 
examination or scruple, they were all struck from the 
rolls ata single dash. Sir, it is said that the chief of the 
Cyclops, Polyphemus, would be satisfied with two full 
grown Greeks for his supper, including flesh, blood, and 
bones; but your Postmaster General must, to satisfy his 
maw, devour twenty-five Yankees at a breakfast! Only 
think! Insatiable! unconscionable! Twenty-five full 
blooded New Hampshire Yankees at a single meal! Such 
a monster can scarcely be found even in the regions of 
fiction; but this is a horrid reality. 

But every thing is done now upon ‘high responsi- 
bility.” 
the subordinate officers as well as the President. Every 
petty tyrant is to cover his crimes by this egis. No, sir, 
the truth must be that neither the President nor his mi- 
nions can give any good reason for these corrupt and cor- 
rupting’ measures, and they, therefore, have to resort to 


silence as their only defence against an indignant and in-! 


sulted people. They know, and every one tere knows, 
that the removals have been chiefly made to provide for 
partisans, and they are ashamed to acknowledge it. Sir, 
it must be so; for what rational man would not even volun- 
tecr his reasons, where his motives were just and honora- 
ble? A gentleman was waked in the night by some one 
in his cellar stealing his meat; he jumped out of bed, and 
went and opened his cellar door. It was all dark: he 
listened; all was still as death. Who is there?” he in- 
quired. Noanswer. ‘What are you doing in my cel- 
Jar?’ Notaword. ‘*Why don’t you spe ak? Ee? ** Why, 
faith, sir,” replied the other, **it is because I don’t know 
what to say.”” Now, these men have got into the people’s 
cellar, and are making dreadful havoc with the meat, and 
they won’t speak, because they don’t know what to say. 
Last session we predicted that irresponsibility, which is 
the legitimate meaning of ‘ high responsibility,” would | 
descend to the subordinate officers of the Executive de- 
partments; that espionage and proscription would be 
pursued with a corrupt and cruel hand; and, not being a 
subject of inquiry, it would be beyond the people’s reach, 
because it was beyond their means of knowledge. You 
see, then, the principle which this resolution involves— 
a principle fit only for tyrants—a rod fit only for slaves. 
Pass this resolution, and you make proscription a legiti- 
mate work. Pass this resolution, and it is fair to infer 
that each petty officer of the President will become a} 
partisan tyrant, beyond the reach of the represents atives | 
of the peopl , and answerable to no human tr ibunal. 
When ambition is set upon its purpose, the end is always 
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| «Never before, 
In New Hampshire there are two hundred and thirty-| 


| parently kind and affectionate.’ 
| into the midst of the army, and, taking off her veil, de- 


plaint against them, except they would not obey your) 
It is} 


This panoply of oppression and fraud is to shield 
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made to naa the means. When Constantinople was 


> been removed, two resigned ‘‘ to save| taken by the Turks, Irene, a beautiful Grecian lady, of 
’ and one remains; and of the remaining two] an illustrious family, fell into the hands of Mahomet th. 
Thus we see in a single congressional| Second, then in the prime of youth and glory. 


5 His . 
vage heart was subdued by her charms; he made her hij 
The soldiers, accustomed to activity and 
| plunde r, began to murmur, and the infection soon spread 
even among the commanders. The Pacha Mustapha was 
| the first to acquaint his master of stories told publicly t: 

|the prejudice of his glory. The tyrant, after an awfi 

| pause, formed his resolution: he ordered Mustapha to as 
semble the army, and then retired to Irene’s apartment 

” says the historian, ‘‘did that princess 
appear so charming; never before was the prince so ap- 
He ordered her maidens 
to dress her in the most splendid and costly attire--led he: 
manded of his officers if they had ever beheld such 

beauty? Then drawing his cimeter, and seizing her by 


»| her locks, he severed her head from her body at ae 


\stroke! Then, turning to his grandees, with eyes wild 
and furious, with the gasping head in one hand, and th 
bloody sword in the other—‘* Vhis sword,” he exclaimed, 
‘* when it is my will, knows how to cut the bands of love 
Thus does a mad ambition extinguish all the tender sy: 
pathies and endearing charities of social and domestic lif 
Your sword of proscription, regardless of them all, is noy 
brandished, reeking with blood. The charms of virtue, 
the ties of friendship, the sufferings of revolutionary pa 
triotism, are no protection, no security against this 1 
lentless monster, proscription. 

And rivals, sir, when they can agree ina distribution of 
power, W ill each claim to be allowed his proscription lis 
The triumvirate agreed to divide the Roman Empire, a 
each to take his share—I do not allude to the first triun 
virate, composed of Julius Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
| mean the last—Lepidus, Mark Antony, and Octavius. It 
|was concluded to meet on an island in the Rhine to sett 
\the compact. Each was to be protected by a selected 
| guard, and such is the jealousy of rival politici ians, that, 
in this case, the island must first be searched, to ascertai 
if assassins were lurking there; next, each of their P 
sons must be examined, to see if there were daggers 
concealed inftheir clothes. Finding all safe in these partic u 
lars, they proceeded to divide the empire. Both Anton) 
and. Octavius considered Lepidus a sort of dead weight, 
millstone about their neck; and, to get rid of him, they 
assigned him the West, including Spain, where the Ri 
man authority was very precarious. Mark Antony’s 
share was the North, including Gaul; and Octavius took 
the South, including Africa, the islands, and the south part 
of Italy, embracing Rome. 

This being settled, each presented his proscription list 
of those who were to become the victims of this very dis- 
interested, patriotic distribution of the republic. When 
Octavius saw Cicero, his old friend and preceptor, stand 

jat the head of Antony’s list, his youthful heart was hor 
jror struck, and he v ehemently and peremptorily protested 

gainst the barbarous deed. But all w ould not do; it was 
a “sine qua non, and ambition at last y ielded to the demand; 
the lists were all confirmed, and, in consequence, there 
were assassinated in one night three hundred Senators, 
and two thousand Roman Knights! Proscription here 
|not yet quite so bloody, nor do I know that each of any 
\ triumvirate here has presented his list. In looking rount 
lus, however, it would not, I think, require a very fertile 
fancy to find an analogy to this triumvirate to whic hi hav 
| referred. You recollect the catastrophe there; I expr 
ino wish in regard to the result here. 1 should prefer that 
some Brutus Should be found to succee 4 against the whole 
| coalition. But if not, if the result is to be the same, an 
young Octavius is to subdue his rivals, and to become the 
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Augustus, I should rejoice, at least, that the 
Janus was to be shut. 
Sir, when this resolution was offered, I was reading the 
important news W hich I had just received of the revolu- 
tion in Poland, and was exulting in the glorious event. Inj} 
a half reverie, my mind was rumin: ating on the 


—— 
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that his senior » partner has acquired an entire ascendency 
over him; and by this means I acceunt for many things 
which I now see and hear, so entirely inconsistent with 
former political course. Our separation 
must be perpetual; and I can only now look back with 
pride and pleasure at what he once was, while I contem- 


which that gallant people had experienced; the barbarous | | plate with pain and grief what he now is. 


and despotic ee whe *n the unfortunate Stanislaus | 


was compelled by the Cazarina, Maria The re sa, and Fre- 
derick, to surrender the best part of his dominions. 1| 
then glanced on more modern times, when another parti-| 
tion had completed the catastrophe. I thought, too, of 2 
Kosciusko, a Pulaski, and a Poniatowski. 
mind, [heard read a resolution from a republican Senator, 
going to establish a principle that a subordinate executive 
officer was not to answer an inquiry into his official con- 
duct. The contrast was so impressive, that, I confess, a 
chill struck me to the heart. When all Europe is alive to 
po ypular rights, and the people are every where demand- 
ing a surrender or restriction of Executive power, that | 
not only we the people, and we the representatives of the 
people, but we the Senate of the United States, ‘* most | 
potent, grave, and reverend seignors,” are to go in a body 
and surrender our liberties, and those of our constituents, 
not merely at the foot of the throne, but at the feet of < 
petty sul bde legate! 

Mr. President , itisin vain to expect a full exposition 
of the affairs of this department~—and I now forewarn my 
friend, the chairman, that his honest zeal will be disap- 
pointed. I have seen enough already to convince me that 











a full and fair renort is not to be had. If the Postmaster 
General asks for limits to the investigation, his friends on 
the committee will indulge him, and eventually he will 
succeed where he wishes in shutting out inquiry. In this, 
I cast no imputation upon any of the committee or the 
Senate—-the « t whi arise from | 
an honest, though, I fear ‘nce in the 
intelligence and fidelity it, a full 
and fair report of the entire manageme ; depart- 
ment is not to be expected this session, er. 
out the inquiry into the cau F reme is 
ble. 

Sir, Ihave done. In times when some New Eneland 
States indicated a wish to nullify the acts of the General 
Government, the Senator from. Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy 





self took sweet 




















and counsel together, and reprobated ae 
ai infatuation. Now, when Georgia and South Carolina} from Maine, which m: rk €s it to consist of James Madison, 
are still more infatuated, he abandons the old ground. | Felix Grundy, his Satanic Majesty, and John Holmes. 
Wo ld that t! 3) all. But itseemstomelhehascome} I was honored too aon ane my name was inserted 
to this absurdity --1 aa pendent States beyond federal con-|in the title of the firm. 1 nev r had, nor have I now 
trol, and a fe ai | Executive above responsibility **Oh/ capital or capacity for business sufficient to entitle me ts 
vor] l, thy s] ppery urns!’? such distinction; ‘and, therefo re, in the new arrange m<¢ nt 
Mr. GRUNDY un ros The Senator from Maine, | about to be made, my name will not be inserted, either in 
iMr. G., ! iMought proper, in his concluding re-|the title of the firm, or upon the sien-board. oa Madi- 
narks, to remind me of our ancient association, and of} son has become old and rich; for an honest and well-earned 
that period when we struggled together in behalf of our) fame is a politician’s wealth. He has retired from busi- 
country. [tis true, sir, there wasa time when that Sena-} ness, and Andrew Jackson has taken his place; the busi- 
_ ane ye uf I Id full Pp Nitical communion tog ther, ness will, hereafter, be conducted unde r the name and 
nee s ic by side against those whom we considered! style of Ar i w Jackson and Company. Of this firm I 
lostile to the iterests of our country. But these will be an humble andunnamed partner. The gentleman 
hav passed by. Men and things have changed; ae Maine will not assist in conducting the business of 
perhaps, no two men now stand more apart and farth« 3 firm, and the third person named has a violent antipa- 
separate {from each other. This was announced thy to it. fore, the best thing that « be de ; is 
re ae mM, = ‘n, in the presence of this S ‘nate, a solemn / to dissolve th partnership, and let the two characters last 
Liss tut on an | severance of our political connexion took named establish anew firm, under the name and style of 
piace.* IT then apprehended. and I now see with sorrow, |——, [meaning the Devil and John Holmes In making 
2 — dui ma . “4 | this division, great reliance is plac don th many excel. 
eine me ’ sion 1 to the follow: ng extract from Mr./ lent qualities ind superlative virtues of the gentleman 
ly’s sp ch on Mr. Foot’s *csolution, at the last ses-! from Mainé , wi 1 will enable him to k p the senior 
ior imember of the fi in order, s id he prove refractory 
Th Senate will excuse me for saying a few words in| Tothis dissolution of the old fir ind t establishment 
relation to the partn rship made up by the Boston pars in, !of the two new ones, I call all these S ors to b tes 
during the last war, and now added to by the ¢ sntleman| mony.” 





In this state of |’ 









Before I proceed to answer the arguments of gentle- 
|men, the Senate will indulge me in presenting to them 
true account of the fiscal operations of the Post Office 
Department, so far as may be necessary to a right under- 
istanding of the conduct of its present pre siding officer. 
Che nee Si against him is, that in the last fiscal year, end- 

jing the 1st July, 1830, he has expended one hundred and 
\fifty thousand dollars more than has been expended in the 
same time at any former period. This fact; and its 
jexistence is eagerly seized, and presen ted as evidence of 
ja profligate waste of the public money. If the fact stood 
alone, and un: .ccompanied by any € xpl: ination, it might be 
jentitled to some consideration; but when it shall be seen 
| ths at this expenditure has been produced by contracts not 
|made by the present incumbent, but by his predecessor—— 
lcontr acts not improvidently made, but made advant: age- 
a and beneficially for the country—when it shall ap- 
|pear that portions of this money have been expended in 
jincreasing mail facilities, in che anging horse to stage routes, 
in acceler: ating the mails from twice and three times a 
week to daily mails, through the great arteries of the 
country, and extending it to every newly created seat of 
justice in the Union; and when it shall also appear that 
this increased expenditure has been accc mpanied by a 
corresponding revenue to the department, it would seem 
,to me that a sense of justice rage induce the gentlemen 
on the to at least, a portion of their 
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other side suspenc 
censtre. 

The report which the committee expect from the de- 
partment will show the original and the in- 
creased labor imposed on the cor tractors, and the addi- 


contracts, 


and 








tional sums agreed to be given by the department for the 
ional duties required: and it isa fact highly credit 
to the Postmaster General, that a far less sum, in the 
aggregate, is now allowed, than the law warranted him 
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1828, the expenditures exceeded the receipts $25,015 85. | transportation, equal to 812,871 miles a year, beyond the 
For the year ending Ist July, 1829, the expenditures ex-| amount of any former period.” 

ceeded the receipts $74,714 15. And this is alleged as} The annual transportation of the mail on the Ist of July 
cause of accusation against the Postmaster General. Let] last, was about 9,531,577 miles in stages; and the whole 
it be recollected, that the present Postmaster General| yearly transportation in coaches, steamboats, sulkies, and 
came into office on the 6th day of April, 1829, and had} on horseback, amounted at that period to about 14,500,000 
made no contracts, payments for which could have fallen} miles. 

due on the Ist July, 1829, every contract having been} The existing contracts for transporting the mail in the 
made by his predecessor. He was merely fulfilling prior| Southern division, embracing the States of Virgina, North 
engagements, and is entitled neither to censure nor praise | Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and the Territory of 
for the effects of contracts made before he came into office. | Florida, will expire with the current year. In the renewal 
The excess of expenditure for the year ending on Ist July, | of these contracts, provision has been made for extending 
1830, was $82,124 85. For the first half of this year, the| stage accommodations over 1502 miles of post roads, on 
whole transportation of the mail was ander contracts made} which the mail has hitherto been carried on horses only, 

by Judge McLean; and for the !ast half of the year, three-| or in sulkies, and on which the annual transportation in 
fourths of the preceding contracts continued, the western] stages will, from the Ist of January next, amount to 
contracts only having terminated. It should be noticed} 278,656 miles. The frequency of trips will also be ij 
that the expenditures for the second half year of 1829)| creased on 894 miles of existing stage routes, to the annual 
were $948,566 74; and the receipts in the same period] increase of 138,558 miles; making, together, an increase 
$892,827 60; producing an excess of expenditures for | of stage transportation of the mail, from the 1st of January 
that half year of $55,559 14. The expenditures for the| next, of 417,014 miles a year, 

first half year of 1830 were $984,341 21; the receipts for Provision is also made for the more frequent transporta- 
the same period $957,755 50; leaving an excess for the] tion of the mail on different routes, as follows: 

last half year of $26,585 71; and it appears from the re- Increase of trips on horse routes, 31,824 miles a year; 
port at the commencement of the present session, that the | increase of trips on existing routes, changed from horse to 
excess of this last half year was actually but $17,019 16;|stage routes, 118,456 miles a year; increase of trips on 
a portion of the current expenditures that were made in| stage routes, 138,358 miles a year; making, together, a 
the preceding year having been entered in the accounts] total increase of 288,628 miles of transportation of mails 
of the first half of the year 1830--apparently increasing|in a year, beyond the amcunt of present transportat 
the excess of this half year to $26,585 71. Thus it ap-jin that division, besides the improvement of substituting 
pears, that in the first half year, after the contracts of the | stages for horse transportation. 

present Postmaster General began to operate, there was} Among these improvements are included a line of stages 
a great saving to the Government. Ido not urge this as| from Edenton to Washington, North Carolina; from New- 
cause of censure against the predecessor of the present} bern to Wilmington, North Carolina; a steamboat line fron 
incumbent. He was an able and upright officer; he made} Wilmington to Smithville; and a line of stages from Smit! 
valuable improvements in the department; and it is no| ville, North Carolina, to Georgetown, South Carolina; all of 
refiection upon him to say, that his improvements have| which are to run twice’a week cach way. These 
been improved upon, and that others have originated with | rangements will complete the regular communication, by 
the present head of that department, calculated to pro-| steamboats and stages, between Baltimore, Maryland, ai 
duce much public benefit. As an evidence that the con-| Charleston, South Carolina; along the seaboard, by way 
dition of the department has improved since he came into| of Norfolk, Virginia, Elizabeth City, Edenton, Washin; 
office, I will merely state the fact, that the whole amount|ton, Newbern, Wilmington, and Smithville, North Car 
of postages from the Ist July, 1828, to the 1st July, 1829, |lina, and Georgetown, South Carolina; an accomm 
was $1,707,418 42; and the amount of postages from the | tion desired alike by the public and the department. 

Ist July, 1829, to the Ist July, 1830, is $1,850,583 10,| Provision is also made for expediting the mail on many 
giving an increase in the first year of $143,164 68. This|important routes; among which is the whole route be- 
is an unprecedented increase of revenue in the history of|tween this place and Fort Mitchell, via Richmond, Vir- 
this department. : |ginia, Raleigh, North Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, 
Notwithstanding these facts are known and exhibited to| and Milledgeville, Georgia; which line will be traversed 
public view, and to the inspection of gentlemen on the|in two days less time than at present; so that the mail will 
other side, still they say this Executive Department is go-|run from this city to New Orleans in thirteen days after 
ing toruin. Facts appear to have no effect on their minds;| the Ist of January next. 

arithmetical demonstration produces no conviction, so de-| Allowing the average expense of transportation, by 
termined do they seem on effecting the destruction of this | horse or sulky, to be five cents per mile, and by stages to 
officer. This investigation has produced a very different | be thirteen cents per mile, which is about the mean 1: 
impression on my mind. I viewed the present Postmaster paid in the Southern division, the value of these improve- 
General chiefly as a man of general talents, an able and| ments, exclusive of the value of increased expedition, Il 
eloquent advocate; but I now perceive him to be the|be as follows: 

practical man--the able man of business——capable of | Annual amount of transportation changed 
grasping, with ease, the vast system, and compre hending | from horses to stages, 278,656 miles, at 8 : 
the intricate machinery of this department, and of direct-| cents per mile, (the mean difference,) - 22,292 48 ff 
ing its energies to the greatest benefit of the country. | To be added for increased number of trips 
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There is now of available funds at the disposal of the} on the same, amounting, annually, to 
department, the sum of $143,724 22. Asa further evi-| 118,456 miles, at 5 cents per mile, 5,922 & 
dence of the increasing prosperity of this department, 1| Increased number of trips on former stage 
will read from the report accompanying he President’s| routes, amounting, annually, to 138,358 
message, so much as will show some of the improvements| miles, at 13 cents per mile, - - 17,985 54 
which have been made by the present Postmaster Gene-| Increased number of trips on horse and sulky 
ral: | routes, amounting, annually, to 31,824 

‘* Between the Ist of July, 1829, and the 1st of July, | miles, at 5 cents per mile, - - 1,591 <v 
1830, the transportation of the mail was increased, in stages, —_—_—_— 
equal to 755,767 miles a year; on horseback and in sul-| Making the total annnal value of the im- 
kies, 67,104 miles a year; making an annual increase of| provements, - - - - $47,793 
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The contracts have been mace for the ensuing four | to give new bonds when required—being engaged in pur- 
years from the first of January next, including all these | suits ofa disqualifyi ing character; such as will cause long 
improvements , at a sum less than ‘the amount now paid for | periods of absence from the office—having too considera- 
tr: ansporting the mails in that division, by 25,047 87 |ble a correspondence for the postage to be withdrawn from 
To th the estimated value of the the revenue—-being concerned in a mail contract—the in- 

improvements, as before stated, ° convenient location of the office--all these render remov- 
; als proper; and yet the present Postmaster General can- 
not act upon such cases as these without hearing the polli- 
tical clamor of ‘* proscription!” And men should, in some 
p instances, be removed to obtain the services of those bet- 
Besides the very considerable amount gained in the in-jter qualified to discharge the duties of the appointme nt. 
creased expedition of the mails on many routes of great |It has happer ned under every administration; it has hap- 
inter¢ community, the value of which cannot be | pe ned under this, and will occur under every succeeding 
well estimated. ° one, that from misrepresentation some improper removals 

In this saving in the ine of and appointments will take place. Taking into view all 
ud litional rev 
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And the actual saving to the department in 
the renewing ofthe contracts, willamount, 


annually, to ‘ 5 s “9 840 89 


i <,° 


st to the 


contracts, and the 


-W ae h may be anticipat 














| d from the im-|these causes which I have enumerated, is it not rather mat- 
provements they secure, tog Mes with the srease |ter of wonder, that, in the course of nearly two years, but 
ce s, \ whi h iss t i progressive, will be seen a foun-|a few more than five hundred out of e ight thousand five 
dation fo » belief ch has been expressed, that the jhundred oth e been removed. My apprehension is, that 
current revenue of jth  depuraeel for the succeeding year jeven yet there remain among the subordinate agents of 
will be sufficient for its disbursements. \this Cepartment some men unworthy of their places. I 


I have t} 
cal concer! 


Senate the condition of the fis- \¢ 
partment, and the improve 
in the transportation of th 


ius shown to the 
sof this d 


} 


which hav een made 


























‘sent 


confidently hope that the pre 


Postmaster General will 


x tuntil none shall be continued in the employment of 


vartment, but men of worth and integrity, and that 





Inow approach a subject more intimately Cc il not be deterred from his duty by the cry of ** pro- 
with the inquiry before the Senate. The rem _ of pust- ;ziption.” j 
masters, called by the gentleman from } ‘‘proscrip-| The power of appointing his deputies, is given by law 
tion,” a word which, from eae habit and quent use, jtot the Postmaster General solely. What right of super- 
he pronounces better than any man in this nation. There | vision has the Senate over his discretion in these matters? 
are about eight thousand five Sore : tmasters in the iff they have any, it must result from the claim that the 
United Stat i his a imi i ration came into | fi ions of the Executive are to be performed in subor- 
power, whi irs, about five h eee ag ation to this body. ‘This is neither in accordance with 
have bee ? sce whe ther there be {the oo Ory, th practice, nor the i ciples of the consti- 
not ur { al, which may proper ‘ly | itution of this Government. 
have produ 3 his. if t ‘y will now show to the Senate some of the effects of this 
should con on the n ‘© proscrint lh which, in the poetical lang say of the 
ougit t rentlen gentle: an fre Maine, tidied en coal turn pa Se 
hould exe Should will be vécitians d that, on the Ist May, 1529, the post- 

] ndence, which some 


violate the 
have done, 





men 
geht not to be dc a 


red from removing him ef ne of ‘* proscription. 





houl linque nts in paying their 

thos nder their accounts, or | 
who abuse the franking privilege; and if, for any of the se | 
causes, ils take place, the gentleman from Maine | 
entertains the Senate with his ‘* proscription.” Fraudu- 
lent exactions of postage—concealing or de taining letters, 
newspapers, or | umphlets--con titute just causes of re- |! 
moval; and if they are made, we hear the gentleman from 


“ prose 
rthe 


temperance seties 


' ription! Habits of intemperance 
disqualify aman fe 
have done much in removing this 
an race from our land, 


» no drunkards in Maine? Ane 





1 should I 























swered, worthy societies have entir ly are | 
led in we are not quite so fortunate in the | 
West, altl have made promis:ng and successful 
vice in some degree prevails; and | 
\ 1a post r be seen staggerins d recling to his 
, 80 blind that he could not s a letter, and he should 
wed, the gentleman from Maine, unconsciou sly and 
t, would cry out ** proscription.” Insulting or 
| leportment to ] ns having business 
t tl | ual carelessn and inattention to th 
it ( fat 1, Constitute ju cause of removal; in- 
cor tency fusing to comply with tl in } 
fthed ‘tmnent—-employing assistants of bad 
\ nission of crimes—a dissolute course of ~ 
ch cond as 1s calculated to destroy pu blic confide nce 
n th lice, th just causes of removal; and if a 
postmaster be removed for any of these, another victim is 
ided to tl eentleman’s ** proscription.” The remote 
resid of the postmaster from the office--the refusal 


Vi} 





i: — yointed 
jtable, the 


lof $5,139 86. 
| present 


office of postmaster; and, although jit reform—call it by wh: it name vou may, 


I would st ‘es i} 


. tak oF 


removed, 
touch every 


master in this city was 


no Midas, at whose 


and Dr. Jc 
thing turns to gold—-was 
According to the report on my 
nett proce eds of th« office, immediately pre ced- 
ing this change, forone y« 
first year under Dr. Jones’: 
amounted to $7,943 11 


nes—~who 1s 


his successor. 





ar, was $2,803 25, and in the 

ugement, the nett proceeds 
produc ing a clear gain in one year 
Yes, sir; this single — office, under the 
administration, without the aid of additional com- 
nerce, or any unusual assemblage of citizens, has produc- 
leda profit in one year to the Government, of the sum 
which I have quoted, and this is ‘* proscription. I call 


it has produce d 
and the profits, since the 
ar which [have mentioned, have shown that the increase 
a tc mporary c haractc r. 

Another effect produced by what the 


s’s mans 





results be neficial to the country; 


gentleman calls 


‘* proscription,”? may be exhibited. There are not half 
sO many new cases of delinquent postmasters as at former 
periods; there isa reduction of the number of delinguen- 
cies since the first of January, 1525, of more than one-half; 
and this reduction has been sens bly experienced within 
the last Ve ar. This must be owing lo some | 


adequate cause. 
il know of no other to which it can be ascribed, but the 





iterror of *§ proscription,” which teaches, that for failure 
in th isc ‘e of their duty, they will be removed from 
office. When I see such effects produced, I shall not be 


dismayed by the term “ proscription;” for my country 
fits, thou eh the incumbent hae his place. We 
no more losses as $10,000 in a single 


of Fowk 


pro- 
shall hear 
Pi il post office, 


as in the case 





A charge has been exhibited in the committee against 
the Postmaster General of indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment; and Abraham Bra Se Vs the dismissed assistant Post- 
master Gen ul, has b en examine upport this charge 
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Although his testimony does not tenc ad to establi sh the fact 
for which the witness was introduced, it develops some 
facts of a highly interesting chs iracter to the community. 
I have the minutes of his deposi tion before me, subject to 
the inspection of every mem ber, and I beg the atte ntion of 
the Senate while I relate the substance of i tupon this point 
He states that, many years ago, John Fowler, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, was appointed postmaster at that place; 
that he gave bond, with James Morrison and others as his 
sureties; that, he became a delinquent to a very large 
amount, and the n gave anew bond, with W.T. Barry and 
five others as his sureties; that after the execution of the 


new bond, he paid up regularly, or nearly so, what fell) 


due at the end of each quarter, amounting in the whole te 
all that was due from the time the new bond was execut- 
ed, until he was removed from office. I will here remark, 
that Iam authorized to say, by a respt sctable man now in| 


the city, that Mr. Fowl r, long before the surrender of | 
the old bond, of which I sh ill presently speak, and before 
the department had applied the payments to cither bond, 
directed the Postmaster General, Mr. : ap] ply all 





the payments made after the execution of the new bond, 
to the new account of his reccip 

Mr. Br idle *y furth 1er states, in his caey 
was no credit given on the old bond -tl 
appli cation of the payments made to eitl 
of the books of the department—-that the 
but a general account current between 
the department, in the books of the offic 
bond was delivered upto James Morrison, 
sum had been paid, subsequent to the execution of the 
new bond, to satisfy the amount due under the old one, 
and this was done without the knowledge of the sureties 
inthe new bond. Mr. Bradley does not expressly state 


1 





whether the then Postmaster General directed the surren-|} 





der of the old bond or not; but it j he memorv of 
Mr. Meigs to state that he was a correct and 
and that there are letters of his still in existence, in whi 


’ 
he stated that he had no knowledge of the manner in which 


5 


the bond was abstracted from the office. It does not con- 
’ n 


} 
} n + 


ionest Man, 
, 





cern the present questi m to decide by whom this bond 


was surrendered. The great and important fact is esta- 
blished, that the bond was surrendered by the department 





to one of the sureties in it. Si are t icts which mak 
a ‘*land turn pale.”” Here is an official bond—not secur- 
ing alone to the Government what might be due upon it, 
but also the good behavior, for the time of service, of the 
postmaster, and constituting the secu ty to which any 
party, injured by his misconduct in office, was to look for | 


indemnity—surrendered up. And this has been done con- 
trary to law, and the uniform usage of the office. But 
one cas* besides this had occurred during the thirty years’ 
continuance of the witness in that office. Why was the 
surrender of this bond applied for by Major Morrison? 
Certainly because he was afraid of his legal liability under 
it. Why was it surrendered? It must be | \ th 
person surrendering it was willing to release Major Mor 
rison, witha view of throwing tl i } 





occurred pri ior to the execution of the new bon 1, upon its 





sureties. The odue i ler of th 

old bond, we Tl hes lost ten 
thousand dollars rM | da weal: 
thy man, able to discharge all y responsibili- 
ties. Many vears since, Major Ole shania eres Gad -d 
on this bond; the court decid ond | olegal 


cbligatory force; a new trial was granted, and the uit was 
dismissed. This, it is admitted, constitutes no legal bat 
to the commencement of a new action; but the fact that 


the late Postmaster General did not commence suit during} 


his continuance in office, which was several vears after the 
dismissal of the first suit, furnishes a stron; 
against the validity of the claim, from the opinion of the 
department itself, when it was under the management of 





manages] Post pes Investigati ion. (Pan:7 ts 7, 1831. 


argument! 








an individual of high legal attainments, whose interest in 
the subject, if he had any, was only to collect the debt d 
to his department. Upon the facts thus stated, who can 
pronounce the present Postmaster General a debtor to th: 
Government? 

lam aware of the legal do — which may be urg 
on the other side; which is, that if one individ 
indebted to another upon two bonds, and payment: 
made by the debtor to the creditor, without any an ct 
on the part of the debtor, to whi ich bond the ‘VT 
should be applied, the creditor may clect to w hi ch 1 e will 
give the credit. This is admitted to be the law, where no 
other individuals are interested than the debtor and ec: 
tor; but I should very much doubt whether a court 
jury could be found in this country, when the ques 
was between different sets of sureties, who would per 





the delinquency which had accrued during the liability of 
one to be thrown upon others subseque ntly given, Ww!) 
no kind of delinquency had cecurred during the last 


ote 


gation. Inthe case of public officers, this would be | 
ticularly sy ; the legal effect of the condition of t] 

bond was, that Fowler should pay punctus 
of every quarter, the public money received by him i 








°C 
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1h 





preceding q juarter: this he had done, and the coi 
was com pli ed with. ~ it ne believed that, in thi 


of things, a court would be warranted in giving: jt 
ist ‘th e new sureties for the e del nquenc) y which acc 
ed pn ior to the execution of the new bond; more « spec 
as it can be shown that Fowler direct ed the applicatic 
of the payments to the new bond, and this a ng be for 
department had applied the money to ither? | 
thought, sir, the judiciary of the country to be the pr 
tribunal before which to try a question of indebted 
The Government has sought to render Major Barry |: 
before that tribunal, and the suit failed. From thx 
now disclosed, it always must fail. Although the Gov 
ment, by its acquiescence, scems to have abandone: 
claim, and this long before the present administration cai 
into power, yet, for party purposes, and to gratify 
feelings of a dismissed officer, Mr. Barry is to be den 
edas a defaulter, and unworthy of public confid 
Whenever it shall be _— n that Major Barry, the 
Postmaster General, or either of the Assistants, Cx 
Gardner or Major Ho bbie, shall have surrendered th 











ficial bonc "is of postmasters, I will not stand here as tl 
defender. No, sir; the clerk of a court who sh = ‘ 
render an insolvent marshal’s or sheriff’s bond, for t 


se of favor 


purpo 


i 
ina light equal 


rand releasing the sureties, wot 


ly favorable wit 
tised by whom it may be, is a high misde 
rits expulsion from office. 

Mr. President: When men set out resolved to find faul 
they seldom permit themselves to be disappointed. 
facts fail, imagi:ction supplies their place. I cannt 
any other way, account for the censure thrown by thi 
tlemen from Delaware and Maine on the Postm 
General, for not having answercd the interrogator 
mitted by the committee to lepartment in Dec 








h me. Such conduct, 7 





meanor, al dy 

















last. The Senate will recollect what was said bi 
gentlemen on that subject; but did any Senator sup] ; 
from what they said, that at that moment they had i i 
possession a letter from the Postmaster General, 

vesthe most satisfactory reasons for the dclay, and 

tter had been in the possession of the chairman fo 
ral days’? I will take the q berty hal read ng that let 
the Senate, that they 1 na ji udg vhether the Posti 
General be culpable, or the comp int of the gentlen 
without cause. 

Mr. Grunpy here read as follows: 


‘© Post Orrick DerartMent, Jan. 31, 1851 


ws ace 


‘*Sin: [have the honor to acknowledge the recei] 
} 
n 


of your letters of the 18th and of the 27th instant 
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‘The preparation = the statements neeessary to a re- | that contract was made. He, as was his duty, h: unded over 
ply to the interrogatories formerly submitted by the c om | that letter to the committee. The witnesses were named 
mittee, was immedi ate eily commenced, and has been unin-! in the letter, and as iggestion 1 also that their affidavits had 





“«uptedly prosecuted by the department. It has re-| 
q! tired not only the application of all the disposable force 
of the departm nt, delaying some of its important curre a 
business, but has employed unremittingly several addi-| 
tional clerks. When the work is completed, will 
forthwith submitted to the committe. 


tert 
St | 









oO 


‘‘ITam, sir, respectfully, &e. 
sow BARRY. 


‘* Hon Mr. C Chairman, &c.” 


rhis letter tells the gentlemen why the interrogatories 
cent by the committee have not been answered, and still 
they ure * that this officer has not, in this particular, done 
his duty. He has also been censured for not making his re- 


LAYTON, 





ort in obedience to the call made by the gentleman from 
0} io, [Mr. Bunner.) On this morning we have received 





hat report, containi S| 


utter gentlemen 


upwar and surely, 
reasons ass ened bv the 
their lips will be sealed 





delay, 


rentleman from Maine has ¢ xpressed a hope that 
the objection involved in this resolution did not come from 
he Postmaster General; but admonishes us that the pub- 
lic will say that it came from that quarter. 1 cannot tell 
what the pe opie in Maine may be taught to say on this 

to the pe of Tennessee, that I 


subject I shall say 
¢ 





} 









made this objection upon my own judgment and responsi- 
bility; and to prevent hin from falling into an error, I will 
tate, that although the Postmaster General and my- 

lf have been in both before and since this 


question have never heard him ex- 











press or intimate a wish, or opinion, on the subject. It 
is ar don the oth oes is the committee have sent 
Inquil to the Postmaster ‘neral, asking him to assign 
the greneral causes of 1 ental that therefore the indivi- 
ils removed ought in justice to be heard. The com- 
hay ot i ured of the Postmaster General why 

Vy particular officer has been removed; but if this were 


rgument that should be br 


an nught 
iend fre 


to be: 





ral my t mm New Hampshire and myself? We 
jected to that course, and were overruled: and now a 
rong committed by the gentlemen themselves is insisted 





a justification of a still gre: 


nt expenses of 


ererror. Itis said that 

the eee have been in- 

This may be true, and the 1en themselves 
i snorant of the causes whic . have proc luced it 








rentle “! 


cannot be 





There are not clerks in the department sufficient to per- 
form the ordinary and current alae and these large| 
lls for information upon the department create a neces-| 


ty of employing other clerks to pe rform the additional) 
labor. ‘he very report laid on your table this morning 
must have cost several thousand « biahens. and the calls made 
yv the committee will cost several thousand dollars more. } 
rhes , rma Lp tion of the contingent expenses of the 





nt. J cannot belie ve it fair for eentlemen them- 
lves to occasion the expenditure of money, and then 
u mplaint that it is spent. Although [am p ri ctly| 
villing to see the public money expend d for beneficial 
urposes, and especially for the dissemination of usefil 
nformation among the people, I canno dine rn any valt 


that is to be answered by the 
under the call of the ger 
ng received by the Senate from that depart-| 
it; none of them will ever be read, either bv the Sena-| 
any other nan im Che coumnanity. : | 
that the committe: refused 
inia for witnesses to testify in relation to} 
southern contract, these are the facts: A citizen 
addressed a letter toa Senator f; State, | 


{ from that 
mMplaining of the department for the manner in which] 


KY? 
ADie purpose 
1,400 bonds, 


mts morn 


copie s of the| 
itleman from Ohio, | 





or, or 


westior 
zvestion 


h AY 














| committee 
' . . 
| vestigation. 


| call at the office 


| lature of the 


beentaken. <A ae spor on was made to send for the wit- 
this was not 
concurred in by a maj 
that step was taken, 


refused; but it was suggested, and 
srity of the committec, that before 
applicati on should be made at the 
department for the purpose of seeing whether the affida- 
vits of the witnesses were not th re, and such other in- 
formation as might be satisfactory; or at least enable the 
to act more understandingly in making the in- 
The chairman an { myse if were directed to 
and make the examination. I took care 
to mention to him that I would attend him at any time he 
should name, when the Senate was not in session. He 
has not found it convenient to this day to call on me for 
the purpose of discharging this duty. I have called at the 
office: I have seen the papers, and they contain a most 
ample vind ion of the department. After the contract 
was made » whole subject was |! uid before the President 
of the United States at the instance of those who were 
dissatished. The affidavits of the witnesses named in the 
letter referred to were taken; and, after a patient and full 
investigation, the President decided that the Postmaster 
ral had acted ‘tly. If the gentlemen on the 
other side wer e anxious to obtain full and correct informa- 
tion in relation to the transactions of this department, why 
1ave they not pursued the course I have so often p! essed 
* m them, that the committee should go to the depart- 
ment and examine into all its transactions and doings? I 
have assured them that I was authorized by the Postmaster 
General to say that, should such be deemed ad- 
visable, every thing should be thrown open to the inspec- 
tion of the committee; that h e, his assistants, and clerks, 
would afford every facility and give every assistance in 
their power to the committee. By proceeding in this 
way we could acquit ledge of the condition 
of the department, and how it is conducted. This course 
of proceeding is declined, per! as thereby every 


nesses; 








correc 





a course 


1 
ect KNOW 


>acorr 








aps wisely, 


pretext of complaint might be removed, and the ‘gentle- 
man from Mai - would be so fastened down by facts, that 
even his fruitful imagination could not furnish materials 
for accusation. 

The genileman from Maine has stated that in his own 


county there are thirty-one postmasters; that eight of them 
were fri: ndly to the election of Mr. A and of these 
seven have been proscrib id this, with him, consti- 
tutes just ground of The people from that 
| quarter differ from him in opinion. Since these occur- 
rences took place, the people of that congressional dis- 
trict, with a full knowledge of all the circumstances, have 
elected a representative favorable to this administration; 
and in his own county and town, the votes have been cast 
in favor ofa senator and representative to the State Legis- 

same iption. If, therefore, the gentle. 
man’s complai e to be by the voice of his ne igh- 
verdict isa ist him. The Senator from ae 


lams; 





compl: 





descri 






its a tried 





bors, the 














has said that this voracious Postmaster General has, in th 

State of New Hampshire, devoured six full blooded a 
kees at a single m« . i Houmes here interrupted Mr. 
Grenpy, and said | id not say six, but twenty-five: Mr. 
Grunpy Se d a) w This shows most strikingly the 
difference between a man of imagination and one who 


deals in sober realities and facts. I had been lashing up 





my poor imaginati it of the gentleman from 
Maine, and could sca ve at six, when he with ease, 
(such is the powe can reach twenty-five. 





WhI 


‘Twenty-five full bloc es have then been devoured 


by the Postmaster General ata single meal. If thisisto be 
taken literally, all I can say is, that he is a man of bad 
| taste and strong stomach, for methinks [ sometimes sex 
one, the very sight of whom is enough for me. If this 


expression is to be taken figuratively, and the gentleman 
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only means that the Postmaster General has put dhe tie ais. faithful, and “efficient, as he is. Their aim 
aside, and removed them a distance from him, as unfit to) higher; through him they wish to reach the man wl! 
be associates with him in the administration of his depart-| keeps them out of power and place; but in this they will 
ment, then he may have acted in good taste and no fur-| fail. ‘The gods take care of Cato,” anda just Provi 
therance of the public i interest. idence, and an honest people will protect and defend th 
The Senate will not expect me to notice the poetry of | defender of his country against all unjust assaults of his 
the gentleman from Maine. My business is with dollars| enemies. 
and cents—post offices, a nd post roads, and this is a poor | 
subject for poet ical display. It requires the imagination 1 
and genius of the gentleman from Maine to strew flowers 
over post roads at this inclement season of the year. 1] DUTY ON ALUM SALT. 
will, however, notice his delicate and classical story re-| Mr. BENTON rose to ask leave to introduce a bill 
specting the public ‘* meat cellar,” and make the true ap-| repeal the duty on alum salt. He said that this ki 
plication. As I understand it, this ** cellar’? belongs to the] salt was not manufactured inthe United States; tha 
people of the Unit: d State s; the gentlemar and his friends] w as indispensable in curing provisions, and had to 
were once placed in it to take care of it; the people were | bought at whatever price it might cost. He said that 
of opinion that they were not faithful sentinels; they|uses of salt, and the injury done to the community by 
turned them out, and have placed others in, who they be-| tax ing it, had commanded the attention of the Br 
lieved were more faithful, and the gentleman and his | Parliament, and occasioned a committee to be appoint 
friends are now endeavoring to break in, but the people | in the year 1818, whose labors were a monument to th 
will not let them. The gentl \ - remarks, that} honor, and a title to the gratitude » of their country. Th 
when men are seeking for power, any means are resorted} had taken the examinations in writing of more than 
to for the accomplishment of their object. Did the gen-| venty witnesses, comprehending men Sf the first cha 
tleman recollect that it might be said that he was iMustrat-| t. rinevery walk of life, of whom he would mention I 
ing the truth of his doctrine by his own example, and} Kenyon, Sir Thomas Bernard, Sir John Sinclair, Art 
that the tendency of his whole conduct in this whole pro-| Young, and Sir John Stanley, whose testimony, wit! 
ceeding went to show that there were no morals in poli-| reports of the committee, « xte nded to four hundred f 
tics? ‘The gentlemen exclaim there will be no report made} pages. He would read some parts of their testimony, 
by this committee. If there be none, the fault shall be} believed that the Senate would perform a great servi 
theirs, not ours. I hope a report will be made, one that, the American people if they would direct a committe: 
will silence c alumny and seal the lips of slander. I have} make an abstract of the whole, and publish some thousa 
admitted that by means of misre sentation some men) copies for distribution among the people. 
have been removed, whom it would have been better to} Mr. B. then began to read a part of the extracts 
have retained, and the gentleman from Maine may have} he had made, when lhe was interrupted by Mr. Foo 
known some one instance of that kind; and such is his Con necticut, who made several points of order, 01 
imagination, that whenever he - ars of a removal, let the} which was, that Mr. B.’s motion was not seconded. ‘I 
cause of removal be what it may, he supposes that it has| Vice Paresipens said that it was not usual to have mot 
been done improperly, and oe a spi rit of proscription. | seconded in the Senate; that the rule was a form: 
He reasons like the medical student; he was taken by bis) which had not been attended to in practice; but, if 


espay, Fesrvany 8. 























’ 
preceptor to sce a sick patient; the patient had become| Senator made it a point, the rule must be enforced. M 
worse, and the doctor charged the family with their having; B. then appealed to the Senators from the south of Ma 
given him eggs to eat, which had increased his illness;}and Dixon’s line to furnish him a second. Scveral: 
the fact was admitted; the doctor in prescribed and/and, observing among them Mr. Woopsury, of N 
returned home; the student was cu » know how his| Hampshire, he gave him the preference, because hi 
preceptor had come to the knowledge of the fact that his) from the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
patient had eaten eggs; the preceptor told him he had! he had been the first to open the campaign against 
seen the shells under the bed. On the next day the stu-} salt tax several years ago. He said that the report 
dent was sent to see the same patient, and found the man) speeches of the Sen: ator from New Hampshire against 
dying, and informed his preceptor that the man had eaten’ salt tax would remain as monuments to his hono 
a horse; the preceptor said that was impossible; the stu- his own poor exertions were forgotten; and he took | 
dent persisted in it, and upon being asked the reason why and pleasure in paying this tribute to him, and maki! 
he thought so, he said he had seen a bridle under the bed;' more fully known in the West, that he was only th 
and whenever th: gentleman from Maine ses lower of that distinguished and patriotic Senator, so }! 
a change of postmaster, a horse or a Yankee, dear to the whig republicans of all quarters of the 
nation, has been devoured. in waging a war of determined hostility agsinst the s 
The gentleman charges this administration with flinch- tax. 
ing. He who is now 




















+ 





the head of this Government) The other objections of Mr. Foor being dispo 
never learned the art of flinching, nor will he pe: rmit Mr. B. went on to read, or state, the extracts to whi 
those who act under him, either in the field or cabinet, referred. 
to do so; and the gentleman will learn this, she a lL the EXTRACT, 
Chief Magistrate entertain the same opinion I do in rela 1. From Sir John Sinclair's evidence.—-1 was o1 
tion to the call made on the Postmaster General to assign the farm of a great farmer in the Netherlands, a Mr. M 
the causes which have produced the removals of postmas- selman, at Chenoi, near Havre, where I was surp! 
ters. I have said that I thought that neither the Senate| sce an immensc heap of Cheshire rock salt, which h 
nor the committee have the constitutional right to make he found of the greatest use for his stock. He said, fi 
this demand. Should the Chief Magistrate think so, of| that, by allowing hissheep to lick it, the rot was effect 
one thing I am certain, that he who never suffered his| ly prevented; secondly, that his cattle, to whom h 

1 


] 
i 
own private rights, or the rights of his country, to be in-| lumps of it to lick, were thereby protected from int 
’ } . 1; > - — ly 
vaded, will not permit an encroachment upon the rights) tious disorders; and the cows being thus rendered n 3 
of his official station. healthy, and being induced to take a greater quant ‘ 





} 
cannot mistake the object which gentlemen) liquid, gave more milk. And I saw lumps of this salt, 
have in view; they cannot desire to sacrifice the Post-| which the cows had access, in the place where the) 
master General, a man so amiable and honest, an officcr kept. He also said, that a small quantity pounded 


Sir, 
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for ind very beneficial to the horses when new oats were F accelerates and promote s the quantity of milk give n by 
given them, if the oats were atall moist. * * * He milch cows. [In another place Mr. C. s says that the use 

gave them great lumps, that they (the cattle) might lick | of salt prevents the ill taste which the feeding on certain 
shies they chose. * * * One of the most import unt we eds and vegetables imparts to the milk.] It prevents 
uses of salt, as connected with agriculture, is, that it pre-|the rot in sheep, an lithe effect of hoving, when stock ar 
serves seed, when sown, from the attacks of the grub.” | fed on turnips or clover. * * * Salt renders da 
* * * JInacommunication to me from Sweden, by | maged hay palatable and nutritious; and, if applied in dif 
Baron Schultz, he says, the salt destroys the different sort | ficult seasons, prevents an undue fermentation and heat in 
of worms found} in the bodies of shee *p, but in particular ithe stack. Chaff and straw would be rendered available 
live r worm. Ito a much greater extent than at present t 

It 


sah iach ABN NER 


by the applica 
ul 


EXTRACT. ition of salt. wor be a most valuable ingredient in 
2. Arthur Young’s Testimony.--Did you ever try salt | the preparation of warm food for stall-fed cattle in the im- 
in the feeding of your cattle? proved system of soiling; and, from my experience of its 
Yes: but chie Aly with sheep; and I found the sheep as- salutary effects, I should consider the free use of it, as 
tonishingly fond of it. condiment, the greatest boon the Government could be 
Do vou think that it would be beneficial in pre venting | Stow on the husbandman. . ® ' . I consick r 
\ the rot iu sheep? the advantage from salt, in feeding my stock, on a farm of 
I found it so in the years when my ne igh bors’ sheep | eight hundred acres, worth about one th usand pounds 
were generally affected with the rot: my shee P escape d, |} per annum, would exceed three hundred pounds per an 


. aia <a ‘ hir ‘ ' lue mi 
ind my land was quite as wet as my ne ighbors’ ; inuin (that is, add a third to the annual value of th 


Do you think, considering the advantages in health, farm ) 
fattening, and the power of ee r food in the feed- | rhe probable « ynsum ption of salt for sheep and cat 
ing of cattle and stock in general, that the free use of|tle may be taken as follows, to w 


ut would be an advantage equiy alent to seven shillings a | 



































head to the farmer’ ; a m4 | « 
I should think it would be worth a great deal more. I} een ee papareans, be oF 
think it is invaluable. in short, let my answer be what A al a 
it would, it would be under the mark. | 
Young then gave his opinion that the stock in Eng- 30,000,000 sheep, - : Y stone each, - | 60,900, ( a 
land would be increased in value above three millions | 1,421,000 cows, - ioe do. 7 8,520,000 
sterling, nearly fifteen millions of dollars, by the free use} 2,000,000 young cattle, t do. } 9,000,000 
of salt He estimated the stock in England to be-—- | 1,100,000 fatti 6 do - | 6,600,000 
ilorses, - - - 1,500,000 head | 1,200,000 dra “| +, 500,000 
Cattle, - - - - 4,500,000 do. 300,000 colts 
Shex Ds é J ” : 30,000,000 do. j dle horses, - “hk 3 do. - 900,000 
EXTRACT. | 1,200,000 horses, -| not estimated, ; 
Testimony of William Glover, superintendent of th cat-| - - | S.836.0 
tl rf the Tlon. Mr. ( urwen, M. P, | N.B 14 pour ls 1 stone , 4 stones l 1 he l, 1 bush le l 
I Chis deponent began to give salt to the cattle under | ewt. 
his care the 19th Novembe 317, and from that time till | The English bushel of salt is 56 lbs 
now the cattle have had salt, as follows: 40 milch cows} EXTRACT 
and breeding heifers, each 4 ounces per day; 30 oxen, 4] 6 [ord Ki nyon’s evid: nee bi fore the committee. —Ry 
ae ee ich P r day; 7 _ cattle, : ach 2 ounces PET | the in which l have | ec n able to colle 4 I am 
day; 26 calves, 1 ounce each per day; 48 horses, each induc d to consider salt, when applied, as an 
Tl N) e ws = ; Ps = ipa : ae Po. Ween ladmirable manure, especially for nd arable land; 
os, tk dies Oe he a Cale ee ae <n Sa tan | and, wh a mix L up with soil out of gutters, or refuse 
sickness dace th y sable tata lls 5 al aaa the ee pone or ashes, to be very valuable also on grass lands. My 
h \ l non in the rot: in othe r cen th . a ocme of the is a er oe ria - eo ” oo = ie 
ewes and wethers in the sickness. And this depons nt i arn ye = _— as — me eee 
says that he has now kept the cattle at Schoose farm te n I irge quantity of refuse salt on a ~~ one-fourth of an acr 
years, and they were never so long without sickness jof land, which, after two years, still remains quite bare 
’ ) I § Wi . 1A land surveyor of high character in my neighborhood, 
he ffidavit of thirty-two farmers. leonsiders that the use of salt would be likely to be very 
: We, th ned, being farmers, and the owners|valuable in destroying the slug, wire worm, snail, &e 
of land in the inna of Workington, do hereby | which often destroy whole cre ps. He also remember 
rtify, that we are acquainted with and witnesses to the |that salt was used largely in the neighborhood of the 
ct of Mr. Curwen giving salt to his cattle and horses, | gher and Lower Wich s in Cheshir : before the duties 
th their food, at the Schoose farm and at Workington; | were raised to their present heigl! With respect to it 
nd that we are desirous of using the same for our live | value for cattle, horses, and she« p, Tam informed that it 
tock if we could obtain it without difficulty, and at ais very highly thought of, both as nutriment, and as used 
I cheap rate medicinally, internally and externally Its value also} 
EXTRACT. extremely well known for rendering bad and ill-gotten 
». Testimony of Mr. Curwen, M. P.—In regard to hay more nourishing and more palatable to cattle than 
' cattle, I have under-estimated the quantity, because, if|€Ve good hay. 
‘ salt could be had at a moderate price there is no ani- EXTRACT. 
mal | would give less than six stone, (14 pounds to the | 7. Evidence of Mr. 7. ep -In reply to your que 
| stone,) each per annum. . ° . I |ries, as an igriculturis , L have no hesitation in saying that 
‘ believe if salt were in general use for cattle it would jsalt, if freed from duty, ak bee e of the most 
; amount to 040,000 tons—-about 1 1,000,000 bushels— |useful and general articles of manure that ever was though 
lt, 2 **The importance of the free use of salt to agri- of, if properly composed, by mixing it with mud of any 
culture can s¢ varcely be estimated too highly. Salt con- kind—-the cleanings of ditches and ponds, the surface « 


ts} ‘ 


| tributes not only to the health of cattle and sheep, but coarse ground thrown into hi aps to rot bhal ry xX I 
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am also persuaded, that if it could be afforded to be 
sprinkled on the livers of hay, when making into the rick, 
in catching weather, it would prevent its heating and 
getting mouldy. I had once some small cattle tied up to 
fatten, which did not thrive, owing, as the bailiff said, to 
the badness of the hay, of which they wasted more than 
they ate; but, by sprinkling it with water in which some! 
salt had been dissolved, they returned to eat it greedily. | 
I am free to say, a proper quantity of salt would prevent 
cattle from being hoven by an excess of green food. 





| 
EXTRACT. i 


mination.--The commit- 
tee understand you are a merchant, residing at Liverpool?| 
; 
L am. 


1 ry 9 > ne? 
8. Mr. Thomas Bourne’s exe 


4} 


Can you speak as to the probable effect of the repeal} 
of the salt duties on your trade? 
it would be a good thing, in my opinion, for the coun-| 
try at large, and also the manufactures. 
5° | 
liave you any knowledge of its being used in food for 
aiktravata # 
ilitiatid 
; ' 


| 
| 
| 





i do you not suppose, if the restrictions were taken 
off, it would come into more general use among the farm-| 
ers, for stock f all kinds? 

it Id in that instance ; we used to have five 


WOU TN Lilet 


hor 
LOrses 


in our rock salt mine, «nd those horses always appeared in 


good condition, though very much worked. 


ere they lable to les 





disorders than those out of the 








( ua 
9. Evidence of M. Hi Hor ~Th i very fe 

farmers who are not aware of the importance of salt in 
preserving hay, and restoring it when damaged; many of 
those whom I have conversed with on the + bject, have| 
used for these purposes, and it.would generally be re- 
sorted to, to the extent of ten or fi yunds to the ton 
of hay, if t duties on It ere \ lord Somer- 
ville has 1 hed 1 tisfactory info t on this 
subject; 

3a con 

sorinkle 




















aon, on > | e 3 i i . 
ni i his flooded mouldy hay, and that his Here- 
tor better on it than others on the best hay h 
ha was convinced the hay had all it | effect 
from the salt. ° . * “* T have learnt from 
Mr. Sutton, of Eaton, in Cheshire, that he would give 
thirty ton 120 bushels, of 56 pounds each,) of salt a 
year to his cattle, being fifty cows, if the dutv were r« 
pealed. : . ° In many parts of the United 
States « An oe s Hy ven to catth 
. ~ Phe ex condition of the horses 
n the rock-pits of { i ] ldu Lin favor of 
ts | fitin fattening cattle ping tl iinhea'th.” 
i cou lthat they 1 attribu if then 
horses to rood « ts of sal Mr. Hadfield, of -| 
verpool, furnishes an i e in , thirty years 
od: he constantly ga rock It to | 7 ne it in 
} n M Young | f h , ie annals 
ol a il re, Wilh a mo I ne ry 
met l fro ic Memoirs of t R 1 Acad 
hy i s¢ > Pal 4 t] i t ( f fat 
ft] I n th ear that j tec| 
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jadapting the premises for the curing of bacon 





and other bays, was indisy 
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use of salt was to be ascribed the circumstance of f 
times the number of sheep having been reared ¢ 

rile common, than would otherwise have subsisted « 
and that the wool of these flocks'‘is not only the fines: 
the whole country, but bears the highest price of any in 
France. The fineness of the wool of the Spanish sh 
is also attributed, ina great measure, to the free 1 if 
salt. Itis not, therefore, I presume, an extraordinat 
sition to say, that, by a proper use of common salt, tl 
same quantity of forage might, on many occasions, be 
made to go twice as far as it could have done, in fi 


animals, had the salt been withheld from them! 


C110 REEL 


EXTRACT. 

10. Mr. Charles G. Cothill, examined.--What is yor 
profe ssion? 
iswer. A bacon and provision merchant, residin 
Judd street, Brunswick square. 

What is the nature and amount of your business, 
how far has it been affected by the salt duties’ 

Answer. About fifty years ago my father estab! 
manufactory in Vine street, and expended £10, 








salting of pork. Our annual returns were about £50, 
it is now diminished to less than £1,000 annually, in cc 
sequence, as I apprehend, of the very high duties on 
as our trade has diminished progressively as those cut 
hav e increase d. 

Do you not consider that the breed of hogs ha 
diminished, in consequence of this increase of duty « 


Answer. Very materially; and, as a further proof of 
. ry extensive trade of L200,' 
year in hogs; now not £10,000. 
What effect, in your opinion, would a great redt 
of the salt duties produce in your business’ 
Answer. I conceive it would restore our trad 
should then be able to supply the West India markets, a 
ther colonies, with salted pork, cheaper and be 
any other country. 
What is the quantity of s 
pork, to make bacon? 
Answer. In a manufactory of bacon, about 12 pou 
to cure a small quantity, about 17 or 18. 
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state, we had a ve 
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EXTRACT. 
11. Yestimony of Sir Thomas Bernard.--1 veut 
to suggest that a tax on salt was fundamentally w1 
: lass | ‘ | 


abic 


weight—because of its immoral tendency 


} 
a 


eprives the nation of benefits, beyond n 

san the whole produce of the impost. Th 

about a million and a half sterling per ant 
. 


per an 


(about seven millions of dollars. ) The poor use most 
in proportion to their wealth; a cottager in the country 


to one in proportion to a nobleman in town. But t 
nefits of which the nation is deprived by the salt dut 
wumbered. In ag 


oss in feeding c 


ley 


are not easily appreciated, or even 
culture and rural economy alone, the 
sheep, and hogs--in restoring damaged prov« 


1 
) 
i 














manure, and in the effect on wages, may, without extras 
ance, be supposed to exceed the whole value of th 
} . 1} 4} . foe ) 
perhaps, would be the gain to our manufacte 
ley liy ' “} art} . an Ro 
n, lincn, g~lass, earthenware, s< Ip, AC. KE 
by the unrestrained wse of muriate and carbonate of 
and muriatic acid, of which our salt mines and ocean aft 
ite ; : 
upp lutely inexhaustible. 
Mr. B. having read, or stated, these extracts, to 
the use of salt ina eT culture, said there were many othe 
«} ‘ 
nes alum salt, which ‘ 
Engl yecause it was mad * 





he bav of Bis 
> curing of pre 
n, other | 
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Fes. 8, Duty on Alum Salt. [Sent 
SSS | : i as 
connected with agriculture, as cheese, butter, bacon, | mot encroaching too much on time of tl 
p pickled beef, and pic ckled pork; and thet the 3 English Go-| Ser d he would introduce tl timony of some 
ernment permitted alu m salt, under the name of bay salt, | Ame: t s to the same points. He had seen the 
to be imported both into England and Ireland duty free, | state its of the } lish witnes last winter; and, being 
for these eres even when the domestic manufacture sirous to hear w Americans would say on the same 
of common salt in England far excee led the home de-|subject, he had, i he course of the last summer, ad- 
mand, and furnishe* millions of bushels for exportation. | dressed cet q to some friends and acquaintances 
Ife also stated that the committe e ta the House of Com-|in the Western States, and had ived from many of 
mons had examined the first physicians of Great Bri ,| them communications of so much est and value, that 
to prove the effect of a d« ficiency of salt in the provisions | he should lay them betore t © ite; and, first, would 
of the poor on their health, and that these physicians uni- exhibit the que ries for the tt understanding of tl! 
furmly testified that many diseases of the poor, and espe-| answers. The nan of his correspondents, he said, 
cially in children, were the effect of using vegetables not} would be know n to tl mbers of the Senate from the 
iently salted, and fish and meat not suffice ‘ed. | States in which they le; some will be known to the 
fle also stated that the committee had ext ieir| Sena from v States; : me t ole | 
examination to the use of salt in various manufactories, | of the Senat 
ind had established, by proof, that a variety of useful] ,,, eae ee % inadle dn ie . 
: facture quired the abolition of the salt duty. On| see ; ae: ok rt 
this point, lh ad ma m the examination of Samuel} 1. W act trac sal monopol ‘ mg 58 Oy 
inal : eminent mist of J lon. 23 follows: |&t W2at works? and over how 1 States do the sales of 
Ithese 1 nopol € } 
| 
EXTRACT 2. The practic of the m I s, if vy, to enhance 
] EB tion of S . SF “What is youl th I rice of It, and t I v ny 
I sion? he pric of domest foreign sal 
1 am proprictor of the chemical works in Goswell ghborhood, and the freight of f gn salt from 
t, London, and of other chemical works in Maiden| Orleans? 
lane, Isl gion. 4 Wheth I t} monopolkh ts hav tabli hed « pe of 
Can you acquaint the committee what are the manu- alt in different States, and yointed agents to sell th 
actures most affect od bs the salt laws! |salt, and restricted the sales of each depot to its d t 
fhe manufactures of mineral alkali, crystalized soda, | How fat the depots apart in your Stat 
mur c a distingu ished from soft s 5. Whether tl mant rs hav t Oo 
Glaub gnesia, and sal ammonite, are | Ag1 nts with the monopol 3 to restrict the quantity 
all materia duty on salt; but as common] of salt made at the works’ to confine the sales to the mo- 
ult, or on component parts of common nopolists? and to stop working wells and furnaces for 
u } 
foi 
‘ 
ind 
i 
i 
> | 





t q it t t usually appl 
I to evel X ¢ ( wv | ! ! 
ys the tanner ata stan 
( t»] | la act of s It, 3 
\ Four hundred t iwnnuall 
I Benton works ly 
You ive stated t at, lu oy last 
‘ 1 fi to f 
\ 
i 
Chis ‘ I. Benton work ] 
Yes 
Vh is made from salt duty { 
Yes They have an exclus priv 
. ; 
When Mr. B. had finished reading thes 
expressed his regret that, out of seventy 
1 folio paves of testimony. he 
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h used in 
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Senate. ] Duty on Alum Salt. {Fen. 8, 1831 3 
Communication from G. T. C. McCrannanan, Esq. ofjally; but I am further informed that the lease is out, 
Jackson county, North Alabama, October, 1830. |the works are to go into active operation to compet 
Your first query—the trade of salt is entirely monopo- | White, he having let them lie idle heretofore; th : 
lized here by James White, of the Holston salt weeks ’ ** dead wells,”? but the number of dead wells he has | ; é 
f in Virginia. “I cannot exactly tell to what States these | | unable to inform you. } 
ae works furnish salt, but it is to be supposed to the western | 6. Salt is sold here by weight, fifty pounds to | : 
i= parts of Virginia, eastern part of Tennessee, a part of bushel; and fifty pounds ( (the bushel) of the salt which | 4 
it ‘ North Carolina, the northern part of Georgia, North Ala- trie d, (without pressing, ) meas sured 1,188 25 | : 
dia bama, and some in South mama, &e. &e. jinches, making 4 gallons 1,45°%. quarts, dry mea 1 
+ Query 2d—Colonel J. White has a depot at this place,| Which is but very little over half a measured bu 
a a mile and a half from Tennessee eee r, down which} Therefore, when salt is two dollars the fifty pounds, 


stream he boats his salt. And if any person else brings} have to pay at the rate of three dollars and sixty-si 
salt here to sell, they immediately undersell that person | half cents the measured bushel. ‘This is oppress 
and ruin him. The peor le sometimes get their salt from | free country—this is the fruit of the tariff. 
Nashville, when they have a convenience of doing so, and] ic te a by the barrel, the weight of the b 
it comes much cheaper, af Tan L carriage one | and the net weight ee salt, is sometimes, and most 
hundred and thirty miles, than Wh s salt; but no per-| monly, plac ed on the warsel but the weight of t 
with him oe re: cause he can,| rel is marked much ae than its real we ight. 
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er pay 








son dares to com] 
at his will, undersell any y 
hirty miles; and therefore instantly 

th j 





They make no deduction for the drying of t! 
One barrel J particularly weigh« Leak » and it lost 





person who pays a land c 
of one hundred and t 
pounds; and } am credibly informed that some have 


. | } 1° 
i Is tto be told, which wi 





niacin at tl sia EE ey in carne t 
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break meget O | 
ay convince zny man of the sm and oppr ssion of this oer m 
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—— 





as fifty. 


Pa “ , . . > ee = « 1¢ 
5 nopoliz ng system. This same James White will carry his 8. The monopolists here sell for money, or ¢ 


salt by us down to Dtto’s landing, ten miles below Hunt 


the cash price, which is the same thing as money. ‘I 





















eet ville, ‘haul it out to Winchester, ‘enness e, which is fiftv-|do not credit their salt. ‘There is always two pri 
i 2%, five miles of land carriage, and sell it th somuch lower| cotton here--a cash and discount price. Merchants, 
i} than he will here on the river take it out of his beats, | taking in cotton for their accounts, give more for it t 
ai - that some of the planters, v are able to take their| they wi Mh i in money; and this is called the discount p1 
ii * — and cross a very bad mountain, (part of the Cum-} T he sult gentlemen sell their salt for cotton, at t! 
; berland,) haul their salt over from Winchester, which| price. 1¢ remaining part of the query I know 
fs: 18 “mes ne et place. Is this not oppressive | «bout. ‘ 
wie to the poor? Would not this governmental mon polist | 9. The monepolists have fall Cy 
E a” wring from the distressed orphan, widow, and war-worn] that people would go to Nashvi f 
iP yidier, all their ea rthly sustenanc And yet the Con-|did not. But they know at what price to kee] 
bry ress of the United States—-this boasted land of liberty | they know the planters cannot take the trouble t 
i and equal laws, counte v| hundred and thirty miles to Nashville, to get a htt 
does Mr. White not ind they knowilthat no person dares to compete wit! 
ao Winchester, after carrying his salt onc lred and }as they could luce the price of their salt 
he ty miles, fifty-five by : thereby ruin their competitor. 
ee salt? T e answer is 10. They inly must realize great g uns, or 
Ley some competition; it would not give nine or twelve thousand dollars annual 





foreign salt may be o one manufactory, to let it lie a Why does 1 ( 





i i” lower there thar ) at this pl ice ; | press lease all the salt works in the United Stat 
t " We here fenced in with almost impassab] » moun-|} let them lie idle, and then knoc ok the du ty off of 
; : tains, at a great distance from any commercial depot, andj they wish to « neourag the manufacture of salt, by { 
bit without the m ans of shunning the exorbitant cnapiiein athe poc “kets of the manufacturers? It would h« 
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bette! x the p< opl + T hey would be gre at § ik 
cialis the salt works, and demolishing them, 
ting them out at a small rate, and then striking th 


these vampyres, who take the bread from the 
our children with the calculat ng ce Idness 


nd these 


of 





S arc ] gal zed DY a ¢ ngress 























We are glad to hear the stern voice of indignation at this] from salt. 
oppression, uttered by some of the patriotic republicans The remaining queric S5 Tam in hopes, will fi 

of that body; and we should glory in | * among the} Persons to answer them than I. 
' most persecut d victims, if by that means this most per-| be ad ay 

nicious system of monopoly could overturned. Communication from a merting of flee / 
‘ Query 3d—We hav 1 ) foreign salt here for sale; two] Cow? ty, Alabama, 8th of November, 1830, the 

vears ‘ son rentlen n tens ryt tew b shel f m | } osed by Dr. TVillic m HT. Glassco i, and ¢ it/ 

Nashville, and sold it for « dollar and eighty venand| &y the signatures of Thomas Miller, President, 
ee a half cents per fifty pounds, undersellit the salt ntle- Charles A. Jones, Secretary. 

m i t that ti Th lon t | rot lower iswer to Ist The salt « { L her | 
. than it four years a bh yas two dollars ; clusively obtained from Col. James White’s m 

fty cents, now one « ! l eighty ven ¢ s totwolof \ rginia, and sold by his agents in East ‘I 
d part of North Alabama, and West ‘Tennesse 
The freight from New Orleans to Nashville is one cent To the 2.1. We can give no definitiv V 

per pound, as I am informed by a1 hant of this place, sd. The price of dome t ilt is one dollar a 

and from Nashville to this pl \ quarter cents/five cents per bushel, | rel, or one d 

per pound. seventy-five cents by the si iel. Foreign sal 
; 1. There isa depot here, and another at Ditto’s landing, | about the same. ‘The fix If t, from New © 

as Lam told, for selling salt. These places are about fifty-| Huntsville, is about one cent and three-fourths ] 
3 five miles apart by land. ‘The remaining part of the ques- 4th. Colonel White has salt deposited in difi t} 
. tion I do not know any thing about. of this State, and others, at various distances from = 
». Colonel White, as I have been informed by good au-} other, say ten to fifteen miles. > 

thority, leased the Preston salt works, in what is called Sth. Pre ston’s works were for some time disé { 


New Virginia, for nine or twelve thousand dollars annu-! for—say ten thousand dollars per annum 
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6th. : Univeckally sold by wei ight, allow ing fifty pounds te to 
the bushel; the measured bushel will weigh from seventy 
to eighty pounds. 
7th. When the salt is weighed out of the barrel, it sel- 
dom holds out, and fr eque ntly loses from five to twenty 
pounds. We may add, that, however honestly it may 
have been put up at the works, it is generally, brought 
down in open boats, subject to the winter rains, which 
damage it more or less; and we know of but one of his 
agents who sells it any other way than by the marked 
weight. 
8th. Salt is sold for nothing else but ready money 
9th. Salt is sold, high or low, according to competi tion. 
The Kenhawa mend, alum and Liverpool are brought 
in but sparingly, which is the only competition. 
10th. We believe that White realizes great gains. We 
are sustained in this opinion, from his carrying it by land 
twenty-five or thirty miles farther, where he meets with 
competition, and selling it for less than he does here. 
11th. Wholly unfit. 
12th. It will not be received for either. 
15th. We can give no correct answer. 
14th. Itisindispensable for stock ofall kinds. Itisthought 
requir e more in the Weste rn States than maritime 
s, owing, probably, to the absence of the sea breeze, 
and vapor impregnated with salt coming from the sea, and 
alighting on the vegetable matter. Stock of all kinds 
should be salted twice a week; but, owing to the high 
price of salt, the stock are probably not salted more than 
once in two weeks, on an average. From the best ac- 
ree thousand barrels of salt are consumed an- 
nually in Madison county, averaging about six bushels (of 
fifty pounds) to the b: urel. The population being about 
twenty-s { an average of thirty-three 
pounds and one-third to each person. Were those heavy 
duties taken off, the consumption would be much greater. 
Salt is thought to be useful in preserving rhe ay, fod- 
1 ach will keep well if sprinkl d over with 
thoroughly ed when put up. More- 
pork is often spoiled from the want of a suffi- 
ciency of salt to pack it u ip in, which we cannot obtain on 
int of the Thousands, and tens of thou- 
of lost from that circumstance 
salt, lone. Alum salt would be an immense saving to North 
Alabama, in that one particular. 
R ed, the “efore, unani 


suf 
ate 
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state 


counts, tl 





ven thousand, gives us ¢ 


if though no 





cut 





over, 


our 


( ccot high price. 


sant pounds are often 
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mously, That the delegation 
of our sister States, have 
or their exertions and co-operation 
ssion of Congress, with Mr. Benton, in endea- 

ng to repeal the duty on salt; and that we request our 
delegation to use their een to effect the repeal of a 


tax so burdensome to us, and of no ultimate advantage to 
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from this St l as those 





tor 
ulil 


state. 
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\° ’ pe * 

y wrth ( arotiina 
lated Dec 


Your favor of July last, propoun ling fifteen queries on 
salt trade in the Western States, was re- 
ceived in duc time. To the thirteen first of these queries, 
Iams that the commercial gentlemen of the country 
cun render a much more correct and satisfactory 
than T can : 
To the fourteenth I will observe, that salt is indispen- 
sably necessary to the good condition ‘of horses, horned 
and ho gs, in the Western States. It is bene- 

ficial in the maritime States likewise, and the more so as 
you recede from the seaboard. The watery constituent 
—) f the atmos pher >on the seaboard take with them 
salt, 1 h is inhaled by these animals, and thereby they 
ar ool d wi ith that ss lt which is nec: ssary for the health- 
‘ ful ¢ con lition of all : 
lent, and to > of those that are carnivorous. 
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Commun 


W. Burton, formerly of 
» now Mur ‘freesborough, Tennessee, 
mber 8, 1830. 
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I tity of walt, per heal, to each kind of stock, will de pend 
on the food with which they are supplied. If with grain, 
less; if with herbs, more salt. Iam sure, if the price of 
salt be reduced, the farmers in this section of the country 
would give their stock a better supply, and that their im- 
provement would be in proportion to the increased quan- 
tity given. To err, by an excess, is not to be appre- 
hended, 

To the fifteenth query I will remark, that the use of salt, 
in the preservation of hay, is well expended. And if new 
mowed hay, or clover, or other grasses, be packed, a 
layer of hay, and a layer of straw, cither wheat, oats, or 
rye, and a good supply of salt to each layer be added, you 
make the best of food for horses and cattle. 

I approve, very highly, your intention to repeal, if you 
can, the salt tax, totally and promptly. In this, and all 
efforts of your useful life, I wish you success. 
Communication from General William Hall, of Sumner 

county, Tennessee, dated December 8, 1830. 


1 received your ‘* queries on the state of the salt trade 
in the Western States,” in due time; and have delayed 
answering them, only ‘that I might obtain all the informa- 
tion within my reach necessary to a correct reply. The 
queries will be answered in the order in which they are 
proposed, Nos. 1, 2, &c., answering to the corresponding 
numbers in the queries. 

1. The salt made at the Kenhawa works, from whence 
a large portion of the supply for this State, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois, is obtained, is monopolized. 

2. The monopolists have depots and agents in the dif- 

ferent States, supplied by them, who are required to ac- 
count quarterly for sales, which are made for cash, and at 
prices fixed by the monopolists. 
3. The prices of domestic and foreign salt vary from 
seventy to one hundred cents per bushel of fifty pounds. 
Freight from New Orleans may be had at fifty cents per 
hundred pounds. 

4. Answered in No. 2. 

5. Ihave not been able to obtain any satisfactory infor- 
mation as to this query. 

6. Salt is sold in this State, and throughout the Western 
country, by weight. The measured bushel weighs from 


twenty to twenty-five pounds more than the we eighed 
bushel. 


7. An allowance is made for the weight of the barrel, 
though none for the loss of salt in drying 

8. Is answered, in part, previously. The price is higher 
since the monopoly. 

9. The price of salt is regulated by the quantity in 
market. The quantity of foreign, or other domestic salt, 
brought to this market, is inconsiderable. 

10. The monopolists realize great gains. 

11. Although Kenhawa salt is very superior to any other 
domestic salt brought to this market, I am informed that 
nearly all the beef and pork from the Weste rn country is 
repacked in foreign salt, either for shipment, or for the 
army or navy. 

12. See No. 11. 

13. I am not informed as to the price of repacking beef 
or pork which has been put up in domestic salt. 

14. The nece ssity and nage. of giving salt to stock 
jof every kind is universally admitted. It is indispensable 
in the Western States, and ought to be given to all kinds 
lof stock about once a week, and to each head of horses 
jor cattle from two to four ounces at a time, and less than 
|half that quantity to sheep or hogs, though farmers in this 
|section are prevented from giving their stock the neces- 
sary quantum of salt, owing to the high price of the article. 

15. The use and advantage of salt in preserving of hay, 
| fodder, and clover, is admitted by all practical farmers, 
jal altho ough but fey W ay vail themselves of the adv antage » in con- 
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tucky, dated Russellville, Nov. 16, 1830. 


My information will not enable me to answer your favor| 
on the state of the salt trade in detail. 


From the general opinion on the subject, there is no 


Duty « on. Alum Salt. 


Communication from Lieutenant Governor Breathitt, « 
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of Ken-| ‘manufacturers furnish exclusively the supply of that article 


doubt there was, during the last year, an extensive salt 
Depots| 
were had principally on the watercourses for salt, where 


it 


nessee. Sales 


therefore, state the difference 


salt from the la 


monopoly supplied from the Kenhawa works. 


Whether it continues the 


season, I am not advised. 


were made for money. 
foreign salt brought into this neighborhood: 


is prefe 


There 


in price. 


rred to preserve 


not so white and clean as that from the saline. 
sold by weight—50 Ibs. to the bushel, when sold by the} 


barrel. 


sometimes otherwise. 
mon price, at this place, was one dollar 
it may be purchased at seventy-five cents. 
doubt that salt is indispensable for the use of stock, and| 


particularly in this country. 


The tare of the barrel is taken off, 
generally weighed at the time of 
About this time last 


sale. 


yas vended by their agents, sometimes ona credit of 
four or six months. 


present 


Those depots extended to Ten 


is but little 
I 
This ne 
hood is supplied from the Illinois saline, and the Kenhawa| 
tter 


cannot, 


ighbor- 


eat. 


n 


It i 


is| 


It is usually 


and the 


salt is| 


It is, however, 
the com- 
r per bushel; now, 
There is no 


upon the grazing the forest affords, and if they 
nished plentifully with salt, they are fat. 
cessity of its being as cheap as possib] 


of its universal use by all. 


year, 


rare 
Hence the ne-| 
and because, also, | 


fi 


Much stock has been raised 


ir} 


I was pleased at the reduction} 


of the duties last session on coffee, tea, molasses, and salt. 
I should be pleased, however, to see the duties retained on 


manufactured articles, so that our own manufactories may 
enter into competition with foreign ones, and make a rea-| 
I would not have them to have unreason-| 
‘nit would | 
the benefit of the other. 


sonable profit. 
able profit: th 


difficulty, and 
search. 


The point 


requires great experi 


I should be pleased 


Sicteme 


That, being 


ceived a quantity of s 


to sell on commission, in the years 18 6-7, 
tions to sell at the original mark or lick 
many of the barrels greatly deficient in we 
from 10 to 20 per cent., they reweighed, 


tity at the 
pany came on, 


must be 
agency, and tl 





hands; and that he has great reason to believe the nec 
sities of the people, in many instances, lled them t 
purchase the deficient barrels at their >marked weight. 

Also, that, being in company with the Hon. Mr. Benton, 
of the Senate, in ascending the Ohio from Cincinnati, last} 
fall, on board the steamboat Emigrant, said to belong to, 
and in the employ of, the Kenhawa Salt Company, 
which was towing a keel-boat to Maysville, Kentucky, 
loaded with alum or foreign salt, and delivered there for 
the purpose of salting pork in that part of Kentucky. 

Feb. 18 »U. 
Co imunication fro Ge reral WV lroy, of dD } ° Ind ina, 

* dated Nov. 25, 1830 

I received your letter requesting information relative to 
the salt trade of this cou ntry. My limit quaintance 
with mercantile business will enable me to say but littl 
from my own know ledge on the subj ct. I can say, how- 
ever, that the belief is universal, and uncontradicted in 
this part of the country, that agents employed by the salt 
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nt of the Hon 


a member of 


al 


real weight; 
he 
custom to sell elsewhere at the 
so sold there, which they re 


ence 
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to 


»9€ a tax upon one 


stop 
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at 1s 


rtion for 
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o hear from you occasionally. 
Ur. Lyon, of oe ‘ky 
a mercanti ile 10U 

t from the Kenhawa Salt 


that, when the 
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salt on hand, were 
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Is 





of 
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he 


we 


and much 
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of 


re-| 





and sold a quan- 


com-| 


the method you have taken will elicit it in abundance, | 
i shall, therefore, rest satisfied, anx iously desiring th 
| cessful re ae of your efforts to ré peal the salt tax enti 
concurring with 5 yu on opini n that it is the best 
that can be rendered to the West next to the gradi 
of the price of publ Cc lan | in both of which gre at W 
rn measures, you have :concurrence of a vast maj 
fthe West most are wishing you success. 
Communication from General Ly fon, of Indiana, 
Logansport, Indiana, Nov. 24, 1830. 
Your printed letter of July last has been duly ree 


W os their 


or izinal mark, and tha 
l to do. 
“ansferi 


+ 3+ 





ed to other 


| furnish you information on all the points on which yor 


| been in possession of it 


| for the valley of the Wabash; and that none is permitted 
to be vended by others, so far as can be prevented by the ™m; 


| and that those agents are regulated by fixed prices, un 4 
which they may not sell, but can raise the price in prone or j 
tion to the demand. It is also believed that a scarcit y of % 
salt is frequently occasioned by the inadequacy of the ma- . 
nufactories to produce sufficient supplies, or that tho i 





monopolists hoard it up for the purpose of extorting exo: 
bitant prices; neither of which causes would operate to 
produce the scarcity and high price so oppressive to th: 
West, was the salt trade left open to the natural course of 


jonmpetition. 


The monopoly of the salt trade is notorious, and is on 
By. greatest grievances to be complained of in the Wes 
and it is believed that the unrestricted importation of alu 
salt is, perhaps, the only method which can be adopt 
effec oe ally to break it down, unless C ongress should think 
| proper to declare it a criminal offence to attempt a “a no- 
poly of any art icle of necessary consumption, as the Brit 
: arliament has done, and render such offence punishab! 
| by fine and imprisonment, which even would not b: 
effec tus al. 

It will not be disputed but that a supply of alum salt is 
necessary in the West, even if the domestic salt was ol 
tainable unembarrassed by monopoly, from its superioi 
qualities in the pre servation of beef and pork in a southert 
|market, where we must of necessity send our surplus of 
\those articles. It is believed by stock raisers, that a much 
larger quantity of salt is necessary for stock in the W: 
ern than in the Atlantic States, owing, doubtless, to t 
nature of the food on which they are subsisted, and tl! 
diseases to which they are subject. 
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quest it, and should have done it most cheerfully had | 


Not doubting, however, but t 
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Fes. 8, 1851.] 
I have no doubt that it would be of great benefit to In- 

diana to repeal the law levying a duty on foreign salt. 

Communication from J. G. Read, Esq. member of the Sen-| 
ale in the Stat of Indiana, dated Was hington County, 
Nov. 30, 1836 


I received yours of July last, and am sorry that it is not} 
nmy power to rive you a more 
matter therein contained. Relative t 
ter reducing the duty on salt, I have only to say that, in 
this section, it met with alinoat universal satisfaction, and 
i great anxiety is expressed that the entire duty be 
off this winter. 

I now proceed to answer, in a brief and concise manner, 
a few of the queries propounded by you. 

Ist. **Whether the trade ese g -It is, 
works particularly I do not neers 
throughout this State, and, I am 
throughout the Western State 

3d. The pric Sc. amide salt is $1 25; 
$1 50. The freight from New Orleans is one 
hundre d. 

4th. ** Whether,” &e —They 
n rally from twen ty to t! urtv miles. 

6th. ** Whether ‘salt,’ c.—It is sold by weight, 
to the awe ighed bushel will not measure more 
than three pe cks. 

8th. **Whetl ory”? Sec >.—They sell only for cash in hand. 
rhe price is higher since the mon ypoly. 

9th. **Do the.” &c.—-I do not know, | 
do. Foreign salt competes with them. 

llth, ‘* Whether,” &c.—It is not. 

12th. ** The « xpense, &e.—Some few years ago, I 
had a number of barrels re ‘pac ked in New Orle ‘ans, which 
had been put up in domestic salt: it cost me $1 124 per 
barrel, and 124 cents for each hoop that was furnished in 
the pl: wce of those that got broken in the process. I pre- 
sume the price is nearly the same yet 

14th. ** The necessity,” &c.—Salt to stock in this coun- 
try is of great importance; without it, but few could be 
raised. It pon nts many disorders, &c.; and many farm- 
ers here are prevented, from the hi eh price and scarcity | 
of salt, ae m what they nee: 1. 

isth. « The use,” &c.—-It is of great use. 
to be an advantage of at least 50 per cent. to hay, particu- 
larly prairie hay, that is of little or no use without salt, is 


but at what 
Ty he monopoly extends 
informed, generally 





foreign 
dollar per 


have; the depots are ge- 


50 Ibs. 


bush¢ 1; 





put presume they 


to giv 


found to be almost equal to fodder when properly put up | 


1n salt. 


Communication from Gen. 
Washington Ci ig Feb. 18 31. 


I have always supposed, and every year’s experience 


confirms me in the opinion, that the duty on salt (at least | 


the high rate of duty lately paid) was injurious to the in- | 
terest of agriculture i in that part of the Western ooanir? 
in which I reside. One of our staples, and the one which 
I believe yields the most profit to the farmer, is pork. 
the increase of its manufacture (if I may so call it, mean- 
preparati on of it in barrels for exportati on) is | 
iltogether astonishing. It is belicvyed that, in Cincinnati 
alone, there were sl; wughtered and packed this year one 
hundred thousand hogs, averaging at least six dollars, and 
thus scattering $600,000 amongst the farmers. It is ascer- 
tained, beyond contradiction, that sea salt is necessary to 
prevent its spoiling in its passage through the hot climate 
of the Mississippi, in its course to a foreign market, or to 
ourown Atlantic ports. In both of these, our pork, of late 
years, has acquired a very high character. Thisis due to 
the ania nee which has been acquired in packing, and 
to the exclusive use, when it can be procuré -d, of sea salt. 
Before that article was brought to Cincinnati by the steam- 
boats, the pork which was prepared with the Western 
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to the act of last win-| dance and the cheapness of sea salt in the city of Cincin- 
|nati, the price of pork must, in a great measure, be gov- 
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It is found | 
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| salt was always re ei at New Orleans, when sent to 
a market be yond that place at an expense of one dollar 
per barrel, and sometimes with a considerable deduction 
from the quaatity from the rejection of tainted pieces. 
And, indeed, after its arrival at the foreign market, it 
brought a much less price than the pork of the Atlantic 
States, which had been cured with sea salt. From these 
facts, it must be evident, that, in proportion to the abun- 


|erned, and the price in that great mart governs it in the 
surrounding States. 
In the year 1826 or ’7, the pork market opened in Cin- 
|cinnati tolerably well; but the pork dealers from the At- 
lantic cities, finding a great deficiency of sea salt, and that 
at a very high price, refused to purchase, and the article 
fell to $2 and $2 50 per huadred. 

The objection, in the Western country, that has been 


; urged against abolishing or reducing the duty on salt, is, 


the apprehension that it may destroy the Western manu- 
factories of that article. Against the probability of this 
is the fact of the advance of price in the do- 

iestic, article of from seventy-five to one hundred per 
;centum in the course of six or seven years. Iam not able 
to say what is the cost of manufacturing the domestic arti- 
cle at the several works in the Western country. I have 
understood, and believe, that from thirty to thirty-five cents 
| was considered a fair price for it in Cincinnati some years 
ago. It is not now sold lower than fifty cents; and, for 
j}some time in December last, sixty-two and a half cents per 
bushel of 50 lbs. was charged for it. 

I will add the further fact against the successful compe- 
tition of the imported with the Western salt for domestic 
| purposes, for which the latter is equally good with the 
former, that the salting of pork commencing in the be- 
ginning of December, the salt must be imported in the 
spring which is intended to supply the market—the usual- 
ly low state of the rivers in the summer and fall prevent- 
ing the navigation in these seasons. The investment of 
money, therefore, by the merchant in the article must be 
}made at least six months before he can effect a sale of it. 


occurrence 


| Communication from John C. Webb, Esq. of Missouri, 
dated Cape Girardeau, county ne Jackson, November 24, 
1830. 


I saw in the Jackson Mercury, August 30, a request of 
yours to the citizens of the West for information or an- 
swers to several queries on the article of salt. Consider- 
ing myself interested in the matter, I shall endeavor to an- 
swer them so far as my own knowledge of the matter 
} extends. 

To the first query I know but little of myself further 
|than this: there are some merchants amongst us that have 
|been applied to for salt, and proposed trade in payment; 
their reply was, they were selling on commission, and 
could take nothing else but money for it. 

The second query I know nothing about. 

Sd. The price of domestic salt in Jackson, varies from 
one dollar to one dollar twenty-five cents per fifty pounds, 
jand that weighed with old rusty steelyards that will not 
| preponderate, for eight or ten pounds. Foreign salt is 
never lower than one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
| fifty pounds. Domestic, by the barrel, varies from seventy- 
five to eighty-seven and a half cents; foreign ditto, one 
dollar per fifty pounds by the sack, after paying for the 
weight of the sack, and then adding fifty cents more for 
the sack. The common freightage from New Orleans to 
the Cape, from seventy-five cents to one dollar per hun- 
dred. 

4th. As to this query I know nothing of myself. 

5th. This I likewise know nothing about. 

6th. This query I have answered as to the weight per 
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bushel, only the measured bushel, which, as near as I can|S. Bannovn, of Vi irginia,} for the e xpress purpose of 
say pointed, domestic salt will weigh from sixty-five to|enabling the agent to answer it before that committe: 

seventy, foreign ditto, from seventy-five to ei ighty -five. but who had not availed himself of that opportunity. 


7th. In selling by the barrel, thirty pounds is allowed 
for the barrel; if you take it by the nominal quanti ty, you 
pay seventy-five cents; but if you have it weighed, eig “ty 
seven and a half cents is most common. the names of the payers and receivers in the ** dead wel; 
8th. As to the manner of selling, it is for money alone,| ‘¥S/em;s the names being now omitted, as it is not the of 
. pat 
and that in hand; no produce nor credit in the case will| Je of / Ur. B. to interfere with individuals, but to ex; 
answer. a system. 


Statement of a citizen of Kenhawa, furnished a $ anonymous 
that he may not compromise his tronquillity, but with 








(atta ay 





li 


9th. It t appears that there is no co mpetition here; when **Dead wells are now common at the Kenhawa salincs, 
and are giving to the place a dilapidated and melanchol 


there isa scarcity it is sure to rise, and ple nty never brings | 


it down lower than the above stated prices. lappearance, and doi ng arealinjury tothe country. The 
10th. This query I cannot answer. are many of these dead wells, and monopolizers pay tl 
11th. As to domestic salt they will not receive beef or jow ner for k ttingthem remainidle. * * * and * 

pork pickled with it, and it does not answer for butter for \* receive about $1,500 per annum for two dead wells 

exportation. le * * receives about $3,000 per annum for one. * 
12th. Beef nor pork will not be received in New Or- | * about $1,500 per annum for another. Many oth 






leans if put up in common salt. jreceive less or greater sums upo! n the same terms. Besi 
13th. If any does go down put up in common salt, it |dead wells, there are also unborn wells, whose owners a1 
has to be repacked with one bushel of alum salt for each | ipaid for not letting them be dug. I know s ial of 
barrel. this kind. * * * receives $1,250 per annum not to 
14th. I have long experience d the advantage of giving dig < awellonhisland; * * * receives $1,500 annually 
salt to stock of every kind; if lam working my horses, and/on the same terms; * * * receives $2,500 per annun 
m7 fail eating, give them salt or salt and w ater to drink; |in the same w ay; and I have no doubt, many others, « 

I discover it immediately restores them to their appetite, jit is all a thing ‘of notorie ty inthe n eigh bo hood. Befo: 
and they perform their labor much better. ‘Through the | the monopoly, the price of salt was about a shilling 
winter I salt them twice a week, and through the working | bushel, as it is called, and as often under as above tha 
season ever other day. I find it necessary to salt cattle | price, and it could he got for any kind of trade; since the 
through the winter once a week, they eat their rough|monopoly, it is fifty cents cash, ‘and none will be sold for 
food much better, and look better in the spring; and when j retail to the people of the States, except to those who will 
the grass and herbs begin to put up, I find it necessary to|bind themselves to avoid competition with the monopo! 
salt every other day, and then through the summer twice |ers at their depots. The company that monopolize 
a week, and have always noticed, if I neglected salting} works are the chief shippers, and through their ag 
one week, my milch cows failed of their milk. I have|retail to the people in most of the Western States, fix 
some neighbors that seldom salt their stock at all, and I their own price, their own weight, and the quantity wh 
take notice that my cattle look as well in the spring as|each State isto have, except so far as they are interfi 
theirs do in the fall. Their reason for not salting they | with by alum salt from New Orleans.” 
say is, that salt isso dear. Sheep and hogs require salt 
at any rate once a week through the summer; hogs put! 
up atte n much better by being well salted. 





, a 


After reading, or referring to the extracts of evidenc 
taken before the Committee of the British House of Com 
‘ | mons on the salt duties, and reading or stating the com 
sth. The advantage of salt for damaged hay 1 know is munic: ati ons received by himself from citizens of the West 
gre mS I have seen hay that Jooked like it was almost en- ern States, Brnton proceeded to make copious an 


tirely spoiled, and when stacked up with salt, cattle eat it| jexten ‘ded rem: vay s upon the uses of salt in agriculture a1 
clean, and looked well; but salt selling so high as it does, | manufactures; the d. Terence between the impure 
prevents us poor people from having it by us even for the | ferjor salt made by boiling well water, and the clean, p: 
use of our stock and pickling up our meat, as nothing but | and crvstallized salt made by the rays of the sun, in h 
money will get it. Go to a merchant, and ask if he wants | ¢}imates, out of the water of the én: the vanetr of us 
any kind of produce, if he says yes—well, I will bring it!tg which the well water salt was wholly unfit and 





f 


at such a dz 1y—I want some salt to pickle up my meat, for quate; and the cruel i inj stice, on the part of the Federal : 
{ have got no money—his reply is, &: jsalt is a cash, article; | Government, of expelling the pure s salt from the country p 
I cannot sell it for produce. W ell, am obliged to have by an oppressive tax, whic h might otherwise be had both 


salt; if you will trust me a little while, I will pay you the | ¢) eap and abundant, for the purpose of compelling | 
money for it. His reply then is, I merely bring salt for | to use the inferior salt at an enor “mous and unconscion: 
accommodation; I make nothing on it; 1 must have the} | price. 
money down, or otherwise, will reply, I am selling on!” 1, He remarked on the value of salt to stoc k, as proved 
commission, and am obliged to have the money. On these | iby both the English and American testimony. It was 
erms I have known men to do without salt until they had | proved that the health of all animals was pre served | 
suffered considerably for want of that article, unless they |and with this preservation of health, ensued all the advan 
could borrow of a neighbor. Itage s of increased growth and fattening, prolonged life, h 
Honorable sir, if your interference in Congress can | multiplied offspring; and superior flavor to the flesh, the 
mitigate the matter, it will confer a very requisite favor on} milk, the butter, the cheese, the bacon, beef, and pork 
our neighborhood. | which were made from them. In England, it was com- 
Mr. B., after readi ng or referring to these communica- | puted that the advantage to the stock from all 
tions, whi ich were given under the : dee names, stated | sources was 25 per ce nt. per annum. On one farm it was 
that h e had another of very material import which he |r: ated at about 333 per cent. ; and the aggregate advant: 





would read to the Se nate, but without the name . He had|or rather the aggregate loss to the farmers for want of s 
the less reluctance in doing this, because he had endea-| was stated to exceed the annual amount of the tax, whi 
. c r iy } ? ‘ . 
vored to give to the agent of the Kenhawa company, who} was about 7,000,000 dollars. 
had been in attends ince upon the other House during the! 2. He remarked on the nec ssity of sun-made salt for : 


session, an opportunity to answer. He had communicated | butter and cheese. ce up in common aa the butte! 
} 


the statement to a member of the Committee on Manuf: ic-! soon bees ume rancid, and sold at less than half the price o! 
tures, whose name he was at liberty to mention, [Mr. J. /alum salt butter at New Orleans and in the West Indies 
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He » attributed the general inferiority of American cheese| for sale. Another disastrous consequence, but not so visi- 
to the impure salt which was used in making it; and] ble to the passing eye, was the loss of all these articles for 
- It upon the articles of cheese and butter as sources of| exportation. The exportation of soap and candles had 
ealth to the stock-raising States, if duly improved by the} lately amounted to 912 2 ,000 dollars in the year; and of lea- 
use of pure salt. He said the exports of the last years ther, boots, shoes, and saddlery, to 450 ,000 dollars. These 
had reached the value of $177,000 per annum; which, | exportations went from the Atlantic cities to the West In- 
though considerable, was a trifle compared to the con-| dies, and chiefly grew out of the gifts which the Western 
sumption in our towns, and the export to the Lower Mis-| farmers made of their hides and tallow to the drovers. 
sissippi. He considered the farmersas losing the one-half of | They were exportations which belonged to the West, not 
their whole sales of butter and cheese, by using artifici al| only because it produc ed the material out of which the 
salt, made by men, ins — of using the natural crystall'ze dl) manufactured articles were made, but it was the best place 
salt, made by nature. ‘To the cows on dairy farms, it w as) for carrying on the ms anufactory of them on account of the 
proved in England, that half a bushel of salt per annum | | ches apne ss of provisions, and the facilities of exporting di- 
was necessary; and the milk, butter, and cheese, all were} rect tothe West Indies 
richer and better flavored when that quantity, or more, Mr. B. made afurthe r illustration of the evils of driving 
was given. Common salt would do for the cows to lick;| beef cattle from the West, in its effect upon the internal 
but alum salt was indispensable for butter and cheese that| navigation and domestic markets of the great valley. The 
was to be long kept or exported. Mississippi river was to the West what the Mediterranean 
In the article of bacon he estimated the loss at near-| sea was to the Romans; it is mare nostram—our sea——and 
ly one-half in using the fire-made salt. Such bacon would! the steamboats and other boats upon it constitute our na- 
not sell for much more than half price in any of our mar-| vigation. The building of these vessels gives employment 
ket towns, and could not be carried to the Southern cli-| toa multitude of useful and respectable mechanics; creates 
mates, or exported, without danger of spoiling and be-!a demand for vast quantities of wood, iron, paints, and 
coming a total loss. Such bacon was often a drug in the; glass; furniture of every de scription; « daily supplies of pro- 
market at New Orleans at two cents a pound, a mere re-| visions; wood for fuel, now estimate data million of dollars 
fuse article at that pyice, while the alum salt bacon was a} per annum; and for an immense number of persons to na- 
ready sale at six or eight cents. vigate and manage the boats. The aggregute of all these 
4. In pickled pork. For this purpose alum salt was in-| expenditures connected with steamboat building and navi- 
dispensable. ‘The artificial salt would answer no purpose. | gation, was several millions of dollars per annum, and was 
rhe poisonous ingredients called slack and bittern, which, the most profitable kind of expenditure, for it was carried to 
it contained, corrupted the pork in warm climates, and’ the very doors of the people, and delivered into their hands 
the soluble nature of the salt itself, by dissolving immedi-| in theirown houses. Having drawn the picture of the ad- 
ately, brought all the pieces in contact, and made each vantages of steamboat navigation to th e West, Mr.B. ventur- 
assist in destroying the other. ‘The crystallized salt, be-| ed to make the suggestion that they would be nearly dou- 
sides being free from slack and bittern, is large in the| bled by substituting a change in the beef trade, from driv- 
grain, and so far insoluble that a layer of it remains for| ing the cattle on the hoof to the Atlantic cities, to sending 


years between each piece of meat, and acting as a perpe-| the beef pickled to New Orleans and the West Indies. 
tual preservative. Mr. B. said that bacon might be made,| Such a change would open a new and immense head for 


after a fashion, with boiled salt; but pickled pork not at| freight down the river, and a corresponding increase for 
all. For that purpose, the sun made salt was a sine qua| freight back; for it was of the nature of exports and im- 
non. For want of this salt, the Western farmers had got} ports to emulate each other; it would produce diminished 
into the general custom of ‘making bacon, whereby they| prices for under cargo, of which salt would be the chief; and 
lost about one-third of the product of their hog stock; for} a corresponding increase of every expenditure connected 
the bacon dried and wasted near a third by the time it was] with the construction and navigation of steamboats. He 
sold, and would then sell for no more than pickled pork, | then averred that this change, and the stupendous | benefits 
vhich lost not an ounce in weight von the day it was put| resulting from it, depended solely and exclusively upon 
nto the barrel till sold. A difference of one-third to be| the free use of alum salt—1 pon the abolition of the duty 
saved in the annual product of the hed x stock, would be| upon that article—upon the simple and obvious process of 
ninense to the farmers; and this difference would be say-!} | permitting the Western people to use the salt according to 
ed by the repeal of the duty an alum salt. | their wants and wishes, which God had created for them 
5. In pickled beef. For this purpose alum salt is abso-| in all the islands of the Gulfof Mexico. And he ridiculed 
lutely indispensable. Beef con not be pickled without} with contemptuous sarcasm the affected alarms of those 
it; and, therefore, to find a market, the beef cattle were| who expressed the fear that there would not be salt enough 
driven off upon the hoof. Mr. B,pronounced it to be aj if the domestic manufactories checked their operations. 
kc _ business, a most disadvantageous traffic, to any| He said it was a fear that there would be a failure of sun- 
country to drive away its beef cattle to be sold on the| shine and sea water. 
hoof. The immediate loss in that of peration was nearly; Having briefly to uched upon the important uses of salt in 
one-half the value of the beef, and the whole loss of the} agriculture, and especially for stock and provisions, Mr. 
hide, tallow, and offal; the consequential loss was, in the| B. proceeded to notice the disadvantages under which the 
purchase of leather and manufactures of leather, and the! farmers ofthe Western States labored with respect to that 
purchase of soap and candles, and also in the loss of lea-| article. At the head of the list of these disadvantages, or 
ther, soap, and candles for exportation. Pickled beef in} oy senor, as they might with greater propriety be call- 


7 . a yal 5! 
W Orleans was usually from eight to twelve dollars a ed, tood the appalling and astounding fact, that ibe whole 


rrel, which was from four to six cents a pound. The salt trade of the West, so far as it de} vended upon the do- 
farmers of the West usually sell their cattle at from 14 to} mestic manufactories, was one vast al nd cruel 1 


i * ries, monopoly 
- \ re pound; thus suffi ring a loss of nearly one half} The amazing fact was proved by a variety of testimony; 
the beef; the hide and tallow, which is worth as much! it was known to every Western Senator present; it was felt 


cs 











3 — beef sells for at such rates, being thrown into the| at home, in every department o! agricul re, by all the 

gain, and given away. The disastrous effect of this farmers of the West. ' The baleful effects of this horrid 
suic dal business was seen in every town in the West,| monopoly were forcibly depicted by the witnesses whose 
whe re foreign hides from South America, foré ign leather, | communications he had read. Double price and scant 





200ts , shoes, and saddlery, and foreign — and candles,} measure; the whole country distr 
from Europe and the Atlantic States, were daily exhibited} stinted; re 





cted, allowanced, and 


ady money exacted; wells rented from thi 
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owners to lie idle; new wells prevented from being dug; 
overgrown fortunes to the monopolizers, privation, want, 

and suffering among the people and stock: such was the 

shocking and revolting picture which these communica- 
tions presented to the Senate. Mr. B. animadverted in 
the most indignant terms upon monopolies of every spe- 
cies, and placed the salt monopoly at the head of the abo-| 
minable and infernal list. He said this very monopoly was | 
one of the causes which brought Charles the First to the 
block. Queen Elizabeth, though a petticoated tyrant, 
had the humanity, or rather sagacity, to suppress the} 
salt monopoly, towards the close of her reign; for which 
act of mercy and condescension the whole Parliament! 
went ina body to thank and bless her as an angel of be-| 

neficence. The bigot Stuarts revived it, and paid the for- 

feiture in the loss of life and kingdom. There had been} 
no monopoly of salt in England since Charles the First had | 
lost his head; the States beyond the Allegany mountains | 
were the only example of that oppression at this time ex- 

isting in the civilized world. Mr. B. considered the pre-| 
sent “duty on foreign salt asthe father and guardian of this | 
domestic monopoly. He considered it the protector, de-| 
fender, and supporter of the monopolists. He considered | 
the act of Congress which kept up this duty, as the law 
which established this monopoly; and denounced such a 
law, not merely as odious and oppressive, but as a species 

of impie ty and sacrilege, a species of revolt and rebellion | 
against the providence of God, who had created salt, | 
and spread it through the universe, for the use of man| 
and beast, and as the preservative principle of life and 
health in both. ‘The sea was filled with it, and the sun 
manufactured it. It came cheap and pure from that manu- 

factory, established by Divine wisdom, and co-extensive 

with the bounds of the habitable globe. Salt was the 

preservative principle of the world. Every living animal | 
must have it; every species of food must contain it. With- 
out it, universal death and corruption would ensue. The 
disciples of Christ were called by their master ‘the salt 
of the earth;” and that divine metaphor was intended to| 
convey to the understandings of all people the knowledge 
of the preservative nature of their mission, a mission which 
was to save the moral world from corruption, as salt pre-| 
serves the animal and material world. Laws to prevent} 
any portion of the human race from using the pure and} 
perfec ct salt made by the rays of the sun out ofthe waves of| 
the sea, if enacted without a dire necessit y, were impi- 
ous contrivances to frustrate the beneficence of God. <A 

war for self-preservation alone could justify such laws. 

They had existed in all countries, and had run highest 
where human liberty was at the oe ebb. They are 
now disappearing, vanishihg, and ae before the recu-| 
perative energies of popular rights. he gabelle fell, in| 
France, before the march of jguatitian In England, ‘this| 
unnatural tax, after obtaining the monstrous he ight of fif- 
teen shillings a bushel, sunk and disappeared before the 
labors of that pre-eminent committee from whose reports 
afew imperfect and mutilated extracts have been read. 
The salt tax disappeared from the United States about 
twenty years ago, during the auspicious administration of} 
the immortal Jefferson. Even Spain, the last country} 

upon earth in which to look for a lib. ral example, was | 
instance of the generous use of salt. ‘The United States| 
alone are now presenting the example of ke e ping up this| 
odious tax, of kee ping it up without necessity, of ke -eping | 
it up for the oppression of the people, for the protection | 
of monopolizers, for the impoverish ment and degradation | 
of the West. But let the people not despair. Relie f, | 
though out of sight, is sometimes near at hand. The} 
darkest hour of the night is that which precedes the 

break of day. In England, in 1801, the first attempt of 

the friends of the people to reduce the salt tax, was fol- 

lowed by the insult and outrage of raising it. ‘The Pitt 

administration, to punish and intimidate those who propos- 








dollar, ora dollar and a quarter, was exacted from the } 


j artificial salt, 


j islands, of which it is the chief, the average 


| ceivable production of the farm and the forest, and « 


;contents of their boat (which, moored to the levee, 


| parlor, and bed-room) in the course of the winter mo 


ed the abolition, iiamueiiotaly raised the duty from ten + 
fifteen shillings a bushel; but they raised the spirit of : 
people at the same time, andin a few years the whol 
pressive burden fell to the earth. 

Resulting from this monopoly, thus established a 
tected, came the present enormous price of salt. Met 
begged Senators to recollect the testimony he had reg 
| and reflect in how many places the sum of 75 cents, o; 


— 


«he ansehen AIGA CE 


| ple for about two pecks and a half of inferior, fire-ma 
imposed upon them under the scandaliz 
name ofa bushel. If the duty was off, he would venty 
to affirm that the price ¢ f pure, sun-ms ae, crystallized s 
would not exceed a picaillon for a real bushel lat New 0 
leans, and three or four picaillons in the central parts 
the valley of the Mississippi. His calculation was this 
the import price of this fine salt was, at present, SIX ¢ 
for that of Malta; cight cents for that of Spain and P 
| gal; nine cents for that of Turk’s Island; and that, 
vast increase which the foreign salt trade would : 
and the reduced price of the salt from Turk’s Isk iad, 
British possession) in consequence of the direct inter 
with that island, or rather with the five hundred Bah 
price at N 
Orleans would be six and a quarter cents; freight for sa! 
under cargo, was now about one-third of a cent per px 
and would soon be brought by the great boats, during 
spring floods, for one-fourth of a cent. ‘Thus, woul 
price of alum salt, at Louisville, aa reduced to about 
cents a bushel. Low as this would be, a great propo: 
of the Western farmers would get it on still better ter 
| Thousands of flat-bottomed boats made without exp: 
| navigated without skill or labor, loaded with every « 


scending from all the confluent streams of the Mississip; 
visit New Orleans every winter. The owners are t! 
own factors and commission merchants. They sell out! 
labelled with its contents, serves for warehouse, k 

| when they could do but little at home; buy their gi 
|ries in the spring, step on board a steamer with th 
mily supplies, and, for six dollars, are at home in eiglit 
ten days, ready to commence the new crop with the 
turn of the vernal season. To all such the acquisit 

two or three sacks of pure and perfect salt would be | 
thing out the exchange of a few loose vegetables, w! 
would have rotted at home. 

Mr. B. maintained that the salt tax fell heaviest u 
the laboring classes, and upon the poor. They used n 
salt in proportion to their wealth, and bought at a d 
vantage, because they bought in a pinch, in small q 
ties, at retail prices, raised ‘the money to buy it at a sa 
fice, and were most subject to be imposed a bot! 
to weight, quality, and price. It was so in England; 
so here. Look at the English testimony! It tells you 
tax was harder upon the peasant than the nobleman. Look 
at the American testimony! It tells you that the p« 
in remote places—the small farmers, remote from grea 
towns, had to pay the highest prices, received the scant 
measure, and suffered most from extortion and imposit 
It was in such places, and among such customers, tha 
weighed bushei of fifty pounds would find ample accomn 
dation for lodging, | in a half bushel measure; that tl 
rusty steelyarcds were used, that would not preponcers' 
for ten pounds in fifty; that the deficient barrels \ 
obliged to be taken at the marked weight; and that t! 
extortionate prices of one and two dollars for these s 
weight bushels, equal to two and four dollars for real mea 
sured bushels, and that for well-water salt, impregns 
with poisonous ingredients, and only half the streng rth ot 
sea-water salt, were actually paid by the helpless peoples 
and received by the relentless monopolizers! And ye t, in 
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the face of these damning facts, in the midst of the cries] tion of the Union should be thrown on the domestic sup- 
of these suffering people, there is a scheme on foot, not ply, and the sheep supplied first, there would not be one 
only to resist the reduction, but to effect the increase of| grain left for the hogs, horses, cattle, people, and the 
this diabolical tax! to raise it from ten to fifteen cents. thousand uses beside, for which salt is indispensable! So 
Here Mr. B. alluded to the bill in the House of Repre- much for the domestic supply! It had been computed in 
sentatives, to increase the salt tax, and thought this bill England that the supply of salt to the shee p was the saving 
ought to be proclaimed throughout the West by a herald of six hundred thousand head from dying annually; the 
and a trumpet, to rouse and alarm the people, and to put loss of W estern stock for want of salt cannot be estimated. 
them on their guard against the dangers it portended. ] | But it is a point for We stern farmers to think of. I et each 
Resulting from this monopoly, and the most degrading | one make the computation for himself, and consider what 
of its consequences, was the power to allowance and dis-| his annual loss is in cattle, hogs, she ep, al d horse S; for 
trict the country for the consumption of salt. ‘The West-| want of this condiment to their food; this me dicine for 
ern country was districted and allowanced. All the wit- their health; this attraction against running wild; and the n 
nesses prove the mortifying fact. Depots are established, | estimate, if he can, the annual aggregate loss of the nine 
and agents appointed to supply each district. No com-| Western States und Territorie s. : 
petition is permitte d. No competition can come, except} Mr. B. affirmed that the stint of salt was universal in 
from New Orleans, and that in the season of high water. | the West; that it « xtended to allthe operations of the far 
To prevent the fullness of the supply from operating on| mer; that it even extended to the pots and tables of the 


ghness of the price, the invention of ‘ dead wells”| poor! He be lieved that such an instance of stint, for a 
was made, and a multitude of wells, rented from their| necessary of life, did not exist among the negroes of the 
owners, have been permitted to stand idle. Nay, more;| West India islands. He believed that those negroes re- 
a further exertion of this invention has exhibited the pro-| ceived from their masters, crucl as many of them were, 

gv of wells suppressed-—of unborn wells stifled in the|a larger and better allowance of salt than the average of 
womb of the earth—by hiring and paying people not to} Western farmers r¢ ceived from the ine xorable monopo- 
dig for their salt water! ‘The conse quence of these enor-| lists. He said the entire West was a stoc k-raising country. 
mities was, stint in the supply, excess in the price. The The farmers there, like the patriarchs of old, est mated 
country was starved for salt, and made to pay double, in| their we alth, in a great degree, by the numbe r of their 
many places quadruple its value. The domestic supply flocks and herds. Before the invention of ste amboats, this 
s not equal to one-fifth of the demand. The whole quan-| rich vein of wealth was but sl ghtly and imperfectly de- 
tty made in the United States, as proved by the returns| Vel ped. Want of salt prevent d its deve lopment. Com- 
of the salt-makers themselves to the Secretary of the Trea-| mon salt could not be had in sufficient quantity for salting 
sury, does not exceed five millions of bushels: while the| the stock. Not a pound of alum salt could be had for 
consumption of the country would r¢ quire thirty millions. | curing bacon, preserving butter ar d cheese, and pickling 
rhe whol Pp! iuct of the W est, includn al Western Penn-| beef and pe rk. Fore ign salt, of no kind, « ould enter the 
yivamia and the Holston works in \ irgin a. do not exceed | ‘ ast and fertile r ions ¢ fthe West. Fre ight, up the Mis- 














a, 
two and a half mill sof bushels, weighed bushels; each | sissippi, in keel boats and barges, was seven or eight cents 
fwhich bushel, with a littl packing and heaping, would |2 po d--across the Allegany mountains, In wagons, was 
comfortably establish itself in a half bushel measure. as much or more; and then commenced, from hard neces- 
Mr. B. believed that the stock alone of the United| sity and from absolute want of alum salt, the 
States would require twenty millions of bushels. He bot- : A off be 
{ L his estima upon the consumption in England ec mcans ¢ 
; d of 
bringing 
f the dut off, t 
il parts ol th Gi t 
made sult, would not ex- 
ceed twenty-five cents per bushel; while, to those farmers 


: : 
who trade down the river, the price could not exceed 


three pi uillons. This ch ap importation of pure salt 
this unlimited means of inq 


ring it atthe one thirty- 
it, was the gre ate st bl ssing" 

at blessings which the wonderful inventicn 
ts has conferred upon the West. It was the 
ich was Ja f give full development to 
in of wealth--richer than the mines of Mexi- 






: ; 

nes more extensive, and the keen ng of stock more casy, 
: a 
i 








would assume the stock census of England as furnish- -her stock and provision trade! Providence, 
g, ott criterion of numbers, but the dat for calcu- goodn ss, and to crown the bl ssings of the 
la ic sheep of the United St bly one-| 21 West, sent this miraculous invention to give us that 
third, cattle and horses doubtful, re nue h was wanting, and never could have been got 
n Assun this calculation num-/ without it; the pure muriate of soda; the natural crystal- 
f stock, the n wily i il ‘the use |lized salt; the native, unmixed product of the sun and 
of gt food, Lespecially wild gt -usualin}sea; the salt of Divine manufactory; as much superior to 
ve United 8 e3; and this grass wa or free | artificial fire-made salt as the works of God are superior 
{ om saltness use, the United States cing aconti nt, to the works of man! Upon th di pensation of sucha 
and not an island, the saline dews which corrected the fresh- | Providence, it was to have been expected that the Federal 
ness of th grass, dil not extend to th interior States. | Le £ slature, to whom the whol power of revulat ng 10o- 
Assun 5 lh p of th United States to be one-third ir ign Commerce had been ass gned by the States, whether 
lo the English flock, to wit, ten millions of head, and al-| wisely or not, time, and, above all, the continuance of the 
Ww ¢ 


ig to each sheep the English supply, ¢ f halfa pound salt tax, will show, it was to have been expected that the 


eek, which made half a bushel a year, and it resulted | Federal Legislature (that part of it, at all events, which 
that the sheep alone of the United States required five ‘assumed to b ular friends of domestic industry ) 
| a 


milhons of bushels of salt per annum! 





yeing just as much would have given all poss ble aid to the import ition of 


he domestic manufaet rs made! so that if the popula- this Heaven-sent salt A bounty in favor of the ships 
| 
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which brought it, would have rested upon the same con- 
stitutional construction, and upon infinitely greater reasons 
of justice than a bounty in favor of vessels which bring 
home fish. The greatest exertions might have been ex- 
pected for the encouragement of this importation. Every 
reason which the head could conceive, or the tongue could 
utter, sprung forth in favor of the encouragement; not aj 
single reason th: at craft and cunning could devise, could 
be arrayed against it. ‘The whole vocabul ary of the 
s* American system *” furnished not a word against it: for 
that system rests upon the basis of making at home, and 
furnishing to the citizen, the same article, better and cheap- 
er than the imported one! Well, alum —— which compre- 
hends all cry stallized salt, (and all salt made by the sun, 
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ithe odin tax is not only resisted, but an increase of the 
oppression is actually demanded! 

Mr. B. drew the line of distinction between good and 
bad salt. It was a line easy to be drawn, for it was th 
line between the works of nature and the works of ; 2 
All salt that was made by boiling, no matter out of 


ste 


water, was impure and imperfe ct; for the agitation and t ; 
heat prevented crystallization, and retained the pois 
ingredients called slack and bittern; all salt made by i 


power of the sun was pure and perfect; all the poiso 

ingredients having settled to the bottom, and the salt its 
forming into lumps by concretion and erystallization. 1 
artificial : salt, made by boiling, is good for many p Ur] 


for salting stock, preserving hay and fodder, for dail 





and none other, is crystallized, ) alum ats is not made in 
the United States, (a little in the Northeast excepted, ) not| 
a pound of it is made in the West, nor any rival to it, nor 
substitute for it. By consequence, it cor tld not be made} 
cheaper and better athome! The ‘* Americ an sys stem” 
was for it, instead of being against it, unless it is intended 
to exc lude the industry of the farmer, who raises stock and 
salts provisions, from the industry to be protected by that 
system. A bounty mig! ht have been expected in favor of 
every ship that should bri ng sun-made salt to New Orleans. 
Instead of th: it, what have we see! 
actually ¢ mployé d to keep this salt away! <A hostile and 
repulsive tax of twenty cents imposed upon every eight 
cents’ worth of this indispensable salt! A requisition upon 
the ship that brings it, to pay tw a half its value 
into the coffers of the Federal Government before 
ship is allowed to land Bond and securi 
when the money cannot be paid down! And this security 
to be exacted from strangers who have crossed the wide 
seas to exchange the'r surplus salt for our surplus provi- 
! And, in consequence of these heavy and merciless 
exactions, most of the sh ps bring os of salt— 
forced to bring stones by the Federal Government, and 
realizing the compulsive illustration of the strongest re- 
proach contained in the sacred pages of the Holy Evan- 
gelists! ‘They would bring salt for ballast in preference 
to stones, if the laws would permit them. Many that 
bring salt, throw it overboard, in the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. When no longer nec stem d for ballast, they 
into the river, because th: vy are neither able to pay the 
duty in ready money, nor to lelatin the security which the 
credit system 1 quires. Is this imagi or is it reality’ 
It is reality!’ And no longer ago than the last summer, 
the troubled waves of the Mississippi, and the dark 
of midnight, were the conscious witnesses of this lamenta- 
ble fac t, ‘of this dire oO pc ration of tax 
of America! Mr. B. said he | 


> and 








sions 


stones 


nation, 


shades 





1? Federal legislation | fire-made salt would not answer the great purposes of 


icurers, if presented to them as a gift. 


that] possibility of producing a domestic supply of t! 
ty required, |; article 


throw it}; 


alt out of the land} 


lin fresh meat and vegetables; and, by help of muc hs k 


and long drying, will save bacon for family use. 'T' 
tural, sun-made salt was indispensable to pickling bec 
|pork, and to curing bacon, butter, and cheese for ex} 
tation, or the Southern markets. It was of the tax uw 
this latter kind of salt that he complained so much; ak 
of salt so indispensable to the provision trade of the W 
and so impossible to be made by the domestic m: 

rers. To this part of the argument he invited, and iny 
and almost defied, the response of his opponents. 1 


i 


It could not be used by the } 
Sun-made ¢ 
would answer. It must be had, cost what it may; 

tax upon it wasan oppression upon the people, without 


prov ision trade. 
} 


The domestic salt would not answer! All t 
testimony proved this great and cardinal fact. Hi 

not rec apitul: ite that testimony; but would refer to 
circumstance mentioned by the ee Mr. Ly 
the House of Representatives, and of which he, Mr. B 
was also witness—that of alum salt delivered at M: 

in November last. Thissalt had crossed the Gulf of M 
leo. It had ascended the Mississippi, in a ship, to 
Orleans; then to Louisville, in a steamboat; then to M 
ville, in a keel towed by a steamer. It had tras 
thousand miles of gulf, and nineteen hundred miles cf 
navigation, to reach its point of delivery; and 

in the immediate neighborhood of the great Kenh 
works! there to be employed in salting Kentucky 
for exportation, or Southern consumption! H 

| whe Iming and conclusive the bare annunciation of 
| pregnant fact! And that no circumstance m! ight 
ing to complete the power of this impressive a 
favor of foreign salt, the company’s own steambe: 
it! Thus making themselves public and unans 
witnesses to the total inefficacy of the ir own salt, 


r 


¢ hy 








had | an of this sacrifice; 
this new species of ee not to propitiate the genius 
of the river, but a appease the infernal genius of the salt 
tax, soon after pent ne <a and had laid it up in his me- 
mory for veriivitien: That verification was quickly re- 
ceived; for on his passage to this city, in the mo nth of| 
November last, he fell in at Louisville, Kentucky, with the 
surveyor and inspector of the port of New Orle ans, Major! 
Spotts, formerly of the army, and lately app rove d by the | 
Senate both as a military and civil officer, and 





reccived a confirmation of the fact. Two ships, Major 
Spotts was certain, had thrown their salt overboard; others 


he suspected 


I of having done so! These 


shi] s, 
ring all the 
addition to the loss of the salt, because they cot 
pay the cuties, nor give the security, nor fin 
receive the salt as a gift, with a tax of twenty 
bushel upon it! At that very moment the j 
of the West suffering for salt! And 


ing 
these oppressions practised? For the 


penalties of violating the 


laws, in 
ild neither 


revenue 


WwW hol 
for whose benefit are 
benefit of a few hun- 


dred monopolizers in the West, and a few thousand fish-| 
For their benefit, the repeal of 


ermen in the Northeast! 


rem him! 


thus en-/|y 
countering the risk of forfeiting their cargoes, and incur- | 


d any body to! 
cents a/a million of dollars per annum. 
> interior}allowed nothing in the way of drawback of duty ‘ 


absolute necessity of using the for eign! 
Mr. B. insisted that the burthen of the salt tax up 
| West was aggravated by contrast; for in the N 
there were “drawbacks, bounties, and allowar 
more than indemnified the fishing interest for t! 
|tion of the tax which they paid. They were alloy 
draw out of the Tre ‘ASUrY, = the end of ¢ ach yt 
much money as had been paid, or supposed to hay 
paid, for duties on the salt e mployed in curing: fish 
| unde r this system of drawbacks and allowances, up' 
of five millions of dollars had already been drawn. 1 
igilant Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. Inenam,] had 
covered large frauds in this business, say to the - ol 
fifty thousand dollars ina si ingle year; ‘but the law 
yet in force; and while they continued, the k ‘a fror 
treasury on this account must still amount to a qu: 
The Western States 
beef and pork exported by them. ‘These States, t : 
fore, felt the unmitigated weight of the tax, whil tot 
friends in the Northeast it was actually a mone} 
business. This was unequal and unjust in the es 




































1831 Fes. 8, 1831 bauty 
i thie The constitution declared, and, if it did not, the first prin- 
ciple of equity would declare, that taxes should be equal 
ind uniform throughout the Union. But this equality was 
zs lestroyed when the tax was refunded to one quarter and 
' not refunded to another. It was the same thing as if, in 
what yw imposing it, the levy of the tax should be by sec- 
it ; omitting on ction entirely from the operation of 
; v} it would be better in this case to levy by sec- 
' ; } \ ithas been proved at the treasury that a 
mn draws back more than it pays—-more than 
‘+ woul i » levy had not 
I ched salt tax toa 
. t of tl it | 
\ at all: f requires it 
shoul l; ‘unded to all, 
wh t i levying it? The people of the North- 
ist, with whom salt 1 fish is t lominant food, have a 
, lraw k of the duty allowed them; the people of th 
7 Sou ul West, witl 10m sal l i 11S; predominant 
: food, have no drawback id thus the oF on of the law 
W unequal vell as oppressive. The remedy for th 
le is to lish the tax, and all the suy 
rawback l 3, and allowa » Which rest upon it 
: 1 fart , continued Mr. B., the class most in- 
’ terested in 1 abolition of this t: t] feel it to th 
. quick; and } Id not allude to that m ‘ious class of 
cit i t] the deepest feelings of thy and con- 
rhe the soul and body » country. 
I r la Ip 1 all tl lements of subsistence t 
? Lb t Ch il } Vi e to be f nd upon cy ry 
A t of cont t to the publ ry hey wer 
] ‘ } ‘ : ee } 
- | i i > 1¢ jury panncl, 
the 1 1] ie brid list, ! every other list which 
y exacted t payment of money the performance of ser- 
ur. I ! \ t< list on which their names were 
- to! I ! ' t Wi on list of office! } i ; 
pol rank for service d. 
M ] a body of men ¢ ynum ) oO 
ly tod i to suffer for tl er oO 
‘ ito | 3 from t, ou ht atl to be unin 
t l 2 I it I Vs h ld n t | u ud 
er hem, if they are not for them Fair play, 
: t les } h i norti <6] > nOUS fu 99 
~*§ Jot i] hould be t ready granted prayet 
5 Y l hthe I | | Gove I 
l ! h dut for rn iUrics 
lly excl tft n by th tal failure 
' | de Genive touukit iy het ota 
i _* hil WUT ly 
{ | Lint n of the States in conferring tha 
! ( ress! An indispensable ingredient, not 
ier wealth, but in their 1 c 1 only to | 
irom t 1, ] id d \ th a luty of three t ines 
fore they can us t t hor + rh Gulf of 
I urated with the purest salt. Two thousand 
{ W t Che Bahama lone, about fiv 
\ 1 number, of which ‘Turk’s Island is the chief, 
t! rv channel to New Or! ld glut t! 
1S ) \I nNni ata picaill _ 
uy t 1 Vv; ns: ve + f{ 
Gover lent gets betw 1 { pa 
} ct of he Dow Oo ] Q 
J taou > Of the po r to lay dut , obstructs 
iv Lu il a 1 il i x hange of com- 
hye h the wants and superfluities of tl 
\ oO powerfu \ cts, and so urgently 
if i ume W The Federal Govern- 
V I t all the land. ly t hole domain 
¢} } 
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full of salt; the Western farmers want it; they are debar- 
red its use; and that by a Government whose taxes they 
pay, whose battles they fight, whose burdens they bear, 
and whos > favors they seldom re ceiv e. We have a Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, so styled, at least, whether by way 
of antithesis was not for him [Mr. B.] to say; certain it 
was, the name, if notthe design, of the committee should 
| have put them at the head of all the measures for the abo- 
lition of the salt taxes, and reduction of the price of refuse 
lands. He felt himself to be doing the business of that 
committee, and hoped they would soon be found fellow- 
laborers and co-operators together. 

and all the departments of agriculture, are 
chief sufferers by the salt duty; but they are not the 
Manufactures suffer also; and it was com- 
one of the wit 
ish House of Commons, 


] ed 


Farmers, 
the 
le sufferers. 

d by Sir Thomas Bernard, 
lamined by the committee of the Bri 
that the manufactures of England we 


put nesses CX- 





e annually injt 











jto the amount of the tax derived from salt. Various ma- 
|nufactures require this article, either in its proper shape, 
lor asa chemical preparation. The hard soap alone made 
7 : < ond aa ; . 

‘land was computed to require two thousand tons of 


ili is obt 1} 


nnum; and this all 
her from salt in 


It contained in barilla and kelp. 


ral alk tained by a 
state, or 
pl 
greater 


| . 
min 
' 1 « 

( hemical 
from the ; 
two thousand tons of alkali must require a 
The barilla only yields seventeen 





“ure 


} 
Much 


number of tons of salt. 


it. of alkali, and ke 


Che decom- 


| per cel Ip six per cent | 

| positic n of the salt itself is the cheapest mod of procuring 
Ithe alkali: and this salt is taxed two or three times its 
l value in the United States, so that the Federal Govern- 
| ment has actually established a tax upon cleanliness! for, 
| without soap, p -opl » cannot be cl an 1, without salt, 


4] tee on Manufactures 


ithey cannot have soap. 














lought to pursue this s ibject. Their learned labors, their 
ientific researches, their practical knowledge, their ac- 
cess to tion, their zeal inthe 
cause, i list of some fifty 
manufa s chemical preparations 
lof alka itic acid, sal ammoniac, 
l&e. &e sary To that commit- 
tee isr *t; and the confi- 
dent | t, at the proper t 
this zealo { no k ss capabl 
zealous ithematical d 
strati S$ an in o manuf 
tures to th in , say a million of 
lolla 5 prosp¢ rity of nanufae : 
tures | instant rep l 
Every tu ests of agri- 
culture a 1 a it fac ures « lar ior ft ethe1 for the rept il 
of this t It isa tax upon the entire economy of nature 
and art, upon ind upon b , upon Tife and upon 





upon want and super- 


ng and cleanli- 


ealth, uy 
fluity, upon food an 





, 
“nt. ur 
n pon 


Wasi) 








ness! A tax which no economy can avoid, no poverty 
can shun, no privation pe, } nnit lude, no force 
-esist, no dexterity rt, no p rscan d precate, no 
urse repul ! it isa ta w hie vac entire do- 
human pe! Tol fal ¥ W $ 
\ eak a | Os hel I 
V 1 the worst s of tl 
fi I r tivator of the soil, t ring irom th lent l 
fist of p vy, to extract from the m of , th 
| ft uni cy t } it1or \ Is to ] ] ies 
1 d ] t into ] ¢ eh i. | ) 
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Monroe. 


James 


turned this tory tax in England; cannot whig republicans | would proceed, with the blessing of God and the approba. 
overturn it here? |tion of the people, until two great objects should be a 
Mr. B. repeated, with energy and emphasis, and wished | complished—till the salt tax was abolishe d, and the pric: 


to fix the attention of the Senate, and of all America, fully 
i on the circumstance, that the British Parliament had to-| 
re tally repealed the salt duties of Great Britain. The in- 
Le Sesiatiion collected by the committee of the House of 
Commons in 1818, effected the immediate overthrow of| 
these duties. The King’s ministers withdrew their oppo- 
sition, impossible as it was for the treasury to do without 
the product of the duties, and difficult as it was to find a 
new article of taxation on which the amount might be 
levied; but they withdrew their opposition, and the bill 
for the repeal went through both Houses without further] 
debate, and received the approbation of the King the next 
day. This is what was done upon the prayers of the 
. people, in acountry where the people are very imperfect- 
; ly represented in one branch of the Legislature, not 
ri represented at all in the other, and where the chief magis- 
trate who approves the act is an hereditary ruler; where 
the necessity for the tax was urgent; domestic 
supply of artificial salt was abundant; where the manu- 
facturers of this salt clamored for pro ste ction; but w here 
the voice of the people was heard, and every minor inter- 
est made to yield to that sacred voice. Ue quoted this 
example, and dwelt upon it: for he held it to be impossible 
that the re publican Congress of the United States, with- 
out a single restraining motive which operated in Great 
Britain, could refuse to do for the people of the United} 
States, what King, Lords, and Commons, had done for 
the subjects of the British Crown. 
-y Mr. B. then explained the provisions of his bill. He 
: said it proposed, in the first place, to make the reduction 
to ten cents (now provided for by law) take effect on the 
ae first day of April ensuing, instead of the last day of Decem- 
Hoe ber next. The last d lay of December aes 
re. most unfavorable season that could be 
tat year. It was ‘the day after the feast.” Hog killing time, 
which created the great demand for salt, was just over, 
so that the duty was kept up to the very moment that it 
pressed hardest. The true for the reduction to| 
take effect was the spring, the month of April, when the | 
rivers of the West were all flooded, and the returning steam- | 
boats, and the citizens who had gone down to New Orleans] 
on trading voyages, could bring yup supplies for the 
suing fall. The second reduction i in the bill was to take | 























































where the 


ed to be the 
ound in the whole 


season 


en-} 


made in one single year; and, while great friend of 
the people remaine dat the head of affairs, no more salt 
P iii tax was heard of in America. Mr. B. hoped that this 
a would soon be the case again; that two or three years more 
. would exhibit this favored land emancipated from the 
tax, and enable every 


that 


salt 
farmer to give food to his family, 








compelled to vote against the bill unless hited. nas 


\in order. 


effect in April, 1832, and the duty to cease entirely in| 
3, April, 1833—requiring about two years to complete the 
: entire abolition of the tax. This was a slow process com- 
? pared to what took place in Mr. Jefferson’s time. T! a 
whole tax was then abolished at two reductions, and bot! 


es salt to his stock, and send his provisions to market, with- 
out paying a daily and hourly tax to the Federal Govern- 
-R ; ment. 
Riot Mr. B. would make no ap logy for detaining the Senate 
: on this subject. He knew it was felt by many as an mart 
it sion. Other operations had gotten into fashio n, anc | suf- 
pie fered impatient interruption, while an hour’s attention 
: was claimed for the people. Still he would aula no apo- 
logy. He stood upon his rights, which gave him authori- 
i ty to discuss the aff irs of the people. He took post upon 
ett the words of the constitution, which created the Congress 
for the express purposes of legislation. He knew himself 
2 to be backed by those whose backing was worth having; 
¥ . we 1 - e¢ 
he felt himself to be cheered by thos« pla idits which we1 
unbought and unpurchaseable. He sho wuld proceed as 
long as he felt that backing and heard thatchecring. He 


| of refuse land reduced! 

Mr. SMITH, of Md., made afew remarkson the subject 
He said that he was in favor of repealing the duty on salt, 
and had already introduced a bill repealing the duties ; 
that article, among many others; but that he shou! 


poner 


3 
4 
; 


much as it contemplated a repeal of the duty on alum sal 
alone, which was produced nowhere but at Turk’s Island 
while salt imported from all other places, England in | 
ticular, would be excluded from its benefits. 

Mr. BENTON rose to reply, when he was intert rupt 
by the presipentr, who gave it as his opinion that t) 
bill could not, according to the rules of the Senate, b 
troduced while there was a bill, the one noticed by 
gentleman from Maryland, contemplating the same n 
sure, lying on the table. 

Mr. BENTONre plied, thatthe bill he sought to introdu 
was for the repeal of the duty on a particular kind of : 
alum; while that of the gentle man from Maryland was t 
re peal the duty on salt in general. He, there fore » the 
the measures were essentially different. 

The PRESIDENT decided that the object of both 
as to the article of salt, was precisely the same; and th 
the leave asked by the gentleman from Missouri was 


Mr. BENTON said he felt so confident of the cor 
ness of the opinion he had formed, and so deeply impres 
ed with the importance of the measure, that he must 


peal to the Senate from the decision of the Chair. 
Mr. HOLMES asked for the yeas and nays on this ques 
tion; which were ordered. 


Mr. HAYNE observed that the question of order w! 
had just arisen was a new and important one. As h 
he believed other Senators, wished an opportunity t 
amine into the rules of the Senate before voting on 
question, he hoped the subject would, by general con: 
be laid on the table; which was done. 


JAMES MONROE. 


The bill for the adjustment and payment of the clair 
of James Monroe, was taken up, and read a second 

Mr. HAYNE moved its reference to a select committ 
on the ground of the peculiar nature of the claim. 

Mr. NOBLE moved to refer the bill to the Committ 
of Claims, but expressed his decided opinion against 
ultimate passage. 

Mr. HAYNE replied, that the rules of their proceed 
| when any measure of a peculiar character came bef 
them, directed that a particular committee should b 
poi inted for its consideration. The claims of Mr. Mo 
were of a oo description, and the Commitice of 
Claims, with the vast business they had on hand, could 
have time to investigate them before the close of the | 
session. When these claims were on a former oct 
sion before the Senate, they had been referred to as 
committee, of which he was a member; and from this 
knew that their investigation would be attended with ¢ 
siderable difficulty, and would require the attention 
select committee, to be confined to themselves alone. |! 
advocating the appointment of a sclect committee, 
state of the bill, he expressed no opinion whatever on 
merits. 

Mr. BELL was of opinion that it should be referr 
a select committee. 

Mr. SMITH, of Md., as he understood from the ge! 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Hayne,] that the st 
had before been referred toa select committee, w I 
opinion it was better to follow the same course at pr 

The question was then put on Mr. NOBLE’S 
ment, when it was negatived; anda ballot being tak 
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yf Officers. rs.— 


Messrs. Hayne, Sanrorn, Beit, and 
IngpeLL, Were appointed a select committee. 
PAY OF NAVY OFFICERS. 

rhe resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. Barnarp, 
of Pennsylvania, concerning the pay of masters command- 
ant and first lieutenants, was taken up. 

Mr. B. stated that the object of his resolution was 
that the Naval Committee should inquire into the necessity 
of increasing the pay of mast ers commandant and first 
Lieutenants. The bill of last session on the sul bject of the 


Navy, which had been reported, was of a gene 


FRELINGHUYSEN, 


ral descrip- 


tion, and had not been acted upon. It was well known | 


that masters commandant were inadequately ean consid- 
ering the nature of the duties they had to perform, and 


that first lieutenants had no higher pay than junior lieu- | 


tenants, who had not the same responsibility, and, in com- 
parison, but trifling services to pe rform. Mr. B. further 
tated, that it was his object to have a medium pay fixed, 
for the former officers, of seventy-five dollars per month, 
ind six dollars for rations, in pi ice of the present pay, 
whi h varied from a lower to a higher scale; and also to 
raise the pay of | first lieutenants in proportion. 

. HAYNE suggested to the gentleman the propricty 
of modifying his resolution—-in its present form, it could be 
of no effect. ‘There was no necessity for making inquiry 
on the subject: the bill which had passed the Senate last 
year, though, from its general nature, it had failed in the 
House, had settled the principle that a graduated scale 
was necessary. Than the officers of the ra nk mentioned, 

ne better des¢ : of pay. 9 officers had 
a greater share of duties to 4 rform than Pi imastcrs com- 
mandant; and it was also true that first lieutenants, though 


rved an increas 


f long standing, and placed in such a responsible situation | 


in the commanding of a ship, were no better paid than 
junior lieutenants of yesterday. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
change his res« ~ ti 
a billin refer 

i bill of this a 


BarRNaRpD,] so to 
ion, as to direct the committee to re port 
tract description was likely to be forward- 
ed, when a bill of a more genial nature might not succeed. 
Mr. BARNARD acquiesced in the suggestion, and the 
resolution was modified to read as follows, “and thusadopte d: 
Resolved, That the 
oe » bring in a bill to provide for in 
id emoluments of 
the United State 








creasing the pay 


and also of allowing additional compen- 


sation to lieutenants, when acting as first licutenants of 





i ship of the line, frigate, or sloop of war, according to 
the rate of the vessel. 

The remainder of the sitting was 
USINCSS. 


spent in Executive 


enone 
Wepnespay, Fesrvary 9. 

Mr. GRUNDY said that, at the last session of Congress 

a report was received from the Postmaster General, and, 

in consequence of the absence, at the time of its receipt, 

of the gentleman who made the call, it was laid on the ta- 


ble. He now moved that the report be printed for the 
use of the Senate. The motion was agreed to. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Ther solution d declaring that the select committee ap- 
pointed to examine the present condition of the Post Of- 
fice Department, were not authorized to call before them 

ersons remove d from office, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the causes of their removal, was again taken up. 

Mr. GRUNDY concluded his speech in support of the 
resolution. [The remarks made by Mr. G. to-day are in- 
luded in the re port of his speech under the heac d of Mon- 

Mr. HE NDRICKS (another member of the committee 
f inquiry) next rose. He said he would detain the Se- 
nat but fora not 





ate with a very few remarks; and, 


SIN C ONG R ES SS. 


He would suggest to the | 


e to officers of the above named ranks, and | 


Committee on Naval Affairs be in-| 


masters commandant in the Navy of 


ce bv the} 
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j [Senare. 


chairman, of certain proce edings of the committee, when 

|he was not present, he did not ‘know that he should have 
|mingled at all, at this time, in the debate. Absence from 
ithe committee, at any time, might, unexplained, be con- 
sidered a dereliction of duty, w rth which he did not feel 
{himself in the least degree chargeable. It was well known 
{to the chairman, as well as to the other members of the 
committee, that, previous to any knowledge of the meet- 
ling alluded to, he had been notified to meet the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, a standing committee of the Senate, 
lof which he wasa member. This fact he had communi- 
|cated to the chairman of the select committee, before the 
meeting had been called. This much he had thought pro- 
per to say, in explanation of the reasons of his absence 
from the committee that morning. 

It was not his purpose, said Mr. H., to go into an ex- 
amination then of the condition of the General Post Of- 
fice, for that was a duty confided to the committee, which 
he id not yet been performed; that, on the fragments of tes- 
” | timony as yet before the committee, he, for one, would not 

form any di finit » opinion, and he would not prejudge the 
lease. ‘The committee had closed the testimony on noone 
isingle point. The testimony of Abraham Bradley, the 
first witness, had not been closed. Mr. H. here spoke of 
the late Postmaster General, and said, that of him he had 
a most exalted opinion. He believed him to be an honest 
man; an upright and efficient offic He remarked that 
as to the General, he would not, at 
this tine, pass e nes r censure or culos gy; that in doing cither 
he should feel himself pre, judging the case before the evi- 
dence had been h san. The committee had a large field 
before them; ha yet but little testimony, com- 
pared with that sean necessary; and that so far there 
|was no testimony before the committee to criminate the 
Postmaster General. This remark he thought proper to 
imake, for, from the journal of the committee, frequently 
referred to, he had been seen voting very broad, and al- 
most unlimited inquiries, answers to whi ch mi ight seriously 
limplicate the Postmaster General; inquiries of which the 
Senators from Tennessee and New Hampshire had com- 
plained to the Senate. He had, at the instance of the chair- 
man, voted interrogatories, based on the allegations of per- 
sons unknown and unnamed to the committee; he had 
|sanctioned questions which did not appear to him very ne- 
cessary, because other me . yers of the committee thought 
them so, and it was pro per f for him to say that this course 
| was not ‘based on any testimony given to the committee, of 
jexisting maladministration in the department, but was 
taken in order to give free and expi inded scope to the 
examination, that misdemeanor, if it existed, might be fer- 
reted out, or, that rumor with her hundred tongues might 
be hushed into silence. Justice required this to prevent 
erroneous impre ssions from the course he was pursuing; 
and while he thus acted, and should now vote, against the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, and wish the 
inquiry to progress, he should feel himself bound, now, 
and at all times, to do justice. 

He was somewhat surprised to hear the proceedings of 
the committee ata far exhibited before the Senate; for it 
had been agreed, until they should be given in the 
form of a r¢ port, she y should re mait n exclusively with the 
committee 3ut of this he would not complain, for every 
thing done ‘b hit n in committee had been done from the 
house top, and nothing for concealment. The chairman, 
however, had thought proper to suggest, and somewhat in 
the tone of complaint, that a modification of one question, 
calling onthe Postmaster General for the causes of remo- 
ival, had been made. Ife says that, in the interrogatory re- 

1e causes of removalin each individual case are 
Inot required, and that the Postmaster General is request- 
led to classify the causes for brevity’s sake. Mr. H. said 
he had voted for this modification, wishing to make a re 
port at the present session, and believing that without the 





present Postmaster 


taken as 
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14 +} 
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£. pore ¢ 
rerrea to, 
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modification it would be impossible for the department to; been saved the trouble of noticing ‘this, if it had 


answer the call before the 4th of March How correct} stated that the committee had met in the afternoon, afte; 
he was in that opinion, the communication from the De-| a long session of the Senate, and had continued in con 
partment to the committee wouldshow. Mr. Henpnricks| mittee some considerable time after candle-lighting. T! 


here 1 read as follows the Senate would no doubt say was a sufficient re aso yn f 





** Posy Orrick DEPARTMENT, adjournment. There was no probability of being able 

Januai y: 31,1831. | get through with the testimony of Mr. Br: adley that n ght 

‘* Sir: T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of} and the committee then thought, as they have though 
your letters of the 18th and of the 27th instant. lever since, that night sessions on this business were wu 


** The preparation of the statement necessary to a reply | reasonable, and too laborious, and have had none of th, 
to the interrogatories formerly submitted is the commit-| since. 


| 
. 











tee, was immediately To and has been unremit-} Jn conclusion, Mr. H. said, that the whole matt 
tingly prosecuted by the department. It has cequired (confiruied him in a belief of the correctness of his \ 
not only the application of all the disposable force of the} origir wally given, for referring this examination to 
department, delaying some of its important current busi. fet anding committee. That was the committee w!] 
ness, but men employed unremittingly several additional | oughtto have been charged with this duty. With the af 


clerks: when the work is completed, it will be forthwith |fairs of that department, the standing committ« 
submitte ee committee. I am, sir, respectfully, &c. | necessarily be more familiar than the select committ 
“Ww. T. BARRY. | could possi! ly be. It was their ordinary busin 


*¢Hon. Mr. Cx \YTON, Chairman, &c.’’ | duty to examine into and understand the condition of + 
H. said he m ight, however, here state, that he be-| General Post Office. To a select committee the w! 
lieved but one member of the committee thought this aj business was entirely new. 


matter of any great consequence. All the m ersex-| From what had been suid, it would readily be s« 
cept the one propounding the interrogatory, viewed the/ the committee were employed in a most laborious ex 
question as one of comparatively small importance. This | tion; 1 should the Senate pass the resolution of 
he knew to be the opinion of the chairman. Nor could| Senator from Tennessee, the committee would be re] 
he see the difference for any prac oti cal result, between the| from much of its burden. He could not, however, 1 
question modified, and the question as it was originally} for the resolution. He entered upon the duties r q 
framed; for, if any ‘Pos stmasters were removed for pre-|of the committee with great reluctance, but, having pr 


















cisely the same cause, the statement of that cause once, as | cee ded thus far, he was inclined to go through. I 
appli cable to the list, would surely be areca and satis-| not, said Mr. H., waste the time of the Senate in d 
factory, as if that cause had beenstated fifty times, and the! ing the matter now. The Senator from Delaware w 
statement ay ppended to each name | first who moved in this business. He had repeated; 
The narrative of one or two i ida nts in committee, he|that there was good reason for believing in th 









7 


thought somewhat tates rect. Every thing had not been] ministration of the department, and said, let us hav« 
related pre cisely as recollected by hin On the sugges- | He would not undertake, at this time, to say any 
tions contained in a letter to one of the Senators from]about the maladministration of the department, but 
Virginia, charging the Postmaster General with malcon-|the Senator from Delaware he would vote agai: 
duct about some Souther n contracts, and referring to] resolution before the Senate, and proceed in the | 

affidavits and witnesses, it w: asp I ag 1 to send for several} of the committee. He would not consent to stop 
witnesses to Virginia. This letter had been handed round| present point, and publish this discussion to the w 

















among the members of the committee, and a meeting|become a aor salt ext-book, instead of authentic f 
called. It was instantly determined in committee to send | and testimor y. Something had been. said in comn 


for the witnesses; but, on the confident statement of aj about large extra allowances to contractors in thi 
member, that the testimony, the very affidavits spoken of} borhood. ‘This allegation he wished to inquit 
in the letter, were to be had at the post i it was| Suggestions, too, had been made of similar improy 
thought best to procure th 1 ‘st; and th ot Pic the State he had the honor to repre sent. This n 

the | he wished to know all about. He was anxious to ki f 
the “io.4 there were any serious evil in the de partment; any t 
rom the} seriously to militate against the passage of the post 











sity of opinion in comm ittee wi s, not \ het! er 
nesses should be sent for if needed, but wheth 
cumentary testimony should first be proc ured j 
department. It was remarked, that the documents ought} bill, now, and last session too, before Congress. Th 
first to be procured, and then, if these were not satisfac-| partment should, if possible, sustain its own weight 
tory, we would incur t! 1e expense of sending for the wit-] w as far, however, from believing that it ought 
nesses, and this opinion prevailed. The chairman and the | looked to as a source of revenue. In telli rence, § 
Senator from Tennessee were required by the committee convenience of the people, were its chief objects. H 
to pe rform the duty of going to the po st office and pro-| was anxious that the post route bill should pass, and { 
curing the affidavits, which duty the Senate had been told] one, if that measure were nece ssary, he would vote a 
was not yet performed; and if there were any delay in| propriation to meet the expense. It was his wish tl 
this, the Senate would see that it laid at th door of the ln ew settlements of his own State should be supp! 


4 
f 
i 


t 















Senators from Delaware and Tennessee. ‘The sense and|the mail, and in that pot of view felt an interest in t 
the vote of the committee were, that the pe rsons should| whole matter which others might not feel. 
be forthwith sent for, if the papers were not satisfactory:} Mr. CLAYTON again took the floor. It is, said 
5 ‘ *. i *,% s+ . . 
and after all this, well understood as he supposed, it} with unfeigned reluctance that I rise for the purp 
seemed to him somewhat strange he chairman in this] again engaging in a discussion ofa resolution of the he 
, +A | 





should feel himself justifi: di in talk out delay. > gentleman from Tennessee. Laboring as I dé 


One other instance in which the facts, as they occurred, |time under considerable indisposition, it would be n 





had been misapprehended. The r of the commit-| mor : agreeable to my feelings, if consistent with my 
tee at which the examination o idley was com-jof duty, to suffer those who originated this debat 
menced, had been named, and hi s motion to adjourn cited} ** form their political text-book for the year,” as tl 
asa measure of delay. He had beci presented as giv-| gentleman from Indiana has phrased it, without 





ing reasons for that motion; but w h tever incidental con-| tempt on my part to mar its beauties or correct its ¢ 
c . ut that time. he had! but the remarks which 1 h: he honor to address to 
versation might have taken place about that time, he hadi but the remarks which iad the honor to address 


eiyen no reason for his motion toadjourn. Tle would have | Senate on this subject have been so grossly pervert 
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the real state of the funds of the Post Office Department, 


is they appear from the documents before us, has been so} 


incorrectly represented by the members frets n New Hamp-| mag ra aaa i of their liberties, 





shire and Tennessee, [Messrs. Woonunury and Grunpy, 


: ’ | : 
that I am again compelled to trespass upon the indulgence | and restrain every encroachment 


of this honorable body. 

Before I proceed to discharge this necessary duty, suf- 
fer me, sir, bri ene to notice an observation which 
from the m - from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] in the 
course of a de bate on the salt tax, originated by him, and | 
which you then pron yunced to be disorderly. He was} 


»mbe 


pleased to say that the Senate ought not to deny him a 

I 

hearing on his important motion to abolish the di uty on| conduct. 
alum salt, while they so w illingly consented to this inves-| 


igation, 
ferrctit 
come Ju 

from which this sprung, in 


ude, Or in the 


‘‘which engaged them as petty constables in 
. . . = Ly | 
crimes of which they might afterwards be-| 
= the source | 
} 

lj 

| 





iw out 





There was nothing, s'r, in 





the manner ja which it was 
occasion which it birth, that would 
lit to any notice from me, but for the repeti- 
n of the argument involved in it, that the Senate ought | 
) inquire into impeachable matter. ‘That argument, 
sir, has been urged by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
ipported by the gentleman from 
prive the ‘ etheanitiee of the 
principles which your General has re- | 
Is of officers from his department. 
n sufficiently met: “ answered alre: ady, it 
was because such an argume nt was not ( om d we pak of 
any lab red reply. It is not every z hy pocritical p1 
whic! l ingenuity can resort to for the purpos of + 
ing wut or conde i i € not the complaint ( 
eycophant who bends before power, and who would } 
at 


every 
prostrate the aig while he affects to} 


gave 
have entitle 


+¢ 





‘Tennessee, 


power of ascertaining the | 


Postmaster 





upon 
moved so many 








screen- 
of 





mourn over its nerits an answer from me. But] 
n a m Tes ssec, who represents the | 
le Legislature which elected him, and| 

| 


nks there is w 





eight in this objection } 
= } : 7 . } } 
it, Lanswer that the object of the whole | 
. a | 
sssed on the face of th solution, under 





which he and I > acting as members of} 
a col ree is to enable us to legislate; that it was not! 






achment; that 
‘dinate 
nion, involves the 
abuse in all the part- 
legislation can reach, 

limit or prevent. 
law be necessa! 


ion for at 


nate enjoys as a co-0 


the foundat y imp¢ 





branch 





gislative power of the 
right to inquire into any 


} ‘ 


and eve ry 
ments of th Government which 
and which C ought either 
Che power to inquire whether 
be incident and idiary to the power to make it. 
His screen the Postmaster General from 
his investigation proves too much. It would prevent us 
trom examinis g the conduct of all those 
s of this Government, who are as liable to impeachment 
as the or chiefs of departments. The gentle- 
nan from Maine has justly remarked that the Senate is, 
for some purposes, a judicial, for others an executive, 
and for a legislative body. it exercises all the 
powers incident to each of these capac independently 
of others. Was it ever heard’that th 
advise the Pri mident 


ongress 





> must 






reasoning to 
o 





President 


others 


ties, 


scnate forbore to 
n their executive cha- 
they might (hereby prejudge matters which, 
might after ts ; be submitted to them as 
Should we refuse to hear a word to convince 
cessity of passing an act to prevent, by increas- 
le penalties for extortion in our pubic officers, he. 
is¢ we m ght be called em as ju idg: 
id we refuse to decide judicial capacity a que 
Of conte such a bill as has since beer 


» VECAUSE 
by possibility, 
i slators? 
us of th 

ing ft 
upon to try th 
in our sition 


mpt, bx intro- 


cause 








duced, to regulate the law of cont empt, might be brought 
Yerore us’ ‘The argument, if it deserve the name of one, 

uld subvert the power, and obstruct the whole action 
the Senate. In all such cases the objection of idg- 











De part ment. 


ing is m«< 


that our « h 


| cords, in which inquiries have been made here 
fell| of the Government, for the purpos s of legislation; 
iF 


tory of this body 


ition directing the ing 


i 
to de-|th 


| gentler 


ibe not arr 
imav be disc 


subordinate offi- | 
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wey crushed by the antagonizing consideration, 
ty to the px ople , and or ir oaths to support t 
“equire of us to close every 


javenue against the possible abuse of power, and to expose 
upon their 1 ‘ights. Sir, 
there are, perhaps, a hundred cases appearing on our re- 


into abuses 
and it 
first time, in the his- 
when such an objection has been advance 
ed to screen a public officer from a fair i 
gation of the principles which have regul 
It is no less striking than novel, too, that the 
the Postmaster General should betray 
great sensitiveness, lest the examination of the committce 
should lead to his impeachment. When that 
was appointed in the early part of this session, it wa 
vauntingly urged by his friends here, that they defied t 
and courted the inquiry. Their cry was, 
galled jade winer 's.”” ** Examine evc ry 
thing, and you will find all rig rhit. The original resolu 


uiry into the entire management of 


is not too much to say that this is the 


; 





: ; 
d his official 


fi 


ends of 





committee 





investigation, 


ee 


none but the 


1 “el ° t 
Ithe departme ‘nt, was soap d with an air of triumph, 
though the anxiety to avoid the scrutiny of a select com 


+ 


very well comport, as I thought then, 
with the lofty and sounding ~ s which accompanied it. 
When the trial begins, we light is suddenly 
shed on the question then de aa d. <A part of the power 
rated on the committee, 
it b 


‘ 1 o 
muttee didi not sit, 


> that a new 





v hich was d le 
The bl 






: 1 
voked. gins to shine too 





: . ’ ‘ 
cry is, we are afra d you will disclese im] ms 
iTn ot! words, the fear is, that the Postmaster Ge1 

t ier ’ 
eto -ossly violated the law and the c mstitution, tha 





“ple s of offi- 


may be com- 
will not deny 


rmitted to these 


committee 
to re him, we 
impeachment! I 


, doubtless, been p 


we suffer your to examine his prine 


cial action, with a view 
pelled to try him on an 
bee ailse it ha 


strain 


this, sir, 


1c secrets of 





his d _ 


i arn much more 
and, 
can avoid 


gentlemen 
partment 

nen when I 
sions they 


han myself; as I do not 






may be 


express 





a scene 


like of which n 
} 


sted, 


los d, th 


this or any other country it may 
stand aghast at it, and every honest 


vated the chief of this departm« t to 


shall vik W 


party which has el 


. tat: } . aft 
{his pres nt station, this scene oi Pp 


ruption with horror! Does the department cower u 
lthese charges, sir? Does it, in the face of an honest but 
deluded pee ple, stil i the | ght under the hy pocritic i} 


pretence that we Cannot in 
i Yes, sir, 
who, whil > he 


j “| . 
crimes Of W 


uire into Impe¢ ichable matter 
it has found a supporter here 


it dare do this; and i 
expresses his fears that we 


are ferreting out 
may afterwards become judges, de- 


for our trouble. Yet. | 


hic h we 
1 


| eo 
nounces Us as pe tty constabtes 





lit remembe red that this comes from the chairman of the 
i|Committee on Executive Patronage; and, as the Senator 
| fir m Maine, he was a member of it, has alleged, without 
c ict n, in the « ite | ; fi nthe ve« ya } i 
t t of that « » which, in 1 » eXal 1 
levery ce partm nt of vernment to Sy ! re 
| ported six bills to ch current ol xcecutive power, 
vith a voluminous exposition of facts and alleged crimes, to 
lay the foundation of legislative interference. Lo it the 
report! One of the bills contai 1 clau < l th 
President to assign the cau for ey vi \ it } Vv 
office referred to in that bill. It was not onl ed 
proper, then, to disel ny abl t neces- 
ary tocompel that disclosut r execu well as le- 
gislat ye purposes. Now, the v ret i led 
at that time is right for no purpos Another of t! ills 
provided that no postn r, wh the profits of his of 
fice amount to a certai im. Shahi be ann t 
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ur 


moved from office but by the President and Senate. 
argument in favor of this bill then pressed upon the peo- 
ple, was, that the influence and patronage of the depart- 
‘e so vast, that it had become one of the ** arbiters 
in this country, and could no longer be 
rusted to a single individual. 
stead of telling us they were afraid to ferret out 
say they ** hol l themselves to be acting in the spirit of the 
constituti on, in laboring to multiply the guards, and close} 


ment we 


of human fate’ 


safely t 








The committee » in-| 


the avenues to the possible abuse of power;” 


and scattered throughout the country 


were the * 


shall now proce sed fearlessly in ferre ting out abuses of| | power have been committed. 
every description which we can reform or inhibit. 
doing so, we 


list of civil officers, and the : 
effect a on 2 sama m of this investigation. 


aware that this Senate has, in the gloomiest 


petty constables 


receive the appellation of petty constable 'S, | 
Iet us rely for our reward on the approbation of our con-/ or any 
sciences and our country, : 
humble title 
charge double compensation for their trouble. 

But it is alleged that this question was decided by the 
Senate at the last session, when they refused to inquire | 
into the causes which induced the President to swe¢ ~p the 
iid of precedent is invoked to} 


taking 
than that of honest 


c 


” of that “d: Ly; 


are 


to 


and the im-| lost. 
peachable matter which is now so objectionable a feature} 
in this i inquiry, was then so glorious a discovery, 
thousand copies of the report were printed by the Senate, 
We sec 
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sum of $1,‘ 


crimes, 


that six | 


‘here who 


from its employment. 
| for a scanty pittance of one 
his claim must be scrutinized, and the will of Congr 
tardily expressed, must sanction the compensation, « 
But how many thousands are disbursed by th 

of this department, at his will, 
| compe nsation to contractors 
count is rendered to Congress or the people 
| composing the immense ‘expenditure of $1,274, 0 


[Frn. 9, 


The for a smile or a frown, at any moment, by its chief. 
274,000 is paid for tre anspor tation of the 1 ma 
indiv duals Ww ho are equally liable, fora smile or a froy 
to be embarrassed by the regulations of the departm 
(such, for instance, as the loss of a single trip, ) and driy, 
If a soldier of the revolution app! 


hundred dollars per a 


under the name of 


Mt 


nnn 


and officers, of which I 


and ifa change|no where laid before the public; and it is alle ged 
of times has not produced a change of prine iple too, we | the disposition of it, the grossest abuses of unrest: 


constal ble S, 


serviency to ene utive will, decided the 


that even tl 


ic 


Pri — ‘nt*is above the ew: or 
ciples of action, while administering the 
not liable to investi 
cutive se signs deker the last year, inquive s, in particular} 


ration. 


cases of removal, were repeatedly 1 
the inquiries inexpedient in those 
The power of the representatives of the States was held! thousand officers and agents, is stated to be compos 


in slight estimation by the advocates of Executive 


at that day, 


tended that ‘all the subordinate 
covered with 
The argument then was, 


should be 
their chief. 


it is most true; 


I know we 


ll, 


merit 


ne [am 


pe 


If, for| 


no more} 


who never} or limit? 


nay, 
| ~ 


not | 
riod of sub-| 


of the public treasure? 
other Government, 
public opinion are so ample, that it is subject to no 

A nod from its chief now creates, at any 
ment, a new clerk, with a salary 
hundred dollars, or drives him from office, and ) 
not even consulted as to the propriety of oo) me 
you remain in utter ignorance of the fact, for 

| nual report does not conde: scend to give you a singk 
in the whole mass of these disbursements. 
lall this, more than sixty-three thousand dollars are 


What check, 


Hie 


= 


Ma 


Ww hat atc 
do you, can you, now exe rcise over this vast disburs 
Is there any departme: 


whose means of cont: 


of a thousand or 


In ous 


abstract pri 1c iple ly paid away, under the head of ‘Incidental expe 


Seorvaeae are 
rat, in th 


that his prin-| at the will of this chief of a department; 


}nota man on this floor who can state the number, 


| 


that, in the 


and th 


report, a i 


efused, some thi inking} the mighty expenditure of nearly two millions of 


particular instances. 


a 
Leis WIC 


Sil’, 


officers of thi 
the same 


dent was answerable only to the people who 


at the polls, and not to thei 
to which I never bowed with 
still think is entitle¢ 
ments are neither 

answerable 
their representatives he 
conferred. 
these chiefs, is an officer unknown to the 


nor 
are 


the creatur 


which constitutes as whole authori ity for 
It can repeal t 
very principles 
President from scrutiny, 
amenable, like every 


him. 


creators 


cer of this Government at 


stances, above the very 


You ca 


the most petty offic 
royal prerogative; 
do no wrong 


is here 


chief. 


There does not exist in 


e 


nnot, 


y other creature of the law, to his| the 
And if not, then is every other execut 
all times, and under ¢ 
law which established 
on this prin tiple, investigate the conduct of|i 
r inthe customs, without aveding the | have 
and the principle that the ** King can] formed by 





ito none. Bi 
le cted by the 
to on im any 

The Pibianiadiiis 


of the law only. 


conc seine by 


1 to every 


any 


it 


resp 


the 


r representatives——a dist inction | 
and wh ich ] 


chiefs of dé part- 


ct 


peo] yle nor 


oth 


“ibunal but 


} 


-e, by whom their 
Gener: al, 


Congre 


iat law and unmake 
those wl 


the chief of 


subordinate of 
ment, untilevery ‘* pe Itins r petty officer” 
amenable to no human ti 


the 


which, by law, is held so irresponsible t 


people, 


its own funds, 


$595,000 | 


as the 


is 


post office. 
$1,932,000 among 
paid to postmasters, all 


It disburses 


the 


> way than through] the 


con 


+ 


actic 
him. 


» Government 
i protected | electionceerit g 


that the re it be, 


influence | 


IIs it, dat 


Presi- 
elected him | ¢ 


| or the 


the States, 


| 
Upon the} actually | 


‘*Incidental Expenses! Sir, is it 
but even then no man pre- escape a thinking intellect, how easy a part of th: 
mense sums might be paid away to a hireling agent { 
under the pretence 
denied, that there are secret : agent 
smployment of this che f, whose compens: ition, ce 
out of the | 
land whose Pe evics s are 
ir representatives here 
| these expenditures, the department draws annu: 
treasury the 
whole yew er's| and ninety-one 
like the 


adie and | ses” 


sum of sixty-one thousand two h 
dollars, to pay the salaries 
rest of| cers and agents, and what are called ‘* contingent 
of the department, making the whole actual a1 
ss enacted the co a yursement of $1,993,993 95. 
m. It mad 


possible that 


of publ 


regulated by his sole 


never made known to the | 


addition 
M 


> Yet, in 


10 sheltered your | pay of the present officers to an amount never k1 


»’ which even England knows only in theory, 
transferre 


tc 


beco me saty rant, 
will of his political | 


this Government a de 


rc 


> le- 
Pt opie ; 
subte 








this dep: urtment is| fore, by more draughts on the treasury, 
present Postmaster 






ull circum-| dollars per annum, to be paid, not from the fun 


Uhis office. | de partment, but from the treasury! 


* On the 





“partment! Senate 


dollars. 


nquire, then, for what spent ific 
been made? j 
the old licked 
same compe nsation? 


cannot 
and upon what principles the d 
the Govern-/ ment has been re gulated in constituting the recip 
its bounty, or removing the objects of its avers:on’ 


an estimate for 


Is it not i 
cts these exp 
same labor 


now be done f 


ot rj 


26th February, the department sent it 
| extra clerk hire, 
gress, or the| twenty thousand dollars, which was inserted in the 
, annually, from) priation bill, and makes the draught on the treasu 
of which} sustain the department this year, 
ct to be removed 


and to auth 
General to create as many 
ive offi-| clerks as he pleases, each with a salary of eight hu n 


eighty- -one tho 


as 


+] 


ti 


)s 


lwhich this de partment annually lavishes upon twent 


r 
' 


ré 


pac 


1+ 
exe- | subst: ince, of even the principal items which compos 
All that you know of it is, 


ext 


to 


\ 


of certail 


x 


) 
} 


And, to crown the « hi 
Congress is now aske d (and a bill lies before me whic 
»een reported for the purposc) to increas 


‘ 
ot 


whic] h was 


} 





amount 


al 
a 


+ 


1 
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this department. 
with a view to explain the causes whi 





and faithful agents. 


from New Hampshire, has taken great exception. 


5 


that evidence whic 





the cémmittee to hear. ] 
case, however, while I rejected the 
t was heard. 
} 


mpues, as he seems to consid r,a charge of fraud 


which twenty times his force can neither suppress 


penditures for the last year to be $150,574 35 mo 
was ever expended in any previous year. 


+} 





hundred thousand dollars. 
such an air of triumph, to call my attention to **« 
* should b j 
them himself. 
claration is, that it 





. ; 
hgures, 


5 


is not true. The Postmaster Gene 


bly the member is n 
year were 


listaken. 
$1,850,580 10; those 
were Sl, 118 42. 


$143,164 68. 


; and the diff rence 


} 


+} | ‘ . > " £ > & s 
han that for 1850, bv $251,705 15 only. 


of 1830 over that of 18 di 


29, and suppo 


real ratio of incre 


ice, 


14 . : 
iad fallen short of that of former years. 


tho isand d pllars to be three hun Lre 





increase Of population is so rapid as in ours 
demand of all classes for interco 


I 





rse through the 


growing, the revenue for postag 


1 > 


; ! advocate can rest his pretensions to public conf 
dence upon no better evidence than that increase whic! 
nu ei tal} , | as 
ses in vitable, affords but slend cause for h $ advo- 
c : 





shout victory before the battle is begun. 


In connexion with this subject, the member then pt 


's to reply to my remark, that, from the statem 
of the Postmaster General himself, the d partmen 
inabi uo meet the public demand for P st routes; 
that, if that statement be true, unless some change sli 

: ccur in the administration of its affairs, it would 





ye } } : , 

each the period of its bankruptey. 
‘ + - . i 
a MY posit 





It so happened, sir, that, in the course of the few re-| 
marks which I yesterday found it necessary to submit in 
reply to the gentleman from Tennessee, who introduced 
this resolution, and commenced this debate, I entered 
‘nto some calculation of the state of the available funds of 
I did so, as I then distinctly stated, 
sh had induced this | 
investigation, and to exhibit the necessity of ascertaining 
the truth or untruth of what public rumor had most confi- 
dently alleged——that the declension of the public treasure 
there, was owing to the removal of so many experienced 
To this course, sir, that unflinching 
champion and advocate of the department, the gentleman | 


tr 
lleft, after paying all the expenscs of the depa 


ithat, during all former periods of its history, 


chooses to assume that I, by the mere statement of wha 
appears on the official records, (for I did nothing more, 
have charged the department with corruption and fraud. 
Phat is a result, sir, to which I might arrive by the aid of 
h the honorable gentleman has refused 
I would not prejudge the whole 
testimony, or be fore 
But, if the charge of an expenditure un- 
precedented in the annals of the department necessaril 
i 


corruption, then, sir, that charge is sustained by evidence 


discredit. The offi ‘ial report shows the amount of eX- 
re than 
To counteract 
the effect of this single fact, the member from New Hamp- 
shire boasts that the r« ceipts of the de partme nt have ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding year by the sum of three 
Now, sir, he who affects, with 
ates and 
a little more careful in reference 
The great difficulty with this sounding de- 





own report, in the first ten lines of it, proves how misera- 
The rec ipts for the last 
of the preceding year 
in the receipt 
The receipts for the year ending the Ist 
of July, 1828, were $1,598,877 95, asum which is less 
When the gen- 
tleman, in the excess of his zeal to lavish encomiums on 
the department, only doubled the real excess of revenue 
he was there 
casting the predecessor of Mr. Barry into the shade, we 
must, in charity, suppose that he had forgotten that the 
ase of reve: ue, since the latter came int 
I do not 
, sir, that he wilfully stated one hundred and forty- 
1 thousand dol- 


but Ldo s ippose that some one had informed 
hat this statement was correct. The fact is, the incre: 
was two per cent. less than usual. 


In a country wher 


» where 


} * must, ar 
Will, 1 proper attention be bestowed upon it, annually in- 


crease In 4 Corresponding ratio; anda Postmaster Gen: 


Now, sir, to subs 
1, suffer me to refer the member toa few 
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passages in only two of Mr. Barry’s communications to 
Congress, which cover the whole ground. In March, 1830, 
he writes to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, of the other House, as appears by the printed re- 
port of that committee, in vol. 3d of the reports of the 
House of Representatives, No. 361, that, on the Ist day of 
April, 1829, the available funds of the department amount- 
ed to two hundred and eighty thousand and sixty-five dol- 
i g the sum which he thus admits 4 McLean had 
tment dur- 
ing his administration;* and, at the same time, he admits 
} 








lars, be 





, ‘Salil the ex- 
penses of transportation, and others incident to this de- 
partment, have been defrayed by its own resources, with- 
out any appropriation, at any time, to meet them, from 
the treasury.” But, in addition to this, he admits that 
Timothy Pickering, Joseph Habersham, Gideon Gra 
Return J. Meigs, and John McLean, had actually paid 
into the treasury of this nation the sum of $1,103,065, no 
part of which had ever b lepartment; 


asurv tos ugment the 


’ 








} 


een drawn by the 


d remained in the tré 





but whicl 
















1 the at of the Government. 
it, he informs the c mmittee, 
tp ble fri i 
i 

concerns of the 1 
any considerable improveme s 

it is believed, at least three y« ; 
department sustain itself in it I : 
without any increase in the number of mail routes!”’ He 
proceeds to inform them that the two hund mai 





routes, then called for, would cost eighty-si 
dollars, (the tre asury, of course, to 1 
lepartment could not,) and concludes the 


saving, ‘‘It is not, however, apprehended, that the ex 
Vins | 























isting state of the department, and a continuation of th 
accommodations already in operation, though its expens 
for the present, greatly exceed its current income, will 
y assistance beyond what will m its pro- 
i se of revenue; but, as fore stated, wit! 
vigilance, tl resources of the departn 
to b qual to its present exigencies.” 
tl it, i March last, such was tl embarrass 
Fthe d pal nent, that, for the first tim the his 
tory of it admin! trat n, its funds w I< eq il « lv to 
then existi1 g exigencies, without a cent to de 5 the ex- 
pense of t mail routes which were called for from all 
parts of the country. Before that time, we all know, that 
‘*all the expenses of transportation were defrayed (and 
tly t from it n rees.” Then it could 
by great frugality, **sust tself in its p t 
>” without | r able to pay for any new mails 
or mail fa ties for th .Y rs to come! After this, r, 
comes the important q tion, have the funds of the dey 
n lsince the date of this document? So far from 
te ir Po ster Gene I, his last annt il ’ t. tel 
you, that sit that time, and d r the end n 
the Ist day of July, 1830, its expenditures have ex 
ts $82, 1 unc t 1 ! 1 ] 
thousand dollars which his | i left, w 
} ( i ‘ } } . } 1 } f ‘ s le ¢ } 
' n } con ' ‘ 1 t th +4 ; 
y 26, 1831, st that left ¢ 
office, the surplus ! ls amounted to § 1 17 
thousand dollars more t! t M 
Barry He also stat the \ ] ! t of t excess 
of exp Lite ‘ Y ‘ { t, —— as 
April 1, 1 t ve be : , incl 
5,032 15 | f t Iding, 
which he savs tto hay on t { 
sur Mr R t | a } ] t s 
at 1 ) 5 i eS 1 , Ist ( t 
Conc , docu nt No 
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dollars. F 
of the other House, made last year, to ascertain the excess 
of expenditure which occurred in the three last quarters 
of Mr. McLean’s adininistration, it appears, that the ex- 
cess for the first quarter of the new administration, which 
commenced on the Ist of April, and ended on the Ist July, 
1829, was thirty-two thousand dollars, which, add 
the eighty-two thousand doll: 


first fifteen months of his ad- 











ed to 





rs, the excess for the ensu- 





ing year shows that, in th 
ministration, the funds of the department were reduced 
one hundred and fourteen thousand dollars. Il commend 
the gentleman of ‘‘ dates and figures” to an examination 
of these stubborn facts; and when he has learned them, I 
may pray his opinion on the question, whether, from the 


records before us, the department is not verging to insol- 











vency, and already rendered inadequate to the purposes of 
its creation. Dil, he, and his friend from ‘1 ne ( 
paint an inch thick, yet to this c: mplexion it mt 
at last, unless they mean to contend that the Postmaster 
| ! I nted 
: 
t i 
r fel 
( | 
: lates 





























prede cessor ‘ ble fun t 
have been, a . dolla 
after deduct But h ic sor, 
in his report to Congress, reduces th m (by deducting 
for losses since ascert d, ii for ex] tures) t 
280,000 dollars, on the Ist day April, 182 Whether 
this does not exhibit these funds atthe tin $ pre I 
left the office in an unfair light, yet remains to be ascer- 
ined. What these newly discovered losses consisted of; 
whether they had not been previously taken into the esti- 
mat y his pred Ce r, and upe wi | ple that es 
timate was mad ° all remain to be examined; and I h pe 
we shall ascertain them yet, although the gentlemen 
fennessee and New Hampshire have, as we bave seen be- 
i ey I of t hcitor of t 
t ranch ol Jee bi 
il rl y rep! i Cons 
by t J ter G 1, I shall 1 p to in- 
+} 
qu rh ! 1 n o m \V with a 
vicw ( | awe | prea » UI ti re 
puta on ey iy pu i i < i Lirst re 
port, nor I r i pu - | { ic has 
dedt n Mr. Mc] s! { y to his own 
( lita nna I it ti I i X > } i 
his repoit to the contrary, why do all si i 
Houses oppose th passag t the pr I it, ont 
grou i } I has not the mo 5 to ray expen 
or estab! ey I t 
But further, sir My } i gr ned by 
the Postm Gei | ( S nts, | rei 
tl n who undertake to d ( utter rel ( 
1 I ¢ e tl inv gation | g ’ y is it, 
»f ie first tin t y of 1 | 
i ‘ i } 4 ‘ 
ead \ | t ‘ i i t 
i I t rel , 


his reputation. 
General has never been pri ) 
he proscribed officer been notified of the inte 

But, saying nothing at this time of the trut 
ment, and leaving that to Mr. Munroe his 
ill defend himself against this or any other in 
reflect that, in every § 
a concurrence of fortuitous and co-operating circul 
greater revenue in one 
In 1829, when the 
city was thronged w 


, . . y: . 
and applicants for office, who 





cannot bi 


produces a much 


tof the preceding one. 


which the 








t ostinaster G 

th that of the preceding year. 
£) 

nen on the otl idl 


it was enormous 





attention of the gent 


which the revenue has 





tracted from t} 
two thousand dollars besix 
is Immens 

pr bhe de hat d foi ma 


it doe S, a 





] 
last report, day of July, 1829, t 
transportation of th 
ial to seven hundred and f 


and sixty-seven mil 


iey should 
cilities hav 
uld have 
s that ‘it is in part owing to these improven 


v0 


BY", 
of their expens ° ‘| 
he whole amount of t! 
-half of your ex] 








ansportauon by he 
‘ } ‘ ] 
Lil Wii »| 


SIXTY -SC1 





m the Postmaster General’s answer to a call] call for the information with a view to eff ct, that | 
not notice it but for the imputation attempted t 
upon the excellent officer who was removed. 

in all other cases where a victim has been sing 


' 


frit 


proscription, the effort of the department is to « 
And yet this statement of the Postn 
ed, nor in any othe 





rowing tow 


y 
> 





ofhce-hunting letters at tl 


‘side have far bette: 


Leos 
temen to the m: 


declined, after the ren 
and all ike items 


f revenue for the ve: 


} 


cind from the departn 
have you done with th 


you have expended about two mil 


fs | +7 ’ 
ic iunhnds, ihn one Veul 


How have you 


our inability to cor 


utes, presenting, a 


tate of embarrassme: 
} 


of the public rev 


e mat 


| 


to sixty-seven thous 
Aamit Uns statement 


have remembered th 


n granted before; 


+} 


} c 
PiUCH OF The same 


i 
much augment 


+ ' 


ery Inproven nits ft 


and to defra 


yer 





- (anti ITO ee 


Sim 
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3, at five cents per mile, the whole expenditure |year, over the expenditures, of $79,100 61! Phe report 
( 


;3 but $100,304 91; and the one-half of this we have sup- | f November, 1827, shows an augmented transportation 





nosed is paid by the inerease of revenue it has produced! |of the mail for the preceding year, of four hundred and 
How does this account for the fact that one hundred and | fifteen thousand two hundred and fourteen miles, in stages; 
ifty thousand dollars were last year expended beyond the jand on horseback and in sulkies, of fifty thousand and 
; i y 7 ; : ] th)j ‘ : : } pw e » . 
lisbursement of any former year, and that since the re - | thirty wo miles—yet exhibits a surplus of revenue for 
. . . ' } . . ee ~ a 2491 

‘nation of Mr. ‘Lean the whole annual revenue has|that year, after paying all expenses, of $100,512! But 
more, sir. In this very report, Mr. Mclean adds, ** that 


the surplus funds exceed $570,000; that the means of the 











* 





ne hundred and fourteen thousand dollars 
rom the funds he left? 


' 
i sunk, and « 









































this excuse be insufficient, say the gentleme "|i nt now ample to meet the re asonable W ants 
-another. There were n post routes establisinc djof the country; and that a vigilant administri tion of its 
ne of the pred ssor of the present Postmaster affairs, for a few years to come, will place at the disposi- 
General, a part of the cost of which has fallen on the lat-| tion of the Government an annual surplus of more than 
On this subject, sir, I think it can be easily shown, | half a million of dollars!” Yet, at this time, sir, when it 
that th xpen » of establ hing the new rout salluded to, | 18 not ible, by the declarations of it pre nt chief, even 
ounting to something more than two hundred, did not} to establish another mail route, its advocates and cham- 
xceed thirty thousand dollars. All the revenue which] pions tell me there has been a most vigilant administration 
he rou iblished by the law of 1828 produced, was] Of its affairs! And Iam even taken to task by a or 
ived { D Postmaster G ral: not a cent of| morum here for daring to inquire into its conce1 
his predee rhe whole expense of the first} I will now close t! mination of these excuses for 
i ft th rout \ < } , was mecurt || this 1 partment by one mo i ten t 
| i Ist of April, 1 , out of the funds| mer situat I he report of November, 1é 
I | i ing, therefore, 1 pears t the late Postm r General had, ; 
) iro hh rplu of t » hundred eighty yu 1 d, 
iousand doll a. hich w leit on the Lst of lt In st tr nsport n, « Re ), 50 milk S; 
No law , i ‘ th pl t Postin I I In sul nd on 1 ba k, 1,658,949 miles; 
Arnie i ( ; »¢ i 1 him t blish $ x] I \ diennsctaanitaniiitemani 
rede I tablish i hundred ar 7-1 Making an increase of ,608,799 miles; 
} > ¢ - 
oe Oe eet” en eee et eee f *°<49) which improvements were ‘‘accompanied by great in- 
=a i the ti . cal ae f expenditure on all the important routes; on ma- 
fae "%° ieeukee ) ot them the mail being then veyed at the rate of 
e . a ) | | a yet the amount of the funds 
os ats a luring this t rapit rreased, and the surplus left 
pe pee } aes Stee? iys the report) was 5 dollars and 10 cents. Let 
ed a ere 1 ius y the tunds o SALT be remembered, too, that the number of new post 
7s, . a a ’ routes established from 1823 to 1827, was 553, and they 
: u }were in the next year increased to 783. Now, mail faci- 
dof M h, 1 dy LSdof March, | y4:... mtine’ to | than one-fourth this amount have 
13 », t > hu I | | \ ty nin — tr tes \ " 7° oy ‘ ee ' ian One-i i : | WAV 
js rs nj Sunk the whole an ual revei le, and reduced the surplus 
1 7 ’ i Ss gd eae oe saunas (0 145,0 lollars But, in addition to all this, the 
oe ign ros ly, 1 “eedhnallipet | demands of this d t Uy the treasury have much 
se , ' A Ok he ores oe eee l since 1 ». Your nrop! n last vear was 
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’ ; ir 
ae E nae 4 WhON! TF ooking to the 1 ns pl 
\ vl ity-eighit t ind ht] lred L} Be : , ‘ 
7 4 ‘- } Hess i £ nt] Tie tt n ’ 
tte > . plier i see, Task t n how they reconcile their argument with the 
2 ae ‘ ; Yet,” says} py tn nema aces 
ft vy, **such ) th HOR OF) 5. ts canner of ov 
ts Jor p » that t tonal exp wure-1 yroveme: 1 mail t 
n of th 1 will met without]),.. eat 
Cong proper to relieve] grants have | 
: i ract nn 
ne } se oe : ‘ | d1 ‘3 AD é/ pera 
’ ! t st} } Ludi i Vier... sada to 2? 
! ey ) bi ‘a . ln h his advocates have n , be true, what has be- 
: ; are oS ue vs }com of the money he found there when he entered the 
; =e v4 os > vi Nid irtm 4? . th se advocates may Hea thic inquiry 
t l \ 1 p p i O-l for the ' nt. unl s they nder son better 
; seer o> ae +1 excuse for the abstraction of t) funds than has yet been 
° . : , et} \ t mibDiC W ll say { OV io toa wait ot skill or 
’ Ayett \ ‘ . - 
) gli rh Ma fi f= 
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a profligate expenditure; and looking back to the days if that energy and firmness which have hitherto charac. 
when John McLean administered its concerns, with the] terized him through life, do not now desert him in this his 
aid of all the able and faithful officers who have been since] hour of greatest peril, we may yet live to see one who has 
removed, they will demand an inquiry into the reasons} been marked out as a victim, escape unscathed even by 
which have occasioned their proscription, and those who/ that power which has thus far prostrated alike the barri 
represent them shall not dare to refuse it. ers of public law and the sanctity of private reputation. 
But, sir, I have used, it seems, an unfortunate expres-| In the mean time let it not be forgotten, that the injuries 
sion. ‘*Proscription” is itself proscribed. The gentle-| inflicted by that proscription which levels first at the of- 
man from Tennessee, with his nine causes of removal,| fice, and then at character to justify the blow, is not 
complains of the use of the word most grievously. His] less severely felt because the sufferer has not moved in a 
delicate organs, and the still more tender sensibilities of] splendid circle. The ‘*beetle that we tread upon may 
the Postmaster General, are not to be assailed by so un-} feela pang as great as when a giant dies;” and, looking tu 
seemly a phrase, and he makes a hit at the Senator from] the case to which I have alluded, may not the hundreds 
Maine for daring to say *‘proscription.” Sir, we shall) who have felt the sting of unmerited reproach fairly in- 
hardly be driven “from the appropriate use of the offensive | voke the sympathies of others who are now made the ob 
phrase, even though the chief of this department should] jects of an attack not less unmerited and unrelenting in its 
be subject to fainting fits at the sound. It isa word of| character than that which their humbler efforts may hay 
such ** exceeding good command,” that he and his advo-| been unable to resist? 
cates must pardon me if I try how I can speak it in pur [It being now half past four o’clock, Mr. C. yielded t 
emulation of my friend from Maine, to whom the member] a motion for adjournment. On the succeeding day he pi 
from Tennessee, having most exquisite organs to judge| ceeded as follows:) 
between us, but not yet having given me a fair hearing, Mr. President, however offensive it may be tothe m 
has awarded the palm for pronouncing it better than any| bers from New Hampshire and Tennessee, to observe that 
other man in this nation. I say, then, in the name of an] they have played the advocates of the Postmaster General 
insulted and abused people, to this chiefof a department, | I mu:t be permitted to repeat that remark in sheer com 
who has driven hundreds of better men than himself from| pliment, when I see the dexterity and adroitness with 
the public service, that, although his advoc ate here has| whi ich they have defendedhim. They represent themselves 
forbid our tongues to speak of ‘« proscr iption,’’ yet I would] as being ina minority of the comm: ittee, when, accordi 
that every victim of his unmerited displeasure ‘might find|to my view, on all important questi ons, they, with the 


) 


him when he lies asleep, and halloo in his ear “ proscrip-| me mber from Indiana, are certainly in the m: ajority. But 


| 


tion.” these two gentlemen object and cavil at every ste . W 
“ Nay, I would have a starling taught to speak take; they even seek to stifle the inquiry by an appeal to 
Nothing but “ proseri prion,” and give it him the Senate; and, to crown the climax, they attack the wit 
To keep his anger still in motion.” 


ness who is brought before us, as soon as he makes a dis 
He should be met at his i ine omings and his outgoings, and| closure of the indebtedness of the Postmaster General to 
every honest man should ring it in his ears until the eflects| the Government. Nay, they go further: they” provok 
of his proscription are properly appreciated by him. And| debate here, in which the committee is involved, to th 
now may I ask the gentleman from Tennessee, whose] great obstruction of the inquiry, and in the very cot 
nerves are so sensitive on this subject, how, in his judg-| mencement of that debate they attack the gentleman fr: 
ment, I pronounce the word proscription? Maine violently, for daring to ask a question which they 
{[Mr. Grunpy—exceedingly well. ] are fearful the witness should answer, but which they 
Then the honorable member will, I hop , hereafter he-}is unbecoming, and intended to make false impressi: 
sitate to decide before he has heard ail the evidence. May| Going beyond the whole question here, too, a blow is |! 
the good word never be laughed out of countenance by any} velled at all those who wish to obtain light. The ver 
political wit snapper who may be displeased by its use. | judgme nt of the Senate, in commencing the inquiry, 
For the present, I fear much that the effect of the vindic-|impugned. These are the tricks of certain advocat 
tive spirit which has actuated this department may not be | when defending a dc sperate cause. It is the usual subte 
properly appreciated, for it has been alleged here, that] fuge of guilt, first to impeach the witnesses, and then 1 
this proscription meets the full approbation of the Pre si-| intimidate, or denounce in advance, the jury and t! 
dent, and his name has been used as a political decantatur, | judges. But woe and how does the honorable mem): 
to hush the inquiry into repose. T his sounds the tocsin | from Tennessee attack Mr. Bradley? In the first place, t 
of party, and invokes the aid of that influence which can| introduce the subject, he volunteers the new informat 
at all times successfully suppress truth and propagate false-| that the committee has inquired whether the Postmast 
hood. We may despair in such a contest, and be compel-| General be indebted to the Government, and states a « 
led to acknowledge that if he who presides over this re-|in reference to which the Senate ought not tobe called « 
public has sanctioned all this proscription, we are too power-| to form any opinion until the evidence is before us. I! 
less to obtain redress. But it will be soon seen whether| says, Mr. Fowler, of Kentucky, had given a bond as p 
there be not one man in this nation able to breast its ter-| master, in which Mr. Morrison and others were sureti 
rors when even the President hurls his thunders. There|that, afterwards, Mr. Fowler gave a new bond, in which 
are hawks abroad, sir. Rumor alleges that the plunder-}] Mr. Barry aed a surety; that while Mr. Meigs was Post 
ing falcon has lately stooped upon a full winged eagle that] master General, the first bond w as given up by Mr. Meigs, 
never yet flinched from a contest, and, as might be natu-|or, as the hono saan gentleman w as pleased to in inuate, 
rally expected, all await the result with intense interest.] by Abraham Bradley, the Assistant Postmaster General, 





It is given out that the intended victim of proscription|and he denounces the giving up of this bond as the great 
now is one distinguished far above all in office for the yi-| est cnormity that ever occurred in this or any other co 
gor and splendor of his intellect: try. He even volunteers as a witness, and gives hearsay 
* Micat inter omnes evidence in behalf of the distressed Postmaster Genc! \, 
Velut inter ignes luna minores” whose cause, it seems, already requires all kinds of © 


One who has beena prominent member of the party which | dence to help it out. Now, sir, I must acquit the hon: 
gave power to our modern dictator, is tu feel the undying | ble gentleman from Tennessee “of any design wi 'fully 
vengeance which can burst forth after the lapse of twelve | calumniate Mr. Bradley. He has been misled by oth 
years, for an act done, or a word said, in a high official| I pretend not to impugn his motives in debate, becau 
station, and under the solemn obligation of an oath But |it would not comport well with what I feel to be due t 
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my station here. But if the Postmaster General has mis- | General Post Office. His sureties were applied to-—they 
led the member on this subject, and directed his defence | begged indulgence, proposed to pay a part of the balance 
here to be conducted by this stale and miserable subter-| then due—that a new bond should be given, and the old 
fuge of attacking the character of the witness in advance,|one should be cancelled. This was done. The new 
let me tell him, in advance, he cannot screen himself by| bond was joint and several. 
such an effort. When the question of his own indebted-| ‘‘ William T. Barry, now Postmaster General, was one 
ness comes to be understood, as it will be by an intelligent|of the sureties in the new bond. Mr. Fowler fell in ar- 
public, it will wear a very different complexion from that| rears to a greater amount than ten thousand dollars, which 
which the honorable gentleman has represented. But we|was the amount of the new bond. These sureties had 
have not taken half the testimony of this witness; and in| been repeatedly called upon, and at last suit was institut- 
this state of the investigation I will not follow the exam-|ed against them, and among them against Mr. Barry. All 
ple of the member from Tennessee, by prejudging the} this will appear by the books of the department, and by 
liability of Mr. Barry on this post office bond. It becomes} letters there filed. By the former it will appear that Mr. 
my duty, however, to expose the motive of the depart-| Barry is now indebted to the United States to the amount 
ment for this attack on the witness. The gentleman from | of ten thousand dollars. 
‘Tennessee has mentioned a certain letter, which Mr. Brad-| ** Remarks. It is said that the money paid by Mr. Fowler 
ley addressed to the President, and attempts to forestall| after the new bond was given, was applied to the extin- 
public opinion on the subject of the contents of that let-| guishment of the old debt, but should have gone to the 
ter. He will pardon me, then, if I exhibit to the Senate} credit of that under the new bond. 
the head and front of Mr. Bradley’s offending, premising| ‘* And that the suit against William T. Barry was de- 
that his life and character* have, in the estimation of all} cided in his favor by the court. 
men, stood above reproach, until the breath of proscrip-| ** Independent of the known rule of the common law, 
tion endeavored to taint it, and that his oath to the truth of} that when a man is indebted on two accounts, and pays 
the matters stated in this letter was first taken in the com-| money to the creditor, without directing to which account 
mittee, after which the letter was rejected, and refused to} it shall be applied, the creditor may apply it to which ac- 
be received as evidence by the majority of the committee, | count he pleases, it has been the usage of the General 
the Senator from Maine and myself dissenting. I ask the| Post Office to apply moneys paid by a postmaster to the 
Secretary to read the letter: | extinguishment of the balance first in order of time stand- 
The Secretary accordingly read the following letter: | ing against him on the books. a . : 
‘ ty . | **Again: It appears, by the certificate of the clerk of 
[Letter of Abraham Bradley, late first Assistant Post-)the court in which the suit was brought, that although it 
master General, to the President, to the truth of the! was in the first instance decided upon the demurrer by 
facts contained in which, his oath was taken by the} the defendants in their favor, yet the judgment was after- 
special committee of the Senate. } | wards opened, and the suit dismissed, so that the United 
“«Curvy Cuace, (Mp.) October, 1829. | States might begin de novo; and the indebtedness of the 
‘© The President of the United States: | party still remains evident from the books and records of 
mop asS tc et (age. the department over which he now presides. 


ce . ~ age “tanra < ‘ ’ , . TT ; j 
Sin: It is not without reluc tance and anxicty that I} Cuanee 2d. Thathe has paid money in advance, con- 
venture to press upon your consideration the subject of the | trar I 


Howl ; t y to law, for work to be done. 
following remarks. Lam aware that he who comes for- | ‘* Specification. Some time early in the present year, 


ward as an accuser, does not always excite our better) Duff Green made a draft on the Postmaster General for 
feelings; but I am aware also of the rights and duties of a} fifteen hundred dollars, payable ———. Mr. McLean, 
citizen. then Postmaster General, accepted it, to be paid when 
| printing to the amount should be completed by the draw- 
jer, for the use of the department. ‘The draft was cashed 
| by one of the Washington banks. At maturity it was pre- 
sented to me for payment. I presented it to Mr. Barry, 
and stated that nothing of moment was due to the drawer; 
jand that there was a law prohibiting the payment of mo- 
«Moh Wenadace ee are re oe, tay in advance, and making it imperative on the Presi- 
‘Not knowing your particular feelings towards the in-| dent to remove anv officer who paid any sum beyond the 
lividual whose conduct and character have furnished the | amount earned, or the value of work delivered. Mr. Bar- 
occasion of this address, it may be my misfortune, in addi-| py prohibited its payment, and it was refused. I was af- 
tion to the distrust with which such communications are | terwards informed that he said this was done without his 
too often read, to have to contend with the predilections| knowledge. I went to him and recalled to his memory 
ofa friend; if so, it will occasion me regret, but will not} the aeaeeatnatinls we had had, and that I had followed his 
diminish the confidence with which I rely on a patient | direction in refusing to pay it, and then read the law to 
perusal and mature consideration of what I shall say. |him; he also read it himself, and said Green was wrong, 
_ “*T proceed, sir, at once, to lay before you the follow-| and it could not be paid. 
= thems 3 ae er eee ane William T. Barry,| «Not long afterwards it was again presented to Mr. 
? Cu ‘nek ist. That he is indebte d to the Government peer the Postmaster General; he said something about 
« Specification. In "ice ned 1818 , > = ; : ‘| the law, and his engagements to Green, and finally order- 
pend CANON. An the year Lolo, Jonn Fowler, then! ed it to be paid—this was done. 
postmaster at Lexington, Kentucky, was indebted to the) «* Remark. The law says, in such a case, the Presi- 
= pee | dent shall remove such officer from office. That officer 
* Mr. McLean, the late Postmaster General, in his letter} was not ignorant of the law, nor did he misapprehend it; 
(o the committee of the 26th February, 1831, says: ** Re-| for he had not only refused to pay this in the first instance, 
specung Mr. Bradley, I have to state, that from the time | and confirmed it a second time, but there had been seve- 
Pr age intimately acquainted W ith him, 1 hav e had the | ral other instances of a similar character, in which pay- 
‘ughest confidence in his integrity. During my connex-|ment had been refused. ‘The books of the department 
ion W ith the department, his time was faithfully and assi-| will show, I believe, four other cases of advances of large 
duously devoted to the public service. In private life, Mr. | sums made by his particular order, but I have no memo 
Bradley is without reproach.”’ randum of them, and one instance is sufficient. 


**T address you as the chief of the nation, as one the aim 

and object of whose life must be to adorn his station by a 
just and impartial execution of the laws which are the 
afeguard and protection of all, and by a wise scrutiny 
into the acts, capacity, and fitness of those whom you 
have appointed to administer the details of those great 
concerns which are of yital importance to all. 
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and champaign country. After having made 
as required, he charged the department one 
eight hundred and fifty dollars a year for three 
teams said to be required in thus é 
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New York and Albany, one hundred and fifty mile 
mail is carried six times a week during the 
b. boats for four thousand dollars a year. 

, more and Philade ‘Iphia, nearly one 
miles, steamboats and stages daily at 
the year. 


Betw n 
hundr 
9,000 dollar 


S 


Pek Cuancr od. A disregard to the economy ofthe publi 
iB funds under his control. 

‘© Specification. In the early part of the year 1828, 
F Harreli i, who carries the mail in stages between Ger 


in, 


After- 


svason in ate 





A'TON’S 


ost OFF 


7it. 


I 


yr ge-} 


s required by| cost for one paper once a week from six hundred to « 
for-| hundred dollars. 
mer place at 3 A. M. instead of 5 A. M., and to arrive at/ gencer publish a daily and tri-weekly 


; Charleston at 3 P. M., instead of 5 P. M., having in either|the advertisement in the latter several times without a: 
case twelve hours to perform his route through a smoot th |additional charge. But, in order to swell the amount, M 


the change | Barry employed the Telegr: aph to publish it every tin 
thousand ithe daily 


onal 


r the mail, andj lishing 
d to make the|per something modified, useless to the publi 


1 | . . . 
ree ad-| proprietor from taking th 
tes reased expedi-|continuances after the first 
dithree 


eres! procured a represen ion from se- 
veral ¢ rentlemen, to the effect manta had put on tl 
4 diti nal teams in consequence 
rt tion, and that the amount charge not t high, an 
{ a certificate from Mr. McDuf Ithough he was not 
> acquainted with the facts, he kn hose gentlemen wer¢ 
¥ respectable and entitled to full credit. Mr. Mclean di-| 
rected me to return for answer, that, as the contractor 


the 


+ wards Mr. Harrell came to the office, applied to Mr. | Office, without any appropriation or warrant of law. 1 ¢ 
4 Barry, who directed Doctor B. to write to Harrell that|not specify the extent of the cost: the books of th 
he should be allowed nearly one thousand eight hundred | will show 
and fifty dollars for that increased « xpedition, from Apri l| “* Remark. By these means, through his own ind 


ed the 





et pay to be made for the past year. Thus more than five |son, the department is involved in a loss of nearly on 
be thousand dollars has been paid or engaged to be paid, |dred thousand dollars, and he has been in office but 
\# we without sufficient reason, and contrary to law 'months. 

BS. *¢2d. Messrs. Mallets carry the mail from Fayetteville, “CHARGE rrance of, and jnattention t 

He. -* North Carolina, to Camden, South Carolina. They ap-| duties of his office. 

oh , plied to Mr. Barry for an increased allowance of five hun-| ; tion Ist. The power of removing and ap 
Ve: dred and fifty dollars a year, which he ordered to be made, |i: rs is one of great trust and importan 
a without assigning any reason, W hich is re quire d DY law }1 had ce, care, and judgement. 

i in cases of increased allowances Application had been! had virtually yielded to C. K. Gard: 
made to the late Postmaster General, but he declined! fore my removal from the office. He is my succes 
making ar 1y, not seeing any ground or cau for such al-i IT know not how itis now arrat iged. While in tl 
lowance. I am also informed by my brother, Doctor} ness, the papers relating to one othce were arrai 
Bradley, that other increased allowances were made by] one bundle; and, is id of giving a brief of the ¢ 
him to these gentlemen, amounting with the above to} against tl lividual, and the answers of the app] 
three thousand dollars year, no adequa ound | i he merely endorsed a sugs 
isting for such allowance. But as I have no accéss to u hould be removed ai 
books of the department, I will not make a spec pp Postmaster General 

: of that fact, but merely state it 4 sub] we pp! 1, done,” or words t 
quiry. fect. An K. made the rem 

665d. The mail is carried betwecn Mobile and New O | appointments 
leans, partly in stages and partl y in boats, thre nes a ‘¢] would not understood to state that Mr. Ba 
week, and costs six thousand do 1 urs a year. yer examined the papers; he doubtless did in som« 
‘* Applications were made to have this a . carried in| ce id them, ora ‘tar of them, and the more imp 

; steamboats; the distance is called one hundred and thirty-! appointments were made u poh advisement. 

, ‘ four miles. He had it advertised with that view. Between] ** * 2d. I will illustrate the effect of this--the post 
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inviting proposals for carrying the mail to be publishe 

wecks at the seat of Government, and the usag 
has been to publish them once a week in two papers. 'T) 
advertisement of this year is a short one, and would hay 
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The proprietors of the 


paper, every time in the tri-weekly, and ey 
\time in the wee kly paper. Thus the public pays for ; 
it ten times a week, in what is in fact the same | 
-andat 
Shame seemed to restrai 
e full price, and he reduced 1 
three in cach paper from 
Still: 


isance to the subscribers. 


cents to nt 
whole 
| 65th. 
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(before, 


twenty-five cc ich square. 

cost over 2,200 dollars. 

He h: nployed extra clerks and agents 

ness of the office was as well and promptly 
and when it did in reguire others, and | 

}pended money in alterations, o1 name nts, and what! 

jsiders improvements in the building for the General | 
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ness, and by payments and engagements made without! 
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ughke¢ psic, New York, an office of some im pe 








ndered me so by the interest made for his remo, 
retention in office, who had opposed the late adn 
tion strenuously, ladvecated the present, had, it 
voted for his friend Judge thompson as Govern 


wrote to me re} out the efforts made t 





¢ ‘*Mr. Barry has made a new contract for this route of}/him. He also wrote Jarry. I took a letter t 
i; one hundred and thirty-four miles only three tim week, |into Mr. Barry’s room, and told hi mn its contents : 
P ’ stipulating to pay twenty-five thou ind doll By ys he, **we have fully considered tha case, } 
a this contract the mail will arrive at New Orleans one day! be removed-—you may write him so.” 1 thous 
Ri earlier than it did before. But there are three other ex r, from my knowledge of the manner in which 
bi pensive routes leading to New Orleans: these al y more} siness was done, toapply toGardner. I did so, and 
i than absorb - proceeds of the post office, which are | that a new appointment had been made the day bef 
! than twenty-five thousand dollars a year. I four years *¢3d. For some time he attempted to open the | 
i for which the contract is made, it will cost the publ uldressed to him, a paramount dutv one would thin 
P venty-six thousand dollars more than uld to carry tod ibute them among his subordinates. He four 
: as itis now carried, and no material advantage is to be|self incompetent even to this. While he did attem] 
gained. the did not peruse them further than to ascertain it 
66 Specification 4th. The law requires the advertisement ‘count, a contract, &¢ o that he might send it t 
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body who had charge or connexion with the branch to| ** The second is a strained and improper construction of 


which it belonged. | the law regulating postages. The origin of that law wa 
«« [nstance.-—On one occasion he received a long letter| this: A postmaster had been threatened with a suit if he 
from a man named Howard, abusing, and I believe pre fer-|did not abate the postage ona letter delivered from h 
ring charges against me. W ithout reading it, he sent it to] office, averred to rged, which the postmast 
Mr. Coyle, who brought it to me. I advised him to car-}doubted. He appli | *ostmaster General, (M1 
ry it to Mr. Barry, and tell him what it was. He did so;| Granger,) who directed the abatement, but, whe nthe law 
i 


Mr. Barry said, at first, he had never seen it—_then, that| was revised, in 1810, had the clause (misconstrued by Mr 


» supposed it related merely to a clerkship, and did not} Barry) ins¢ rted, in order to protect postmasters from suits. 


t 
lit. Mr. Coyle asked if he should not show it to me;} Such was the c mstruction given 
said no—he had great confidence in me—it was of no|and the practice since. Mr. Barry 


ynsequence. made the post: re marked on the k 


A’ . 


‘* Nnecification 4th. Mis substitute for Mr. McLean’s plan exclusive evidence; whereas the law only makes it con 
if accounting for newspaper postage. clusive in cases of prosecution, the open ne in tl] 
«¢Forms which relate to a business in which more than] of the post officer excepted 
, thousand persons are engaged are very material, and} ercised a discretion, and denie 
| never changed without great consideration, and|as they believed or doubt 
l They should be brik I, p! H | idence he m elt pre duce. 
ense or labor as practic I é ** But the 
ld form, every postmaster was furnish 
n wh was a column for lett 
spaper postage, and another for free} a 


y of the month, and for] tained, if | 
ail from whence received. On the arrival | dutie ; 
» mail, the postmaster counted the charg | 
« and a half cents, at one cent, and number} 
the number and amount ona post bill} hi 
Also the same with respect to ma- | 
) these, when his accou t] 


into the « 
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*¢ After Mr. Hawkins’s removal, Mr. O. B. Brown, one 
of the clerks of the department, but on a different branch 
of business, directed a clerk, whose duty it was to make 
out statements of postmasters’ accounts for suit, to make 
out that of Mr. Hawkins. In execution of this order, he 
met with the usual mark of a draft for a considerable 
amount, credited in pencil to Mr. Hawkins; and, as he 
doubted, not finding in whose favor the draft was made, he 
applied to Mr. Brown for instructions. Brown directed 
him to omit it, and to make out the account as posted in 
ink. Johnson did so. Brown directed him to bring it to 
me for my signature; and, upon Johnson’s answer to my 
inquiry it was all correct, I signed it. 





Treasury, who, as he says, put it into the hands of the| 
Marshal for suit. There is in the office a lawyer, who is} 
charged with the duties of a solicitor for the office for all | 
the debts of persons whose employments have ceased. All 
this Mr. Barry was privy to. Afterwards, I discovered 
the account was erroneous, and conferred with Mr. Barry | 
on the subject. : 
device of Mr. Barry and Co. to justify the removal of Mr. 


Johnson gave it to| 
Brown, who forwarded it to the Fourth Auditor of the} 


The whole of this seems to have been a| lars, his had not been raised. 
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**On the 15th cenit’ he requested my son ‘to 

sure me that he had the highest respect for me, and t 
utmost confidence in me.’ 

‘© Specification 2d. Mr. Coyle had been chief clerk in (i), 


th 


for the author of Mr. Barry’s circular. 
he published several letters addressed to Mr. Barry. ‘)) 
latter informed my brother that two of the clerks in th 
office had undertaken to answer Mr. Coyle. The seco, 
of these answers contained a side 


| publication, I told him it was an entire misrepresentati 
of facts as it respected both of us. The case was thie 
Mr. Scott, a clerk in the office, had been very ill last yea; 





He came to the office late in the fall, excessively pale and 


emaciated; and stated that his illness had impoverish 
him, he had spent all that he had, anticipated all he coul 
| winter was fast approaching, he was destitute of fi 
proper clothing, and fuel; that, while the salaries of ot! 
| clerks of his standing had been raised to one thousand 
Judge McLean conclu 
to make him an allowance of one hundred dollars, whi 


Hawkins, by making him appear a great debtor, and that|I paid him. 


it was necessary to the security of the public to sue him 


| §€A list of clerks and their accounts was made out f 


immediately; thus wielding the public force for the grati-|Mr. Barry, and that sum nearly appeared against M 


cor of his re venge. 
him to let it rest until time should be given to adjust the 
cae, to furnish him with a copy, as in other cases, 
and to make a call for payment. 
to agrce that a draft should be made for the amount; 
inst isted he should pay by a deposite in a bank thirty miles 
distant, and otherwise inc nvenient, upon as hort notice: 


It was with difficulty I persuaded | Scott. 


He died leaving his widow in great distress. Hc 
| friends applied to Mr. Barry to pay up his salary to t 
end of the month, which he directed should be 


I could not persuade him| Mr. Coyle applied to me in behalf of the widow for t 
but he | pay. 


I showed him the balance, and told him it cou! 
not be paid until it was squared——advised him to appl) 
Mr. Barry for an order for the proper credit, and to stat 


and yet he not only retained Mr. Brown in high favor, but | the subject di stinctly. He returned, and said Mr. Barry 


rewarded him with the appointment of chief clerk. 


If he | directed him to make the credit. 
had reflected, and had not wanted judgment, he must have | he understood it. 


L asked if he wa 
He said he eauaal todo so. I 


been sensible that this was a devic e, the effect of which, |him I would go myself, two witnesses were better tha 


when exposed, would be injurious to himself and to the|one. Mr. 
He compromitted his own dignity and his | sts ated the c 


Governme! at. 
official station, by permitting the Fourth Auditor to inter- 


fere in the concerns of his “departme nt; he inflamed the 


Barry denied having given the order. 11 
case fully, as far as I recollected it at the: 
He told me I might tell Mr. Coyle to ent 

Instead of this, [ called him in, and Mr. B 


ment. 
credit. 


minds of Hawkins’s friends; he weakened the public con-| gave the direction to him again. Mr. Coyle mad 


fidence in the department over which he himse if presided; 
the Government, bye xhibiting 


he “alienated others from 


false causes for removing an officer under his control. 


entry agreeably to this order. 
‘¢ The answer charged the payment as being mace 
‘advance, (intended for me,) and a credit by Mr. C 


Taking all these things in connexion with his advance to an act out of his line of duty, and for base motives, 


Duff Green, his allowances to mail contractors, 


and I think the charge i 
ssCuar 
hd Sp ci fice 


fully sustained. 
His ad of inte grity 
ition 1st. 


came into my 


ze 6th. 





and veracity. 


On the 10th of June 1 last, Mr. Barry 


room fora check for his salar y, and, w ee he informed me Mr. 


his em-|out any authority from the Postmaster General. Aft 
ployment of agents and : em and his Mobile contract, 


recalling these facts to his memory, Mr. Barry said 
would write a note to him in explanation, he would ha 
it published. I prepared a note expressed in the mii 
form, with which he appeared pleased. A few hours aft 
Green declined publishing any n 


any previous remark leading to the subject, said, ‘fam on the subject. 


surprised to find, by the receipt of letters almost ae 


day, from almost every quarter, wishing your continuance 
in office, 
was an intention to remove you. 
have long been advised of your faithful services, 


a thing as your removal has never once entered my head. 
; 3 


You may be assured that your continuance in this office | fice. 
will be as permanent as my own—that is I have no suspi- 


cion that any adequate 

be exception 
. . vee 

that account. hese as 

othe rs, as I was advis d, by his direction; and 

deportment an lL language, I had no reason 

until T received the following note: 


sscp 


cause will arise; for that there may 





, from his 
{ a rt them, 


ost OFi 1829. 


Gardner my 


ick Derpanrment, Sept. 14, 
‘¢¢Sir: [I have appointed Colonel C. K. 


assistant, and do not require your serviccs 
this department. 
‘* «Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
cc. T. BARRY.’ 


‘Mr. A 


Brapiey. Pre nt.’ 





that an apprehension has gone abroad that there 


You, therefore, may be ‘ rfectly easy on | jagain with the note, 
ur ances were Tepe: ate e through [po consequence, 


Speci fication 3d. 
»| val. 
‘©On the 14th September last, soon after I went to) 


His conduct in relation to my re! 


I can assure you that I| office in the morning, a servant placed upon my table t 
and such | note, a copy of which I have already pres¢ nted to) 


| dismissing me in a very unc ourteous manner from m \ 
In a few minutes after I had read the note, the ser\ 
came and informed me it was left by mistake, and M 
| Barry wished its return. Not long after, he retur 
and said, * Mr. Barry says it is 
as you have read it; he did not intend t 
send it until evening.’ [imme -diately put up such « 


|private papers as were convenient, and retired in u 


course of the day, some of my friends called at my house, 


jand strenuously advised me to tender the ke ys of the pi 
loffice treasury to Mr. Barry, they being apprehensi 


y longer in lunless it was done, I might be attacked in the Telegra] 


|that my old friends were too much shocked to do m 
iwork, and this might be attributed to my having the | 
&e. Under these circumstances, 1 was induced to ha\ 
ithe keys offered to Mr. Barry, the moneys being u 


Post Office Department, and was removed to make roo 
After his removal, 


attack upon me. As 
soon as Mr. Barry came to the office the morning after its 


‘ 
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not imagining ‘he would accept the “m. He did take them, 
and the same evening delivered them to my successor. 
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Mr. CLarron resumed. You see, sir, from ‘this letter, 
how necessary it is, for the very existence of the perse- 


‘| reflected on the subject, and it seemed so reckless of | cuting power exercised in this de partment, that Mr. Brad- 


my own character to run the risk of his accepting them 
in such a circumstance, that the ree you may be 
sured, were unfavorable to slee As soon as the morn- 
ing dawne -d, Isenta duplic: ite cer (which had been over- 
look¢ d, ) to my sons, in town, requesting them to go as 
soon as the office was opened, count the money, and de- 
liver it over to Mr. Barry. My eldest son did go to the 
office for that purpose; after w aiting there until half past 
eleven o’clock, he went to Mr. Barry, and told him it was 
my request that he should count and deliver over the 
money, and delivered him the duplicate key. Mr. Barry 
replie d, itis all perfectly right. 

66 Thus, Mr. Barry, instead of refusing the keys, as he 
shor ld have done, took them; instead of retaining them 
in his own possession until he saw me or some one in my 
behalf, put them into the hands of a person of whom I 
will not permit myself to say one word, and to my au- 
thority to my son to count an 1 deliver over the money to 
him, gave an evasion. 

«On the 19th, a clerk called upon me, and ae to 
count the money on the 22d; that is, after it had 
their possession eight days. On the 25th of September, 
I received a note from two of the clerks, stating that they 
were directed to give me 
to count the money on the 28th, that is, after it had been 
out of my possession fourteen days nearly; of these I took 


been in | 


notice that they were ‘authorize d| 


ley should be crushed. If he stands, it must fall. Bradley 
has encountered the strife, though he well knows the 
fearful odds against him—for he has to struggle against 
more influence, more patronage, and a spirit more vin- 
dictive than exists in any other department of this Go- 
vernment. Yet, relying on the justice of his countrymen 
alone, he bares his head, now grown grey, after more 

than thirty years’ faithful public service, before the storm, 

and defies its vengeance. A private citizen, he can no 
more be driven from office; on the verge of the grave, he 
can never expect to be again employed in the public ser- 
vice. Yet, as an honest man and a patriot, he feels it to 
be his duty, when called upon by a committee of this Se- 
nate, to lay bare the transactions of this department; and 
Iw ill venture to predict, that in future history his c hi irac- 
ter shall stand brightly out, while of his designing 

calumniators shall be remembered only to be despised. 

It is unnecessary to stop to inquire why the President 
refused to hear Mr sradley in corroboration of the state- 
ments contained in this letter, though we know from the 
oath of the witness that he offered to prove every part of 
it. If inquiry is now to be suppressed, we can readily un- 
derstand why it was then avoided. Some excuse has 
always been devised whenever investigation has been 
sought, and, until a change of a it will always be so. 
rhus, even at this day, no answer has been returned by 


those 


no notice. I conc eived it to bea mockery and an insult |the department to any one of all the numerous interro- 


to send a notification after the answer Mr. Barry had given, |gatories which the committee addressed to it on the 24th 
through my son. Yet, notwithstanding all this, Mr. 


authorized the public: ation of a vile ps aragraph in the 
Telegraph on the 28th of September, giving a false co- 
loring to the transaction, and not alluding to the interview 
between my son and himself on the 15th September, in 
which he was informed that I desired the money might be | 
counted that morning. 

‘7 stand prepar dton ake good every charge and spe- 

cification I have presented to you: that he is indebted to 
large amount to the very office over which he presides: 
hat he has wasted the ‘public funds: that he 
ey in conirary to law: that he 
inatt to the duties of his office: 


advance 
and ntive that he wants | 


— for the office which he holds: and 1 impeach his | 


+ 


grity and veracity. 

‘1 have but on : particular more to notice. 
vy me to him, and published in the 
tended to be private, and put him on his guard. 

‘* it contains no threat, but plainly tells him what I in- | 
tended to do, and belic ved I could do. [t does not contain 
a syllable disrespectful towards yourself; but expresses a 
fir ‘m reliance on the propriety with which you willi inquire 

nd decide against him. It puts him on his guard against | 

any reliance on your too favorable opinion of him, for I 
thought it paramount duty in you to disregard such 


The letter } 


pinions; and, in the present excite -d state of the country, | Morrison’s bond had been cancelled and 
to sustain the 


) firmly am I convinced of being able 
J 
charges I have made, I believe it would lead to unpleasant 
measures as it respected yourself. Such a communica- 
tion I should not have made to you, I have not made to 
the public; if there was any thing offensive in the letter, 
it only became so by its pub plication, for which Mr. Bar ry 
alone iS responsible. 


‘I have the honor to be, 
obed ent servant, 


sir, with gr 


ABRAHAM BRADLEY.”’ 
writing the foregoing, I have . 
s made to two contractors for 1 
the mail, to the 
the alterations would not be 


*€ Since 


allow ANC 


estimated of the value 


” . . » 4° . fe . abiae . . 
from one-fourth to one-third of the sum, and of little im- |is fully satisfied by refé rring 


portance to the public.’ 


Barry |of December last. 





> has paid = all aot wretched 
is ignorant of |ment of what has occurred. 


Telegraph, was in- | 


24th of December, it 


at respect, your | ltes ‘rogatories. 
Ite rrogatories formerly submitted,” : 


en informed of |from Tennessee 
1erely expediting |in his opinion, th: 
amount of nine esa dollars a year; |The 


of | 


l rogatories 


Yes, sir, nearly six weeks have elapsed, 
and the receipt of that communication has not even been 
iacknowledg: -d. Yet I thought, while on this subject, the 
'member from Tennessee sought to implicate me as chair- 
jman of the committee, for withholding communications 
i the department. 


Ir 


[Mr. Gnuenpy here explained, and disclaimed any such 
e he or intention. } 

The ge -m man’s ¢e x planatic m has saved me some trou- 
ible. Yet, sir, it may be well now to put a stopper forever 
mises, by making a brief state- 
Thre letters were ai dressed 
to the +r General by the committee--one on the 
24th of December last, being the most important, ‘and that 
| which i inquired into most of the concerns of his de part- 
jment—another on the 18th, and the third on the 27th of 
January. That of the 18th of January contained 
several i important inquiries. Like its predecessor of the 
remained unanswered and unn oticed 
juntil the 3ist of Janu lary, when the letter of th« th, in- 
qui ring only as to the single poi int of the Postmaster Ge- 
lneral’s indebtedness to the Governme nt, was answered by 
one letter, in which an attempt was made to throw the 
iblame of the loss of the sum of $10,000 (the amount of 

Fowler’s bond) on Me igs, or other person, because 
given up to him; 
and the rece pt of the letter of the 18th was barely ac 
aor dged, but that of the 24th of December, the most 
material of all, was entirely unnoticed, although he had 
been pret bien requested to inform us whe ther he had 
received each of the [Here Mr. C. read the letters. ] 
co you see, sir, with what justice 1] cc mplai n of the 

refusal even to notice the receipt of the most essential in- 
The ac knowledgm« “nt in his letter of 
admitted nothi ng 
gentleman 
rmerly, as if, 
cific letter. 
ly deny having 

his expr 
**troublesome”’ 
of 


sur 


Postmaste 


also 


som 


‘*in- 
as to 
ithe letter of the 24th of December, 

Apres ¢ mphasi zed the 
it was a recogniti ion of 1 
y ostmast er General might 


received that communic 


though the 
word fi 
hat spe 
now safi 
ation, becaus 
to th 

of the 18th 


evcr ssion 


I iter- 
After a 


in the letter January 
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month’s silence on his part, th L put to him, that the whole discussion is not one of my seel 
f ' on the 27th ult.—** Have you r tl ters of the | like the resolution before us, which of itself discl 
24th of December and of the 1! If'so, ac-| of the proceedings of the committee, it had it 
; knowledge it.”” The answer is——** I have r¢ 1 your let-| those o1 ly who desire to arrest these proceedii \ 
S } } 
i 







































" to add, that the two brief communic n the o prevent information on these subj 
master General, received on the Ist of ¢ to expose. 
: mentioned to the committee at our first en stated, that, when a proposition 
Be after, on the next day were laid bef n, and that in the committee to send for Mr. Hand, thx 
their whole contents were fullv stated day after, the department, to give te timony as to th 
= they were rec sived in the publ c debat ° i } fur ls, the pr position was re] cted. This off 
f: rentleman from Tennessee int ] collection of allthe outstanding balances, and, 
; Now, consid ring this extraordinary of things, in could have shown us better 
' which we can get nation from t lepartment, | part of these funds are availal | 
is it not surprising rentleman shoul ll insist, his estimate of th funds ¢ 
when we propos a wit , th ‘ ld of the late I r Gen uu 
inquire first of t) departmnen A | pu nt Di bled t Vive ‘ th lel 
my hands by the Senator from Virginia w ; uw me, |Teports of lo ;on these balances be true or ! 
{Mr. TazeEwauu, from a citi! 1 of t 5 . l ( i I \ d P. 1 What was t li 
i) racter as a most respectable man was for by that} prehensions it ted hy, it was determi 
4 Senator That let no ] srt 2 en from T ’ 3 und 2} lt 
plai be nequivocal cl ip ¢ or ** pa il oon nae ¢ i Hand 1 mind his bu i > 1 tl 
F ment, fraud, and c ruption,” nt rn itracts , UN ¢ rht t come from t] Pi nuster Gen 
made during last October, for t 3} Y 1, all Mr. C. | Lt j Lof the com 
ing hat high Ye 2 e prei d to | m out) 5u Th » YOU sec, r, W le th Post 
cause, a d th i ne ) unt | 101 } li hh ing wll infor \ { m us u 
of the funds. writ ¢ t comm { l before the cl of , wh 
should investigate the matter, and offers h If with tl exa his communication, we are, by th 
names of some half a dozen « \ I I ,) th rentl >| rinfort 
{ living in Vu ind North ¢ lina, res us, ot 1 
‘ . ; 


to 
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ecame the subject of complaint, we find oaks has been 
paraded with much of stage effect on the t ore us. 
Che gentleman from Tennessee points to i it as avery mo- 
nemedt of human industry. ‘It contains, he says, work 
enough to make a volume. By it will 
oo that three-fourths. of the whole consists 

‘inted bonds and contrac ts; and the residue of the 
swer to the ina) iry which the Senator from Ohio 
might be perf ormed by a tolerable clerk in 
thas not been denied, you observe, that the informa- 
tion as to the contracts of Mr. McLean was, last year, in- 
din the resolution by the request of the present Post- 


bl le bef 


examining it, 
mass 

an- 
made, 


of the labor which that resolution has imposed. Sir, the 
Postmaster General may safely send here any information, 
while the gentlemen from 


‘Tennessee 


us believe, ities rund 


luring that time ’ 
x 


ntlemen would have 
all concerned « 


' 

t . 
he ¢g 
es 


ic careful supervision of 








ynes here, and when a motion is ma t » to refer it to this 

( mmittee, which is exam nit * the subject of these con- 
s, the gentlemen move its refere: another commit- 

e; wk ‘it was well known did not intend to examine it, 
ind the whole subject is thus snatched from the investigating 
ommittes Strange, indeed, that an apprehension should 
: entertained, that in three weeks impeachable matter 
might be discovered, among a mass of papers, which they 


make this inquiry. The original resolution directs, as we} 
hay e seen, an inquiry into the ** entire rea am of the} 
?ost Office Department.” Why do not gentlemen say in| 
terms, that th ir aim and obje ct istor epeala nat of the 
powers originally conferred? Why not boldly avow at once, 
that the bo: astful defiance of inquiry, at the commencement 
ifthe when the committee was appointed, was but} 


in empty vaunt, which itis now found necessary to retract? | 


session, 


rhe gentleman from Tennessee says, that he can sup-| 
ply us with all the information on the subject of the 
wuses of removals. He enumerates nine of these: Ist, 
Intemperance; 2d, Delinquency; 3d, Prying into letters; 


th, Conceali ng or withholding letters; 
gence of duty; 6th, Inc ompetenc Vi 


St th, Habitual neg- 
7th, Refusal to com- 





ply with the regulations of the department; 8th, Discharg-| 

ing the of 4 agen duties by deputies under age; 9th, 
Yr i 

Li ving off the post route And the honorable gentleman | 


ms up this list of causes with the sweeping declaration, | 
** that he has no doubt there has not been a single instance 
of removal but for one or other of these causes!” Sir, | 
ire we tu suppose that the eae General instructed 
him i to > make a declaration? > honorable member | 
in Know but little on the subject, of f hi s own knowledge. | 
He iy ves in a district whose political sins have not demand-| 
{ such expiation as this of removal from office. But we | 
who live north of the Potomac know, sir, that his enume- 
ition of causes is a gross insult to hundreds of our worthy | 
izens, who have been removed without any other trans-| 
gression than that with which, according to the orthodox 
creed emanating ex cathedra here, is denominated political 
xy. In the mean time, sir, this declaration of the gen-| 
man shows us how just were our suspicions, that the | 
files of this de partment have been filled with groundless | 
‘usations against the victims of its proscription, which | 


Vou. VIL.—12 


stich 





het 








De partmen 


juntil, in tl 


e| befor 


of | 


six weeks. | 


master General: and his own answer to his own question, | 
made with a view to excuse his own allowances by the ex-| 
umple of his predecessor, has caused by far the greater part 


>and New Hampshire | 


tand ready to protect it from oer This very 
sass of labor, which it has taken nearly a year to p repare, | 


‘ rgoing’| 


| fare of their country. 


say it required nearly a yearto prepare. This, sir, is what 
[term stifling inquiry; and with what countenance these 
gentlemen can complain of a charge made here, that they 
have stifled it, after this let the Senate and the public} 
judge. 

And now, sir, to return te the resolution. It is decla-| 
ratory of the limits of the commission under which the 
committee act, by its very terms. It affirms what is un-| 
true, that we have no power, under our commission, to} 


| country, 
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may sleep there unrefut 


ed, because they remain unknown 
1c lapse of time, when the men have been laid 
in their graves, these receptacles of filth may be opened 
by the hand of malevolence, to tarnish the memory of those 
whom, while living, the accusers dared not show 
their faces. His very statement of causes, therefore, ex- 
hibits the st reason for demanding an exposition of 
the But, sir, the blow is not merely levelled at the 
hundreds of removed postmast: It strikes directly at 
their late chief, who retained them all in office. The de- 
claration thus made boldly to the world is, that he kept in 
offic five six hundred men, who were either 
drunken, were prying into correspondence, or were 
guilty of some other of the enormities enumerated in this 
list. The to it all, is, look at the state of the money 
chest now, and remember what it was when John McLean 
was compelled to leave it, or surrender his independence 
asa man, and become the tool of this proscriptive and ar- 
bitrary power. 
But the Senator fron 

suppressing the inqui ry, 


strong 
facts 


rs. 


some or n 


or 


answer 


for 
thie 


i Tennessee finds another cause 


in wl athe ec: ills the verdict of 





peopk The gentleman from Maine had complained of 
the removal of some twenty-five postmasters in one of the 
count ah that State. The Senator from Te nnessee says 
he has no right to complain, because the people there 
have sanctioned the proscription by giving their vote for 
the administration. Sir, I pretend to know nothing of the 
case. But I may ask, did the people act with a view to 


all the subordinate officers of the Government, when they 
merely of the general acts of the President? The 
conduct of these subordinates was probably no part of the 
issue joined before the people. From the nature of things, 
we must believe it could not have been So far from 
passing sent on the removed officers by their vote, 
the people probably were engrossed by what they deem- 
ed more important considerations affect ing the general wel- 
y But, sir, if they had acted with a 
w to these offices alone, wot ld ithave been quite fair 
to have urged the force of their verdict upon us? It would 
not sound well, in any suprosable case, to offer bribes or 
threats to any part of the jury, and then plead their 

justification of the act; 


approved 


nee 


vie 





dict in ; and the very evil com- 
pain d of being the influence of Executive patronage 
on the elective franchise, I do not hesitate to say, with- 
out reference to the people of Maine, or any other par- 


which has been 
itronage, you might as 


ticular State, that if you can find a case 
decided by the influence of that pa 
| well boast that you had embrace da jury, and point in jus- 
tification to the verdict, as to plume yourselves upon th« 

effect which that patronage has produc ed. And if the ar- 

gument has any weight, what shall be said of those ver- 
dicts which the people have rendered in other districts of 
where the proscription has been equally exten- 


sive, and where, in defi: ance of your patronage, the deci- 
sion has | been against you? 
There is no department of this Government, sir, in 


which the people 
office. It should 
fect confidence. 
racter whatever 


take so lively an interest as the post 
be so conducted as to secure their per- 
It should, therefore, have no party cha- 
So anxious was Mr. Jefferson to depri ive 
it of all political connexion, as we learn from his memoirs 

that he prohibited the employment of any printe rin the 
department, even so far as to be concerned in the trans- 
portation of the mail. Suppose that, in his d: ay, or that 


lof any former President, it had been ch: rged wi ith operat- 


ing on the elective franchise, and the rights of the 
through the immense influence of an army of dependents, 
amounting to more than ten thousand men, with subs:diz- 
ing the press, establishing a espionage, and 
wasting the public treasure in disbursements to political 
favorites—I ask, would any party, at any former period, 
have had the hardihood, after an investigation had been 
set on foot to ascertain the truth of such conjectures, to 
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system of 
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suppress the investigation, or to restrict it in any particu-| has too long slept in the bosoms of those who administe; 


lar, for the purpose of preventing a complete develop-| this Government. 


The name of Thomas Jefferson is iden ' 


ment of all its operations’ Yet such ch: rges are now loud-| tified with the independe nee and glory of this count: 


ly proclaimed against it; such an investigation has been| 
called for, 
table is to close the door against inquiry. 

Sir, [have done. In the fearless discharge of my duty | 
here, [ may have drawn down on my own head the ven- 
geance of a power, more terrible than any which all the 
other authorities of this Government combined can wield; | 
but I should have proved a faithless re presentative, and| 
recreant to the interests of the intrepid people who have| 
never yet bowed to the terrors or the allurements of Exe-| 
cutive influence, if I had shrunk from its performance. | 





Note by Mr. C.—The following is an extract from the 
letter of “the honorable John McLean to Mr. Barry, laid} 
before the committee by their order: 

** Wasuineton, March 31, 1829. 

‘1 cannot, in justice to myself and the public service, 
refrain from recommending the continuance of the As-| 
sistant Postmasters General, who have been long identified | 
with the department, and have been faithful to the trust! 
reposed. 

‘*T name those gentlemen to you, because I have un- 
derstood that efforts are making to remove one or both of| 
them. I should extremely regret such a step, as well on 
your own account as that of the public. With the opera-| 
tions of the department, Iam well peeieenin, I am) 
anxious that its reputation shall be sustained, and I am| 
convinced that this cannot be done if the above ge ‘ntlemen| 
be removed. This remark is made with a perfect know-} 
ledge of the facts.” 


‘Tuurspay, Fenrvary 10. 


Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to withdraw 
the bill, which was laid on the table the other day, for 
the abrogation of the duty on alum salt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the occasion to say that, 
after mature examination and deliberation, he was satis-| 
fied that he had erroneously decided that the abovemen-| 
tioned bill could not be received. He considered that it 
was at the disposal of the Senate, as other bills were. 

BENTON then gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a similar bill with some modi-} 
fication. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose to ask leave to introduce the} 
bill of which he yesterday gave notice. He said that, ob-| 
serving in the Telegraph of this morning, in the report of | 

the proceedings « of the day before, an error, by which it| 
appeared that he had presented a memorial from Martha 
Randolph, the daughter, and only 
Thomas Jefferson, deceased, 
of that lady, as well as to himself, to state, that, in giving 
notice of his intention to introduce a bill concerning the 
only surviving child of Thomas Jefferson, he was actuated 
sole ly by his own views of the high obligations of duty, 
and a desire to rescue the nation from the imputation of 
a want of gratitude to a departed 
largely contributed to the establishment of this Govern- 
ment, and the free institutions under which we live. No 
memorial was either received or presented on this subject. 
No intimation whatever has been made ofa desire to bring 
this question under the consideration of Congress by the 


individual named in the bill, which he had asked leave to] 
He had no doubt that the error noticed was} 


introduce. 
unintentional on the part of the editor of the Telegraph. 

You will perceive, Mr. President, continued the elo- 
quent Senator, that I have brought before this honorable 
body a proposition calculated to animate the 
feelings of every American citizen; 


| gies of the American people, by whose perseverance and 


| never been complained of by the most vigilant guard 


| sacrifices in the great cause of freedom, and the ema: 


| the testame ntary  beque: st of the great author of the Dec! 


fen ae on : 
surviving clild of} which had so long existed between himself and the An 


it was due to the sensibility] rican people, and feeling the pressure of his pecun 


statesman, who had so} 


patriotic | 
a proposition which} 


His eulogy is written in the pages of faithful history, ai 


and the very object of the resolution on your| deeply impressed on the hearts of his countrymen. 1 will 


| not deface the sublime and beautiful pi icture by any at 
tempt to retouch it with the pencil of an unskilful a 

| but it shall be my humble part simply to bring to the rX 
| collection of this honarable body the high claims of th 
eminent philosopher and statesman to the gratitude of the 
generation who survive him, and leave to others, bette; 
qualified for the task, the pleasing duty of illustrating th 
merits and distinguished services of one whose equa al |} 
seldom appeared on the great theatre of the political 
drama of the world. Washington, Lafayette, and the 
companions in arms, wielded the physical force of th 
| colonies in our revolutionary struggle. Jefferson, Adams, 
| Franklin, and their compatriots in the cabinet, fought t! 
great moral battle of their oppressed country at that m 
morable epoch. They boldly asserted those rights and 
principles, which vindicated our cause throughout civil 
ed Europe, and brought into action the invincible 


valor the chains of tyranny were broken, and the n 
cenaries of the tyrant driven from the land which th 
had dared to invade and desolate with conflagration, 
bery, and the sword. Under the influence of feelings 
honorable to our national character, which have been, 
many occasions, signally manifested, the Congress of 
United States, a few years past, by an almost. unanimous 
vote, made a volun tary gift to General Lafayette, of t 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars, and a further cd 
tion of a township of land equal in value to the add 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. ‘I 
liberality to the hero who fought our battles, who esy 
our cause, and shed his blood in our defence, and \ 
has been the uniform friend of liberty in both he 
spheres, met the approbation of the people at large. It 


the public purse. Our national gratitude to this « 
guished man was due to his disinterested services 
pation of these States from the galling yoke of | 
power, wielded by the unrelenting arm of the. Bi tis 
monarch. It has imparted alu tre to the American 1 
far more precious than the price at which it was obtau 
Actuated by the same lofty considerations which gov« 
the National Le gislature on that occasion, let us not f 


tion of Indepe ndence to his beloved count ry. Jeffers 
whose name must be ever dear to the friends of human! 
ty throughout the world, in the last hour of his exist 
bestowing an expiring thought on the political cor 





circumstances, and the embarrassed condition of his aff f 
maiten his agitated spire by the confidence which | { 
reposed in the justice and benevolence of this nation; 
with his last breath, bequeathed his daughter and ¢ 
surviving child to that country which he had so faithfully 
| served, and of which he was the pride and ornan 
Shall we then fold our arms in cold indifference, and, ' 
mindful of him, whose enlightened mind and unb: 
patriotism gave impetus to the ball of the revolution, 
| fixed the great principles of this confederated republic, 
treat with ‘aside neglect the object dearest to his heart, 
which he had so confidently committed to our generous 
protection? 

Shall we limit our liberal donations to Lafayette, 
few others, and permit the only surviving child of Thoms 
| Jefferson to linger in poverty in her native country, while 
every page of its history points to the glory which has 
been shed over it by the acts of her illustrious father’ ! 
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hope not. The ingratitude of republics is the favorite | 
theme of tyrants, and of all those who urge that man is 
incapable of self-government. The despots of the w orld | 
taunt us with this insalting epithet. We have shown them 
in the case of Lafayette that we do not deserve the foul | 
imputation. Let us follow up the good example by an | 
equal liberality to our own, our venerated Jefferson, and| 
this stain on the fair fame of the republic will vanish into} 
thin air, and be remembered among the fables of a de-| 
ranged imagination. I now move, Mr. President, that) 
leave be given to bring ina bill according to the notice | 
which I gave yesterday, and that it be referred toa select 
committee. 

A bill ‘concerning Martha Randolph, the daughter 
and only surviving child of Thomas Jefferson, deceased,” 
was then prese nted by Mr. Potnpexrer to the Chair, 
read a first and second time, and referred to a select 
committee, consisting of Mr. PornpexTer, Mr. Bett, 
Mr. Wesster, Mr. Tyter, and Mr. Hayrwe. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The Senate again took up the resolution concerning the 
examination of witnesses as to the causes of their re moval | 
from offic e. 

Mr. CLAYTON concluded his speech agains: the es 
iution. 


As reported above in yesterday’s debate. ] 


Mr. BENTON then rose and said, that he did not appear} 


on the floor for the purpose of joining in the debate, nor 
to express any opinion on the truth of the allegations so 
violently urged against the Postmaster General. He had| 
no opinion on the matter, and did not wish to have one, 

except it was that presumptive opinion of innocence which 
the laws awarded to all who were accused, and which the! 
pure and elevated character of Mr. Barry so eminently 
claims. If impeached, it might be his duty to sit in judg- 

ment upon him——or, if he had an opinion in the case, to 
retire from the judgment seat; as he could neither recon- 
cile it to the dictates of his conscience, nor the rights of 
the accused, to take the oath ofa judge, with a precon- 
ceived opinion in his bosom, to be dropped out as soon as 
the forms would permit. He rose, he repeated, not to 
accuse or absolve Mr. Barry, but toexpre ss his opinion of the 
character of the proceeding which was carrying on against 
him, and to intimate an idea of what might be proper to 
» done hereafter in regard toit. He then affirmed with 
‘ep and evident feeling, that he looked upon the whole 
proce eding, from its first inception to that moment, as one 
of e mine nt impropriety, compromising the judicial purity 
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had—he declared that he thought them a fit subject for 
that operation which had been performed upon the record 
of Wilkes’s expulsion from the British House of Commons— 
upon the record of the Yazoo fraud, in the Legislature of 
Georgia—and upon the record of the Massachusetts Gene- 

ral Assembly, which declared it to be unbecoming the 
character of a moral and religious people to rejoice in the 
victories of their country. He declared it to be his delibe- 
rate opinion that the history of the whole proceeding against 
Mr. Barry ought to be expunged from the journals of 
the Senate! Total e xpurgation from the journals was the 
most appropriate means in the power of the Senate to re- 
store its own injured character—to make atonement to the 
invaded privileges and insulted feelings of the House of 
Representatives; and what, perhaps, was still more im- 
portant, to prevent this evil example, this horrid combina- 
tion of the accusing and trying function, from being drawn 
into precedent in future times when the party in power, 
and predominant in the Senate, might want the spoils of a 
victim. Ifthe American Cato, the venerable Macon, was 
here, it would be his part to become the guardian of the 
honor and dignity of the Senate: in his absence, that high 
duty might devolve, at an appropriate time, upon some 
l aged Senator. If none such undertook it, it might become 
his part to consider how far their places ought to be sup- 
plied by a less worthy and less efficient member. 

Mr. WOODBURY then again rose. He regretted, he 
said, the course pursued by the gentlemen from Maine 
and Delaware, especially by the latter. It had compelled 
him again to trespass on the indulgence of the Senate, 
during the discussion of this resolution, although the subject 
|must have become irksome. But new positions had been 
| assumed—new insinuations uttered—new and extraordi- 
nary accusations rung in the ears of this body and of the 
| whole community. Silence under them might be con- 
| strued into approbation. In repelling them, he disclaimed 
all that part of the compliment bestowed upon him, in 
| connexion with his friend on the right, (Mr. Grunpy,] 
|that they were ‘* most dexterous advocates of the Post- 
| master General.” He, as an individual, was in this body 
the advocate of nobody. He acted in his station as a Sena- 
tor, and only as a Senator; and whomsoever in a public 
| station, he might be called upon, in the course of official 
duty, to vindicate or condemn, he should endeavor to do 
it in a manner becoming that public station, and witha 
single eye to the public interests. In the discharge of 
what | had devolved on him, asa member of the special 
Post Office Committee, in relation to the present debate, 
he had used, and should hereafter use, no dexterity beyond 


| 


of the Senate on one h: ind, and inv: ading the privileges of|a dry appeal to our own congressional documents, and to 


the House of Representatives on the other. The Senate, 
under the constitution, tries re achments—the House of 
Representatives prefers them. Each has its assigned part | 


to act, and it is an invasion of privilege for either to assume | 


the part of the other. If the tenth part of the matter so 
furiously urged against Mr. Barry was true, or even found- 
ed in prob: ibility, he might come before the Senate for 
trial; and it wouk 1 be a horrid mockery of judicial forms for | 
his future judges to take the lead in the « case of accusation, 
ind to excite, promote, foment, 
against him. To the House of Representatives be longed | 
that part of the painful business; and the present proce ed-| 
ing in the Senate must appear to them as an invasion of| 


such mathematical computations on their contents as every 
| gentleman could disprove or verify for himself. 

Poetry had never before, but once, he believed, been 
br ought i in aid of an examination into any of our fiscal con- 
cerns; and though that was done by the head of a de epart- 
ment, he should beg leave to decline following both that 
example and the example of the two gentlemen opposed 
to this resolution, in preferring figures ofrhetoric to figures 
of arithmetic. Nor should he willingly follow the last 


| 
| 





nd instigate charges| speaker in making political prophecies, whether as to men 


or measures. He felt much veneration for religious pro- 
phecies; but as for political ones, when uttered by politi- 
cians, who had made arrangements to bring about the 


their privilege, and an implied censure upon their ne gli-| events foretold, and were endeavoring, he hoped in vain, 
gence. It did seem to him that the House of Representa- | lto verify their own predictions, he cherished not sufficient 
tives might take notice of the proceeding, and feel itself’ respect for such prophecies as to imitate such an example. 


brought into serious collision. 


bound to vindicate its rights; and the two Houses thus be} The grave character of this body demanded of us to con- 
To avoid these consequen-| sider that we were in fact examining the conduct of one 


ces, as well as to escape a compromise of the judicial cha-| of the most elevated officers of the Government; an officer 


ract 


debate and proceedings should terminate immediately. 


r of the Senate, he was decidedly of opinion that the 





who, from his public station as well as his high personal 
icharacter, was entitled to at least or linary comity, and an 


This wed I save the further evils to the Senate itself, which | adherence, on our part, to a fair, manly, and liberal course 


might ensue. As to the past--the proceedings already | 


|of investigation. We were carrying a scrutiny into the 
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receipts and expenditur es of nearly two millions annually; 
and we should do it, he trusted, on the same just princi- 
ples, and the same settled rules of evidence, as governed 
us in relation to similar subjects in other departments, and 
in other periods of our history. 

How had we got involved in this wide and desultory de- 
bate’? Assuredly by a marvellous departure from the lan- 
guage and spirit ‘of the resolution itself, on the part of its 
opponents. The resolution proposes simply to check the 
inquiries of the special committee into the causes of remo- 

vals in the Post Office Department. This is a single and 
a fair proposition for the decision of thisbody. The com- 
mittee being divided, an appeal was made to you, as you 
are the authors of the reference , and have power to con- 
strue, amend, or abolish it altogether. In favor of that| 


proposition, the minority of the committee believed that| 
the Senate had pronounced an opinion the last winter, 
after very full debate, and, therefore, not ‘‘ carefully 
avoiding,” as the member from Delaware alleges, an argu- 
ment on the construction which might be given to the 
words of the reference inde pendent of that opinion; but} 
contending that, after such an opinion, the Senate could 
not intend to have a construction placed onthe reference 

















hostile to their own decision, the minority opposed going} 
into an inquiry of the special causes of re movs al. They|: 
believed, also, that we ought not to embark in that inquiry, 
; because all admit the Postmaster General has both the} 
‘| legal and constitutional right to displace any of his depu-| 
ties. The right or power being conceded, there is no} 
i law nor sense in making him amenable, in the first in- 
ei: stance, to the Senate, for any supposed abuse of that 
power. For such abuse he is responsible only to the 
Zt other House as the impeaching body, or to the President, | 
é who can control or remove him at pleasure; but we, the | 
reli Senate, can neither impeach nor remove him; and, as a 
4 legislative body, have no more right to investigate the 
particular motives which influenced him in any removal, 
b than we have the motives of a collector of the customs, 
j or a marshal, in the removal of their deputic The ge- 
“ neral course of administrati on in respect to removals, it 
might be proper to ascertain, as once before remarked, 
with a view to legislation. So migit it be in respect to 
the fiscal concerns of the department, with the same view; 
and the latter investigati« night be pushed further, into 
the smallest minutix, to sce if any departure had been 
made from the acts of Congress about receipts and expen- 
ditures; and, if any departure, remedies might be 
“ proper to prevent a recurrence e mischiefs. But, in 
relation to particular removals, the law had entrusted the 
7 Postmaster General with unlimited discretion and power. 
Such a discretion could not be violated. ‘There would 
not be, in any removal, a departure from the law, because 
: there existed no law restricting him; and hence an inquiry 
into particular cases was unjust, useless, and improper. ; 














So much for the direct merits of the resolution. But 
mark the ingenuity of our opponents, in getting up the 
rest of this extraordin wary debate! The Senater who has 
just addressed you, avers, that the moneyed cerns of 
the Post Office Department are ‘ rapidly verg to insol- 

by vency;”’ that this has been caused by the mis vduct of 
i: ’ faithless and fraudulent officers recently d; and 
¥ hence, that you 01 permit the con » ferret 
Bs out the causes of the removal of their P! sso! To 
i, reach his inferen ll be seen that th ntleman ha 
oo been obliged to resort to ‘two assumptions of fact, if not 
; of doctrine,” in the language of Colonel Lawk if 
a either of the se assumpti ns fail him, in the proof ¢ 
a! tication, his infe rence ag unst the check « { i« 
‘: resolution has no foundation to stand « Like th 
Bre philosophy as to the foundation on which the earth nd 
mo he may rest some of his positions on the elephant, and the 
el phant upon the tortoise; but on wl ad his tortoise 
stand, if the department } mn truth, 1 { | 


& SEATON’S 


Post pet Department, 


|show, from imperfect and perverted circumstances, t! 


| ture and unnecessary in his opinion, for entering this | 
wide field of accusation; and, considering the exciten 
jaccompanying it, they would excuse the trouble he n 
give them, while in the chairman on the dfi 

grounds travelled over. To save time, he would avi 


lin their stead ‘of factious, brawling partisans, wit! 
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vency? Or, if sehamiteiil. it hes anh, in suit. become 
so by neglect and corruption, but by your own system of 
legislation, largely increasing its expenditures? The gen- 
tleman, likewise, has indulged in these two assumptions 
at the very moment when the committee were inqu iring 
into the real condition of the funds of the departm ent 
and when his questions about removals might have 
judiciously postponed, it is believed, till the truth of the 
assumption, as to insolvency, on which his other ques stions 
rest, were fully ascertai ined. But no; this did not si 
zeal and impatience of the prosecution. It was though 
better to guess at the fact of insolvency, or attempt to 


} 
veer 


} 
to wait a few days for decisive evidence, one way t] 
other—evidence, too, within our own reach, and which \ 
were collecting by interrogatories to the department, 
cess to its books, and the unlimited power conferre: 
us by the Senate to send any where for persons and paj 
The Senate will now understand the occasion, p! 


or 


as much as possible, any rec apitulation of any thing bef 
offered by himself or the member from Tennessee 

In the first instance, the chairman asserts the d ' 
ment ‘is rapidly approaching the period of ban krupte \ 
and that this has all happened under its present | 
from the removal of worthy officers, and the appoint 


other merit than voting for the present chief magistr: 


Pray let me ask what evidence, beyond his naked 





tion, has the gentleman condescended to lay before ¢ 
Senate in support o f these extraordinary positions Does 
he point to a particle of testimony sollected by tl 
mittee, except the deposition which | has been read } 
Senator from Tennessee about Fowler’s bond? and 
deposition proves Mismanagement, if at all, und 

Iministration of Mr. Meigs rather than of Mr. Barry. > 
ar as the imputed ndebtedness of Mr. Barry, as « 
Fowle?’s surcties, bears on the present funds of t 
partment, it is enough to say that, frot mm that deposit 
ippears our own courts, after a full hearing, mn ul 
former administration, have rendered judgment 
favor. Although a new action might have been it 
they never attemp hed it, It would seem, therefor 
charitable, unjust, and, indeed, illegal, now to pron: 
him a debtor, ah our own records, and the cond 
our own public officers, standing unreversed in his f 
wes the great reliance in support of the charge of 

Cm is, that, from our documents, it can “sd gat] 
that the present head of the department has, in his fi 
ear, **sunk,” as the gentleman calls it, $114,000; 





of the surplus funds left in bank by his predecessor, 














alle ved **to have spent the whole;” that ‘larg 
besides have been drawn from the treasury:’’ that i 
balance against lim is almost $100,000; 
the interposition of Congress, the operatio 
ment must soon entirely ceas 
Now det 1 e Inve ke the Senate to a close exan 
these issertions and inferences, to 
V ethe: ye any thing of fallacy or falsity 
the m; or} ‘to sce if they be not all utterly e1 
less. If I ha any knowledge of the hist: : f 
lepartment, and any judgment to understand 
tration, it will soon be seen whether it not now 
financial condition highly prosperous; whether it | 
during the last two vears, eminently fulfilled the ] 
expectations and designs in its establishment; and 
s prospects in future, unless blasted by our own | 5 
tion, were ever more cncouraging or brilliant : 
As to rt reneral financial condition at ’ ! ; 
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person who reflects a moment must be conscious that it 
will mainly depend on the course of our own legislation. 
It is well known that not a dollar can be receiv of or ps aid) 
but by authority of law; and that while the officers in it! 
conform to the law, the balances, whether for or against} 
the department, depend on ourse ive s. It differs but very) 
little from the Treasury Department, where the balanc es! 
for or against the Government depe nd on our laws m: aking} 
appropri jations and raising revenue, and never upon the| 
officers in the department, while they merely fulfil our 
legislation. But who ever heard of criminating the o rffi-| 
cers in the last named department, our own] 
appropriati ons had caused the e xpe nditures to exceed the} 
revenue? A little further attention to the history of the 
balances, and the payments into the treasury from the 
Post Office Department, will show the folly of this mode 


1831.] 


because 


of reasoning urged against us, merely from the balances, 
ind will demonstrate to the public, that, if such reasoni: ig | 
be correct, the worthy predecessor of the present incum- 


bent, whom ne 


able than the | 
Allow me to 


on this point. U 


is much more censur- 





ine prof 
sent incumbent himself. 

re ad a few passages from official records 
nder the administration of Mr. Osgood, the| 


ss to impugn, 





balance in favor of the department, was - $15,392 

Under Mr. Pickering, - - - 8 1.59 : 
Habersham, . - - 45 2,90 

Granger, . - - 909,. 360 )} 

Meigs, - J : ‘ 499.0 O08 

McLean, : . ° 152,000 

Thus it appears that, under Mr. McLean, the balances 

“sunk” from about half a million to only $152,000. But 


analogy 


falling 


an, and he or Ny by the 
that this 


ie, save the chair 


of his argument 


doesany or 


ry, contend 
+ - . 
or fraud in 








off arose from profliracy either the then head 
of the department or his subordinates? Did any body 
deem it an evides that the department stood on the brink 
of bankruptcy? Look again for a mement to the pay 
ments into the t rv from the 7 offic 
Under Mr. Os l, £000,600 
Picl a . 17,499 
i um, « 368,310 
G . - 1,579 
;. 291,57 
ut ~ “ ea — Q7 y ) 
Mel in, - 1 ,46 
Thus, t Mr. Mc!I 1, the p ts diminished 
from ove! { 1 fa mille to only 13, Did he 
juander the d n para nd noltical nartisan 
I 
Yet the gentl 8s - ofr to Mr. Barry 
1 this ct en me d py bra dd 3 his 
predecessor in t respects. No, the explanation 
| ith npass of a nut shel 1 it is wrong and un 
nerous to mislead th publ who may t critically 
exam our history on this po jurious in- 
pressions arainst eith f those rs from thes 
or ¢ balar s to which 1 lvert In th 
rlier operations of the 7 t mone ot} 
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| should no longer be treated as 
| for general ob vied but 


> 1e on 
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[Senarti 
much of the increasing revenue, which otherwise would 


have swelled the balances and payments into the treasury 
under Mr. Meigs, and especially under Mr. McLean. Yet, 
| still, late as A. D. 1827, the annual income exceeded the 
! annual expenditure; and, but for a more decisive change 
of policy an | le umation, which occurred the next year, 
Mr. McLean’s balances and payments the treasury 
would probably have equalled, though in office a shorter 
time, those of his immediate predec essors. In his annual 
| report of November, A. D. 1827, he invi tention 
of Congress to the subject of the surplus balances, and 
suggests the expediency of applying them all in aid of the 
great objects of the post office « stablish ment, rather than 
paying them as mere revenue for general purposes into 
the public treasury. Among other ol 
them the surplus might be expend di in 
ing post roads. 





into 


} 
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aking or repair- 


What did Congress do on this new sugg¢ 
dopt the that 


stion? They 
the cde partme nt 
of general revenue 
proposal to repair 
all its funds “ uld 
s of the mail to 
and cfficient ly 


lat once seemed toa theory, 
a sourc 

,» rejecting the 
roads, they ami r to have thought that 
bee seceuea in extending the advant: 
all parts of the country, as widely, safely, 
as practicable. Instead, therefore, of appropriat ing the m 
|to make or me end hig of leaving them to 
Ibe paid into the general treasut ‘y, they passed a new law, 
(May, 28,) cr ane over two hundred new route s, and 
discontinuing only four old ones; and they did this, al- 

though only in March, 1 827, they had created two hun- 
dred other new tinuing one. To show 
the difference between this a former policy, Mr. 
McLean entered into the no new routes had been 


established for two years, instead of one year, before those 
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in A. D. 1827; and when the former ones were established, 

(March, 1825,) some old ones were discontinued, and a 

general clause enacted to aut! the discontinuance of 
more if unprofitable ‘wo years, and not one before that 
time, (1 in March, 1823,) ten old ones were discontinu- 

ed, a MV aD SiXtV, ih Lor two lred, new ones 
¢ tab] sh ° 
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Con ess, int sung’ se o hay 

to pass th t of May, 182 { 

yeal they pack | La ve y exp \ 

incheat | nt to have th - 
s of the d pa t ex led so ‘ 
me, t Postmaster Gencral followed up the , spat as 

well as letter of this change in policy, and not only put 

into operation, between July, 1827, an 5 

new and expensive routes in th tof Co 

1827, but expedited and improved the t 

the old routes many hundred miles; and, 

gether, caused an increased expenditure 

between two and three hundred thousar 
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partment, it is urged as evidence of incapacity, extrava- 
gance, and bankruptcy. But let us probe to the quick the 
next year, which wholly belonged to Mr. Barry. The ba- 
lance against the depart tment is less than eight thousand dol- 
lars above Mr. McLean’s last year, being merely eighty-two 


thousand one hundred and twenty- four dollars. ‘There 


was only this small excess, although there had been flung aid of Congress to rescue it from ruin. 
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cluded in the same contracts, without diminishing th, 
nominal gain of the twenty-five thousand dollars. The de. 
partment will also be relieved from all the expense connect 
ed with the commencement of the new routes under the act 
of 1828; and thus we have decisive data from which to infer, 
that it is neither verging to bankruptcy, nor needing the 


So far from that, 


upon it the great extra expenditure of three quarters in-|it never, asa department, accomplished so much. It 1 - 


stead of one quarter of the new routes under the act of| 
May, 1828, equal to about $75,000, and flung upon it be- 
sides, in the desire of the Postmaster General to advance 
the public accommodations, the expediting and improving 


of old mail routes, toan expense exceeding $100,000, and 


to an extent exce edin 1g eight hundred thousand miles be- | 


yond any former year. 


had the annual ability to accomplish so much; and, $s 
we ourselves break it down by the imposition of new and 
aggravated burdens, its prosperity and its balances 
fair to be every thing its warmest friends may desire 
These are not only my own deliberate opinions, fron 


careful examination of official records, but they are fort 


There is no mistake, as the chair-|fied by the views given us in the last annual repo rt fror 


man supposed, in computing the cost of these improve- | that department, and by the matured opinions of a cx 


ments, because part of the stage 


routes had before been! mittee of the other House the last session, after a full a 


horse routes, and therefore should not be estimated at full able i investigation. 


thirteen cents per mile. No, sir; the horse routes are still | 
left extensive as before, and sixty-seven thousand one hun- 
dred and four miles added; and the new and entire addi- 
tion of stage conveyance is seven hundred and forty-five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven miles. 

But how would the two years have compared without 
the burden of the act of 182 Mr. McLean’s deficit 
would have been about fifty ficent dollars, and Mr. 
Barry’s only about seven thousand dollars. How would 
they have compared, if you proceed and deduct also the 
amount voluntarily expended i in each year for expediting 
and improving old routes? By the annual report of No- 
vember, 129, it seems you must, on that account, take 


£29, 


$67,383 from Mr. McLean’s expenses, which would leave | 


a balance in his favor for that year of about seventeen 
thousand dollars; while pursuing the same course, and 
deducting the one hundred thousand dollars thus expend- 
ed the last year, it would leave a balance in favor of Mr. 
Barry of ninety -three thousand dollars. Yet gentlemen 
talk of balances, as confirmation strong of waste, corrup- 
tion, and incompetency in the present administration of 
that department. 

Turn to another test of its administration. The chair- 
man has to admit that the revenue has increased; but he 
says he feels no surprise at this, and that the credit of it 
is due to the increase of correspondence. But has he for- 
gotten the other part of his argument, that the officers of 
this department are corrupt, negligent, and wasteful? If 
so, how does it happen they collect the revenue so amply 
and account for it toa much larger amount than before’ 
An amount, sir, during the past year, about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars larger th: " the highest revenue 
under any former administration. In this city, likewise, 
an improvement in revenue was still continuing, notwith- 
standing the inauguration, and other circumstances named 
by the chairman, are gone by; and the former had, i in fact, 
gone by before the change. It still exceeded, in the last 
three quarters, by the return in his hand, more than dou- 
ble the revenue before 1829. ‘To show what fidelity ex- 
ists in the expenditure of the increased revenue here, 
and in the department at large, let it be remembered that 
we do not present to the Senate only the old items of ex- 
pense, and the rest squandered or unaccounted for, but 
we present from documents, besides all the old payments, 
the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars advanced on new 


| ° . ° ° ~ 5 
,|by misconduct in its present officers? 


| present year. 





routes, and one hundred thousand dollars more advanced 
> 


on improvements in old routes. 

So much for the past. If we look forward to the close 
of the present year, what are the inferences justly to be 
drawn from what we already know from the printed docu- 
ments before me? 


5S 


newed, and at an annual saving, on the face of them, of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. In addition to that, im- 
provements have been contracted for, and put into opera- 
tion, costing forty-five thousand dollars more, and are in- 


ition is increased over three millions of miles. 


A large class of contracts has been re- 


A word or two as to the state of the department, eve: 
if a further annual balance against it should accrue t! 
Has it, as is intimated, no means of 
ment without invoking us? Has it wasted all the surplus le 
under its administration for forty years? The Senate \ 
recollect, that the surplus of balances exceeded the 
ments into the treasury during that period, something | ke 
five hundred and forty-one thousand dollars. Th« 
debts and losses, during the forty years, reduced 
amount to what Mr. McLean, in July, 1828, consid 
available funds, that is, to three hundred and thirty-t 
thousand one hundred and five dollars. This last sum has 
been further reduced by the old causes, by corrections 
eirors, and by the new annual balances against the 
partment, to about one hundred and forty thousand 
lars. But there still remains one hundred and forty t 
sand dollars under the control of the department, to 1 
any future annual deficiency; and so far from being 
vent, or from imploring us for relief, it is manifestly 
safe condition, and implores only our forbearance to tl 
upon it too great additional burdens. The whole bas 
then, of the chairman’s argument vanishes. Ther 
foundation for his inference that the insolvency of th: 
partment has been caused by the removal of faithful off 
cers. The insolvency exists only in his imagination 

But, for mere argument’s sake, suppose the operat 
of the department were embarrassed, and its means det 
cient, is the re a particle of proof that this has been caus: 
Did not the cha g 
of policy, which led to its present condition, commen 
under Mr. McLean? and were not its consequences 
veloped during the whole two last years of his admi 
tion’ and did not the change happen by our legislation, 
and in the fulfilment of our own policy ? And is Mr. Barry 
to be censured for it any more than his predecessor’ W 
ourselves, wisely resolved that the current revenue, 2! 
the surplus funds, should all be expended in new rout 


and improvements. We, ourselves, created, within fou 


}teen months, the unprecedented number of over four hun 


dred new routes, costing over two hundred thousand d 
lars; and, in furtherance of the same new policy, th 

lic called for the improvement of old routes, to the exte 
of some millions of miles. We have been promptly se- 


conded in our policy by both the past and present Post- 


|masters General, so that the number of post offices sinc 


1825 are nearly doubled, and the distance of transporta 
The Senat 
are hardly able to comprehend the extent of the improv 
ments in that department, without some analysis and illus 
tration. In twenty years, from a revenue of about half 
million, it has swollen to almost two millions; from onl) 
about two thousand post offices, they have multipli dt 
over eight thousand; and from an annual transportation 0! 
the mail of about five millions of miles, it has reached fou 
teen and a half millions. This now averages a daily trans 
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portation, incredible as it may seem, equal to nearly twice 
the circumference of the earth. Yet a department, so 
prosperously administered, and so largely contributing to 
those beneficial results within the last year, as well as in the 
two preceding years, it is now the policy of the opposition 
to misre present, vilify, and attempt to put down, by the 
‘* star ling,” or rather the parrot and cuckoo cry of proscrip- 
tion! proscription! Thus successful and efficient, it is to be 
lenouncedas unfaithfully administered; and this groundless 
accusation is wantonly to be imputed to the appointment 
«‘of brawling sycophants, with no other merit than a sup- 
port of the present Chief Magistrate.’ Fearing, doubt-} 
less, that he might be driven from this position, by the 
want of evidence to support the assumption on which his 
strongest inferences rested, the chairman next resorted 
toa series of strictures on particular acts of the Postmaster 
General—to strictures on a majority of the special com-| 
mittee--to strictures on the Senate—and, finally, capping 
the climax of reproach, to strictures on the people of Maine 
and New Hampshire, who have approved of removals. | 
The task of following the gentleman in this species of 
debate, is by no means agreeable, either in reference to 
the topics themselves, to my own taste and habits in public 
yeaking, or to the personal collision it may seem to pro- 
at ice between us. 
But, with my present strong convictions of the injustice | 


which has been done to the head of this department, andj ment? 


toa portion of my constituents, by these strictures, it would | 
be dishonorable not torepel them. Hence I do not choose | 
to leave them unnoticed, as otherwise they might be, pro- 
vided they were all true; because they possess no bearing | 
i the propriety or impropriety of passing the resolution 
wie r consideration. 
order, apart from their utter irrelevancy to the question. | 
Not a particle of evidence has been cited to justify the 
strictures on Mr. Barry, but the single affidavit before 
mentioned, about the Fowler case. That affidavit has 
been fully scrutinized and explz nined by the Senator from 
Tennessee; and, J will only add, it shows Mr. B. honorably 
discharged in one trial about his indebtedness, and so 
strong a conviction in the past administration of the cor- 
rectness of that disch: irge, as to have prevented them from 
any new attempts to render him lable. Next, we have 
Mr. Barry the famous letter intoduced and read 
with so much formality, though it is no part of the evidence 
‘fore the committee, but has been entirely ruled out. 
the examination of the author of it, on other points in the 
letter, turns out like his examination about Fowler’s case, 
nobody but the writer will have much to fear from its con- 
Mere letters, it is true, have their value; but, 
ming from an avowed opponent, and after a proposition 
for a confidential cor npromise, are not, it is presumed, in 
this experienced body, to be deemed evidence against even 
the humblest citizen in the smallest accusation. But what 
re the other cl harges contained in the letter, as it has been 
‘ead and relied on? That Mr. Barry was probably incom- 
petent to write a mere official circular, and hence resorted 
toa clerk. 
acknowledged natural talents, of finished education, and 
of distinguished professional attainments. 
ment  oaea stamps upon the charge reprobation and ex- 
e folly. What next? That the printing of advertise- 

ents in this c ity, from his department, had been need- 
lessly expensive; when I now hold in my hand an official 
all, and an official answer to it, on this very point, at the 
last session, by which it appears that the printing for A. D. 
1829, of the above character, was from three to four thou- 


against 


tents. 


The very state- 


sind dollars less ee than it had been in either of 
Extravagance in repairs and 
when, in the same document, all can read a full 
hat he has 
when, from 


the two prec eding years 
furniture: 
and satisfactory explanation on that point. 

uid Money in ac lvance to a political partisar 


1¢ same docum nt, it appears that the draft for the money 
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Department. 


Let us look at these, then, in their | 


If 


This, too, is advanced against a eutshenbas of ¢ 
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was drawn and accepted under his predecessor, and was 
not paid, when it fell due, by Mr. Barry, until taken in 
discharge of new services. That mismanagement existed 
in making a contract to carry the mail to New Orleans: 
when the same document clearly explains the groundless 
character of this imputation; and when experience under 
that contract has shown a regularity and improvement on 
that great commercial route, which is invaluable to the 
community, and which will soon augment the revenue in 
that quarter more than enough to meet all the increased 
expense. Next, a new arrangement of duties to the clerks, 
and unnecessary expenses in extra clerk hire: when, on 
the very next page of this printed document, all can read 
and see that the new division of duties introduced pro- 

mises, like that of labor in manufactures, to make the dis- 

charge of them more perfect, and to cause a greater 

amount to be performed by the whole. 

In relation to the expenses of clerk hire, which has 

figured on other occasions, as well as in this letter, I will 
give the Senate fuller and satisfactory explanation in a few 
moments. But, from these examinations and answers of 
the accusations in this celebrated letter, is not the ques- 
tioneble character of the whole manifest? And is it not 
demonstrable that the letter itself has been in other hands 
before this winter, and all its contents then deemed wor- 
thy of notice made the foundation of calls on the depart- 
And have not those calls all been promptly met a 
yee ago’ Any gentleman who has the curiosity to com- 
| pare the whole together, will find the document in No. 136, 

ithe 2ist Congress, Ist session. 
| But one step further. Not satisfied with causing the 
| whole letter to be vead in the Senate, after the answers 
returned last winter on every point then deemed material, 
the chairman himself enters the field of denunciation 
against the Postmaster General. On his own personal 
knowledge, he accuses him, not, to be sure, of the high 
misdemeanor of wasting the public funds, or making 
groundless and corrupt removals, but of an unpardonable 
| incivility , or of a heinous neglect to acknowledge the re- 
| ceipt of his communications forthwith. Next, he is con- 
demned for delaying, without cause, a reply to the resolu- 
tion of the ge ntleman from Ohio, and a reply to the first 
nine interrogatories of the chairman. Inno very measured 
language, he is arraigned, also, as fearing an investigation, 
las thwarting legitimate inquiry; and is told that he ‘*dare” 
not do this, and he ‘* not do that, from a dread of 
consequences. It is added that the complai nts made by 
the chairman on last Saturday forced or compelled the 
Postmaster General to send in his answer to the first call. 
This is modestly said, although one would charitably think 
the probability is, the answer, amounting to five or six 
thousand pages, had been preparing for more than six 
months, and, having for a week or two been understood 
to be nearly completed, was sent in whenever finished, 
and because it was finished. Possibly, too, when in a few 
days the answer comes to the nine interrogatories, which 
has also been preparing about two months, and after 

call was ‘*immediately commenced,” as the letter to the 
chairman shows, we shall again be told that that answer 
likewise has been forced in, by the fulminations cast again 
upon the Postmaster General to-day, for his delays and 
evasions. Pardon me, sir, if | remind the member from 
‘Delaware that these extraordinary attacks are made upon 
an honorable man, during his absence, and in a place 
where he cannot be present to meet them in person, and 
vindicate his conduct. Pardon me, sir, if I remind him 
that this high officer of the Government is no less pure in 
character, or elevated in fecling, than the loftiest of his 
accusers; that, far from timidly ning inqui ry in 
proper cases—so far from being dragooned by threats, 
to acts of shuffling and intimidation, he invites all due in- 
vestigation; he his trusts from principle, and 
not fear; be found, at all times, and by all per- 
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sons, to **dare do all that doth become a man.” Does 
the gentleman, after reflection, seriously believe that the 
Postmaster General, if present, would not have been quite 
as much amused as offended with the supposed effect of 
certain menaces in expediting his movements? Would the 
Postmaster General not have smiled at that bold assump- 
tion, as a little too much in **the Hercules vein?” And 
might he not possibly have been tempted to repeat, in 
reply, the anecdote of the mechanic, who was employed 
to manufacture thunder for a storm, in a play, to be per- 
formed on a certain stage? 
the thunder having been good enough of its kind, it hap- 
pened, in all the subsequent parts of the play, when any 
fine sentiment or fine acting produced applause, the ma- 
nufacturer of thunder could not avoid exclaiming to those 
near him, ‘* See the effect of my thunder! 

But how stands the naked facts about the seasonable- 
ness of the answers, and about the accusation concerning 
unnecessary expenses for clerk hire? Not only has the | 
current business of the office been performed duri ing the | 
last nine months, but the answer has been made to the 
call of the member from Ohio, filling, I be 
than a ream of paper; and the answer far advanced to the 
call of this committee. The last, a call not trifling in its | 
nature, and requiring little of either labor or examina-| 
tion, as intimated by the chairman, but one resolution 
alone of the nine, requiring every item of incidental ex- | 
pense to be stated for each year, in the department, since 
1826. Another, requiring every allowance on contract 
to be detailed, during this administration, when the al- 
lowances prob: ably amount to many hundreds. But thus) 
much has been accomplished, sir, under ¢ -ircumstances | 
when the current business of the department is constant- | 
ly and largely increasing; and when in our official docu- 
ments we are informed it has augmented full one-third, | 
within only four years, by the increase of routes, trips, 
and offices. Did not Mr. McLé 
ject as wellas Mr. Bradley, as the chairman, or 
and yet he, with an increase of clerks from only seven in| 
the year 1800, to thirty-eight in 1828, was obliged to 
appeal to the Committee of Ways and Means for a still 
further addition of clerks, and observed, ‘*the business 
increases as rapidly as the operations of the mail are ex- 
tended, and the 7 ntblic interest requires that the force of 
the office should be augmented.” Wher« 
gress made provision for five additional clerks in 
1828. 
Mr. McLean again as to the 
necessity of still employing extra clerks? 
immaculate letter writter brings as a 
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But in the chairman’s sweeping invective, his own co. 
mittee, or at least three members of it, came in for a shia 


” 


**the suppression of inquiry,” and other grievous misd 


and leave the Senate to decide on the motives. F 


no instance any uncharitablen 


The gentleman from Maine likewise, though differi: 


|toto celo from us in opinion, has expressed no illiberalit 
land the remarks of even the chairman himself, J 
jling to attribute chiefly to great geal and ardor in his own 
views, and to less experience in having those views crit 
icised or overruled, than has fallen to the lot of his col 
league on the committee near him, 
longer course of public life. 

lieve, more | 


am W 


{Mr. Houtmss, } in 


But to return to the accusations. 


He says, it is true that he will not imput 
to them corrupt motives; yet he will state facts, showing 
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I return him all the thanks which this 
\ and must add, thatin the membey 
from Indiana, though often acting with the chairman and 
opposed to myself and the member from Tennessee 
The storm being over, and |some material points, I have witnessed nothing but pe rfect 
\fairness of mind, and in 
towards his brethren. 


It is said part of th 
|committee has atte mpte d to break down and discredit Mr 


Bradley from fear of his potent letter; as if that letter w: 


Bradley down as he himself had. 
In r 
Bradley’s character, I shall forb 
to make a single stric ture--and have ady erted only toa 
mitted facts, until his testimony, after the close of our 
vestigations as a committee, may come under the cor 


with evading inquiries, by addressing them, in the first 


|stance, to the head of the department rather than to s 
an understand this sub- 
any of us?| 


of his subordinates; as if this course was not most dex 


rous, and was not likely to ensure at the same time the n 
prompt and full reply. 
been due, had we pursued a different course. When t 
replies come, should they not be satisfactory, the chairn 
has been re peatedly assured that any further applicat 
to other quarters for proper information would ney 
refused. 

Again: we did not, upon the receipt of Mr. 
‘letter concerning partiality in a mail contract in Vir 


win 


” 


Now mark the real transact 


Not what the! Being i informed the same subject matter had been eater r 
against Mr. | vestign ation in the department on an old complaint from t 
Barry, that ‘*he has employed extra clerks and agents, | same quarter, we merely directed, that, before sending to 


when ‘the business of the office was as well and promptly | Virginia, the corresponde nce and evidenc e on file sho 


done before, and when it did not require others.’ 


But! be asked for by a sub-committee, of which the chairn 


Mr. McLean stated frankly and officially, “that during | was a member. 


the last year, (182 


beyond the amount appropriated, $ 3,653 11, for 
appropriation was not asked at the last session. 
deemed better 
til the ensuing session of C ongress, when 
business of the office will require a more 
vision by authorizing an additional num! 
increase of business i: 
number of clerks 
perform the labor 
Who could have 


It w: AS | 


the 


er of cle1 rks. The} 
such in this de partm ent, that any 
sufficient at this time, will not be able to} 
six months hence.” 

; ‘ , 
expected, after all this, 





828,) he ‘had expe nded for clerk hire, | 


to defer any application on this sul wee. un-| \the expense 


printed and published in our public ee and accessi- | 


ble to every one, that the letter should | 

pugning Mr. Bari 

1829? <And that in 18 pies after three times ‘*six months” 

had elapsed, and a number = laborious calls had been 

made for information, Mr. Ba should be here severely 

arraigned and censured fo r not having been able to give 
it 


to those calls an immediate answer? 


read here, im-|; 
y for the employme nt « P extra clerks in| 


Was not this judicious, in order to shape our inquirics 
which an| properly in Virginia, and to ascertain whether foundat 


enough probably existed in favor of the charge, to ren 
and trouble of sending to Virginia justifiab! 


1cre sing |" rhe chs urman having neglected to obtain that correspo 
permanent pro-|en ce and evidence, and the inquiry having thus and t 


alone been delayed, i have obtained them for my own 
itisfaction as a member of the committee; and if any gt 
tleman wishes to peruse the papers, he can see how p! 


costs and inconvenience of a mission to a distance. 
Again: it is cast on us as a reproach, that we refus 
allow witnesses to be examined when before us. Yes, | 
cause we objected to administer an oath just so long 
was necessary to inquire whether the examination re! 


ito points within the subject matters referred to us, 


| 


| 


lrung in our 


not a moment longer, this general and grave accusatio! 
ears. Once for all, behold an illustrats 


so new and astounding; as if it had now fallen upon us like 
an avalanche, and had not been fully answered a year 
by an official call; and as if any body had done so muc 
break Mr. 
|has voluntarily made his letter public property. 
| tion, however, to Mr. 


to 


It ish > Wh 
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a- 


In the next place we are charged 


The censure would rather hay 


Gholson’s 


This is call 


} 


| per it was they should be examined before incurring t! 
all this too| 


yn of 


the temper in which the investigation is conducted. At 
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we to be told as lawyers, or as law agents, that any court 
( or a e of limited powers shouk 1 mz ke i inve stigations 
te take t testimony on subjects not within their jurisdiction? 
ve a prelimi nary inquiry on that micas as well as our 
0 ; other > proper precautions, are imputed to us as attempts 
‘OF r to stifle the truth, and exclude light. 
Tt } . Bl it] belie a) that : Sar liced we fs 
it is confidently believed that no unjaundiced eye can 

















over any circumstance in them beyond due courtesy to 
the head of a high department, a due regard to economy 
in the exercise of our power to send for persons and 
papers, and a comme! lable dish ke to enc roach upon the 
Ss limitations which the Senate, by a fair construction, seem to 
ve imposed on the inguiries r fi ed to our cxamina- 

i } 
B nough of this. A similar accusation is hurled even 
rainst the Senate for referring the answer to the call of 
. 1e member from Ohio to the standing committee, rather 
t han to the special committee, on the post office. It was 
delay in our inquiries, and to 


hen the chairman should know, 

‘eason at the time, that the refer- 
ble the gv ntl man, friendly to 

re sol ti on the call wa 

ad 


cntieman 


S oracere d, 





was on the 


























k special committe e, al ud 10W, as 
, papers in his individual care, 
to 
“i specimen 
is manife 
d \ f : 
ha end 
here cl 
flung by th 
and 3D w H eas A) appt yy { ‘emovals ma i 
n those States in the Pc -e Department. [Mr. CLAY- 
PON | se, and observ dl, he did not mean to make 
ny char inst the people o 
) ly said as to 10 1 Main » that 
lict for t 1 stration, the ver 
n rht tl that ofa jury, who had been or 
nbraced I pt th ntleman’s expla a 
certain ext But though my immediate constituc 
considered as not directly implicated, yet an 
; direct implication is still left upon their pri iples, and 
ost derogatory stricture made upon some of their 
brethren of a sister § » \ 1 f may be pardoned for 
rt i nan knows full well that the re- 
rs a | ruil Yas th giv 3 a ich that this 
tion, | ned dow t 
ipa political ch 
are, 1 y to b ) Le 
i p exp] 1a 1, rht to doubt tl cha pe was in- 
; I led onl tive and political sense; and in 
{ nse a th no unkind spirit would I rejoin, 
' j th the accused may not feel under the highest 
Ooligat to him for his compliment to their intelligence 
: , yet I sh mg to say, I bclieved 
t like indiffer r his prais On }t 
t yntrat cians in this country, 
p they would generally 
t < hn t than their severest 
Fripay, Fur Rae 
£ DUTY ON ALUM SALT 
Mr. BENTON, pursuant to his notice of yesterday, | 
ked for leav » introduce his bill for the gradual aboli- 
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mn Salt. ~——f| ost 0; Ti re D 
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partment. [ SENATE. 

FOOT intended to have given a silent yote against 
the introduction of the bill; but the gentleman’s insisting 
on having the yeas and nays on the question, brought to 
his recollection that a bill of similar import was before 
the Senate. Although the Chair had reversed his deci- 
sion on the subject, he still considered that,the question 
of order was involved in it, and that it should be decided 
by the aclose observance of their rules was 
an actual saving of time. He would ask if the economy 
of their time would not be entirely forgotten, if every 
Senator might introduce bills of the same nature of others 
previously brought in, by a mere ge of a partial de- 
cription, but where the principle was the same? If this 
tolerated, their whole time might be consumed by 
their consideration, although they might afterwards be re- 


Senate, for 


act 


1 
1 
i 





chat 


were 





Mr. DIC KERSON was opposed to the introduction of 
» bill, because he considered it one of too much import- 
>to be brought in at this period of the session, for 
there could not be sufficient time for its consideration. 
He was also opposed to the granting of leave, inasmuch 
red it a bill which interfered with the reve- 
nue, by iding for the charge of a tax of so much for 
a giver n time; and to the Senate did not belong the right 
of originating bills which went to levy or continue an im- 
post in which the revenue of the country was concerned. 
It wa which only related to a particular de- 
cription of salt, and the bill introduced by the Senator 





as he con 








5 also a bill 


from Maryland [Mr. Smrru}] embraced salt in general. 
Mr. BENTON said, that as to the question that it origi- 
nated a measure connected with the revenue, he would 











simp! k, had had not the bill already before the 
, | House the very » tendency The question of order 
he would submit to > the > Chair. 

The Chair could not char the decision already given, 

t ‘ led to take the nse of the Senate on the 
rie & fl] ay 

A division was then had, when leave to introduce the 
bill was refused—-the yeas being 17, the nays 27. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Grenvy’s 

resolution. 
| Mr. WOODBURY concludes 1 the r ss he com- 

enced yesterday in support of the resoluti {What he 
said on both days is em hodied atbedkeri above. After he 


concluded— 





Mr. SPRAGUE followed. He declined entering into 
any discussion on its fiscal concerns, but stated his objec- 


tions to the resol ition, as tending to impeach the veracity 












of individuals who had been dismissed from office in the 
capacity of witnesses before the spe cial a: 

Mr. GRUNDY explained, and sai ry han this nothi ng 
was fi the from his intention, and he had no objection so 


to modify hi s resolution, as to arti iy with any erroneous 
in that respect which might be formed. 
d--I gave my vote for the reso- 


impression | 


Mr. LIV INGSTON Sil 




















llution under which this committee was appointed, but 
|most certainly not with the intent of vesting them with 
the power r which their chairman contends they have a 

‘ight to ex What is that power? One, sir, that 
ithe Senat hp lemr , the fullest investi- 
| gati on, that the Senate i ght to exercise; a 
|debate in which the honorable chairman of this committee 
|strove with his usual carnestness, with unusual e] juence 
jand ing itYs but strove in vain, to establish a mght in 
ithe Ss nate l on the President to give his reasons for 
ous ; ; 
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the interrogatory proposed to be put by the committee, | 
and the argument by which that right is attempted to be 
sustained; how do these differ from 1 the inquiry then urged 
to be proper, andthe arguments which were then used, 
but which failed to convince us? The Postmaster General | 
is an officer appointed in virtue of a law which prescribes | 
his duties and designates his powers. His great duty is| 
to secure the transmission of the mail, and the security of 
the revenue to be derived from that source. The essen- 
tial power given to him for the performance of these du-! 
ties, is the appointment of his deputies, and, as a necessary | 
consequence, their removal, whenever they do not, in his 
opinion, properly perform their duties; they are answer- 
able to him in the same manner as he is to the President—- 
as the President may remove him in the exercise of his 
legal discretion, so may he remove the deputies whom he| 
has, on his own responsibility, appointed. All the argu- 
ments used against the interference of the Senate with | 
the removals by the President, apply with the same force | 
to any intermeddling here. I will not fatigue the Senate} 
by repeating those arguments; they were deemed conclu-| 
sive then. Circumstances have not changed; nor have| 
the members of the Senate changed. W hether any ar- 
guments now addressed to them by the » chairman of the 
committee can have operated any change in their opinion, 
I should be very much inclined to dou! st, because I have 
heard none now that I cannot recollect perfectly to have 
heard on a former oceasion. Sir, they are old acquai nt-| 
ances, and thoug! they, like o 1a friends, sometimes put} 
on new faces, and trick themselves out in the new dresses} 
that they borrow from eloquence and talent, yet it re-| 
quires no great stretch of memory to recollect them. 1 
will simply ask the honorable chairman what practical 
good he expects will result from the inquiry? Let us| 
suppose it proper, and pursue its course; a discarded} 
officer of the department is called before the committee:| 
**Sir, you were adeputy of the Postmaster General; for| 
what cause did he dismiss you’” ¢ Sir, it is impossible] 
for me to tell; [was a most meritorious officer, regular in| 
rendering my accounts, punctual in my payments, diligent 
in the duties of my office.” ‘§ Call in the Postmaster] 
General: Why did you dismiss this man?” £* Because he 
was totally unfit for his office; he never attended to its 
duties; his mails were rarely made up in time; and the} 
mail-carriers were detained for hours at his office.” ** Can 
you bring proof of these charges?” ‘* Easily; you have| 
only to send for the mail carrier between Memphis and | 
New Orleans, and for eight or ten of the inhabitants of| 
the village where he li ves; the distance is not much above 
two thousand miles, and you may have them here certainly 
in a year.” The report must be made in three weeks. 
Here is one case, anda probable one: How many such in 
the five hundred cases of removal? Take another: ‘* Why, 
Mr. Postmaster General, did you dismiss A. B.?” ‘* Be- 
cause, sir, 1 had no confidence in him; a discretionary 
power was given to me, which I have exe rcise d in all 
cases according to the best of my judgment.”” Then I 
think that inquiry must end. But suppose, in another 
gase, the suspicions which have been expressed, or rather 
the positive charge, that has been repeated till the echoes 
are tired with it, that the removal should have been of a 

person hostile to the election of the present Chief Magis- 
trate, andthat another, of opposite politics, should have 
replaced him; suppose this to have 
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hap} oe in three 


undred out of the five hundred removals, what is to be| in the minds of their 
i 


the result? Why, the honorabie chairman has long since 
anticipated it. Such conduct is corruption, and corrup- 
tion is an impeachable offence. 
come at last. A committee of the Senate 
the high court for the trial of impeachments, are to be 
employed in finding materials for the accusation of an 


officer whom they, in the performance of their high | 


but this seems to offer no serious 
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| that it is their duty to inquire into charges 


To this result, then, we} 
, members of| 


[Fes. 11, 1831, 


objection to the two members of the committee who hay: 
argued against the resolution ; they think, and no doubt 
conscie ntiously, that it is part of the duty delegated to 
them, to inquire and pronounce upon this branch of t 
accusation against the Postmaster General. Nay, sir, 
they have gone further; they have entertained, and this k 
lit their duty to pronounce on accuss ations of fraud, n d 
| versation, and corruption. I did not understand ther n to 
say that these charges were true; but I did distinc tl un 
derstand them to say that they were made, and th: at tl 
committee were inquiring into their truth; an d, unless J 
am greatly deceived, it was added, that they were su 
ported by high evidence. Further, sir, the written all 
gation of some of these charges was laid before us; 
read at the request of the chairman, in the shape of 
letter from one of the officers who had been dismiss 
Now, sir, against all this proceeding I deem it a duty 
solemnly to enter my protest. Every member of this 
| boc ly must pursue that conduct which is dictated by 
own sense of propriety and duty. I have no doubt t! 
the honorable members who differ from me on th’s 

son, are so guided. Far be it from me to incu); 
them. But I too must follow mine; and my sense of 
perious duty urges me not only to dissent from this 
trine, but to point out the consequences of what I d« 
amost dangerous assumption of unconstitutional pow 

| Do we not entirely disregard the allotment made to 
ithe distribution of the power rs of Government? Do 
not encroach on those of a co-ordinate branch? and, by 
assuming powers not delegated to us, render ourselves 
incompe¢ stent tothe performance of those that are? W 
appoint a commi ittee for the purpose no doubt of ing 
ing whether any legislative measure is necessary to gis 
greater effect tothe De partment of the Post Office. 1 
give it any other construction would be to suppose 
unconstitutional measure. This committee asks for px 

to send for persons and papers. With confidence 
the correctness of their course, we give ittuthem. A 
under this delegation, it is contended they not only | 


|a righttodo that which the body, of which the y fi 


| part, has solemnly resolved it has no right to do; but, 
of fraud 
corruption in the exercise of his official dutics, by 
officer upon whom, if he should be accused, we are ail 
wards to sit in judgment. Not only is this inquiry | 
sued in the committee; not onlyare its members for 
to prejudge the case, but the charge is uttered 1 
assembled Senate; all of us are to have our judg 


| 
warped and poisoned by hearing evidence and argu: 


to show the guilt or to prove the innocence of the a 
ed. And then, with our passions inflamed with 
warmth of debate, with minds perverted by ex 7 
evidence, and the mixture of political feeling that 
been introduced into the case, we are to take our 
beside you, sir, in the august tribunal where we he 
lately sat, and we are to call God to witness that w 
decide coolly, and dispassionately, and justly, betwe« 
our country and the officer accused. How, sir, are we 
preparing ourselves for this duty’? By violent philipp‘cs 
against the man who, if the opinion of those who utter 
them is well founded, must appear at our bar toa 
them! by arguments which those who believe in 
innocence feel bound to use in his defence! by the ex 
citement which zeal and eloquence must natur: ally pr 
fellow-judges, to whom th 
jaddressed. In our zeal for politic cal reform, or } 
jadvancement of justice, we forget what we are. \ 
assume the accusing, when we have only the higher, ' 
judging power. If one “twentieth part the tithe” 
| the accusations that have been uttered on this oc« 
against this gentleman be well founded, he ought to 
impeached; those who believe them to be true oug 
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functions, are to try; 


immediately to produce the charges before the accus 
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power, not to reiterate them within these walls, whe re no | tion—suppose the bill to regulate the mileage of members 
yyice ought to be heard in cases of alleged criminality of Congress to be under consideration, would we be re- 
but that of calm deliberation. | stric ted from i inquiring what reason there was to pass the 
Sir, whether the charges are true or fulse, I will not|act? Suppose members had charged double, or nearly 
inquire, until they are constitutionally made and legally | double their distance, and received their pay, which, if 
proved. Until then I am bound to believe him innocent, |not ground of impeachment, would be certainly good 
not only by duty, but because I believe him, as far as my |cause for expulsion-—could we not inquire into the fact, 
observation has gone, tobe an upright, able officer, and | las evidence of the necessity of a remedy’? Now, expul- 
that, under his administration, the department has greatly jsion isa judicial act; and will any one pretend that here 
extended its usefulness. But, although this opinion may |legislative functions must be suspended, lest they should 
make me require and scrutinize proof before I condemn, \conflict with the judicial? 
o will never, iff can confide in my own judgment, swerve} Suppose, further, that a me mber should institute a pro- 
e from duty, if that proof should, contrary to my belief, |secution against an officer, either personally or profession- 
be : pr oduced. Nor, on the other hand, can the mispk: Ace d jally, and thus disqualify himself from sitting as a judge, all 
invectives, the violent, acrimonious, and repeated charges |the evil that would result would be, that he would be ex- 
that have been made, bias me against the man whom ces from taking the oath. If this objection had not 
esteem. The honorable chairman of the committee may, loriginated in the Senate of the United States, I do not 
as he says he will, “teach his starling to cry proscrip- {he sitat e to say that I should pronounce it a miserable sub- 
tion” until all the prating party parrots of the country terfuge. 
can repeat it. He may, as he says he will, find his victim | Butthe ‘dignity’ of the Senate is thought to be in dan- 
«« when he lies asleep, and in his ear may halloo proscrip-|ger by this inquiry. Sir, if every member respects him- 
tion!” He may make the Senate resound with this catch- |self, acting neither the tyrant on the one hand, nor the 
word of a party ne 1 he is hoarse with the repetition. |sycophant on the other, but proceedi ing right on, and fear- 
Yet, sir, 1 trust the members of that august body will be jle ssly performing his duty, the ‘di ignity’ ’ of the Senate will 
calm; they will not suffer themselves to condemn or |be in no danger. And, sir, if we should retrench upon 
acquit but in the performance of their constitutional the rights of the House of Representatives, I trust that 
f oo nor suffer any delegated power to transcend |there is sufficient independence, and patriotism, and intel- 
those limits which they have determined to be the boun- jligence there, to sustain and defend their own rights and 
dary of their powers. privileg 
Before I sonele le, let me ask the honorable Senator} Mr. President, the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
from D law are, whether he oe his favorite word might |CLayron] was called to order by the Senator from Mis- 
not be with some proprie ty applied to the hearing ex parte |souri, [Mr. Benton, ] for disclosing what had occurred in 
accusations of fraud, cor rupti on, andl other misdemeanors |committee, after he had patiently endured the disclosures 
iwainst a high offic: r, repeating them in the highest | of two other members, [Messrs. Gruxpy and Woopnvry. ] 
council of the nation, and spe ~ them on the wings of | The decision of the Chair was against the call; he made an 
his eloquence through the land, before the accused has|appeal, but withdrew it. If the Senate approves this in- 
even answered to the charge. The good feelings which |terruption of such a Senator as the chairman, who never 
I know that Senator to possess, will, unless I greatly |violates the most rigid rules of decorum, I can only say 
mistake, in his moments = calm re flection, lead him to|that suci approbation bears melancholy testimony of a 


‘ret the course which an honest but mistaken zeal has |deterioration of the dignity of this Senate. 

dhi him to pursue on this oce asion. ‘ Be | Itis again urged upon us that our dignity will be com- 

he observations, sir, of the Senator from Maine [Mr. |promitted, because the Postmaster General may refuse the 
Spracvue} are correct. The resolution offered by thejcall. How? Does the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 


Senator from Tennessee does not go far enough. 1 offer |Gnrunxpy] anticipate that the Postmaster General will re- 
he following amendment: Strike out from the word /|fuse to answer a call of this Senate? A Postmaster Gene- 


‘ 


‘to,” and insert-—** make inquiry into the reasons which |ral—a green attaché of a **cabinet”—a thing not known 
have induced the Postmaster General to make any remoy- |to the constitution—refuse to answer an interrogatory of 
ls of his deputies; so as to read— this Senate! Is this he degradation which that Senator 

Resolved, That the select committee appointed on the |predicts? And what then? It would seem to me, with all 


‘ 


iftes nth day of December last to inquire into the condi- | idue deference, that the probability that the Postmaster 
tion of the Post Office De partment, are not authorized to 'Ge neral would not answer the inquiry put to him, would 
make inquiry into the reasons which have induced the | be the best ’ ason in the world why we should inquire 
Postmaster General to make any removals of his deputies. |elsewhere. Can that Senator be serious that, because the 
Mr. GRUNDY accepted the modification offered by | Postmaster a was not obliged to answer the queries 
Mr. Livineston. |put tohim, we ought not to inquire of any one else! I am 
Mr. HOLMES then again rose. Sir, said he, the Sena- | really lost and confounded; I cannot for my life see, if the 
tor from Missouri (Mr. Benton] stepped out of his way | Postmaster General is not obliged to answer the queries 
to catechise the Senate for instituting this inquiry. It ap-| put to him, why it follows, that the same or similar queries 
’ S, by a speech of his published this morning, that the may not be put to the witness. There may be great weight 
proceedings on this subject are so unparliamentary, that |in this argument of that Senator; but, humili lating as it may 
th y ought to be expunged from the journal; and, on|be, I am free to acknowledge that it transcends the limits 
another occasion, his rem ark was, that we were acting as |of my understanding. The Senator from New Hampshire 


Pp a stables to ferret out offences which we may be |[Mr. Woopsvry] disposes of the point differently; he 
-alled on as judges to decide. Should the Senate obse-|takes what he calls the “*broad principle,” that the con- 
} 


juiously obey the mandate of that Senator, and apply the |duct of this officer is subject tothe i inspection and scrutiny 
sponge to the whole procedure, it becomes necessary for ‘of the President alone. This “broad principle” 1s strictly 
me to pres eed in the debate, and to pre serve my own re-/military. Each executive officer is answerable to his su- 
ord of what I shall have done and said. perior, and to no other power. So long, therefore, as 
Sir, , have before shown, to say nothing of ** pe tty con- the President approves the acts and deeds of the Post- 
stables,” that, from our complex chat racter, our legi slative ‘master General, no other constitutional power can reach 
and ex ‘cutive duties may conflict with our judicial fune-|him. This is, indeed, a broad principle—broad enough 
tion but, that this may be the result, is no reason why |for the basis of the most relentless tyranny which ever 
should perform no duty at all. Asa further illustra- jscourged mankind 
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But, since we have so lately tried a judg re, impeachment 
is all the while running in our heads. ‘The Senator from 
Tennessee, the Senator from New Hampshire, and e ven | 
the Senator from Missouri, seem e xcessively delicate lest 
this examination of a witness into the causes of removal 
from office might at the same time disqualify us to try 


some one for some high misdemeanor, on an impeach- 


| 


ment. And this urged, over and over — with a gra- 
vity that provokes a smile. We have asked them, and 
we repeat the question, why then are not the other inqui- 
ries directed by the re te fi on equally objectionable? 
This question remains unanswered. Do the friends of 


the Postmaster Genet ral believe that in this particular | sl 


branch of the inquiry there is to be patie’ mpeachable 
matter, and therefore we ot ight to arrest it?) Have any 
members of the committee had the con fid ence of the Post- 
master General so far as to learn that it is best to say 
nothing on the subject? If so, they, according to their 
own course of reasoning, are already disqualified to try 
him on an impeac thment. But it does, howe ver, sir, ap- 
pear to me, ths ut this is “‘straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing acamel.” Both the Senators from Tennessee and 


New Hampshire have argued the Postmast r General’s 


case wiih all the zeal and energy of advocates for their 
client. At the very threshold of the inquiry, they not 
only pronounce him innocent of every charge, but endea-'| 


vor to demonstrate his innocence to the Senate. And 
even the ‘‘candid” Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hew- 
pricks,] while he is willing to proceed in the inquiry, 
does it with a strong conviction that ev« ry thing will 

found correct. He re, then, is the ludicrous predicament 
into which the Senators have pl iced themselves; they dare 
not inquire, lest the y should become disqualified to try 








the Postmaster General on an impeachment; that is, the 
mere inquiry would di ee fy them. Yet, nevertheless, 
they can, without an y danger at all, argue the cause of 


the officer who is the object of inquiry, with imy 
zeal, and even attempt to impeach the ré putation of 

witness under examination. There is in this neither fiction 
nor poetry—these are the words of truth and soberness. 


Here is a glass that reflects their own faces nd one 
would suppose that they would startle at their own dis- 
torted features. ‘ 

The Senator from Tennessee, in this preliminary stag 


of the inquiry » avers thatan unpaid bond for ten thousand 


dollars was given up to the sureties by Mr. Meigs, and the 
whole sum was los st to the Governmen But no such 
losses have occurred under this administration. Now, sir, 
the facts, as far as disclosed, are these: Fowler, the post- 


master at Lexington, Kentucky, had failed to make his 
remittances; doubts were ente rtaine -d of his solv ney, and 
new bonds were required. These bonds were procure d, 

and the present Postmaster General was surety, jointly 
and se verally, with the others. After these new sureties, 
Fowler paid in enough to discharge the first bond. The 
account with Fowler was kept on at the department, and, 
as soon as the first bond was paid, it was delivered up to 
the sureties. The applic: ation of money, not directed 
otherwise by the debtor, is presumed to be applied by 
the creditor to pay the oldest debt. This is not only th 

principle of vo but it has been testified that this is the 
practice of the deps artment, and that no direction had been 
given by Fowle1 


) 
1 
i 








r his sureties to apply the payments to 
i 


the discharg eo Barry *sbond. Mone y had been paid in |: 


enough only to the discharge of on 
properly applied to the discharge of the first, the 
master General is now a defaulter to the Governm«e 











the amount of ten thousand dollars; and, acc x to the 
existing laws, his salary ought to be withh he 
shall have paid this del st to the Government s, how 
ever, appeared further in evidence, that a suit was order- 
ed against Mr. Barry on this bond in th rcuit court of 
Kent that, on an issue in law, 7! leoment was render- 
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direction was given by Fowler, or his sureties, to apply 
the subs« ‘quent payments to the last bond; and, if not, 
other question of law, whether the Postmaster Ge 
ought, or ought not, to have applied the payment t 
discharge of the first bond. Now, if, on a full inquiry, 
shall appear that no direction was given by the principal 
lor his sureties to apply the payments to the discharge: 
the last bond, and that it has been the ¢ constant pract 
the department to make the applic: ation to the discha 
of the oldest debt, it would seem to me exces ling 
ficult to come toa uonchati n that a former Post: 
eral had lost ten thousand dollars, any other ' W ras t 
neglecting to collect it of the prese nt Postm G 


Tntil all the evidence is out, I give no opinion. | 
y, that, standing as the case now does be fore the cor 

mittee, so far from its implicating Mr. Meigs, it fi : 
a upon Mr. Barry, the surety upon the las 


full investigation, it shall appear 
, and the other is 


Ab 


of such a fact, it appears to 1 
vanced a as pre 
tion is excited in tl 
‘iving up of this bond. It 
that it was not usual to dk ; ver up the bonds 
> paid, but it had been done in other cases, a1 
this was delive red u p by the di 


129. ot : 
ch they have di 

-} 2 
though cat 


of the bonds; and if ms to 





was nothing wrong in giving up this bond if it 
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ed for the ; detertel but that a new trial was granted 
the cause opened for trial, but that afterwards it was dis 
continued or dismissed—for what cause, does not appear 
Now, inasmuch asa judgment, on discontinuance or ar 
entry of neither party, is no bar to another action for the 
sume cause, the demand is still good, if not paid. It re 
then, upon two question s: the one of fact, whether any 














j 








Now, the inquiry into this flair is still ~ 





I mean nothing more that 1 that the burden of p 


ms to me surprising, indeed, that, in this in 


tage of the testimony, when the aspect, to say the | 
is unfavorable to Mr. Barry, why his advocates shoul 


further facts, and de ‘mur to the evidence. If, 


*that Mr. Barry’s | 
till due, and was, consequt 


5 


wW et ee given up, the a Mr. Barry is not a det 
on the other hand, it shall appear that the 
Fo wher Was ap lied, as was usual, to the pay 


\ 
* first debt, without any direction of Fow! 


to the contrary, then the first bond ts cdisch 


and i is of no importance who has it, and Barry 
Gulter to the amount of the second bond, viz. t 


it 
id dolla 





Another ¢ ircun ance in this same case seems ton 
»xtraordinary Strong ins} ; th 
: i 
enators fror [Teil yshiire 
witness, Mr. T Bradley--that he fraudulently 
Fowler’s first bend tu the surety. Mr. Bradley’s « 


is known to the public; and as nothing h 
peared oa fe re the comn 


ittee to warrant even a su 
Py that the opinion 
ture as it is gratuitous. A greats 
minds of these gentlemen 

true that Mr 





+ 











i 
} } 


1 of the Po 





il. Now, ift his bi 1 was paid, whatever n 
been the tine there was certainly nothing wr 
iving to a debtor his obligation after he had pa 
few debtors are willing to leave the notes or ! 


ed in the hands of the cr 
prefer aces them th 
tells | u I 











and it was so in this case, as Mr. Brad 
uite a controy between the ae stmaster G 
the surety bef the bond was lelivered. N 
me that here also the Senators are prejuc 
only th » case, but the character of the witness 











harged, and thi i question which we had just 
xamine. 
Gentlemen prote st that they are not the adv » : 
» Postmaster General, but surely their p1 fessio1 i 
mightily with th practice. Even their la ; 
betrays the character in which they act. ‘Wi 3 





My 
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tee do not pretend to ‘have proved’ any thing defi-| man’s thunder.which produced the effect. It appeared 
nitely, nor to ‘*maintain”’ any thing positive ly. I did "7 to me that the illustration and application were very awk- 
understand the chairman to take any different ground. ward and remote. But I can well perceive another very 
agree with him ee From what appcars prima| appropriat application. We have heard the thunder of 
facie, it is the duty of the committee to prosecute the in-| the eloquence of these two Senators in behalf of their 
quiry. We had no concern in bringing the subject be-| fri iend, before they have heard his case; and they are, as 
fore the Senate. We think itane xtraordinary—an unpre | his advocates, urging x the Senate to acquit him before they 
cedented procedure. With any thing person: al said to th: at} try him. If they succeed, he certainly will feel exceed- 
centleman, I need have no concern. He is amply able tol in gly grateful to them, and will stand on high influential 
take care of himself. 1 trust he is, in this affair, far abov« | grou id. Should, eon the Senator from New Hampshire 
the reach of their censure. His conduct in this investiga-| become a candidate for some high office, (say minister to 

ym is as irreproachable as his re asoning is unanswe able -| the Sublime orte, ) ethey aon he need the aid of the 
j from New Hampshire, who is so ex-| Postmaster General to further his claims, he ‘ould re- 


p! ‘oved,” ‘* we maintain,” &c. when, in fact, the commit- ~~ es back to his figure, and denies that it was the chair- 








cee apprehensive lest the inquiry should commit us| mind him of his obligation by the admonition, ‘‘remember 
on some supposed future impeachment, is, nevertheless, | my thunder.” 

very ready to aver, and attempt to prove to the Senate,| Should the Senator from Tennessee becomea candi- 
that the department is not verging to bankruptcy, and, if| date, say for Chief Justice of the § Court of th 

















from office is not the cause. There} United States, an office tly 
e in this; it may be at an opinion] qualified, and he should ls, 
formed, and b ‘ooted by urging it upon} (asi think he would, to 1 
thers, would n a judge or juror from decid-} General, ‘‘ remember This thu Ir, sil, 
g@ the same cause, an ‘d the at an inquiry into the facts in a} is the very thing which means of rewarding 
case, without forming an opinion, would dlisq' ialify. But! these two gentlemen for all their riotic labors. Their 
1 confess it puzzles me exceedingly to perceiy » how any | claims have been delayec shave been long de- 
rational, impartial mind can arrive at such conc dual ons. ferred. But this acqt ster General, before 
u +, sir, that the Postmaster Gencral should be} they have examined his e, this exuberance of charity, 
ona charge of wasting the funds and deranging} will, if there Is any g1 entitle them to this 
of the office, | y wanton ily and wickedly re-} officer’s entire and pr n. 
g experienced and faithful men from office, and {Here, at a late hou gave way; and, on 
supplying their places eth igues unt id irresponsibility, | motion of Mr. CLayros Senate adjourned 
and that Senator should be called on to take the oath im- Norr.—Mr. Hotmes would not knowingly add aiy re- 
partially to try him, would he not have prejudged th iark in reply t ny Senator which he did not mak¢ t 
se ° iH has alrea y arriy aa itled decision, and S 1 But he will parc ied f ticing mnt pi 
enio Lit with ill his p vers, tliat t funds of the offi cd sp 1 oF e senator fl Ya > Wal Lt 
Nave not h squand red, and that tl removals from! nator did mn \ 5 il ie % at ii 1 Len- 
office have worked no publ yury—that all is right and! ness xlestly) « f 1 
pre rous Sir, do gentlemen p ve the palpable : f la i 1 Mr. Foot’s 1 | it t : 
suré wh their easures and their reasoning’s! th as i m iti ¢ t cpu | | 
D1 i l i i ia \ } i w | I l, d tine 
I iators from ‘Tenn and N Ham} shire d | \ 5 < > { ( i i & 
Lto smother t maquiry, and the Senate in-! ve (to da 3M n, | } 9 th levil; 
t tain them in it, then they will, as the most! that, int d on Mr. Foot “- Hlolime 
tectual n » Pass this re hu n li is found that | Y dt t he | ) hat had th 
things there, in the department, will r the light, | gentleman alluded to thought of him [Mr. H { n 
ier this inquiry is suppressed the bette Ido; h ld have add Hm to the copartuership i s 
that ¢] . itors have, h hot, better means of! 1 f » ‘Ten ce, in reply to Mr. H., ob ‘ 
nformation than t rest of t comm if they are) he \ ld proy ,as Mr. Madison ne old, tosu 
li ient communication with the P maste Gen il, titute President Jackson, ii add M ioln ‘ 
) { formation from him, they « it to | | Himself and the President, and tH Lhis Sa 
1iCC tial t 5 t be irom th st pul and in c Maqc Mr. H 9 i reply, tat it h wa 
artial ( ov! ltothe S$ il irom ibenn c forthe cor 1 } 
Mr. President, the Senator fi New Hampsh t id paid h t though he \ Id have nothing to 
tempts to illustrate one of his arguments by an anecdote. | with the concern, yet he admitted the ju ind equality 
| ms that some writer had invented a play, or some} of t div 1, for the Senator had put himself t thi 
rical performa » In which there was a thun i lent on an equality with Mr. H th vil M 
nad he ipplied a mechanic to invent the thunder:| H. added, that he was not disposed to que the justice 
the exhibition went off very well, and the thunder manu-! of this div 1. He, however, did not believe that t 
facturer ascribed all the popularity of the piece to bis! minist ‘ ld » without his fernal Majestv, f 


| 
i i Me | ‘ j ribli Pelli i i 4 ’ i tt bi i i A ach} a a 
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Senate. ] 
take that the people are laughing at the wit, when, in fact, | 
they are laughing at the author. 

Again: The same Senator, in another note, has stated 
that by Mr. Bradley’s evidence it appeared that when he left) 
the department there were forty-two clerks, a large ma-| 
jority of whom were opposed to the present administra- 
tion, and that he was authorized to say that but three clerks} 
had been removed by the present Postmaster General. 
Authorized! How? ‘Never heard him’ (the Postmas- 
ter General) ‘* express or intimate a wish or opinion upon 
the subject,” and yet he is ‘* authorized” to say this. The 
public would have been better satisfied that the Senator 
had not been in close connexion with the Postmaster Ge- 
neral during this investigation, if he had informed them 
from whom he received this authority. Mr. Bradley is 
still under examination, and thus far no such fact appears 
When Mr. Bradley’s examina- 
tion is aa we shall see the substance of his testimony. 
As it now stands, no such fact is proved, and this report 
of the testimony, on this point, is about as premature as 
the rest of that Senator’s facts and reasonings. Thus far, 
it does appear, that when Mr. Barry took the office, of the 
forty-three clerks seventeen were believed to have been for 
General Jac kson, twenty-one for Mr. Adams, and five neu- 


as is stated in this note 


trals; that, since that time, several have been removed; and | 
' 


that all the principal officers, including the two Assistant 
Posimasters General and the chief clerk, have been re- 
moved. So the evidence now stands. Is it possible that 
a member of a committce of inquiry of the United States’ 
Senate into the conduct of a United States’ officer, has 
reported to the Senate and the world the testimony of a 
witness befcre it was finished, accompanied by a declara- 
tion of the officer accused as proof of his innocence’ 

One word more in reply to what the Scnat r did not 
say. He did not threaten us with the inte rposition of the 
President to suppress this inquiry. No such language as 
this was used, or, ifused, was not heard by Mr. H., viz. **J 
have said that I thought that neither the Senate nor the 
committee have the constitutional right to make this de- 
mand. Should the Chief Magistrate think so, of one thing 
Iam certain, that he who never suffered his own private 
or the rights of his country, to be invaded, will not 
permit au encroachment upon the right of his official sta- 
tion.” Here is a plain and unequivocal avowal of the 
power of the President to suppress an inquiry of the Se- 
the Postmaster General; 


os orl, ¢ 
rigiuts, 


nate into the official cond ict ot 
an i. had it been spoke n and heard in the Senate, Mr. H. 
would have been unpardonable to | speaker off with- 

it the severest animadversion. Of the President’s pro- 
that Senator is ** certain,” and the in- 
ference is, of course, that he speaks ‘‘by authority.”’ It 
would scem then that this resolution emanates from the 
palace, and is an injunction upon the Senate to stop their 
‘encroachment upon the rights of his official station. In 


tthe 


oes en6 a a 
Di LION IN thiv Case, 


brief, that the P resident has the right not only to shut the; 


door of this department” against the Senate, 
press even an outdoor inquiry. 
it is moreover due to the chairman and to the people of 


but to sup- 


Maine, that one word should be ad a in regard to the re- 
ported speech of the Senator from New Hampshire. Mr. 
Hi. was in the next seat to the chairman when the remark 
was made, which the Senator from Hampshire con- 
strues into a charge of bribery, and he is sure that the 


rhe two Senato 





chairman intimated no such thing. 
New Hampshire and Tenness 
verdict both in Maine and New Hampshire in favor of the 
removals of the Postmaster General had been rendered. 
The answer was, that this very exe rcise of the removing 
power might sometimes a verdict; and the chair- 
man introduced the analogy of a verdict obtained by im- 
proper means, for no othe purpose but t 





influence 


enforce and 
his positio nas to tik gen ral eticct of Executive 


patronage on the elective lirancihise. 
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yf of the fort, principally exerted themselves to save 


» had exultinglyv said that al 





[Fen. 12, 14, 15, 183) 


Saturpay, Fesrvuary 12. 
After disposing of some private bills and other morning 
business— 
The eclipse having reached the greatest obscuration of 
the sun about this time, and the Senate appearing ind 
posed to go on with business— 
A motion was made and carried to adjourn. 





i1S- 





Monpbay, Fesrvany 14. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN laid on the table the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, 


That the President of the United States }, 


| requied to inform the Senate whether the provisions of 


the act entitled ‘* An act to regulate trade and intercours 
with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the fio 
tiers,” passed the 30th March, 1802, have been ae com 
te with on the part of the United States’ Government; 
and, if they have not, that he inform the Senate of the rea- 
sons that have induced the Government to decline t! 
forcement of the said act. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The Senate resumed the resolution of Mr. Grunpy, a 
modified by Mr. Livinesron. 

Mr. HOLMES , being in possession of the floor, then rose, 
and observed, that though he fancied himself well p: 
pared to go on with the discussion on the subject of 
inquiry, yet, ashe had been given to understand thi it 
gentlemen on the other side were quite willing that 
discussion should here, for the present, have an end, | 
was not indisposed to adopt that course, as he belicy 
enough had already been said by himself and the chairma 
of the special committee [Mr. Crayton] to convince 
a that tl ley were on the wrong side. [No, 

om Mr. Grunpy.] Well, then, continued Mr. Ho 
if we let the discussion here drop, I can assure the gx 
man it is not because we are not well prepared for th 
ject on our side, for I myself have taken some | 
prepare myself, and have no doubt but I might be 
enlighten the gentlemen something further in a good } 
speech, if they were so inclined; but I shall co 
self, since it seems to be the opinion that the matter has 
been, on both sides, sufficiently discussed, by moviny 
the resolution be laid on the table, with the undersia 
ing that the sense of the Senate, without further discus 
sion, be taken on it to-morrow at one o’clock. Them 
prevailed. 





Turspay, Fesrvary 15. 
FORT DELAWARE. 

Agreeably to notice yesterday given, Mr. CLAYTON 
asked and obtained leave to report a bill for the relief ot 
the officers and soldiers of Fort Delaware; which was tw 
read, and referred. ; 

On introducing the bill, Mr. CLAYTON briefly remark 
ed that the officers and soldiers, during the conflagrat 


public property, in consequence of which they had littl 
or no time to save their own. No fire engine had 
prov ided for the protection of property in case of fire, 
the destruction was in consequence the greater. 
these circumstances, he considered the individuals co! 


icerned entitled to relief. 


THE INDIANS. 
The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. Fretrxo 
HUYSEN, was then taken up. 
Mr. BENTON objected to the form of the re: tu 
and wished it so modified as to make the call more simple 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was willing to modify, but 


¢ 








should have been pleased if the gentleman from Miss‘ : 
had stated in what respect he desired the mod neauion 3 
He could then be able to give a proper answer. After a ; 





ON 
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few remarks from Mr. F. in favor of his resolution, and. al 


The “Indi ans. 


[Senare. 


19th of December last, from Governor Blount to the Se- 


description of the views of the present Executive in rela- | cretary of War, stating the avowal and daring designs of 


tion to the Indians, 
Mr. HOLMES addressed the Senate, an 
f hi s rem _ made allusion to the assumption of cer- 


jce rtain persons to take possession of land belonging to the 
id, in the course} Cherokees, and which ‘the United States have by treaty 
| sole mnly guarantied to that nation. 


The injustice of such 


U 
tain powers by the President on the Indian question, as|intrusions, and the mischievous consequences which must 


j 
| 
| 
| 


encroachi ng on the legislative power and jurisdiction. 


necessarily result therefrom, demand that effectual provi- 


Mr. BELL asked for the yeas and nays on agreeing to/sion be m ade to prevent them. 


ithe resolution, and they were ordered. | 
Mr. FORSYTH had hoped that the two Houses of C con-| 
ress were done with the Indian discussion, more particu- 
furly as the matter had been brought before the Supreme | 
Court. 
Mr. NOBLE said a few words as to the oppressive na- 


**GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
Here, said Mr. F., the principles and spirit of Indian 


| intercourse are trac ed up to their head spring. We re- 


|joice to find their origin in the spirit of unbroken faith 


land sacred honor that sheds its radiance over this Execu- 
tive document. Sir, this record of other times, now, 


ture of the laws of Georgia relative to the Indi ians Within | when to break faith with an Indian is construed down into 


that State, and made some reference to his yote of last 
session on this interesting question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he had presented this re i 
solution for the purpose of certainly ascertaining the views | 
and purpose of the 


Executive in respect to the er] 
relations of the Government. We cannot, said Mr. F., | 
officially rely upon any report or information but that| 
which comes to us under the official sanction of the Chief 
eee And, sir, the Senate and the nation have a 
ght to know his policy. I am aware that the Secretary | 
of” War, in his report to the President, of December k: ast, 
has undertaken to dispose of the intercourse law of 1802, 
by a very short process. He has, indeed, cut the gordian 
knot. He assumes the whole ground of the Indian con- 
troversy; takes as established, without argument or proof, | 
the whole matter in issue, and then very gravely draws 
out the conclusion, that this law is unconstitutional, and 
ought not to be executed. He asserts the 1 I 





ed men to be 
citizens of the States, and inquires, as if surprised at the 
necessity of asking the question, whether a sovereign 
State has not the right to legislate over all her citizens, 
white and red? Sir, he has not even undertaken to show 
how thered men, the Cherokees, for example, became 
citizens of Georgia; and yet the suggestions of his report 
are put forth as a serious expositi m of public law. 

A brie f reference to the provisions of this law, and the 


causes which led to its enactment, will shed very clear} 


‘ht upon itsnature and obligation. Untilthe year 1796, 
: relations of the United States with the Indian tribes 
iefly rested upon the stipulations contained in our trea- 
es made with these nations, and the principles of gene- 
yal law. About the time first named, our Government 
considered this subject to be of sufficient importance to 
engross the distinct deliberation and legislation of Con- 
gress, and accordingly, in the session of ’96, the Congress 
of the United States raised a committee on regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- 
serve peace on the frontiers. 
sisting before this committee, a communication was made 
by the then President, (General Washington,) which, 
while it illustrates the character of that exalted statesman, 





affords a very valuable portion of history, that will refresh | 


the hearts and encourage the hopes of every friend of the 
Indians. After the treaties made by the United States 
with the Cherokees in the years 1785 and 1791, usually 
know n by the names - the treaties of Hopewell and Hol- 
ston, intrusions were repeatec lly meditated upon the terri- 
tories of that nation, and Governor Blount, of the territory 
south of the Ohio, in 1796, apprised President Washing- 
ton of these designs; upon which he addressed a message 
to Congress, as appears in the following extract from the 
journals of the House of Re presentatives: 

**Turspay, February 2, 1796.—A message in writing 


was received from the President of the United States, by| 


Mr. Dandridge, his secretary, as followeth: 


**Uniten States, February 2, 1796. 
** Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representa- 


iMr. Henderson, Mr. Harper, Mr. White, Mr. 


j with these Sa and the duties, 


While the matter was sub-| 


tives: [ transmit herewith a copy of a letter, dated the} 


something short of ae when the clouds are 
gathering over and around the hopes of these forsaken 
|people—at this gloomy epoch in their histery, to look 
upon this solemn acknowledgment of all their rights as 
‘*a nation,” and our sacred obligations by ‘‘treaty,’’ and 
under Washington’s own hand, is a grateful subject for 
consolation. Would, sir, that General Jackson might be 


|persuaded to put away from him all those hasty, ill-con- 


sidered counsels, that are leading him away from the 
broad and luminous path of illustrious precedent. 

But to proceed with the history. This message and 
the letter were, inthe first place, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, and afterwards to a select com- 
mittee of sixteen members, composed of Mr. Hillhouse, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Franklin, 
Abiel Fos- 
ter, Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Malbone, Mr. Buck, Mr. Patten, 
Mr. Milledge, Mr. Greenup, and Mr. Crabb. In the se- 
lection of this committee, we perceive the importance 
that was attached to the subject-matter of General Wash- 


lington’s communication, and the principles that should 


egulate our Indian affairs. A committee of the first 
names in Congress, members from the different States, 
and Georgia of the number, took up the treaties made 
rights, and privileges 
that grew out of our relations, and reported to Congress 
the first intercourse bill, which became a law in May, 
1796, and which, in all its material provisions, is now the 
subsisting and unrepealed oy of the land. 

These treaties, said Mr. F., had, amongst other things, 
traced and settled the b pie ary lines of territory between 
the United States and the Indians And in the few sec- 
tions of this law, to which I shall invite the attention of the 
Senate, they will perceive that in the Congress of 1796, of 
1799, and of 1802, the several periods when this ne 
came under public considerati on, these boundaries spec 
fied in the treaties were recognised and adopted, and be . 
came the governing line of territory, in the first section 
of the bill. This law, like the treaties, runs the broad 
line between the State of Georgia and the Cherokees, and 
recognises it as the boundary between separate 
inct nations—between ‘‘citizens of the United States’ 
and **the Cherokees,” in specific and appropriate terms. 


and dis- 


| No one of alll the enlightened and exalted men who filled 


the seats of-power, and aided in the councils of the coun- 
try in 1796, entertained the notion for a moment, that 
Georgia had even the color of a claim to the property or 


persons of these tribes of free, and, as to her, indepen- 
dent people, and they legislated concerning them accord- 
ingly. After thus fixing the boundary, the second s ction 





of the Jaw enacts, ‘that if any citizen of, or other person 


resident in, the United States, or either of the territorial 


’ 
| districts of the I d States, shall cross over or go within 
the said bound ary line to h wis &e., or shall drive or other- 
wise convey any stoc k of horses or cattle to range on any 
lands allotted or secured | »y¥ treaty with the United States 
to any Indian tribes, h e shall fi 


] } 
one hundred dollars, or be 





rfeit a sum not exceeding 
imprisoned not exceeding six 
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? 
t 


months. An J by he fourth section it is further enacted, | shall be so construed as to extend to white females, ; 
n or other person shall go into any E 





that if any such c all male children under twenty years of age.’ 
town, settlement, or territory belongi > secured by Sir, said Mr. F., the crisis has arrived, when this } 
treaty with the United States, to any I 





n or tribe of 














t 
} 
I 








ron be dec Sed. Here is direct repugnancy betw 
Indians, and shall there commit robbe ry egislation of the United States, and that of G 
or other crime, against the I wh re is thc Executive arm of the General Goy 
friendly Indian or Indians, ehich h would » protect our laws and our treatics from violat 
committed within the jurisdiction of any comma sir, antici ipate that the President will refu 
citizen of the United States, &c., such off ecute the laws of the land. I must hear it from 
feit a sum not excec ling one hundred dollars, and be im-|l maintain it, sir, as one of the eatigl st principles « 
prisoned not exceeding twelve months.” Sir, who can] constitution, that the Executive does not possess 1 
fail to perceive how perfectly palpable is the distinction] m ncous power of dispensing with the enforce) 
between the jurisdiction of any State of the Uni ublic statutes. Ifa const'tutional seruple shall 
and the ssitetees of the Indian nations? Evers provision | mind of a President of the Unit d States, in res} 
of this law is based upon this distinction, an i would belact of Congress, he must get rid of his scruples, 
absurd and incongruous without it. may lay down his commission: but while he holds 

Again, sir, the fifth section provi e, he must faithfully execute eve ry law. 

citizen or other person shall mal imperative. ‘The people of this country will 


















lands belonging, or secured or W atch over this branch ( f Executive duty. Th y 

the United States, to any Indi: | nect its fulfilment, sir, to the very lett r. Ofall tl 
attempt to survey such lands, 1 this nation, the President is the last who should 
boundaries, by marking trees ¢ on the requirements of any statute. He, at least 

shall forfeit a sum not « ‘dit be exemplary in obedience 

suffer imprisonment It may be, and has been s 


sited | President may be inferred fi 


States to take such measures and employ such military | tary of War, made on this subjec 


shall moreover be 











force as he may judge necessary to remove from lands be-| communicated to Congress. 
longing or secured by treaty as aforesaid, to any 1}sion might be drawn from th 
tribe, any such citizen or other , who has made or} But, on so momentous a ques 





shall hereafter make or ati a } inference. I submit, sir, that it is just 
thereon.” Here, again, the unambiguous principles of| Chief Magistrate to propow da direct 
our national policy are developed t o plainh ‘to | ltain from him a direct re ply. 

ken, or misunderstood. <A policy, thus sanctioned by the} After some furthe r discussion on the form as \ 
concurrent opinions of six successive Presidents, and by| the substance of the resolution, 

the harmonious legislation of Congress for the last thirty-| Mr. BENTON moved to lay the resolution 





ai 











five years, 1s sudden] y somatlnd by the opinion of the Se-| bh » to give the Senator fie n New Jersey an Op] 
cretary of War, and sought to be frustrated a1 d avoided—] to modify it s to call for certain specific inforn 
and for what, sir? For what? To enabl the State of} » the Indian re rse law of 1 2; } mot 
Georgia to break over this bo: lary—this cred | boun-|n ived—16 to 25. 
dary —to invade t vossessions of our allies—and deprive} The question was then put on the a loption of t 
them of their prope erty and liberties. ilution, and decided in the affirmative by yeas a1 

Let us for a moment review some of the f. atures of | follows: oe 
Georgia legislation. Our act, be it remembered, } yohi-| YEAS.—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, | 
bits all surveys or attempts at suryevit e of Indian lands, | net, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudl 


I 
by any ciuzen of tne [ States, or other person. |lis, Foot, Forsyth, Fr elinghuys¢ n, Grundy, Hayne, fh 











- , 

Georgia has, by a late act r] slature, resolved to] dricks, Holme 3 Ired ell, Johnston, Kane, King, 
survey the Cheroke: sten- | Livingston, McKinley, Marks, Naudain, Noble, P 

See. 33. dnd be rh person or|ter, R bbins, R Saas, reles, Sanford, Se) 
persons who shall, by m es. 01 er means, | Silsbee, Smith, of Md., Smith, of S. C., Tazewell, 1 
prevent, or attempt to prevent, any ive r survey oe Webates, White Willey, W oodbury.—43 
from running any line or lines, or doing and performing} AYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Tyler.—3. 
any act required of him or them by this act, shall, on in-| . “ sea titit di aR 
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The Senate then took up the following resolution, sub- 
mitted ye a by Mr. Livingston: 

«Resolved, That a committee, to consist of three mem- 

rs, be appointed to pre a and report, at the next ses- | 
sion, a system of civil and criminal law for the District of 
Columbia, and for the orgentaition of the courts therein.” 

On this resolution a debate took place, which lasted 
intil near three o’clock, in which Messrs. LIVINGSTON, 
CHAMBERS, WEBSTER, FOOT, FORSYTH, HAYNE, 
BIBB, and NOBLE, took part. | 

After so long a discussion, the debate was arrested by| 
Mr. FOOT, who read a paragraph from Jeflerson’s Man- 
ual, to show that, after an adjournment of Congress, no 
ommittee could sit in the recess, the 
lissolved. He moved to lay the 
which motion prevailed 


bodies being 
the 


two 


resolution on table; 


‘THURSDAY, any 17. 
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Mr. BURNET Jaid before the Senate a letter from the 
Governor of the State of Ohio, janes alaw passed | 
by the General Assem of the said State, entitled **An 


t for the preservation and repair of the United States’ 


road” within the limits of that State. 
Mr, B. remarked, that the first section of that law, and 


he first clause of that section, declared that the act "| 
not take effect, or be in force, until the consent of ¢ 

ess had been tained; that, by the gen¢ral provisic ons | 
f the law, the Govern or Was authorized to erect toll- -gates 
ag the State, on such parts of the road as have been, | 
or might hereafter be, finished, at distances not less than 
we nty miles; that the law established a rate of toll; that it re- 
juired the money collected to be paid into tl 


ob 


ic State treasu-} 


ry, and kept in a separate fund, to be called the United 
States’ Road fund, the whole of which w e to be expended 
in the repair and preservation of the road, and for no other 

purpose whatever, and that no more money should be 


ble ct d than migh t be necessary for that purpose. He 
so said, that the rights and pri ivile ges of the United States, 
ind of every individual Stat ste, were secured by the provi-| 
ons of the law; that the mail was to pass free; that all} 
1¢ service or employ of the United States, or 
and all property belonging to the United 
ate ither of the ‘mM, Was to pass free of toll; and that | 
1¢ law contained provisions for the punishment of persons | 
vho might be de tected in the perpetration of malicious 
nischief, inju stothe road. Mr. B. moved that, for 
he present, the document lie on the table, and gave no-| 
it he would, to-morrow, ask leave to introduce a bill} 
claring the assent of Congress to the law which he hac 
nted. 
rhe act was accordingly laid on the table. 
UNISHMENT OF CRIMES LN 
COLUMBIA. 
Tt he bill for the punishment of crimes in the District of | 
Columbia was then taken up for a third reading. 
When the bill had been read through, 
ny HAYNE remarked that he had not paid that atten-} 
on to the bill which would justify his acting upon it. He} 
thought, however, that he heard the Clerk read a clause 
® the 12th section) making it a penitentiary offence to| 
end a challenge to fight a duel. He asked that it might 
gain be read. 
(After the reading of the 12th section of the act, which | 
anks duelling with forgery and other infamous crimes, ] 
_ Mr. H. said he was no advocate of duelling. He would 
be very glad if any means could be devised to put an end 
the practice. But his experience had taught him that 
) every attempt to legislate unreasonably upon that subject | 
hac 1 only tended to make the matter worse. ‘To class it, 
> present bill did, with the crime of perjury and its 
Vou. VIL.--14 
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SIN CONG Riss. 


rent of Crimes in the District of Colum bia. 


lable by confinement 
ithe 


tion 
' were called upon in cases of prosecutions for duels. 


i the 


| kindred offe neces, it seemed to him, would be productive of 
'more evil than benefit. Under these circumstances, he 
moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on the Dis- 


| strict of Columbia, to give an opportunity for its revisal in 


this particular. 
Mr. WOODBURY observ 


clause in the bill which to hit 
ry. 


d that there was another 
n seemed rather extraordina- 
It was that which made the offence of gambling punish- 

in the penitentiary. 
recommitted, 


He wished, if 
> 


bill should be to draw the attention of 


| the committee to this clause. 


Mr. CHAMBERS said, the clause alluded to by the gen- 
| tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Hayne, | that of duelling, 
had met the attention of the committee, and the force of 
some of the objections had been felt. In his own view of 
the subject, the most objectionable clause was that in rela- 
ion to testimony in ls, where witnesses 
He 
could not say that this was entirely reconcilable with his 
views of 1 ight; but, with regard toc slassing this crime with 
others of an infamous ch: iracter, it was conceived that the 
most 7 -ctual wi y Lee 4 ing those fatal ideas which 
honorable and high-minded men entertained of the prac- 
tice, was < de sentin i. and place it on a level with crimes 
of the most infamous hue. ‘This course, it was believed, 
would do more to exterminate this fell evil from the land 
than any other. It was designed to assign it that low and 
"\d grad led rank, in crimes, which should make it infamous, 
and thus save the honorable and high-minded portion of 
}mankind from participating in it. It was evident to the 
committee that nothing but sublic sentiment could correct 
this great evil; and if it was the sense of the Senate that 
ion of the bill was inexpedient, it would be 
shown b y vo ing for its recommittal. 
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de stroy 











se 


rovis 


he view take n by the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Woopnt nr] on the penalty for certain kinds of 
gan ibling, also deserved some consideration. He could, 


hi ywever, "infor m that gentleman that the provision was 
not entirely a new one. He instanced a case in his own 
State, (Maryland,) where an individual had been incarce- 
lrated in the penitenti: ary for this crime. In relation to the 
evidence of this crime, also, it was well known that it was 
| difficult to procure it by any other means than through 
those Wht Ae ere themselves the victims, and were entrapped 
jin the = ls of the gambler. 

Mr. C. ao of the Senate to recom- 
mit ao bill, he should not strenuously oppose it, eri 
he thought, as the subject was now befoxe the Senate, its 
features could be regulated there. 

Mr. W OODBI RY said, in relation to the clause which 
he had alluded to, that of making g: ambling a penitentiary 


if it was the sens¢ 


“ [offenc e, he woulc } only remark, that in the State which he 


i} had the honor in part to represent, and, indeed, in all the 


| Eastern States, where it was conceded that the people were 


jas strict in their moral views and feelings as in any part of 
| the world, te crime in question was only “punishable by fine. 
it might be, that in other parts, w here the evil was more 
prev alent t, stronger eee were requisite. Of this 
jhe would not pretend to judge; though, in most of the 
iconstitutions of the Eastern and Northern States to which 
he had adverted, a clause was inserted declaring that 1 
new or inordinate punishments should be inflicted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that he was not an advocate for 
duelling. He referred to the laws of the several States 
upon the subject; to those of New York, Virginia, and, 
he believed, North Carolina. In those States the penalty 
for duelling was disqualification from office; and office rs 
were required to take an oath that they had not been, and 
would not be, engaged in a duel. ‘This was as far as 
any of the States went in their enactments on the subject. 
The honorable gentleman from Maryland, said Mr. r 
;must be aware that the most distin; guished, the most honor- 
able, and high-minded men in this or 
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any other country 
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had been involved in duels; and he asked if there was not! 
reason to fear that the suppression of the practice would | 
lead to a worse result, the introduction of the stiletto. If! 
duelling were rendered infamous or impracticable, would 

not men find it necessary to wear a dirk to defend them- 

selves from insult? If a man of independent mind and 

honorable feelings partook of none of the characteristics 

of a bully, he would still defend his honor at any hazard. 

He asked if such a result had not been seen in Virginia, 

where penalties had been imposed upon the practice. He 

did not advert to that State with any feelings of disrespect; 

far from it; for there were men who held it creditable | 
to be tenacious of their honor. But he believed that! 
the enactment of severe penalties would have the tenden- 
cy of compelling men to resort to the knife to redress their 
personal wrongs. In legislating for the District of Colum- 
bia, Congress should not go further than any of the States! 
have gone. He was in any event opposed to ranking this| 
offence with the most infamous of crimes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he should oppose the re- 
commitment of this bill. If no other consideration had 
done so, the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Pornpexten] had convineed him of the propriety 
of its provisions. He was ready to grant that high-minded 
and honorable men had given countenance by their exam- 
ple to this barbarous usage. But would any man, in this 
age, contend that it was essential to resort to the pistol or 
the stiletto to avenge personal injuries? He approved of| 
this bill, and this mode of legislating upon this subject. It} 
was saying to these high-minded and honorable men, if 
you persist in this infamous practice, we must show you| 
that there is a power stronger than your fulse notions of | 
honor. It is found in the laws of your country; and the| 
result of your perseverance must lead to disgrace, degra-} 
dation, and infamy. 

Mr. F. said he was about to state, before he heard the} 
remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Porn-| 
DEXTER, ] what his own experience had taught him on this} 
subject. In the State which he had the honor in part to} 
represent, the only way to put down the practice had | 
been found to be to brand the act with infamy. Such| 
measures had been taken, and it had had the desired) 
effect. It would doubtless have the effect here; for when 
the legislators of the country put their seal of condemna-| 
tion upon it—when the youth saw that their fathers and 
legislators were bent on putting it down, it would soon 
grow into disrepute, and fall under the predominance of 
correct sentiments. In trying the experiment in the State 
of New Jersey, it was, indeed, found necessary to show that 
the pains and penalties enacted against the offence were 
meant to be enforced. But when this was discovered, and} 
the brand of infamy was affixed to the crime, it had, ina 
measure, ceased to exist; it had had the effect of correcting 
the public sentiment. It is such an evil, said Mr. F., as 
every good man should unite his influence and his interest 
in correcting. Mr. F. said, in commencing the operation 
of the corrective in New Jersey, fears of some of the evils 
predicted by the gentleman did seem to be justified. But 
now, since it had been rendered infamous, if the crime was 
ever committed, it was done by stealth only. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, the difficulty here encountered 
in this bill was a proof that it had been hastily drawn, and 
had not reccived that attention and digestion which it re- 
quired. Of this he was before fully aware, when he had 
submitted his proposition of yesterday, which had been 
laid upon the table. He had not intended, however, to 
have interfered with the progress of the bill by making a 
single remark. But since a motion had been made, on 
which he must give a vote, he would make a few explana- 
tory observations. . ; 

Mr. L. said there was, perhaps, no subject in criminal 
jurisprudence, on which so many inconsiderate steps had 
been taken, as that now under discussion. Existing laws 
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punish all such offensive words as come under the appe! 
lation of libels and slanders, but not those minor offences 
under the denomination of insults. In one case, the per 
son aggrieved brings his suit at law; in the other, he sends 
achallenge. The reason is obvious; for these are the only 
remedies in his power. 

Mr. L. here introduced a letter on this subject, referring 
to the effects of the course pursued by the State of Vir 
ginia, and an advocacy of that policy which renders duc! 
lists incapable of holding office. In this, Mr. L. said 
there was high authority for the belief that the enactments 
of Virginia had been highly beneficial. Mr. L. said he dif 
fered from his friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Pornpexten, 
in the idea he had advanced that the suppression of duc] 
ling would introduce the use of the stiletto. It was not in 
the nature of the American people to resort to such instru 
ments. Itdid not belong to them. But there was another 
evil to be feared. It was that of impunity; the difficulty 
of procuring testimony in cases of duels, and the strong 
feelings entertained by jurors themselves in exculpation of 
offenders. ‘The reason of this was obviously that the pi 
nishment was altogether disproportionate to the offencs 
Such he conceived to be the case in the present bill. H 
would favor the plan of disfranchising offenders, and thi 
affecting their pride and ambition, as the surest mode of 
preventing the commission of the offence. He should 
therefore vote for recommitting the bill. 

Mr. TYLER said, he confessed he had not before u 
derstood the full force of this particular provision in t! 
bill. For his own part, he was fully persuaded of the 
efficacy and inadequacy of all legislation upon this subj 
The idea of preventing duelling by punishments was 
futile one: and enacting laws providing for shutting 
man up in the penitentiary for the offence, was an absw: 
dity. Why, said Mr. T., the very motive of the offend 
laughs at your bolts and bars; and shall he be deterred | 
such a motive, while he braves the hangman’s halte: 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Freuimnenvs 
stn] had attributed the decrease of the practice of du 
ling in his State to the enactments of the Legislature; 
if that gentleman would seriously reflect upon the matt 
he believed he would coincide with him in attributing | 
effect to a deeper cause than any influence of law. II 
must also reply to an observation of his friend from Missis 
sippi, [Mr. Poinpexter,}] who supposed that the peop! 
of the State which he had the honor in part to represent, 
were driven to the use of the stiletto in consequence of t! 
enactments against duelling. 

[Mr. POINDEXTER explained. 
stances were rare. } 

Mr. T. said they were extremely rare; he had ki 
of none since the enactments of the law against duclling 
At the time of its enactment, such anticipations had becn 
harbored, but they proved to be mere creations of tl 
imagination. No such results had flown from it. 1 
operation of the law had had directly the opposite eficc' 
and this was felt by those whom it operated on. 1 
fiery spirit of the South would sometimes manifest itse! 
said Mr. T., in their young men, and result in a chall 
to fight a duel. His experience taught him that the cor 
sequence was a greater degree of urbanity in the t 
course of individuals, and he could safely say there were less 
personal difficulties or broils existing in the circles of soci 
ety among his constituents than could be found elsewhere. 

He could attribute it to no other cause than the one he had 
adverted to. If you would put down this evil, said Mr. T., 
think not to do so by means of punishments. Attack tl 
standing of the individuals in their eligibility to office, 2 

vou come nearer to the root of the offence. He ag! 

with the gentleman from Louisiana, that to shut the di or 
to office, honor, and emolument, to the participators in the $ 
offence, was the most effectual method of correcting 

Do this, and your work is accomplished. 
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Mr. T. said he should have been willing to have let the| 
provision stand in the bill as it was reported, but it cer-| 
tainly went further than he was aware of. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, from his present situation in re-| 
lation to this bill, he felt somewhat embarrassed and re-| 
strained in relation to his action upon it. The question} 
certainly involved a great principle; and in order that the| 
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Sarurpay, Fesrvary 19. 
The Chair presented a letter from William A. Davis, of 
Washington, in which he proposes to furnish five hun- 


dred copies of the laws of the United States, in seven 
volumes, including those relating to the District of Colum- 
bia, and the various treaties made by the United States 


with foreign Powers, as well as with the Indians, at twenty 


views of gentlemen might be deliberately made and calmly} gojjars per set, or one thousand copies at eighteen dollars 


expressed, in order to give ample time for its considera-| 
tion, he would move to lay the bill on the table for the 
present. 

The motion was agreed to; and, 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate went into the 
consideration of executive business; and, after some time 
spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 








Fripvay, Fesrveanr 18. 


Agreeably to notice given, Mr. BURNET asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill declaring the assent of| 
Congress to an act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, therein recited; which was twice read, and re- 
ferred. 

Mr. WOODBURY gave notice that he would, to-mor- 
row, introduce a joint resolution, relative to a subscription, 
on the part of Congress, to a stereotype edition of the 
laws of the United States. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


‘The Senate then took up the general appropriation bill, | 
together with the amendments reported by the Committee 
of Finance of the Senate. : 

The sixth amendment was as follows: 

**For the outfit and salary of an envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary; for the salaries of a secretary | 
of legation; of a drogoman and a student of languages at] 
Constantinople, and for the contingent expenses of the le-} 
gation, $74,000; that is to say, for the outfit of an envoy | 
extraordinary and minister ‘plenipotentiary, $9,000; for| 
salary of the same, $9,000; for salary of a secretary of le-| 
gation, $2,000; for the salary of a drogoman, $2,500; for'| 
the salary of a student of languages, $1,500; for the con- 
tingent expenses of the legation, $50,000. 

|‘* For compensation to the commissioners employed in 
negotiating a treaty with the Sublime Porte. : 

‘*To Charles Rhind, an outfit of $4,500, deducting 
therefrom whatever sum may have been paid to him for 
his personal expenses. 

**To Charles Rhind, David Offley, and James Biddle, 
at the rate of $4,500 per annum for the time that each of| 
them was engaged in the said negotiation. 

‘* For compensation to the commissioners employed on| 
a former occasion fora similar purpose. 

‘*To William M. Crane and David Offley, at the rate 
of $4,500 per annum for the time that each of them was| 
engaged in the said negotiation.’’] 

Mr. TAZEWELL moved to strike out the part above! 
included in brackets, and this motion gave rise to a debate} 
which occupied the Senate until pst four o’clock, in the 
course of which allusion was made to the Panama mission, 





+ 


the power of the President denied to appoint com- 
missioners to conclude a treaty without submitting to the 
Senate the appointment, for confirmation, at the next ensu-| 
ing session after the appointment. The gentleman who 
participated in the debate were Messrs. Tazewruit, Cuam- 
hers, Situ, of Maryland, Bett, Kane, Kine, and San- 
FORD. 


anc 
ana 


To give an opportunity for Mr. Tazewett to reply to 
gentlemen opposed to his motion to strike out that part of 
the amendment before noticed, 

Ihe Senate adjourned. 





»er set; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARNARD presented two memorials from upwards 
of five hundred citizens of the city of Philadelphia, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, praying that the duties 
on foreign iron may not be reduced or rescinded; which 
was referred. 

THE TURKISH NEGOTIATION. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the amend- 
ments tothe general appropriation bill—the question being 
on Mr. TazEweEtw’s motion to strike from the sixth amend- 
ment of the Committee of Finance the compensation pro- 
posed for the negotiation of the Turkish treaty. 

Mr. TAZEWELL was entitled to the floor; but, with 
his consent, Mr. ELLIS moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ments on the table, with a view to going into the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, remarked, that there would 
be no money to meet demands at the treasury until the 
bill passed. 

Mr. ELLIS withdrew his motion. 

Mr. KANE then submitted an amendment, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

To strike out the items proposed by Mr. TazreweExt to 
be stricken out, and to insert, in lieu thereof, the following: 

‘*To the persons heretofore employed in our inter- 
course with the Sublime Porte, the further sum of $15,000, 
in addition to the sum of $25,000, appropriated for the 
contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.” 

Mr. ELLIS then renewed his motion; and the bill and 
amendments were laid on the table, and the Senate went 
into secret session, and remained with closed doors until 
the hour of adjournment. 


Mownpay, Feazvary 21, 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. HAYNE rose, and remarked, that, at the opening 
of the present session, the message of the President of 
the United States contained a clause relative to internal 
improvements, which was referred to the committee on 
that subject. His object in rising at this time was to ask 
of the chairman of that committee whether the committee 


| would make a report on the subject during the present 


session. 

Mr. HENDRICKS (chairman of the Committee on In- 
ternal Improvements) said he could only reply, [he had 
heard the gentleman from South Carolina indistinctly] that 
he could not say whether the committee would report or 
not at this session. He, for one, was not in favor of sub- 
mitting an abstract report on the subject. At the instance 
of the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Trxer,] the matter had 
been referred to the committee of which he was chair- 
man, and he had no doubt that gentleman could give the 


| Senate more information on the subject than it was in his 


power to do. 

Mr. TYLER said he was of opinion it was due to the 
President to make some response on the subject named, 
which had been noticed in his message. He himself had 
devoted considerable time in the preparation of a report 
on the subject, which he had intended to present to the 
Senate; and he remarked, on the importance of a direct 
answer to the message of the President. There was no 
reason todoubt that the draft of a report, which had been 
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‘a prepared by ‘hk w anid hive el satisfactory to the| who witness my present condition, to pardon this ungrat 
q Senate, andto the people. He had received the co-opera-| ful obtrusion upon their attention. 

i tion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Poinpexren}| In moving to expunge that portion of the amendmen 
in the committee, though that gentleman and himself being proposed by the committee, which goes to provide { 

in the minority, they had been overruled. He felt this| the paymentof ‘an outfit and salaries” to ‘‘ the comm 

explanation due to himself. Whethera report would be stoners,” appointed as well by the late as by the present 
made, must, then, of course, depend on the majority mien ** to negotiate a treaty with the Sublime Porte,” 














the committee. He had taken this opportunity to shake|I stated most explicitly that it was not my purp: 

off all responsibility, so far as he was concerned. deny to these persons the money which the committ 
Mr. DUDLEY said that the gentleman from Virginia] proposed to award as compensation for the services th 

was correct in what he had stated. He could not, how-] were supposed to have renc dered; but that my object 

ever, sanction the report prepared by that gentle ‘man, andj} was to express, in this manner, my own decided disap | 

was, for himself, of opinion that it wouk d be better for| bation of what had been done in this behalf, as well as 

the committee to make no report on the subject. 


the mode in which this remuneration was now prop: 
Mr. HAYNE suggested, for the consideration of the 


to be awarded tothem. I said, that if a bill having f 
committee, that when they had arrived at the conclusion] its object the compensation of these persons, should | 
not to make a report, it would be well for them to move] introduced into the other House, where it ought to « 
to be discharged from the further consideration of the| nate, and should receive the san¢tion of that body, 
subject. a bill would meet my cordial support here, cven it 

Mr. HENDRICKS said, a motion a ke the one just sug- —, bestow upon these individuals more than the 
gested, he might probably have made, but for his opinion |1 


uittee proposed to allow them by their amendment. ‘! 
that it would lead to a deb: ate, tedious and unprofitable. explicit declaration, repeated more than once, I ha 





He had no disposition unnecessarily to consume the time of} posed, would have protected a against the imp 
that body. There were matters for consideration befor e| of the Senator from New York, [Mr.$ ANFORD, | wl 
the committee, which he thought were of more importance, | strongly implied in the question ee propounded, 

‘ and should have the preference. If any me mber of the! |so emphatically asked if I meant to claim to the | 


committee chose to make the motion suggested by the I Stat tes the full benefit of the labor and time of 
gentleman from South Carolina, certainly “he should not} persons, and deny to them any equivalent therefor. 
object to it. jthis question, thus asked, I will again answer with 
Mr. POINDEXTER said he had carefully examined|emphasis, No. It is not my wish to refuse to the 
the draft of a report before referred to, prepared by the| | one sing gle cent. So far from it, inconsiderable, 1 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Tyxrr,] and he felt it due| doubtful, as I believe the benefits to be, which thes 
to himself to say that he coincided with the views of that| supp st i to have rendered, yet I will go hand in |} 
gentleman, as expressed in the report. The question of] with the Senator from New York, or any other, 
constitutionality was not dwelt uponin it: it had reference] ing for their service, nota mere quantum meruil, 
to the expediency of involving the nation in a debt which, | liberal and ample allowance for all their time and all 1 
) § I 
in his opinion, could never be paid. The influence which] labor, nay, even for their honest though mistaken 




















ty ! such an extensive Executive patronage would have upon|in this regard. 
bees ~ the institutions of the country was also noticed. By rea-| Having said thus much, I must take the Lberty of 
es: son of the objections of the gentleman from New York, | \n fying to the honorable Senator from New rk 
t (Mr. Dupcey,] the committce had not agreed upon a re-| very wide distinction (which to my own mind is q 
Ee port. No report would be made, therefore, unless that! vi yus) between such a voluntary award of comp: 
we, + gentleman wo pul 1 concur with the minority of the com-}to these who intended well and acted honestly, and v: 
mittee; and on him, in consequence, would the responsi-|an appropriation of money, upon the application of 
bility rest. | Executive, in redemption of the faith of the Stat 
Mr. P. (no other gentleman rising to speak) then re-|to be pledged by these who I cannot aoe hi 
marked that there was some business of a confidential] authority so to commit it. One would be the a 
nature left unfinished at the time of adjournment on Sa-/ledgment of .a debt, of a demand - str a just ice, W 
turday, and he would now move to go into the considera-|alihough Cor inay have the physical pov 
tion of executive business. The motion prevailed, and the| have not the moral right to reruse. “A e other | 
Senate sat with closed doors until near four o’clock; when|applicatien to our equity, not addressing itself 
Me AS x The Senate adjourned. way to our plighted faith. One is a common ex 
by —_——-— lof our power of appropriation, connected with 
ie iP TUES! x, PESRUARY 9 but the spec il merts of the particular Cuse, and ¢ 
4: tuting no obligatery precedent for any other ev 
j THE TURKISH COMMISSION. like kind. ‘The other is a direct sanction of what 1 
; , The Senate resumed the cons:deration of the amend-| lieve to be an unconstitutional act of the Executive, 
ments to the bill forthe support of Government for the} a voluntary abandonment on the part of the Sei : 
year 1831; the amendment offered by Mr. Tazewstt, and ! One mode of proceean); 
+ as further proposed to be amende d by Mr. Kans, being House all the facts existing 
Pee rs ee begeeg hme stion. ; ca and n ssary a correct exercise of their « 
be TAZEWELL rose, and addres d ti Senate asi tion over it. The other is well calculated t 
a ; follows: that body, by heiding out the idea that the apy 
r., 4 4 If I had consulted my feelings, rat! than my sense of of the persons for whom compé eee Se pi 
ai ; a4 duty, I certainly s} uld tt have mad the motion I did a has received the conf; rmation of 1 1@ scnatc; ad i 
ete few days since, by which the discussion then commenced public faith is thereby ioleei to award to thi 
o has bee sxroduced. In this discussion, the infirmi y un- allowance customary upon such occasions. 
der which I labor prevented ime at that time, and, I fear, The Senate cannot fail to understand the broad 
will still disable me, from doing justice to the subject.|ence between the two case s;and, whatever may b 
But, as T have commenced the task, wever laborious Opinion of the correctness of the principles uj 








Iwill this distinction depends, they will neverthel 
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, lingly with the most liberal, in awarding compensation to| be exchanged against similar powers to be granted | 
these individuals for what they have done, vhenever that] him to others who might equally possess his confidence. 
{ subject shall be brought prope rly before me, but will not} To whomsoever this seal was shown, it proved itself. 


pe rmit me to vote one cent, in the mode now here pro-| When recognised by any sovereign, it entitl 


pose cd. | I 


If any Senator, said Mr. T., shall concur with me in 
the opinion I have thus e xpresse 1, that the power which | 
has been exercised by the Presid 


L 


e¢ rl 
the wisest purposes, then I know that my motion will re- 

ceive support. But if a majority of the Senate shall dif-| 

fer with me in this opinion, it will be rejected, as it ought 

In any event, however, I shall have the satisfaction 
of bringing this much vexed question to.a conclusion. 


to | be. 


Presented as it now is, it must be decided ove way or the 
other. There exists no mode of eluding it. It is the 
conviction of this, which gives to the present discussion 


all the interest it has for me; and which alone could have 





induced me to trespass upon the attention of the Senate 

at this time. | 
It has now been so long since I presented to the Senate 

a statement of the facts existing in this case, out of wl 

he questions I mean to discuss arise, that it seems neces 


sary to preface what I have to say 
that may 


an idle dissert 


by a brief recital of| 
Tam about to waste 
bation upon some 


them again, none 
your time by 


proposition, 


suilppose 
abstract 
rue or false, is of little con-| 


mere 
which, whether 


sequence to the country. 1 hope, therefore, that the} 
Senate will favor me with their aitention, while I repeat 
the statement formerly given. 


United States no} 
relation of any kind, 

birth to this re- 
itil the year 1829. 


Between the Ottoman empire and the 
politic il conne 
ever ex 
public 


xion, or diplomatic 
hour 


independent sov« 


isted, from the hich gave 


rei > i 


\ 


as an 





ont 
enty 























It is true, ineffectual attempts were made to establish such| of instituting this mission. The message of the Pre sident 
relations and connexions, by both the Adamses while they} to both Houses, at the bisa ing of the present session of 
presided in our Government. But the effort of the elder} Congress, in announcing that a treaty had been entered 
Adams, although approved by the Senate, failed, by rea-} into with the Sublime P orte. eave the first intimation to 
son of refusal of the minist r appointed by him to| any Senator, that any negotiation had ever been had with 
accept his apporntme nt, and tue subsequent abandonment that Power. 
of this scheme by those with whom it originated. And Such are the facts existi every mcm- 
the secret efforts of the late ident to establish such] ber of the Senate well kne facts, thes 
relations, without the advice or kr o»wledge of the Senate, | two questions present ident posses 
also failed, 2 reasons recently disclosed to this body, to! any authority nstitute mission dur 
which I will not now make any further allusi Ww hat- the recess, ‘ I without i onsent of the 
ever may oe een the desires of thes Presidents, how-| Senate? Ar he did, was it not his bounden to 
r, ( f: ith i mibte d, as I lave stat¢ | it to be, that | have nominate to the Senate at tl eir next ( tiie 
until t} there never was an} connexion ot re-| persons he had so appointed during the recess 
lation b ie United S sand the Sublime Port: a The amendm ton ed by the committee, pr pos ’ 
iore tl exists between the former and the empires does, ve *fan outl id salaries’ to th ‘* com- 
f China and Japan oners”’ th ppointed, i direct affirmation of 1 
1 this st of things, on the 12th day of § ptember, sident’s authority so to apj t them, and an ay P 
] 9, and tive ecess of the Scnate, the pre sent! batio i of his co rse imw thol L all now ledge « it 
| r dent caused letters patent to be expedited from the appointments from | Senat hen, the ] tion 
Depart it of State, signed by his own propel hand, and} involved in my motion is, will : i iC this 
ithenticated by the great s al of the United Stat S,| pa 1 oO ith ty, which has ius Exerc n fl 
h ) he commissioned the thre pers ns named in the i t deroga ‘ i t righ thi } h q\ nN; 
men post d by the « uittee, to be commis-| and it a for » seck to | it from oursely« A 
i m th P t ol the Lint l 5 cs, ind the »\ pt er has ecn ¢ L by Pi ent, with t ¢ 
endowed them with pl mpotentiary pe ers to neg ale rvdvic and « ! hi v comes here, k 
a ity of mmerce and navigation with the Ottoman ippropriation of money lee of ou juic 
Port n, and approbation of, that w has so dor ( t 
I beg ie Scnate to bearin mind this autho ity we to ant th | a’ i t] \ 
cs or l ipon thes pers DY WW private ictt thie enate to co ler n Vv . ; \ 
or warran tten by a cretary, a intended for their} t] voluntarily and { er to s ' ; 
( lan and vovernance in V3 it Shad Mt pe rts! privilege, « Wor t! j ( { fort 
{ “anted Vy the nef Magist himself, is commu-! w , po 
1 ite to thei by ] (ters | nt, un runs OWn sit i lu ke Ih 
ture, authe ated by the great al re United States, | ed, lets call i » tI 


whorn th 


ghts and privileges of this body, souks -rred upon it for| by the President upon the p 


led by the 


ed those who 


»0re the commission it authenticated, to all the rights, 


privileges, and immunities accorded to the ministers of any 
potentate on 
ent upen this occasion | faich and honor of this nation to the 
( is not granted, but forbidden to him by the constitution, | act within the scope of the ful 
e) and that its exercise has been in fiz grant violation of the | stow. 


earth; and authorized them to pledge the 
performance ‘of any 
] power it purported to be- 
This is the character of the commission granted 


resent occasion, a copy of 

vich is now upon our files. 
cif pursuance of this commission, and of the instructions 
that accompanied it, Mr. Rhind, one of the commission 
ers, proce ede d from New York (where he then was) to 
Constantinople. The other two commissioners were alrea- 
dy near the scene of action; one of them being the com- 


mander of our squadron in the Mediterranean sea, and the 
a commercial agent of the United States, resident 
Arrived at 


other 


at. Smyrna. Constantinople, Mr. Rhind ex- 
hibited his commission to the Sultan, was received and 
accredited as the representative of the United States, and 
his proposal to negotiate a treaty was accepted. Other 


rs, clothed with « 


Turkish monarcl 


TSC 





ait 


authority, were men appent- 
toc aa r with him u (pon this 


) 


, 


subject. They met, exchanged their powers, and began 
the business of negotiation. This was terminated by a 
treatv, which, although it bears date early in May, 1830, 
i will pre sently show was not concluded until several 
weeks afterwards. 

The Senate of the United States met on the first Monday 
in Decembe ry 1829, and continued in session until the last 
Mende ry (being the 31st day) of May, 1850. During this 
whole period, no information ef these appomtments was 
ever communicated this body, nor were they at any 
time consulted, in any form whatever, as to the propricty 
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of the Senate, may originate a mission toa State with which 
we have never before had any political connexion or di- 
plomatic intercourse, all must concede that he may com- 
pound that mission of what materials he may think proper. 
1f he may despatch one minister, he has the same autho- 
rity to send three, as he has done, or five, as was done in 
the negotiations at Ghent, or so many more as he may 
think fit. ‘The same power he possesses to send ministers, 
he must also possess to accompany them with such and so 
many secretaries, interpreters, students of languages, and 
other attachés, as in his discretion he may judge useful to| 
his new legation. Andif he may appoint all these, doubt-| 
less he may contract with all and each of the members of| 
this newly recruited corps diplomuiique, as to the quan-} 
tum of the compensation to be paid for their services. 
Thus he will have an unlimited power to pledge the pub- 
lic revenue to any extent he may choose. We shall then} 
have these strange anomalies in our Government, that the| 
President, who cannot touch one cent even of his own 
salary without the consent of both Houses of Congress, 
may, nevertheless, by his own act, properly create any 
charge upon the treasury in favor of another which he| 
may think proper; and although, as to our long establish-| 
ed and approved diplomatic connexions, the President | 
must not enlarge the establishments fixed by Congress, 
yet, as to all new relations, his own discretion is the only 
check upon 4 own will. ; 
Nor is this al If the President alone, without the ad- 
vice and aia of the Senate, may originate a new mis- 
sion to Turkey, a Power with which the United States] 
never had any political connexion or diplomatic relation, | 
he certainly must have the same authority as to any other 
State. ‘Then, the moment the Senate adjourns, he may 
adopt the suggestion of Mr. Rhind, contained in one of} 
the letters now on your table, which has been read, and 
despatch a troop of diplomatists to Armenia, and another 
to Persia, on missions to which [ am very confident the 
Senate would never give their advice or consent. If the 
matter should end can , although I, and the very few} 
others who still think as 1 do, might regret this une xpect- 
ed extension of Executive patronage, and useless waste 
of the pul blic treasure, yet it would not be productive pro- 
bablv of much othe r positive mischief at present. But it 
mis rf t not end her 
sir, we live in anaes Revolutions of Govern-| 
ment, and the dismemberment of empires, events, which | 
formerly were almost of as rare occurrence in the politi-| 
cal world, as those terrible convulsions of the natural | 
world, which sometimes have shaken to its centre the 
globe we inhabit, have of late become quite common in- | 
cidents. We now feel surprise if our newsp: iper's do not 
farnish us, daily, with the details of some sanguinary civil | 
conflict, of some new change in long established Go yvern-| 
ments, or of some divulsion of ancient States and empires. 
Old dominions are almost hourly tottering to their down-! 
full, and new sovereignties, springing from their ruin, are | 
claiming to be recognised as independe nt members of the 
great family of nations. At such a season as this, while | 
the thunder rolls and the lightning gleams in the distance 
only, it becomes us to look well to the ship in which our 
= is embarked. Our co untry expects every man to do 
his duty; and the first duty she enjoins is a faithful observ-| 
_ e of the mandates of her constitution. If the Presi- 
dent alone, without consult ng either House of Congress, 
may institute an original nnission to Turkey, so he may to} 
Greece, to Egypt, to Belgium, or to Poland. Now we 
all know, not only wlet might be, butcertainly would be, ! 
the result of this. It would be just cause of war; and the 
United States would at once be involved in that dreadful 
conflict which seems but to wait the return of spring to| 
Europe once more with blood, and to threaten the 
ll christendom, perhaps of allthe world. Here, 








times, 


lel > 
aeiure 


repose of a 


Turkish Commission ‘ 


if the President t alone w ithout the advice ne consent | then, would be another anomaly i in our Goverame nt; for 


| there prescribed, 


| before us? 


| paragraph of the second section of this same second artic 


(Fae. 2 22, 183 7 





while Congress alone is authorized by the constitution to 
declare war, by the mere exercise of this ** trifling” powe 


of despatching a minister to a new State, the Presid 


ent 


alone would be authorized to bring about that very stat: 


of things which the wise authors of that instrument cer 
tainly intended to commit to the discretion of Congress 
only. 

Such is the nature, and such may be the effects, of the 
‘*trifling” power that has been exerted by the President 
upon this occasion, and which we are now asked to ap 
prove, to sanctify, and so to perpetuate in him and his 
successors. Let me not be told, as has been more than 
insinuated by some, that this vast power will be lodged 
the discretion of the President; and that we should have 
so much confidence in the wisdom and virtue of this offi- 
cer, as to believe that the power will not be abused or 
exercised indiscreetly. Sir, I never have had, and I nev: 
can have, so much confidence in any President, as willing] 
to confide to his unchecked discretion any import: 
power, with evena hope that it will not be abused. it 5 
in the nature of man to covet power, and to abuse tha! 
which he has, in order to acquire more; and, of all forms 
of Government, this elective monarchy of ours is least 

calculated to repress this natural proclivity of its “omg 
rary chief, especially if he desires to retain his plac € 
another term. Cenfidence in the discretion of their : X- 
ecutive has ever been the bane of republics, from the 
earliest day; and I speak in the spirit of our own const 
tution when I say that, instead of such confidence, it in- 
culcates distrust in every line. Under the influence of 
this spirit, 1 denied the claim to this identical power, \ whe I 





| it was asserted by the immediate predecessor of the p: 


sent incumbent of the Presidential chair; and under the 
same influence I now deny it to him. In the discreet ex 
ercise of all the powersconferred upon him by the co 
tution, he ever has had, and ever shall have, my since? 
and cordial support; but whenever he oversteps the li 

I will oppose his lawless acts with t 
same zeal and freedom I have ever heretofore manifest: 
upon other like occasions. Has he done so in the instar 
This is the question, to which I now inyit 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, whatever mz ay be the opinions of s 
as to the inherent powers supposed to be enjoyed by t! 
body, or some other departments of this Government, | 
think we must all agree that the Executive has no suc 
inherent or undefined authority. All his powers 1 
be derived under some express grant contained in the con- 
stitution. Inherent power in him would be but a courtly 
term to denote prerogative; and the exercise of any 
granted authority by him is nothing else than mere usur 
pation. Let us then turn to the charter, and see if that 
contains the concession of any such power as has be 
here exerted. 

It is true that the first section of the second article of tl 
constitution vestsin the President **the Executive power;”’ 
and equally true that the power which has been exercis- 
ed upon this occasion, is properly an Executive power! 
Therefore, if there was no other provision in the consti- 
tution upon the subject than this, no doubt would exist 


Z 














ithat the President was authorized to do that which he has 


- 


done. But the constitution does not stop here. Very 
soon after this general grant of the Executive power, 


lin the next section of the same article which contains th 


grant, the constitution proceeds to check and restrain th 
power so granted, by prescribing the manner in whuch 
alone the President must exercise it. Thus, in the second 


declares that ‘* he shall have power, by and with the ady 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided tw 
thirds of the Senators present concur:” and then, that ‘ 
shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent 
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the Senate, shall appoint, ambassadors. other public minis-| the common sense that adesnel this constitution. Original 


ters and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court; and all} 
other officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be | 
established by law.” Hence it is obvious, that, although 


the Executive power is vested in the President alone, he 





|existing vacancy, in non-existing and merely potential 
offices, like original sin, is a mystery. Faithin revelation 
may oblige usto adopt the belief of the latter, but each 
surpasses the powers of unaided human reason; and if we 
yield assent to the former, like good Catholics we must 


is expressly inhibited from making treaties, (if indeed that | say, Credo quia impossibile est. 


js an Executive power, ) or appointing to any office of the 
United States, (which certainly is such, ) w ithout the advice 
and consent of the Senate. But the officers in question 
never have been nominated to the Senate, nor lras this 
body advised or consented to their appointment in any 
way; therefore, the act of the President in conferring 
these appointments without the concurrence of the Senate 
can derive no sanction or support from this part of the 
constitution. 

If this act can be justified at all, its justification must be 
sought for in the next paragraph of this same section, 
which declares that ‘* the President shall have power to 

fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess of|m 
the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire 

t the end of ‘their next session. This is the only part 
of the constitution which has affinity to, or connexion 
with, the power in question. Let me then inquire whe- 
ther the desired justification can be found here. 

The general rule is such, as I have read it from the con- 
stitution, that appointments to office must be made by the 
President **by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” Under this rule, the President alone has no 
more authority to appoint without nominating to the Se- 
nate, than the Senate have to advise the appointment of 
one not nominated by him. The exception to this rule is 
contained in the clause I have just read. But to bring 
the case within the purview of this exception, and so to 


take it out of the operation of the rule, these three things | i 


must occur: There must be a v: acancy—thi s vacancy must 
have happened—and this happening must have taken 
place during the recess of the Senate. Unless all these 
things concur, the President can find no support for the 
power he has exercised, in this exception. Now I under- 
take to show that, instead of the concurrence of all these 
events, not one of them existed on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1829, when these appointments were made 
the President alone. 

Mr. President, as this constitution was certainly intend- 
ed by its authors to be exhibited to the people, to the end 
that it might be read and understood by them, in order 
that, when understood, if approved, it might be adopted 
by them, I have ever believed that the true rule of con- 
struing it was to give to all its familiar terms their popu- 
lar signification at the time of its adoption. In that sense, 
such terms were probably first used; in that sense 
were certainly afterwar “ds understood; and, | being ado ypte a! 
in that sense, their signification should ever afterwards re- 
main unchanged. If this is not so, then indeed is the con-| 

stitution **a mere nose of wax,” which may be pressed} 
nto any shape, not only by designing: ind ambitious states- 


men, but by every drivelling philologist or moon-struck | 
met aphysi ician who may choose to amuse himself by a dis-} 


ertation upon the ever-varying meani ng r of words. 
Trying the provision Iam now considering by this rule, 
I ask nf every honorable Senator he re pre sent, 
loubt ever did exist among the people of the State he 
represe a as to the meaning of the terms 
office.” 
and is the same. Every where, and atall times, exce pt in 
yonder public edifices, they have 
noting an actually existing office, 
once filled, by some cause 
bent, and is so made vacant. 


which, 


The idea of actual vacancy, | 


in mere possible offices, which never had been, and never! decisions of this body, but by the 

might be filied, is much too subtle to have been suggested | practice in all the 
} 

the wisdom which dic tated, and much too refined for! hour 


hy 


=) * + . - 
| judicial offices happens to be during 


Tf, however, any doubt could exist as to the meaning 
of this term ** vacancy,” when regarded alone, all such 
doubt must vanish when we examine its context, and 
consider it in connexion with the other words with which 
we find it here associated in the constitution. According 
to these, it isnot every vacancy which the President may 
fill up without the advice and consent of the Senate, but 
such vacancies only as ‘‘may happen;” and which may 
happen too “ during the recess of the Senate.”” Now, 
according to the common signification of the term happen, 
it is never applied to denote certain events, but it is 
applicable to denote such occurrences only as casualty 

may produce, which are therefore either unforeseen, or if 
seen, as possible in themselves, are quite uncertain as to 
the time of their occurrence. We should not speak 
reverently certainly, should we say that the sun happens 
to rise, or that the tides happén to change. There is 
nothing fortuitous in these events; they are foreseen, 
foreknown, and must occur, until it pleases Him who has 
so ordained, to change the order of his own providence. 
With as little propriety might we say that our chief 
|magistracy happens to be elective, or the tenure of our 
good behavior. 
| These things too are pre-ordained, and must exist while 
the constitution remains unaltered. Yet we may well 
say of the death, resignation, removal, or disability of 
an officer, that it happens; because, even where the event 
is certain, the time of its occurrence is unknown and 
i} uncertain. 

But if we could refer this term ‘* happen,” which 
denotes casualty only, to the occurrence of events pre- 
ordained by the constituti on itself, still the happening of 
such events must take during the recess of the 
Senate, to enlarge the general power of the President. 
Then, if we could adopt as real this mere vision of ex- 
isting vacancy in non-existing but possible offices, we 
should not aid him much by Sach a subtle refinement. 
For even if the office always existed potentially, it was 
always actually vacant, until filled; and who 


nlace 


it was once 





, the y| 


if any|y 


“vacancy in| 
Throughout our whole land, their meaning was 


been considére d as de- 
having been 
has afterwards lost its in 1cumM- | 


can prope rly affirm of such an original and eternal 
vacancy, that it h: rt, tes d during the recess of the Senate, 
rather ths in during its session? Unless it happened during 
the recess of the Bexiae: however, the President has no 
| power to fill it up without their advice and consent. 

Mr. Pre sident, this question is much too important, as 
I have shown, I think, forme to permit it to rest even 
lhere. What I have said, I should consider as sufficient 
| upon any ordinary occasion; but I will endeavor to make 
lit so plain, that there shall not remain a loop whereon to 
lh ang a doubt. 

It isa sound and obvious rule for the 
every instrument, that where the 
lin it, they must always r¢ 





construction of 
ame words are repeated 
ceive the same interpretation. 
Therefore, whenever we can fix their signification be- 
ond doubt, in any one instance, that meaning must ever 
afterwards be attached to them, 
| unless the c 
lin a di Fe re 
| tion will show that the 
now exam have | 
instrument. 


when they again occur, 
context shall plainly show that they were used 
nt sense. Now an inspection of the constitu- 
words used in the clause I am 

yeen used twice before in the same 
They are there used, too, under circumstances 
which d ‘fy doubt as totheir signification; and their true 
inte rpre tation has been fixed and settk d, not only by the 
1 uniform and unvarying 

States, from the year 1789 to this 


, and at all times, has 


ning, 


ti this practi¢ e, ever 
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acquiesced; andif there can be any thing settled under aj One is the case of Mr. Johns, from Delaware; the other 
written constitution, it isthe meaning of these words. that of Mr. Lanman, from Connecticut. In both th 
It is the purpose of the very first article of the consti-|casés, the seats were vacated by the efflux of the time fo, 
tution to create a House of Representatives as one of|which their former incumbents had been elected. I) 
the branches of the legislative department. Therefore, | each case the I Legislature of the State had made an in: f 
in the first part of the second section of that article, it|fectual effort to appoint a successor, but had failed, 1 
prescribes the rule for ascertaining the number of which | being able to agree inachoice. After the adjournm 
this House shall consist; and by whom, and for what term, jof the Legislatures, the seats being still vacant, the Baie. 
this number shall be chosen. Having thus provided a |nors undertook to fill them by temporary een 
full and complete House of Representatives, the authors} But in both cases, upon the exhibition of the creden 
of the instrument, foreseeing that casualty might vacate | granted to these gentlemen, the Senate refused to pern 
the seats so filled, and this during the term for which their |them to qualify, because the Governors of these Stat 
incumbents had been elected, proceed in the fourth |had no authority to make temporary appointments to such 
paragraph of the same section to provide for such events, | vacancies as these. 
by these words, ‘* when vacancies happen in the represen- Here, then, is a second example of the occurrence of 
tation from any State, the Executive authority the reof | the same terins, where their meaning is not only obvious 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” Here |from the context, but has received the solemn an ee r 
then is an office created by the constitution itself, which | peated sanctions of this body itself. This meaning, so 
the Executive of every State is imperiously required to | fixed and ascertained, is found to be in exact accordan: 
fill in the mode prescribed, whenever vacancy shall| with the signification attached to the same words, in th: 
happen in it. Then, the moment this constitution was|former case. Then, who can doubt as to the re of 
adopted, there was not a merely possible office, but one|the same terms when they next occur, in the clause | 
of actual existence, as to the filling of which no discretion| which I first adverted? Here, too, the framers of | 
existed, provided this original vacancy could be consider- | constitution, having prescribed a rule for all appointments 
ed as referred to by the terms I have read. But never did | to all offices, and required that they should be made 
any Governor of any State conceive that this provision |the President, by and with the advice and consent of th 
gave to him any authority to issue writs of election to [senate foreseeing that vacancies might afterwards hap 
supply these original vacancies. No such example exists;]in these offices during the recess of the Senate, whe 
and such a procedure would be so obviously absurd, that|the public exigencies might nevertheless require such 
any Governor who should have attempted it, would have | vacancies to be filled up, wisely and providently gave 
been considered as deserving a straight jacket. Yet the/the President alone the power of filling up all such 
power conferred upon the Executive of any State, by the| vacancies. But they had no more idea of giving to 
words here used, is precisely that confe rred upon the|President alone the power of creating offices during th 
President, by the same words, in the case to which I have |recess of the Senate, than they had to give to the Exe: 
before referred. tives of the different States power to issue writs of 
So, too, the members of the House of Representatives] etection to fill original vacancies in the House of Re} 
are directed by this constitution to be chosen for two|sentatives, or to grant temporary appointments to supp! 
years. Biennially, then, all the seats in. that House are}such vacancies existingin the Senate. 
made vacant by the constitution itsclf. Mere, then, are! Mr. President, let me present the subject to the S« 
actual vacancies in established offices, that have been|under another aspect. Whatever differences of op 
once filled. Sut no Governor of any State has ever felt |may exist as to the origin of our different offices, I think 
himself autherized to issue writs of election to fill even|we must all agree that the power of the Pres.dent is 
these vacancies. And why?’ Because all such vacancies|same, in regard to appointments, to them all. The 
being caused by the constitution itself, were therefore | constitution, in euthorrsing him to nominate, and, 
foreseen and foreknown, and cannot propel ly be said to] with the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap on nt 
happen. Hence they are referred to the general rule, {all offices, draws no distinction in the mode ofappointn 
and not to the exception, which applies to casualties o nly. |toany; and his separate power over all vacancies which 
Again: The constitution having prov:ded a House of happen during the recess of the Senate is the same, ! 
Representatives, next proceeds to provide a Senate, as|matter what may be the origin or nature of the vacant 
the other branch of the Legislature. This is done by |office. Then, if his powerover all is the same in_ bot! 
the third section of the same article. ‘his section com- cases, let us examine the different subjects to which t! 
mences, as in the other case, by COcarNS of what number |identical power may be applied, and perhaps we ma) 
the Senate shall consist, and by whom, and for what term, | discover the nature of the power itself. 
the members shall be chosen, Having thus provided According to the opipion of some, there are thir 
full and complete Senate, the authors of the instrument, |different species of offic & referred to in the constit 
foreseeing that vacancies might occur during the term|such asare created by statute—-such as are created by the 
prescribed, in the seats once filled for that term, pro-|constitution itself—-and such as, being established by t! 
ceed, in the next paragraph, of this section, to provide jusages of nations, are mere ly recognised by the consiitt 
for si pplying uch vacancies, by thes words, ‘*if vacan- jtion. Most of our domestic executive offices are examples 
cies happen, by resignation or otherwise, dt uring the jof the first kind; the Chief Justice, and his associates oi 
recess of the L egislature ofany State, the Executive thereof |the Supreme Court, are exa mples of the second; 2! 
may make temporary appoi ntments until the next meet-jambassadors, other public ministers and. consuls, are 
ing of the Le gislature , Which shall then fill such vacancies.” jinstances of the last. Now w: ith respect to all offices of 
Here, again, we have original vacancies in offices created |the first class, that is to say, offices created by statute, 
by the constitution. To these vacancies no Governor of | \is very obvious, that original vac ancies in these can neve! 
any State ever presumed to make ai iy te mp orary appo int- |oceur during the recess of the Senate. Because, 
ment, because they were original vacancies, and therefore |these offices derive*their existence from a statute, whit 
were ‘not embraced by the words of this exception. statute can only be enacted during the se¢ssion oj 
Here also are pre sented the cases of other vacancies, |Senate, and as these offices when thus created mu 
occurring after the place has been once filled, produced |vacant, all original vacancies in statutory offices must 
not by any casualty, but b: y the fore seen and foreknown joccur during the session, and not during the recess of te 
efflux of time. ’ empts by Senate. Consequently, the President can have no pow 
the Governors of States to aaa vacan of this sort. to fill upsuch vacancic 
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There never has been but a single instance of an at- 
tempt by any President to fill up such vacancies sestael a 
the recess of the Senate. This atte mpt was promptly 
met by the Senate, who, not content with rejecting the 
nominations afterwards made of the military othcers who 
had been so appointed, referred the subject to a commit- 
tee. Their report, prese nling, as it does, a clear and | 
sound exposition of this part of the constitution, and an} 
able vindication of the violated rights of the Senate, re-| 
ceived the confirmation of this body, whose views were} 
afterwards assented to by the Executive, as we all know. | 
Then, no doubt exists that the President alone has no au-/ 
thori ity to make an ori: ginal appoi! itment to any statutory 
office. 

The offices of the judges of the Supreme Court are the] 
only desc! iption of offices of the second kind. The se] 
offices are created by the constitution itself, and are there-| 
to be filled up. Here then is the case not of} | 
potential, but . actual offices; not of possible offices that} 
may or May ne be required to be filled up, but of exist- 
ing offices ordered by the constitution itselfto be supplied 
with incumbents. Yet, President W ashington, during 
whose term these office illso vacant, and thus con- 
tinued for a long time, never thought that he possessed 
the power to fill them up, until after the enaction of the 
judiciary law; and did so then only by and with the advice} 
and consent of the Senate first obtained. 

Nor could he have done otherwise. For until the pas- 
sage of this act of Congress, how could he know what 
number of Judges to appeoint—what would be their sala- 
ries—where the were to convene—what might be the! 
duties required of them —or what the rule to re culate their 
process and proceedi: by what other means could 
the court have bex 1 with a clerk, a marshal, or 
any other ministerial officers, in lispensal bly necessary to| 
the pri per performance of their functions? It would have | 
ycen as absurd for the President to have made the ap- 
pointment of judges before the enaction of this statute, 
as it wou i 1 have been for the Governor of a State to have! 
issued writs of election before the Legislature of such| 
State had passed the laws nece ssary to give effect to th: at| 
provision of the constitution which re quired the mem! ers | 
of the House of Representatives to be chosen. 

In aftertime, when none of these difficultics existed, | 
and the number of the judges of the Supr me Court was 
increased, although the new judge, when duly appointed, | 
like his associates, was in under the constitution, oa it was} 
conceded on all hands that the office, although requir d 
by the constitution, was established by the law; and 
therefore, | coming vacant durin ( 
Senate, 24 Pre 
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by required 





5S were < 


ig—n y, 


n supplic 








session of the 
could not fill this vacancy during 
» but must make the first ; appointment ta it, only 
by and with the advice and consent of this body. 

When we thus see that the President cannot make an 
original appo ntment to any office created eithe? by statute 
by the constitution, because the vacancies in such offices 
cannot properly be said to happen during the 

ie § Senate, is it fair to argue a he has 
make such appointments to the other class of offices which 
established not by statute but by usage merely, and 
which are not required, but merely re cognised by the 
constitution as of possible use? Does not every argument 
ipplicable to the case of the judges of the Supren 
Court, apply a fortiort to these offices? Of how many 
Ministers must the new mission con labialis and of what 
iracter shall be the attachés to the leration—what shall 
the compensation dined to any of the mission—and 
1” What term may they hold their offices? All these are 
juestions which must be decided before such appoint- 
ments can properly be made; and the decision of each of 
these questions by the President alone is forbidden by the 
constitution in terms. , 
And here, Mr. 


g the 
3 dent 
ne rece 


recess of 
uthority to 





President, 1 will offer a sug 
Vou. VII.—15 


gestion to the 


Tu rhis h, Commission. 


| give effect. The I 


,| of authority in ordinary cases, from mere 


[SexaTe. 


enate, which upon my intel has always had maak influ- 
gnee. It is not more ‘the object of this constitution to 
create and confer power, than it is to check and restrain the 
authorities which it grants. No important authority is 
thereby granted to any department of this Government, 
unless it is limited and guarded in its exercise, by some 
means or other. Speaking generally, the judiciary can 
establish no rule which the Legislature may not abrogate, 
can pronounce no decree which the Executive may not 
refuse to exe cute. The Executive can do no act, against 
which the judiciary may not vy eve, which the Legisla- 
ture may not annul, or to which they may not refuse to 
,egislature itself can enact no law with- 
out the assent of the Executive, and which is not subject 
to the revision of the judiciary, whenever it comes in con- 
flict with the constittition. And the States, in virtue of 
the rights reserved by themas parties to the original com- 
pact, may watch over and control the joint or several ac- 
tion of all and each of the de ps artments of this Governme nt, 
so as that none mi iy pass be yo nd its prescribed limits. 
Now can any one believe, that in such a system, so intend- 
ed and so iletetil it ever was designed to confer the 
h has been exerted upon this occasion, 
(which, as I. have shown, touches and influences our best 
and dearest interests, ) to the uncontrolled discretion of the 
President alone? The plain language of the constitution 
(as I think I have now proved) re pu liates any such idea; 
and if this language was even doubtful, the spirit which 
dictates every line of that satan nt, ought to suffice to 
solve any such doubt. 

Ihave heard a sin 





vast power whic 


vle case suggested, to which (as it 
seems to = nt a difficulty to the minds of some) I must 
beg leave to pay alittle attention. Ihave heard it asked, 


if the President inay not fill up any vacancy but one that 





| happens during the recess of the Senate, what would be 


the condition of the c ountry, if an office, which the pub- 


'lic good requires to be filled immediately, should become 
| vacant by death or otherwise, happening during the ses- 


the Senate, and which event could not be made 
known tothe President until after our adjournment’? To 
this question I have several answers to give, either of 
which, to my mind, is quite satisfactory. 

The first is, that it is an extreme case, which must be 
of very rare occurrence, and the very necessity of which, 
whenever it shall exist, may well excuse the President for 
| acting upon it, even without any direct authority so to do. 
But we should be very cautious how we give assent to 
that species of argument, which would infer the legality 
silent acquies- 
cence in its exercise, when under the pressure of extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 1 certainly would not censure any 
President for making a temporary appointment durin 
the recess, in this supposed case, even if I thought he had 
no authority so to do, provided he laid such an appoint- 
ment before the Senate alti pauede [have no idea, how- 


. a 
sion of 





ever, ¢ ing even necessary medicine administered to me 
for my - bread; or of applyi ing this hard law of State 


necessity, which will override the constitution itself, to 
such ordinary transactions as the case before us, in which 
this plea of Contatti necessity cannot have the slightest 
application 

My second answer is, that, according toa fair construc- 
tion of the constitution, the President, in my: opinion, has 
+| authority given to him to fill up such a vacancy during the 
recess. Sir, as in-all human transactions we can reason 
only from what we know, and know but little of facts ex- 
cept through evidence, we are generally constrained to 
substitute this evidence for the fact it tends to establish. 
It is this imperfection of our nature which often prevents 
us from regarding as facts what are not shown to us tobe 
such, and obliges us to assert the truth of what is satisfac- 
torily proven, although the fact so established may be most 
false. Hence, I think it fair to say that a vacancy, not 
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known to exist, does not exist for any of t the pur poses of | simply de Cc lai watory of ‘the true construction of an ambigu 

the constitution; and when known, it does exist, and not |ous part of the constitution, under which constitution alone 
until then, be that when it may. If any Senator should roe can ever be properly c laimed. 

die during the session of the Legislature of the State he | In this case there exists no occasion for these cautions 
represented, but the fact of his death could not be com-|and reservations. During the discussion of the Panama 
municated to that Legislature while it continued in session, | subject, we looked into all the precedents. Every c 
I take it for granted that the Executive of the State might |of any original appointment, made by a President duri: 


supply this vacancy by a temporary appointment. I say the recess of the Senate, from the first establishment of 
this, in the spirit of the constitution, whose obvious pur-|this Government to that day, was then laid before us, ina 
pose it is to keep the seats in this House always filled by |document that now remains on our files. Each of thes: 
the Legislatures of the States here repres¢ nted, where |cases was then carefully examined; and it is such an ex- 
they have an opportunity to fill them, but by temporary |: umination which justifies me, I think, in saying that not 
appointments from the Executive of these States, in all|one of them can properly be considered asa precedent fi 
cases where the Legislatures have had no such opportu-|that which we are now examining. It is true that a 
nity. And the parallel is perfect, I think, between the | perficial examination of some of these cases may seem 
power of the Executive of a State in one case, and that of | j, istify a different opinion. But, ifany one wi ll take 
the President in the other. itrouble of trac ing such cases to their origin, and wi 

Mr. President, I have now presented to the Senate my | form himsclf of the state of things existing at the iia, of 
views of the constitution, so far as it applies to the mattcr| their occurrence, | repeat, that not one of them will | 
before us. If Iam right in these views, all must agree | found to apph here. I will not fatigue the Senate by 
with me, that the power exercised by the President upon) reference to these cases now: their true character and | 
this occasion was without warrant, and therefore unlaw-| tory was given in the debate upon the occasion refe: 
ful; that it is a manifest violation of the rights of the|to; and to that debate, now of record in your Re § ster, 
Senate; and if the act was done with that view, it is a fla-! refer all those who m: ay feel any wish to consult it. Ox 
grant usurpation of their constitutional powers. I feel | journals furnish us, however, with four cases, which hav 
very confident that no one here will controvert a single |a bearing so direct upon the matter now before us, that | 
position I have stated. I have advanced nothing new, but | will take the liberty to state them. 
have merely repeated the arguments which I urged here The first of these occurred during the.administrati 
in 1826, duri ing the discussion of the memorable Panama) Mr, Jefferson, who, during the recess of the Senate, 
subject, when this identical question arose, and was fully | dertook to make an original appointment of a ministe1 
examined. Upon that occasion, | was met by Senators of! Russia; to which court we had not before sent any ni 
great ability, who, instead of controverting this construc-|ter. The nomination of this minister was afterwards 
tion of the constitution, sought to avoid it, by relying up-| before the Senate when they convened, accompanied b» 
on what they called the precedents. The same course /}long letter of the President’s, setting forth the reas 
may possibly be pursued again. Itis proper, therefore, | which had induced him to make such an appointm 
that I should present some suggestions to the Senate upon The,Senate considered the subject very maturely, it seciis 
this subject also. and finally refused to give their consent to the ap] 

Sir, from the first moment I was capable of forming an|ment. This scheme was then abandoned; nor was 
opin.on for myself upon any politic: al question, until “this sumed for many years afterwards, until it was revive 
hour, I have alw ays raised my voice against that so rt of| Mr. Madison, acting then by and with the advice anc 
argument, which, in a Government founded upon a wr ritten |sent of the Senate. Lrefer to this case, to show th 


constitution, seeks to infer authority for the governors | the n entertained by the Senate as to their right to b« 


from their own practices. The argument (if indeed it} sulted by the President in all cases wherein it was proj 
deserves such a name) is not fair; for, wh ke it c laims the | ed to establish new diplomatic relations with any nat 
benefit of all affirmative cases, it allows no weight to those | with which none such had previously existed; andtos 
which are negative merely. ‘Fhe omission to exert any /the acquiescence of tke Exccutive in this determinat 
power for a century, although opportunities “s and proper| The next case occurred in 1814, when, during the 


for its exercise may have hourly occurred during all that| cess of the Senate, and ‘*fagrante bello,”’ President M: 
time, weighs not as even the dust in the balance aj gainst its|son sent three additional ministers, to unite in the ne¢ 
actual exertion in a single instance. ‘The argument is} ations at Ghent, with the two others previously appout 
dangerous, too, inthe extreme. The smallest fissure un-| by him, by and with the advice and consent of the $ 
intentionally made in the constitution, during the darkest| These appointments were laid before the Senate at 
hour of some drowsy midnight session, to let in some | next session, when the exercise of this power by the P: 
pigmy case, too insignificant to attract or to merit atten-/dent, during the recess of the Senate, called forth 

tion, by the force of this argument, is soon widened and/| able and eloquent protest against it, which was subn 

made a horribly yawning crevasse, through which a flood|by Mr. Gore, then a Senator from Massachusetts, 
must one day rush in to d leluge our fair land. Deeds done} which I read to the Senate when I first addressed th: 
in moments of high party excitement, or during the hour /It is true, this protest was never acted upon definitiy 
of danger to the State, ae the safety of the people is} But we all remember the state of things then exist 











the supreme law, by the foree of this argument become |and the conduct of the Senate, in avoiding any decisi i 
the parents of similar acts, in other and different times. |this matter at that time, manifests most distinctly 

It was thus the dictatorship was made perpetual in Rome;|was the opinion then entertained. If the majority 
and the same means cannot fail, in time, to produce some jeven doubted, this protest would have been rejecte 
such calamitous event here. It shall never have any force|once. But, as its adoption would have been highly 


1 


with me. Thus far, and no farther, 10 1 willing to allow | pedient at that crisis in our affairs, and its rejection w 
any weight to the argument founded upon precedents| have been an abandonment of the constitutional righ 
merely. When any of the provisions of the constitution|the Senate, they very prudently postponed the co: 
are of doubtful import, and questions arising under such |tion of the subject. 





provisions have been fully and openly examined, so that} Next comes the case of the new republics in $ 
the people have had a fair op portunity to understand their | America. Every body knows what was the state of | 
bearing and in fluence, the decision of all such questions, | sentiment upon this subject. Mr. Monroe » the Presi if 
if afterwards acquiesced in generally, I shall be disposed | was beset on all sides, and most earnestly importuned z 


to respect; not, however, as conferring power, but as|comply with the wishes of these States, by sending n 
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! 
ters tothem. But, although desirous to do so, he aad 
theless steac dily refused, until he h: add previously submitted 
the subject to Congress, and had obtained the assent of} 
both Houses. Then, and not until then, did he despatch | 
the ministers which were appointed by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 
Last is the case presented in 1826 by the Panama mes- 
sage. — is of too recent occurrence to require any | 
comme It will suffice to say, that the resolution then 
propose - which was decl: aratory of the rights of the Se- 
nate, and denied the claim of President Adams to the 
power he therein asserted to be his, was laid upon our 
table by the vote of a bare majority of this body. But 
many of the members of that majority, in whose presence 
Inow speak, declared at the time that they did not doubt 
‘hts of the Senate to be such as wasaffirmed. As, 
er, the President, while asserting a contrary pow 
had expressly d submitted 
nominations the question | 
abstraction, 








er, 
waived its exercise, and ha his 
nate for their 
was so reduced (as they thought) to a 
which, however prop r to be discussed 
sary then to decide. 
After that time, no case has occurred within the know- 
ledge of the Senate until the present. For, although 


Messrs. Crane and Offiey, 1828, received from Presi- 


to the 
} 





a lv ice, 
mere 
it w 


‘ as not neces-} 
| 


dent Adams a commission similar to this, yet that fact was | 

. . ’ + | 
cautiously conceal - from the Senate. These ministers] 
never r -d Constantinople, and their appointment, 


would not pF rbably « t have been brought to lig! it, un- 


V 
less it had been found expedien 





now to refer to it as a] 
precedent to justify what was afterwards done by the pre- 
sent Executive, And here, sir ppeal to the can-} 
dor of all those honorable Senators who thought and acted } 

















vith me during the Panama discussion, to say, if they ha 1] 
known t President Adams had secretly insti tuted a mis- 
sion to Turkey during the recess of the Senate, would] | 
they not hay robated such an act, in as strong t rms} 
it | s used in relation to his met claim of suc Lal 
power inthe Panama case, wh he exe of the power} 
asserted was expressly wa Ll by In For my part, \f 
I know [ should have done s kno r tl . cannot}; 
1" le it nyself to sit silent, when the same act has| 
been do »¥ another Presider Whatever chang oe 
have taken place in the Executive, the constitution re-|; 
mal i the rights and duties of the Senate a 
ain t l ll always trive to prt ve th 
‘. mi to fulhl ine | 
Che cases to which [have thus referred, spreadingasthey 
lo over a] | of twenty-five years now last past, ought 
to satisfy every one, I think, that the provisions of th 
ynstitutie ul the practice of the Governm: e in 
At all events, they must hee to 
show, t even if other precedents could be found, much 
re apposit an which exist, they cannot prove 
4 uniform practice, any c yntinuous chain of precedents, 
settling this question of power, which, therefore, we must 





msider as res integra, and decide by a reference to the 
sutution al ; 
Mir. President, the arguments that have been urged in 
sition to the opinion I so briefly expressed when I 
first made this motion, coming, too, from the quarter 
whence some of them proceed, have excited my surprise 
ilmost as much as the power, the exercise of which in 
( they k to justify. I must beg leave, there- 
lore, to invite some attention to the most prominent of 
th arguments, wh h ‘mto me most awful ‘*siens 
r { 
An honorable Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Livine- 
ON, stead of controverting dir ctly any proposition 
; vhich Lhave advanced, tells us that the construction of the 
4 constitution for which Ll have contended is not so certain, 
it that wise and good men may well doubt as to its cor- 
tness; n even adopt a c } nion He does 


ntrary op 


‘ommission 


| fill up 


| Now, sir, 


| tence, and to re-arrange 


\ifhe i 
os . | 
|new words, as bY inverting the 


itleman cannot claim the 
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not say that such is his opinion, but satisfies himself with 
endeavoring 
and then re -buke s me for using the strong language I did 
in expressing it. 
which this Senator has sought to generate, like him I 
might regret the use of strong phrases to express an opi- 


to cast the shadow of his doubts upon mine; 


Sir, if I could feel any of the doubts 


nion, of the correctness of which I did not feel assured; 
but, entertaining no such doubts, I have nothing to re- 
gret, nothing to explain, and nothing to take back. 

And how, sir, is this supposed doubt produced? The 
Senator from Louisiana says that the constitution is sus- 
}ceptible of two different readings. One, that which I 
gave as I found it written, and the otherthis: ‘‘the Presi- 
dent, during the recess of the Senate, shall have power to 
all vacancies that may happen.”’ According to 
this latter reading, he thinks it probable that the Presi- 
dent would have the right to do that which he has done. 
oe whence does this honorable Senator de- 
authority thus to dislocate the members of the sen- 
them according to his fancy? 
ad the instrument as it is written, 
» power to amend it, by the substitution of 
in which the old 
words are found, so to give them a new sense. The gen- 
merit even of originality for this 
invention. It is certainly as old as the days of Swift, in 
whose amusing ** Tale of a Tub” we read that the same 
device was practised upon the testament there mentioned. 
The three brothers not being able to find the permission 
they desired, written therein /otidem verbis, sought for 
totidem syllab not finding it even then, they tried to 
make it out fotidem Lileris; and it was only when a 
failed in this, too, that they found themsé lves under the 
necessity of changing the orthography. Had they lived 

they might have saved themselves 
nuch trouble, by merely altering the name of what they 
aah -d, and bestowing upon it some new denomination. 

Do not the Senate perceive what would be the effect 
of this new reading of the constitution, if, as the Senator 
from Louisiana would persuade us, it was permissible to 
adopt it? Read as it is written, and e words, **during 
the recess of the Senate,’’ denot ie time within which 
cy must happen, icancy the P 1 





rive 


is not bound to r 
he has the 


sam 


order 


esent day, 
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’ 
thes 


resident 
rding to this new 


vhich v 
iorized to fill up: 


the vaca 


alone is aut! but, ace 


reading, these words denote the time within which the 
President may exert the power of filling the vacancy 

ig ‘s 
lappen when it may. Then, the President would need 


but to wait until the Senate adjor would have 
vacancies. Nay, should he gra- 
r his appointments to the Senate af- 


terwards, and they should reject them, instead of watch- 


ns, and he 





authority to fill up 
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ciously please to ref 









ng a ht occasion to r nominate, the President m ght wait 
tor the adjournment, and then Stepan the same indi- 
vidual; and so on, foties quoties, to the end of the ch: upter. 





Senate of all au- 
President alone with complete 
appointments, could not well be de- 
intorms the very brutes oftheir common 


A more summary method to divest the 
thority, and to invest the 
power over all 


danger, and of the quarter froma whence it may be ex- 
pected; and surely arguments such as this should put us 
upon our guard- 

An honorable nator from Maryland (Mr. Sirs 
tells us that he has never dou bted = 1 this poi nt—that he 
has ever been of opinion, the President might institute 
vhat missions he pleases, without consulting the Senate 

r any bo ly else—that he so said, and so voted, in the 
Panama case, and therefore shall so vote in this, which 


is precisely similar to that. This is all very true; and I 
bear my willing testimony to the perfect consistency of 
that honorable Senator in these cas t wish I could pre- 
vail upon him, however, riend from Hh- 
nois, |Mr. Kanr,] that these cases are precisely similar 
it would relieve me verv much if he would do so; for | 


to convince my f 
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* feel sensibly the awkwardness of my present positi on, op-| 
posed on the one hand by those who opposed me in the 

Panama case, because this is the same question there pre-| 
sented; and opposed on the other by those with whom I} 

then agreed, because this is not a similar case. It is not 
for me to reconcile such contrarient opinions. All I can} 
do, is to oppose to the Senator from Maryland the argu- 
ment urged in the Panama case, which I agree with him 
is precisely similar to this; and to endeavor to satisfy my 

friend from Lllinois, that his distinctions constitute no dif: 

ference between the principles involved in each. 
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minister plenipotentiary or other negotiator, to any of the 
Catholic princes, his beloved children, as it would be quite 
unseemly for the holy father (whose wishes must be com- 
mands to them) to send to them any officer whose very 
| title imports ne gotiation, his minister upon such occasions 
is styled anuncio, a mere messenger, deputed to bear the 
will of the father to these his dutiful children, whi ch will 
to be observed, needs but to be known. Now, 
| publi cis amere artificial body; and as around and within it 
lthere are many who constantly distinguish the President 
as their ‘*great father,” it would not require much 


’ 
as this re- 


In what, sir, is any difference to be found between the | genuity to find out some similitude between his office and 


two cases? It is true, that was the mere assertion of a 
right to pow er, the exercise of which was waived at the 
very moment it was claimed; and this is the exertion of 
the same power then asserted merely. But surely this 
barren claim, waived when preferred, presents not so strong 
a case, as the actual exercise of the very power then 
waived. ‘The two cases, although not similar in their 
facts, present the same question; and ev ery argument ap- 
plicable to the one, applies a fortiori to the other. The 
honorable Senator from Iiinois, I am sure, will not say, 

that because the one set of ministers was to be sent to 
Panama, and the other to Constantinople, that this differ- 
ence of their destination can constitute any distinction be- 
tween the principles of the two cases. Nor will he say, 

that because one set of ministers were sent to a Congress 
of the ministers of several nations, and the Sider to a single 
nation only, that this mere matter of number can vary the 
question as to the constitutional right of the President to 
appoint either. Jn what, then, does the difference consist? 

The honorable Senator from Hlinois says, that, in the 
Panama case, the perso 18 propose d to be des} atched were 
to be public ministers; but the persons actually sent in this 
case were commissioners only. Does he mean to say 
that this mere change of appellation alters the thing | 
named? Yhe poet would tell him that ‘*a rose by any 
other name would smell assweet;’’ and 1 am sure he w ould | 
not agree that his hat was not one, because many of his 
townsmen call it a chapeau. But see, sir, what a broad 
gate is here also hoisted, to let in the flood of Executive 
power and patronage. An act is forbidden when 
by its true name; yet change but the name, 
act atonce becomes justifiable and proper. There might 
be some hope of an end to this, if those who seek to get 
power in this way, were constrained to tax their own 1n- 
vention for new names to denote old things, for as there 
must be some limit to human wit, ‘* when the brains were 
out, the thing might die! Unfortunately, however, the 
work is already done for them; anda Sccretary of State 
has but to turn to the mere index of his code dij lomatig ue, 
and he will there find a long list of the names of public 
functionaries, who have been employed by different po- 
tentates, at various times, which list may serve as a peren- 
nial fountain of power. 

Let me give an example of the ease with which this 
work may be done. The constitution authorizes the Presi- 
dent, by ‘and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint ambassadors and other public ministers. It is 
desired, however, to appoint such without consulting the 
Senate, lest they may not be willing to establish any such 
offices. ‘Turn to the code, and you may there find that 
the ambassador of the Pope is not distinguished co nomine, 
but is termed a legate. For, as an anibasindor represents 
t! 1 person of his master, and as the sanctity and infalh- 
bility of his Holiness cannot be represented, he th 
cannot have what is commonly called an ambassador. To 
show, however, isin very truth the per- 
sonal representative ot vereign, he is sometimes 
styled a leg: ate a lu tere, thatis to sa Ys he is suppose dto be 
taken, like our imprudent mother E ve; from the side of his 
lord and master, and therefore may very properly be iden- 

ified with him. So, too, if the Pope wishes to send a 


ere fore 


that this le gute 


his s¢ 


called | 
and the same | 


that of the Pope. Then, as the constitution says not one 
word about legates or nuncios, all that is necessary to attain 
the desired end, would be to fill the blank in the com 
mission with such words; when, according to this argu 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, the President alone 
would so acquire power to do the very act which hei 
forbidden to do, if this blank was filled by the proper 


— 
8 ° 








[Here Mr. KANE interrupted Mr. Tazrwett, 
he had not meant to say that the mere change of a nani 
of any public ministet would authorize the President te 
appoint one: but that he had said these commissioners 
were not public ministers at all. They were secret mi 
ters or private agents, like those form ierly sent to South 
America, or the persons frequently sent with despatches 
‘The appointment of none of these had ever been s 
| mitte d to the Senate, but was always made by the Presi 
|dent alone, because such appointments were not specially 
| provided for in the constitution. } 
| I thank the gentleman for this correction. I really | 
|no idea that it was his purpose to draw a distinction b 
ltween public and secret ministers. My impression was, 
I that his distinction was run between pub slic ministers and 
these commissioners, Who were not supposed to be pr 
|lic ministers, because they were not so called; and I was 
about to show that the officers were the same, althoug! 
their denomination was different. However, the Sena 
|from Ilinois has releved me frem this trouble. Let: 
jthen inquire, whether his actual argument is more 
clusive than that which I had supposed him to have 1 

And, first, sir, let me ask my friend from Hlinois, if t! 
commissioners were not pubhe but secret ministers, 
cording to his sense of these latter words, whenc 
President and Senate together, much less the President 
alone, can derive the right to appoint them? The co! 
stitution gives to the President the power to nomi 
and, by and with the advice and consent one Senate, | 
appoint, public ministers: but it would be as difficult, 
to find any authority in it to appoint seerct n 
ters who should not ee pub lic ministers, as it would | 
conceive the idea of \ private agent, ‘appoint d to pe! 
form the publ: c duty of negotiating a treaty, which, when 

ratified, is declared to be the suprem ie Jaw of our Z a 
pray we inay not confound the charseter of the nister 
with that of the duty conferred upon him, er w sah ihe 
mode in which he may be directed to perform his duty 
Doubtless, under that provision of the constitution w! 
authorizes the appointment of public ministers, the Presi 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
may appoint such reinisters secretly. They may be in- 
structed to depart secretly. ‘they may be 
secretly. They may (as they generally ¢ 
secretly. Nay, they may conclude a secret treaty, which 
a not be made known untila fit occasion arises to g ve 

the effect of a law by promulgation. In this sense, 
ministers may properly be termed secret ministe) 
they are nevertheless public ministers. Because they are 
the ministers of the public, commissioned by its G 
ment, authorized to perform its business, and account 
to the public for all their acts and omissions under the 
commission. Inone word, sir, they are public mu 
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ae ciety appointed, and with secret instructions, but they lform with every other; and if you will but consider its 


e differ in nothing else from all other public ministe rs, inas- ot and consequences, none can doubt that it con- 
much as their commissions are precisely the same in both | stituted them officers of the United States. Suppose that 
} cases. Any other idea than this would present a subject ou Grand Seignior, after accrediting these commissioners, 
3 here of quite as much mirth as the comic scene of Sheridan, | had sent them tothe Seven ‘Towers, must not every body 
in which he describes a secret conference of two British | admit that the honor of this nation eee e obliged it to 
; ministers, in the presence and hearing of the sentinels at | resent the insult offered to itself by such an indignity to 
Vilbury fort, when one te lls to the othe “ras a profound its representatives, protected, as ae y would have been, by 
t secret what he declares the other knew before. A secret the public law’ Or suppose that any of these commis- 
ent created by letters patent under the great seal, given sioners had been bribed, or had been guilty of any other 
to him to be show n, and addressed to all whom it may con- high crime against their faith and the duty confided to 
d cern. Chis, sir, would fur surpass the sarcastic irony them. Does any one doubt that they might have been 
e of the author of ** The Critic,” Jimpeached’ And yet, forsooth, they are not officers of 
! Let me not be misunderstood. Ido not mean to doubt the United States, but mere secret agents, like the bearers 


the power of the President to appoint secret agents when of despatches or newspapers, W ho, as we all know, receive 
and how he pleases; nor do I mean to advance any claim as little consideration at home as they are entitled to ex- 
on the part of the Senate to participate in the exercise pect abroad. 
of any such power. Asa simple individual, I would hum-! The honorable Senator from Maryland, notwithstanding 
bly suggest to him, if | might be permitted so to do, that he affirms this to be exactly hke the Panama case, and 
whenever he stands in need of secret agents who are really therefore clear, yet endeavors to distinguish it a little, in 
ied to be such, he had better a n from putting order to make it clearer than that, if possible. He tells 
his own name to the warrant given to them, and never us that one of these commissioners, Mr. Rhind, was re- 


1 
8 perm.t it to be authenticated by the great seal. Sucha gularly appt yinted consul at Odessa, by the President, 





\ 
proceeding may sometimes prove hazardous, and I think acting with the advice and consent of the Senate, given 


i La 





5 would not be very creditable to the nation whose seal itis. at our last session. ‘Ihat he being thus an officer of the 
} But as a Senator, | do claim for the senate, in the language United States, the President might charge him with what- 
> - > , : 
of the constitution, the right of advising and consenting | ever instructions might seem necessary, even t 





to the appointment of any and every officer of the United a treaty with Turkey. It is so common in this country 
States, no matter what may be his name, what his duties, | (where the thirst for office is insatiable) to continue the 
y or how he may be instructed to perform them. And it is/ titles of Governors of St s, and militia officers, to those 
only because secret agents are not officers of the United | who have once filled such places, not only wherever they 
States, but the mere agents of the President, or of his; may be, but so long as they live, that I am not surprised 














| Secretaries, or of his military or naval commanders, that | the Senator from Maryland should feel disposed to enlarge 
: 1 disclaim all participation in their appointment. this custom a little; especially when a barren name may 
It is this distinction between officers of the Government, | be made the fruitful parent of so much executive power 
and the mere agents of its officers, which constitutes the as he thus claims forit. Henceforwar , we must not only 
5 striking difference between the cases referred to by the say, I suppose, that once a consul and always a consul, 
Senator from Ilbnois, and that now before us. In this|but, also, that once a consul any where, and always a 
casc, these commissioners were officers of the United consul every where. Nay, if it be true that this consul 
States—-commissioned as such—authorized by that com- to the Russian port of Odessa may, virtute officit, be me- 

mission to pledge our faith and honor—entitled, as the tamorphosed by the mere instructions of 


seal, to be regarded eve 





where |or rather of the Secretary of State, into ; 
as the representatives of the sovere ignty w hose emblem | Co1 stantinople of a treatv with the Ottoman empire, it 
is; and to Claim all the immunities accorded by the public | will be very difficult to find a limit to consular functions. 


law to such representatives of any Power on earth. Thus, that thing called a consul, the lowest in the diplo- 








nt Whereas, your secret agents in South America, your bearers matic scale, without pay, power, or privilege, may be 
of de patches or ne \ repapers, et id omne genus, never had converted into the most important functionary the United 
any Commission— had no authority to piedge your faith— States can have abroad. Sir, it would hav been a sub- 
were never t ahadialarpeandbneeaedl —and had nota sin- | ject worthy of Hogarth’s pencil, I imagine, to have repre- 
1 gle privilege any where, which any other individual citizen | sented a interview be the Reis 
migat not equally well claim. in short, they were not Effendi, » proud ri = hty sove- 
othicers of the United States, but the messe« ngers (¢ ither re gn, if, when th ) first met to excl e their powers, 





special or general) of their officers. Sir, it mortiies me ‘the “christian dog” h rf presented to him a consular di- 

n to hear the high functionaries of the nation degraded by | ploma to Odessa, as the cauivaliel of his full powers. It 

} : a comparison with such gentry as these; and thei secret would gratify m:c much to hear from any body what would 

ey commissions assimilated to the warrants of messengers, |have been the state of the negotiation, if, pendente lite, 

he ; or the secret letters to spies. I know but one of tnese |the Russian autocrat had revoked Mr. Rhind’s exeqguatur, 

y y commissioners personally; but of him [ will say, that the |and so terminated his functions as consul at Odessa. But 

same lofty spimt which refused to bring eat to Con- |suppose we n ight thus jt stify Mr. Rhind’s appointment, 

as stantinople, unless with her ports tric d up, her guns) what is to be said for Biddle? Hi was no consul to 
.. Shown, and her fag and pennants all abroad, would have | Odessa, nor any where else; nor did he bear any dipl 


made him cast your parchment from him with scorn, if it|matic authority, save what this comn 


, 


had even been hinted that it was intended to constitute}upon him. It is true that he bore, Hantly re, 

him any otuer than a puble minister of his country, the commission of a post captain int vy of t United 

Whose honor and whose interest he had so proudly sus-| States; but surely it will not be contended that a naval 
€ tained or military ofhcer may, twirtule officer, trans ed 
But, Mr. President, the question is not whether these|/into a diplomati¢ functiona ‘ of th i gh a ide, by 

t comm.ssioners Were what the senator from Illinois calls|the mere instructions of a Secretary of State, or a simple 
e public ministers, but whether they were officers of the|order of the President alone. 1 ] s, lam sure, 
United States; for the President may not make an original ought to object to this; for if so little « mony is neces 

re appombument of any such officers, without the advice and|sary in the one case, as little v id be requisite in its 

t Consent of the Senate. To determine this question, youlc nve rse; and when naval officers may, d frem 
must look to their commission. This you find in the same jtl resident, or his Secretaries, be cony o public 
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ministers to negotiate treaties, the latter, by a process 





reasons of State policy were of sufficient force to prech 

equally summary, may be made the commanders of ow | all inquiry into the breaches of our own laws, much 

fleets and armies. jinto the viclations of our constitution itself. A t: 
But the President himself has answered this argument. | ratified, no matter how or by whom concluded, \ 






































































He did not suppose that orders and instructions alone | ever it is believed to be promotive of the public 


would authorize consuls, post captains, or any body | 


to make treaties. 
commission was requisite, and therefore gr: 





*‘letters patent” for that very purpose. Nor will he, 1| 
should think, feel much obliged to the honorable Senator| 
from Maryland, for the imputation necessarily implied in 
this argument, the sum and substance of which is, that| 
meaning to negotiate a treaty with Turkey, and to conceal! 
. . e = « ? : . ' 
this his object from the Senate, the President nominated 
to them, as a mere consul to Odessa, him whom he had ap- 
pointed a minister plenipotentiary for that purpose. 


Mr. President, there is one more argument which I see 


| 
3e | 


[ have to answer, and then I will have done with this part] 


of the subject. The honorable Senator from jilinois | Mr. | 


Kaye] tells me that I come too late; that the Senate have 


} } + . 
doing, have approved the appointment of the ministers 


who negotiated it. Therefore, lam now estopped to urge 


For my particular 


any objection to these 





pe intments. 





re 
the knowledge of all my brethren of the Senatc, who 


have heard my protestations, and witnessed my continual 


} ; } 


| 
i 

} 

a | 

emancipation trom this supposed estoppe ae ap] eal to} 
| 

| 

| 

| 














iment obtains, the bill so amended must be sent 


But if this ratification necessarily implies a justificat 


a violation of the constitution, in the appointment oi 


negotiators; and if by such ratification we are estop) 
deny this, then, indeed, has the time come, wh 
opinion of the general welfare is the substitute for 
quirements of the charter. 

But how does this que stion come before us? At 





ment to an appropriation bill is here proposed, th« 
of which amendment is to authorize the expe: 


; more of the public revenue than was contemplat 
|) otner House, where the bill originate d. li th 








the approval of the House of Representatives \ 


( 
there, who will be hardy enough to affirm that th 
. 


stitutional guardians of the money of the pe« 


a 





: already advised the ratification of the treaty; and, by so} estopped from inquiring into the fitness of grant 


may be asked, and of the mode in which the grant 


Such an afiirmation would be carrying 


of Executive power to an extent never before h 


Yet it must be conceded on all hands, that the p: 
the Senate over this appropriation bill is pre¢ 


} 
De hace 








same, neither greater nor less, than that of the other H 





















































claim to the ngi t which Is now sought t ye Darred by| W hat then becomes of this doctrine of est ppt ls, 
this strange limitation. Nor can 1 pernut this argum it, | upon the Senate to prevent the assertion of their « 
s as applied to the Senate, to pass unnolu¢ l. As docti ne | tional rights 
’ it is not correct, however certain it ma) is fact. Mr. President, Lhave now done with this part 
I come too late. I stand here to vindica the sane tity | subject; and I will detain you but a few moment 
of the constitution which has been violated-—to assert the|amining the second que stion. In discussing th 
é hi privileges of this be ly, which we { en, oi bliged to concede, gre lia erg menti, that the P 
. and here, even here, in this its very hall, lam t he| during the recess of the Senate, might lawfully 
4 of its honorable members, that I come t iate! W | stituted this mission, by making these original 
it, sir; 1 do come too late. ‘*’Tis true; and pity *ts, ’tis} ment Yet, gran @ this, I nevertheless cont 
true.” But itis only true as fac t, andi asd rine. i was his bounden duty to have submitted to the 
cannot undo what has been dc > ¢ | \ t wounc t their next ession, the temporal appointmen 
that has been already inflicted—for this, ldo come too/ministers. I have not heard a single sug¢ 
late. But I do not come too late to warn th who sent whispered, in cxcuse, much less in justification 
me here, that their constitution has \ 1 dol omission, exce pt the fact sup] osed by the 1 
i »t come too late to satisfy these with whom I am here| Senator from Jilinois, which he must parde nn 
, associated, that their chartered rights have been impaired. | ing, whether it mav be as sut posed or not, do 
ie 1 do not come too Jate to heal those wour wich Oughtiany way, altel the case. Nay, this solitary 
i not to have been inflicted, or to striv prevent the re-) itself implies, that if the fact be not as is supp 
gre iON Oi such inj mes ind omission has no defence. 
& oe : = aie 
ry r at Lic ppel a i ‘ Upon, My iriend trom Lihnois says, and Say very 1 
ae constitut ena t tec t ( yu ruon sift the comm sion granted by the President to 
. of the Ingh privil s which l ve pro] nial n ers, on th i2th day of September, 1529, was ] 
here is no c¢ between the rath trcaty, /pranted, it would have continued in full force t 
acne and the pointment of the } is ¢ cd » NE- id of the next session of the Senate, that is to . 
hi gotia » except hat concerns the iol 1 Stat 10/the Slst of May, 183G; and this without the adv 
tae the Grand Seigmior we need not, we must not say, that We | consent of the Senate. He then argues that tl 
eg ratily the realty C li a With him, ut y t \ was col cluded on the 7th of May, li Vy whereu] 
j thority of the pe iS app ©G DY aves { liate ministers became funeli offictis, ceased to be the + 
“ it. It would be idle, nay, it would to ¢ ; lr of the Government, and therefore it would hav 
Ps h ould | ld uy to us Line ‘full | WI grantec to these quite idle and ul ecessary for the Presid t 
negotiators by « ‘ Chief M rate, t cred | nominated them to the Senate. 
gt " seal « fo I Vh > i 1, Ww c 4 pps NOW, il all this should be wie 
5 Sap % to deny to i \ a with character | tification to the Exec itive, because it is obvi 
‘ of our] Opie, ie] othel ) vereign to pass fterthought that could not have cecurred to tl 
> upon the qu { ad, as toitstmis 8) 3a lie, long after the session of the Senate. If Wasi ( 
co : it seems i¢what pat xical V may not} Constantin ple, instead of being s« parated as they 
; 2 de ny i Vii A s aff i y oO iVeS|two seas, were connected by a railroad, ale ne wh 
ae ang that oul i\ } Li vot ‘ ‘ . convevance might | as rapid as between Liv 
f. f , ordinary ¢ toppel 1 Manchester, the intell erence of any event occul 
| Les F Short SO tory, it nes ) 1/the Turkish capital, on the 7th of May, could not ( 
eS , exampics ¢ ninis rs \ ) \ ex c- | munic ited much beyond the Western islands by 
tions, and of officers who have v A t s. Rea-\of that mont! ‘Then the demand is of an imposs 
) ol p cy \ i ‘ed the Gov l i »ULT which would have us SUpp Se that the Executiv: k 
oa of these acts, and to 4 iy ¢ ; { . But, the conclusion of this tre aty, and therefore did not 


he nominations of these ministers to the Senate « i 
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to notice the various and contradictory 
enlarging the power of the Executive 


f 
it 


pedient to fill up the vacancy 








ad died on the 


And the question is to be 
ie fact, but by their knowledge of it. 


ti 





ye 3 ate ; 
Turkish Commission. SENA 


ned, not by | 


1 pray the Senate | 
modes resorted to 


If Mr. Rhind 


7th of May, and it had been judged ex- 
y his death, 
ll agree that the President might properly have done so 
Because, although this event hap- 


ing the last recess. 


} 


happening b 


nened, it could not have been known here dt 


session of the Senate. 





ily unknown to the 
s urged to justify him for not laying Mr. Rhind’s appoint- 
though this 


ment before the 


eenat 


y 





1@ the last 


But if Mr. Rhind mokes a treaty 


> at their last session, 


» same day, this after-discovered fact, alth 


al 


ali 





:h equal- 


resident when the Senate ve sourne d, 


ippointment was made here (and therefore well known) 


ght months before that session terminated. 


} 


; ; 5 
Is ita fact, however, that this treaty was concluded on 
It is tru 





lided 


7th of May r 
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These commissioners were ministers before they began to 
negotiate—they were ministers throughout the negotia- 
tion; and ministers thev continued to be, at least while they 
remained at the Turkish court, whether engaged in per- 
forming the special service for which they were deputed, 
or otherwise. The immunities conf d upon them by 
the public law attach not to the duty to be performed, but 
the office created by the commission fi 


1 
ul 


1 its performance. 

The Sultan would have offended just as much against the 

law, by suffering indignity to be offered to any of these 

the tre aty was corn luded, as before; as 

much if the negotiation had never commenced, or been 

broken off, as if it had continued. But we know that 
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until the 8th of June, for we have upon our files official 
letters of that date, written by them at that place. Then 
what becomes of this vindication, reste l as it is 1 pon 
unknown events, occurring at some doubtful period of 
ti ait 
Mr. Pr nt, my strength is almost gone, and your 
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omission to lay the appointments befor e the Senate at -their| 
next session may possibly have been accidental. I know 
not how this matter stands; but this I know, that if such a 
representation had ever been made to the Senate, I should 
never have been heard to censure mere oversights, or 
acts of any kind unconsciously done. 
Senators, however, instead of excusing, seek to justify 
what has been done, and this too by such arguments as 
we have heard, which, if sound, must suffice to perpetu- 
ate this power, the case assumes a very different aspect 
indeed. Under this different aspect I have been obliged 
to consider it. 

For thus regarding it, I know well what I am to en- 
counter. Ihave seen the writing on the wall. I know 
the finger by which it isinscribed. It needs no Daniel to 
interpret it. But, sir, it is my consolation to know, that 
the balance in which I shall be weighed, will never be 
held by any executive officer of this Government, be he 
whom he may. They who sent me here, placed me asa 
warder on the watch-tower, to warn of the approach of 
danger. I will not play the shepherd’s boy, and cry out 
when there But when the danger stands confessed 
before me, come it in what ‘* questionable shape” it may, 
I will do my duty. That duty is now done, sir; to what 
end, the judgment of the Senate will decide. 

Mr. KANE replied briefly to some of the remarks of 
Mr. Tazewett. 

Mr. WOODBURY next rose, and observed, that in some 
respects his position resembled the gentleman’s ‘ian New 
Jersey; but in certain particulars they differed. He [Mr. 
W.] had not spoken at all, nor voted on the resolution of 
1826, so as to commit himeelf on the power of the Presi- 
dent to make known public 
pointments without the advice and consent of the Senate. 
But on that subject he then formed decisive opinions, 
which still remained unchanged; and if that resolution bad 
not been laid upon the table, contrary to his vote, he 
would have placed an » opinions on our legislative re- 
cords. He sli vuld 1t now, for a moment, hesitate to 
avow that those opinions, so far as regarded the con- 
struction of the const't on that point, went the whole 
length of what had been detailed by the from 
Virginia. On that point hei ver much they might dif- 
fer on other points, he agreed with him throuel out, en- 
tirely. 
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cases, commenced, we acting with him as to future vacan- 
cies during the session of Congress, and he a 


‘tinge alone, 
if he chvuoses, as to vac: 


ncies during our recess, so as to 
ie close of the ensuing session. This was 
safe construction. He should not now dwell 
ral princi upon its 
hour was too late, and the ques- 
real inquiry now before the Se- 
nate. That inquiry was, in his opinion, a very narrow 
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tion too irrelevant to the 








one. If the House would spare him a minute on the true 
question in issue, he would endeavor to satisfy them that 
the difficulty was wholly one of form rath r than sub- 
stance, and that the amendment of his friend from Hlinois 
would, he hoped, 1 ven the objection of form. 
What was the f he gentleman from Virginia? 
Pinat by voting for esent appropriation he might 
seem to sanction wha 26 he and all of us, who then 
th ught with him, in having disapproved. We 
ll st.ll disapprove of it. But he Mr. PAZEWELL] dis- 
I ictly admit ed that a compensation ov gent to be made to 
the agentsto an extent equivalent to their services, though 
their appointments may have been irregular from mis- 
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| priation bill was reported in the other House; and in such 


When honorable} 


and regular diplomatic ap-| 


and that! 








originate in the otne House, and to be included j 
parate bill.. Now, it was well known, the treaty was y 
ratified, and the business concluded, till after the appre 








case it was usual to insert claims here. It was also pro 
per and manly on the part of the Secretary of State, 
though censured for it, to recommend the compensation 
to the old agents under the last administration as well as 
the new agents. What then is the whole difference, ¢ 
ceding, a moment, for argument, that these appointments 
were irregular? Is it whether you shall pay them in ; 
parate bill, or in the general appropriation bill? And this 
also at a late period in our session, when a se parate 
could not probably be originated and passed in the us 
course of business. It resolves itself then e ntire ly 
question of form. Every advantage to be obtain: 
separate bill can be secured here. We can here, 
such a bill, limit the sum to the supposed benefit d 
to the public from the services of each agent, or lea 
to be apportion¢ d by the President. If, in our O} 
the services of any have been alre: udy amply paid 
useless to the country, we can here exclude the: ny B 
all must admit, that, so far as the country has profit 
their exertions, so far they ought in some way to b« 
whether their appointments were regular or irr 
In making the compensation, whether in this or a s 
rate bill, we could equally avoid the other difficulty of 
using language calculated to express an opinion on t 
regul: arity of their appoi ntments. He was anxious : 
body to avoid inconsistenc y, and to relieve any gent! 
from any set of words such as charges, outfi ts, &c., \ 
might seem to imply an expressed opinion that 
agents were regular charges, commissioners, Or any 
class, by whatever name, of public or accredited 
matic officers. On this point he deemed it embarrassing 
and unnecessary to go into any subtle investigations. 1 
present administration had only followed the steps 
past one in sending agents to Constantinople. If 
of the Senate deemed them legal and constitutic 
pointments of public regular agents, as made to | 
cancies, they could vote for the appropriation « 
ground. If a portion deemed them not such ap] 
ments, but private informal agents, equally legal and: 
ly constitutional, they would vote for the approp 
on that ground. If others deemed them to bel 
neither of these classes, tiey might vote for it o 
broad gro yund before menti ioned, and which the S 
from Virginia concedes, that is, having reaped adva 
from their services, they are willing to bestow on t 
quid pro quo, ora quantum meruit. As the amend t 
offered by his friend on the right, left no implic Pa 
specific opinion on these questions, it was the mos! 
ferable, and should receive his support. It avo 
useless controversy; it relinquished no power on the | 
ofthe Senate, and opened no door to danger or enc! 
ment. 
For himself, he always believed that the Presid 

appoint secret, informal, diplomatic agents, w itho 
advice, and pay them out of the contingent fund. By 
amendment, we only increased that fund to meet this 
and unusual burden of the Turkish oo eset by s 

rents; and one which all, probably, admitted to be 4) 
bend non the treasury in some shape orother. Over that 
fund, to its whole extent, the President alone exercis¢ 
sound discretion, both as to the individuals employe: 
the amount of their salaries, whether $500 or $5,000 a5 
Both Houses of Congress have deemed it wise and co 
tutional to place in his hands, and his hands alone, a pow- 
to ap] omt and expe nd to that extent; and if he exces : 
it, no remuneration can *%e had without our subseg 
approbation. The agents thus employed have no tx 
public diplomatic powers. They are not impé¢ acha S 
officers. They cannot commit either House of Congress 
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without our icles assent. They can make no trea-| our adoption of the amendment, a participation in the 
ties without our subsequent consent. It is the President| acts thus denounced, ageray: ated by a base surrender of 
and Senate who make treaties, who give them validity, | rights, which are ve sated 3 in us by the constitution. I re- 
and not the draughtsmen or signers, whether they be re-| peat, sir, literally, the charge. He has added, that it is 
gular or irregular agents. No danger could accrue from| gross, palpable, to be justified by no construction of the 
this view of Executive powers. The doings of agents, | letter of the constitution, nor excused by its spirit; that, 
appoi inted without our advice, in making treaties, whether] with respect to the President, the act is done, the sacri- 
in the session or during the recess of Congress, may or| fice is consummated; but that, on our parts, we may yet 
may not be approved by us in the rati ification, and may or| avoid the sacrilegious guilt of v iolating the constitution, by 
may not be approved by the two Houses of Congress] voting with him for striking out the appropriation. We 
in subsequent appropriations to carry the treaties into| have yet this resource. But, in a tone at once admonitory 
effect. Inthe case of the Florida treaty, made by Mr.!and menacing, we are told that there is no other escape; 
Adams, without his nomination being submitted to the|we stand on the brink; another step, and we are lost, en- 
Senate, we not only approved the treaty, but Congress| gulphed, with the President and his advisers, in the same 
afterwards appropriated five millions to carry it into effect. |abyss of political profligacy and ruin. 
The late Austrian treaty was made in the same way bythe! Sir, I wish for no escape. If I desired one, I could 
present Secretary of State; and, if either of the agents! find it behind the reasoning of the Senator himself. He 
on the part of the United States ‘had a commission under moves to strike out the appropriation, because it provides 
he broad seal or the narrow seal, they had it without con-| for an —_ and because it calls those who made the 
salting the Senate. It was not intended, any more than treaty commissioners. Yet he is willing to pay the whole 
in this case, to give them the character of public diplo- tina and a much greater, as much as any member 
matic officers, but of mere temporary agents with special | may deem a sufficient remuneration; he will be not only 
powers. ‘heir additional pay likewise, if they had any, | just, but generous. Why will he do this? Why, as a 
was either from the secret or from the « contingent funds. |ruardian of the public treasure as well as of the constitu- 
He differed, however, from his friends who had spoken | tion—why will he open it to these persons? Undoubtedly, 
onthe same side, as tothe i imper ative effeet of the ratifica-| |be cause he thinks they have rendered a service; but in 
tion of the treaty by us, as imposing an obligation to pay | what manner? in what capacity’? Cle arly, i in no other than 
the agents at all events. We ratified the treaty, because I that of making a treaty, and as commissioners. Then, I 
we deemed it beneficial: certainly that was his opinion. |ask, sir, is he not willing to sacrifice the substance for the 
But the agents, or some of them, might appear to usto/form? Would not a provision for this payment, in any 
have been so little useful in the negotiation, as to justify|manner that you could give it, sanction the service by 
no compensation on the ground of a quantum meruit.|which it was earned? But the ‘‘rose” which, in another 
When the President employed and paid them out of the part of the gentleman’s argument, he said would ‘* smell 
contingent fund, he alone exercised a discretion on this, |as sweet by any other name,” here loses its fragrance. 
ind went into those considerations, unless he had before /c thange its denomin: ition, call it compensation for services 
made with them specific contracts as to the amount of|and its perfume i is delicious; alter the name to outfit and 
their compensation. But, when we were called on to ap-|salary, its odor is insupportable, and taints the very air; 
propriate anew, and in a specific or general form, for this| every constitutional nerve of the Senator is shocked by it. 
object, we had the power toaflix any reasonable limits to | |Now, sir, if f wished to escape the question, if I thought 
that appropriation. Here we proposed to add to the ge- lthe denunciation well supported, I might, as I said, adopt 
neral contingent fund only fifteen thousand dollars, leav-|this reasoning, and, by voting for the amendment offered 
ing the President, within that sum, to exercise his own | by the Senator from Illinois, { Mr. Kane, ] which avoids the 
disc retion, and make such discriminations as justice re- | objectionable terms, leave it in doubt whether I did not 
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| 





quired. lassent to the doctrine of the Senator from Virginia. But, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON rose to addressthe Senate, but, after | sir, I am not disposed to avail myself of such a subterfuge. 

a few words, he gave way for a motionto adjourn; and | Whenever I have formed an opinion, and am properly 
rhe Senate adjour ned. icalled on by duty to express it, I will do it fearlessly, inde- 

} pendently, as becomes a member of this august body, 

Wepxespay, Fernvanr 23. Fr unkly to my fellow-Senators, explicitly to the nation; 


a8 OP ae As onc |but, at the same time, with a proper deference and re- 
PHE TURKISH COMMISSION. |spect for the opinions of those with whom I have the mis- 
The Senate having again resumed the consideration of |fortu ne to differ. In this spirit, sir, I will proceed to discuss 
the amendment proposed to the general appropriation |the serious questions that have been raised by the Senator 

I = Mr. TazeweEtt, |from Virginia, and to repel, as best I may, the charge of 
_ Mr. LIVINGSTON rose, and addressed the Senate as | viol: ating the Constitution, and surrendering the rights of 
follows |the body to which I have the honor to be long. 

\ just diffidence of my power to in npress upon others| I do not, myself, deal in professions of attachment to 
the for ce of considerations which guide me in forming my the constitution—when made by others, I believe them, 
own Opinion, “7 is generally induced me to be silent, when lunless their conduct, or character, has given me reason to 
in any debate others had expresse: d the reasons which | doubt thei ir sincerity. Inthe case of the Senator from 
Were to govern my vote. My rising to address you now, | Vi irginia, no one who knows him can have such a doubt; 
Mr. reside nt, is no departure from this rule. Dissent- | but whilst the fullest confidence is felt that he is per- 
ing in every particular from the doctrines on which a most | suaded of the truth of all he utters, and while he is con- 
grave accusation has been made; feeling it a duty to re-|vinced that the construction he puts on the constitution is 
tute that accusation, on grounds and for reasons which|the true one; while he believes that those who think dif- 
have not be en expressed by others, I must reluctantly |ferently are in the wrong, might not a slight suspicion 
ask the attention of the Senate while 1 endeavor to per- | that he himself is deceived; that his judgment, strong as 
form this duty. it naturally is, and invigorated as it has been by study and 

Sir, the Senator from Virginia has, in the most unquali-| reflection, that evensuch a Judgment might some timeserr? 
zed this whole transaction, from its!and would not this reflection, had it occurred, have led 
very outset to its conclusion, asa lawless, unconstitutional | him to think that this might be one of those rare occasions, 
USUT| pation of power on the part of the President; and |and have induced him to qualify by some expression of a 
the acquiescence in it which he says will be involved in| possibility that his reasoning might be ill-founded, the 
Vor. VIT.—16 
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sweeping charges of usurpation, and lawless and uncon- 
stitutional acts by the President, of dereliction of duty in 
those who support them? and would rot that reflection 
also have inclined him to avoid asserting that these viola- 
tions were gross, open, palpable, such as the plainest un- 
derstanding must perceive—thus leaving to those who 
cannot read the constitution as he does, not even the ex- 
cuse of error and ignorance to cover their aberrations? 
Sir, this charge goes out to the nation, to the world, un- 
der the authority of the Senator’s name—it has already 
gone forth; party spirit has already seized it; detraction 
has repeated it; simple credulity may believe it; and the 
nation is given to understand that its first magistrate has 
deliberately committed an open violation of the constitu- 
tion and his duty, or, as was insinuated, has been igno- 
rantly made the instrument of others in its performance; 
and that this body, the Senate of the United States, is 
ready, unless they listen to the warning voice of the Sena-| 
tor from Virginia, to aid in the parricidal act. Now, sir, 
how if this charge should be unsupported? How if it 
should be void of the slightest foundation? How if the 
letter of the constitution, as well as its spirit, should sanc- 
tion the reprobated act? How if it should be proved to 
have been the uniform course of the Government from 
its institution, pursued by the practice of Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, Monroe, by every President of every 
party; sanctioned by every Senate, unimpeached by any 
House of Representatives—called in question by no vigi- 
lant guardian of the constitution until tl 

How then! What then will this nation, the intelligent na- 
tion to who m this charge is made, what will 7 y think— 
what will be their verdict? To them, sir, I appeal; to 
their sentence 1 am willing to submit. Sir, I do not arro- 
gate to myself to be one of the 

charge the defence of the constitution is committed; or 
that my construction of that instrument is the only ortho- 
dox faith. All those who surround me, have an equal 
duty to perform in this respect; all of them are, no doubt, 
equally willing, and most of them more able, perform 
itthan myself; but, while I yield to their equal might and 
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superior abi hi ty, J must resist the claim any on y set 
up, either ¢ meetiy or y. tagcat 1, te the title “of exclu- 
sive defe1 hes of the constitution. I have said that1 dc 
not deal in pre ofe ee me when the measures my sens 
of duty o! blig me to supp t, are stigmatize 1 ry the | 
terms we eal st heard , Imust be permitted to say that 


I yiel Id to no eee in attachment to the charter of our fun- 
damental laws, to the Union of which it is th 
to those rights of its separate members 
surrendered by it to the National Government. 
enough to have watched the progress of its formation, to 
have witnessed the first me 

one of those who hailed its first appearance: 
binger of that prosperi i 
alized. I saw it, sir, i 
with no inattentive eye; 
cal life was employed in resisting 
structions, in high party times, 
belonged, and fai thfully 


, } ; 
LOnd, ana 





ments of its existence, and was 
as the har- 








adhered, to the party which op- 
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posed (for a period unsuccessfully) acts w 1 we thought 
infractious of that instr nt My profes of faith has 
not heretofore, and is not now, altered—it nev I 


But that faith docs not oblige me to array myself 











one, Whatever may be my opinion of his patrictism at 
zeal, in oppositi on to the exercise of a power that I think 
is fair) y cueiieses d by the constitution to ¢ I h of th 
Government, or coutend for it in favor of another not en- 
titled to it, though I should myself be a member of that 
latter branch. 

What are th gS fact W h ch have created this sud le h Cx- 
plosion? The rapid growth ofthe Russian establishments 
on the Black Sea, and the consequent increase of com- 
merce in that quarter, had for som ws past made 
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arrangement descahle with the Sultan, who held the k« ys 
of the narrow inlet, through which alone an entrance into 
this sea could be had. The immediate predecessor of th« 
present Chief Magistrate had appointed successively the 
two commanders of our squadron in the Mediterranes 

together with Mr. Offley, our consul at Smyrna, commis. 
sioners to effect this object. They were furnished with 
full powers, commissioned under the great seal, and in 
structed to make a treaty to secure this object. This was 
designed to be a secret mission; it was never commu 

cated to the Senate, nor was the appointment of the « 
missioners submitted to them for confirmation: however 
from some cause, not perfectly understood, but, as many 
believe, frem too great public ity given to the mission, it 
totally failed; and this failure ‘became known soon afte: 
Mr. Adams went out of office. The object increasins 
every day in importance , it very early attracted the att 

tion of the present administration; and to avoid the int 

















ference of other nations, and better to secure the secrecy 
fthe operation, Mr. Rhind was appointed consul to Odes 
a, but was furnished with full powers, directed a tly 


and severally to him, Commodore Biddle, and Mr. 
he was directed, under the cover of his consular 2] 
ment, to proceed to Constantinople, and there nego 
for the free entrance into the Black Sea; he went the 
his object was not suspected, and on the 7th May last 
concluded a treaty, which was signed by Messrs. (they 
and Biddle, they having arrived in the interval, on th 
before the adjou rument of the Senate at its last s 
This last commission, like the preceding appointn 

by Mr. Adams, was made in the recess of the Senate; : 

as had been the case in these instances, the names of 
commissioners were not submitted to the Senate for « 
firmation. ‘These are the facts, and on them is foi 

the accusation we have heard. 

Let us remember that this is not a question wh 

cerns the in fringement of any State right, that it is n 

of reserved or conceded powers, but merely re 

mode of exercising one e Ge 
| Gover rn t 








confessed) given to th 
ment—that of treating in the name of all 
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is a foreign nation. 
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ent has no power to ppoint a public n 
curing the recess f the Senate, to any Powel | 
inister had previoi sly existed; or even ii su 
eviously « s the vacancy 
ient of the Senate. To this Pp 

in none of } 3 part But if I should err o1 
ject, Lhope to show that the establishment of this 
Iticn will not justify the charge that is founded uj 

| construe the constitution as I would any other wi 
jinstrument, eee 5 
ithe re is ac U 
framers, wy 
ithe 


xisted, unle 


acdypyournn 








where they are exphe t—\ 
, by the context—by the plain object 

a view of the om it was intended to ren My 
circumstances under which it was made, and thi 
temporaneous construction and uniform practice 
To: adhere to its letter, without these aids, would 
times defeat i ¢ powers evidently intended to bi 

| 5 it—somet. me Sgive it h 


e conte 


gtTeater than we | 


ce, the President is directed to *‘ take c: 
faithfully executed.” 


or instar 

Take this lit 

ithout any aid from the rules of construction I} 

down, an nd you give him all power but that of legis! 

In the art:cle next preceding, it is said that ‘*1 

hall enter into any c¢ 
¢ 


State, without the conse 


} 
ne iAaws be 


mpact or agreement with 

it of Congress.” A literal 
structio) f which would pre nt « +t] itofd 
truction of which wouk preventa setticmentol a 
boundaries: or any other arrangement which 1 
commodation, for the acknowledgment of deeds, the 
of fug Live Ss, or mul objc cts, might require I 


' hr ¢} ; 
p ition DY these rules. 
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1. seinen = 
Turkish Commission. poo ATE. 
ie The constitution directs that ‘* the President sh: all nomi-|seen? Could they Mave escape d the wisdom and deep 
- nate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Se-| for ssight of the sages who framed the constitution’ Have 
oth nate, appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and|they not provi ided for them? My belief is that they have, 
Ss 
’ consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other offi-| by the section in question. The President by it is autho- 
J 


cers of the United States, whose appointment is not here-| rized to ** fill up all vacancies that may happen during the 
in ‘ohare ise provided for, and whi ch shall be established | recess of the Senate.” Now take this lite rally, and he 
by law.” It then gives power to Congress to vest the |} may fill 7 vacancies in the Senate itself-—and it appears, 
appoint ment of such inferior officers as they think | from the Fede ralist, that this was once seriously contend- 
proper, in the President alone. Here the appointing} ed for. nan this cannot be the true construction, though 
power is complete. But as this power was to be exer-|no one can deny that it is the literalone. Why?  Be- 
cised by the President, subject to the approbation of the} cause it was ev idently the intention of this section to limit 
snate, and as the sessions of that body were not perma. | it to the case of officers. There are, then, reasons which 
nent, it was foreseen that great inconvenience would re-| | justify a departure from the literal meaning of the se ction 
sult if all vacancies were to remain oper during the recess. | in this instance. Are there none in the case before us? 
What was the natural remedy? ‘To give the temporary || think they have been already sufficiently pointed out. 
ppointment to the Pre si lent, subject in the usual manner pnations r, perh Ips, of some, though 1 do not think of con- 
to the confirmation of the Senate, when it should meet. | clusive weight, is, that the omission of a comma, which 
And to afford them time for deliberation, the duration of} was probably inserted in the draughtafter the word happen, 
the temporary appointment was extended to the end of| may have given rise to all the ambiguity in the phrase. 
their session. ‘The evil to be remedied by this proviso | In that case, the period described, that 1s, the recess of 
was the vacancy of an office occurring at a time when it = Senate, would relate to the antecedent power of fill- 
was impossible for the President to submit a nomination| ig the vacancy, not to the occurrence of the event by 
to the Senate. Such would be the case of an officer dying|' which it was created. My exposition of this clause, there- 
during the recess, or resigning on the day of our adjourn- fore, is, that it permits the President to fill all vacancies 
ment; or of a minister dying in a dist: anit country : it a time » any of the enumerated offices, whether they occur du- 
luring the session whee n it would be impossible to know | rng the recess, or even during the session of the Senate, 
the event before the adjournment. Hf, in these two last if the vacancy was not known to him, or could not be sup- 
ses, the office were to remain vacant until the meeting| plied during the session; but that he would be guilty of a 
of Congress, the remedy in the proviso would not be com-| breach of duty if he appointed them during the session, 











mensurate to the evil it was intended to avoid. There| and did not send in the nomination to the Senate. 

would be vacancies when it was the evident intention of it was said on this subject, that no President bad ever 
the instrument there should be none. I must not be un-| dared to fill up an origi inal vacancy in an office after the 
lerstood as saying that an inconvenience atte — any|¢ nd of the session in which the law which created the of- 
construction is sufficient to show it to be false, or that ta|fice had passed. Whether it was the want of courage, 
be the true reading which avoids it. Where ia words| or of inclination, that prevented the performance of an 
we express—where the intention is evident, however in-| improper act, I cannot say. But as it is admitted that the 


convenient, they must be obeyed. But, where the words | act was not done, pe rhaps it might be qui ite proper to at- 


will admit of an interpretation which avoids such an evil} tribute it to the latter cause. But the fact, if it be one, 
is must have been foreseen, and cannot be suppose d to} strongly exemplifies my construction. Any office, first 











ve left unprovided for, there the rules of construction to| cre: ited | by law, must be vacant at the moment the law is 
which Ladvert will upply. Before we consider th seiteitin approved by the President. That must necessarily be 
of the constitution, let us sec the cons quences that would ae the session of the Senate. He is, therefore, bound 
sult from an herence to what is perhaps their literal | to oe it; because the vac ancy not only hap pens during the 

ni ing The collector of the port of New York dies| sess ion, \ ut it also comes to his knowl dge at that period. 
on the day before the adjournment. The vac ancy cannot | But suppose a law to be passed, requiring the appoint- 
> filled until the December following. The collection] mentof certain officers, which is not to take effect until a 

of one- -third of the revenue of the United States must _ distant period, or that is dependent on an uncertain event, 
irresponsible hands. The commanderof a military | and at that time the Senate should not be in session, can 

“t in ime of war dies—-his loss cannot be supplied wa it be doubted that the President would be authorized t 

the most important operations on which the safety of the make a temporary appointment to fill such original vacan- 
uuntry depends must be stopped. In the distant opera-|cy? Ifhe c oul l, by what authority’? Not the law surely ; 
ns of your navy, the same or a greater risk and incon-| for that cannot alter a constitutional right of the Senate, 
nience occurs Atthe moment of conclucing a caer unless the office be an inferior one, an 1 the ight to fill it 
rcial arrangement, by which immense advantages are | without the concurrence of the Senate be expressly given 
to be secured, or a treaty of peace, = ch is to save the| by the law : it must be then by the liber: a construction of 


' = perhaps from devastation, your - ninote ntiarv | the section, whic h I contend is the true construction. On 
es during the session of Congress, Ae t before the Pre-| which subject, sir, permit me to state a manifest differ- 
| is apprised of it. He cannot supply his place: the | ence in the rules for interpreting the constitution. When 


the question is, whether a certain power is granted by it to 


ry must be devastated: because, according to the} the General Government, or reserved tothe States—-in that 


miner ial “ie antages are lost-—the war must ragwe—the| 


mstruction of the clause, the vacancy 5 happe ned! case, whenever there is reasonable doubt, th power 
‘the session, notin the recess. The President who ought not to be exercised. But where the States have 
resume to remedy these evils, would be guilty of| confessedly parte d with, and do not claim the power— 


— IZ 


less usurpation of unconstitutional power.” And] where it is plat ily a ir en om their interest that 

US sanelibna of our rights on this floor would de-| should be exere ised by the Federal Government, and the 
ounce al cna who might presume to think differently, | only question is, by what brane h, and in what manner— 
+ men ready to lay the rights of the body to which they ithen the true rule of int terpretation is that whic! mes gore 


1 ¥ 
7 1 


clong at the feet of Executive power. These, sir, and| effect to the power, rather than that which would destroy 
‘ hundred other inconveniences which might be stated,|it. In the case of interfering claims between the States 
not only possible, but probable, but certain and inevi-| individually and their federal head, the mind must be con- 
le, and must occur during the long series of ages in| vinced that the power in question was intended to be 





ah ° 1 \ . . 
hci it is Our unanimous prayer that our constitution may] granted, before it can come to the conclusion that it be- 
e Are they not great? Must they not have been fore-| longs to the General Government. Where there is doubt, 
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there can be no such conclusion. Therefore, the pow er 
must rest as it was—that is, with the State Government. | 
But in the question, how a power confessedly granted is 
to be exercised—then such absolute certainty is not re- 
quired. The first duty of the expositor is to adopt some 
conclusion that will give effect to the declared and con-| 
fessed grant of power. And although there may be doubts 
as to the agency by which the intent is to be executed, 
yet they must be w veighed, and the decision made accord- 
ing to the preponderance of the reasons in favor of either 
of the departments claiming it. 
stance, it isthe undenied and express intent of the con- 
stitution that offices should be filled by the President, with 


SEATON'S RE GISTE R 


Thus, in the present in-|a vs 








‘ommussion. 


power to make treaties, then, includes that of appt inti 
agents, as well of the one as of the other class. But th 
constitution has placed a limitation on the power of ay 
pointing those of the first class; and having given none } 


| that of the second, the President has it without restrictio 


In this branch of the argument, however, our inquiry 
relates to the public ministers only; and the question jis 
whether the President has a right to appoint such minis 
ters during the recess of the Senate, either to a Poy 

with whom we before had sent no such minister, 


a minister, if that vacancy should have occurred « 
the session of the Senate. This is here the sole ae stior 





the advice and consent of the Senate when they were in 
session, and by a temporary appointme nt in the recess. 

The evidentintent, then, i is that there shall be no vacancy. 

The words, howeve r, giv e rise to two constructions. By 
the one, this evident intent will be carried into effect. By | 
adopting it, there will be no vacancy for a longer period 
than elapses before it comes to the knowledge of the Pre- 

sident. By the other, in many most import: int cases this 
intent will be defeated; the office must remain vacant for the 
inconvenient, and sometimes exceedingly injurious per iod | 
of eight or nine months. Which of these constructions | 
are we to adopt? I should incline to think the former | 
would not only be the best but the safest: for not a single | 
inconvenience, that I have been able to discover, or that | 


has been suggested, will attend the appointment to fill a| 
vacancy which occurs during the session, but which is| 
unknown to the President until the recess—not a single | 


imconvenience that will not occur if the vacancy happens 
in the recess: while the necessity for filling it is equally 
evident in both cases. Gentlemen, for w hose judgment 


i have the highe st respect, I know, differ from me on this | 


point; and it is probable they may be right. I e xpress 
my opinion merely because the occasion calls for it, and 
my constituents and the public he are a right, in the station 
I occupy, to understand it. But al though it lays at the 
bottom of the argument which has been used by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, I do notthink, as I hope to show, th: ut it is 
the point on which the present question is to be decided. 

The reasoning I have hitherto used, is applicable to the 
appointment of all officers, as well ministers to foreign 
Powers as others; but there are reasons peculiar to the 
former, which place the authority to commission them 
during the recess on a different ground. ‘The office of 
minister to a foreis 
law of nations. The intercourse which the voliti cal rela- 
tion of different States towards each in modern times 


requires, their mutual wants, and the comity which exists | 


between them, render the frequent, 
necessary. Every civilized nation must necessarily have 
the power of appointing and receiving such agents vest- 
ed in some one or more of its departments. in the con- 
stitution of the United ‘States this power is divided: the 
President alone has the right to receive foreign ministers, 
and, by the power to make treaties, subject to the assent 
of the Senate, that of making these tr 
as a necessary consequence, that of appointing the per- 
sons by whom they are to be made. No law, therefore, 
was necessary to give effect to the exercise of this func- 
tion. The moment the first President entered into office, 
he had the 1 right to perform it, either by himself, or by others. 

The laws of nations, however, to which I have referred, 
make a distinction, as lL hope abundantly to prove, between 
two classes of agents by whom the diplomatic intercourse 
may be carried on; it distinguishes between public minis- 
ters and private agents. In the first are included ambas- 
sadors, envoys, ordinary and extraordinary, ministers resi- 
dent, chargés d’affaires, consuls, &c. In the second class 
there can be no gradation of rank, but the powers may be 


us extensive as those given to anv of the others. The 


gn Power derives its authority from the | 


and generally the! 
permanent, intervention of agents from one to the other | 


-aties himself, or, | 


for I admit, that, in all cases of appointment to pt b] 
foreign missions, made in the recess, the President 

|bound to submit the nomination to the Senate at its nex 
| meeting. 
the power to make treaties, afterwards to be submitted t 
| the Senate, the President has the right to select the nat 

with whom such treaties are to be made, and the time mos 
favorable for making them. 


or to hill 
cancy in the mission to a country where we by = had 
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This is my reasoning on that subject. Hs ving 


) 


‘ 


That time may occur during 


the recess of the Senate, and he therefore has the powel 


to fill the original vacancy by the appointment of a publ 
minister; but, in that case, if the negotiation is carried ; 
|by such minister, he must send in the nomination to t 
Senate at some time during their session, if he wishes t! 
|Appointment to continue beyond that period. If, on 


of the minister beyond the time at which his commiss 
would expire by the constitutional limitation; if he know 
for example, that the treaty will be made at that time 
ithe negotiation will be broken off, he may, at his disc: 
ition, omit sending in the name for confirmation. 
do this, as he does all other discretionary acts, under 
responsibility to the nation; but, in my opinion, he c! 
has the power. 

The error, as it appears to me, lies in considering t 
|mission to each court as a separate and distinct offi 
| whereas the office of ambassador or minister plenipot 
tiary is a general one, subject to the President’s direct 
|where he is to be sent. He is a minister to reside at 
a place; an ambassador to go to such a sovereign. 5 
pose the constitution had, in express terms, said, the P: 
sident shall have the power to appoint messengers to car! 
despatches to different courts—would the messenger t 
London, the one to Paris, 01 Petersburg, be sev 
and distinct officers, or would the office be the subst 
and the destination an accident, hable to be varied, \ 
out altering the character of the appointment? Again 
ithe President had been authorized to appoint justic« 
the peace for the District of Columbia, surely he 
apportion them to the different cities; and their part 
destination would not make the justicc for one town 
officer different in kind from the justice of another. 1! 
constitution puts the offices of public ministers pre: 
on the same footing: it does not limit the number, no! 
any law made such limitation: as it now stands, and c\ 
has stood, and must remain, until the Legislature shall d 
clare how many officers of this description there shall 
it is necessarily a matter of sound diseretion with the P) 
sident to what courts the exigencies of the country re« 
that a public resident minister should be sent. In ¢: 
anew mission, as his nomination may be rejected, ¢ 
because the Senate think the mission inexpedient, cr ! 
cause they diapprove of the man, he will generally 4 
making such appointments, without consulting the Se 
by submitting the nomination, unless the ex'zency o! 
case requires it. 


And as to the existence of such ne 
sity, he must stand upon his r¢ spons bility to the peo} 
to be enforced, in case of an unwise exercise of the po) 
by their voice of disapprobation——a sufficient sanction 
man of character; and, in case of a corrupt exercise, 
impeachment. bserved, th: 


And it must further be ol 


contrary, he finds no occasion for extending the powers 


He must 
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two Houses have each a check on any extravagance of this appointment of ministers in the recess of the Senate, is 
kind, by the appropriation. acknowledged. Is it the rightful exercise of a power 
But that no limitation as to the particular destination of }under the constitution? Then it can only be by giving 
the ministers was intended to be made by law, is proved |to the clause the construction which I have put upon it. 
by the first appropriation bill passed in 1790, where |Is it a power over the constitution? Then the same end 
$40,000 is appropriated, not for the support of particular | which I contend for, by a legitimate construction, is to be 
missions, but ‘* for the support of such persons as he [the jallowed by the dangerous plea of necessity--the tyrant’s 
President} shall commission to serve the United States in | plea—which may not exist when used even to justify a 
foreign parts,” and for their incidental expenses; and its|peace. Itmay be humane, and convenient, and proper, 
only limitation is that of their compensation for the differ- |to put an end to the devastations of war; but until the 
ent grades, which has remained unchanged to the present |existence of the nationis at stake, until peace alone can 
day. |save it from destruction, there is, properly speaking, no 
The prominent and striking case of ministers appointed |necessity. What shall be the case of necessity, then, 
to make peace during the recess of the Senate, stood so |must be determined by the party who is to avail himself 
directly in the way of the position which denies the power lof the plea; and, if admitted, will be found to embrace 
to create a new mission in the recess, that the absolute |all cases that are found convenient. And if the plea of 
necessity of removing or getting round it was apparent. |necessity be admitted to justify a treaty of peace, made 
But it could not be removed. ‘There it stands—its exist- | by ministers appointe sd in the recess, w hy may it not cover 
ence evident--its constitutionality not doubted—its abso-|a ‘like appointment for making a treaty of commerce, or 
solute necessity unquestioned. What was to be done? | boundary, or cession, which could only be made at that 
rhe Sy ee of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Tazs-jtime? 
wet] has provided aremedy. The whole is referred to| But is it possible the sages and practical statesmen who 
the war-making powers. The President is commander-in- | framed our form of Government should not have foreseen 
chief of the army. He may find it necessary to make an such ordinary and indeed inevi itable occurrences; or that, 
armistice. He may effect this by such agents as he thinks | foreseeing, they should not have provided for them? Is 
proper. The ple nipotentiaries to treat of peace are not |it possible that they could have left the power of making 
ministers; they are agents to negotiate an armistice. As | peace—-seizing an advantageous occurrence to make an 
well, says he, may you call the officer sent to negotiate an |important treaty——or filling an important office, during 
exchange of prisoners, or settle the terms of capitulation |the recess of the Senate, to be justified by necessity?’ 
for a fortress; as well might you call him a minister, as the | The idea is an imputation on their wisdom or their pa- 
persons sent to settle the armistice. triotism, which they do not deserve. They did foresee— 
It is somewhat unfortunate for this ar gument that nego- \they did provide. And when they gave to the President 
tiators for peace are invariably plenipotentiaries; that their the power to make treaties, subject ‘to the assent of two- 
authority is authenticated by the same broad seal that is/thirds of the Senate, they gave him the power to appoint 
supposed to have added so much dignity to the diplomatic |the ministers by whose agency they were to be made; 
character of Messrs. Offiey, Biddle, and Rhind; that they othe rwise, we should exhibit the strange spectacle of a 
are civil, not military officers; that they exchange their | wise nation, which had so cunningly contrived its Go- 
full powers with those with whom they treat; that the! vernment, as to deprive it, in conjunctures that most 
agreements they make are not armi istices—-intervals be- frequently happen, of the means of making peace, 
tween acts of hostil ty-—but treaties of pez ace, which put! availing itee If of favorable « inquenstannes to secure com- 
an end to them; and that ninety-nine times in a hundred, | mercial advantages, or filling some of the most importan 
the putting an end to hostilities is only one out of many of | offices. 
the stipulations contained in a treaty of peace. The power; But the powe may be abused! The President may 
of making it, therefore, is not a branch of the war power, |appoint a host of ministers, and drain your treasury by 
oe of that which is its very antagonist, the power to make|the payment of their salaries. These ministers may make 
eaties. A stipulation that the nations between whom it | bad treaties! He may Cobia our neutrality by ac- 
is contracted shall remain at peace with each other, even|knowledging one of those new Powers which are dail) 
should it contain no other agreement, would be as much| springing into existence! 
«treaty as any other that ever was made. It is called by| Alas! yes, Me it is most true; unfortunately there is no 











that name; it is ne gotiated by the same means; requires | power you can give, thatis not liable to abuse. , lt cannot 
the same ceremonies in its inception, and the same ratifi-| be denied; and an observation makes up for its want of 
cation for its v alidi ity as other treaties are. Why, then, | novelty by itsacknowledged truth. Inevery Government, 


call it an armistice, which is never ratified | Dy the treaty-| check and balance it as you will, somewhere there must 
making power of the nation? \Why liken it to the c api itu-|be confidence; and, untilwe can “eC men of unerring 
lation of a fortress, or an exc hange of prisoners? Because! wisdom and incorruptible integrity, blind to the allure- 
© argument showed that here, at least, was a case in| ments of popularity—deaf tothe voice of interest, favor, 
which the constitution could not bear the strict verbal! or affection—-that is to say, until we can find men who are 
construction that was contended for; and the precedent! not men, that confidence will at times be abused. But 
proved that it had been departed from in practice, and|it must be given. And it so happens that there is no 
that the departure had never been questioned, much less! power confessedly given to the President, that is not 
stigmatized, by the epithets so liberally bestowed on the} liable to greater and more fatal abuse than this. You 
Turkish mission, All this made it necessary either to} fear war from his sending a minister to one of those new 
abandon the argument, or give another character to the | Powers which are yet unacknowledged by the rest of the 
. wer of appointing ministers in the recess to stop the ; world; and yet you cannot deny that he has the right to 

ages of war, when perhaps its continuance might en-|receive a minister from one of those Powers, without 





— the existence of the nation. A treaty of peace is, consulting the Senate or House of Representatives. You 
for this reason, called an armistic e, and the minister pleni-| will not trust him with sending a minister, lest he should 
potentiary who concludes it, is, by the argument, placed | involve you in a war; and yet you confess that he has the 


on the same footing with a subaltern who is led blind-|uncontrolled command of your army and your navy-—- 
folded into the postern of a besieged fort, to summon it|instruments, if he wishes war, infinitely better fitt d to 
to surrender. | produce it. 

am the Senator shall have it which way he pleases.| You apprehend that he may lavish your treasures i 


ihe power to put an end to a destructive war, by the | the salaries of a few ministers, at th me moment tl 
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you give him the control of all the officers employe ‘d in| 
the colle ction of yourrevenue. You dread that he may} 
reward his favorites by appointments to embassies in the 
recess; and yet no man can obtain an office of any de- 
scription, from the highest to the lowest of those which 
are submitted to the Senate, but by his previous nomina- 
tion. You are obliged to sw allow the came lI—why strain 
at the gnat? 

We now approach nearer to the very case which has 
excited this holy indignation against Executive encroach- 
ment and usurpation: excited it—if I may be permitted 
to use a phrase which did not seem to find favor with the 
Senator from Virginia, when it was uttered by another, 
[Mr. Kanr,]—-excited it too late—too late, indeed, says 
he, to save this mortal stab at the constitution; but not too 
late to preserve the Senate from participating in the| 
parricidal act. Here I must take leave to differ. The} 
stroke, if it be one, was given in the earliest day of our | 
national existence. It has been repeated by every Pre- 
sident who has sat in the Executive chair; every Senate, | 
and every House cf Representatives, have been accesso-} 
ries tothe crime; and we ourselves have not yet washed | 
our hands from the blood of the victim. I must be Cae 
mitted therefore to repeat, that, in my poor opinion, it 
now too late even to prevent the participation of the | 
Senator himself; not too late, however, for him to show} 
his zeal, CunEBYs and eloquence indefence of the consti- 
tution, all which I greatly admire and respect, although I 
cannot partici ipate in the feelings that have excited them. | 

In another point of view, I cannot but regret that the} 
discussion had not taken place at an earlier time, and} 
under other circumstances. The full dev arc of the 
subject would re quire a reference to matters which all} 
may speak of but ourselves; and although I cannot but} 
feel much embarrassment in the endeavor to avoid disclos-| 
ing the ‘* secrets of our prison- -house »” 1 shall, in the} 
little I have further to say on the subject, carefully avoid | 
any improper disclosure, be confining my remarks in the 
defence to those circumstances which have been animad- 
verted on in making the charge. 

The immediate causes of coniplaint, then, 
Messrs. Offley, Rhind, and Biddl 
by the President, in the re 
tiate a treaty with the 





are, first, 
appointed 
cess of the Senate, to nego-| 
Porte-—that being a new 








that © were 


mission; 


and, secondly, that if it had been even the filling of a 
vacancy, the Presid nt ¢ ught to have submitted the nomi- | 
nation to the Senate atits then next meeting. 


The first error here is one of fact. 
mission. Commodore Crane and Mr. 


‘This was not a new 
Offley were sent by 


Mr. Adams, for the same purpose, to the same court. | they go, he cares not. 
They had effected nothing, and a new commission w as | shoul 1 never be profaned to such vile uses. 


instituted, ee of Mr. Rhind, Commodore Biddle, 
and Mr. Offic Here was then a vacancy 
be requi red—a vacancy cre ated by teveking the 
of one set of agents, and giving them to others: 

vacancy, then, according to the 


President to fill it. The 


powe rs| 
and if a 
most scrupulous, a right 
inthe next error is one partly 
of fact 
those commissioners the appellation « 
andthus bringing them within t 
tution, which directs that such of 
with the 


f public ministers, 
he proviso of the consti- 
ficers shall be appointed 
advice and consent ¢ { th > Senate. 
1 


The distinction that was ma 
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quired no secrecy, 


ito form a treaty should have failed from too great a | 


| of the mission. 


de py the Senator from | 
HWiinois, and supported by a reference to high authority 
> ; 7. d 
on the law of nations,* did not make upon the gentleman 
| Secret Mi ns.—* As it happens frequently that Governmes 
do not Wish to treat ostensibly on ceitain marters which they have an 
nterest to conecal fromthe hnowk de « her Powers, it is customa- 
ry tosend and to accredit secretly to a foreign Government, or even 
only to its Departnent of Foreign Affairs, only persons of eonfidence; 
utwitheul piving them theft mai ch t vf } © ministers, or 
uthorizing them only w assu hen the n item shall have 
been carried to the desired point.” Marie *s Mai ! Diplomatique, 
I ani in te. Tae ‘ * We hay frequent ¢ pit f eret 














= re 





from Vi irginia the i impression it seemed to do upon thy 


rest of the Senate. It is a well founded distinction, that 
which he thus urged, between a public minister and 
secretagent. Itseems to be thought that the nature and 
style of the mission is to be determined by the manuer in 
which the powers are authenticated—not by the character 
given in those powers. Sir, there are grades i in diplomac y 
which give different rank and privileges—-from an ambas 
sador to a secretagent. The lowest of these may have, 
for the purpose of binding the party he represents, th 
same powers that are usually vested in the highest. A 
chargé d’affaires may be ordered to make atreaty, or t 
complimenta sovereign on his accession; but he is neit! 
more nor less thana chargé d’affaires—so the same acts 
may be done by a secret agent, having no public dip! 
matic character. 

Ambassadors and other public ministers are directed 
be appointed by the President, by and with the ad 
and consent of the Senate; because public missions 1 
although theirinstructions might. But 
the framers of the constitution knew the necessity 
missions, of which not only the object but the exist 
should be kept secret. T he y therefore wisely mad 
| Co- eee of the Senate ultimately necessary xe t} 
lfirst instance, but left the appoi intment sole ly to tl 
Pre "side nt in the last. 

In the yery instance before us, if the preceding ef 
i 
licity being given to a mission intended to be kept se 
if it should have been defeated by the interferem 
other Powers; and if whatever. success the present 


|tempt has had, might be attributed to the secrecy wit 


which the principal agent left the United States, and t! 
ignorance of his object which prevailed among the minis 
ters of other Powers at Constantinople; if it should tur 
out that these things were so, would they not form s 
proofs of theu tility of the distinction between those d 
ent kinds of agencies; the public, by means of pub! 
knowledged ministers; the private, by agents spec 
authorized to perform a certain act, unknown to all 
those with whom they treat. 

But fault is found with the manner in which these agx 
were constituted. Their powers, it is said, were \ 
the broad seal of the United States, certified by th 
nature of the President. This broad seal, or great s 
as it is alternately called, makes a great figure in th 
gument. Let the President, says the Senator, se! 
agents, his messengers, his epics, where he pleases—lct 
them be kicked and cuffed by the authorities to v 
But the broad seal, the great , 
Now, ce 
so indifferent about the usage our agents 








am not qu ite 


, if that should | receive, whether they are commissioned under the g 


or the little seal, or by no seal at all. But I should 
be glad torknow in what manner a President is to signif} 
to a foreign State his confidence in the 





agent he employs, 


}orthe powers with which he chooses to invest him, in any 
-partly of construction. It consists in giving to] 


other manner than by his signature to those powers, 
the addition of the seal of the United States, which 
thenticates it. To deny the use of these proofs of 
commission given to such agents, is to say that they 


|not be employed, because they can transact no business 


with a foreign Power w ithout the usual pro fs of 
mission. But the right to employ them is abundant 
proved by the laws of nations, and, as I shall show, 
the constitution, and a uniform practice under it; ther 
fore, the use of the seal makes no difference in the nat 

They are pri ivate agents for the transa 





tion of the business of the nation: public i is, in one s ’ 
dip'omatic agents scnt to forcign countries in the reigns of Lov M 
and XV. A number of missions of this nature took ploe u it 
American war,and dur iy the first yeurs of the Freneh rept 
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eal : reverse of secret; but, in another, it means otah'é ap- | services in the capacity of secret agents, with full powers 
pertains to the nation; and, in = acceptation, there is; Franklin, Adams, Lee, were only commissioners; and in 
no confounding of terms, by saying that a secret agent) negotiating a treaty with the Emperor of Morocco, the 
may be appointed to tr: unsact pub slic Matai The com-| selection of the secret agent was left to the ministers ap- 
mi issione rs to the Porte were such secret agents; their pointe -d to make the treaty: and, accordingly, in the year 
commission, though it gave them plenipotentiary powers| 1785, Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson appointed Thomas 
for a national purpose, was a secret agency, and the Pre-| Barclay, who went to Morocco and made a treaty, which 
sident was under no necessity to nominate them to the} was ratified by the ministers at Pari 
Senate; it would have been an act of imprudence if he} These instances show that, even prior to the establish- 
had done so, and the treaty would, most probably, have| ment of the Federal Government, secret plenipotentiaries 
— ve were known, as wellin the practice of our own country as 
ir, I should be the last man who would impute to any|in the general law of nations; and that these secret agents 
honors rable member of this body the indiscretion of divulg-| were not on a level with messengers, letter carriers, or 
ing any thing confidentially committed to us. But put|spies, to whem it has been found necessary in argument 
it to the Senator who told us how safe ly all negotiations| to assimilate them. On the . 0th March, 95, in the re- 
might be entrusted to its management, whe ther he ever| cess of the Senate, by letters patent un ler the great broad 
knew any important subject of our confidential debates! seal of the United States, and the signature of their Presi 
that was not first whispe red about in the taverns of the} dent, (that President being George Washington, ) coun- 
city, aval soon afterwards alluded to in the public papers. |tersigned by the Secretary of State, David Humphreys 
rhe very subject before us is an instance of what i say;|Was appointed commissioner plenipotentiary for nego- 
the injunction of secrecy is not removed, and yet prov j-| tiating a treaty of peace with Algiers. By instructions 








ions, which it is supposed that treaty contains, are as | from the President, he was afterwards authorized to em- 
common a topic of discussion as if it had been published;| ploy Joseph Donaldson as agent in that business. In 
nay, in the warmth of debate, here, a open doors—j| May, of the same year, he did appoint Donaldson, who 
nut, sir, | will pursue that subject no further, lest I might, | went to — rs, and in September of the same year con- 


} aoa ; age 
in my own conduct, afford a proof of ae at T assert. § Suffer cluded a treaty with the Dey and Divan, which was con. 


me to repeat, that if ever there was a justification for the | firmed by anv ie ireys, at Lisbon, on the 28th November 














employment of a secret agency, the circumstances of thi alin the same year, and afterwards ratified by the Senate 
case afford it. If ever there wasa case in which ‘he diffi-|on the — d: ay of ———-_, 1796, and an ed both 
culty of confining to these walis what passes within them 6th May, 1796, appropriatin ge sum, 
when our doors are shut, this is that case. thousand dollars annually, for it into 
Grant that these were secret agents, and not public 
ministers: it is said, witha triumphant tone, show the | uttention of the Senate to all the facts of this 
power of the President to appoint them. Sir, I will do|case, with the previous remark, that the c ction 
this, so that every unbeliey ne polit cal apostle who| which it gives t » the constitution was mace in the earliest 





g ¢ 
doubts, may not o ly hear 1 see, but shall lay his finger! vears of the Federal Government, by the man who 
: ; 











on the claus {t is found in the express, unequivocal din the convention which m that constitution, ac 
authority given to the President to make treaties. If, r with the advice and assistance of the leading members 
under. this power, he himself : ld make a treaty with) of that body, all fresh from ‘ts discussion; men who had 
1 foreign minister, and submit it to the Senate, could it|taken prominent parts in every question that arose. T} 
ye objected t s being unconstitutionally negotiated 
Surely not by those who tend for literal constructic 
But no one has i.€ that may » it also by « 

ist h ) I i imbD aol r ] ib m 
Wl here 1s tl clause that restricts him to ch a 


We have seei that, by the } W of auions, other 
known and employed under the title of secret : 
the constitution, what fe reed construct 


t contains, can be made to show that | 


























hoes {f them when he deems it expe 
‘The power to make treaties is give 
»wer to employ all proper means to effect it 
cret agents are at times proper means, and therefore ,tion, acting under the solemn erve it 
may employ them; therefore, he must employ them’ inviolate, and without any pos them 
whenever he thinks publicity would endanger the failure | forget their duty, was this first thout a 
of his object. Now, sir, let us sce whether a practic gic dé ibt « it it pre 
construction, in every thing’ conformable to the princi. test, without « 1 A pre lent go the full 
ples I have laid down, has not been pursued, and from length of that which is now unhesitatingly call lawless, 
at period. A uniform practice in conformity with any }unconstitutional usurpation; beari ¢ the present act out 
particular construction is always strong evideuce that its in all its parts, in some roing nuch beyond it 
first construction is correct; as a} pl ed to our constitu- Like the | resent case, it was an Py int ent in tl 
tion, it is particularly persuasive, if it arose under the cess of a commissioner, with full po. sto mak tre 
m ment of those who framed the instrument, and. thos« powers were authenti ated as th were, 
best knew its intent; and it becomes almost conclusive, if signature of the President and the great seal of the 1 
th practice | been uninterrupted an unquestioned. | tion But it differs in this, that tl e con s to Col 
All th characteristics, unless ! greatly deceive myself, | Humphreys was an original a nt t, lore, 
will be found in the succession of acts te which I now in-|according to the new doctrine, more « ible, no 
te the attention of the Senate. minister havit g before been appointed to tt t th Al- 


eval with/giers. Whe » in this. , a] vious .ssion had 
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in the fact that the substitute negotiated and made the 
treaty—the minister remaining in Lisbon, and Donaldson 
going alone to Algiers, where the treaty was concluded. 
Mark, too, that the commission to Humphreys is. dated 
only three weeks after the adjournment of the Senate in 
March; that Donaldson was employed in May; and that 
neither Humphreys nor Donaldson were ever nominated 
to the Senate, although they of course met in the Decem- 
ber following. Look, sir, into the executive journal be- 
fore you. No nomination of Humphreys, under this com- 
mission--not a syllable said of Donaldson. Yet, when 
the treaty came, it was ratified; yet both Houses passed 
a law for carrying, eo vomine, this very treaty into effect; 
no squeamishness about the phrase under which the ap- 
propriation should be made; nothing hidden; the whole 
transaction—the mode of its execution—the agents by 
whom it was effected, broad seal and all—the appellation 
of the agent, commissioner plenipotentiary, which is now 


so offensive, all spread before the Senate, composed of | 


men, four-fifths of whom I may, I think, say, had either 
aided in making the constitution, or deliberated on the 
propriety of its adoption, and this treaty sent to them by 
George Washington. Yet, with all these badges of law- 


less, unconstitutional usurpation on its back, the treaty is} 


ratified—the law passes. No grave Senator, no inde- 
pendent representative rises to oppose this gross assump- 
tion of power. Did patriotism sleep on its post? Where 
were the watchful, the sworn guardians of the constitu- 
tion, thus palpably violated? 
jealous of their rights? 


And yet the violation, ** gross, open, palpable’’--more 
} I 


gross, more open, more palpable than the one we are | 


now warned against, because in more points it contradicts 
the construction that is affirmed as the only true and or- 
thodox faith by which we may be politically saved. Ought 
not this practical and contemporaneous construction, even 
if it stood alone, to create some doubt of the doctrines we 
are so vehemently urged to adopt’ Ought not the exam- 
ple of Washington, even if, in our superior wisdom, we 


now, for the first time, guided by new lights, find it | 


wrong, ought it not to command some little indulgence 
for those who follow it? 

Will it be said that this example does not apply’ Let 
the difference be pointed out; and where they differ, the 
example set by Washington will be found more at war 
with the principles laid down by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, than the acts which he now denounces as uncon- 
stitutional. 

Will he refer again to the war-conducting power, and 
call the treaty with Algiers an armistice? ‘The treaty it- 
self replies to this answer—it is a treaty of commerce, as 
well as of peace. 

But this is not an isolated case. In the very same year, 
on the same day of the vear, the 30th March, 1795, David 
Humphreys received another commission, by letters patent 
from President Washington, authenticated in the same 
manner, constituting him commissioner plenipotentiary 
for negotiating a treaty of peace with ‘the most illus- 
trious the Bashaw, Lords, and Governors of the city and 
kingdom of Tripoli,” with like power of substitution. On 
the 10th February, 1796, he transferred his powers to 
Joel Barlow; and, on the 3d January, 1797, Mr. Barlow 
made a treaty with the Bashaw and his Divan, which was, 
in like manner with the former, approved by Col. Hum- 
phreys, at Lisbon, on the 10th February, 1797, and was 
ratified by the Senate the following session. Here we 
find three sessions, after the commission, pass, before the 
reaty is presented to the Sens for its confirmation, 
during all which, no nomination of either Humphreys or 
Barlow was made. Surely, if a doubt had crossed the 
mind of the President, that mind of which the eminent 


ite 
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Where were the Senators, | 
Where the representatives of the | 
people, sent to guard the palladium of their liberties? All| 
silent; not a word of opposition; not a whisper of doubt. | 
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rere deliberation and prudence, if the 
shadow of a doubt had passed over it, would not the same 
regard for the constitution, for which he was equaiily re. 
markable, have induced him to consult his cabinet, to 
consult, as he frequently did, on other and less important 
occasions, the Senate? Sir, he had no doubts; the great 
est and best, and most prudent man in the country had 
no doubts. His advisers had none--the Senate had none. 
The House of Representatives did not hesitate; and the 
nation, filled with men whose minds were enlightened by 
| continued discussions of the constitution, approved. Yet 
we doubt. Nay more, we decide; and, admitting no con. 
trariety of opinion, stigmatize that very conduct thus pi 
sued by Washington, as lawless usurpation. That great 
}man, very soon after this, retired from office, carrying 
with him the benedictions of his fellow-citizens, and litt) 
suspecting that this wise and upright act of his administra. 
tion would draw down on those who copied it the 
proaches we have heard. John Adams, who, bes des th 
great share he had in forming the constitution, was pr 
eminently qualified to judge on every question relating to 
foreign intercourse; who might be styled the founder of 
American diplomacy——John Adams succeeded him. And 
he, too, strange as it may appear—he, too, fell into the 
same fatal error, or (if the case is as clear as is supposed 
was guilty of the same unpardonable fault. He, too, on 
ithe 18th of December, 1798, put his signature and tl 
| great broad seal of the nation to a paper, vesting Richard 
O’Brien, William Eaton, and James Leander Cathcart, 
with full powers to negotiate with the Dey and Regen 
of Tunis, alterations in a certain treaty made in the yea 
1797, by Joseph Famin, who calls himself a ‘* Fren 
merchant residing at Tunis, and chargé d’affaires of the 
United States.” These gentlemen made the new treat) 
}on the 6th March, 1799; vet neither the nomination ot 
the French merchant, who made the first treaty, (wh 
must have been in the time of General Washington, 
of the three other commissioners, was ever submitted 
the Senate. And it is remarkable that this last appointn 
was made on the 18th December, when the Senate ' 
|in session. 

During the administration of the next President, Thoma 
| Jefferson, only one treaty with the Barbary Powers (1 
|with Tripoli) was made; but as the negotiation was « 
ried on by Mr. Lear, the public minister of the Unit 
| States at that place, nothing can be inferred from this 
| transaction that bears on the question; but Jeflerson’s « 

| operation in the two appointments which I have qu 
|by General Washington, leaves no doubt of his consti 


|tion of the constitution. 
! 


| Here we have the practice of Washington, Adams, a1 

| Jefferson, uniformly the same, sanctioning every part 0! 
| the conduct pursued by the present Chief Magistrate; a 
in some instances, as I have shown, pushing the consti 
tion further than he has found it necessary to go. Bu 
this is not all: Mr. Madison comesnext. If any voice ca! 
be called the oracle of the constitution, it is his: if any 
practice under it can be deemed void of error or inte! 
tional wrong, it is that of the wise, the venerated Madiso! 
What did he do? He followed precisely the rout 
which his predecessors trod. In the year 1815, hostilit es 
having been commenced by Algiers, he commissione: 
William Shaler, and the gallant and lamented Decatur, t 
negotiate with them. They concluded a treaty on bow 
of the United States’ ship Guerriere. But he n 
nominated them to the Senate; yet the treaty, like th 
others, was ratified by the Senate in the succeed 
lsion, without a question as to their right to co-operate 
\the appointment. He it was, too, who, in the recess 
ithe Senate, sent the commission which made the treat) 
peace with Great Britain. 

| Again: Difficulties having arisen as to the executio! 
ithe treaty with Algiers, another commission was issued ( 
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the 24th of August, 1816, to William Shaler and Isaac |country between the Rio de 1 Norte ania the Sabine; and 


Chauncey, who renewed the former treaty, with altera-|made a charge on our treasury of five millions of dollars. 


tions, on the 23d of December of the same year. 
again the Senate were kept in ignorance of the appoint: | 
me! it, until the treaty was sent, to them for ratification. 


And | Yet, sir, this treaty was rat ified 1 by the Senate, and not one 


word of re ‘probation, not anaccent of doubt uttered as to 


|the i irre gularity of the commission by which it was nego- 


This is the last treaty with any of the Powers professing | tiatéd; and both Houses concurred in passing laws for 
the Mahometan faith, prior to the one that has given rise | carrying it into execution. 


to this discussion. And, in forming this, the President, 


Again: When Mr. Adams came to the Presidency, he in 


with stronger reasons for secrecy than any of his prede-|like manner, in the year 1826, commissioned Mr. Cc ‘lay to 
cessors had, has only, as far ashe has gone, followed their | treat of and conclude a treaty of commerce and naviga- 
example—followed his own and their construction of the | tion with the minister of Denmark; which treaty was signed 


constitution—and exercised no power that had not for | 
orty years been universally acknowledged to be legiti- 
mate. I bring the acquiescence down to this moment, 
because the questions raised on the Panama mission are 
not those to which this transaction gives rise. Then the 
objection was to an appointment of a peculiar nature—a 
mission, not to a particular Power, but to a Congress of 
Powers; it was not supposed to be strictly diplomatic; |« 
ir agents, it was feared, were to act as deputies toa 
confede rauve Government, — than as ministers. And 





to this was acdcde ed the difficulty, at that time first raised, to 
the power of creating a new Sinai in the recess; here, 


wwever, the first objection cannot apply, and the pre- 
vious uppointme 





nt by Mr. Adams takes aw: iw the second. 
The objection, then, to the making a treaty by secret 
gents, whose nomination is not sent to the Senate, . 1 
repeat, a new obje ction made to an establishe d, and, as I 


believe, a perfectly ctnetitittiends practice. The objec- 
tion is new, but it may yet be well founded, although I 
cannot perceive its force; and, not perceiving it, must be 
permitted to think it passing strange that it never before 


occurred to one sin ole » individ ial, whe »y has ever « X presse d 








his opinion on the subject, as far as my limited informa- 
tion poe 

Phere are two > Presidents whose nd opinio 
On Unis ) r to exain >» in ¢ » complet 
the : 

Kha oti: 

On Mi Mon: ) Ce on to ] P iconcv, n four ] 
ur p ‘ C d with the Ba ry Po rs; he had, there- 
fore, no comm ners to appoint to them; but he had 
participat s the head of the Department of State, in 
+} } } 





1ose which had been sent by Mr. Madison; and we may, 
herefore, fairly ippose, that, if the occasion had offered, 


he would have followed the same course. But, during 

iis Imin‘sty ition, and that of his successor, it vas found 
nvenient, in the exercise of the same constitutional righ 

{ making treaties, to employ other agents than ‘* ambas- 


sadors or public ministers,” to form treaties with Euro- 

i stian Powers, as had been formerly done 
with the Mahometan States of Africa. Diilerences had 
ed ever since the treaty of 1802 with Spain, not only 
i boundary, but on account of claims, to a vast amount 
rhe settlement of the div iding line between the United 
sand Mexico would take from or add to our terri- 
un extent sufficient for the establishment of several 


ates. And the 














acquisition of Florida had always been 

d as a matter of primary import: ince. If, then, 
l¢ Magnitude and importance of the objects; if the rank 
{ dignity of the party, ee that the negotiation 


ould be conducted by eee nisters, and that their 
‘ppointment should be confirmed b y the Senate, here was 
tne Case Here was not even the pl aof the recess. For 
ing the session of Congress, in 1818-719, Mr. Monroe 
‘veto Mr. Adams plen potentiary powers to treat with 


1¢ Mimster of Spain, and make a settlement of all these 
Nportant Matters. He gave these powers by commission 
inder the great seal. He never communicated the ap- 


omtnent to the Senate, although they were in session. 
Che negotiation was ere on in the ve ry place where 
hey sat, and was concluded before they adjourned, by a 
eaty which pure hased the two Floridas; settled our boun- 


wry, by abandoning our claims to the immense extent of 


Vou. VIL—17 





lof the Senate, and in like manner 


on the 26th of April, in the same year, during the sitting 
ratified by them, al- 
though the appointment of Mr. Clay was never made 
known to the Senate, and of course was not confirmed by 


lthem. And we, sir, we ourselves, every one of us, who 
7 


now hear or make these denunciations—we have ratified 
a tre aty mé ide with one of the gre atest Powers of chris‘cn- 
dom, by a plenipotentiary commissioned under the great 
seal, whose appointment was never sanct Sane or sent to 
the Senate for its advice; and that, too, a Power with which 
_— we we had no diplomatic intercourse—with Austria— 
made by the present Secretary of State, under a specia! 
appiciatan nt DV the President. Should it be said tha 
this practice of e mpleying a special m nister at home to 
make treaties with a foreign Power, is of modern date; 
that it does not, like the case of the ‘Mediterran an com- 
missions, run back to the early part of our diplomatic his- 
tory, I would answer that this, too, isan error, and that my 
construction is sanctioned in this also by the practice of 
Washington. As early as the year 1796, some doubts 
having arisen as to the operation of the third article of 
Mr. Jay’s treaty, Mr. Pickering was commissioned to ne- 
gotiate an explanatory article, which was agreed to, sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and ratified without any nomination 
of the negotiator to the Senate. 











Now, sir, does not this uniform, this unquestioned prac- 
tice, carried through every Presidency, from that of the 
father of h + country to that ¢ f the present incumbent; is 
it not strongly persuasive of the correctness of that con- 
struction which gives to the President the power to make 
treaties whenever he may deem it expedient, by a special 
agent, instead of a public minister—to give full powers, 


Ss 
under t eat seal, to 





such special agent, and to omit 
nominating him to the Senate when he thinks proper? 
Will it be said that the instances I have last mentioned 
do not apply, because the Se cretary of State was the 
agent’ But he was the agent only by the special com- 
mission, given to him by the President-—-a commis ion, 
without which he could not have acted, which as his full 
power, he was obliged to interchange with the minister 
with whom he treated, before the negotiation could be- 
gin. If, as Secretary of State, the duty could have been 
done, mere instructions would have sufiiced--no com- 
mission would have been necessary. Butin every instance 
commissions were delivered, in the same form, as to 
powers, that are used for ministers going abroad. The 
President might have selected any other individual, and 
the case is as strongly in point as if he had. Will the 
gentleman point out the difference between these cases 
which he, jointly with all of us, has approved, and that 
which he now so violently reprobates’? If the President 
may appoint a specialagent to make a treaty with a nation 
with whom we had none before, without submitting the 
nomination to the Senate; if he may make sucli an ap- 
pointment for a negotiation here, can he not make a simi- 
lar appointment for a negotiation to be carried on in Con- 

antinople’ If the latter is forbidden, where ts the clause 
that authorizesthe former’ If the former islegal, where 
is the clause that excludes the latter’ Are not both ex- 
ercised under the same constitutional authority? Why, 
then, sanction the one and denounce the other?’ It ap- 
pears to me that a 











satisfactory answer to these queries 
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would be difficult, even to the ingenuity of the mover of 
the amendment; and that it would be some cia di ficult | 
for him to show that there is any one of the inconveniences 
and dangers 
of commissioners, with full powers, 
country, that does not attach to negotiations by spe cial 
agents at home. But these dangers are imaginary in both 
cases. Nothing cither of them can do has any force until | 
we sanction it. And in requiring the assent of two-thirds | 


which he apprehends, from the appointment | 
going to a foreign | 


of the Senate to every treaty, those who made our form | 


of Government thought they might safely trust the dis- 
cretion of the President in selecting the 
making it. 

But to remove all ground for the distinction, take an in- 
stance from the same collection of treaties which I have 
before quoted. In the year 1818, Mr. Gallatin, then our} 
minister in France, was commissioned jointly with 
Rush, our minister at St. James’, to negotiate a treaty with 
England, in the same manner that the Secretaries of State 
were commissioned to negotiate at Washington. ‘This 
nomination was never submitted to t 
important convention, made under that 

ratified by the arp c 

appointec dat home, abroad, to christi: as well as infidels, 
in every form, in ever character i: aw shi ch the power can 
be exercised, and in ¢ very form acknowledged by the co- 
ordinate branches of Government to be constitutional and 

right; and yet, sir, itis now undertaken to arraign ¢ 
denounce it as a usurpation. The second ground of accu- 
sation, that the nomin: it: on, though made in the recess, was 

not submitted to the Senate w he n they met, has been an- 

ticipated. It may be justified on several grounds; which 

were those which actuated the President, as 1 am not in 
his counsels, 1 donot know. It may be justified on the 
necessity of keeping the mission a secret until the result} 
was known; on his constitutional pow« r of originating a 
secret mission w ithout the co- ope ration of the Senate; and 

on the inutility of naming persons to be co aiirenedi in offices 
which were temporary in their nature, and which must 
expire before the confirmation by the Senate could be 
made, or atany rate before it could reach them. Thus 
the treaty with the Porte having been completed before 
the adjournment of Congress at the last session, it would 
have been useless to confirm the powers of the negotia- 
tors. I pass over the argument to show that, although the 
letter of Mr. Offley particularly states that he signed the 
treaty on Sunday, yet he must have been mistaken, be- 
cause no christian ina country of infidels would be guilty 
of a breach of the christian sabbath. I pass that over 
with asking how often we ourselves, when duty required 
it, have not sat and deliberated within these very walls on 
the same sacred day; and whether disobedience to any of 
our legal acts, done at such a time, would be excused on 
the allegation of an impossibility of our having been guilty 
of the breach. 

Sir, I have now finished a task which I wish had fallen 
into abler hands. I have endeavored to show, that if the 
evil which is denounced as a lawless usurpation, be tried 
by a fair construction of the federal compact, by its co- 
tempora neous e Xposition, by the example of the best, and 
wisest, and most prudent men who have directed the 
affairs of the country, or by the uniform practice of every 
President, sanction ‘d by the acts or acquiescence of every 
Senate and every House of Rep resentatives since the in- 
stitution of our Government; if these are to weigh against 
the denunciation of the Senator rope \ irginia, then the 
accusation falls. He has urged it with v sand 
zeal—he has enforced it with his accustome d e loque nee; 
but, according to the best judgment that God has given me, 
I must say he has not supported it by a sin proof. 

Mr. TYLER rose when Mr. Livirnesros concluded, 
and stated his wish to address the Senate; but, as what he 
had to sav, would consume more time Senators 
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Sens ies ; oan here we 
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moved an adjournment. 
The Senate adjourned. 
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CRIMES 


IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, 


the Senate 


ithe cons‘sderation of the bill for the punishment of c: 


'within the District of Columbia. 


Mr. C. said that, when the 


Senate, debate arose on a motion by the gentleman fr 
to recommit 


South Carolina [Mr. Harner] 


bill was last befi 


the bill t 


| District Committee, with a vie w to striking out the ck: 
lrelative to punishment for duelling, or bei ing concer 


lin a duel. 


i| 


ind | Ip place 


imittee 


. imi nt C 
smmissioners | "tment, b 


the motion, that the sense 
taken upon it. 
would of course 


The amount and importance of the b 

Mr. pore the Senate, and the expediency of early acting 
jon it, induced him to waive any 
of the 
If the bill was 
yort the 
and he could see no necessity for 
cause the question might as well be taker 


remarks at this tin 
Senate might at on 
recommitted, the « 
bill with the cl 


its rec 


Mr. HAYNE explained the reasons why it had not 


in his power to make the motion at an earlier 


the s 


bill. 


was desirous of testing 
particular clause of the 


or so "modify it as to meet the 


nse 
If the 
, the committee would either strike 


F d: i\ 
of the Senate 01 
recommitment 
out the 


views of the Senate 


result 


|would be disposed to indulge him with this evening, 
The motion prevailed, and 


|speedy decision on the bill was desi irable, and he took 1 


occasion to 


|there would be no further opposition on his part. | 


| 


| 


the 


present provisions of the bill, not only the parti« 


victed of fighting a duel, but the bearer of the chalk 
ithe surgeon, &c.—every accessary—was to be pun 


iby five years’ hard labor in the 
ide ference 


to those who introduced this clause into t 
Se was of opinion that so severe a mode of punis! 


penitenti ary. Witl 


would destroy the whole object of the provision 
{punishment was so severe, that no jury would be fot 


enforce the provisions of the law. 
1 be adapted to the prejudices, the p: 


crime shorl 


The 


punish 


jand opin.ons of the people, and a milder cause wot 
found to answer a more practical purpose. Per! 
better course would be to strike out the clause altog: 
from the present bill, and then, by special statute 


iscribe the punishme nt for duelli ng. 
than the laws of any State of the 


-'cases should be, the several S 


This bill went fi 
Union on the su 


and he thought that if the C ongress of the United st 
under the auspices of the Senator from Louisiana, 
pass a law determining what the punishment 


lations of such a law. 


The bill was then ordered to be recommitted; 
CHAMBERS, 


suggestion of Mr. 


States would adopt th 


the vote was reconsid 


say, that, if this recommitment took pla 


> ¢ 


but, at 


land the Senate struck out the clause referred to altoget! 
Thus amended, the bill was passed. 


THE 

The Senate 
appropriation to pay the negot 
Mr. TYLER the 


ys 
sald, 


Senator 
Livincston] had commenced the speech ee 


TURKISH MISSION. 


having resumed the consideratien of 
iators of the Turkish tr 


from Louisiana 
he 


terday deli vered, by repeating, with much emp! 


w ords **a Jawless act, and in 


derogation of the rig 


the Senate.” These words had fallen from my cecil 
said Mr. T., and seemed to —. excited the fee! 
of the honorable Senator, and, some degree, his 


ple: asure. 


My colleague venti s no aid from me, 


other individual, to justi ify either his language or h 


duct. 


The motives of the last will at 


all times b« 


reproach; and the language which he may at ; 
use W ill never fail to convey most strongly the idea 


intended to represent. 


it is 


1 will, 


how ever, Sa 


\ 


3] 


he 


\, 


M 
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honorable Senator, that if either my colleague or myself 
ise expressions not familiar to the ears of courtiers, he must 
excuse our rusticity, and ascribe our fault to our course 
f education, and the land from which we come. T 
nhabitants of that republic are somewhat a bold and fear- 
less race, and practise upon a nciple which has been, 
for all time, prevalent among: hem, of calling things 

their rig If an done without law, 
thev call it | if in derogation of the richt of others, 
hey SAY SO, whomsoever it may offend. 

Che same gentleman has more than intimated that this 
yas not the proper place for this discussion; that it would 
have been bette carried it in secret session. 
i differ with him in this, as in much else. By and by I 
shall show that the opportunity was not afforded until the 
came up for consideration; but if it 
t chamber is no plac . for 
mstitutional question. It was proper, 
he debate should be in 
should 


Dr} 
pri 
t t 
} 


nNAMeCs. act be 


aw ke S55 


to have on 


ll upon your tabl on 


. hee Ny, Our Sccl the dis "us- 
of a great ¢ 
1eve ry = pint of 
Here, b 
In the fix 
‘ven for our ¢ 
me upon this 
i forced uUpen 
ids, I leave to others 
Ile 


this 
attack 
de 


om what motives, 
Every 
vrue, Ina day or two after 
LHC? ] 
een pursued in regar lhe 
itinople. 


early day 


DE “ane 


to daclerminie. 


can testify that my ec 


+1,° . 2. > ** 4 } 

; S@at tins session, ann nis Opposition to the 
} 

late n 


course which had ] 


to 


Lis- 


sion Constai The tate knew 


is OpPabions b- 


muis, the palpa 


al aiil 


| in, the ¢ 
course troversy might 
eld to this. The 
us, and the unity 
have, with but one ) 
tin broken up. This claim of 
ith the Pr 

, ivate ; 


1 } 
ive been avoided, h 


‘ 
} . ) 1 = 
torch of discord has been thrown um0)ne 


ol the party with wich we excecp- 
on, acted, is for the 
a ’ 

individuals, ré ne merely on acontract w 


dent, is diverted from the ordinary cx 


vadiv du il le hy slati 


g neral pl 


atte mpte d to be 1 
ppl 
fam awal 

ul cry 

to illustrate its character Ihe 

my coll 

on th's qi 


night succeed 
del vere j 
estion, the ic a the 


} 


ssead 


on Which 


L his ] 


Potomac 


IOWCT- 
was 
tain torrent 


{ apart of the bridg 
I 


shore. <A 


harcine 


, 
he Presid ’ 
} 


} 
the mou 


rentlem 
} 
3S, th 


WW c 
is Mans on 1s 
1 4? } 
if tess proau ~< 
thaw; 

} ' . 
l shall as 


hismatics w] themselves, no n upon what 
I 


atte 
shall be ( 
by the p litical Catholic church i 


t j 
tisd 


und, t or committed: and we pro 
n 
n } ~h 3 

he Witch In our CcCoOnsc enc<¢ 


ipprove—which those who have the manag 


allair are 
all ar 
of wrath are 


perve 


told in advance we cannot : 
i ulce 1 As 

to be emptied on ¢ 
rsion of all Justice, of all 


petrate the ror, irely 


W ¢ de n | 
y al 
Those 
must st sponsible for 
esulting from it. 
’ lr. President, under all ciret 
owever tated, to be faithful to the 
Oo perp tua shor Id be the i 
isttument, and 


imstances, 
constitution. 
gard to that 
emphatically t into whose 
s committed by the parties to the compact of 
r es m Ly SUCCEE d, and Ww ll succeed each 

: hine with brilliancy to-day, may be 
from their spheres to-morrow; convulsion may 
convulsion; the battlements may rock about us, 
storm 


motto of : 


more 1ose 


nd + » - 4 . ,* 
ind the rage in its wildest furv; but while the con- 
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is preserved inviolate, the liberties of the coun- 
try will be secure. When we are asked to lay down the 
constitution 1 pon the shrine of party, our answer is, the 
price demanded is too great. If required to pass over 
its violation in silence, we reply, that to do so w ould be 
infidelity to our trust, and treason to those who sent us 
‘The constant effort of Virginia has béen directed 
to its preservati the political confict of the hour has 
never led her to yield it for an No matter with 
what solemnity the attended; although 
sanctioned by the two Houses of Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the Unit “d by judicial de- 
cision, she has not halted in \ low little, then, 
1 to represent her, if we could so far 
forget ourselves as toh ybble inourcourse. Let me, sir, be 
distinctly understood. I lay down no rule for others. Sena- 
ules for U No doubt 


s equally pur ind honora- 


stitution 


}] > 
nere. 


instant. 


| 
peen 


violation has 


d States 


should we be entitl 


will preseribe r 1emselves. 


ll will 1 
A} 


pic 


»e governed by motive 
b if, he Iding the 


ject, | should esteem myself the 


opinions which I do upon this sub- 


veriest recreant to my 


most solemn obligations, if [could br 
port this appropriation 
t ri I 


Senator from Louisiana lias pronounced it 


whic 1 We made—a new d scovery, Sil 
Lto the the other day, that th 
vs been denied to the President of send- 
: courts of his own mere m 
yverv is new, nor the doctrine: both 
stitution itself, as I shall presently 
u letter of that instrument. 
What was tl { which but a few years since di- 
vided this Senate? What was tl Panaina que stion, but 
the bone, flesh, and sinew of this 

| Mr. LIVINGSTON explain d. He had spoke of se- 
cret agencic 8: one had ever objected to them as un- 
constitutional. 

Sir Mr. Tres, 


if, said 


have 


ry 


e 


not senat 


prov < 


o foreign tion? 


r ministers t 
r, neither the di 


Id as t! c 


re as Ol 
demonstrate, { 


ul 
ni very 


rat 


qaquestion 


in 


in the 
or mission. But 
Panama What was that? 
abstract declaration made by 

lepute ministers without 
competency 

r. He did not appoint, however, 


this is no 


a secret embassy, 


secret agency, 
diplomatic sense, but 
let us re rn to the 
Nothing more than 
Mr. Adan 3, that r ‘ 
the inte ‘position of the Senate fell 
the Executive powse 
he const:tution required, nominated persons to 

for | yet what 

e pursueca tood on th's floor, 


I 
and uld 


question. 
within the 


was 
m 
er to shoulder, nineteen Senators, who, 
f rlocked, mov cd with ble 
an phalanx upon that enemy-principle 
ion. The 

n 


idvice and consent; and 


c 
There then : ar 
sho 

elds the irresist 


to overthrow the constitut 


1e Navy ved the resolution i 


olved, as . he Senate, inasmuch as 
he Executive might, 
1 Senate, be hereafter 

upon to justify the exercise of a similar power, 
owe it to themselves and the States they represent, 


to protest, 


um of powers thus t yt 
i 


i e 
t sufte re | to pass unnotice 


they 
and they do hereby solemnly, but respectful- 


ue 


ly . prot st, aga same.”’ 

Mark you, sr—amere claim setup. ‘The apprehen- 
sion, that that m ght he called into prece dent, to Justify 
the exercise of a similar power by some future Execu- 
tive, was sufficient to produce so sclemn a resolution as 
Let us look to what was uttered 
of th vot 


ad to the 


that which I have read. 
il 


1debate on that question The stat has 


already been mentioned. Senate some 


ofthe remarks which fell fromthe presen 
Navy. Before | do so, however, let me speak 


conv I do not velieve ua hadany a ency 
MUSSIOI 


t Se 


cretarv ofthe 
mv honest 
tions. g 


1 do not | 


Nncoensistency sO 


nM ac | 


IVISInNg this 
Leve that 
gross and palpable. has more 


his adh 


rp le 


he could 


confidence in the 
fe 


’ ’ 1 
firmness ol sion to the principles of the const:tu 
i i ‘ 
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tion than myself, In hi + attachmen nt to the great doctrines|nerated by its patronage.” Yes, sir, and we shall 

of the democratic party, he is a fit and proper represen-|lampooned and vilified for the course which we now p 
tative of the State of which he is a native—a State which} sue. My colleague read correctly the handwriti: 

has been distinguished by nothing more, strongly than by|the wall. What was fact formerly will be fact 

her un‘form devotion to the constitution. That starin our) But let the storm rave, if it shall be so willed by tho, 
political galaxy wane er shed “disastrous twilight,” or un-| who control the operations of particular presses; I staid 


dergone eclipse. Sir, I speak not ea cathedra. | have bad | here the advocate of the constitution, and, if nec« 
no syllable of volcan with that gentleman; but, from|I am ready to become the victim in its place. 
my knowledge of hischaracter, and other circumstances,| Iam not yet done with the Secretary of State. [ wil] 


1am led to the opinion which I have expressed. ‘*,1/ read you a paragraph from a speech delivered by hin 
view,” said Mr. Branch, referring to the resolution, **the | what was commonly called ‘*the Rules of the Senate, 
usurpation which it notices and purports to repel, asa Jink | speech delivered since I have had the honor of a seat 
im the chain, threatening the most portentous and cala-| this floor. 

mitous consequences to the liberties of this people.’’| * The same dispositionto fimit the popular branch w 
**Isolated, unconnected with any thing else, yet so plain-| forcibly illustrated in the discussions of the foreign j 
ly and palpably conflictir.g with the letter — me of} course bill in 1798. It was upon that occasion cont: 
the constitution, it is truly appalling to the friends of li-| and successfully, too, that the House of Representativ: 
berty.” And again, ‘*It is time to re-enact magna charta; | had no diseretion upon the question of appropriation | 
itis time to re-assert the principles of the declaration of | the expenses of such intercourse with foreign nations ; 
indk p ndence.” ‘The mere assertion ~ the President} the President saw fit to establish; that they would be jus 
that he possessed the power of appointing ministers, and of |ly obnoxious to the imputation of gross delinquency 
originating a mission, without consulti ing the Senate, pro-| they hesitated to make provision for the salaries of 
duced these sti ong expressions . Magna cl harta was violated, ee ministers as the President with the assent of the 
and the principles of ‘the Government required to be re-| Senate should appoint. What would be the feeli 
ass¢ red. I might multiply quotations from the same jreal and unchanged re publicans in re lation to such do 
speech, all equally impressive, but I will pass to that de-|trines at this day ? Associated with them was thi 
livered on the same question by a gentleman, then ajavowal that it belonged to the President alone to de: 
Senator, now- a member from Kentucky in the otherj|on the propriety of the mission; and that all the co 
House. 1 deem it necessary to quote but one sentence in| tional agency which the Senate could of right have, 
order to exhibit his strong convictions on this claim of|to pass on the fitness of the individuals selected as m'nis 
power set up by Mr. Adams. [Mr. Tyier here readjters. It was pretensions like these, said Mr. Van Bu 
trom Mr. Jounson’s speech. ] **T think I might risk the lren, aided by unceasing indications, both in the in 
decision of this question upon the hazard of a universal |and external movements of the Government, that 
and unanimous opinion as to the piain common sense }duced a deep and scttled conviction in the public 
meaning of the constitution.” To cite passages equally | that a design had been conccived to change the G 
strong from the speeches of others, would not be difficult. | ment from its simple and republican form to one, if 
The opinions then uttered by my colleague are the same |monarchical, at least too energetic for the temper of 





rn 

















that he has enforced in this debate. But I will give you | American people.” Indeed, sir, the avowal that the P 
the expressions and opinions of a gentleman who stands |sident alone possess d the power to decide on th: 
° ; \ r 
more immediately connected with the proceeding now | pricty of a mission, and that all our agency cons 
the subject of discussion. I mean the Secretary of State |determining on the fitness of the minister to be 
’ g 
—the person immediately charged with the management | not monarchical, is at least too energetic in its ter 
of our diplomatic relations—-one upon whose advice the | bold, and somewhat reckless; and yet a mission orig 
é ! } a, . ' » af er : 
President doubtless reposed with confidence I} haveland not even the names of the ministers sent 
eP .L: > a . , 
found no speech of his reported on Mr. Branch’s resolu-| Senate; and, that, too, notwithstanding a long sess 
i 5 , b 








tion, and imagine that = delivered none; but he spoke |that body had, in fact, intervened. Ww hy, sir, b 

on the Panama question, properly so called, and subse-| only a bold avowal, but the actual exe cution of that 

quently on the rules of the Senate. Letus see his speech | w ith a vengeance. Not only no previous consultat 
*. inn . a Los ‘ ‘. ‘ - . . na 

on the first question. [Here Mr.T. read from that speech.]| with, but no nomination even ever submitted. The 5 


«© The measure is deemed to be (that of sen ding ministers | cretary also voted for the resolution of Mr. Branch i 
to Panama without previously consulting the Senate)}only form in which he could express his opinion. A 
within the constitutional competency of the Executive; lyet, ‘sere those shoes were old” with whicli he fo!! 
that we are only consulted to obtain our opinion on its| (not ‘*like Niobe, all tears,” but with a heart full 1 
e ae cy, anc d because it is necessary to come to us for | and gladness, ) the last administration to its grave, the san 
appropriation, without which the measure cannot be | doctrine is carried into full practice. What, sir, mak 
saan into effect. Yet, sir, the first blow that was struck | war upon an abstraction; cause the thunders to roll and 
in that great contest which subsequently convuised the | the lightnings to flash, in order to annihilate a mere al 
country, and the first voice that was raised to arrest the |straction, and yet call upon us to sanction its practic ul 
current of events then setting in, (speaking of the sugges-| plication! Will gentlemen recant thus their opi: 
tion which was made by the first Adams relative to the| solemnly recorded’? Shall it be said that w € can give t\ 
mission to Berlin,) were on points, to all substantial pur-|re adings to the constitution, and that that which is un 
poses, identical with the present. Is it not a startling, if | stituti ional in Mr. Adams’s time becomes right and pr 
not an ominous circumstance, that so soon under the pre-|under General Jackson? Shall we put off our opino 
sent administration we should have presente d to us, in | with as much facility as we do our gloves? Have we not g 
such bold relief, doctrines and principles, which, in the | grounds to complain of the Secre tary of State, if he ad 
first year of that to which I have referred, laid the pr in-| vised this mission? and that he did so, I cannot bring 


ciples of the most bitter and unrelenting feuds Does | self to doubt. Has not the whole Jackson party cause to 





the analogy stop here? The men who then opposed the|complain? Was there any question on which that part) 
mission to Berlin were denounced as opposit ionists—as a| stood so deeply committed as on this? None, sir; not} 
faction who sought the gratification of their personal views Even if there existed an aptness in the cases ret 


the expense of the pu blic good. They were lampoon-|to by the Senator from Louisiana as furnishing precedent 
ed and v if fied by all the presses support ng and supported | to justify this mission, howsoever they mig “ht inflt 
by the Government, anda host of malicious parasites ge- ithe President, they can furnish no excuse for the $ 
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tary, his constitutional adviser. ‘Those cases were all|the circumstance of these persons having been engaged 
paraded in the discussion on the Panama question; they |on asecret mission converts them into mere secret agents 
were commented on, and their force overthrown. Can|of the President, | beg to know what becomes of us 
an actor in that proceeding now repose for his justifica-| when we go into secret session. .Do we cease to be 
tion on precedents which had been declared of no force | public agents while sitting with closed doors? True, we 
or effect? Cet it not be said that the President is alone |sit not then in public, but in secret; but what new cre- 
liable to be questioned. ~The constitution has placed |dentials are made out for us? Away, then, with these 
wound him advisers in the several departments, and for flimsy apologies. Let us meet this question boldly and 
the counsel they may give him they are answerable, not fearlessly. Let us tell the President that he has erred. 
only to him, but to public opinion. Let us be true to ourselves, to our constituents, but, 

But, Mr. President, we are told by the Senator from jabove all, to the constitution. What is the language of 
Illinois, [Mr. Kawr,] that these persons were not public |that high instrument? ‘* He shall nominate, and, by and 
ministers. Now, sir, there is an old saying, anda very | with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint, 
wise one—‘* save us from our friends, and we will take |ambassadors, and other public ministers and consuls, 
care of our enemies; and never was it more applicable judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
than on the present occasion. If an attempt is made to |the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
xcuse a thing, and the excuse prove insufficient, better , provided for and established by law.” The obligation 
by a hundred times had it never been urged. Why, |to nominate is one thing, that to appoint another. An 
sir, if these were not public agents, what in the name of |appointment cannot precede a nomination, nor can tt take 








1 
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i 
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common sense were they? Formerly, and no doubt it is | place without the advice and consent of the Senate. Did 
still the case, kings and potentates had their private am-|the Pr dent nominate these commissioners, these am- 
bassadors. They are deputed to transact some matter |bassadors, these official agents? Ge ntlemen can take 
ippertaining solely tothe King, their master. They may |their choice of term No. Didhe appoint them?’ Yes, 
be charged, like an Earl of Suffolk in former times, to,no one doubtsit. Has he appointed them by and with 
negotiate a tre ity of marriag : or, like somebody else, | the advice and consent of the Senate? No: for no nomi 
to tulations on the birth of an heir appa-|! ition ever was submitted to the Senate W hat, then, is 
re e acrown jewel. These would, indees , the inference? It is plain and palpable; I ne« d not ex 
be private agents, such as the President, not as President, | press it Sir, is not this enough to give us pause’ Lan 
but as an individual, may employ. But who would think | guage cannot be clearer, sense more unincumbered, or 


fora moment of quartering such agents on the treasury’ 
; ' 


ves character to the | well to the ministers sent by Mr. Adams, so far as their 


? ; ee : : : 
injunction more Obvious. These arguments apply as 





Sir, itis the employment whicl 























agent. If sent on a high embassy, involving the com- true character has been made known, as to those sent by 
mercial interests of the country, whether his character|President Jackson. No one can sanction the one and 
be publicly known or not, is wholly immaterial; and the |disapprove the other, or disapprove the one and sanction 
very quotation from Martens, which he has relied on, is |the other By a subsequent clause in the constitution, 
ifh t to satisfy the Senator of this: for, says that |authority is given to the President to fill vacancies occur 
writer, ‘*secret embassies are of many sorts.” |ring during the recess. No man can mistake the true 
If tl ourt to which he is sent (speaking of one em-|meaning of that clause—vacancies which occur between 
ployed on a secret embassy) ‘*be informed of the | s ssion 1 session of Congress should be filled by th 
object of his mission, he ought to be granted all the invio-| lent; but he 1 ind to nomina to the Senate 
lability due to him as minister.” Did Mr. Rhind mak | luring th SS su ling such »pointment; and to 
known to the Porte his true character? Was he not}guard and limit this power, th mmission expires with 
2" sed i th cuaract¢ Did h } exhibit his jsuch ; nh \ th eadin ould est t P SI 
credentials, « to negotia ; id conclude i}d t with unlimited and un itrollabl powel ( W 
t itv of commer 1 nay gatiol VW ) doubts this ip ssibly mistake at t 30 pia ilv, so cl rly expressed 
Tine fact tha the t itv is ratifi l, ik all tha i sk 1 hav L to th Senate th clau 1 the constitution 
But, sir, in t alamentabl positio lis argument of lating s ct. Ihave saidt ! nan ¢ ld 
the g ntleman pl iced by the President’s own avowal, it ke the mean ne Lb g | ave torecant that expression. 
made but a day since in the face of the public? [hold |Th yne class of men who may struc lifferently 
in my hand the In llig icer of t I } tes! », they ¢ all t mselves; but no more hk i : 
i message f 1 th resident to the n of former times *‘than Ito Hercules.” They b 
Sy x a letter from Mr. tto the earth, nor deal with it justly; they sp , 
of certain hne Arabian st ls pres rTo lon which ey walk I lov iz the | rhts of 
the Sultan Here Mr. 'T. read a portio ewildered imagination, they h inte speculations, 
letter, in which he uses the following nd, in th mad er, trampl ler foot 1 s natu- 
ugh this was evidently not intended to me (speaking |ral and chartered. ‘The constitution presents no 
f the present) in my Official capacity, since the ministers |in the w Its languace, ho and pl 
were aware I could not accept th m as such, still th gift |constru yan ambiguous text to t their ruine 
as one that could not be returned without givi ie isigns. E thing is too plain and simple for tl 
ffence.”” And, but for his official « pacity, said Mr. ‘T., |minds. Th y vo for splendor; and what does not 
why should Cong ss b trouble l with t l “81 eC ‘ ) thi > May ve ts ) t S, 
The mandate of the constitution intcrposes wit all the trib Sir, I take 1 simple, 
leclarat Nn, ‘that no person holdir , any office o rua of the « Ss isIf I 
or ist under the United States shall, without t re | t it should be, but what ’ l I 
ent of Congress, accept of ‘ny present, kc. from any |come to decide upon it Th 1 f ou 
King, prince, or foreign State.”’ The President, then, |ancestors framed it; and when Ia isked t : nee it 
‘knowl dg Mr. Rhind to have been an officer of Go-|for the policy of the hour, I answer, ' No matter by 
vernment; and, as I am indifferent about names, if gen-|what circumstances | may be surr led—a l, slan 
tlemen choose to unminister Mr. Rhind, if | may coin a/dered, vilified, as much as my bit st enemies may 
p ITase, I care not, so they do not deny that he was an pl ase—this shall be my nswel Ey v day’s « xperen 
omice r of the Government. The language of the consti- satisfies me, that, amidst all the turn ind confusior )f par- 
tution embraces as well the case of an ofthc: r, however | ti 2 the first post of safety mid DY The ¢ Litutior 
subordinate, as of an envoy extraordinary But, sir, if! tl ‘ond post of safi , to stand by t stitution 
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and the last post of safety is, to stand by the constitu- 
tion. 

The Senator from New Jersey 
as matter of history, the nomination by the elder Ac lams, 
in 1799, of Mr. Smith, as minister to the Porte; for what 
purpose, [amataloss toimagine. The appointment was 
made, but not accepted. In my conception, it operates 
disadvantageously to the recent proceeding. 

When a boy, I learned that the elder Adams was the 
advocate of strong government. He had held up, by 


[Mr. Dickerson] cited, 


his writings, the British Government as the most stupen-| 
deemed it} 


dous fabric of human invention; and yet he 
his bounden duty to send no minister to Constantinople 
without previo mushy submitting the nomination to the Sen- 
ate. Was there any greater necessity for doing so in this 
instance than in that? The objects were the same. 
be said that secrecy was more necessary now than then, 
might not the message have enjoined secrecy’? 
there any man here who would have betraye d his trust? 
But, sir, are the forms of the constitution to be disre; grard- 
ed, because the Executive may deem it proper to Keep 
from the knowledge of the world its schemes of « liplo- 
macy? What is this but to make the Executive superior 
to the constitution? 


With regard to the precedents relied upon in this de-} 


bute, I have one answer for all of them; and it is, that, 
even if they were all in point, the constitution would re- 
main unchanged. Shall we consecrate Shall 
we plead precedent to justify error? Is the legislation 
of Congress, or the action of the Executive Department, 
above the const tution? 
trol the creator? Pile precedent upon precedent until 
you make Ossa like a wart, 
cation is furnished for the Executive. Sir, | am willing 
to admit that these precedents may be urged, and I care 
not how successfully, in excuse of the President. They 
have misled others, and why not him? Butin my opinioi 
he has been misled; and it is my solemn duty to say so. 

My colleague has antic ipated the 
and it s be idle for 
ground over > has gone. 
plication to now 
stress is laid on the circumstance that treaties 

ted the retary of State. Now, I 

an to decide a question not before me, but I can well 
aoe strong difference betw that 

Secretary of State is an officer known 

He ed to, and appointed 
advice nt of the Senat He 
} diplomatic relations of the 
sters near thus Gov 
lence. He j 
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channel throug! 1 which tim of 
are made known to foreign nations; and I can see no 
great impro priety in e President’s investing him with 
power to sign a treaty which the Secretary has himself 
negotiated, and to exchange its ratifications. But, sir, to 
make that case parallel with the present, imagine that 
the President commissions him as a minister to fore 
country, W any ition to the Senate sup- 
pose he app ints him Secret of State, without 
sanction or rity Senate; then a case like 
under discuss.on arises; a 1 answer to both 
constitution for 
expressed to you “anda vy Ow conv 
MAny 
& views “om the 
different 
tors will, no doubi, 
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glorious is that mime: Ww hen he exercised his veto 


| over certain bills during the last session of Congress, |: 


‘had my most unqualified applause. 
|in his career to applaud. 
; blood on the embattled plain in behalf of his country 





| object: 


{ have seen much 
The patriot who has shed hj 


will not hesitate to approve the effort which is made 
save the constitution from the effect of an error 
which he may have fallen. He ratifies no error of « 
The two Houses of Congress, no doubt with solemn con 
victions of both its expediency y and constitutionality, | 
a bill, which, in his estimation, infringes on the con - 
tion; with Roman firmness he forbids its becoming a law 
Shall we rival this example, or shall we be less fa'thful 
to the trust confided to us? The different departinent 
of the Government are intended to check each oth 
In the Legislature each branch has a check upon 
other, and the President on both, while each has a c!} 
on him. We will do our duty, then, as becomes us 

It is, however, repeated, that it is now too late 
we should have objected to ratifying the 1 
{ had hoped not to have heard this argume nt re} 
after the conclusive answer which was given to 
colleague. When a treaty is submitted t 


| the only que stion which pro perly arises is, 


Shall the creature claim to con-| 


and yet no sufficient justifi-| 
}a sound discretion in choosing between them. 


| 

ithe benefit of others’ labor, and we 
| No one denies it. 
all those | 


| vidual. 
| duty, 
jor equitable. 
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do not| course 


| 
| 





inten- | 
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\force. 
}but the first i 
iturned. 
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| the i 


yal | not 


dent}! 


good, or is it bad? Ifthe first, it should be 
the last, rejected. The President is inve 
power negotiate all treaties; and when h 
sppropriation to the ministers employed in 
the question then for the first time comes up 
ee legality of their appointment. Here, then, 
reason for not having discussed this matter in se¢ 
sion, apart from all others. But, furthermore, two al 
natives were presented, and we hada right to ex 
Wew 
that which would produce the sh; 
Again, it is said that we have taken to ours: 
sought to pay t 
It has never beendened. But! ta 
it that there is a manifest difference between an ap] 
tion made by the Government, and one made by 
The addresses itself to our 
other to our convictions of what 
To sanction the first, to 
which the administration has pursued 
principle. ‘To respond to the suppbleat 
ndividual, is to obey the suggestions of a ben 
|policy. The error of Government we will not 
but we will redress to the man the injury 
error may have produced, hut it must be on his 
petition or applic ation. The Secretary of Stat 
then be vitness in behalf of the ap] 
an officer of Government making a re 
ipon us. I[ care not, however, fur the mere 
which this thing is done, peoeeaee the great prin 
saved; and, before I take my seat, [ shall m 
amendment which will save that oa ine ‘ple. 

Why, then, should we have been goaded into 0} 
tion to the administration by a perseverance in a ¢ 
W hich we cannot approve? Why presente d to the 
in an attitude which we earne -stly desire to avoid 
part of the policy of the times? Here 
differed from the President but upon 
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importance—we ac 
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sacrifice 
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as 


tofore — fol Wi 


one 
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g es 
acted then, as we do 
We deemed it then, as the 
advisers of the President, our imperious duty 
from him in opinion. ‘The principle involved was int 
mately connected with the freedom of the pr W 
deemed it as hazardous to make the press the pré 
subject of Executive favor, as of Executive displ 
influence of money is more ible than 
In this cou ntry there is no danger from 
a ver by which free 
ested upon the good sense 
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for our vindication, and folded our arms in silence. We 
thereby gave the most conclusive evidence of our cesire 
for the President’s success in the administration of the 
Government. What was our reward’? Were we treated 
with ordinary civility? We were declared to be in oppo- 
sition to the administration. Hard names were bestowed 
upon us; abuse copiously poured out on our heads; our 
motives ussailed and misrepresented; our designs repre- 
sented as dark and evil. ‘This language has been per- 
sisted in for the last twelve months. Cui bono? For 
the geod of the President, or of the party to which we 
belong? Is this the way to attach high-minded 

ny cause’ Human nature, speaking almost 


cations have already been given of a contrary character, 
and [ hail them as a sure augury of success. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tyxer offered the following proviso, 
by way of ame ndment to Mr. Kane’s proposition: 

‘“ Provided, always, ‘That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as sanctioning, or in any way approv- 
ing, the appointment of these persons, by the President 
alone, during the recess of the Senate, and without their 
advice and consent, as commissioners to negotiate a treaty 
with the Ottoman Porte.” 

Mr. BROWN, of North Carolina, next rose, and ob- 
men to/served, that, when he had taken his seat that morning, 
audibly |he had entertained but little expectation that he should 
from the heart of all, answers in the negative. A new|have entered into the discussion of the subject then under 
discovery was made. My colleague was represented as j consi ideration; but, unprepared as he was, the extraordi- 

an old federalist, the moment he gave a vote consecrated, nary course which it had taken had induc ed him to de part 
as | verily believe it to be, to the purest republicanism. |from that determination, and to claim the indulgence of 
The history of his life, e xhibi ting him as it did, reared|the Senate, succinctly to present his views in opposition 
in the very arms of democracy, was not sufficient to pro- ito the motion which proposed to strike out the appropria- 
tecthim. ‘The circumsts ao of his being an actor in the | tion making compensation to the commissioners appointed 
spirit-stirring crisis of 1798-9; of the part which he bore | by the President of the United State 
in that session of Congress w hich witnessed the retirement | of commerce with the Turkish Goverm 
of the elder Adams from the Presidency; of the un iform |: ilso to the amendment proposed | by the 
consistency of his life in adhering to the governmental | ginia, [Mr. Tycer,] because 
doctrines with which he set out; of the ‘distinguished | las he conceived, charge the 
part which he bore in the late arduous struggle; nothing 


to negotiate a treaty 
nent. He objected 
Senator from Vir- 
its adoption would, in effect, 
Exec utive with a violation of 
| the constitution, by the appointment of commissioners to 
was sufficient to protect him from this charge, or shield |treat with the Turkish Government without the ction 
him from the bitterness of these hostile attacks. For|of the Senate--—a censure, which he deemed not only un- 
myself, 1 had nothing but a conscious integrity to plead in le: alled for, but wholly unmerited: uncalled for, because 
my behalf, and that ‘availed me as little as the services of |the present was not a fit occasion to express it, if at all de- 
my colleague availed him. Our own constituents re unmerited, because, in his opinion, the exercise 
no complaint; on the contrary, I seriously declare that Ij of the power by the Executive wes in pursuance of the 
have scarcely seen the man within the broad limits of | constitutional aut! hority, which appropriately belonged to 
Virginia, who did not approve our course. To use the |that department of our Government. 
language of one of her citizens, that ‘‘unterrified’”? com- We had, in substat nee, been told, if the Senate sanctions 
monwealth can never be operated on by causeless clamor. | thi s proceeding, by voting for the appropriation, without 
None of these attacks were made from thence, or from ainst the alleged usury 
any part of the South. Nor did any come from the West. lof this body “will | be mpereh, and that it will be 
From whence then did they proceed’ They came from |dering one of our most important pond ers to the Executis 
the North, and in all their violence from one particular | branc h of the Government. He claimed the 
State. ‘all you this backing of your friends?” Is this|terpret the previsi f the constitution 
the mode to consolidate a party? It isa modern discovery, | could not admit that it had been all d 
and unknown heretofore to the world. We could ot | guardianship of any particular members of th: Ne 1 
justify it to ourselves, then, Mr. President, to remain jcould he permit himself to t all, when in their 
silent on this new occasion on which we are compelled to | opinion occasion called for i muld unite in repell 
differ from the administration. Our opinions and our|/any attempt, from any quarter, which was in der¢ 
arguments will go to our constituents, and I fear not the|of the authority and character of that branch of th 
result of the verdict they will return. | vernment. 
This has been called a mere question of power between} Thehor 
the Senate and the President. Sir, it is a question whe-| has 
ther the constitution is supreme, and binding upon all. 
But if we were now forming the Government, | would 
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add to the power of the President not even so much 
would turn the scales by the hundredth part of a hair. 

rhere is already enou; oh of the spice of monarchy in the 
Presidential office. There lies the true 7 unger to our in- 
stitutions. It has already become the great magnet 
attraction. The struggles to attain it are destined to en- 
list all the worst passions of our nature. It is the 
Pandora’s box. Place in the President’s hands the 
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ment of 
true | 


to the door of the Sees by conferring on him = un- | 


controlled power of appointing to office, and libert 
not abide among us. In the language of Lord Ch: ve n, 
this would be to inflict the icvemed cabile vulnus. 
poppy, or mandragora, or all the drowsy sirups 
world, could medicine” us **to that sweet 
we uuld thereby lose. No, sir; the ght 
is already studde d with je wels, and ambition 
urges its yotaries to clutch it. What would it 
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dent, calculated to alarm the fears of those most devoted | 
to a rigid construction of the constitution, of which num- 
ber he professed to be one. 

He would now proceed briefly to examine the transac- 
tion which had been so severely ‘animadverted upon. The 


facts connected with it were briefly these, and had already | 


been ably discussed by the gentleman from Louisiana. 


When the present administration entered on the discharge | 


of its public duties, it found that the preceding atta 
tration had appointed confidential agents to ascertain if ¢ 
treaty could not be made with the Turkish Gover iad 


and to effect that object if itcould be done. This mission | ‘I 


having failed to accomplish its purpose, and one of the 
commissioners appointed under the late administration 
having returned to the United States, the President, anx- 
jous to open new and lucrative channels of trade to the 
commercial enterprise of our citizens, appointed Mr. 

Rhind and Captain Biddle, in conjunction with Mr. Offey, 
to effect, if practicable, that which the late administrat.on | 
had failed to do. To this it was objected, that it was an 
assumption of power, in violation of that provision of the | 
constitution which declares that the President ‘ shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators pre- 
sent concur; and he shall nomimate, and, by and with the} 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall Appoi int, ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judg es of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments | are not herein Siecied se provided 
for, and which shall be established by law,” &c. He rea- 


| 
dily conceded that the President could not constitution- 


ally appoint a ‘* public minister” or ‘* ambassador,” with- 


out first consulting the Senate, and their concurrence had 


in the appointment, unless to fill up a vacancy which had 
occurred in the recess of the Senate. But in the appoint- 
ment then under consideration, in which the Executive 
had ap ypointed mere confident: al agents, he thought he 
could fee a an obvi ous sunction. They had been 
app inted for a special, designated purpose, not clothed 
with the usual pes ers of public ministers, unprotected by 


the immunities and privileges which, by the law of nations, 


were extended to that class of ministers contemplated by | 


the constitution. Where, then, was the infringement of 
the constitution, which had been so muc cobated? By 
that instrument, the management of our fore:gn relations 
was pecu liarly confided to the Executive Department of 
the Governme nt. Ti ne ee of a ppo inti eo onfident jal 
agents to confer and treat with fore a Powers in relation 
to commerce, was fairly deducible from th eduty imposed 
by the constitution on the President. it Was unreas¢ nabl 
to suppose tt hat, when a duty w as required of an officer of 
the Government by the constitution, it w tine id trom him 
the power to employ the necessary means for 
plishment. Nor would its exercise be attended \ 
calamitous consequences which we had heard so muc 
precated. It could not, in any case, unite us, ¢ 
a commercial or poltical connexion, with foreign 
without the previous consent of that body, as the concur- 
rent authority of the Senate in the ratification of treatic 
would always interp - an ¢ -ctual barrier against acts of 
Exec are i uscrelion r schem * ambition. Nor 
would the reject.on of } 
tiated, have : ndency to embre f 
; had been argued; for every Government with whom we 
ther i : upposed to 
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that period? He confessed that he attached but little 
| weight to precedents, unless they were sanctioned by lo; 

jand uninterrupted practice, and were authorized by a fai r 
| construction of the constitution. The practice of a )point- 
ing commissioners of a similar character with thos: 
had been commissioned to negotiate with Turkey, 
/commenced with General Washington; he had, in th: 


C arly 
| part of his administration, appointed commissioners to :¢ 
| gotiate a treaty of peace with the Dey of Algiers, wit) 
aprey ‘ious nomination to the Senate. Subseque utly, 
Jefferson had appointed commissioners to treat wit! 
rripolitan Government; and, in 1808, he commissioned 
|Short as minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. 
tersburg, in the recess of the Senate, which was 1 
fill a vacancy, as the United States had not before 
|represented by a public minister at that court. Mu 
he revered the memory of Mr. Jefferson, whose gr: 
invaluable services to his country, asa statesman, had 
iin his opinion, been surpassed byeany of his cotempo: 
| ries, yet he did not believe that the Executive oe w er W 
iby a proper construction of the constitution, com] 
|commission a public minister, without the advice an 
sent of the Senate, unless to fill a vacancy which hap 
in the recess. ‘This instance has been adduced of th 
ercise of the appointing power by President Jeffer: 
|show the great diyersity of opinion which had her 
| existe d among the most eminent patriots and stats 
jin relation to its extent, and not that he considered it ; 
| anatogous to the present case. It showed that a} 
much higher and much more questionable had bee: 
erted under an administration de servedly ¢ a fi 
lalmost uniform adherence to a limited construction of 
| powers of the General Government. 
The two first cases to which he had adverted, 
ithe exercise of the same power in the carly administi 
lof our country, had occurred, it is true, when a st 
| war existed between this country and those to.whor 
missioners were deputed to treat. The gentlema: 
Virgina [Mr. ‘Tazewett} had maintained the prop 
that the President could ri ightfully exert this pow: 
state of war, though not in a time of peace, for the 1 
that the object for which war is carried on is the 
ment of peace; and that the President may institute 
sion without consult ne the Senate to effect that end. M 
B. said he could not yi ek 1 his assent to this argument; { 
if the President was vested with authority to appoint c 
missioners in time of war, it followed asa conseque ii 
he could exert the same s power in time of peace. W 
— c functionaries s look to the constitution for a wart 
‘the exercise of power, it was an admitted rule of « 
dealin, where a provision of that instrument exp! 
conferred powers, as in that before na d by aoe which 
vives to the President the power of appointing ambas 
dors and other public ministers, with the advice ai i ¢ 
sent of the -enate, ‘* and to fill up all vacancies that 
| happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting « 
missions which shall e*.pire at the end of their next 
sion,” that resort could not be had to any other cla 
to enlarge that powcr by implication; and the clau 
pressly conferring the power could alone be resort 
j tor the purpose of ascertaining the true extent of th 
a rity granted. The constitution did not vary with t! 
tircumstances of peace or war; it did not ho ld different 
Sina ge on diffe rent occasions. He had been taught t 
believe that the principles of that instrument were fix 
and inflexible, and did not bend to any emergency, h 
ever pressing, or any necessity, however high. 
Mr. B. said he would now proceed to examine th 
lloey which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Taz 
had endeavored to trace, and, as he thought, unsuccess 
fully, between the principles avowed in President Adan 
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is! message in relation to the Panama mission, and the « 


then under discussion. The gentleman who had prec« 
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him in this debate, had reiterated the same objection, and | 
hac read extracts from the speeches of some of the mem- 
s of the present cabinet, to show that their course, on 
that occasion, when members of the Senate, was wholly | 
reconcilable with the course which the Executive had | 
annie in appointing commissioners to treat with the | 
lurkish Government. Mr. B. said, without commenting | 
on the essential distinction, in many respects, between the | 
‘haracters of the ministers which President Adams had | 
isserted his power to commission to attend the Congress | 
of Panama, and the commissioners appointed to treat with | 
rurkey, he would ask permission to read a part of the | 
xeech delivered in th » Senate by the Senator from Vir-| 
vinia {Mr. T'azewe.t]on the memorable discussion in re- 
lation to the Panama mission. After commenting on the 
ase, in which General Washineton had appointe d com-! 
nissioners to treat for peace with the Dey of Algiers , he 
proceeded as follows: ‘* The next remark I shall make | 
ipon it is, that, evenaccording to the represent 
of it, it was the case of an agent sent toa barbarian people ; 
not th nd have never since been, recognis-| 
as forming any co: oumpones it part of the family of civi- 
ed nat Let me not be tol 1 that the constitutional | 
power of the President is the same, whether exerted in} 
eference to a savage or civilized nation. We all know that} 
is not No appointment of a minister, who has 
ever been employed to negotiate for p for any 
hing else, with any Indiantribe, whether dwelling within | 
or without our territory, whether Osage or Seminole, has 
r been laid bef the Senate for their consent. They} 
all nts of the P1 and not| 
public ministers of the people; and all our intercourse | 
with barbari must, of necessity, present anomalies, 
from which principles can be inferred. I will not go} 
nto reasoning to show why ist and ought to be so, | 
ould be easy to show it. I merely state the | 
which is conclusive, to prove that the of a mis-| 
Algiers, to the Choctaws, can never be a pre-} 
dent to justify a missionto Panama.” Mr. B. said, that 
in the remarks which he had read from the speech of the} 
from Viriginia, he thought the distinction wh ch} 
had taken between the case of the Panama mission and} 
one in que on was fully and that it wa s| 
rly conceded that the President could, constitutionally, 
point agents to n or with a barbarian nation, with-| 
it the previous consent of the Senate. He would ask, | 
ere was the distinction as to the power to send a mission} 
to the then existing ‘nmentof Algiers, and that sent, 
der the present administration, to the ‘Turkish Govern- 
ent? Jf the principle holds good in the one case, it 
peared to do so equally in the other. If the 
reise the powet in refi rence to any one ns ition of pco- 
ple, whether savage or otherwise, it appeared to him to} 
low He tinly the at he could do so in reference to all, as 
nstitution did not var ry the power of the President 
point commissioners to treat with fore ign nations, ac- 
ling to their degrees of barbarism but} 
da fixed rule to the power of President, 
pplicable to nations of every condition 
Mr. B. said he had heard with a degree 
hich he could not conce ud, in the cou - of this debat » 
attempt to discriminate between the Chief Magistrate 
attributing all responsibility to 
Turkish treaty. This was, in- 
in this country, and one which he 
venture to say was not in accordance with the 
thesis of our Government. ‘The doctrine of Executive 
infallibility was unknown to our form of Government; the 
President was alone responsible for his official acts to the 
ple of the United States, and, he believed, would} 
Ser k to escape r sponsib ility inthe discharge of his} 
t he there fore, | permitted to say 
did not think the remark of the gentleman from] 
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Virginia {[Mr. Tazewe11.] was to be received asa very 
flattering compliment to the President, when he expresse d 
his perfect confidence in the honesty of his intentions, but 
believed that he had been deceived by his ministers, who 
were supposed to have advised him to this course. It was 
;a compliment to the heart at the expense of the head; and 
he would add, that the course of the President since he 
had filled the station which he then occupied, had not only 
been honest, but, in his opinion, marked by an ¢ nlightened 
| Policy, deserving the approbation of the American peo- 
ple. Mr. B. said that he did not stand there as the apolo- 
gist of the President of the United States; and while inthe 
exercise of his duties as a member of that body, he should 
jnever shrink from the freest examination and inquiry into 
ithe conduct of public officers, he should at the same time 
feel it equally his duty to give a fair and liberal support to 
the adimini istration, when their measures were, in his esti- 
mation, conducive to the public interests. He believed 
jthat a candid review of the course pursued by the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, his elevation to that sta- 
tion, would triumphantly acquit him of a disposition to 
assume powers not delegated to him under the constitu- 
tion. He had, at the last session of Congress, given a 
decisive proof of his determination to preserve the con 
stitution, so far as it depended on his authority, by refusing 
and extravagant appropriations of the 
ublic money to objects unauthorized by the powers 
ranted to the General Government, and more recently 
in the course which had been pursued towards the State 
authorities in relation to the Indian tribes; and the princi- 
ples avowed in the President’s message on that subject 
were gratifying g proofs thatthe reserved rights of the States 
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|of this confederacy would be respected under this admin- 


‘ral Government re- 
B. concluded 
the indulgence 


action of the Gen 
$ app! opriate sphere. Mr 
his remarks by expressing his thanks for 
which had | to him. 

Mr. in reply to Mr. Livines- 
ton. The honorable Senator from Louisiana, said Mr. T., 
has again undertaken to chide for the unmeasured 
language in which I have described theact of the Execu- 
tive, concerning which I spoke when I last addressed the 
Senate. ILIcan readily conceive that the terms I 
employed to characterize this transaction may not be very 
familiar to the fastidiousness of courts or palaces, whert 
the dulcet sounds of : and admiration only are 
jcommonly heard. Bu t as my words de note prec isely the 
opinions | pene d to communicate to those I addressed, 
and were merely the al ais of the conclusions to 
which I he u wert 1 had entitled myself, by the arguments 
I had used, I was not aware that [had violated any rule of 
etiquette here, in thus summing up the reasoning upon 
| the sul »ject; I had proved, at least to my own satisfaction, 
that the constitution furnished no authority to the Presi- 
dent for what he had done; therefore, I felt myself justi- 
fied in speaking of this act as unconstitutional, and as law- 
If such is its true charac ter, all must concede that a 
power cxerte d . President w ideal warrant or constitu- 
grant 1 on his part; and as such a 
usurpation in this case w lirect and plain infringement 
of vileges of the it must be a gross viola- 
tion of the constitution, inte it derogation of the rights 
of this body. To the I ce rtainly owe no apology 
for the earnest appeal I made to them, to induce them 
to vindicate their violated rights, prove themselves 
faithful depositaries of the trusts confided to them by the 
constitution, and never, by a refusal to assert their privi- 
leges, to countenance the idea that they could be guilty of 
a base surrender of the rights conferred upon them by the 
States they represent, which rights so conferred are in 
truth but duties imposed by our constitutents fortheir own 
purposes. This would be a dereliction of duty on 
part, wl however much it mav be desired by 
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other department of the Government, could scarcely find 
justification or apology here or elsewhere. 
in expressing these strong opinions, I certainly neither 
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| between the power of the President to make treaties. 
|and his power to make appointments to office. This dis 
| tinction he seeks to support by a reference to the pre- 


measured nor weighed the force of the language neces-| cedents he has cited. This distinction is certainly nev 


sary to convey them. But if this or any other honorable 
Senator would have been pleased to furnish me with the 
proper courtly phrases in which I might have communi- 
cated my thoughts, I would willingly have adopted them, 
provided they would have expressed my opinions with 
equal precision. I doubt much, however, whether I should 


have escaped the censure of the honorable Senator from 


Louisiana, if I had borrowed my terms even from his own 


which speeches were delivered by them during the Panama 
debate. Pres:dent Jefferson, now so much eulogized by 
this honorable Senator, was not always regarded by him, 
I believe, as entitled to such encomia. One atleast of the 
acts of this President was characterized by this Senator 
in language as unqualified as any I have used; and a re- 
ference to the speeches to which I have alluded will 
furnish many examples of much stronger phrases than any 
I have employed, and this too in relation to the same sub- 


ject. These terms were then applied, however, to the 


assertions of President Adams; and I have spoken of the 
acts of President Jackson, ef tempora mutantur, although 
the constitution remains the same. 

But, sir, let no one think that I mean to justify or even 
to excuse what I have said, by the examples of others, 
or even of the President himself. My justification is, that 
whatever I have said, 1 thought; and that which I think 
of the public acts of public men, | fecl myself at perfect 
liberty to speak here, whenever a proper occasion arises 
so to do. In thiscase, I neither sought nor made the occa- 
sion. I would have avoided it if I could. Butthe Presi- 


asking us to appropriate the money of our constituents 
to redeem his pledge of the public faith, plighted with- 
out our sanction or any constitutional warrant, and I am 
so called upon to approve the act. Forced thus to in- 
quire into the character of that which has been done, I 
am constrained to speak of it asI think it merits. I have 
done so, and, in so doing, have done but what my duty 
required. 

Mr. President, this debate has taken the precise course 
which I foresaw it would take. The advocates of this 
appropriation, instead of meeting or controverting any 
position I have maintained in reference to the proper con- 


struction of the constitution, have endeavored to justify” 
what has been done by the precedents they cite, and the’ 


practice they wish to show to have been settled. The 
Senator from Louisiana alone has expressed any doubt as 
to the correctness of the interpretation which I have given 
of the constitution. At first, this doubt was rested upon 
an inversion and transposition of the terms used in the 
instrument. This attempt, however, seems to be aban- 


doned by him; and he now seeks to attain the same ob-| 


ject, by inserting a stop where there is none. ‘To this 
new process for changing the meaning of its provisions, I 
have no other answer to give than this—blot out all the 


stops, and both the learned and unlearned will replace | 


them as they now are, because they will still concur in 
reading the instrument as I have read it, and in constru- 
ing its language as I have construed it. According to this 
construction, I repeat, the President alone may nominate, 
but, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
only, can appoint to any office; and when vacancies hap- 
pen during the recess of the Senate, the President alone 
may fill up such vacancies, by temporary commissions only. 


Here I will leave this suggested doubt, coniitent that it | 


will never ripen into certainty any where, but in some hot- 
bed prepared to force its growth unnaturally. 
The Senator from Louisiana next draws a distinction 





if to be sustained at all, it must be by the force of the 
precedents only, for the words of the constitution as ex 
plicitly restrain the one power as they do the other, and 
in precisely the same mode. Each of these powers j 


given to the President; but, in the very grant itself, the; 


are both required to be exercised by him, ** by and witi, 
the advice and consent of the Senate” only; and the oy! 


) | difference between them is, that, in making treatics, t! 
works, or from the precedents furnished by the speeches} 
of some of those by whom the President is now surrounded, | 


concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present, and, jy 
making appointments, the concurrciice of a majority onl 
is required. Then, is it not strange, that, in the y 
case where the constitution imposes the strongest 
straint, it should be contended that none exists; and \ 
should be admitted that, in the other case, the restra 
is effectual, although this restraint is imposed by 
same words repeated in the very next member ot 
same sentence? 

But, sir, how are treaties to be negotiated? Certa 
by some officer of the Government; and this, w!| 
they are negotiated at home or abroad. For it is ask 
of us too much, when we are required to admit that 
who has the commission of the Government, which c 
mission is signed by its Chief Magistrate, authenticat 
by its great seal, and wherein is expressed, that, in ¢ 
sideration of the high confidence reposed in him, auth 
is thereby given by him to pledge our faith and ho: 
not an officer of the United States. So that the qu 
still recurs, can the President alone, without the 
and consent of the Senate, create such an office’ : 
create such an office; for when the commission is grant t 


RT 


\to negotiate a treaty abroad, with a nation at whos: ‘ 
dent has chosen to present his application to his body, | 


we have never had any representative, the office 3 t 
ated: for, as I have shown, there is no pretext for say 
that such an office is then vacant, or that the Presi n 
in making the appointment to it, is merely filling \ 
vacancy, and a vacancy which has happened, too, 

the recess of the Senate. Now the Senator from | 
isiana admits that the President alone cannot mak 
original appointment to any office. What, then, be: 


‘of his distinction between the power of the President t 


make treaties, and his power to make appointmen's, 

all cases where, to make a treaty, it is necessary to | 

an original appointment? iad | 
Sir, the precedents may be s« arched from the birth 

this Government to the day of the date of the Turks 

treaty, and but few cases will be found of a treaty neg 

tiated by any other than a diplomatic officer of the Unit 

States, “whose appointment, if an original appointm« 

had not been made by and with the advice and cons : 

of the Senate. The few cases existing, in which 

does not appear, are either cascs occurring, 6 fl gre 

bello,” with the Power treated with, or cases of comp 

entered into with piratical hordes or savage tribes, |! 

dependents or tributaries of your own, or of some ot 

sovereignty. All the precedents referred to by the Se! 

itor from Leuisiana are of this description. These pr 

dents, therefore, do not touch or apply to the que 

lt have discussed, and which is presented in this cas 

lunless we are prepared to say that the principles of \ 

| justify the practice of peace, or that the usages which 

|cessity requires to be adopted in our intercourse \ 

barbarian Powers and dependent States, constitut 

lrule which ought to regulate our intercourse with | 

oldest, and most solemnly and most universally recog 

| nized sovereignties on earth. 

Even this the Senator from Louisiana would hav 

ito do, for he ridicules my ideus that the existence of 

igives to the President power that he may not mghti 

claim in peace; or that there ts any difference bet) 
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the piratical Barbary hordes and the Ottoman empire. 
Now, suppose I L should even admit that the distinction 
which [drew between the cases of war and peace was 
without any just foundation, is it fair to infer the general 
rule of peace from the exception of war? Or is it wise 
or safe to contend, that what is acquiesced in without 
murmur, during the storm of war, is therefore right, and 


to think well of the conse- 
and must result if they sanction such 


of peace.” TJ pray the Senate 
quences which may 
doctrine as this. 
Peacé gives the rule, and war the exception to it. Nor 
s it of little consequence to the present argument, 
whether the exception be de jure or de facto only. It is 
ut an exception in either case; and we reason erroneous- 
y when we seek to find the rule in the exception to it. 
But if it be conceded that the exce ption exists de jure, 
id is established by the constitution itself as an excep-| 
mM, then this exception proves the general rule to be 
lifferent. Now, I contend that the exception does exist 
| and that in war the Presi . ~ may law fully ne-| 
ate a treaty of peace with the emy, when, where; | 
an “1 how he pleases, and by the inte reac of whomso-| 
ver | that purpose. 1! 


h 
1\ 


may be prope rly repeated in the calm and ** piping a 
| 


jure : 


he thinks proper to employ for 
it thus: 
Che legitimate object of all war is peace To attain 
hi 3 desir: able end whenever war exists, the constitution 
gives to the Executive every lawful means for its accom-| 
plishment. Hence, he may lawfully order, and by his! 
subordinates effect, the burning of towns, the sacking of 
ities, the devastation of the enemy’s country, and “the | 
slaughter of its inhabitants; for, alas! sad experience has! 
taught mankind, that such are the necessary means by} 
hich alone most commonly war can be terminated, and | 
the desirable end of pe race attained. Now, surelv, if the 
Executive may lawfully do all this Pe such an object, he 
may attain the required énd | 
lestructive, and more consonant to the : 
y. If he may lawfully negoti 
id carnage, may he not negotiate for the same object}: 
y argument ; was ‘ion’ It is true you call the one} 
attle and blo | the other negotiation, yet each | 
, is bu r the acc omplishment of peace ,| 
ud only le end of all war; which en 1| 
* bounden the Ewecktne to effect by all} 
whe war exists. And what at las ti 
peace, until it is ratified by proper 
» that is to say, until, in this cour ntry, its ratifica- 
ved the advice and consent of the Senate? 
than amere armistice. Now, none can 
Exc may lawfully conclude an ar- 
1, where, and how he pleases, and this under } 
ral power to conduct the existing war in that] 
which, in his di justifiable 
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United States, whose appointment and whose instructions 
had previously received the confirmation of the Senate. 
As to the mere internuncit employed by Mr. Humphreys 
himself in his intercourse with the Barbary Powers, and 
who acted under appointments from him, and not from 
the President, I presume it cannot be necessary for me 
to say a single word. Doubtless, the minister might em- 
ploy what messengers, interpreters, or subagents, he 
thought necessary, and the obligation of the instrument, 
put into form by them before it received his assent, could 
neither be strengthened nor weakencd by their signature, 
whether it was vanity or necessity that subscribed it. 

The same answer will equally apply to the cases of the 
treaties afterwards concluded with some of these same 
Powers during the administration of President Madison. 
War again existed between the United States and these 
Powg's, when these treaties, too, were concluded. Nay, 
| such is the capricious and rapacious character of these 
corsairs, and such their ignorance or contempt of the 
provisions of the public law, and the usages of civilized 
nations, that it is difficult to determine when war does 
not exist with them. | It is this very circumstance which 
constitutes one of the great causes wh y your intercourse 
with them always has, and always must produce many 
anomalies, from which no principle or rule can properly 
be deduced. But if {1 wanted an apt illustration of the 
truth of my position, that the power of conducting a war 
necessarily includes the power of concluding it by nego- 
tiating for peace, I should find it in the circumstances at- 
i tending one of these very treatics. ‘The gallant Decatur 
| had just captured the Algerine squadron. Hastening 
from the scene of his conquest, he presented his victo- 
rious fleet before the port of Algier s, ready to fire upon 
the city, and to lay it in ashes, if necessary. ‘To save 
| themsely es from the imminent danger, and to gain time 


| | for preparation, the enemy w ished to parley, professing a 


wish to negotiate 
tion was, Te 


a peace. His answer to their proposi- 
e are the only terms of peace I can scoupt. 
Sign sald ratify this treaty, and our nations are friends 
reject it, and I must do my duty. 1 give you two 
to decide.”” Within the time presc rit bed, the 
trefity was returned, duly executed on their part; and 
hence was concl luded, on boar L of his own flag ship, 
the United States’ ship Gu rrier Now, sir, will any one 
say that, in thus acting, this hero violated rl prece pt of 
the edaditution of his country’? And, if n it surely 
cannot be pretended that the President could so offend 
| by authorizing that done, which, when done 
of h rightfully Yet, 
done wer to Execu 
that in peace 
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professed tributaries and acknowl edged de- 
> Sublime Porte, and the Ottoman empire 
lf? This is an assertion which I confess I did not ex- 
— to have heard made in the Senate of the United 
My historical recollections do not deceive me, 
[ thi oa when they lead me to say that the Ottoman Go- 
verument is now the oldest the world. While every 
ae know n Government has been oftentimes change d, 
destroys d, and reconstructed, that simple 
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vincial towns, offered a safe asylum to the unfortunate 
Swedish monarch, when flying from the disastrous field 
of Pultowa; and Turkish faith and Turkish power would 
never permit that asylum to be violated. Deprived since 
of some of its domain by the Russian arms, it neverthe- 
less still ranks as one among the principal Powers of the 
world, having been always recognised and always re- 
spected as an independent and great nation by every 
State in christendom. It does not seem very becoming 
in us, almost the youngest of the great family of nations, 
to wish to degrade this ancient and powerful sovereignty, 
not less remarkable for the proud simplicity, than for the 
strict honor and fidelity of its character, (and this, too, 
at the moment when we have just concluded our first 
treaty with it,) by comparing it with its own tributary 
dependents, whose piratical pursuits, and open contempt 
of all the usages of civilized States, have ever prevented 
every Power from recognising any of them as an Hual 
sovereignty, or trusting among them any other repre- 
sentative than an humble consul. As well might we com- 
pare the Russian Government with some wretched band 
of Esquimaux, or horde of fierce Vartars, dwelling within 
its limits; or the Government of the United States with 
the Cherokee nation, or the tribe of 


Winnebagoes, 
dwelling within ours. 


It is strange, too, that this assertion should be hazarded | 


now, when it is proposed by the very amendment before 
us to“appropriate a sum of money for the new mission to 
the Sublime Porte, which sum far exceeds in amount the 
aggregate of all the sums proposed to be appropriated 


or our missions to Russia, to France, and to Great Bri-| 


tain. To justify this appropriation,.a list of the foreign 


ministers of the different nations of Europe, now accre-| 


dited at the Turkish court, is sent to us, which list 


sents a diplomatic corps that, in rank, in tl 


ié 


pre- 


these ministers, far exceeds any such col ps asst mbled at 
any other court inthe world! Yet, sir, that nation, at 
whose court princes or noblemen of high rank have not 
felt degraded to appear as ministers, and whose sovereigns 
intend to honor them by such appointments, is in the 
Senate of the United States t 
its own tributaries, to whos« 
consul has ever been sent, an 


* 
her than a 
t obvious 
reasons. 
The case of treaties concluded 
State, the Senate must at once percei ches no 
question I have presented. No one can do h 


it 
an officer of thi United States ho being charged by the 


43 
a 
law of his creation with the superintendence of all the 


foreign relations of the cor I 
structed by the President to negotiate atreaty here. In 


1 
his case, the power given to him has no other effect than 
to charge the old office with a new and very 

5 ° 


It creates no new office in him, as we all know; for 
‘ 


: : ; a } 
although we have heard of pay for constructive journcys 


never performed, yet even the persons who though them- 
selves entitled to such compensation, have never presumed 
to ask for constructive ‘outfit and salary” for the per- 
formance of this new duty merely. It would be absurd, 
too, to say that the fu 

State to negotiate a tre: j >, could entitle him to anv 
of the privileges and immunities accorded |} 
law to such as are sent abroad with such a} er. Itis 


this, at last, that constitutes the true test whe: 
certain whether the agent appointed to negotiate a treaty 
is an officer of the United States, in virtue of such an ap- 
pointment. For as the immunities conceded by th pub- 
lic law are official privileges merely, he who acquires none 
such in virtue of his appointment to negotiate a treaty, is 
not thereby made an officer. But wheresoever the ap- 
pointment is designed to draw after it pay at home, and 
immunity abroad, then it creates office Now such is the 


eby to as- 


Turkish Commission. 


ic number of 

’ . i 

States represented, and in the compensation granted to 
I £ 


to the level of 


intry, may very properly be in- 


proper duty. | 
i I : 


given to the Secretary of 


yy the public | 
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| case of these commissioners; and such never was the ¢ 
of any Secretary of State. 

I have to notice but a single other argument of ti 
jnator from Louisiana. He tells us that this was not a 1 
| mission, for it had been previously established by the 
|President in the appointments of Messrs. Cran 
|Offley, made by him in like manner, and for the 
purposes with.the present. Sir, from this a ry forward, 
ilet us not repeat the phrase and promise of ‘reforming 
Ithe abuses which had crept into this Government.” |! 
uigh time we should drop it, when honcrable Senat 
think they justify a violation of the constitution by 
| present Executive, by regarding it asa mere contin 
lof the usurped authority of his predecessor. ‘The « 
tion we have to decide is, whether the constitutio: 
thorizes the President to create a new office, wit! 
advice and consent of the Senate, by instituting a 
toa nation with which we never before had est: 
any political connexion or diplomatic relation. 
swering this question, it is gravely said that the p 
President has not done so, because such a mission 
lcretly and ineffectually attempted to be established 
| predecessor; and this secret and vain effort to sti 
lSenate of their highest privilege at that time, : 
land justifies the actual deed afterwards done. Muc! 


i 


iter would it be to say at once, that because Pr 
| Adams publicly proclaimed in the Panama messag\ 
isuch a power was ‘* within the constitutional com] 
of the Executive,” therefore it must be so. But 
argument would scarcely find favor any whe re now, 
deemed better to rely upon the secret and ineffect 
itempt, rather than upon the open and avowed opi 
this President. When President Adams publi 
{nounced this opinion, its correctness was as publ ( 
nied and controverted here; and surely his hidd 
which could not be censured, because they ~ 
known, are even of less weight as authority thar 
iclared opinions. What may be the weight and at 
of his opinions upon this subject now, I know not, 
well know how they were regarded by some fort 
and at the very time, too, when this act of his was: 
‘done. My opinions upon this subject then coincid 
those entertained by others to whom I have alluc 
mine certainly have undergone no change since. 

| Mr. LIVINGSTON again rose. Both the Senat 
Virgini Mr. I.., have thought it extraordi: 

" have been mace on the t 
which it was deemed proper to stigmatize the c 
the President of the United 
that of those who should support him—tern 
say the occasion justific d, and which the frank, | 
dent discharge of duty required. They are inspire: 
lsay, by the 


lia, said 


jany observations should 


gcenial w armth of their Southern sun, 
customed by the habits of their country to call thu 
their names; and when they see usurpation, they mt 
it by that name. And the gentleman who last acc! 
\yvou [Mr. Tazxwett] has requested me to furnish 
with a courtly phrase (so I think he called it) that 
lexpress his idea without offence. Far be it fret 
\Far from me the presumption of cndeavoring t 
the noble spirit of independent zea] that annmates 
who make the accusation, fostered as it is by the in! 
of climate, and strengthened by habits of freedom of s} 
Far from me the vanity of thinking that any phras 
could offer wi uld be so acc ptable “as th wl 
Senator's duty required, and his sens of pi 


sanctioned. 


| 


‘ 


Lam as little conversant with cout 
of the Senators. 1, too, am a republican; I, t 
not born under a Southern sun, am in the habit 
expressing my thoughts; and when I hear charg 
imost serious nature that can be made, express 
most unqualified language, and I think the 

founded, [ must take the libe rty to say so 
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the more 
have done. Though words are things, they are not the 
words of the accusation that I blame; it is the groundless 
accusation itself. It isthe intolerant denunciation of all 
who cannot see unconstitutionality or usurpation in the 
wcts complained of. I said, sir, that the objections now 
aised were new; that for the first time this charge had 
been made against a practice and a construction that was 
as old as the Government itself. This is denied; and the 
ebates on the Panama mission are referred to. Sir, | I an- 
cipated this objection, and have shown that the objec- 
ions then were two, to the nature of the mission to take 
part in the debates of a deliberative ass¢ mbly; and to an 
appointnent of a public minister on a new mission without 
msulting the Senate: and Iam warranted in repeating 
that the present accusation proceeds from a new light, 
that never before shone on the mind of any of our prede- 
cessors; but, admit the Panama debate to be anexception, 
tis but as of yesterday, compared with the sanctions of the 
contrary practice. 

My construction of the constitution, as to the power of 
appointing in the recess, is discarded with the single obser- 
vation, that it is bottomed on an assumed transposition 
of words in the clause. Not so. It 

ounds. The evident intent of the framers 
constitution—the cote mporaneo us € xposi ition; 
terrupted and unquestioned practic 


of 


The force of that 
practice, in its several divisions, has been attempted to be 
eakened: 1. As to the treaties made by the Secretary 
of State, by saying, most undoubtedly true, but} 
fatal to argument, that they were made} 
under the powers which the President has to make trea- 
asi Sir, that is the very power to which we refer to 
justify the appointment of the commissioners. Ay, but} 
say the gentlemen, he may appoint the Secretary of State, 
but not commissioners. Why? Be 
of State; and they commissioners. This may be 
satisfactory argument to those who use but I must be 
permitted to think and to say, that it appears rather incon- 
clusive The Secretary of State has the management, 
oe of our foreign negotiations, under the direction 
of the President; but without that direction, in the form 
of a plenipotentiary commission, he has no right to make 
aty. a commission is always delivered to him 
en he is directed to enter into or negotiate any 
pact with a foreign minister. It is made out in form—and 
it he derives his sole authority—just as in the case of 
Humphreys, which I quoted in the beginning of this 
He was a minister plenipotentiary to Portugal; 
a negotiation with Algiers was desired, and he was 
by anew commission, as formal in all respects 
is that by which he was appointed to Portugal—yet he| 
Was nominated to the Senate as minister to Portugal—but 
ot to Algiers. Why? Because the first was a perma-| 
nent, the last only a temporary appointment. Because, 
in the first, he was a public minister—in .the last, only a 
cret agent with full powers. Because the President 
had a right to give what character he chose to his agents, 
ind chose to call him in one a public minister, and nomi- 
nate him as such; and, for satisfactory reasons made 
in the other, his os to Alg 
full powers, and did not 
end to all cavil, on the ¢ 


as 18 


3 most 


their 


cause he is Secret ary 


are 


CLO. 


1 tre Such 


I 
} 


\ 


from 
Mr. 
} ‘ 
iL 


authorize d, 


gicrs, a Commissioner, with 


nominate him. But, to put a 


Secretary of State as a plenipotentiary was not to be go- 
verned by the same rules that apply to 
other | rsons, le tus 

cle claring that, it 

the United States, the Secretary 
person employed to make them; 
constitutional right treaties an 
make them be affected by beah a 


' 
tine 


suppose 


1 all treaties 


the strong case 
with foreign Powers made ir 
of should be 
W Pre sick 


hame 


the 
nt’s 


to make agents to 


law? 
tary of State under it, wi ithout A spec jal commissi ion, make 
ny treaty’? And if h 


were nominated to the Senate to 


‘om sil es i 


unacceptable liberty of proving it, as I trust I 


stands on stronger | 
the} 
the unin-| 


a 


' 
com- 


1} 


aa 
him | 


ground that the appointment of the | 
appointment of} 


of a law} 
1} tice? 


Could the Secre-| 


IN CONG RES 


[SEnate. 


1] perform that duty, would not they, 
law, have aright to reject him? The law cannot control 
the constitution. The office of Secretary is created by 
the law of Congress—that of minister, by the law of na- 
tions. The appointment of one is regulated by law—that 
of the other, by the constitution: 
control the powers of the Preside 
the Secretary cannot be a minister, but by virtue of 

special appointment. That special | appointment has been 
uniformly given by the President, without, in a single in- 
stance, submitting it tothe Senate; and the unc uc stioned 
practice proves that temporary appointments of commis- 
sioners may rightfully be 
to the Senate. It has been uniformly done in negotiations 
at home, and, if I understand both gentlemen, rightfully 
done; but, without the slightest reason for the distine 
they say it cannot be done 


notwithstanding the 


therefore, no law can 
nt or the Senate; and 


made without nominati ng them 


hon, 
abroad. But when I take the 
| laboring oar, and show the same uniform practice in mis- 
sions abroad, how is it repelled? 

an encomium from the ator who 


First, in case of plenip« rtenti 
P the diplomatic law of nations, and 


rhis is ushered in by 
| he lauds it particularly for a character which I never be- 
fore heard attributed to it—its great certainty and prow. 
ision. I had thought that, on “the contrary, there was 
| much caeliaaen oO tha ys as to many of its provisions; 
that, as it was made up of us: 
} ing r 


tr 


‘ies to eat of peace. 
oSecl 


ast addressed you on 


ges, treaties, and the lang 
opinions of writers, it was not only uncertain from 
its nature, but that the principles most generally acknow- 
ledged were undergoing a daily - ange, with the advance- 
ment of civilization, and the ne w polit cal arrangements 
lof the world. I thought so—but this was owing to my 
| ignorance, for ~ Senator tells you that although it may 
| Appear to be the case to superficial observers, the 
land beauty, ar a above all, the certainty of the syst 
| ope n themselves to those who are proficients in —: 
ence. [am not advanced to this de gree of pe rfec 
the vator is; “il to what truths in the system is this 
comium the prologue? What are the 
|has found applicable to the present *, in the 
pag this law? First, a confirmation of | 
assertion, that plenipotentiaries to treat of peac« 
officers sent to regulate 
when the Presi 
mander-in-chief of the army; t 
ihas nothing to do with it. 
ith best proof that 
tainty of the code of n 
tation in this respect 
wars first 


rmist ce. 


~ 
order 
be 


Sel 


certain maxims he 


cas prec 


es of , 


ormer 
but 

the terms of an armistice; and that 

ters, he does it 

hat the treaty-making 

Now, sir, I 

can be furnis! 

it will fare 


a single 


were 


dent sends such minis ie as 


must say tits 
of the 
il with i 

treaty 


is be the red 
tions, 
’ fi r not 
b ean, ever 
They are contradictory 

of hostilities for a_ 
ion that they shall ce: 
contemp! lates a 
|} puts an end to it forever. 
lcedes atreaty of pea 
| hostilities, if the n 
itis 


of 
since t 


for 


mistice 


contained a 

terms: 
limited t 
orever; 


an al 


S a Ce ssation a 
peace is a st ipulat 


mistice continuance of 
sometime 


1 provides 
ld fail; 


gouaton shoul 
! 
to the 


neutral 


8 


ce, an 


’ 


the plenipotentiaries meet 
| posit ; phrase 
and without any 
1on the conditions 
is broken off. 
amine those between other 1 
| Settle ments of b 


range sena 


be llo, in 
the 
o! 


all 


ation 
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Look our tr 
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seve. 

ties are 1 ratified by the Senate, if they are armistices only? 
Because, though they have nothing to do with the Presi- 
dent’s manner of making war, or interrupting hostilities, 
he can make no treaty w ithout their assent—bec ause, in 
fine, a treaty of peace (no offence to the certainty of 
diplomatic law) is a tre aty, and not an armistice. 





Another certain doctrine of this certain law which is to! 


destroy my argument, is this: That, in a state of war, every 
individual of one bell! gerent nation is in hostility to every 
individual of the other; that, in ths situation of things, no 
minister of one nation could bs nt to another; that his 
personal safety would be endangered from the first man 
he met; and it never yet was known, says the Senator, 

very emphatically, that a minister was sent by a Power at 
war to its enemy, flagrante bello, and therefore con- 
cludes that plenipotentiaries to treat of peace not 
ministers. If by this is meant ministers resident, no one 
ever contended that they were; but they are what all the 
world calls them, ministers plenipotentiary, and it is con- 
ceded that they may be sent by the President alone, and 
that they have not bee n, and need not be, nominated to 
the Senate before they nt. Astothe public law, 
on this subject, having confessed my ignorance, [ must 
leave it to the Senate to decide whether this state of univer- 
- and individual warfare is acknowledged by the m« 

law of civilized nations, and whether, if even at 

when it raged with the greatest ferocity, there were not 
safe conducts known which would enab! plenipotentia- 
ries to deliberate in an enemy’s capital as securely 
they could ina neutral town. Leaving thes 
said, to be determined by those better qualified to 
them, I must take berty, however, to doubt the correct- 
ness of the rted fact that is adduced t them. 





he 
are 


are s 


dern 


as 
, asl 
a 

decide 


-p nts 


the 


as oO suppo! 
assc to uppol 


I have heard, strange as it may appear to the gentleman, 
I have heard of ministers sent to treat of peace in an enc 
my’s country during the existence of the w: I have 


known some, | history is fullof others. The war of our 
revolution, between England and France, was put an end 


to by a British minister, in the capital of the French king- 


dom. The peace of 1801, between the same Powers, 
was concluded at Amiens, and Amiens is in France. One 
treaty of peace w with Alviers was concluded in that city, 


the capita lof our enemy, by a commissioner appointed 


with exactly the same formalities that Rhind, Off ey, and 
Biddle were; and the other by an Aleerine minister on 
board of one of our ships of war, representing the te rTi- 
tory of the United States: in short, so many are excep-| § 
tions to the rule, if rule it 1 be called, that, ifit is one, 





it has been most wofully disregarded in — ce. 
But the volume of treaties with the Barbary 
the long list of ple ni pP tent iary commissioners who 


Powers; 
have 


been, hike Rhind, Offley, an d Biddle, sent to ne rotiate 
them, and who have none of them been nominated to the 
Senate! Whaetis to be done with them? They must be 





disposed of before we can make way for the fierce denun- 
ciation against the President. How is this to be effected? 
Nothing easier. Deny their existence as nations; call 
them hordes of barbarians, and the business is done. 
They are, says the gentleman, like the Indian tribes, who 
are now under our protection, r tributaries. An 











unfortunate assimilation! for there are many honorable 
members of this body, who think that those tribes are in- 
dependent nations, and that all stipulations with them ar¢ 
treaties, in the diplomatic sense of the word. The word| 
tributary, too, brings with it degrading recollections; for 
it so happens th: t it only a few years since these very 
pe at , towhom the title of nation is denied, were powel 
ful enough to have exacted fron an annual tribute, and 
not only from us, but from all t nations whos ships na- 
vigated the Mediterranean. This way of meeting the 
objection seems to concede that the course which I have 
shown to have been pursued with respect to the Barbary 
Powers, was right and cor stitutional as rewarded them; and 
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Turkish Commission. 





govern a mission to Alg 
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tha at if the mission now atid discussion had been sent to 


Morocco, or Algiers, or Tunis, or Tripoli, nothing would 


have been said against it. It was necessary, therefore, to 
raise some distinction between two missions begun, co: 
tinued, and ended, precisely in the same way, that should 
make one a crime, the other a legal and proper measur 
How is this done? By showing that the same rules which 
iers, cannot apply to one sent 
the Ottoman Porte. Because, first, the Turkish is 
cient Power; it was established, he says, before our ex 
ence asanation. if this were the correct rule for det: 
mining whether a people were entitled to the privileges of 
a civilized nation, it would be rathcr an unfortunate sea! 
for us to establish. But be it the true one, how is the f 
‘The empire of Turkey \ 





ana 


as between the two Powers? 
not established in Europe until the fifteenth century. A 
giers was then an old Government. Soon after, it wit! 
stood the power of Charles V, and defeated the power! 
army he sent to inv: them. It is acknowledged in t 
argument, that .a capture by one of their 
sidered by the courts of E ngl: ind us a change of prop: 
They have fle -“ armies, a regular revenue, an organi 
and permanent, though despotic Government; how % 
all these attributes of sovereignty, can we call them say 


ide 


cruisers is « 


|hordes, with whom no regular intercourse of diplomacy c 


be keptup? Look, sir, into the treaties we have form 
with them. All the principles which the most civili: 
nations have proclaimed, and which so few of them hav 
practised on, will be found to be included in them. 


But the States of Barbary are not treated by the Fi 
pean Powers on the footing of other nations. They 
not send them resident ministers. If they did not, |! 


scarcely think this would be proof of the fact that t 
were not considered as part of the family of nations. 
of the greatest Powers in Europe has not now, and n¢ 
had, an agent here of a hi igher rank than cons 
have we treated him with more ceremony. Doc 
prove that Austria and the United States do not consi 
ich other as on a footing with other nations? But, 
the fact is not quite correct. We have had, and 1 
have, ministers resident with these Powers. They h 
only the title of consuls, but have the powe rs of minist 


0 


has 


2 
Nor 


land greater pow¢ rs than are exercised by ministers in 


have exclusive criminal 
countrymen.* What ot 


country in E urope. 
civil jurisdiction over 


‘They 
their 





diffe rence between abet and C onstantinop le? In A 
riers, they follow the law of Mahomet, so they do at ¢ 
sti inti inople. When the Dey is in a passion, he cuts « 
the consul’s flag staff. In Constantinople, the Sultan d 
worse; he shuts up the minister in the Seven Towe 


The Algerine sends no resident ministers to other Pow: 
neither does the Turk. They both wear turbans; sh 
up their wives; and have the same contempt for clu 
dogs. Why, with all these points of similitude, and 
of difference, except in extent of territory and pow 
should there be any in conducting « our intercourse \ 
them, which will justify us in characteri zing that to b 
high crime, in our intercourse with the one, which towar 
the other is a correct course of conduct? This is a questior 
which gentleman can answer, no do ubt, with perfect sa 











faction to their own minds, and, perhaps, (but of that! 
must be permitted to doubt, ) with that of the nation. 

* Martens, page 27, says: Although consuls are under the spc 
protection of the law of nations, and may be Considered ina ge 
view as diplomatic age nts of the State which names them, yct the 
cannot Le classed as pul phe Ininisters, even of the third ord bec 
they are not provided wi h letters of credence, &e. “Those, Wey 
which are sent to the Barbary Powers, and to the ports of the Les 
fourm an exerption, and ave the only consuls that sre seer dit 
treated as ministers, the greater part ¢ f them, and es pec ally cor 
general, named by some cows r, euler for several place ea at the 
time, or atthe head of subordinate consuls, enjoy im some paricu 


greater prerogatives th pretn se sent to the ports of Fur op Pat 
He classes this grade of consuls above charge d'affaires, who are i 
to courts where it is pet desired or permitted to send a higher 
ministers 
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‘In re »pelling these accusations so unexpectedly made, ought to whe abolished, according to >the agreement of the 
so vehemently urged, I must not be considered as the| parties at the establishment of the present Federal Go- 
authorized advocate of the First Magistrate. I do not|vernment, and in conformity to the present actual condition 
pretend to know, as other gentlemen have eed they | and interest of the States. 
know, by whose counsel this measure was adopted, or| 4. That an abolition of twelve millions of duties will be 
whether recourse was had to any counsel but that cf his|a relief to the people of from about sixteen millions of 
own sound, unbiassed understanding. Not being my-| taxes, (estimating the retail merchants’ advance upon the 
self his political adviser, I have no parental feelings “of af- om at one-third,) and that the said abolition may be 
fection for any of his measures to mislead my judynent.|made without diminishing the protection due to any 
By its dictates alone I shall approve or condemn. But, | esse -ntial branch or pursuit of domestic industry, and with 
sir, he had advisers. Washington and the Adamses, Jef-! manifest advantage to most of them. 
ferson, and Madison, and Monroe, were his counsellors;} 5. That, for the purpose of enabling Congress to de- 


and the advice of such a cabinet no Chief Magistrate need | termine with entire safety to every liste: r 


rest, an nd with full 
nea s its ite to take as his guide. satisfaction to the public mind, what branc hes and pursuits 


, | repeat, 1 am not the official advocate, or the poli-| of domestic industry may be entitle d to protection, and 
tic ‘I s ailene, of the President; but I am, and I am proud) ought to be guarded from the injurious effects of fore ign 
of the title, his personal friend; and, in this capacity, [ re-| competition, a joint committee of the Senate and House 
ject for him, as I know he would indignantly do for him-} of Representati ves ought to be appointed to take the 

self, the excuse that is offered for his intentions, at the| examinations of practical men (producers, consumers 
‘ expe nse of his understanding and independence. land importers) in all doubtful cases, and to report their 
I was somewhat surprised to hear the distinction drawn| evidence to the two Houses of Congress. 
between the measures of the President and those of what} 6. That the said committee ought 
is improperly called his cabinet—a body entirely unknown| the commencement of the n 
to the constitution. Adopt this system of shi fti ng respon- |} 


to be appointed at 
xt stated session. 
7. That the power to regulate foreign commerce was 
sibility, and hereafter it will be used, not for the purpose| granted to Congress by the States, for 
for which it now s« ‘ems to be introduced—that of eulo-| sole purpose of enabling Congress to obtain and secure 
gi zing certain heads of departments, and throwing the| favorable markets abroad for the e pert sof tl ve States, 
odium of imputed bad counsel upon othe ee for the! and favorable terms for the admission of their s! hips; and 
more dangerous purpose : of shielding the First Magistrate | to effect these objects by establishing : an eq uitable system 
from the responsibility which the constitution has thrown] of commercial reciprocity, discrimination, and re lation, 
upon him, and him alone. And it seems strange that it] | which should measure bz ick to every foreign nation the 
did not occur to the honorable gentlemen who drew the} same degree of favor, wee sfavor, which itself measured 
distinction, that the establishment of this doctrine would} out tothe commerce and navigation of the United States. 
be a more serious blow to the constitution, which they so| 8. That the power to re; foreign commerce, 
arnestly and sincerely defend, than that which (if even) although one of the first of the enumerated powers of the 


the express and 


Ut 


their charges were well founded) they dep: ae Be constitution, and the enduring 


ing cause of its adoption, has 
the distinction offered for what purpose it may, the pre-| never yetheen exercised by Congress. 
sent Chief Magistrate is not the man to introduce or avail) 9. ‘That the approaching extinction of the public debt, 


himself of it. His measures are his own; the excuse is; 
not required nor accepted by him, nor is it made for him) 


j 


: ‘ es 
nseque nt obligation to abolish, and advantage In 


r, about twelve millions of annual revenue, will 


by his friends. ‘nable the United States to receive a large portion of het 
immerce, say the one-half thereof, free of d 


On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the Senate a jjourned., foreign c luty; 


cote and that the fair princi * @ just r cipl city, the 
ates, and the 
constitutional duty of the Federal Government, already 
Mr. BENTON laid onthe table the f lowing resolu-| too long deferred, w i re qe this Government to demand 
tion ! equivalents from all nations which may wish to be admitted 
tesolved, That the powers conferred on Congress by|to a partcipation in the enjeym of thi 
the States to lav and collect duties, and to regulate com- of free and unr ' ’ 
merce, are distinct and incontrovertible powers, aiming 40, Thad the fee sanortion of the 
lifferent ol jects , and requiring different forms of legis-| (among others) may be admitted 
lative action; the levying pow r being confined to imports, without compromising the prosperity of any brancl 
and chiefly intenc led to raise revenue; the regul iting | pursuit of domestic industry, and with manifest advant 
power being directed to exports, and solely intended to to most of them, namely: linens, i 


procure favorable terms for the admission of the shiy gs and | cocoa, worsted stuff goods 
roducts of the States ‘Hlens, several qualities of fine 
2. That the power to lay and collect duties on imports spirits, 

was solicited by the founders of the present Feder: 11. 

Government, and granted by the States, for the express 

purpose of paying the pul blic debt, and with the solemn | advantages to th 

and reiterated assurance that the duties levied for that| States, and will r 

purpose should cease the moment the debt was paid—jnamely: fish, furs, lumbe 
which assurance was given in answer to objections from! pork, grain, flour, 

the States, and to quiet the apprehensions expressed by | factures of cott 


ss ‘ a dictates of obvious pol justice to the St 
Farpay, Feprvary 25. . 


brit 


are 
mit 
comee, 
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some of them, that the grant of power to Congress to raise | cheese, soap 
revenue from the commerce of the States, without limit-| lead, shot 
ation of time or quantity, and without accountability to) &c. &c 
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em for its expenditure, might render Congress inde-!| of duty, or 


ident of the States, and « nda wer their liberties and! duties, to be 
prosperity. 
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he year 1834, and the amount of about twelve miilions of 
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lars of revenue will then be subject to abolition 


That the public debt will (probably ' be paid {Fj 12. 
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18. That all commercial nations will find it to their 


. * .°¢ i 
advantage to regulate their commerce with the United 


States on these principles, as, in doing so, they will sub- 
stitute a fair and liberal trade for a trade of vexations, 
a peo restrictions, and smuggling; will obtain pro- 

visions for subsistence, and materials for manufactures, on 
cheaper terms and more abundantly; will promote their 
own exports; will increase their revenue, by increasing 
consumption and diminishing smuggling; and, m refusing 
todo so, will draw great injury upon themselves in the 
loss which will ensue of several great branches of their 
trade with the United States. : 

14. That the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation of the United States would be greatly 
benefited by regulating foreign trade on the foregoing 
principles: first, by getting rid of oppressive duties upon 
the staple producticns of the United States in foreign 


markets; secondly, by lowering at home the price of 


many articles of comfort or necessity, imported from 
abroad. 

15. That the 
regulating foreign commerce on these principles would | 
be by combining the action of the legislative and treaty- 
més aking powers, Congress fixing, by law or joint re solution, 
the articles on which duties maybe a bolished, and the 
Executive negotiating with foreign nations for the grant 
of equivalents. 

16. That, to be in readiness to carry this system of | 
regulating foreign commerce into effect at the extinction 
of the public debt, it will be necessary for 


Congress to 
designate the 


articles for abolition of duty at the next 
stated session. 


NATIONAL ROAD IN OHIO 


On motion of Mr. BURNET, the orders wert 
for the purpose of taking 
of Congress to an act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio. 

Mr. BURNET said he would occupy but a few minutes 
of the time of the Senate in explaining the bill. Its] 
object, he said, was nothing more than to give re the consent 
of Congress toan act of the State of Ohio, for the pre- 
servation and repair of so much of the national road as 
lies within the limits of That the law to which 
the assent of © ong?ress was asked, proy ided for the collec- 
tion of a moderate toll, to be expen led in repairs. It 
also provided for the punishment of persons d tected in 
on of malicious mischief injurious to the 
road. He said that it was generally und rst od and be- 
lieved in Ohio, that the juris liction of this road was ex- 
clusively vested in the United States; that the 
Assembly 


j 
the consent 


» postponed 





that State. 








General | 
1 no power tole viallat e on the subject without | 
of C ongre ss. It was well known, he remark- 
ed, that the road would soon become entirely useless, if 
le, W ithout ck lay, for th 


1, 
ba 


an arrangement were not m: 


purpose of keeping 


+) 
1 


been c structed | 
nreasonable . 1 tl {i , ae annronrmation »f | 

unreasonable to rely o1 lem for yearly appropriations o 

money from the national treasurv, to ke« p it in a state 


S| v 


+ ongress, at a great expense, it was 











of pre servation; that the road, beir ge once ¢ mmplet 

ought to sustain itself without imposing a further burden 
on the national treasury; that this description of internal | 
improvement could not be carried to any at extent, if} 
every new construction, when comp! ted, was to be fol- 
lowed by a new annual charge on the treasury of the | 
nation. Su he said, was the impression of th : Legis- | 
lature of Ohio, and on that view of the subject, and for 
the purposes alr ady mentioned, they had pass: d the law 


} 





recited in the bill under consideration. He thought it 

ould be found, ona careful examination of the law, that 
its provisions we re just and rr ble. T toll propos d 
to be charged was unusually low; much less than is com- 
i I char | on otf ros out” milar character—lve 
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National Road in Ohio. 


safest and most satisfactory mode of 


up the billdecl ring Lend assent, 


it in repair; that, as the road had} 
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was confident that it was less than a tenth of the value of 
the advantage to be derived by the persons who were t, 
pay it. He disclaimed all idea, or desire, on the part of 
Ohio, to derive arevenue from thissource. ‘They did not 
contemplate such a result, nor did they wish it. If th: 
road could be preserved without a tax on them, or on the 
General Government, they would prefer to have it remai 
las it is now, free and unencumbered with toll gates; but, 
said he, that is impossible; the road cannot be presery« 
without constant repairs, which necessarily require a co) 
stant supply of money. That Ohio conte mplate d nothing 
more than the preservation of the road, was evident fron 
the fact that the whole amount of money collected was to 
ye paid into the State treasury—kept in a separate fun 
and applied exclusively to the repair and preservatior 
the road, and that no more money was to be collect 
than would be required for that purpose. Mr. B. s 
that care had been taken, in draughting the law, to sex 
ithe rights of the United States, as well as those of th 
Ise parate States, by a provision that the mail should 
free; that all persons in the service or employ of 1} 
U nited States, or either of them, and all property bel 
ling to the United States, or either of them, should 
le xempt from the payment of toll. Such being the c! 
lracter and object of the bill, he did not oe 
objection that he believed could reasonably be u 
Jagainst it. Itdid not, he said, affirm any princi iple Sy | 
| profess to settle aiiy question of right; it was a naked 
claration, on the p: art of C ongress, of their willingness t! 
|Ohio should execute the law she had passed. He w 
jaware that some members of Congress believed that t 
| State possessed that power already, but many others wet 
lof a different opinicn; and it was manifest that © 
{thought differently, otherwise she would not “ e ae 
the law in question. Be this as it may, said Mr. B., | ! 
confident that e very Senator prese nt, wh ad rm 

his opinion on the delicate question of internal i impr \ 
jment, can vote for this bill without committing himself 
lany principle connected with that question, becaus 
involves no principle of that character. It will leay 
questions of co nsti tutional powe r and constitutional 
| where they now st: _ to be adjusted and settled as w 

be the case = ad s law never been thought of. Hi, 
lhe believed, the alate of the bill were unobject 
able, on +e score of principle, he was very certain 
lwere calculated to secure a highly important object, 
[woul 1 be verified by the experiment, 
inder consideration pass. 





should th 

li would prevent future ap 

lc ations to C ongress for appropriations of mone y from t 
|natio mal tres isury to repair the road. As yet no 
application had been made for the part of the ro: im wit 
the State of Ohio, because it had not become necess 
{and he would venture an assurance that such an ont 
tion should not be made if Congress passed this 
|Ohio would relieve the United States from the tax 
ithe labor of preserving her portion of the road. Wi 
ithe means which this law would put in her power, + 

j would guaranty the acc -omp lishment of the object with 
further trouble to the United States, and certa inly without 
|farther expense to their treasury. He believed that 

| plan proposed by the State of Ohio was the best, if 
jthe only one, by which the road could be ke pt in repait 
for any length of time, as it was evident that C ng 
iwoul 1 soon | become weary of making yearly appropriations 
for that purpose; and th: at whenever these appropriati oO! 
|lshould be re quired, there being no substitute provided, 
ithe road would go to ruin, and the money already expend- 
‘ed would be lost to the nation. 

Mr. HAYNE said he was in favor of the object of tl 
ibill. He should be glad to see the principle carried out, 
jand the United States wholly relieved from the care 
ipreservation of this road. He thought, however, 
the bill stopped short in one important particular, and t} 
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the cession of the road to the State of Ohio. He 
should like, if it could be done, to introduce a provision into 
the bill providing for its cession—it was a matter of import- 
ance, in his opinion—and it would release the United 
States from all future legislation on the subject. Should 
this course be pursued, next year Virginia, Ssiryland, 
Pennsylvania, and other States interested, would make 
a similar application to Congress, and, their wishes once 
granted, the ¢ United States would be relieved from an 
almost continual drain on their treasury. The construc- 
tion and preservation of this road was an unfortunate 
event for the country; the United States had been, and 
would be, from the necessity of things, subjected to more 
expense in works of this nature, than either individuals 
or States. Mr. H. spoke of the sums paid for the con- 
struction of the road, and the great expense required to 
keep it in repair. He would ask the chairman of the 
committee if such a provisi on as he had suggested could} 
not be introduced into the bill, and thus re lie ve the Go- 
vernment from any further appropriations. 
Mr. BURNET, in reply, said, that as many of the mem- 
bers of both Houses were opposed to a cession of the 


| 
road, as would appear by referripg to the debate which 


took place on that subject two years ago, he was appre- 
hensive that an attempt to amend the “bill, as had been 
suggested by the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
might be followed by its loss. He observed that the bill, 
in its present form, presente -d no obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of the object which the honorable Senator had 
in view; that, as it now stood, it secured that object in 
part, and in a very important part, and he hoped that 
gentleman would not persist in putting that part at risk, 

by an attempt now to obtain the residue, which might as 
well be secured at a future day. That, as the proposition 
now m: ide » was one about which there was a great diversity 
of opinion, an attempt to introduce it into the bill would | 
certainly ins a protracted debate, which, at this late 

hour of the session, must be fatal to the wholk » project. 

The Senator from South Carolina did not object because 
he was unwilling to permit the State of Ohio to do what 
she proposed; on the contrary, as far as the proposition 
went, it seemed to meet his approbation; but he desired | 
to go further—he wished to make a complete cession of | 
the - road; that object would not be defeated by passing 
the bill in its prepent shape, but the bill would certainly 
be defeated by an attempt to amend it as proposed, for 
the purpose of gainin g that object at the present time. 
On these considerations, Mr. B. objected to the proposi- 
tion which had been made. 

POINDEXTER said that there were at least two 
objections to the bill as it now stood, unless the provision 
by the gentleman from South Carolina should | 
incorporated into it. The first was, that it undertook 
o transfer to the Legislature of Ohioa ‘right to erect toll- 
with a view to the collection of revenue, to 
provide for keeping the road in repair—a power which 
the Congress of the United States did not itself possess, 
The matter had been more than once discussed in Con- 
gress, and bills previding for 1 raising a revenue from tolls, 
for the repair of the road, had been rejected. If, then, | 
Congas did not possess the power, could the right be | 

‘ansferred, by Congress, to the Legislature of the State | 
of Ohio? In his opinion, it could only be done by ceding 
that part of the road lying within the State of Ohio to| 
that State altogether, and thus give its Legislature a right 
to exercise the power now sought to be obtained. 
power were not given in this way, 
what other way it could be done, w he n Congress did not | 
possess the power itself. The second objection was, that, 
by the provisions of the bill, the Justi ces of the peace in 
the State of Ohio were to exercise jurisdiction over 
offenders against the ioe, and to enforce its provisions 
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Certainly, said Mr. P., we cannot give this jurisdiction to side? 
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those officets of the State of Ohio. The constitution 
provides, that ‘the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such infe- 
rior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish.”” Can we travel out of the course laid 
down for us in the constitution, and give an authority to 
State officers to enforce our laws—give them a jurisdic- 
tion which we have no authority to do by the constitution? 
No, said Mr. P.; we have not the power to constitute 
these officers, quoad hoc, judicial officers of the United 
States. The course which he should prefer, and which 
should be pursued, was, to cede that part of the road 
to the State of Ohio, passing through her boundaries, 
and so on to other States, to the whole length of the 
road: for this was the worst Government in the world to 
have the management of the roads. He had thrown out 
ithese views for the consideration of the Senate, and he 
[hoped honorable gentlemen would agree with him in the 
I xpediency of an entire cession. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, who had just taken his seat, mistook, a little, the 
provisions of the bill. It did not grant a power to erect 
toll- gates, but simply gave the assent of Congress to the 
State of Ohio to do so. The road passed through the 
llimits of the State, but was constructed by the United 
States. Many persons were of opinion that, because the 
road was made with the money of the U hited States, 
therefore it was the property of the United States—others 
were of opinion that the road was constructed in pursu- 
ance of the power possessed by the Government to make 
post roads; and on these two cases many disputes might 
arise. He was opposed to ceding the road to the States. 
Mr. L. remarked that it was the State of Ohio which gave 
the power referred to the justices of the peace, and not 
Congress; we, in sanctioning her law, simply assent that 
she shall have the power to give the jurisdiction to these 
officers expressed in the bill, and do not appoint them 
ourselves. Mr. L. made a reference to the inspection 
and other laws of the States, which were sanctioned by 
the United States’ Government, but were not laws of 
Congress. He wished similar provisions to those con- 
jtained in the present bill could be extended to every 
State through which roads ran, constructed by the U nited 
States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER thought he discovered, in the 
jarguments of the Senator from Louisiana, a distinction 
without a difference. If the assent of Congress was 
necessary to give effect toalaw of the State of Ohio, 
then we certainly transferred to her a power to do that 
which she could not do herself. If she had a right to 
exercise the power proposed to be given in this bill, with- 
out our consent, then the bill is useless; but if our assent 
jis necessary, then our act is the only thing which gives a 
binding effect to the law of the State of Ohio. Where 
was the difference in our acting on subjects of this kind 
subsequently or anteriorly? in the present case the Le- 
| gislature b: ad acted beforehand, and sent their law to us 
| for cur assent to its provisions. If we were to pass alaw 
ibeforel.and, giving them the power now sought to be 
obtainec, and they saw proper to act upon the subject, 
would it not amount to the same thing? The justices of the 
peace in Oliv, he maintained, would, 1 in this instance, act 
| entire ly depende nt onour will; and, in granting them the 
power sought to be obtained, we were going be yond the 
| proy isions of the constitution. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said he would state the difference 
in the two cases, and it was the same difference which 
existed between a compromise and a suit at law. Might 
not, two parties being at variance, one offer a compro- 
mise for the settlement of their differences, and the other 
refuse, because, he would say, if I do agree to a compro- 
mise, you will say, that I admit you have the right on your 
As to the justic es of the peace, when the y came 
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to act, it would not be by virtue of any law of Congress, 
but under the provisions of the law of Ohio. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he could not vote for the bill in its 
present shape. He agreed with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi in his views of the matter, and would cheerfully 
vote for a cession of the road, if the State of Ohio, or 
any other State concerned, was willing to take it. He 
was among those who believed that the United States 


could claim no jurisdiction over the property. The State of 


Ohio asked of us a jurisdiction which we could not give, 
said Mr. F., because we had not the power. Cede the 

roperty to her, and she might exercise such legislation 
in relation to the road as she might see proper. He 
regretted that he could not vote for the bill; he had 
assigned his reasons why he could not. He was willing to 
surrender every section of the road to the States inte- 
rested, if they would keep it in repair. 

Mr. RUGGLES said, this was the third effort which 
had been made to prevent the road from going to ruin. 
There was no other method that could be pursued to ac- 
complish the end in view. Bills for the preservation of 
the road had been before Congress on several occasions, 
but without success. One did pass the two Houses, but 
was rejected by the then President—Mr. Monroe. Other 
projects had been tried, but nothing finally done. The 
State did not contemplate deriving a revenue from the 
tolls collected; their only object was, to keep the road 
in repair, and to this purpose the funds would be applied. 
It would be to the benefit of the United States to assent 
to the act; and if, in the present case, the assent of Con- 
gress was obtained, the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, &c. would hereafter adopt similar measures. 
Some measure, to keep the road from dilapidation and 
ruin, should be speedily resorted to. It was the best road 
in the country; but, uriless early attended to, must go to 
decay. He thought the bill prescribed the best course 
that could be adopted, and hoped it would pass. Ohio 
did not ask for or want the road; she simply wished the 
power to preserve it from destruction. 

Mr. BURNET said, there was one point of view, 
which the subject might be presented, which he thought 
would remove the difficulty under which the Senator from 
Mississippi seemed to labor. The national road, he 


jurisdiction. Many persons of information and 
talents were of opinion that the jurisdiction vested in 
the State through which the road passed; 
well informed and of equal legal talents, were of a 
ferent opinion; they thought the jurisdictiou was in Con- 
gress, and in this state of things the road was fast going 
to ruin. 


tion, the Legislature of Ohio, he said, has passed a law 
exercising a jurisdiction in part, with a proviso that it 
should not be carried into effect without the consent of 
Congress. The whole amount of the matter then was, 
that the contending parties, by this bill, consented that 
Ohio should take charge of the road, for the purpose of 
preserving it, leaving the question of right as it heretofore 
stood—unsettled and undecided. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi lad certainly misapprehended the bill; he had 
considered the language of the Legislature as being the 
language of Congress, by supposing that the latter was 
about to vest jurisdiction by this bill in the officers 
courts of the State, when, in fact, it was the enactment 
of Ohio which gave the jurisdiction, and when Congress 
were required to do nothing more than express their 
approbation of the course pursued by that State—all the 
power to be exercised by those courts and officers woald 
be derived from the State, by an express enactment, in 
which the United States were neither named nor referred 
to as having any agency in the matter. [fa State, said 
he, by statute, gave jurisdiction to her own tribunals and 
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officers, Congress, by expressing its approbation of the 
measure, will not become the grantor of that jurisdiction, 
it would still be an authority derived exclusively from the 
State. 

The question was then put on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed for athird reading, and determined in the aftir 
mative. 

PUNISHMENT FOR DUELLING. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON submitted the following resolution 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to ex. 
amine and report whether any legislative provision is 
expedient, in order to prevent and punish the practice of 
duelling in the District of Columbia, and that they have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

In offering this resolution, Mr. L. remarked, that when 
the bill from the other House, for the punishment of 
crimes in the District of Columbia, was under considera. 
tian, some exception was made to that clause which 1 
lated to the punishment for duelling. Not to hazard that 
bill, the clause had been stricken out, with a view to con 
at the subject by the appointment of a committee to p 
pare and report a special bill relative to duelling. With 
this view he had offered the resolution, and he doubted 
not that a bill might be reported in time to be acted on at 


jthe present session. 


Mr. HAYNE was in favor of the adoption of the resol) 
tion. It was his object, in moving to strike out the cla 
of the bill referred to, that the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Livinesron}] might have an opportunity to present 
his views on the subject in the shape of a specific bill 
Should a bill be reported, as an individual he would 
cheerfully co-operate with him; and he thought such : 
bill might be matured, as would have a beneficial eile: 

The resolution was then agreed to, and Messrs. | 
vineston, Hayne, and Ciayvtron were appointed 
committee. 

TURKISH MISSION. 

The Senate then 

amendments to the a 


resumed the consideration of 
ppropriation bill, the question b. 
Tazewe tt and Kane. 
FORSYTH said he was in favor of the amendm 
(Mr. Kane. 


Mr. 


what occurred in the House of Representatives in 1 

year 1818, when he occupied in the House the posit 
Mr. Tazewett,] who first opened the discussion. M 

Monroe had appointed three distinguished citizens con 


| missioners to go to S pani ish America, to examine into t 
For the purpose of obviating the effects of this| 


collision of opinion, without meeting the contested ques- | 


political condition of the States struggling to maintain th 
independence. He had promised them salaries at the rat: 


, | of $6,000 per annum each, and had given them a secretar 


with a salary of 2 or 3,000 dollars. These gentleman | 
all been appointed during the recess of the Senat 
were not nominated at the ensuing 
left the United States cn their mission before 
met. ‘Their mission was one of the topics of the Executiv: 
message at the opening of Congress. ‘The appropriation 
bill of that year was reported with a claise me kin g 
specific appropriation for the pa; ment of these comn 
sioners and their secretary. ‘The Speaker of the Hou: 
Mr. Clay, who was just beginning to display symptom 
hostility to the administration, inquired into the authori 


2s 
They had 


Congress 


session. 


for making those appointments—doubted the proprict 
and condemned the expediency of them. After 
sultation with that distinguished statesman, the late Mr. 
Lowndes, the purity of whose character, the soundness 
of whose judgment, whose honorable ambition, with not 
enough of the alloy of selfishness in it to make it current 
in the world’s traffic, gave to his opinions, while he 
lived, the most imposing weight. Mr. F. proposed to 
strike from the appropriation bill the specific approp! 


au COl 
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Turkish Commission. 


tion, eal to add the amount req ired for the pay Ly yment of that every negotiation, from its inception to its consum- 
the commissioners to the sum set apart as the contingent mation, should be made known to, and, to a certain extent, 
fund for foreign intercourse. The amendment was adopt-| be under the control of, the Senate. In the first years of 
ed without a division, and proved acceptable to the Senate. | the Government such seemed to have been the practice. 
The object was to throw the expenditure upon that fund| General Washington frequently presented to this body 


which was entrusted to the absolute discretion of the Pre- 
sident, to prevent any inferences unfavorable to the con-| 
trolling power of the Senate in confirming appointments, 
and of the House in creating offices. ‘The confidential | 
agents appointed to negotiate a treaty with Turkey have} 
been appointed under the same authority that was exer-| 
een in 1818 by Mr. Monroe. If there was any di fierence| 
) principle, the difference was in favor of the pre sent| 
dealt ation. The commissioners to Spanish America| 
were public political agents with fixed salaries, protected | 
by the flag of the United States in their voy age, and by} 
the comm'ssions from the Secretary of St: ate, bearing let-| 
ters to the Governments the y were sent to visit, and en- 
titled to respect in their known public political character| 
from all civilized natons. The agents to Turkey were 
secret agents, without salaries, authorized to make atreaty 
of commerce, if practic: able, without letters of credence 
to any Power, and entitled to no peculiar protection e x-| 
cept from the Turkish Government, with whose officers} w 
it was necessary for them to confer, to ascertain the prac-| 
ticability of effecting the object in view. There certainly 
was no course of reasoning that would make Messrs. Rhind 
Offiey, and Biddle in the recent, and Messrs. Offley and} 
Crane in the former, effort to negotiate secretly with) 
Turkey, officers of Government, whose appointments ought} 


to be provided for by law, or subject ‘to the controlling | 


power of the Senate, that would npt more strongly apply | 
to the of the commissioners, Bland, Rodney, and| j 
Graham, and their secretary, Brackenridge, who were 
sent to ~— South American States by Mr. Monroe. 

Mr. F. said he had hoped that the proposed amend-| 
ment of the Senator from Illinois would have met the ap-| 
probation of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Tazewett,}| 
as he professed a perfect readiness to pay liberally for the} 
services rendered, if no inference against the power of| 
the Senate could be drawn from it. He contends, how-! 
ever, that such an inference will be justifiable, if the pay 
ment is not made on the personal application of the per-} 
sons who rendered the service, by a bill specially report- 
ed for their relief, and originating in the House of Repre-| 
sentatives. Mr. F. did not agree with the Senator on this! 
point. All that could be legitimately inferred from the} 
proposed increase of the contingent fund w as, that Con-| 
rress decicle od that the SeenRENeeS should be remune-} 
rated for services rendered in Turkey. The amendment 


1 by other Senator from Virginia [Mr. Tyr- 


case 


propos » 
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the ar. 
tection of the Senate, and objectionable; as, with the os-! 
te nsible purpose of e€ xt.acting a conclusion not liable to| 
ve drawn, it gave occasion to one, unjustifiable i in itself, 
reflecting upon the present administration, and the pre- |: 
nt administration only. Mr. F., while he believed the 
present discussion neither called for, nor in place, was 
not unwilling to express his opinions on the question sug- 
gested by the Senators from Virginia, or those really in- 
volved in the appropriation for the payment of the Turk- 
ish commissioners. He coincided in opinion with the 
Senator on his right, [Mr. Tazewsct, | that, since the esta- 
blishment of the Federal Government, the Executive had 
gained upon the legislative branches of the Government, 
had encroached upon the authority of the Senate; and 
wane ver any Senator presented himself to restore the 
e prince iple s of the constitution—to vindicate the powers 
of the Se nate, Mr. F. would afford his hearty support, 
without stopping to inquire over whose prostrate fortunes 
it Was necessary to march, in effecting that great object. 
In the important business of foreign intercourse, it appear-| 
ea to him that the framers of the constitution inte1 ded} 


| General Washington did not persist. 


} course, 


appeared to be, therefore, unnecessary to the pro-| j 


such questions as these: Shall a negotiation be opened 
with such a Power? Shall instructions to this or that effect 
be given’ Shall a treaty be formed, if the mutual stipula- 
tions indicated could be agreed on? In this practice 
An event occurred 
in 1795, having no doubt some influence in justifying, in 
the minds of our Presidents, if it did not occasion, this 
change. A subject of vast consequence was submitted to 
the decision of the Senate in secret executive session, un- 
der the most sacred obligation not to be disclosed by any 
Senator. No sooner had the Senate adjourned, than the 
whole matter was spread before the public by a Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason.] The whole country was thrown 
into confusion; warm, animated, angry discussion follow- 
ed, and all the services, and virtues, and character of 
| Washington were insufficient to save him from the cen- 
sure and reproach of a part of the country. Mr. F. did 
not censure that disclosure; those to whom the Senator 

was responsible applauded the act; he would not question 
their decision. 

It was soon found, as the Government moved on, that if 


>| desire was felt that any subject should be bruted about 


in every corner of the United States, should become the 


| topic of universal discussion, nothing more was necessary 


than to close the doors of the Senate chamber, and make 
it the object of secret, confidential deliberation. Our own 
experience shows that, in this respect, there has been no 
improvement; the art of keeping State secrets is no better 


understood now than it formerly was. Yet, with these 


| facts before the public, the honorable Senator from Vir- 


ginia, nearest to him, [Mr. T'y.er, } asserts that the Senate 
is a perfectly safe depository for all the secrets of our fo- 
re ign diplomacy 

This chs ange in n the course of the Executive Department 
had been submitted to without censure or resistance. No 
individual Senator, even as far as Mr. F. was informed, 


-| had ever made an effort to drive the Executive into a full 


and frank disclosure of the mysteries of our foreign inter- 
or to sustain a claim to control, by Senatorial ad- 
vice, the character and extent of the instructions given to 
our foreign ministers or agents. Thinking, as Mr. F. did, 
that the constitution intended the Senate should be pre- 
| viously consulted on all points of foreign negotiation, he 


| was yet compelled to admit that the usage of the Govern- 


ment had been uniformly inconsistent with that opinion. 
Upon the question ofappointments to new foreign missions 
in the recess of the Senate, on which the gentleman from 
Virginia on his right [Mr. Tazewett] had dwelt with so 
much zeal and earnestness—the right of the President to 
originate new missions during the recess of the Senate, 
although exercised in many cases, and asserted on a recent 
occasion by the late President, had not been resisted by 
the Senate. Individual Senators had condemned, and had 
asked the Senate to join in the censure of such acts and 
pretensions; but the Senate had, on every occasion, evaded 
a decision. 

Both the great parties into which the people were sup- 
posed to be divided, had united in the expediency of avoid- 
ing collision with the President on this question of power. 

The motions of Mr. Gore, censuring the appointment 
by Mr. Madison during the recess of the Senate, of Messrs. 
Gallatin, Bayard, &c., to treat under the Russian media- 
tion, were laid on the table by the republican votes of the 
Senate. The motion of the present Secretary of the Na- 
vy, (Mr. Branch, ) condemning the pretensions of Mr. Ad- 
ams, that he, as President, was competent to appcat min- 
isters to the Congress of Pan: ama, was laid on the table by 
the vote of the friends of the late administration. So far 
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woe te 


asa judgment | was to be formed of the opinion of the Se-| 
nate, any President had a right to conclude, whatever 
may be the opinion of his cabinet or of some of his dis- 


tinguished friends in either or both Houses of Congr ess, | the judgme nt of the Senate ought to be distinctly e zp r 


that his power to make appointments to new missions du- 
ring the recess of this body was admitted by the Senate 
itself. Mr. F. did not impute the failure on the ps art of the 
Senate to assert its constitutional rights to party consider- 
ations alone; although it had unfortunately happened that 
these questions were always stirred in high party times, 
and pressed witli a view to party effect; the subject was 
one of difficulty; and whenever it is canvassed as it ought 
to be, with a single eye to the relative constitutional power 
of the President and Senate, it would be found that a de- 
cision either in favor of or against the power of the Presi- 
dent alone to appoint to new missions, would be attended 
with serious danger to the public interest. He was pre- 
pared, whenever, in executive session, it was proposed un- | 
connected with party strife, for the expression by the Se- 
nate ofa fixed opinion; and to adhere to that opinion in all 
future intercourse with the Chief Magistrate. 

Apart from these questions, the experience of the con- 
federation hav ing shown the necessity of secret confidential 
age neies in foreign countries, very early in the progress 
of the Federal Government, a fund was set apart, to be 
expended at the discretion of the President of the United 
States on his responsibility only, called the coxtingent fund 
of foreign intercourse. 
his right [ Mr. 
the payment of spies in for eign countries, who might be 
imprisoned or hung, if detected, with his free w il, as the 
United States were not bound to protect them. 
depend upon their character; if American citizens, they 
would be entitled to protection; and that protection shoul i, | 


T ‘urkish Com mission. 


This would) stitutional advice to the President. 


ai ——— 


taco 25, 1831. 


\the attack 3 is in the nick of time. Mr. * thought. th © ex- 
ecutive session was the true place toctedneina the r a t 

| the Senate in its intercourse with the Chief Magistrat 

not left to obscure inferences from omissions or expr 
sions in appropris ation acts—these were proper m the 
House of Representatives, which could only through ap 
propriations check the irregular or dangerous ac Gon of the 
Executive, but net in the Senate. Yet he admitted the 
propriety of taking any and every opportunity to give wan 
ing to the Statesand tothe people. This being the avowed 
object, no allusion to the handwriting on the wall was ne- 
cessary. The administration was in the balance, and th: 
people will decide whether it is or is not wanting in fideli- 
ty to its trust. Some remarks had been indulged in 
the manner of the Senators from Virginia in their discus 
sion of this subject. Mr. F. was too much in the habit of 
| speaking freely to find fault with it in others—indeed, h¢ 
was always li ke Lo cksley, the Robinhood of Ivanhoe, rea 
dy to add his halo ‘whenever he ‘saw a good shot or 
gallant blow.” If disposed to criticise, he should find the 
opposite fault with both the Senators—they were far t 


courtly for the meridian of the United States. They had 


jadopted and acted upon the maxim of courtly continent 


Europe, and of the palace of St. James. The Chicf Ma 
gistrate can do no wrong—the ministers are responsib|: 
on them let the weight of public indignation fall; and o; 


The gentleman from Vi irginia on| of the gentlemen [Mr. Tazewett]} had gone so far : 
TazEweELt]} supposed that this fund was for | expre ss the sentiment, that he was willing to hate ‘th 


maxim universally ac ted upon, ifthe cabinet ministers coul 
be, as in E ngland, brought to the block for giving unc: 
Until the constitu 


| ch: anges, the Chief only is responsible for Executive acts 


he may take the advice of his Secretaries if he thinks I 


at every hazard, be afforded; but this term spy, to which] per; butthere is no obligation upon him either to take 


the gentleman chooses to confine the use of this contin-| 


ent fund, will not answer his purpose. Foreign minis- 
> 


ters are defined to be privileged spies, sent abroad to lie | 
(the last part of this defi-| 


forthe benefit of their country, 
nition Mr. F. hoped was not always acc urate.) Ifthe Pre-| 
sident can, on the strength of this contingent fund, appoint | 
spies, he can appoint the privileged spies. gut on what 
ground does the gentleman narrow down the use of this 
contingent fund? It was given for all 
a secret service fund should 
public benefit. For spies, if the gentlemen pleases; for 
persons sent publicly and secretly te search for important 
information, political or commercial; for agents to carry 
confidential instructions, written or verbal, to our foreign 
ministers, in negotiations where secrecy was the element 
of success; for agents to feel the pulse of forei ign Govern- 
ments, to ascertain if treatic s, commercial or political, 
could be formed with them, and with power to form them, 
if practicable. 
this fund: indeed, the propriety of thus using it is now, 
for the first time, ‘doubted. Why is it publicly discussed? 
Mr. F. could not probably speak of what the executive 
jou irné F did, but he was authorized to say what it did not 
conta T ‘he Senate had not censured or doubted the 
propricty of the appx sintment of the agents to makea treaty 
with Vurkey. No committee of that | no individual 
Senator h: id proposed to the Senate toe xpress any opinion 
on the subject. But, onthis petty appropriation, the grave 
constitutional question is stirred here by both Senators 
from Virginia--the one [Mr. ‘Tazzwett] from despair-- 
the other, [Mr. Ty1er,] because an attack ought to be 
a nly made. 

‘o the first Senator, Mr. F. would suggest that patri- 
otism should never despair of the republic; and that the 
people might possibly remind him that he should not in- 
voke Hercules until he put his own shoulder to the wheel. 
The other Senator discloses the purpose of his movement; 
attack Certainly the place 


purposes to which 


body, 


it is an is well chosen, and 


could be applied for the| 


Such uses have been frequently made of 


follow that advice; and if he does both, he does not esx 
‘the consequences—he is morally, constitutionally, an 
gally answerable for all Executive acts; and Mr. F.t th 
ed God that whenever there should be use for the 
man’s axe, there was no officer of this Government t 
high nor too low to escape its edge. The present ( 
Magistrate ¢ asks not the introduction of this slavish 
trine—-late discoveries show that he is not willing to 
sume the obligations of others, but he has never shri 
from his own. If there one characteristic above 
others peculiarly distinguishing the man, it is the fear! 
ness with which he throws himself upon resp 
not with the reckless indifference of a profligat: 
the generous confidence of an honest mind. 

as Mr. F. was, at this unusual effort to strike over the Pr 
sident’s shoulders at obj cts behind him, and sheltered by 
his constitutional shield, he was still more struck with tl 
distinctions made in selecting points of attac k. Th 
nator who led the assault (Mr. TazeweE tt] charged 

the four members of the este, who had been former! 
members of the Senate, upbraided them for the inconsis 
tency of the conduct of the Executive with certain opi! 
recorded in the journals of the Senate during the Pa: 
discussions; and with giving to the President ‘advice to ¥ 
late the constitution. The Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, and the Attorney General, were condemned 
having advised, or fer not having prevented by their ad 
vice, a viokition of that sacred instrument. Whiy is. the 
Secretary of the Treasury excluded? He, too, is a co! 
stitutional adviser of the President, under the like ¢ 

tions to give good counsel, and, by so doing, preventing ¥ 
lations of the laws and constitution of the. country. On 
the important questions arising out of the Panama mission, 
there was little difference of opinion among the then 
position party, of which the Secretary from Pennsylvania 
was a most active member; and, although not recorded 
here, his opinions stand ee record elsewhere on os 
questions. Why is Pennsylvania excuse od | 


is 


in lity 


, but 


Surpt t 


is 


he of 
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Senator, [Mr. Tazew eat when he of New York, and he| ments were in the first days of ‘the 
, oe and he of North Carolina, and he of Geor-/ to the Senate, but were soon made at the discretion of the 

, are condemned without scruple or mercy? Even this| President or his Secretary of War, without even the cere- 
catuniaishes singular as it is, is surpassed by that of the! money of stating to the Senate that the y had been made 
other gentleman from Vi irginia, [Mr. Tyxer.] He, too,| We have foreign mi iisters and chargés d’affaires ap- 
seems to have a favorite in the cabinet, the Secretary of} pointed, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
the Navy, (Branc h, ) whom he has anxiously sought to! and agencies committed to the Secretary of State tomake 


Government einitted 


draw out of harm’s way from the deadly range of the too} 
hot fire of his elllenanee. Cannot our navy stand fire ?| 
Now this Secretary (Branch) was the author of the reso-| 
lutions brought up in judgment against the cabinet—the | 
:ppropriation of the other three Secretaries is inferred| 
from their vote against the motion to lay them on the table | 

—an inference, évery Senator knows is not always correct. 

Yet the author is to be excused, the inferred approv ers con-| 
demned. It cannot be supposed that the Secretary of} 
the Navy was ignorant of this secret negotiation with Tur-| 
key. By the facts communicated to the Senate, he is the} 
only one, besides the Secretary of State, who certainly 
was informed of it. The expenses of the agency were 
idvanced by the Navy Department, and repaid out of the| 
contingent fund of foreign intercourse. 

The commander of the Mediterranean squadron was} 
one of the commissioners, and had instructions from the} 
Navy Department, about the funds to be used in the ne-| 
gotiation and the movements of his ships, to facilitate its} 
success. Yet, although he did know, and it is unce rtain | 
whether two other members of the cabinet did or did not) 
know any thing about it, he is not only carefully mov ed| 
out of the w ay of reproach, but is made the subject of a} ¢ 
special eulogium. He from North Carolina is the true} 
republican of the old democratic principles. He is a star} 
who never suffered dim eclipse, nor shed disastrous twi-| 
light over half the nations; nor, Mr. F. would add, with | 
fear of change, perplexed monarchs—and Mr. F. would | 
say further, if disposed to indulge in a prophetic spirit, 
that the honorable Secretary never would. No disparage- 
ment to the worthy gentlemen was intended; the poetry 
and the prophecy might be applied | to all, and to any of| 
his associates. ‘Those who were disposed to speculate| 
curiously into the circumstances of the hour, might inves- 
tigate the causes of these strange discriminations. You} 
and I, Mr. President, said Mr. F., adopting the habit of} 
uur New England brethren, might make shrewd guesses! 
at the true causes; but whether our guesses would fly at} 
random, or d rectly to the mark, is not at present of much | 
importance—now, it is necessary only to mark the fact that 
he discrimination i ismade. Leaving the favored pair to| 
rejoice, at his perfect, and the other at his pe arti: Al 

and the unfortunate triumvirate to repine at| 
their fate, and bear, w ith all the grace in their power, the} 
ralling fire of Virginia’s wrath, Mr. F. would proceed | 
to consider the attack as if made upon the only responsi- 
ble officer, the President of the United States. He was | 
harged with lawless acts, with the first violation of an| 
important provision of the constitution ofthe United States, 
Wi ith a usurp: ation, into his own hands, of a power confic 1-| 
ed to him conjoi intly with the Senate. 
The Senator from V irginia who first spoke on the sub-| 
ject, (Mr. Tazeuwett, ] denied the correctness of the dis- 
tinction betwe een agents and officers of the Government. 
The distinction mi ight not be sound; but one thing was cer- 
tain, that it had alw ays been made, and always had been| 
ind was now acted upon. Every head of a de partment 
occas onally employs and pays agents in the execution of 
the duties of his office, on the stre ‘ng¢th of the contingent 
fund submitted to his disbursement. We have consuls 
appointed under the constitution, and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate: commercial agents selected by | 
the President with consular powers, about whose appoint- | 
ment the advice and consent of the Senate is never asked. | 
We have agents or commissioners to make contracts, trea-| 
tes they are called, with Indian tribes. These appoint-| 


| 
| 


the one 
immunity, 


by 


Senators 


| with 


}was submitted for approval, 


| the 
ithe 


treaties while the Senate is sitting, and secret agents to 
make treaties abroad; and in neither case is the wong in- 
formed of the power given until it is executed, the treaty 
being signed by the empowered agents. 

If these acts are lawless—if thes se are violations of the 
constitution, encroachments on the powers of the Senate, 
the remedy should come from Virginia, for Virginia was 
the author of the evil. If the constituti on lies suffering 
under festering wounds, the blows were a by her 
steel, and it is her duty to apply the sovereign b balm——the 
rust of the weapon heals the wounds it has made. The 
| first stab was given by the parental hand of Washington. 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe, have each, in turn, 
struck deep into the vitals of the victim. Ay, sir, if her 
are right in principle, they can point to as many 
gashes in the constitution, as Antony bared to the view 
of the Roman people on the mangled body of their dead 
| Cesar. 

Mr. F. would not fatigue the Senate by bringing again 
into view all the examples of appointments like those of 
| the commissioners to Turkey. He would touch only two 
or three of the most striking; some of the prominent cir- 

cumstances of which had escaped the attention of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. LivinesTon. | 

On the 30th of March, 1795, David Humphreys, minis- 
ter of the United States to Portugal, was appointed by 
General Washington, during the recess of the Senate, a 
commissioner to conclude a tre saty of amity and commerce 
Algiers. He negotiated a treaty, by his deputy, J. 
Donaldson, jun., in September, 1795, but signed it him- 
self at Lisbon, on the 28th of November, 1795. This 
| treaty was negotiated under a full power, bearing the sign 
manual of the President, and the broad seal of the United 
States. It was submitted to the Senate in February, 1796, 
and ratified on the 2d of March, 1796, bya vote of twenty- 
three to two. Nonomination of Mr. Humphreys was made 
to the Senate. The tenth session of the Senate, an extra 
session calledby Pre sident Washington, began on the 8th, 


and closed on the 26th of * June, 1795. Here there was a 


| confidential commissioner appointed under a full power, 


| during the recess of the Senate, not nominated to the Se- 
nate at its succeeding session, and about whose move- 
ments nothing was known until late in the second session 
after his appointment; when this power having been suc- 
cessfully executed by the formation of a treaty, that treaty 
and ratified almost unani 
mously, withouta whisper of di arenes on the course 
| pursued by General Washington, or doubt 
right to the exc lusive power exercised by him. 
A like commission was given to Mr. Humphreys at the 
same time, 30th March, 1795, a treaty of amity 
and commerce with’ rripoli. Joel Barlow was substituted 
the 10th of Febru wy, 1796; a treaty was negotiated on 
4th of January, 1797, and laid before the Senate on 
26th of May, 1797. Two sessions of Congress inter 


as to his 


to make 


| vened, and three sessions of the Senate, between the ap- 
pointment of the commissioner and the submission of the 


| treaty to the Senate, during all of which General W: 
ton was President. Mr. Adams submitted the tr 
ratification during the third session of Congress s1 ding 
{the appointment of the commissioner No nomination 
| was ever made, and the conduct of the Executive in both 
cases was approved. Mr. F. would not say that what had 
been done in those days was right, because it was done by 
the great model for statesmen and citizens; but he would 
say that the President could be july charged with 
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now, for the first time, violating the constitution, when he | tlere, however, a reliance is placed upon another ground, 
had taken such examples for his guide, and squared his|covering all the appointments made to treat with tly 
conduct by the rule of Washington. Mr. F. would not} Powers on the Barbary coast. It was said they were Bar 
press the subsequent appointments made by the succeed-! barian Powers, and not to be treated as civilized nations 
ing Presidents from Virginia, as all had been alluded to, | Indeed! Barbarian Powers! Foreign Barbarian Powers, 
except the remarkable one made by Mr. Madison in 1816.| certainly not dependents on the United States. 1), 
William Shaler and Isaac Chauncey were appointed on the} treaties formed by the commissioners mentioned made the 
24th of August of that year, commissioners to alter the| United States, for a time, their tributaries. As this was a 
treaty then recently made with Algiers by Shaler and| grave constitutional question, to be tried by the languag, 
Decatur, under a commission to them and Captain Bain-| of the instrument itself, Mr. F. would ask, with due r 
bridge. This alteration was made by treaty on the 23d of| spect, why the gentleman travelled out of the instrument 
December, 1816, and ratified during Mr. Monroe’s ad-j to look into the character of the foreign Power with whon 
ministration, lst of February, 1822; yeas, 42——nays, none. | negotiation was directed by the President, and what de- 
Mr. F. had both commissions in his hands; they were full] gree of civilization in a foreign nation was necessary to 
powers under the sign manual of the President and broad} bring the agents sent to them within the controlling 
seal of the United States, in all respects like the powers] power of the Senate. The honorable Senators did not as 
granted to Biddle, Offley, and Rhind. In these instances| yet affirm that the treaties made with them were not b 
also, the Virginia President did not ask the advice and con-| yond or below the Senator’s orbit. But Mr. F. did not 
sent of the Senate, and escaped, like his great predecessor, | discover any reason for the participation of the Senate in 
all censure and remark. The honorable Senators, how-|the ratification of the treaty, which was not applicable to 
ever, admit that all these things have been done, and, a) the appointment of the negotiators, if they were, as con- 
they say, rightfully done; and their opinions against this}tended for by the gentlemen, officers in the techni 
Turkish negotiation rest upon the correctness of certain language of the constitution. In their zeal to find the: 
distinctions they have presented to the Senate. They ad-/ they have struck upon distinctions much too broad fi 
mit that the former Presidents, beginning with General/their purpose. Supposing the distinction sound, the dis. 
Washington, have, during the recess of the Senate, right-/ tinction covers the Turkish negotiation, and upon thei 
fully appointed commissioners to treat of peace and com- | own doctrines the administration stands justified. ‘Tak 
merce with the Barbary Powers, whose names were not the'Algerines, for example’s sake: how do they differ from 
sent to the Senate at subsequent sessions. They admit that|the Turks? The European would call the Algerines bar- 
Messrs. Gallatin, Bayard, and Adams were rightfully ap-|barians—so he does the Turks: the Algerines are not 
pointed during the recess of the Senate to treat with Great/ christians, nor are the Turks; the Algerinesare Malhome- 
Britain under the Russian mediation. They admit that the/tans, so are the Turks. In the event of a rupture, th 
President has rightfully negotiated treaties in Washington | Algerines imprison the consuls of the Power with whom 
during the recess of the Senate, and during the sessions of | they are at war, reduce its subjects or citizens to slavery, 
this body, without asking its advice and consent, by the in- land confiscate all the property belonging to the enemy’s 
strumentality of the State; and, admitting all this, they | nation within their power—so do the Turks: on the pri 
accuse the President of the United States of disregarding | ciple of the dex talonis, the Algerines are not entitled t 
the constitution, for having negotiated, through the in- | the benefits of the rules of honorable war-—-nor are | 
strumentality of secret agents, a commercial treaty with|Turks. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Tazeweru 





Turkey. says the Turks have been a formidable power before 1! 
The honorable Senators unite in resting this apparent! American Government had existence—so have the Alg 
inconsistency of opinion on these grounds: | rines, although their Dey is now kicked about with a 
First. On the ground that all the previous appointments | little ceremony as a Cherokee chief. How long is it sin 


of this kind were made during war. A state of war, in| Algiers has made the most formidable nations of Europ: 
their judgment, justifies during the recess the appointment |tremble? If antiquity of strength is of any importanc: 
of commissioners to make peace; but does it justify, also, | this discussion, the barbarians on the coast of Africa, » 
the failure to ask a confirmation of the appointment of| called while they were teaching Europe civilization, }ia\ 
these commissioners at the succeeding session of the Senate?| been terrible for centuries. They foiled, in all the p: 
It was not so contended when Mr, Gore’s resolutions were | of his strength, the grandson of that monarch under whos 
discussed. This resort to the war power is, however, | patronage this continent was discovered. He who hum- 
certainly convenient, as carried to its legitimate extent; it} bled France, was almost master of Europe, was himself 
renders any participation of the Senate in the business of| reduced to extremity by these now despised Barbarians 
re-establishing the regulations of peace altogether super-| Mr. F. was unable to discover any tangible distinction 
fluous. It proves too much for the gentleman’s purpose. | tween the Mahometan Powers of Africa, and the Mahome 
It involves besides the truth of one of these propositions, | tan Powers of Europe and Asia. ‘Turkey was distinguish¢ 
to both of which Mr. F. expressly dissented. Either} from the others in the eyes of Europe, but that distinctior 
that the sole power of the President over the foreign re-| was founded solely upon the geographical position of 4 
lations of the United States was enlarged, or the con-| part of the Sultan’s dominions—a position that could no 
trolling power of the Senate over those relations dimin-| be important in the question before the Senate. Occup) 
ished, by the state of war-—propositions far more dan-|ing an interesting and imposing position in Europe, th 
gerousin their consequences than any that could arise from| European Governments condescended to consider the 
the practice of xppointing secret confidential agents in ne-} Turkish Government as part cf the European system. It 
gotiating treaties of commerce. Mr. F. did not believe that | was one of the make-weights in the balance of power— 
any gentleman would risk his reputation as a statesman, | that chimera to which millions of lives had been sacrifice l 
(if he might use the term without offence to the Senator | —which had enabled the wily diplomacy of artful de spo- 
behind him, (Mr. TrcEr,} who had honored it witha pe-|tism to stay for centuries the onward march of reason anc 
culiar sneer, ) seriously contending that either was true;|liberty. In no other respect is there a distinction made 
yet, he submitted with confidence to the judgment of the| between the Turks and other Mahometan Powers. War 
Senators, if one of them was not the inevitable result of|and peace, and treaties of commerce, are made with all, 
the distinction taken by the gentleman from Virginia. land with all the nations of the world regulate their inter 
The facts in the cases referred to did not bear the gen-| course as if they were christian Powers. Until the ge 
tlemen out, even if their distinction was just; all the ap- | tleman can find a stronger distinction than this, it must be 
pointments made, were not made during a state of war. | admitted that the practice of former administrations in their 
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, intercourse with the Barbarian Powers, covers the case of 
this secret negotiation with the Barbarian Turk. 

u The gentlemen had not been more fortunate in main- 
taining the other ground chosen by them. Pressed by 
he the force of the precedents urged of treaties made without 
the Senate’s knowledge, by the instrumentality of the Se- 
cretary of State, during the recess, and during sessions of | 





sa this body; treaties of commerce, of indemnity, of claims 
yi due to and by the United States; for the settle ment of dis- 
" puted boundaries, and for cessions of extensive territory, 
nt 


the Senators urge that the negotiators acted in these cases 
as the agents of the President, by virtue of their commis- 
sionsas Secretaries of State. What was there in the com- 
0 mission of the Secretary of State that made him, ez officio, 
a negotiator? What was there in the law creating this 
office that warranted this distinction? There was certainly 
nothing, either in the commission or act of Congress. 
Chere was a mistake made by the gentlemen destructive 
of their conclusion; they assumed as a fact what did not 
exist. The Secretaries of State, acting as the agents of the 
President, did not negotiate by virtue of their commissions 
is Secretaries of St tate—they were app. yinted by the Pre- 
sidents, under their sign manual and the broad seal of the 
U nited St ates, for the special p: irpose of making the trea- 
ties formed by them seve rally; they had full powers, such 
is were granted to Biddle, Offley, and Rhind. There 
was no difference but this: the Secretaries in Washington, 
n rhe face of the Senate and of the nation, negotiated; | 
ar > Turkish commissioners transacted their 
t § sco at C onstantinople. 
justitieg the appoi ntment of an agent here, the Senate sit-| 
ing, publicly or privately, to form a tre: aty with a foreign 
Pe owe r, that will not justi fy the ers nt of a secret 
Ys agent to form a treaty, if practicable, in London or Con-| 
§ tantinople? 
7 carried, cannot affect the right of the President to grant} 
it that power. the ’ 
i secret and confidential agent to Washington, and a treaty 
ad been concluded with him by the Secretary of State, 
is the agent of the President, can it be reasonably pre- 
p tended that the ap] roiIntme nt of the Secretary as agent 
would not have been a constitutional exercise of power 
'y the President, according to all past usage? If itw ould 
have been, casuistry itself could not condemn the appoi int. | 
ment of the 








Suppose 


secret agents who had been sent to Constan- 

, 3 tinople. 
ay Mr. F. believed the conduct of the President strictly 
orrect, if it could be shown that the negotiation with 


Turkey ought to have been kept secret. 
cret negotiation were to him obvious and satisfactory. 
Unite d States could have no desire 
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be accomplished. One of the Senators from Virginia 
[Mr. Tyrer] had dwelt with strong emphasis upon the 
character Mr. Rhind gave himself in a letter to the Secre- 

tary of State. Suppose that the respectable and worthy 
man had, in the vanity of recent, and, as he honestly be- 
lieved, important success, considered himself as a high 
diploms atic character, his view of it did not determine his 
character; and that could not, from the papers before the 
Senate, be mistaken. To the often repeated question, of 
how did these agents differ from public ministers, Mr. F. 
saw but one answer--the y were not accredited by the 
heads of the foreign Government with whom they trans- 
acted business--they carried no letters credential, and 
were entitled to no privileges. It was not Mr. F.’s pur- 
pose, nor was it necessary for the vindication of the ad- 
ministration, to sustain the propriety of this distinction 
between agents and ministers; he had accomplished his 
object by proving that it had been early and constantly 
made, and by no Presidents more freque ntly than those 
who were given to us by Virginia. 

The honorable Senator who led the w: ay in this discus- 
sion, [Mr. Tazewett,] not satisfied with h: aving charged 
the cabinet with a palpable violation of the constitution, 
seemed determined to make the impression that there had 
been an insidious design in the manner of asking for the ap- 
propriation to pay the’ T urkish commissioners. He imagined 
| the Secretary of State wished to entré ap the Senate into a 
sanction of the original appointment of these confidential 
«¢ The Secretary knew,” the gentleman said, 
“ssion of Congress, that this ap- 
| propriation would be wanted. ‘The Secretary asked it 
| not of the House of Re presenta tives, where appropriations 
ought properly to originate; but, at this late day of the 
| Senate, through their Committee of F inance.” No desire 
to receive a sanction of the appointment of these commis- 
sioners could exist, after the treaty formed by them had 
been ratified, without the slightest intimation from the 
Senate that there had been any irregularity in the man- 
The history of the transaction 
isan ample refutation of this unge nerous charge. The 
| Turkish treaty was not disposed of until the general ap- 
propriation bill had passed the House of Re pre sentatives; 
jrhe appropriation for the payment of the service render- 
ed could not be asked for until the question on that treaty 
| was decided here; and when it was decided, the appro- 
| priatic yn was requested where only it could properly be 
made. The assertion of the ge ntleman, that appropriation 
| bills ought properly to originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was not American in its character; it was bor- 
| rowed from England. The House of Commons of the 


for any politic: al} English Parliament asserts its right to originate all money 


il mnexion with Turkey; a commercial treaty had long| bills; the House of Represe atatives of the Congress o f the 
I en considered important, and it had always been deem-| United States had no exclusive right to or iging ate any bills 
m 1 prudent to seek to esta bli sh commercial relations with but those for raising revenue; and recent circumstances 
he that Government by informal secret agents. It has be« n| were well calculated to raise a doubt of the propriety of 
ti hought that an informal agency woul d be more likely to] that restriction upon the pow er of the Representatives of 
fa Tr eed than a public minister; the mission of a confic le n-| the States. Even revenue bills could be amended in the 
n\ tial j informal agent would not create a belief that we were | Senate, and the appropriation under discussion could be 
Pp) 0 anxious to succeed, while his secret negotiation would | properly made if the English rule was to govern our prac- 
th ot be liable to be defeated by the influence of the great} tice. There was in this case a peculiar propricty in asking 


) . : 
e Powers who were represented at Constantinople. 
It ipprehended 


Pe ne of whom dislike to monopolize power 





ced night not be pleased to see Jonathan’s long sickle thrust 
ae nto the golden harvests that grow on the borders of the 
al E ixine, an 1 might possibly use some little artifices to pre- 
Acie nt Aas There was some pride, too, in refrainmg from 
\ ar i public ort to make a tre aty when success was so pro- 
all, ‘matic iz and with this pride was min gled no small 
ter 2 rion of Yankee econ my. <A public mission to the 
re} Turkish Government, successful or unfortunate, was al- 
t be Ways expensive, and there was a wise dete rmi nation not to 





expend the public money, if the object in view 
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that some of the European Governments, 
and commerce, 
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When these 
President, 


the appropriation of the Senate. 
pointed by the 


commis- 


js oners were he might have 


“pT 


| paid their services out of his contingent fund; but scru- 
pulously desirous not to use the discretion over it vested 
in him, when it was not abso aut: ly necessary, he directed 


the commissioners to be told, 
out of the 
}your serv! ices as C on gres 


* your t — mse 's shall be paid 
contingent fund, and such compensation for 


s may allow.”’ Now, , to have 


Sil 


usked this appropriation of the House of Representatives 
in the first instance, would hav e been to apply to persons 
who hac not, and cannot have, unti! the ratifications of the 


Turkish 
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Senate does know, and no doubt the House will so far and, ‘shortly after, the liberty of ns vigating it Was success. 
rely upon our i .u.owledge and discretion as to approve the fully demanded by, and yielded to, the other commerc;} 
sum that may be fixed upon here. The Executive is un-| European Powers. 

fortunate, when his scrupulous anxiety to consult the| In 1803, 815 vessels took in cargoes in the Rus 
representatives of the people, and of the States, in the} ports of the Black Sea: 552 at Odessa, 210 at Taganr 
expenditure of public money, gives birth to a charge of} 23 at Caffa, 19 at Kosloo, 7 at § Sevastopol, and 4 at C] 
insidiously attempting to make. the Senate connive at alson. Of these, 421 were Austrian, 329 Russian, 18 Rs 
violation of the constitution, and approve of his usurpation} gusan, 16 Ionian, 15 French, 7 English, 6 Idriots, and 
of their rightful power, Spanish. 

The services rendered by the commissioners had been} In 1817, 1925 vessels entered the port of Odessa al 
slightly spoken of. Some supposed that a treaty with} 480 Russian, 188 Austrian, 154 English, 43 French, | 
Turkey was of no consequence, since the treaty of Adri- Spanish, 49 Swedish, 31 Sardinian, 65 Turkish, 7 Danis! 
anople between Russia and Turkey had opene d the chan-| 7 Neapolitan, 2 Sicilian, and 881 Russian, engaged in t 
nel into the Black Sea to all nations. It was true, that, by} chaste trade. In the same year, 400 entered the p 
the stipulations of that treaty, the Turks bound themsely es of Taganrog. In 1808, there was an importation at Odessa 
to Russia to admit all Powers at peace with the Ottoman] of 33,131 bales of cotton. In 1817, the freight of a 
Porte into the Black Sea; and Russia was expressly autho-| article of commerce, wheat, shipped to Leghorn toe m th 
rized to consider a disreg: ard of that stipulation as just| Black Sea, amounted to $1,350,000. All these facts 
cause of war. Still the treaty of Adrianople, d lependent, | lated to the Russian dominions: when it was taken 
as it is, upon the continuance of peace between Busses riew that the Turkish dominions on the borders of 
and ‘Turke y, gave the United States no claim upon Tur-| Buxine included large cities, witha population exce: 
key to a free ps assage through the canal of Constantinople:| 260,000 souls, standing on the borders of rich sctt!en 
in fact, Americans who xentured into the golden hor alone: of them, Trebisond, in the direct line of inter 
were not permitted to pass through the Black Sea. No] with the Persian Gulf, it might be fairly conclud 
doubt the Government might have solicited from the Em -| the owners of our ships would find, if true to thems 
peror of Russia his interference to secure the observ: ance | promiph le employment for their now almost useles 1 
of the treaty made with him. His answer would certainly| perty. + ‘The prospect of present advant tage was not 
have been, | wish you to have a commerce with all my when comp: ared to that which might be antic ipatec 1] 
dominions; het at present I cannot prudently go to warjafter. The Black Sea had been, at more than o 
to compel the Turks to fulfil this engagement’ When-! the heart of an active and lucrative industry. Prior t 
ever circumstances permit, I shall recollect and punish | establishment of the Ottoman empire, its waves had | 
this disregard of the promises made to me. Was it not| ploughed by the keels of all commercial nation J 
better to procure from the Ottoman Porte itse If the right! shores had been studded with populous and prosp: 
to a participation of the commerce of the Black Sea—a| cities, and with productive settlements. Under the po, 
right which w ould be independent of the state of war or| | of Russian de spotism, which is operating as the genius 
peace with Russia, than thus to lave solicited the exertion! civilization in that portion of the globe, it is again b: 
of Russian power for our benefit?) The treaty of Adriano-| ing the centre of attraction to commercial enter} 
ple, without doubt, facilitated our success. That our! The Russian dominions, from the mouths of the Dar 
object could not have been reached without a treaty, is| to the ports of St. Nicholas, south of the Phasis or Ri 
certain. We know that, unde 5 ae Turkish construct on| are advancing in population and wealth with a raj 
of the treaty of Adrianople, nations not having treaties! unexampled in the history of the eld world, and riva 
with Turkey are not admitted ae the Black Sea-—that} only by the almost in credible pro gress of our own cou 
nations having commercial treaties, since the treaty of] Sanguine tempers might be deceived in their estim: 
Adrianople, have sought admission under the protection] the benefits tothe country to be derived now or here 
of the promise to Russi a, and that it has been re fused ; the} from this successful effort at negotiation. Mr. F. bel 
answer made to both was, the engagement made with] the cor intry would applaud those who had mad 
Russia does not alter ourtreaties with other Powers. The} should the hopes of profit be disappointed, realized, 
honorable Senator from Virginia on his right [Mr. Taze-| exceeded. 
wrx] had spoken of the inconsiderable be nefits likely to| Mr. F. could not dismiss the subject of this approp: 
arise out of the commerce to the Turkish and Russian| tion, without again remonstrating on the course of t 
settlements on the Black Sea. There was no recent in for-| Senators from Virginia; against the unusual—th« 
mation on which a certain calculation could be made of} Am erican substitution of the irresponsible for the r 
the benefits that would probably result to the country} sible. There was no head too high, no bosom too sacr 
from this negotiation. The commercial community wor ld, to be reached by the stroke of patriotism, if just: 
as the most intelligent merchants believed, profit by it.] manded the blow. Mr. F. spoke not to shield individual 
The navigating interests certainls woul 1, une aebhie owners} he remonstrated against the erroneous and dang: 
of ships had ] ient skill and enterprise. In the] principle acted upon, from public considerations. It \ 

condition of the navigating inte rest, | not Virginia. 
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He depre cated it for the honor of the A 


present depressed 














perishing under the paralyzing ‘oly ence of our internal} cient Dominion, from whose soil he sprung; for he, t 
policy, the admini ion had dene its duty in looking to] was a Vi irginian. Virginia had heretofore struck at 1 
our external policy for its relief. Mr. F. had, with some] loftiest objects; the lightning of her indignation had 
diligence, for accurate information. Although his] ed the gnarled oak-—had not glided through its bra 
labor had 1 en as well rewarded as he could have} to blast the saplings that grew around its noble trunk 
wished, he had y ollected some fic ts, gleaned from the] The Chief Magistrate and his Secretarics stand upon the 


history of past a 35, which would afford gentlemen the] respective responsibilitics; let them be judged by facts, 





means of approacting the truth in ANS an ) estimate of} and upon facts only; and each in his respective sphe! 

the probable benefits of a free commerec« » the Blac ck! was ready to receive, -e submit to the judgment of 

Sea. | Ps ople. If any or all of them deserve condemnation, 
After being closed by the Turks upon all the world for] le t th m perish; by Mr. Pa they would fall unpiti 1: 

near three hundred years, from 1476 to 1774, the passage | unwept. 

‘ o the Black Sea was opened to Russian vessels by treaty in Mr. SMITH, of Md., said he rose because he did 


) 
} y } ‘ 


74. On the 25th of June, 1802, by a treaty formed s at] perceive that any other Senator was dispos sed to speak ¢ 


‘ 
Paris, the French flame was admitted into the Black Sea;! the subje ct, and because he thought it his duty, as chat 
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man, to sustain the aadmant proposed to the: appropri- 
ation bill by the Committee of Finance. What is ‘that 
amendment? said Mr. S. Simply an appropriation to 
pay certain persons employed by the late President to 
negotiate with the Ottoman Porte, in which they had been 
ne arly successful; and to pay certain other persons appoint- 
ed by the present President, who had completely suc- 
ceeded in ma tking an excellent treaty with the Porte. 
Both commissions had similar powers and similar instruc- 
tions. The treaty has been confirmed by the Senate; has 
been highly approved; and the question is, will you pay 
for the labor actually performed? An amendment has 
been offered by a Senator, [Mr. Kane,] to apply a sum 
fully adequate to the object in aid of the contingent fund, 
to enable the President to remunerate the parties in such 
manner as he may think proper. Either mode will be 
omnes agreeable tome. All that the committee require 
that the persons employed shali be paid; and they are 
willing to adopt the amendment proposed, as they find 
that amendment most approved of by the Senate. It is 
proper, however, for me to state, that the committee had 
had before them bath modes of remuneration, and, after 
cons ideration, proposed bringing the subject be fore the 
Senate in a substantive form, so that all who read might 
understand the object, and because they deemed it to be 
more consistent for Congress to designate what they 
meant to pay toeach person, than to leave to the Executive 
discretion to allow what they ple: ased. The Senator from 
Georgia has shown a precedent in the case of Mr. Rodney, 
who, it was determined by Congress, should be paid from 
the contingent fund, and I acquiesced. 

I little thought, Mr. President, that a constitutional 
question would or could have been raised upon a question| 
to pay for s rendered; however, and we 
must meet it as best we can. Early in my political life, 1 
asked a friend whether it was true that ‘* Rhode Island was} 
without a written constitution;” he answered that ‘‘it was| 
true;”’ that they did well under their charter from Charles; | i 
and he add« d, ‘*that a written constitution was like a nose} 
of wax, which could be moulded 
man, or pug nose, 
ingenious man might, 


8 
Dy 


‘Tvices has, 


into a flat nose, a Ro-| 
and in like manner an| 
said, make the constitution of the | 
United States to mcan something, nothing, any thing, or 
every thing.” We have seen that it has be 
mean every thing, by the construction put on the words| 
‘* general welfare,’ ‘and the very ingenious Senator from 


Vir ginis a shows thathe thinks that it may be made to mean 
any thing 


a G rrecian, 


he 


en imade to} 


the power to send a minister to a foreign court during the | 
recess of the Senate, where no minister had previously been| 
t; that it is a new office 
create alone; and, 
the power to send 
Senate, 


Sel 


vhich he has not the power to 
that the President has not 
a commissioner in the recess of the 
as a secret agent to treat with a foreign nation, 
without nominat Ing such agent to the Senate. 
Those subjects have been ably, and, to my mind, 
factorily discussed by the Senators from Lovisiana and 
Georgia; nor would i enter on those subjects, if the Sena- 
tor from Virginia had not, in a manner very pleasing 
to me, observed, that I had been consistent in my opinion 
constitution on the first point; evidently conveying 
ide a, by his manner, and vhat he said, that I 
d more expediency of a measure, than the true 
g of words of the constitution. It therefore 
it incumbent on me to state my understanding of the 
ts sul bmitted by that Senator. We all bound 
“to suy the constitution of the United 
Each will, or ought to b rned by his con- 
‘+, and by his own judgment. meddle not with 
of that Sx any other; y are their own. 
the opinion I shall give on the powers vested in 
sit ? r having heard the first 
discussion on the Panama mission; and 
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| Short to Russia. 


| reject 
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of the second, until this time. 1 consider both those 
powers as admitted. They may have been mooted. | 
will not say they have not. If they ever had been, it has 
totally escaped my recollection. My construction of the 
constitution is, ‘* That ministers to foreign nations, is an 
office created by the constitution, and not by law.” The 
article says, ‘‘that the President shall have power to 
appoint ambassadors, and other public ministers, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate Again, he 
shall have power to fill up all vacancies the it may happen 
during the recess of the Senate. 1 contend that the office 
of minister is an original vacancy, and that it can be filled 
in the recess of the Senate, to any place that, in the mind 
of the President, a minister may be required, by the exi- 
gency of the case. If the Senate think that such an 
exigency does not exist, they can reject the nomination, 
which must be sent to it on the first session thereafter, 
and this is the power of the Senate; more than that they 
have not, and, in my opinion, that power is amply suffi- 


‘> 
cient for the correction of any probable evil that might 
arise from such a power. 1 will state a case. We have 
never had a minister to Austria. The President might, in 
my opinion, send, in the rece SS, a ministerto that court. 
He has, I think, the power under the constitution, and we 
have the power to reject. Am Lalone in this opinion’ 
No, sir, my learned friend from Louisiana holds the same. 
We were both fellow-laborers on the democratic side a 
long time past, and both agree that it had been areceived 
opinion. Have I, Mr. President, no other authority’ 
Yes, sir, that of the great apostle of the democratic p: arty, 

Mr. Jefferson. He gave a practical illustration of his 
oo and, with all proper deference to the Senators 
of Virginia, I must think that he was as able an expounder 
of the constitution as those gentlemen. Mr. Madison was 
then the Secretary of State, and must have concurred in 
the act, which he did. We have all been in the habit 
believing that he was an expounder of the 
and yet the Senator 
‘Tazewet] has implicated Mr. Jefferson in his charge of 
a violation of the constitution, by his appointment, in a 
recess, of Mr. Short to Russia, where no minister from the 
United States had been before. He did appoint Mr. 

This amply prove s that his opinion wo 
**that he had the power.” Ay; but, says the Sen 


of 
constitution, 
| Mr. 


ator, 


| **the Senate rejected the nomination, on the ground that 
jthe President had not the power. 
| contradict 


He contends, first, that the President has no t| believed as I do, 


” 


Admit it. Doest 
No, Mr. Jetter 
that he had the power, and he acted 
t pos ble proof. But did the Senate 
the ground of it usurpation of 
Certainly not . Lwasthen a Senator, and know 

Short was for c 
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‘The que tion of powe 
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asons 
rmay have been 
incidentally mooted by some of akers. I will not 
trust to my memory to say thet i But this I can 
say, that, if ahimadverted on by any Senator, it has totally 
escaped my recollection. | think it would have made 
such an impression on my mind, I should not have 
forgotten it. Lrepeat that it was not on the question of 
power that Mr. Short had been rejected. The first time 
lL he: rd tl at the power was doubt the Panama 
questi when Mr. e’s resolutions were read. Thos« 
resolutions were presented on the nomination of the com- 
missioners in the recess, by Mr. Madison, to make 
treaty peace with Great Britain. I w not tl 
Senator. Party 1 ran high at that tim 
know that those itions were calc 
purposes, merely election¢ 
Scouted by every d ator and 
by some of the fe I can name three. The 
two members from Rhode Island, and one from Delaware 
And this is the only document that the Senator has pro 
duced Jetferson, for 
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violation of the constitution—a simple resolution presented 
—not acted on—and not sustained by the Senate. It 
died, I believe, a natural death. Against those resolu- 
tions, and the opinion of the Senator, [am supported by 
the opinion of Jefferson, Madison, my learned friend 
from Louisiana, and by the conduct of other administra- 
tions, and the decision of the Senate on the Panama ques- 
tion. Let the people and my constituents judge which 
of us have ern te the best authorities. But, on all 
constitutional questions, am the sole judge for myself. 
I rest on my oath, and as my poor judgment directs. 

The Senator has said, and truly said, that the constitu- 
tion gives the same power to the President in the case of 
the appointment of judges, as it does in that of ministers to 
foreign nations. I agree that the power is exactly similar 
in eve.7 respect. He then asks triumphantly, ‘ will any 
man say that the President could appoint in the recess as 
many judges as he might think proper?” Tanswer, yes— 
if he had not been restrained by law. 1 will state a case. 
Suppose the Senate had risen without confirming the 
nominations of the first judges made by General Washing- 
ton; there would have been presented the anomaly of laws, 
without judges to expound and administer them. The 
President is bound by the constitution to attend to the exe- 
cution of the laws. Without judges that duty could not 
have been performed. The constitution created the office 
of judge, and, in my opinion, it would have been the duty 
of President Washington to appoint judges in the recess, 
to be nominated to the Senate, at their next session, for 
their approbation or rejection. Offices recognised by the 
constitution or the laws must be filled by the appointment 
of the President during the recess of the Senate, when 
the public good requires it; and the corrective of his ex- 
ercise of this power lies in the Senate’s power of rejecting. 
‘* But,” said the same Senator, ‘*we have now seven 
judges; can the President appoint an eighth in the recess 
of the Senate?” IT answer, no: because the law has esta- 
blished the number, which-he cannot exceed, and that 
number is seven. He could not appoint an eighth either in 
the recess or during the session of the Senate, until the 
law is altered, and an increase of the number authorized. 

The Senator [Mr. ‘T'azewett] has emphatically told us, 
not on his opinion, but positively, peremptorily, that ‘the 
President had committed a palpable violation of the con- 
stitution in sending commissioners in the recess to make 
a treaty with the Porte, without nominating them to the 
Senate, in derogation of the rights of this body.” This, 
Mr. President, is a grave charge against that high officer. 
What is the meaning of the word ‘* palpable’? Johnson 
says that one of its meanings is ‘‘ plain, easily percepti-| 
ble.” That is to say, so plain and easy to be understood, 
that he who reads must understand. Is it then so plain? | 
It appears that the gentlemen from New Hampshire, Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina, and Georgia, do not find it so plain; | 
they cannot, they have said, see any violation whatever, | 
nor can]; nor has any of all our Presidents been able to} 
see it. For, sir, in all but one of the administrations the | 
same act has been done. All the Presidents have, then, been | 
violators of the constitution; the Senate also, for every | 
Senate has sanctioned the. violation. And now, for the} 
first time, it is to be understood that it is a violation; and} 
it is to be charged home on Andrew Jackson, as the only | 
one who has committed the sacrilege. Is this fair, is it 
proper? When the Senator must have known that Gen. | 
Jackson had pursued and acted upon the course of all his! 
predecessors from Washington down, as well as on his 
own opinion. The President is the only responsible offi-| 
cer. It will not do to go behind him to attack the Secre- 
tary of State, (for 1 think it probable that he alone was! 
consulted, and he alone was the adviser.) It will not do 
for the Senator to say that he, the President, knew little | 
of the subject, and acted because he was ignorant, and} 
therefore ought to be excused. No, sir; if he has done 
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wrong, if he has palpably violated the sacred instrument 
that he has sworn to support, ignorance can be no plea; 
and this excuse for him is a more violent insult than any 
that could be offered; at least so I understand it. Buf, 
Mr. President, has there been any violation of the consti 

tution’ The Senators who have preceded me,think not, and 
I concur with them in opinion. Has any President ever 
submitted to the Senate the nomination of commissioners 
such as those under consideration? Never: I'challenge thos 

Senators to show one solitary instance. I do not confine 

my question to Mahometan but to christian Powers, which 
if they cannot, (and I know they cannot,) then how can 
the Senator (Mr. Tazewri1] charge the President, Ge- 
neral Jackson, with having committed a flagrant usurpa 
tion of power, in flagrant derogation of the powers of th: 
Senate?” How can the Senator from Virginia urge ‘that 
he may like the treason, therefore voted for the treaty, 
but detests the traitor.” 

Mr. President, rising so late in the debate, I have found 
all that I mean to say taken from me by the Senators from 
Louisiana and Georgia, and more ably certainly than | 
would have conveyed them. I may, however, be pard 
ed for following them, and perhaps repeating after then 
It cannot be too often urged that General Jackson has 
pursued the precedent set him by all, or almost every o1 
of his predecessors. The Senator from Louisiana | 
read to you a variety of instances of commissioners \ 
had been sent by different Presidents, treaties made by 
them, and confirmed by the Senate without any nomi 
tion, and not a word lisped of its being unconstitutional! 
the Senate thus confirming the constitutionality of t! 
power that had been exercised. The Senator from Geor- 
gia has produced others. One by General Washington i 
1795. Inthat, the power under the great seal and t 
sign manual of the ‘* Father of his Country,” was given to 
Mr. Humphreys, then a consul or minister resident (I 
know not which) at Lisbon to make a treaty with the Fi 
peror of Morocco. Mr. Humphreys transferred his | 
ers to Mr. Simpson, who made a treaty which became 
the law of the land. Was either Mr. Simpson or M 
Humphreys ever nominated to the Senate? Never. No! 
a whimper of unconstitutionality. The Senate slept 
their post, and now General Washington is found by 
Senator from Virginia to be a palpable violator of the c 





stitution. Again, Messrs. Rodney, Bland, and Gral 
were sent as commissioners to the South American States 
—christian States. Were they ever nominated to 


Senate? No, sir. The late President gave a comm 


|to Mr. Offey and Commodore Crane, to treat with 


Porte. Were they ever nominated to the Se nate? No, 


isir. Sothat Mr. Adams was also a violator; Mr. Jefferson, 


Mr. Monroe followed alter 
Where were the advisers 
Where the advisers of Mr. Monro¢ 


Mr. Madison did the same. 


those gentlemen. 


|For it is well known that he acted on full advisement 


his cabinet. Where, I ask, were they all, that they 
not prevent him from committing this presumed violenc 
of the constitution? Were they all asleep at their posts 
We must conclude that none of them consid Lit a vi 
lation of power. 

The Senator from Virginia said that it would be a t] 
unheard of, unknown to the history of the world, ‘th \ 
a Power at war should send a minister to the Power wit) 
which it was at war.” Why, Mr. President, the Senat 
reading and mine must have been very different. M 
says, that there is no event more common. I am 10} 
reading Sismondis’ Italian Republics. The small States o! 
Italy were in almost perpetual war with each other; 
nothing more common than the sending minister 
one city to the other to treat whilst war raged b« 
them. "But, sir, I will read some recent cases, 5 
which we had an interest: 

‘Preliminary articles of the treaty of peace betw 
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France and Great Britain, signed at Versailles, 20th Josue 
ry, 1783. 

*¢ The most Christian King and the King of Great Britain, | 
wishing to put an end to the calamities of war, nominated | 
to that effect, on the part of the former, the Count of 
Vergennes, and, of the latter, Alioyn F itzhe rbert, Esq. 
minister ple nipotentiary of his said Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, who, having communicated their full powers 
inthe form, have agreed upon the following preliminaries: 

Seconp.—Preliminary articles of peace signed at I ,on-| 
don, Ist October, 1801, between Lord Haw kesbury and 

Louis William Otto. They communicated their full powers} 
in due form, and then agreed upon the articles. 

In 1797, Lord Malmesbury was sent to Lisle, a city of 
the French republic, as ambassador with full powers to| 
conclude a peace. 

In 1806, Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris to negotiate 
a treaty of peace. 

Permit me to submit another;avery strong one. Queen 
Anne wanted peace; the allies were not so disposed, and 
she sent a secret agent, Matthew Prior, I believe a poet. 
He was not suspected; for who would suppose that a poet 
would be sent on a subject so important? He concluded 
the peace. It was then made public; and the Queen with- 
drew her troops from the allied army. 

The late period of the session warns me that I ought 
not to occupy any more of your time, and I conclude with 
a hope that the discussion may now terminate. 

Before I sit down, I will notice an observation made by 
the Senator, [Mr. Tazewett.] He significantly sneered | 
at the employment of consuls and captains of our ships of 
war being clothed with plenipotentiary powers to make 
treaties. ** Consuls!” said he, ** What! are they superior 





to justices of the peace? Captains of the navy with their 


commission in their pockets, ys significantly. And yet, sir, 


consuls and captains have been so employed by the best of | 
our Pr residents. Washington employed Mr. Consul Hum- 
phreys, as has been shown. Jefferson employed Mr. Lear 
and Captain Preble to treat with Tripoli. Madison em-} 
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ployed Consul Shaler and Captain Decatur to treat with | 
Algiers. John Quincy Adams employed Captain Rodgers | 
to sound the Turk, that he might know his disposition to} 
“> a treaty, and actus uly appointed Consul Offiey and | 

Captain Crane to make a treaty with the Porte; and Gene- 
ral Jackson has employed consuls Rhind and Offley, and | 
Captain Biddle, to make atreaty. They have done so to} 
the satisfaction of the Senator. And now, for the first| 
time, is fault found that such persons have been employ ed. 
Why? Because General Jackson has so acted, sir. We all | 
understand the cause, and so will the people. Lhave done. 

No other Senator rising to debate the subject, the Sc-| 
nate proceeded to take the question. 

For the convenience of the reader, the various amend- 
ments are here repeated. The Committee of Finance of 
the Senate had reported the following additional items to 
the appropriation bill: 

‘For the outfit and salary of an enroy extraordinary | 
and minister plenipotentiary; for the salaries of a secretary 
of legati on, ofa drogoman, and a student of languages, at | 


lof 8. C., 


lout, 
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** To Charles Rhind, David Offey, and James Biddle, 


jat the rate of four thousand five hundred dollars per an- 


num for the time that each of them was engaged in the 
| said negotiation. 

‘«¢ For compensation to the commissioners employed on 
a former occasion for a similar purpose: 

** To William M. Crane and David Offley, at the rate of 
four thousand five hundred dollars per annum for the time 
*|that each of them was engaged in the said negotiation.”] 

Mr. Tazewext had moved to strike out all the forego- 
| going included in brackets. 

Mr. Kane’s amendment was as follows: 

Strike out all after the word ‘‘compensation,” in the 
first line of the second paragraph above quoted, and in- 


” 


|sert ‘*to the persons heretofore employed in our inter- 


course with the Sublime Porte, the further sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars, in addition to the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars appropriated for the contingent expenses 
of foreign intercourse.” 

This motion of Mr. Kane to strike out and insert having 
precedence of Mr. Tazewett’s motion, the question was 
taken thereon, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Ire- 
dell, Kane, King, McKinley, Poindexter, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Sanford, Smith, of Md., Smith, of S. C., Troup, 
Woodbury.--22. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bibb, Burnet, Cham- 
bers, Chase, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Johnston, Knight, Li- 
vingston, Marks, Naudain, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tazewell, Tyler, Willey, Webster.—21. 

The question was then taken on the following proviso, 
moved by Mr. TYLER, to be added to Mr. Kane’s amend- 
ment, viz. 

** Provided, always, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as sanctioning, or in any way approving, 
the appointment of these persons by the President alone, 
| during the recess of the Senate, and without their advice 
land consent, as commissioners to negotiate a treaty with 
the Ottoman Porte: 

Which was agreed to by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Burnet, Cham- 
bers, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuy sen, Hayne, Hendricks, Ire- 
\dell, Johnston, King, Knight, Marks, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tyler, 
Ww ebster, Wille y.--25. 

NAYS.--—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chase, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Kane, Livingston, McKin- 
ley, ae Robinson, S Sanford, Smith, of Md., Smith, 
Troup, Woodbury.—18. 

TAZEWELL then withdrew his motion to strike 
and the united amendments of Messrs. Kane and 
Ter consequently became a substitute for that part of the 
amendment reported by the Committee of Finance, pro- 
'viding for the compe nsation of the commissioners appoint- 


Mr. 


led to conclude the treaty. 


Mr. WEBSTER thea submitted the following amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all that relates to the outfit and salary of a 


Constantinople, and for the contingent expenses of the| minister plenipotentiary, &c. and insert 
legation, seventy-four thousand dollars: that is to say, for! ‘For the outfit and salary of a chargé d’affaires; for 
the outfit of an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- | the salary of a drogoman, and a student of languages, at 
tentiary, nine thousind dollars; for the sal: ary of the same, |! C onstantinople , and for the contingent expenses of the le- 
nine : thousand dollars; for salary of a secretary of legation, | gation, thirty-eight thousand dollars: that is to say, for the 
two thousand dollars; for the salary of a drogom: an, two | outfit ofa chargé d’affaires, four thousand five hundred dol- 
thousand five hundred dollars; for the salar y of a student | lars; for the salary of the same, four thousand five hundred 
of languages, one thousand five hundred dollars; for the | dollars; for the salary of a drogoman, two thousand five 
contingent expenses of the legation, fifty thousand dollars. | hundred dollars; for the salary ofa student of languages, 
|** For compensation to the commissioners employed in| one thousand five hundred dollars; for the contingent ex- 
gotiating a treaty with the Sublime Porte: | penses of the legation, twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
“To Charles Rhind, an outfit of four thousand five hun-| Mr. WEBSTER said that’ this subject had been pre- 
dred dollars, deducting therefrom whatever sum may have | sented to the Senate in a double aspect by the President 
been paid to him for his personal expenses of the United States--the choice appeared to be left to 
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tiary or a chargé d’affaires to the court of Constantinople; | 
and the Committee of Finance had submitted an appro- 
priation for the salary and outfit of the former. One of! 
the letters read to the Senate, that from Mr. Offley, who! 
certainly appeared to have had some experience on this | 
subject, suggested the propriety of sending a chargé d’af- 
faires, and in sn opinion he (Mr. W.] most heartily con- 
curred. Mr. . spoke atsome length in favor of his mo- | 
tion; said he could see no very great necessity for the mis- 
sion—that he thought our relations with Turkey would 
continue pretty much in the same state as before—and 
that, for some time to come, our consul at Smyrna would 
be the most important agent of the United States in that 
quarter of the world. He spoke of the large salaries of | 
the ministers of foreign Powers at the court ‘of C onstanti- | 
nople, the great show and p: rade they made there, wholly | 
for effect, and said that, if our ministers complained of the 
incompetence of their salaries at the courts of the civilized 
Powers of Europe, there certainly would be more cause 
of complaint at Constantinople. He would like to know 
whether the mission was to be continued; whether a simi- | 
Jar call for salaries, &c. would be made next year; spoke | 
of the large amount appropriated for contingencies; and 
asked if it was supposed that the minister could support | 
himself at a salary of $9,000 per annum. If a represen- |} 
tative must be sent, he thought a chargé d’affaires would 
be competent to perform all the necessary dutic s; though, | 
even if his amendment prevailed, his opinion was, that 
another mission in Europe should not be established. He 
was not in favor of an increase of missions—he would ra- 
ther reduce some of those now existing. 

Mr. KING said that the subject had been submitted to 
the Committee of Finance without any recommendation 
from the Executive; and, after consultation, that com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that it would be best to 
submit an appropriation for the salary at minister pleni- 
potentiary. The salary would command the services of 
an individual who would be qualified to sust: the cha- 
racter and standing of the country, and enable him the 
better to keep up a suitable establishment. He was un- 
der the impression that it would not be necessary to keep 
a minister at Constantinople for any great length of time. 
The contingencies of the mission would not be greater 
than at the court of any other Power, except in the first 
instance; and this to comply with the usual custom there 
to make presents on the ratification of a treaty. 

Mr. WOODBURY was in favor of the amendme1 
mitted by Mr. Wensren. 

Mr. FORSYTH also preferred the amendment; though 
he saw no necessity, he said, for political relations between 
this country and Turkey. 

Mr. SMITH recapitulated the views of the Committee 
of Finance in providing for a minister plenipotentiary, and 
saidthe Government di id not intend kee ping him there more 
thanone year. The object was to send a minister of the high- 
est grade, i in the first instance, whose duty it would be to 

exchange the ratifications of the treaty, and afterwards a 
chargé d’affaires would be amply sufficient. A minister 
plenipotentiary, he remarked, had access to the Sultan; 
a chargé could not approach beyond the Grand Vizier. 

The question was put on the amendment submitted by | 
Mr. Wesster, anddcterminedin the affirmative, as follows: 


7 
YEAS.--—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, Brown, 


tha at body whe ther they would send a minister ate nipote n-| 
| 


it sub- 


Burnet, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Foot, For- 
syth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hay ne, Hendricks, eee | 
Iredell, Johnston, Kane, Kuight, Mc Kinley » Marks, Nau-| 
dain, Poindexter, Robbins, Robi nson, Ruggles, Seymour, | 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, Webster, Wil- | 
ley, Woodbury.—-37. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Dudley, Ellis, King, Livingston, 
Sanford, Smith, of Md.--7. 

And then the 


| 
Senate adjourn | 
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The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Benton rela 
tive to the foreign commerce of the United States, wa: 
taken up for consideration; when Mr. B. remarked that 
he had not submitted the resolution with a view to it: 
being acted on at the present session, but that it might 
receive the early consideration of the Senate at the next 
stated session of Congress. On his motion, it was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The bill from the House of Representatives making 
appropriations for carrying on certain roads and works 
of internal improvement, and providing for surveys, was 
twice read, and referred. 


NATIONAL ROAD IN OHIO. 

The bill granting the assent of Congress to an act 
the General Assembly of Ohio, for erecting toll-g 
&e., and otherwise providi ng for the preservation 
repair of the United States’ road within the limits of that 
State, was read the third time, and the question bein; 
its passage, 
Mr. POINDEXTER opposed the bill at some lengt 

the ground that the General Government had 
power to give the authority proposed to the State of O 
If the right to collect tolls existed in the State, the Pp 
mission was not only useless, but a usurpation of pow 
|on the part of the General Government over the right 
and sovereignty of the State. If, on the contrary, t! 
right belonge dto the General Government, it wasa po 
not transferable, as no legislative power could be. 
cited the only clause in the constitution which pave a 
text for interferi ng with the internal regulation of a Sta 
that relating to imposts. He asked what they were a! 
to do? To pass a criminal law for the State of Ol 
For this was a bill enacting severe pains, penalties 
fines. It was alsoa law to create a local tax, which 
article in the constitution had ever sanctioned. To « 


on 


H 


itend that Congress possessed such powers, would b« 
§ I | 


mitted on all hands to be anabsurdity. He would will 
give up this road to the State—transferring all the 1 
title, and interest the General Government had in it 

he could not consent to any interference with State ri; 
He, therefore, felt constrained to ask for the 
nays On its final passage. 

They were accordingly ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKS sai - some power must have an 
rest in thisroad. If it existed in the General G 
ment, its preservation belonaee to that power; but 
Government had already d lec: ared that it would not e1 
toll-gates upon the road; and, if we refuse to pre 
the road, why should we not allow some one else to d 
if go upon the principle, that the right to 
exists in the State of Ohio, what harm can there | 
declaring our assent to the passage of this law 
State? Her proposition is certainly a liberal one; 
admit the necessity of keeping the road in repair. 
thought the proposition to transfer the road to Ohio 
be much more objectionable > than the p! esent one « 
be The citizens of other S s, Indiar 
instance, had a deep in terest init. It was their 
| thoroughfare, sil its cession to a State would be 
viol: tidn of the compact formed i original co! 
tion. 

The bill was then 
seven, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barnard, Rarton, Bell, Benton 
Chambers, Chase, C layton, Dudley, Foot, Fre! 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Kane, Knight, McKinl 
Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Robinson, R 
|Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Md., Wel 
Woodbury.- —29 

NAYS.—-Messr 


ster, Smith, of S. ¢ 


yeas 


at 


€ he 


» considered. 


tat 


in its 


passed, by a vote of twenty- 


pnet, 
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Vn, 


Ell s, Hayne, rede 
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, Troup 
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DUTIES ON IRON. 
Mr. HAYNE, from the select committee to which was 


referred sundry memorials praying for a reduction of the 


duties on imported iron, and others 


the reduction, made a report in favor of reduction, and 


moved that it be printed. 
Mr. DICKERSON said, the re port was from the majo- | 
‘ity of the committee; the sentiments of the minority 
vere directly at variance with those of the majority. The | 
report had come under his eye for the first time on yes- 

’ day, and he had not yet had time to pre ps are a report 

f the views of the minority. He should 
be to do so on Mond: Ly. 

urties should go to the world toge the r, and he therefore 
ho ped the printing would not be ordered until the coun- 
ter report was ready to go with the report ws the majority 
of the committee. He moved to lay the report on the | 
table, but withdrew the motion at the reque st of 

Mr. KING, who said the statement made by the Sena- 
tor who had ji taken his seat, was one of the most 

xtraordinary he had ever heard. Committees were sel- 

unanimous; it was generally the majority of the 
committee which reported measures for consideration. 

If the minority were not satisfied, they had always an 
a to present their individual views. He be- 

eved such a thing as a counter report had not been known 
in this body from the first commencement of the Govern- 
ment. It had been done, he believed, in the 
Representatives. When the report was made to the 
Rewias the committee ceased to exist, and it was not in 

» power of the minority to make a report. 

“Mr. DICKERSON thought that the views of the two 
branches of the committee should be published together. 
It was a frequent custom in the House of Representatives, 
and should be here. ‘The minority should 
good an opportunity to present their views as the 
if the committee. 

HAYNE said this was the first proposition he had 
sard in that body to prevent the printing of a re- 
| of a committee. The honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures {Mr. Dickerson] had made 
his rept year ar, and no objection had ever 

en made to the printing of them. ‘The report con- 
tained nothing more than the views of the committee, 
ind the only object was to have it printed. The 
tion of the gentleman was, that he had 
pare his views on the subje ct, 
ort of the committee must not be printed. How was it 

for the honorable Senator to make a report on 
the part of the minority, when the committee had made 
eport, itly dissolved? 
man wished to present his views, he could do it in writing 
herwise. He had understood that there was so m 
rk in the hands of the public that, if he 
get this report now, print . 
mn. He hoped the gentleman would 1 
e motion to lay the report on the table 
BROWN said, it appeared that a 
was about to be pursued by the 
in the annals of legish ition——that 
‘nt to committees tot: lly hostile to the 
Soc teeenaae and known to be tl 
n those : friend! ytoa reduct 
em ree taxation, had 
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ling to that object, was to be refused? He would draw no 
| other inference from such a course, but that it was to arrest 
the progress of truth, and prevent information from going 
|abroad on this subject among the people—-a principle at 
|war with our free representative Government, which 
|should seek, on all proper occasions, to enlighten public 
|opinion on questions so deeply involving their interests, 

rather than to suppress information; it was characteristic 
jof that course of policy which arbitrarily laid under 
|contribution the industry of the great mass of the Ame- 
rican people, for the benefit of a comparatively small 
number of capitalists. He expressed a hope that the 
report would be printed, and its arguments placed before 
the people for their calm consideration. He said he had 
great confidence in the justice and liberality of the North- 
ern and Eastern sections of the country. Public opinion, 
lin some of the Eastern States, he believed, was becoming 
ulverse to a continuance of the restrictive policy; 
thought he could see a light 
which assured him that the 
numbered. 

The spirit of liberty — had early distinguished the 
people of that portion of our country, would not 
longer tolerate a system w hi ch flourished alone by sacri- 
ficing the iotiiee sts of the many to those of the few. He 
believed it was now becoming well understood, that an 
excessive degree of taxation was not protection but op- 
pression. 

Mr. HOLMES said he was disposed to hear both sides 
of thin question, and, therefore, he was in favor of allow- 
ing both reports, as they took different views of the sub- 
ject, to go agents The gentleman from New 
Jersey Mr. DiceKnrson ys he will be prepared on 
Mond: Ly to submit the views sof the minority; and, for his 
own part, he should prefer to see them go together. He 
could then be in favor of printing a larger number of 
copies. ‘This had not, perhaps, been usual practice 
of the Senate, but it certainly had been of the 
House. He instanced particularly the report 
Committee on the Seminole War 

Mr. BELL said object of 
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disection to give it. But, suppose a proposition should ceedings ai any where. When a committee akg examined 
come before them on which it would be quite impossible | any subject submitted to them by the Senate, and had 
for them to act—a dissolution of the Union, for instance—| made a report, the printing of such report for the info, 
could the rule then apply? mation of the members was altogether a matter of course 
Mr. W. said he could have no motive in wishing to with-] It is not even proposed to print any extra number of co 
hold the printing of this document; on the contrary, he] pies for distribution, but simply to print the report for the 
would be willing to have a larger number printed; but he} use of the members, as every bill, every report, and every 
thought it was due to all that both sides of the question | resolution, is disposed of by the uniform practice of this 
should be heard. In relation to the report, he could en-| House. Mr. H. said he had now been a member of tly 
tertain no doubt, from the respectable character of the| Senate for near eight } years, and he had never known an 
committee, that it contained many able arguments and | objection made to printing the report of any committ; 
clear views of the subject. He w vould go further. He/on any subject; and he called upon every member of this 
had no doubt he would approve of it on many points. | body 1 to say whether they ever knew or heard of such 
There were some positions taken in the memorials refer- proceedings. The mere act of printing a report, 
red, which met his hearty concurrence. mitted the Senate in no way to an approval of any this g 
After some furtlier observations, it contained—it was merely for information, and to enab) 
Mr. W. moved that the report be printed, and referred] the Senate to judge what course ought to be taken with 
to the Committee on Manufactures. This course would, | regard to it. The Senate might agree or disagree to 
perhaps, meet the views of all. | report, or might, after examination, recommit it for 
Mr. BROWN said he disagreed with the gentleman/ther examination. But here they were called upon t 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wenster] most widely in his| take an important step, which, in parliamentary usag 
views of parliamentary usage. He contended that it was| amounted to a decis‘on that the subject had not been fair 
the practice to commit matters to a committee favorable to} examined—without even making themselves acquainted 
the accomplishment of the propositions they contained.) with the contents of the report. Mr. H. would pres 
Such was the doctrine of Jefferson, and such was the doc-| in behalf of this committee, no claim to the respect 
trine laid down by all the British writers on parliamentary | consideration of the Senate, which was not due to eve: 
law. The reasoning was, that the lamb should not be sent! committee which they might think proper to create. Bu 
to the wolf—that being to ensure its destruction. It did! he could say that an act more unprecedented or extra 
not, of course, apply to the case of bills pec uliarly disre-| dinary could not ke conceived, than to raise a committee, 
spectful to the feelings of all, or in direct contravention! refer to them an important question, and, when their: 
to the spirit of the constitution—such as the one re ferred | port is received, without hearing it read, or having 
to by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. WrnsTER, ]| printed, to refer it back to another committee (and 
proposing a dissolution of the Union—and he hoped these} known to be hostile) for re-examination. Why was 
words were not used by that gentleman invidiously. lhe would ask, that such acourse was to be pursued ont 
Mr. WEBSTER. Not at all—I had no such intention. | present occasion? Because it was deemed necessary t! 
Mr. BROWN. For I will not yield in my attachment | the views of those favorable to a reduction of d 
to this Union, even tothe honorable Senator from Massa-| should not have the same opportunity of being know 
chusetts. that had invariably been extended to views of an oj 
Mr. TYLER addressed the Senate in opposition to the} site character. For years past has the Committee on M 
motion of Mr. Wessrer to refer the report to the Com-| nufactures issued their annual reports, pointing ou 
mittee on Manufactures. <A re port on the same subject} excellencies of the Americansystem, and deprecating : 
had been made by that committee at the last session. Hej reduction of duties whatever. Only last year, a re] 
thought that one must be very fond of scribbli ng, (though| was made by the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. })1 
he di a not doubt the purity of the re nthe man’s motives, )| ERSON, } in reply to a memorial of these very Philadelp 
to wish to make a report on the same subject e very year. | blacksmiths, denouncing them and their petition. Thes 
‘This report was merely a counter report to that submitted reports had all been printed and circulated without ob 
by the honorable ge ntleman last year—a rejoinder. Wejtion. In no instance had the attempt been made to fo 
have now, said Mr. T., our butter andour rebutter. The upon the Senate a counter report, or to send out an 4 





honorable chairman, he cont ended , could: atts ain his object] swer along with the report. We have waited until w 
simply by ordering his last year’s report to be printed with] could a e achance of presenting our views of this q 
this, and let them g0 to the world together. He presumed] tion. For the first time in several years, this has | 


that no alteration had been made in the gentleman’s} now afforded us; and yet gentlemen rise up, and refus 
views upon the subject within the last year. us the poor privilege even of being heard. ‘The Com 
Mr. DICKERSON replied. He was sure the delay till| tee on Manufactures, and the gentleman from New Jer 
Monday was «tn inconsiderable one; but he was willing thé] sey, who is at their head, have been heard—repeatedly, 
question should first be taken on the motion of Mr. Wern- fully, and patiently heard. They were heard last y: 
sTer to refer it to the Committee on Manufactures. | on this very que aia reduction of the duty on iro 
Mr. HAYNE then rose, and said, that he now distinctly} We now claim to be heard ine ply, and it is to be refus 
understood that the proposition in its present form is, to| us. Gentlemen re fuse even to listen to what we hav 
recommit the report of the select committee before it had| say. After they have heard us, let them, if they ch 
been either read or printed—before any member of this recommit our report or disagree to it, or mopese of 
House (except the committee) are even acquainted with] they think proper. But to condemn it unheard, 
its contents; and to do this when it is known thatthe effect} mit it without knowing its contents, he must Taide r 
of the recommitment will be to prevent the printing of| the most exceptionable proceeding that he had ever wit 
the report during the present session. But this is not all;! nessed here or elsewhere. In anothe r view of this q! 
it is proposed to commit a report (of the contents of) tion, it was still more objectionable. The subject of t 
which nothing is known, but that it is favorable to a re-| reduction of duties was one which had deeply excited : 
duction of the duty on iron) to the Committee on Manu-| large portion of this Union. Are we to be told, said M! 
factures—a committee known to be opposéd to such a! H., that we are not to be heard? This is a subject, M 
reduction. Suchamotion, made under such circumstan- : resident, in which I am afraid to trust my feelings 
ces, he would undertake to say, was not only without an| came here, sir, with very slender hopes, indeed, I + 
example in the history of either branch of Congress, but bard say that I had any, that this system would re« 
without a parallel in the history of parliamentary pro-| some modification from Congress. fam sorry to say | 
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{ have so far auenabvad no indications of any y dapaitin) sical Savuich ¢ convincing proof that the present is the 
here to relieve the people from the burdens of this protect-} most extravagant administration that has ever wielded the 
ing system. For this, I was, however, prepared; but, I| destinies of the nation. He called the attention of the 
will confess, sir, I was not prepared for a deliberate refu-| Senate to the documents in proof of his assertion, and pre- 
sal, on the part of the Senate, even to print-a report pre-| sented a statement taken from the printed reports from 
senting our views, to find them condemned, unheard, and! the departments, from which he gave the comparative 
unknown, by an instant recommitment of the report to| expenditures between the two last years of Mr. Adams’s 
the Committee on Manufactures—a committee known to} administration, and the two first of General Jackson’s. 
be hostile to them, where the report must remain buried| Appropriationsin 1827, - - $11,315,568 95 
for the remainder of the session. If this must be so, I 1828, - - 12,326,482 59 
claim a solemn d¢cision on so important a question, and, _ 
therefore, ask that it may be taken by yeas and nays. Making $23,642,051 54 
oo were ordered. a 

r. WEBSTER said he was very sorry to see that this} In the year 1829, - $11,766,524 65 

subject should excite any warmth in the gentleman from! Do. 1830, - 14,844,090 69 


South Carolina, [Mr. Haxxe.] He disclaimed the mo- 
tives attributed to him. He denied any intention to pre-}| Total in the two first years of General 


* 


ent the sentiments of the committee from being heard. Jackson’s economical administration, $26,610,615 34 
Had he not said he would vote for any number of copies ; : 
the gentleman might propose? What grievance, then,} Making an excess of expenditure in 
was there in the c ourse proposed? The gentleman had two years, above the expense in Mr. ah 
ilready remarked that the business before the public| Adamis’s administration, of - $2,968,563 80 
printer was so pressing, that, unless it was delivered imme- Ss 
diately, it could not be performed. It was objected to} And of this excess, nearly half in the 
referring the report without reading. It was with a view| civil list— 
to save the time of the Senate, that this course was pro-| Civil list, 1827, 
posed. After some further remarks, Mr. W. concluded, 1828, 





by saying he should still vote for the printing, and refer- 
ence of the report to the Committee on Manufactures. 
Mr. KING, and Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, next ad- 

dressed the Senate against the motion, and the question| Civil list, 1829, 


was then taken on the printing alone, and decided in the} 1830, 
affirmative by a unanimous vote. 


Mr. HAYNE asked, as a matter of justice to the select 
committee, that a censure might not be cast upon them Making am excess in the civil list alone 
in sending their report to another committee. The course during the two first years of General 
proposed was unprecedented. Jackson’s administration, - 
Mr. HOLMES said he should vote for the reference, 
and could not see in what manner it would be a censure The amount of appropriations contained 
on any body. in the bill for the support of Govern- 
Mr. FOOT said such a course was altogether unprece-| ment for 1831, now under conside- 
dented. ration, as passed by the House of Re- 
Mr. WEBSTER then said that his object had been to} presentatives, - - - $2,050,779 64 
sccommodate all sides; but as he had failed in so doin; g,| Proposed amendments by the Com- 


to save the time of the Senate, he moved to lay the whole | | mittee of Finance of the Senate, 121,000 00 
subject on the table. 


Making 


sf is 


nays, it was decided in the affirmative—23 to 20. ee — 


So the report was laid on the table, and the decisio n| This extraordinary increase of expenditure speaks 
f this motion in the affirmative had the effect to prevent| language not to be misunderstood. Ifany Senator doubts 
he printing. It is understood that the views of the com-| the fact, let him examine the printed documents, and he 


The « question on this motion being taken by yeas anal Making in the whole, $2,171,779 64 


f 


ttee < 
ut 


ee are in favor of a reduction of the duty on iron im-| will find the statement corect—the statement before him 
ported. ] _ | was taken from those documents. 
spare : inrinie te Do you aoa how can these things be? It is easily ac 
GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. {counted for by the increased expense in every depart- 
The Senate again resumed, as in Committee of the| ment--by establishing new bureaus—by creating new 
Whole, the bill making appropriations for the support of} offices—by increasing salaries and contingent expenses— 
Government for the year 1831—the question being on| i by increasing the number of clerks—and by every other 
igreeing to the amendment of the Committee of Finance, | possible means for rewarding political partisans. Fifty- 


as yesterday amended. | two additional pages i in the Blue a of names of offi- 


Mr. FGOT rose to make a few general remarks onj cers, W ill give some evidence of : an increase in the 
tl 
ne 


m: 


num- 
increasing expenditures of the Government. |ber—the recalling of four ministers, and some charg 


Mr. F. said, we are indeed fallen on evil times. The ap-| d’Affaires, will acc aul for about $80,000 increase += 


plication of the “ searching operation,” mentioned L@Gene-| pense during the first year of this economical administr: 
r il Jackson inhi isinaugural address, hs is become indispe nsa-| tion—the o fice of Solicitor of the Treasury, creat 
ble to save the tre asury from bankruptcy. The siren song} the last session to perform a part of the duties of 
of retrenchment, economy, and reform, has lost its fasci-| Fifth Auditor, as agent for the treasury, has « 
nating charms. Broad and bold assertions will no longer| extra apeeeqouneen of near $10,000. 

be received as proof of economy, while the public docu- Sir, said Mr. F., we need the aid and faithful services 
ments prove them to be false; the people will no longe rbe| of another ‘radical committee,” as the select commitee 
leceived by these hackneyed terms, nor can the present lof 1820 has been called by the chairman of the Committee 
administration be screened from censure by c harging their} of Finance, which he himself hasacknowledged saved thre« 


predecessors with “ wasteful extravagance,”’ when the docu-| millions of dollars to the treasury, to arrest the progress 


S 


( 
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of the Government in its downward road to bankruptcy | during oy recess sof the donate. and w ithout their advice 
and ruin. jand consent, as commissioners to negot iate a treaty With 
The amendment was then agreed to. |the Ottoman Porte.”’ : 
Various other amendments were made, and the bill) The amendments were then ordered to be eng: 
having been got through in Committee of the Whole, | and the bill to be read a third time; and then 
the bill and amendments were reported to the Senate; and | The Senate adjourned. 
The amendment adopted on the motion of Mr. Wxs-| aa 
sTER coming up, Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, moved to) 
strike out from the salary of a drogoman, $500; which was} 


negatived. : | DEATH OF MR. NOBLE. 


Mr. HAYNE moved to strike out the provision for aj} On the Senate being called to order— 
student of languages; which was determined in the affir-; Mr. HENDRICKS rose, and said, it Becomes, Mr. 
mative—yeas 29, nays 13. |dent, my painful duty to announce to the Senate the de; 
The question was then put on the amendment of Mr.|of my respected colleague. He departed this lif 
Wepsster, as amended, and determined in the affirmative, | Satur ds ay evening last, atten o’clock. His services 
as follows: | body have been faithful and uninterrupted for tl 
YEAS.—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, Brown, | fifteen years. They have bcen honorable to hims 
Burnet, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dudley, Ellis, For-| useful to his country; but man gocth to his long 
syth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, | and with him these services haye terminated in the 
Iredell, Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Livingston, | dian of life. He had indeed lived to see his see 
Marks, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, Sanford, | ciates in the business of this House retire to othe 
Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South| of life, or, like himself, pass silently into the grave; | 
Carolina, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, Webster, | friends might reasona bly have hoped and expected { 
Woodbury.—s9. 'a longer period of usefulness and distinction. On a1 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Foot, McKinley, Ruggles.—4. | currence like the present, and espec ially standing, as! 
Mr. BIBB moved to strike out the proviso, yesterday |in the midst of a circle so intimately acquainted wit! 
adopted on the motion of Mr. TLR; but gave way for | deceased, it will not be expected of me to pronoun 
Mr. KING, who moved to strike out all after the w ord | culogy; but Ican speak, and I may be permitted to 
‘¢ Provided,” and insert a proviso more general in its na-}in the language of early and well-tried personal frie: 
ture, referring not only to the present and past administra-| of one hi ighly prized, not only by myself, but by t 
tion, but to all former administrations. ihe has so long had the honor to represent, of an indis 
After some conversation between Messrs. Woonnvry, | idolized by almost every circle in w hich he ever n 
Wesster, and Hom: He was a bold and fearless politician, warm and ge 
Mr. WEBSTER called for a division of the question, so|in his feelings. He had a heart that responded t 
as first to determine on striking out. jadvance of symp: athy and benevolence; a heart forn 


yo 


The question was negatived--yeas 19, nays 23. | the most ardent attachments. Open and undisguis 

Mr. KING now renewed a motion he had before made, | prominent traits of his character were always bef 
to strike out from the proviso the words ‘*by the Presi-| world; but a long period of familiar acquaintan: 
dent alone,” and ‘‘a treaty;’’ but the motion was declared | only develop the ardor, the devotion, and the 
not to be in order, the Senate having just determined that his friendship. For such an associate, it may well 
it would not strike out any part after the word ‘* Pro-| mitted us to mourn, and well assured am I, that 
vided.”’ these last honors to his memory, we are but gir 

Mr. BIBB now renewed the motion to strike out the] pression to the feelings of every meme r of the S 
whole of the proviso, which, after an explanation by Mr. | His society I have enjoyed when he was in hea 


OSce 


Monnay, Fesuvary 28. 


9 il 


Tyrer, of his object in offering it, disclaming any inten-| sickness | have fre quently been near him, and end 
tion of giving it a particular application to the President, | to soothe his hours of anguish and distress; and 
was determined in the ne ite as follows: opportunity of watching with intense anxiety, 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chase, Dudley, | solicitude, the last moments of his life 
Forsyth, Grundy, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley,| Mr. BURNET then submitted the following 
Robbins, Robinson, Smith, ¢ f Maryland, Smith, of South} which was agreed to: 

Carolina, Troup, Woodbury.—17. |} Lesolved, unanimously, That a committee be ap} 

NAYS.—Messys. Barng rd, Barton, Bell, Burnet, Cham-j|to take order for superintending the funeral of the | 
bers, Clayton, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hen-| Janes Nosug, deceased, which will take place at half} 
dricks, Holmes, Iredell, Johnston, Knight, Marks, Naudai n, | ¢leven o’clock this cay, and that the Senate will 
Poindexter, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, T'aze-| the same; and that notice of this event be give: 
well, Tyler, Webster.—25. House of Representatives. 

Mr. Kane’s amendment was amended, striking out The CHAIR stated that, under the circumstances o! 
the words ‘‘in addition to,” and inserting ch words, in| case, upon being yeste rday informed of the death of 
aid of, and thus amended was agreed to. late Senator from Indiana, he had appointed a C 

So the sixth amendment was agreed to as follows: of Arrangement, and pall bearers; and hoped th th 

‘© For the outfit and salary of a chargé d’affaires and a|he had pursued would not be disapproved of. 
drogoman at Lonsiantaane le, and for the contingent ex-| Mr. BURNET then submitted the following 
penses of the legation, $36,500: that is to say, for the eut-| which were adopted: 
fit of achargé d’affuires, $445 0; for the salary of the same, Resolved, unanimously, That the members of th 
$4,500; for the salary of a drogoman, $2,500; for the con-|ate, from a sincere desire of showing every mark 
tingent expenses of the sae ation, $25,000. spect ee to the memory of the Hon. Jamrs Nos 

‘* For compensation to the persons heretofore employed | ceased, ir late associate, will go into mout 
in our intercourse with the Sublime Porte, the further) for one moi sak by the : usual mode of we 
sum of ¢ p18 0, in aid of the sum of $25,000, appro-|the left arm. 


priated for the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse: Resolved, unanimously, That, as an additional m 

“7 7 wm . . . . . : 
Provided, always, That nothing in this act contained shall} respect for the memory of the Hon. Jamrs Nop! 
be construed as sanctioning, Orin any way approving, the | Senate do now adjourn. 


appointment of these persons by the President alone, [The body of the deceased was then broug 


1 
t 
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chamber of the Senate, and placed in front of the Secre-| gether unprecedented, and out of the regular mode 
tary’s desk. Soon after which, the House of Represen-|adopted with every report of a committee, he [Mr. 
tatives, preceded by their Speaker and Clerk, together | Hayne] might not have thought of standing on his right. 
with their Sergeant-at-Arms, entered the chamber, and|As it was, he conceived he had an equal right, if this 
were immediately followed by the President of the United | practice of allowing individual members of a committee 
States, the Heads of Departments, and the Judges of the |to print their arguments against a report were tolerated, 
Supreme Court, who respectively took the seats prepared | to expect his rejoinder to that argument to be printed-— 
for them. The Chaplain to the Senate (the Rev. Mr. and if the gentleman chose to reply to that, he [Mr. H.] 
Johns) then rose, and delivered an eloquent and very| would be prepared with a replication to that argument, 
impressive address, which was followed by a fervent|and thus go on and ask for allto be printed for the use of 
prayer by the Rey. Mr. Gurley, the Chaplain to the|the Senate. 

House. A procession was then formed, and proceeded} Mr. DICKERSON replied that his sole object was to 
to the Eastern Branch burial ground, where the remains| present the views of the minority of the committee on 
of the deceased were solemnly interred. ] the subject. But he only presented it as the views of 

At half past one o’clock the Senate again assembled. {himself and another in their individual capacity, and as 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that, supposing the chairman of | individuals they had a right to ask for those views to be 
the Committee on Manufactures was prepared to make the|printed. It was a right which they in common with 
counter report, (of which he had spoken on Saturday, ) he | others possessed; and was it not the case that the views of 
would move to take up the report of the select committee |individuals respecting the subjects of memorials even 
onthe subject of a reduction of the duties on iron, with|were frequently printed? He would have no objection to 
a view to ordering it to be printed. the gentleman’s rejoinder being printed, provided he 

Mr. HAYNE withdrew the motion which was made by| was informed what it would be; but, before deciding, it 
Mr. Wenster on Saturday, and accepted by him, for its} would be but proper to know something respecting it. 
reference to the Committee on Manufactures; and so the Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, if this practice were 
printing was ordered. sanctioned, it would put an end to all their former rules of 

Mr. DICKERSON then presented a paper, which he| proceeding; it was unparliamentary and quite unprece- 
stated to be the views of the minority of the select com-|dented. It would now appear that we were to have a 
mittee; but the CHAIR declared that it could not be receiv-| counter report--an answer to that, and thus he did not 
ed as such. know where it was to have an end. The subject ap- 

Mr. D. then presented it as an individual Senator. peared to lead to debate; there were many bills from the 

Mr. HAYNE called for the reading of the paper. other House which it was necessary to take up without 

Mr. GRUNDY moved to lay the whole subject on the loss of time, and he would therefore move that the paper 
table, with a view to give an opportunity to order the] be laid on the table. 
general appropriation bill, as amended, to a third reading. Mr. HOLMES said, for his part he would have no ob- 

On this motion the yeas and nays were ordered, and it}jection to the plan which the gentleman from South 
was decided in the negative—-15 to 20. Carolina [Mr. Hayne] had laid out for himself to pursue, 

The question then being on receiving the paper, ajif he [Mr. H.] were allowed also to adopt it, and to 
short debate arose between Messrs. Kine, Dickerson, | Write during the recess, while time might hang heavy on 
and Hare; which was arrested by a motion of Mr. Foor] his hands, a further replication to the gentleman’s repli- 
to lay iton the table; which motion prevailed. cation, and this too to be printed at the public expense. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, it was ordered, that} He had also, he confessed, like the honorable Senator, a 
when the Senate take a recess to-day, it shall be till six} P¢ nchant for making an occasional speech, and for seeing 
o’clock P. M. himself in print now and again; and he hoped, if this new 

EVENING SESSION. system were to be adopted, that the privilege which he 

The Scnate met again at six o’clock, and continued in|!#'¢ claim to, would also be extended to him. 7 
session till eleven. A great number of bills was passed, but Mr. CLAYTON suggested that the Senator from New 
nothing of material importance was transacted. Jersey (Mr. DicKERSON ] might better accomplish his pur- 

. a pose, if the Committee on Manufactures, of which he was 

eeteceeirik: \ihaniees 1 chairman, were to report on the same subject. 

DUTIES ON IRON _ Mr. DICKERSON explained, and insisted on his right, 

a A iN. from former precedents, that his paper, which exhibited 

Mr. DICKERSON moved that the Senate now proceed |a view of two individuals who had formed a minority of 

toconsider the paper yesterday submitted by him as the|the committee, should be received; and said, ifit were not 

views of the minority of the select committee on the |intendedto carry the matter ad infinitum, the Senate could 
subject of reducing the duties on iron. say where it was to stop. 

Mr. HAYNE said he would be glad to know what} Aftersome further remarks from Mr. Haynx and Mr. 
course should be adopted respecting it when taken up—| Kune, tie question was taken on Mr. SmitTa’s motion to 
if it were intended to have it printed as an argument}lay on the table, when it was negatived by a vote of 19 
against the report of the select committee which he had|to 12. ; ; 
presented, he wished to know if the gentleman would Mr. HAYNE then moved, as an amendment to the 
have any objection to his having an answer to that argu-|original motion for the receiving of Mr. DickERson’s 
ment in like manner printed. ‘The report of the commit-|report, which was still pending, that the views of the 
tee—of the majority of the committee, had already been | majority of the committee in replication to that paper be 
ordered to be printed, and the document of the gentleman |also printed. 
from New Jersey, [Mr. Dickrnrson,] which exhibited the} The question on this last amendment being first taken, 
views of the minority of that committee, could not now |it was agreed to, and Mr. Hayne handed in the replica- 
go with it unless an extra number of copies of the original | tion accordingly. 
report were ordered to be printed. Tothis he would} Mr. WEBSTER said, that, in regard to a report from a 
have no objection, provided his answer or rejoinder to| minority of a committee, although, strictly speaking, there 
that argument went along with it. If the printing of the|could be no such thing, as a committee was a regular 
original report for the use of the Senate had not in the appointed body and constituted a whole, still, although it 
first place been refused—-a course which had been well| might be irregular for the minority to report as such, ina 
said by the Senator trom Alabama {[Mr. Kine] was alto-| case like the present, he thought they were entitled to 

Vou. VIL.—21 
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give their views as individuals on the policy of a measure 
to which they had always been opposed, and which went! 
to recommend a system to the country which was alto- 
gether new. He would therefore vote in favor of the 
document being received. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he would vote against it, because | 
he thought any other individual in the Senate had an| 
equal right to offer his views on the sul »ject,and have them| 
printed. 

The question was then taken on receiving the paper| 
presented by Mr. Dickrnson, wheitathe motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 19 to 18. | 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, moved that when the Senate | 
adjourn ‘to-day, it shall adjourn to meet to-morrow atten 
o’clock. The motion was agreed to. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill for the relief of certain insolvent debtors of 
the United States was then taken up, on motion of Mr. 
WEBSTER. 

Mr. WEBSTER then said, the object of this important 
and long desired measure was to enable the Government, 
in proper cases, and by a just and safe proceeding, to| 
compromise with certain of its insolvent debtors. He| 
looked on this object as equally politic and humane. The 
relation of debtor and creditor was a delicate one; many | 
practical consequences ordinarily sprang from it; and it} 
was not expedient that large numbers of persons should 
bear this relation to the Government, without the hope of 
ever changing it. It naturally cherished feelings not the | 
most frien ily, to the discharge of social and poli tical du- 
ties. Hopeless debt, too, terminates the active agency 
and effective efforts of most of those who have become 
subject to it. Their exertions, their entc rpris , their use- 
fulness, are in a great measure lost to society. Few will 
struggle under a weight which they know, struggle 
they may, can never be moved. Few will exert them- |; 
selves, under the consciousness that the utmost excrtion | 
will never enable them to throw off or to break the chain 
which binds them, and to place themselves again in a cof-| 
dition to enter the empk ments, the business, and the 
engagements of soci iety. 
opinion, that every hope ‘lessly insolvent debtor to Govern- | 
ment should be able to ask inquiry into his case, and the | 
causes of his inability, and to show ‘his hone sty and his mis- | 
fortune, and then have the power of making his peace 
with his creditor; to have his guietus, in the 
the old law, and be encouraged, once more, to such ef- 
forts, and such services, as his social and domestic duties 
may require of him. 

This being the general object of the bill, said Mr. W. 
it Perey in the first pl: ace, to distinguish clearly anc 
broadly between mere debt and official delin que ney. This 
distinction is founded, not only in true polic ys but in cor- 
rect morals also. Unpaid debt is one thi ng; violated trust 
very much another thing. Delinquency, or failure jn ebe | 
discharg e of official duty, finds neither favor nor indul- 
ence in any of the provisions of this bill. Principals in 
offic’ ial bonds, and all persons who have received money 
to be paid into the treasury, or who have received it from 
the treasury, for publi c disbursement, are cut off from all 
its benefits. This is just. It is net unworthy of rema rk, | 
he »wever, that, in the history of our Government, the pub-| 
lic has lost infinitely less by public debtors, than by public | 
officers and servants. Six or seven hundred millions of 
dollars have been received into the treasury, almost all} 
by being first secured by bond, with only a loss of the half 
of one per cent. This fact speaks muc h, not on ly to the 
credit of the system, but also for the integrity and punc-! 
tuality of the American mercantile characte ‘r. No Go- 
vernment in the world, I believe, collects its revenues 
with more certainty, or more economy, than ours. But it 
be confessed, that when we nroceed to the next 


must 





In: sh ent Debte re of the United States. 


'coming insolvent without imputation of fraud or dishon 


ito ascertain the facts in each particular case. The in 


ibe attended by an agent on the part of the Governinent 


'y reasury 3 


\p2 -ovided that, 3 in every 


‘ . 
| ms ade manifest, a disc hata should be granted of cour: 
It was wise, therefore, in his | But, 


language of | 


ee neste 


(Manon 1, 18: 31. 


| = ie 
i stage, and look into the Gbiitieniahi ts made out of the 


treasury for the obj jects of Government, and to the deer: 
of fide ‘lity and correctness which has there prevailed, ou 
experience has been far less gratifying. The selected 
servants of the Government have lost us thousands, whe1 
those whom the laws and the course of business hay 
compelled to become our debtors at the custom-house, 
have hardly lost us a dollar. The mercantile character has 
richly earne d this distinction. In all times it has shown 
itself worthy to be relied on; in all times, in prosperity a d 
adversity, in peace and in war, amidst all the events that 
usually affect national income, or shock systems of finance, 
the Government has always felt that what was or to it 
from the commercial con nmunity was tobe count i¢ 


iso much already in its coffers. Debtors of this ie s, b 





ty, have fair claims to a dis scharge. On the other ha 
let the severity of the law continue towards public delin 
}quency. Let those who solicit public trusts understan od, 
lonce for all, that a rigorous rule will be applied; that « 
perfect accounting will be exacted; and that debts, cr 
ated by disregarded duty, and a violated trust, is a fetter 
never to be broken. 

The bill, sir, proposes a public and open proceeding 


solvent debtor is to apply by petition, setting forth tl 
facts of his case. ‘The petition is to be referred to c 
missioners, who are to inquire into it, with power to « 
amine the petit loner, and any other persons, on oat 
respecting the whole matter before them; and they are 


to interpose objections, and demand explanations of wha 
lever may appear to require explanation. ‘The facts thi 
lascertained are to be referred to the Secretary of t 
and thereupon he is authorized to comp 
uni d compromise the debt, according to the circums 
and owe the debtor 

It might be expec ted, perhaps, that the bill would ha 
case, if no fraud or unfa 
appeared, and clear insolvency and inability to pay we 
from what was known in regard to some exis 
cases, it was thought better still to leave the Sccreta 
}some discretion. It is known that there are cases in whic 
| by the contributions of friends and connexions, or ot 
imeans, considerable sums would have been paid if dis 
charges could have been obtained; which cases, with 
isuch prospect of discharge, would be cases of great 
i total loss. So that one effect of thi svery measure W ill « 
lless be, to cause receipts into the treasury of consid 
; sums, on account of debts, no part of which, without 
jy would ever have been collected. 
| The next imp ortant characteristic of the bill is, that: 


jits operation it is altogether retrospective. It is not 

[standing provision. It applies only to past cases. | 
ol ae is to settle up and close cases of insolvency, long 
ince happening, and still existing; to make a sort ob 


half c entury jubile e, and set all the honest and unfortu 
lonce more free from the demands of Government debts 

We see that, in the individual concerns of commer 
men, it is found indispensable that some system, hat 
the actual psi of a system ef bank: ‘uptey, sl 
adopted. Congress does not seem disposed to EXETCIS 
its undisputed power of establishing such a system for th 
whole country, by law; no State can establish su s a 
system, exce pt to a parti ial extent; and most of the Sta 
ihave not attempted to provide any at all. But voluntary 
assignments, and voluntary discharges, have come int 
very general use, from the absolute necessity of the cas 
Individuals thus establish rules of distribution of eflects, 
and for the discharge from debts, for themselves. But 
Government has not the power which belongs thus t 
private creditor. The treasury cannot compromis 


vould 
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discharge the debt, in any case, without full payment.| Mr. WEBSTER said, the proposed peference was un- 
Under this act, as to past obligations, it will possess that] necessary, as the subject had already been before the 
power; and when its operation shall have been seen and | joint Library Committee. 
tried by experience, it will be competent to Congress to} Mr. POINDEXTER then withdrew his motion for re- 
repeat the provision, at a proper time hereafter, or not to! commitment, and submitted an amendment which should 
repeat it, as its wisdom shall see fit. confine the selection to documents which had already been 
As I do not anticipate any objection to the principle of} printed. 
the bill, I shali no lon, ger press a claim on that time anc 1} Mr. CHAMBERS thought an amendment of this kind 
that attention of the Senate, = ch are demanded by so} would tend toenlarge the number of volumes to be printed. 
many other urgent subjects. I wish, however, not to re-| Mr. HAYNE thought the bill should be referred. 
sume my seat before | express my sense of the obligation} After some remarks between Messrs. CHAMBERS, 
which the public is under to the ‘disti nguished gentleman] WOODBURY, HAYNE, ROBBINS, and DICKERSON, 
in the other House, on whom it de volvec 1, in the di s-| Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, moved to lay the bill on the 
charge of his duties there, to take the lead in this mea- table; which motion was decided as follows: 
sure. I feel that he has rendered a substantial service to| YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, 
the country; that the bill which he has matured and Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, Mc- 
sup ported through the House to which he belongs, will| Kinley, Poindexter, ‘Robinson, Sanford, Smith, of Md., 
be a joyous relief, anda great blessing, to many sities st| Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, W oodbury.- 20. 
and valuable c itizens; anc d both use ful and safe to the Go-| NAYS.-—-Messrs. Barton, Be ‘ll, Reet Cc hambers, c he ase, 
vernment. Iam happy in seconding here that which he} C layton, Foot, F relinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, John- 
has so well sustained elsewhere; and am de sirous, for one, | ston, Knight, Livingston, Marks, N ee ain, Robbins, Rug- 
of expressing my thanks for his zealous devotion to this! gles, Sevmour, Silsbee, Smith, of S. C., Sprague, Webster 
object, and his successful lead in its accomplishment. | Willey. —23. 

The bill was then ordered to be read a third time. | A motion was then made to refer the bill to the Com- 
MILITARY APPROPRI A TIONS. | mittee on the Judi cis ir Vs and de cic led as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Grundy, 
The Senate then, as in Committee of the Whole, pro-| gy; ayne, Iredell, King, Poindexter, Robinson, Sanford, 


ceeded t o the consideration of the bill making appropria-| smith, of Maryland, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, Woodbu- 
tions for the military service of the United States for the | 16 

year 18 dl. ‘The several amendments . ported by the} . NAYS.—Messrs. Bar 
Committee of Finance were agreed to, the most import- 
ant of which was to strike ont 100,000 dx tars 3, and ins¢ rt} 


+} 





ton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, 
} Clayton, Dickerson, Dudle y, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuy- 
ARTE ol cha Wak ar Ld nahitonel e tl sen, Hendricl Ks, Holmes, Jo shnston, Kane, Knight, Living- 
ee tae SA eee ee 0 be appropriated for we present! ston, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sils- 
year for arming the new fortifications. bee, Smith, of S. C., Sprague, Webster, Willey.—17. 
submutted a é' arthe + ndment, {p-| Mr. POLNDEXTER then spoke in favor of his amend- 
) for the purchase of small arms for| ment, and Mr. LIVINGSTON against it; when 
rey Set ae ae ee a arawn Cae the | Mr. WOODBURY moved to lay the bill on the table; 
ming the militia, for the purchase of al till 'y- | which was negatived, as follows: 
KING opposed the motion, and Mr. CLAYTON)  yEAS —Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, Dud- 
nae a en words from Mr. SMITH, of Maryland the| oe : on Greats, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, 
; J ’ ’ |} McKinley, Poindexter, Robinson, Sanford, Smith, of Ma- 
amecngm “nt was rejected. : |ryland, Tazewell, Trouy p, Tyler, W oodbury. —21. 
aincndments wi re then report d to the Sen ite, | " NAYS.--Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, C hambers, 
‘ally coi curr Lin. ” : Chase, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, on icks, Holmes, 
AYT( renewed his motion to oe and Johnston, Knight, Livingston, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, 
be 1s and nays on its adoption; which were | Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of South C arolina, 
a sia Sprague, Webster, Willey.—- 
> I, of Mi. KING, and HAYNE opposed After a question from Mr. WEBSTER, and a few ob- 
m az gene of ssrs. CHAMBERS and CL Ar TUR 


servations by Messrs. HAYNE and KING, the latter 
: | moved to refer the bill to the Committee on the C ontingent 

t ] yy sels “nt : 
on the amenament, it) Fund of the Senate. This motion was negatived, as fol- 


rut 


‘stion being finally 
d, as follows: 


I 
: : | lows: 
.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Chambers, Chase, Clay-| yRAS.-——Messrs 


. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Grundy 
ton, Dick rson, Freling! \uysen, H ndricks, Marks, Nau-| ffayne, , : 


Iredell, King, McKinley, Poindexter, Robinson, 


Sanford, Silsbee, Sprague, | Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
W oodburv.—17. 


: nton, Bibb, Brown, Burnet, Ellis} NAYS.--Messrs. Bartc yn, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 
Foot, For svth, Grundy, Hayne, fredell, 


: ee aPUNCYs yne, Johnston, Kane, | C] hase, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Forsyth, Teo. 
King, Knight, Livingston, McKinley, Poindexter, Robin-| jj nghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, 
seymour, Smith, of Md., Smith, of S. C., Tazewell, | | Livingston, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour 
ip, Tyler, Woodbury.—25. iS Isbee, Smith, of South C arolina, Sprague, We 
CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS. | Willey.—27. 


ie , 
The bill from the House, making provision for a sub-| The question was then put on Mr. Porxpexren’s 


beter. 


scription to a compil: ation of ( ‘ongressional Documents, )amendment, and decided in the negative, as follows 
was read the second time, anc considered as in Committee YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brow n, Dick rson, 
of the Whole. | Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, 
Mr. POINDEXTER moved its reference to the Com-| King, McKinley, Poindexter, Robinson, Sanford, Smith, 
mittee on the Library. |of Maryland, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, Woodbury.—20. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON hoped it would not be referred; if} .NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 
it was, it would have the effect to destroy the bill. The Chase, ‘ layton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
subject had been before so fully d seavemeel ari tie Senate, | Johnston, Knight, Livingston, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, 
that it was wholly unnecessary a reference should take Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of South Carolina, 
place, &c . Sprague, Webster, Willey 
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After a few remarks from Mr. HAYNE, he moved to EVENING SESSION. 
strike out 750, as the number of copies to be printed,| The VICE PRESIDENT having retired from the Chair 


which was also negatived, thus: of presiding officer, the Senate proceeded to the election 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, oe Dickerson, |of a President pro tem. 


Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, Mc-; The votes were, (first ballot:) 


Kinley, Poindexter, Robinson, Sanford, Smith, of Mary- For Mr. Smith, of Maryland, — - - «17 
land, Tazewell, Tyler, Woodbury.—19. Mr. Bell, of New Hampshire, = - - 12 
NAYS.--Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Mr. Tazewell, of Virginia, - - $ 
Chase, Clayton, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Scattering, - - - - - ~- 4 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Livingston, Marks, Naudain, On a second balloting, there were 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of South For Mr. Smith, of Maryland, — - - - 18 
Carolina, Sprague, Webster, Willey. —24. Mr. Tazewell, - - - : a 9 
Mr. WOODBURY then submitted an amendment, to Mr. Bell, - - - - : = §g 
reduce the price of the proposed printing twenty per Scattering, - - - - - a 29 
cent. below that paid to the Congress printer; which} Ona third balloting, there were 
motion was negatived—-18 to 23. For Mr. Smith, of Maryland, = - - ea85 
Mr. HAYNE then submitted an amendment, limiting Mr. Tazewell, - - - - - 2) 
the number of volumes to be printed to fifteen. Scattering, - - - - ae. 8 


This amendment was opposed by Mr. HENDRICKS, | So Mr. Tazewext was elected President pro tempo 
who stated his reasons for the vote he should give; and |of the Senate. 
the amendment was negatived, as follows: Whereupon, Mr. TAZEWELL rose, and with a p: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, |fession of his sincere distrust of his ability to discharg: 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, Mc-|the duties of the Chair with satisfaction to himself or t 
Kinley, Poindexter, Robinson, Sanford, Smith, of Mary-|the Senate, begged to be excused from accepting t) 
land, Tazewell, ‘Tyler, Woodbury. 20). jhonorable station which the Senate had assigned to hin 
NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Mr. WEBSTER expressed his hope that the honorab! 
Chase, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, | Senator from Virginia would reconsider his determinati 
Johnston, Knight, Livingston, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, |and would not be excused from the duty to which ti 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, — of South Carolina, | vote of the Senate had called him. 
Sprague, Willey, Webster.— Mr. TYLER, expressing his high respect for his « 
Mr. POINDEXTER then hioved to amend the bill by |league, and declaring that he himself, with all the sinc 
adding a new section, providing for a subscription toa lre spect which he had for his colleague, not expect 


proposed publication of a stereotype edition of the laws, |such a course, had voted for the venerable Senator fii 
by Duff Green. 


| Maryland, and, desirous to pay due regard to th 
This motion, after some conversation between Mr. lof his colle: ague, moved that his coller gue be ex 


POINDEXTER and Mr. CLAYTON, and the reading of} from serving as President pro tempore. 

the report of the I ibrar) Committee on the subject, w: as| The Secretary of the Senate having put the q 

rejected, as follows lon this motion, it was decided in the affirmative, b) 
YEAS.—Messrs. Be nton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Grundy, | votes to 14. 


Hayne, Iredell, Poindexter, Tyler. —-9. | ‘The § 





1 7 . } , « ¢ » ? 
enate then proceeded to another ball 


NAYS.—Messrs. Barton ly B. ll, Burnet, Chambers, | President of this body; and ii resulted as follows 
Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Forsyth, ee For Mr. Smith, of Maryland, - ‘ 
linghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Kane, King, Knight, Mr. Bell, of New H: umpshire, — - - os 
Livingston, McKinley, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Robin- Mr. Ruggles, of Ohio, - - - 
son, Ruggles, San ford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of South Mr. King, of Ak cbama, - - - 
Carolina, Sprague, Taze well, Webster, Willey.—31. So Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, w as clected Presid 


The bill was then reported to the Senate without | Zempore of the 


Senate; and, being conducted to the « 
amendment; and the question being ; put on ordering it to) made his acknowledgments for the honor which h 


a third reading, it was determi ined in the affirmative, asjhe was satisfied was paid rather to his age than to 
follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Barton, Rell, B urnet, Chambers, I 
Chase, Clayton, Foot, F reling ‘huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Knight, I ivings in, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, | 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sevunar, Silsbee, Smith, of 
Carolina, Sprague, Webster, Willey.--24 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, The bill to carray isto effect certain Indian treaties \ 
ate Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, |read the second time, and, en motion of Mr. GRUND\, 
King, McKinley, Poindexter, Sanford, Smith, of Mary-/it was amended by striking out the clause which | 
hand, Tazewell, Tyler, Woodbury. —19, 


prot 
if ir taking the sum ap propri iated for carrying into ¢ 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate determined | the 
to take a recess from four to six o’clock P. M. 


ability, and said that the only return he could 1 
would be to devote his best ability to the proper des} 
of the business before the Se nate. 

The Senate then proceeded to the despatch of a 
South | of business, of which the following was the most ] 
fe nf: 
| 


Choctaw treaty, from the fund of $500,600 last yea 
this|appropriated for ae removal of the Southern Indie! 


evening. jand the expense of carrying into effect that treaty 
The CHAIR laid before the Senate a letter from the l ordered to be paid ba ‘of anv money in the treasury. not 
Postmaster General, in compliance with a resolution of| otherwi se appropriated. Thus ame ‘nded, it it was or 


the Senate of the 14th of May, 1850, transmitting a state-|to a third reading. 
ment of the amount of postage received in that depart-| ‘The amendments of the House to the amendments « 
“nt from the Ist of April, 1829, to the Slst of August, |}the Senate to the general appropriation bill wer 
830; which was referred. jagreed to, with the exception of that which goes tostrik 
The VICE PRESIDENT having stated that he should | out the clause inserted on the motions of Mr. Kani 





not vcain attend the m etings of the Senate at the present| Mr. TyziEr, and ins¢ rtinge $15,000 for the services oft 
SESS va.led himself of this opportunity of wishing the | commissioners employed to conclude the treaty with th 
Senators avery pleasant return to their homes ; Sublime Porte. 

Ihe Senate then took a recess 


| A variety of motions were made on this subject, sey 
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oints of order were disc 
were made on the constitutionality of the appointment of 
the commissioners. ‘The effect that the amendment of 
the House would have, as preventing the Senate from 
expressing their disapprobation of the course of the 
Executive, was also spoken of, when, finally, the Senate 
refused to agree to the amendment, and appointed a com- 
mittee of conference on its part, consisting of Messrs. 
Tazewrit, Wesster, and Kine, to meet conferees to 
he appointed by the House of Representatives. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, Marcu 2. 


CLAIM OF JAMES MONROE. | 


Mr. HAYNE said he was about to makea motion—| 
such a.one as he seldom made, and to which he was in 
general opposed—a motion which would have been unne- 
cessary, if the bill had been suffered to come up in its 
order, but which had been prevented by the many mo- 
tions made by gentlemen to take up bills out of their 
order——and that was, to take up the bill for the reef of 
James Monroe. 

The motion prevailed—-yeas 25. 

The motion to amend, heretofore submitted, to strike 
from the bill the words ‘‘for public services, losses, and 
sacrifices,” was, on motion of Mr. HAYNE, disagreed to, 
to save time. 

After a remark or two from Mr. FORSYTH and Mr. | 
BELL, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said he would premise what he 
had to say on this subject by a declaration that he in- 
tended to vote for the bill. Iam obliged, said he, in this 
case, as all of us must, forthe most part, in casesof claims | 
for services, or the settlement of accounts, to trust very 
much to the investigation made by our committees, and 
to the correctness of their reports. Were each member 
to investigate the details of the numerous cases that come 
before us, we should spend all our time in this examina- 
tion, and then do the | 
time for attention to the 
in this case, a 


| 
usiness imperfectly, leaving no| 


: ; ; } 
great interests of the nation. | 


committee of the other House, that House 
itself, and our own committee, have informed us that 
Mr. Monroe has an equitable claim on the nation: and 
they propose that the amount of this claim shall be settled 
by our accounting officers on equitable principles. 1 must} 
believe, therefore, that something is due, and therefore will | 
vote for the bill But, sir, a private duty which I owe to} 
the memory of avery near and very dear relative, a 
public had no inconsiderable 





duty to a statesman who 


share 


in the establishment of our independence, who w as| 
one of the committee which sanctioned the declaration | 
that proclaimed it to the world, and whose subs qucnt| 
life was a series of important services to his country: these 
duties oblige me to notice an attempt to deprive him of| 
the credit of one of the most important of those services. 

Among the claims which Mr. Monroe urges te the grati-| 
tude of the country, is the acquisition of Louisiana to the | 
Union. Forgetting the agency of his colleague, scarcely | 


|ceding year, ceded Louisiana to France. 


eee ee 
unceasing but fruitless attempts to procure the justice 
due to our citizens. Other causes soon combined to give 
a more important turn to the negotiation. The suspension 
of the right of deposite at New Orleans excited a just and 
violent sensation in the Western country. Its citizens 
could scarcely be restrained from marching down, and 
securing by force of arms the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, so essential to their commerce. About the same 
time, Mr. Ross, a Senator from Pennsylvania, made a 
formal proposal to authorize the President to take posses- 
sion of New Orleans: a measure which it was thought 
more urgent, because, about this time, May, 1802, it was 
known in the United States that Spain had, in the pre- 
And it was 
feared that ifa war broke out again (which was appre- 
hended, and shortly after happened) between that Power 
and England, that this last Power would make a con- 
quest of it, and thus enclose us on our whole frontier. 
Instructions were therefore sent to Mr. Livingston, to 
endeavor to purchase New Orleans and the Floridas for a 
price, of which the payment of the debt due to our citi- 
zens was to form a.part. In obedience to these instruc- 
tions, Mr. Livingston turned his whole attention to the 
accomplishment of this great object. While urging on the 
one hand the payment of the debt, on the other he was 
endeavoring to demonstrate the policy of making the 
cession to the United States, not only as the means of 


| discharging the claims of our citizens, but as the only 


mode of preventing Great Britain from acquiring that 
valuable colony. {In a memoir which he published in 
December, he not only insisted on these topics, but 
showed the advantage to France of encouraging the com- 


|merce and naval power of the United States, by the same 


act which would prevent the rapid accession to those of 
the rival of France. 

In February, of the year 1803, finding that he could get 
no explicit answer from the ministry of France, he took a 
step dictated by a close study of the character of the extra- 
ordinary man whoas First Consul then directed the affairs of 
France. Quitting the established form of communication, 
he addressed a letter directly to the First Consul himself, 


}appealing to his honor asa soldier, and personal sense of 
justice, for the performance of a treaty he himself had 


made. This bold proceeding had its effect. An answer 


| was given, positively promising a prompt liquidation and 


payment of the claims. To give greater effect to this 
promise, and increase the obligation of performing it, the 
contents of the answer were immediately communicated to 
the agents of the claimants at Paris; they were advised not 


| to dispose of their claims, and told that they might rely on 


the word of the First Consul. This was done, with a 
knowledge that no other means could be found by France 
for discharging the debt, but the cession of New Orleans. 
In the mean time, Mr. Monroe had been appointed ona 
special mission to effect the same object. His arrival was 
expected about the beginning of April, and, so far from 
expediting, would, by waiting fur his arrival, bave delayed 
the termination of our dithculties, but for the concur- 


lrence of events which brought the matter to a conclusion 


mentioning him, except only to say that he had the merit] in the mind of the First Consul before Mr. Monroe had set 
of agreeing with him, (Mr. M.) he directly assumes the| his foot in Paris. A history lately published by M. de 
whole credit of the negotiation, by saying that noth ng| Marbois, one of the confidential ministers of Napoleon, has 
was done, or could be done, until his arrival; intimating} raised the curtain, and exhibited to us what passed in 
clearly that it was his agency alone which produced the| his cabinet on thissubject. On the 16th April, two days 
importantresult. I beg leave, sir, in order to test the justice | before Mr. Monroe’s arrival in Paris, this important coun- 
of this pretension, toadvert tothe history of this transaction. cil was held. Louisiana, although ceded, had not yet been 

In the year 1801, Robert R. Livingston was sent by Mr.| delivered to France. 
Jefferson as plenipotentiary to France. lmportant claims, | Amiens had 


A 


The stipulations of the peace of 
not been performed; a renewal of hostilities 
the payment of which had been promised by the treaty | was daily apprehended, and one of the fir 
of the preceding year, were yet unsatisfied; and the de-| 
ranged finances of the republic rendered it: very difficult| j 
for them to procure the means of discharging them. The| war; and the First Consul was pressed for the performance 


first part of the year 1802 was spent by our minister in} of his promise to pay the American debt Under these 


t acts of those 
hostilities was expected to be the seizure of Louisiana by 
the British. France, too, wanted money for carrying on the 


































































































































































































































circumstances, he submitted to the two counsellors, on the | 
day I have named, the question, whether it would be|have negotiated to greater advantage if New Orleans had 
‘ most expedient to transfer Louisiana to the United States, | been taken; and is it not probable, too, that he might not 
or to send on the expedition which had been prepared to/| think it prudent to express what he really thought in the 
take possession, and to risk the subsequent conquest of | presence of a young gentleman he did not know, and of 


it by England. His two counsellors took different sides 
of this question; their arguments are given in detail by 
the historian, who was himself one of them, and who ad- 
yocated the cession. The deliberations, he tells us, continu- 
ed till late in the might. At daybreak onthe morning of 
the llth, he summoned M. Marbois to hear and execute 
his decision; he gave it in these words: ** Irresolution and 
deliberation are no longer in season. I renounce Louisi- 
ana. Itis not only New Orleans that I will cede; it is the 
whole colony, without any reservation. I know the price of 
what Labandon. I renounce it with the greatest regret: 
to attempt obstinately to retain it, would be folly. I direct 
you to negotiate this affair with the envoys of the United 
States; do not even wait the arrival of Mr. Monroe; have 
an interview this very day with Mr. Livingston. But I re- 
quire a great deal of money for this war, and I would not 


like to commence it with new contribution. I[ will be} 


moderate, in consideration of the necessity in which I am 
of making the sale, but keep this to yourself; I want fifty 
millions of livres, and for less than that I will not treat.” 


On that very day M. Marbois did make the overture to} 


Mr. Livingston, the price was discussed, but, of course, 
Mr. Livingston, knowing that Mr. Monroe was joined 
with him in the mission, and that he had arrived at Havre, 
could not conclude any thing until his arrival; he had 
another conference on the 135th (before Mr. Monroe had 
been presented) with M. Marbois, with whom he had 
been on a footing of intimacy of as old a date as the revo- 
lutionary war, when Mr. Livingston was Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and M. Marbois held a diplomatic employ- 
ment to the old Congress, which considerably facilitated 
their intercourse on the present occasion. Mr. Monroe ar- 
rived on the 12th, and soon after joined his c 


league in the 


negotiation; and the treaty was signed on the 50th of April. 

‘lwo circumstances are remarkable i 
first, that the ar > consultation of 
the First Consul’s cabinet in favor of the cession are pre- 


1 this transaction: 
‘uments employed in th 








cisely those suggested by Mr. Livingston in his memoir of 
December, 1802, and expressed in nearly the same lan- 
guage; the other, that the arrival of Mr. Monroe, and the 
part he took in the negotiation, did not change an item in 


the propositions made by the First Consul. 


Two things are adduced, however, as pr ofs that Mi 

Livingston could effect nothing without the aid of Mr 
} . ; ? ; 

Monroe, and, consequently, that all the merit of the ces- 





sion is due to him. One is, a private letter written hastily 
to congratulate him on his arrival, in which he (Mr. L.) 


speaks doubtingly of final success, unless Mr. Monroe 
should bring the account of Mr. Ross’s resolutions having 
passed, and says they would negotiate to much better 


} 


effect with New Orleans in our possession; and most 














undoubtediy we should. The purchase would have been 
made for half the price. But it must be remarked that 
this letter was written on the mo g of the 10th, befors 
the resolution which was the result of the Consul’s cabi- 
But, in this very letter, Mr. Li- 

h i | Pp ed the w Ay G01 } 

Unis, if heh kc i hop 

th San | iviuare > pe ated mn 
» andi t ‘ « n Mr 
( ; i i st ch 
I une w t $ iim end- 

] ft lis } Wh t 
treasured up, even if it was rightly apprel ed But, 
i } was evident misapprehension eccuracy; for 
ne xuld not, on th 9 nigel a ive used 
i , When he had t re fore ceived the 
1 I | \ i 1 the 
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| whose discretion he could not be assured, and that ly 

iserved the communication of the overtures that had b« 
|made to him for a fitter occasion? 
jhe did not believe the overtures to have been sincere; by 





price. He very probably did repeat that they would 


} : 
whether he thought so or not, he would have been | 
|to communicate them to Mr. Monroe; and his not do 
|so on that occasion gives force to the conjecture 
jhe was restrained by the presence of a third p 
jand used vague expressions, which were not accurat 
jrendered in transferring them to the journal. But \ 
|bois, it is said, also thought that Mr. Livingston was s 
picious of the sincerity of the offers; but for this argum 


|it unfortunately happens that M, Marbois takes his fi 


from Mr. Monroe, and quotes his memoir for his a 
jrity; so that, in relying on Marbois’s authority, Mr. M 
roe only quotes his own. 

But whatever were Mr. Livingston’s impressions, | 
could not alter the facts, that the decision to cede L 
jana was taken two days before Mr. Monroe arriv: 
| Paris, and that decision made under the pressure of ca 
which Mr. Monroe had no share in producing, an 
which he was totally ignorant—that the cession \ 
have been made if he had never arrived—that the c 
tions even were not modified by his interference. ‘I 
sale of the whole province being resolved on, inst: 
the part for which he came to treat, and the price fix 
iby the First Consul on the 11th, before his arrival, | 
\that which was agreed upon afterwards, his merit c 
in having agreed with his colleague in exceeding 


instructions, and taking the whole instead of part. A 
yet he assumes to himself the whole credit of the t 


1 


makes no allowance to the memory of a man, to 





able and laborious negotiation, whatever there was « 
rit, in the pre paratory st ps taken to ensure the « 
was due. Near two years of unremitting exertion to 


about this end are considered as nothing! The 
to which the First Consul was reduced by his rr 
promise to pay the debts-—a promise procure d bya 


and hazardous departure from the usual modes of 
tiation--and the suggestion, urged with so much for 
the memoir ef the previous December, that they 
used as arguments, and had their eflect in bringing : 
the decision of the First Consul—all these are passed 
in silence, and the arrival of Mr. Monroe, the bare w 
of whose name before he had arrived, it is given to 
stand, had more weight than all these; and Mr. Liv 
ston’s name is only mentioned to give him the great | 





of agreeing with his colleague. 

Sir, Llament that Mr. Monroe should have thou 
necessary to pursue this course. It is unworthy of 
und of the memory of a man with whom, to say th 
he would not have lessened himself by acknowl 
ing as an equal. Lis course has obliged me to m: 
these observations, which, I repeat, are not intend 
injure his claim on the justice or grat.tude of the c¢ 
My duty to,a brother’s memory has forced from me tl 
explanations. I know the value he placed on the 
he had in annexing the vast te rritory of Louisiana to 
confederacy, and should be unworthy of the honor of 
relation to him, unfaithful to his memory, and ungy: 
for his fraternal affection, if L stood by and silently | 
ted any 





one to assume the sole credit of it. 
What L have said is not intended to injure any ¢ 
lonroe may have on the justice of the country 





it possible that it should. 
The question was then put on ordering the bill t 
third reading, and was decided as follows: 
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It is said, indeed, that 





should be gric ved if it had that effect; nor can L bel 
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YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Che:nbers, Chase, Clay-| 
ton, Dudley, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, | 
Johnston, Livingston, Marks, Poindexter, Robinson, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, 
bury.—-22. 

NAYS.--Messrs, Barton, Bell, Brown, Burnet, Dicker- 
son, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Iredell, Kane, McKinley, Rob-| 
bins, Ruggles, Smith, of Maryland, ‘Troup. —15. 

The bill was then read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McKINLEY, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business, and 
sat with closed doors till near four o’clock; 


Internal hi 


Tyler, Willey, Wood-| 


N CONGRESS. 
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[om ATE. 


oO 
ae 


nprovement. 


The question being put on the sania it was re- 
jected. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, as before stated, was then considered. 

Mr. DUDLEY remarked that he was a member of the 
committee which reported the amendment; but there was 
not sufficient evidence to convince him of its correctness. 


He demanded the yeas and nays on its adoption. 


Mr. POINDEXTER ¢ xplained the object of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENTON supported the amendment 

Mr. TAZEWELL calfed for a division of the question, 


After agreeing to the amendments of the House to the | so that it might be first taken on striking out. 


bill relative to punishme nts for contempts of court, the | 
Senate took a recess till seven o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The CHAIR laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, assigning the reasons why the 
innual statements of the commerce and navigation of the 
United States cannot be laid before the Senate at the pre- 
sent session; which was ordered to be printed. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The Senate took up the bill for carrying on certain roads 
und works of internal improvement, and to provide for 
surveys, together with an amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements, to strike certain words 
from the billas it came from the House of Representatives, 
ind to insert, instead thereof, the words $150,000 for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Ohio and Mississip pi 
rivers from Pittsburg to "Ne w Orleans, and for removing 
snags, &c. and requiring bonds of the superintendent of 
the work to the amount of $300,000. 

Mr. HENDRICKS submitted a further amendment, re- 
ippropriating certain unexpended moneys for works of 
iternal improvement, which have been carried to the 
plus fund. 

Mr. TAZEWELI 

her amendments that 
ry informati 


sur- 


! 


. said he should oppose this, and all 
might be offered, unless satisfac- 


on was given of the necessity for each appro- 


», HENDRIC KS said, the estimates for the am endment | 
iad be en handed to him by the chairman of the Commit-| 
» of Ways and Means of the other House; they had been 
ceived there too late to be inserted in the bill when it| 
was before the House of Representatives, and, as it coulc 
be acted on there, it had been brought here. 
TAZEWELL said that it also came too late here. 
The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HENDRICKS then moved a further amendment, 
propriating $15,000 towards making the road from Mem- 
phis to Litthe Rock, in the Territory of Arkansas. 


ported in the House, but not reached on the calendar— 

only resource, therefore, which the Delegate from tha 

1 rritory mes was to ask its insertion in the present bill. 

Delegate had spoken to him on the subject, and he 
‘usted it w« am l be adopt ed. 

Mr. GRUNDY said, that, from information he had re-| 
ved at home, he thought the Ap] >ropri ii ati on should be 
As an individual he had no objection to it; but he 
would ask if the Senate was prepare l to act on this appro- 
mation, W ithout the subject having been referred toa 
mmittee of this House, or without any information of the 
cessity for the appropriation from any of their commit- 


4 
t 


nade 


Mr. HENDRICKS said a few of the 
ame ndinent. It was no more than bill of the 
vie use on the mbje ct had nc - beei reached in that body, 
las the De ‘legate from the Territory of Arkansas had no 


erative bi it to bring it here, that the Senate should 
pt the amendment. 


words in favor 
just, is the 


4 


Mr. | 
H. remarked that a bill providing for this road had been | 


Mr. JOHNSTON preferred the amendment to the bill 
as it came from the House. 

Messrs. JCHNSTON, DUDLEY, POINDEXTER, 
IREDELL, and WEBSTER severally addressed the Sen- 
ate; when, the question being put on striking out the 
clause of the bill on the subject, as it came from the House, 
it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 36, nays 2. 

Some conversation now took place as to the amount of 
security which should be required of the superintendent, 
when it was finally fixed at double the sum which might 
at any time be in his hands. 

Mr. BENTON moved an amendment providing for an 
engineer to be associated with the superintendent in the 
execution of the work; which was agreed to. 

The question being put on the amendment as amended, 
it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 29, nays 9. 

Mr. KING moved to strike out $25,000, the sum pro- 
posed for further surveys, and to insert $5,000; which, 

after some conve rsation, was negatived—-18 to 19. 
| Mr. HAYNE then, in a speech ofsome length, ¢ 
| the bill. 

He was replied to by Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. HAYNE re joined, and Mr. LIVINGSTON again 
answered Mr. Haxne. 
| After a few words from Mr. FOOT, and an explanation 
by Mr. LIV INGST ON, 

The question was put on ordering the ear to a third 
rea ling, and di cided inthe affirmative. The bill, as amend- 
cd, was subsequently read the third time, and passed, and 
the House concurred in the amendments. 

The Senate concurred with the House in agreeing to the 
jreport of the managers appointed on the disagree’ ing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments to the general ap- 
propriation | bill. 

The amendments of the Se the bill to regulate 
ithe foreigy and coasting trade on the Northern and North- 
| western frontiers, and for other purposes, were read and 
|concurred in, and the bill read the third time, and passed. 
[The amendme re to insert ** Northeastern,” and 
** otherwise than by sea, 

The bill making addi 


opposed 


] 


4 


| 


{ 
t 


1 nate to 


nts W 


tional ay ppropriati ons for the 1m- 
provement of certain harbors, and removing obstructions at 
the mouths of certain rivers, was read the third time, and 
Ip: issed; the quest ion on ordering it to a third reading be 
ng decided by yeas and nays—28 to 6. 

| Mr. HENDRICKS moved to anne so much of the 
seventeenth joint rule as respects bills which have this day 
| Passe ‘:d both Houses, so as to permit them to be 
Ito the President on the last day of the session. 
Mr. FOOT, being temporarily in the chair, decided that 
ja motion to suspen larule must lie one day, unless the 
Senate unanimously as gree upon the suspension. 

From this decision, r. WOODBURY appealed, and re- 
ferred to a decision by eM Macon in a similar case, in the 
year 1826—which was directly the rse 

The que ‘stion being put, ‘Is the 
correct? It was decided in the negative—16 to 18. 

After a few remarks as to a point of order, in which 
Messrs. KING, HOL MES, H AY NE,SPRAG UE, Woop- 
iIBURY, BIBB, | PRELINGHU YSEN partici ipate 


pres nted 


uk ac 


rcv 
} 


cision of the Chair 


aq! 
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Mr. KING moyed to lay the motion for suspending the 
rule on the table; which was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. BENTON moved to go into the consideration of 
executive business; the motion was negatived—-15 to 17. 

A number of bills were successively taken up, and final- 
ly acted on. 


" Mr. BENTON, for the third time, moved to go into the 


consideration of executive business. The motion prevail- 
ed--yeas 19. It was now half past twelve o’clock. 

The doors remained closed for about thirty minutes. 

On motion, it was ordered that when the Senate adjourns, 
it will adjourn to ** Thursday, the 3d of March, at cleven 
o’clock A. M.” 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved to take up the bill to alter the 
draw and bridge over the river Potomac. 

Mr. FORSYTH opposed the motion, and moved to lay 
it on the table. No quorum voting. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved’ an adjournment—negatived— 
yeas 10, nays 20. 

" ‘The question was then again put on laying the motion on 
the table, but there was no quorum present: when 

Mr. FORSYTH again moved an adjournment—yeas 5, 
nays 19—no quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then submitted a motion that absent 
members be sent for. 

Mr. HAYNE said, if the motion prevailed, he hoped it 
would be carried through. He understood the intention 
to be, that every member in the city should be sent for, 
and this would take till daylight. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he saw no other course to pur- 
sue; and if it took six hours to carry his motion into effect, 
he should nevertheless persevere. 

A quorum being now present, Mr. CHAMBERS with- 
drew his motion; and 

The question was then again put on the motion to lay 
on the table, and decided in the negative—yeas 6, nays 19. 

The bilf was then taken up, and Mr. CHAMBERS ex- 
plained its objects, and spoke in its support. 

Mr. KING moved that the Senate do now adjourn, and 
that ‘*the hour of the night, five minutes of two o’clock, 
on the 3d of March, be entered on the journal.” 

The yeas and nays were taken on the motion toadjourn, 
and stood 7 to 21. 

Mr. TYLER observed that the President of the United 
States had leit the capitol, and as it was immaterial whe- 
ther the bill passed to-night or after daylight, he saw no 
use in gentlemen exhausting themselves—he was of opi- 
nion they had better go home, and, therefore, moved an 
adjournment. Negatived--yeas 7, nays 18. 

Several bills were now brought from the House for the 
signature of the President; after they were signed, at half 
past two o’clock, the Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspar, Marcu 3. 


On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the seventeenth joint 
rule was suspended for this day, so far as respects those 
bills which have passed both Houses, or require for their 
final passage an assent only to amendment. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the select committee appvinted 
on the 15th December last to inquire into the present 
state of the Post Office Department, made a report, enu- 
merating certain papers communicated by the Postmaster 
General, which he was instructed by the committee to 
move to have printed. The printing was ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERS presented the following memorial 
from Abraham Bradley, late Assistant Postmaster General: 
To the Honorable the Senate of the United States: 

The memorial of Abraham Bradley, late Assistant Post- 
master General, most respectfully represents— 

That, after his removal from office, he, as is well known 
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to the Senate, presented to the President of the United 
States a letter, in which, among other things, he stated 
|that Mr. Barry, the present Postmaster General, had 
| made an extra allowance to a Mr. Harrall, a mail contrac 
tor, and to others, as this memorialist conceived, without 
| warrant of law. 

A copy of this letter having been called for, was pr 
| sented by this memorialist to the present select committe: 
of the Senate on the Post Office Department. 

| During the last session of Congress, a call was mace o 
‘that department, at the instance of one of the Senators 
from Ohio, for information relative to the extra allowances 
| which had been made to mail contractors. 

| The response of the department to that call was su 
mitted to the view of this memorialist as containing matte: 
in which he was deeply concerned. Upon examining it 
to ascertain if his recollection of Harrall’s case was « 
rect, he was unmeasurably astonished to find that the extra 
allowance was there charged to have been made by him, 
acting as Postmaster General. It was evident that t! 
documents had been originally different, that an eras 

| had been made, and the name of this memorialist insert: 
Induced by this to examine further, he found that forty 
nine cases of extra allowance were in that docume 
charged to have been made by him. Thirty-six of 1! 
were similar to the case of Harrall; the original docun 
had been mutilated, and the name of A. Bradley, Jr., 
acting as Postmaster General, carefully inserted. 

This memorialist called the attention of the committce 
re these circumstances, as evidence of an attempt to i 
peach his testimony, and to load his official conduct with 
|opprobrium, being public documentary proof from t 
|books of the department, that he had squandered t! 
|public funds during the few days he had acted as Post 
|master General, between the 10th of March, when Mr 
|McLeun left the office, and the 5th of April, when M 
| Barry came into it, and that, in order to screen himself, 
he had charged these things upon the latter gentlemar 
|The committee kindly authorized a sub-committ 
|accompany this memorialist to the department yeste: 
the 28th instant, to ascertain whether his statements » 
correct. Your memorialist confidently appeals to t! 
jgentlemen, in support of the fact, that it satisfactoril 
appeared to them, that in this case of Harrall’s, as wel 
in every other case but one in which an erasure had 
made, Mr. Barry was originally and properly charg: 
and that it was there asserted that these erasures had | 
made by mistake, and his name inserted by mistake. 1! 
gentlemen had not time to pursue their inquiry, and | 
examination was made into those cases originally charg’ 
to your memorialist. 

In whatever manner these mutilations of the origins 
document may have occurred, and these false ame! 
ments to it made by mistake or not, the effect must ! 
if it goes to the werld, to injure, if not to destroy, a rep! 
tation upon which your memorialist, after nearly fort 
years’ public service, must mainly rely for support. T! 
Senate has, as he has been informed, direéted this repor' 
to be printed. 

If this should be done, and it should, with all its fals: 
hoods and injurious tendency, be spread before the peop" 
under the sanction of the Senate of the United State 
your memorialist submits that great injustice must nec 
sarily follow to him. He therefore prays that such ord! 
may be taken by the Senate, as will secure his right, anc 
especially preserve the reputation which documents pt! 
lished by the authority of the Senate should always 

And your memorialist, as in duty bound, &c 


March 1, 1831. ABRAHAM BRADLEY. 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved that the order for the print! 
of the report referred to be rescinded. 

Mr. GRUNDY thought the better course w ould be—-the 
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right way to do justice--to print the report, and subjoin 
to it the memorial of Mr. Bradley, and the testimony of 
Messrs. Brown, Suter, ef al. 

Mr. CLAYTON, chairman of the select committee to| 
whom those documents had been referred, rose, and} 
observed that they were very voluminous, purporting to 
be answers to the resolution of the Senate of the 14th | 
April last, which directed the Postmaster General to re- 
port ‘copies of all existing contracts made by him or 
his predecessor in office, on which allowances have been} 
made for additional services; designating, in each case, 
how much and what additional service has been perform- 
ed, and by whom it was required, and designating also 
what sum has been allowed in each case for such additional 
service, and by whom it was allowed.” The answer to 
this call was kept back until about the 10th of last month. 
During the debate which occurred here on the resolution 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, among other things 
then said, I complained of this delay as an € vidence of a} 
design to baffle inquiry into the cc neerns of the depart- 
ment; and, after that, the report called for in April, 1830, 
came in. It was first referred to the standing committee | 
on the Post Office, although I prayed for its reference to} 
the select committce, to whom unquestionably , as we now 
see, it properly belonged. The standing committee, 
without examination, as we must suppose, recommended | 
it to be printed, and the Senate ordered it to be printed. 
After this, and about a week since, it was referred to the} 
select committee. They examined it, and have ascertain-| 
ed that in thirty-six cases of extra allowance to contractors 
scattered through these documents, embracing some of 
the grossest violations of the law in granting away the 
public money to mail contractors, the allowances have | 
been falsely set down as having been made by Abraham | 
Bradley, asacting or assistant Postmaster General, when, 
in these very cases, the allowances were actually made by | 
the present Postmaster General; and for the truth of this| 
i refer to the deposition of Mr. Bradley, those of the} 
clerks in the department, and the report itself of the | 
Postmaster General in answer to the call, all now on the | 
table before you, as we ll as to the statements of the Sena- 
tors from Maine and Tennessee, [Messrs. Hotmes and 
Grunpr,]who went to the department as a sub-com- 
mittee, by our direction, to ascertain the facts. 





These 
locuments, in each of these cases, exhibit to your eye 
palpable erasures, where the name of * William T. Barry, 
Postmaster General,” has been rubbed out, and that of 
‘**Abraham Bradley, acting Postmaster General,” insert- | 
ed. The result of the examination was, that Mr. Barry’s 
name was originally written down on the documents 
the person who made the allowances, according to the 
truth-—_that the name of Mr. Bradley was afterwards in- 
rted, and now stands in each of these thirty-six cases, 
which, call them falsehoods, errors, or what you please, 

rtainly misrepresent the fact. Then it is also necessa- 
ry to state that the letter of Abraham Bradley to the 
President, which was read in the here on the 
resolution of the Senator from Tennessee, charging Mr. 
Barry with gross violation of the law in some of these 
cases, (particularly in the case of the South Carolina con 
tract, ) was written more than a year ago, and shortly after 
his removal from office; that this letter had been sworn 
to by Mr. Bradley in the committee; and that the tendency 
of this falsification of the documents, if undetected, was 
toconvict Mr. Bradley of swearing falsely, who, in saying, 
on his oath, that the Postmaster General made the allow- 
ances, stated the exact truth. Sir, I have bestowed much 
(tention on these papers, and I do not undertake to say 
that these are all the misrepresentations contained in the m. 
They are « nough, however, to induce the Senate, both in 
justice to its own character, and the reputation of an 
<xcellent citizen and an innocent man, to refuse to give 
n ,and all n 


as 


debate 


act 


Vv pul keity to documents which all can see 
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oe 


[Senare. 


admit to be spurious and mutilated. Jf they be printed, 
even with the evidence which proves them false, still 
injustice may possibly result from it; for it will appear to 
the world, that the Senate had some confidencé in these 
papers; and itmay happen that those who shall hereafter 
read the calumny will not, among such a mass of papers, 
also advert to the refutation of it. At the time these 
papers were sent in, Bradley was a witness against the 


| department, and under examination before the committee. 


All here know what an effort was made in public dis- 
cussion to impeach his veracity, and I trust all will now 
admit how entirely that effort failed. But I will not stop 
to inquire into thé. motives of those who directed those 
alterations tobe made. With motives we have now no- 
thing todo. But the fact is incontrovertible, that these 
documents are unworthy of credit. It is therefore un- 
worthy of the Senate to publish them, and I hope the 


| order for their publication, made in an unguarded moment, 


may be rescinded. 

Mr. HOLMES said: Mr. President, having been select- 
ed by the committee as a sub-committee with the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy,] to go to the department, 
examine the books, and ascertain what was the truth, we 
took with us the witness under examination, and pro- 
ceeded to the General Post Office. We took also the 
abstract of allowances, now before the Senate. This 
abstract was obtained by a call made on the 14th of April 
last, made by a Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Burnet,] re- 
quiring, among other things, information of extra allow- 
ances made to contractors, and for what additional ser- 
vices, that the Senate might compare the value of the 
The answer to this call 
did not come to the Senate until the 10th of February of 
this session, near nine months. It was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office, &c., and by them returned 
to the Senate on the 22d, and ordered to be printed; and 
was then referred to the committee of inquiry. It was 
voluminous, and exceedingly confused; but some mem- 
bers of the committee discovered at once that it must be 
erroneous, to say the least. The fact is, that Mr. McLean 
left the department about the 10th of March, 1829—that 
Mr. A. Bradley, the senior assistant, was then the acting 
Postmaster General, as locum tenens, from that time until 
the 7th of April, less than four wee ks. Still, within that 
time, additional allowances appeared bythis ‘abstract’ 
to have been made, of about 42,000 dollars. Upon ex- 
amining this ‘ abstract,”’ it appeared, moreover, that there 
bad been thirty-six erasures, and A. Bradley’s nam« 
inserted. ‘The allowance to Harrall appeared the most 
extraordinary. This was a case of erasure. It seems 
that Bradley had, on the 17th of October, 1829, in a 
letter to the President, among other things, charged Mr. 

tarry with prodigality, and had instanced this allowance 
to Harrall. Harrall’s contract was for carrying the mail 


| from Georgetown to Charleston, South Carolina, for 6,000 


dollars, and the extra allowance was 1,992 dollars, about 


\thirty-three per cent. ; and the cause allered was two hours’ 


expedition; the law allowing only a pro rataaddition, which 
would have been about eight per cent. if the two hours’ 
expedition had been required. But here was another 
errorin the abstract, the expedition required being only 
one and ahalf hours. 

This extravagance, which Bradley, in his letter to the 
President, had charged upon Barry, and had before the 
committee verified it by his oath, Barry had, in an official 
communication, charged back upon Bradley. The repu- 
tation of these two gentlemen se« med, therefore, to be 
so deeply involved, that it became the duty of the com- 
mittee to ascertain bow the fact was, and the sub-com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed 

In pursuance of this appointment, we proceeded to the 
department; Mr was we inquired of 
Mr. Gardner, the assistant, and others, forthe persons who 


not there; 
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This 


made out the ** abstracts,” and Mr.’ 

were introduced, and, after a a iminary examination, | it. 
were sworn and testified. We recurred to the erasure s,and | copy 
asked what was erased to make the blanks which were |amount 
filled by Mr. Bradley’s name? They answered, Mr. Barry’s | amount 
and Mr. McLean’s, but chiefly Mr. Barry’s. Why were | neither 
Messrs. McLean and Bar ry *s names first inserted’? Be-| ment. 


cause they supposed it was right; but Mr. 
of the Postmaster Deiaeel. 
otherwise, and directed this rule: 
look at the account of the contractor which was adjust d} 
for each quarter, and, if if the credit of the allowance at the 
end of the quarter is carried into Bradley’s time, charge 
the allowance to him. It appe ared that the account with 
Harrall was adjuste dand balanced to the end of the quar-| 
ter, to wit, the Ist of April; Bradley was then 
acting Postmaster General, this all wance was consequently 


Brown, by order 
said, had determined |} 
to take the leger, and | 


as he. s 


and » as 





charged to him. I inquired if this quarter’s account was | 
adjusted and cee eee at the tim »it bears date? The an-| 
swer was, no; and no » probably, until June. Whether, if| 
the allowance had bee n made between the Ist of April | 


(the end of the quarter) and June, the time of actual ad- 
justment, it would have been carried to Harrall’s credit in| 


ll 
that quarter’ The answer was, that it wouk 1. Do not you, | 






then, we asked, see the fallacy of your rule proving 
who wasthe Postmaster General who made the allowance? 
Your quarter closed on the Ist of April, and Bradley’s | 


functions ceased on the 7th, and your adjustment of the] 
quarter was made on the Ist of June. If this allowance 
had been made any time between the 7th of April and Ist! 
of June, and you had carried it back the Ist of April, 
do not you see that you fix on Bradley an allowance made | 
by Barry? Bring your original entry, where, concerning | 
this allowance, you first put pen to paper, no matter what | I 
is in name of the book or the document. They brought} 
**the cash book;”’ there the allowance w and 
the time for which it was made, but not when the de cision | 
was made. But I perceived, in a small note in red ink, | 


as state d, 


ceased, stating that the Postmaster General 
—— his claim for extra compensation, 
ected him to pass the sum of $1,992 
aad t, as extra allowance. Here 
Thec harge of Bradley to the President, of Barry’s extré a| 
allowance, was true; the attempt in Barry’s official re-| 
port to shoulder it off on Bradley was entirely defeated. | 
The Assistant Postmaster General, Gardner, 
Clerk, Brown, were forced to admit the 
the rule which had fixed about $40,000 of = ances upon 
Bradley, took these allowances from McLi 
from Barry, where they in fact belo aed, 
them upon Bradley, where they did not be 
strange, indeed, that thi 
first, made out correctly, 
names should have been improperly 
ley’s improperly inserted. Now, it 
sumed that charges so grave as those presented by 
ley to the President of the United States, 
of the 17th of October, were neve 
Postmaster General. Mr. Bradle 
Postmaster General full thirty 
had maintained an it achable character. He had | 
removed without permitted to 
One of the charges (to wit, prodigali y) which he . pre fers 
against the Postmaster General, (Barry, ) is attempted to be 
shouldered off on him. 


** see letter of 13th April. *> [demanded the letter, and it] 
ars 

was brought; and, behold, it was a letter of Phineas Brad-|t 
ley to Harrall, six days after Abraham’s functions had}i 
| 

} 


(Barry) had 
and had di- 

“a 
ium to his| 


50 per ant j 
the thing was settled. | 


| 


error, 





, but chiefly 


It was 


long. 


and that McLeai 
seen and Brad- 


and Barry’ ¥ 
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is pre- | 
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srad- 
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an extract nor abstract from any record or 
It is rather a compilation of these facts from th 


ascertaining 
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t, nevertheless, it hz ipper 
lin this case tha tthe subordinate officers found no diffic ! 
General did make th 
lallowances; and nothing but the rule promulgated by Mr 
Now, 


rer. 


It seems sir 


Brown changed the right into a wrong. 


would seem that a rule so utterly 
| Operate sometimes for, and sometimes against, 
| ley ; but this (strange to tell) operated in every cast 
{hi m, and fixed upon him th: 
int extra allowances that were ever made in ty 
distance of time 


fallacious as this, 
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‘most numerous and « 


Considering, therefore, that Mir. 


od 
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It states briefly in each case thy 
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had been, long before this, presented to the President f 
extravagance in these allowances; that his answer to a 


| fro m the Senate had been altered, by erasures, so as 
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have stated. 7 
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Office, and believed no improper conclusion could be | Mr. CLAYTON said, he wished the gentleman from 
drawn. If the abstracts, the memorial of Mr. Bradley, | Tennessee, when he expressed his ypinion that others 
and the depositions of Mr. Brown, Mr. Suter, Mr. Tay-| believed no fraud was intended by the erasures, had con- 
lor, and Mr. Dundas, were printed together, the whole} fined himself to what he knew, or had better reason to 
truth of the case would then be presented, and no impu-| believe, than he had condescended to name. The other 
ition would be thrownon anyone. Mr. Bradley alleged) members of the committee would think for themselves, 
hat certain extra allowances purported by the abstracts | and had not made that gentleman their organ to express 
o have been made by him, which were not made by him; any opinion on this subject. He said, he understood 
but it should be noticed, that there was no evidence that|the gentleman to say, by way of excuse for these muti- 
these allowances were not properly made. It was only | lated documents, that, in some of the cases, Mr. McLean 
material to investigate the matter, because Mr. Bradley|had made the allowances. Sir, an inspection of the 
had stated in his letter to the President that Major Barry! evidence will show that, in nearly all, if not in every 
:ad made one or more of them. It was a matter touching | case, the reverse is the fact. The select commitiec this 
Mr. Bradley’s veracity, which it wasdeemed proper should | morning reported on the affairs of the department, and 
put upon the true ground. Mr. G. was desirous that} the depositions and papers to show this, which have all 
full justice should be done to Mr. Bradley, but I rotested| been ordered to be printed, are referred to in, and form 
rainst the effort which seemed to have for its object|a part of, the report. Among these is a communication 
he inculpation of the Post Office Department in the| from Mr. McLean, in which he informs the committee 
saction alluded to; and a reference to the depositions| that Mr. Bradley never made an allowance while he 

f the witnesses before named would entirely free the de-|in the office * Postmaster neral. But, sir’, th 

rtment from all censure. _ vet her reas hy these d ments should ne 

It was required by the resolution that the department} prin They are entirely ( the resoluti 
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were made fraudulenty and corruptly. His object re- | may be committed in places under the exclusive jurisdi: 
quired no such course, and therefore he did not pursue it. ition of the United States, including, of course, the Dis 
Mr. Bradley has stated, and sworn, that the extra allow- | trict of Columbia—that it accurately defined all offen: 
ances mentioned in the memorial were made by Mr. | providedas well for their prevention as their eos: 
Barry, and had made this fact the foundation of a charge | includes a complete system of procedure—a code pr 
preferred against Mr. Barry to the President of the | son discipline, and a book of definitions, aise 
United States. Mr. Barry’s report, bearing the authority | the technical words used in every part of the syst 
of his official station and his signature, asserts, that the | He would mention two important pany in the pla 
extra allowances were made by Mr. Bradley. It there- | the one was, providing, by positive law, for defining and 
fore charges the statement and affidavit of the memo- | punishing offences against the laws of nations, and, among 
rialist to be false. It is now admitted on all hands, and|them, some which had hitherto been left without any 
conclusively proved by an examination of the books of! sanction; such as offences against that law which regii 
the department, that the allowances were made by the | lated, in modern times, the conduct of civilized natio 
present Postmaster General, Mr. Barry, and not by Mr. | with respect to each other in time of war as well as 
Bradley; and that the name of Mr. Barry, origin: ally and | peace. As these were entirely new, Mr. L. said h 
properly inserted in the abstract alluded to, has been wished, when the document was put in the hands of th 
erased, and the name of Mr. Bradley substituted; and it Senators, they would pay particular attention to its | 


is therefore conceded that the representation given by | yisions, as well to one most important principle w!| 
Mr. Bradley is true, and that given by the report of Mr. pervades the whole—the total abolition of the punishm: 
Barry, the Postmaster General, false. This false report of death. To this he invited the Senators to give an 
has been ordered by the Senate to be printed. The me- | serious reflection, that they might be prepared to m 
morialist asks a suspension of this order. This, sir, said the discussion which he should think it a duty to invit 
Mr. C., is the history of this singular affair. The ques- | the next session. 
tion for consideration is, whether the Senate will contri- Having been prevented, by the reasons which h 
bute their aid to circulate a falsehood, and thereby make | mentioned, from explaining the provisions of the syste 
itself auxiliary to the distribution of a char re, now admit- jin an address to the Se nate, he would supply it by 
ted to be utterly untrue, deeply offensive to the character | introduc tory report which would be delivered to the 1 
of aman who has grown grey in useful service to his! bers of both Houses, together with the system. Mr | 
country, and who has attained an honorable old age in|then moved for Lene to bring in the bill, which 
the midst of active life without reproach to his integrity. granted. 
As a citizen of the same State, he had asked his protec- Mr. ROBBINS said that he held a document on the 
tion; it had cheerfully been accorded; and he was happy | subject of the abolition of the punishment of death, wh 
to believe no member of the Senate would withhold a vote, | he thought would be very useful to the Senate in forn 
now become necessary, to preserve an innocent man ing an opinion on that subject. It consisted of extract 
from an unmerited and unfounde d imputation from reports made to the Legislature of Louisiana by th 
The question was then put on suspending the printing, Senator from that State, which had been lately repu 
and determined in the affirmatiy e, nem. con. lished in Pennsylvania. He moved that it might be prin‘ 
—_ ; . which was ordered. 
PENAL c ODE. i ; On motion of Mr. WOODBURY, the Senate then 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, of Louisiana, said, it would be into executive business, and sat with closed doors till { 
remembered, that, onthe last day of the last session, he o’clock, when they took a recess till six 
had laid on the table a bill to establish a system of penal : 
law, with the avowed intention of submitting it to the EVENING SESSION. 
consideration of the Senate at this session. The time The Senate re-assembled at six o’clock, and immediat 
occupied by the trial of the impeachment during the be- went into the consideration of executive busin 
ginning, and the extraordinary press of business during sat with closed doors until half past seven. 
the remainder of the session, concurred with other cir- Messrs. Woopsery and Burnet were then apy 
cumstancesin preventing him from bringing it up. Among ed a committee, to join the committee appointed by | 
them was a proposition for appointing commissioners to House of Representatives, to wait on the Presid 
frame a code of laws for the District of Columbia; for the United States, and inform him that, unless 
that part of which, relating to penal law, this system forms some further communications to make to that body, 
an important point. That proposition having, within a | was ready to adjourn. 
few days, failed, Mr. L. said he would now, in_pursu- The committee soon after returned, and re d 
ance of notice given ona former day, move for leave to | Senate that the committee had attended to the dut \ 
bring in his bill. It was his intention, had time permit-| signed them, and that the President informed them 
ted, to have developed the principles of the bill, some | had no further communications to make. 
of which would be found extremely important. Under] Onmotion, 
present circumstances, he would confine himseff to say-| Ordered, That the Secretary notify the House of 
ing that it laid down general principle s applicable to the | presentatives that the Senate, having concluded thie I 
subject, provided for the cases of those general acts | lative business before it, are now ready to adjourn 
which ought to be punishable under the powers vested} The Secretary having returned, 
in the General Government, in whatever part of the| The PRESIDENT pro. tem. adjourned the Senate s 
United States they may be committed, and those which } de 


all 


a 
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EXECUTIVE PROCEEDINGS. 


Taurnspay, Decemrer 9, 1830. 
CHOCTAW TREATY. 
rhe following message was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donetson, his Secretary: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


GenxtLeMEN: I transmit herewith a treaty, concluded 
yy commissioners duly authorized on the part of the 
United States, with the Choctaw tribe of Indians, which, 
vith the explanatory documents, is submitted to the Se- 
nate for their advice and consent as to the ratification of 
the same. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 

December 9, 1830 

The message, treaty, and documents were read. 

Ordered, That they be referred to the Committee on | 
Indian Affairs, and that the treaty and documents be | 
printed under an injunction of secrecy. 

14. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. POINDEXTER, 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 

quested to cause to be laid before the Senate copies of | 
any letters or other communications which may have been 
received at the Department of War, from the chiefs and 
headmen, or any one of them, of the Choctaw tribe of In- 





TvueEspay, DecemMBER 


lians, since the treaty entered into by the commissioners | 
on the part of the United States with that tribe of Indians, 
at Dancing Rabbit creek; and that he also be 


requested 
to inform tl 


1e Senate, from the information which he may 
possess on that subject, whether any, and, if any, what 
umber of Indians belonging to said tribe have emigrated to 
the country west of the Mississippi since the date of said 
treaty, and whether any reluctance has been manifested 
yy said Indians, or any part of them, to emigrate accord- 
ng to the stipulations of the treaty; and, also, what num- 
r of said tribe had removed west of the Mississippi, ac- 
ding to former treaties entered into with them. 


Mownpay, Decemper 20 


The following messag 


fthe Unite 


was received from the Presid 


ie 


d States, by Mr. Done son, his Secretary: 
To the Senate of the United States 


he of the of 
the 14th instant, calling for copies of any letters or other 


In compliance with t resolution Senate 

nmunications which may have been received at the De- 

partment of War, from the chiefs and headmen, or any 

of them, of the Choctaw tribe of Indians, since the 

aty entered into by the commissioners on the part of 

ie United States with that tribe of Indians, at Dancing 

bbit creek; and also for information showing the num- 

r of Indians belonging to that tribe who have emigrated 

to the country west of the Mississippi, &e. &e., I submit 

erewith a report from the Secretary of War, containing 
information requested. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


20, 1830. 


message 


The age and documents were read 
Ordered, That they be referred to the Committee on 
ndian Affairs, and be printed in confidence for the use of 
the Senate. | 
i 

Monpbay, JANUARY 1851 
Che following message was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donetson, his 


J, 


Secretary 


To the Senate of the United States 


Since my of the 20th of December last, 
transmitting to the Senate a report from the Secretary of 


message 


War, with information requested by the resolution of the 


Senate of the 14th December, in relation to the treaty con- 
cluded at Dancing Rabbit creek with the Choctaw Indians, 
I have received the two letters which herewith en 
closed, containing further information on the subject. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


are 


January 3, 1831. 

The message and the accompanying documents wer: 
read. 

Ordered, That they 
Indian Affairs, and be 
crecy 


be referred to the Committee on 


printed under an injunc tion of se 


x 4 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred, on the 9th December, the treaty with 
the Choctaw Indians, together with the messages relating 
thereto, of the 20th December, and the 3d instant, report- 
ed the treaty without amendment. 


TurEspay, JANUAR 


Tuvurspay, Fesrvany 


17 
The treaty with the Choctaw Indians was read the se- 
cond time, and considered as in Committee of the Whole 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, 

Orde red, That it he on the table. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. BENTON, 
was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Indian Affairs be 
thorized to call before them any persons now in Washing 
ton city, and take their examinations, on oath, relative to 
the country destined for the use of the 
other Indians, beyond the Mississippi, at 
dition of the Indians who have 
said examinations to the Senat 


Choctaws, and 
! actual con- 


and report the 
I 


remove 


SaTuRDAY, FEBRUARY 


Mr. BENTON, from the Committee Indian Affairs, 
who were authorized, by the resolution of the of 


the 17th instant, to take depositions relative ‘oun 


19 
on 
senate 


to the 


i try destined for the use of the Indians beyond the Missi 
'sippi, submitted the 


answers of William Clark, superin- 
tendent of Indian Affair i 

propounded 
The document was 
The Senate 


the consid r 


sat St. Louis, to certain interr 


gatories by the committ 
read 
resumed, 

he tre: 


nt having be 


of the Wh y| ’ 
‘taw Indians 


; 
ition of t 


and, no amendme 
the Senate. 
Mr. WHITE submitte d the {i Hi Wing re solution, whi h 
was considered by Animot nt 
Resolved, (two-t ls of the Senators present con 
ring, ) Th: . do advi 
fication of the 


t was reported to 
i 


ul s con 


nt to the rati 


rica and the 


yn, ¢ 


the Choctaw nati 
on the 15th of S¢ pt 
plement thereto, conc 
September, 1850 

A motion w 
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resoiution, by Insertin 


as mace 


the following: ** disavow 
commissioners, tn the 


Chocta 
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not protect th 
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sails in the State of Mississippi; 
he has full power and authority so to do, 
asseveration.” 

And, after debate, 

On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, it was agreed to re- 
commit the treaty to the Committee of the Whole 

On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, to strike out th e pre- 
amble of the treaty, the question was put—Shall the fol- 
lowing words, ** Whereas the General Assembly of the 
State of Mississippi has extended the laws of aid State to 
persons and property within the chartere d limits of the 
same; and the President of the United States has said that 
he cannot protect the Choctaw people from the operation 
of these laws: Now, therefore, that the Choctaws may live 
under their own laws, in peace with the United States and 
the State of Mississippi, they have determines 
lands east of the and have accordingly agreed 
to the following artic les of tre; ity”’—-stand part of the 
treaty? And it was determined in ‘the negative-—-yeas 11, 
nays 32. 


and wi 


ith this 








Mississ ppl, 


Those who voted in the affirmative 
Dudley 
e, Livingston, ‘Tazey 
who voted in the negati : 

Barton, Bell, Bibb, 


Messrs. Benton, ~hetren: 
Hayne, Kin 
Those 











Messrs. Barnard, Burnet, Cham- 
bers, Chase, Dickerson, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Iredell, Johnston, Kane, Knight, McKinley, 
Marks, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, - Marvyl fy Smith, 
of South Car lina, Sprague, roup, ‘I r, Willey, Wood- 
bury.—32. 

So the motion to strike out the preamble was agreed t 

No further amendment having been made, the treaty 
was reported to the Senate, the questic 1 again put, ¢ nd 


the amendment concurred in. 
Mr. WHITE submitted the following resolution: 





Resolve 1, (two-thirds of the Senator: pres nt con 
ring,) That the Senate do advise and consent to the rati- 
fication of th eaty between the I Unite d States of Ame- 
rica and the Mingoes, chiefs, captains, and warriors of 
' 


he Choctaw nation, concluded a t Dan ng Rabbit creek 


DEBATES IN THE HOUS 


Mownpay, December 6, 1850. 

At 12 o’clock precisely, the roll of members was called 
ever by the Clerk of the House, (Marruew Sv. Crair 
CLARKE, ) and it appeared that one hundr« 
live Members andtwo Delegates were 

The Clerk having 
House was present—- 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, rose, and said that he was 


request d by his colleague, the Speaker of this House, 


d an 1 seventy- 
pre sent 


announced that a quorum of the 


‘ 





“st Proceedings in doe House of Representatives. 


but, on the contrary, | on itn 15th of September, 1830, together with th 


1 to sell their | 


et 


[Dec. 6, 7, 18 


plement thereto, concluded at the same place the 2s; 
| September, 


830, with the exception of the preamb| 





Monnay, Fenrvary 21. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the tr 
with the Choctaw Indians, together with the resolut 
submitted the 19th instant, to ratify the same. 

On motion of Mr. KNIGHT to amend the resolu 
by inserting after the word ‘* That,” in the 
the following words: ‘‘ disavowing the principle 
by the commissioner , in their negotiation, that the P 
cannot protect the Choctaw people in thi 
perty, rights, and possessions in the State of Mississi 
it was determined in the negative—yeas 19, nays 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are, 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 
Foot, 


} 
second ly 


sident 


Chase, ¢ 
Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, M 
, ’ > 


| Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, § 


| Willey.--19. ) 
Those \ who voted in the negative, are, 


Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, PD 
| Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy Hi uyne, He - dr.cks, ‘tee dell, K 
King, Livingston, Mc Kinley. Poindexter, Robins 


to state, that he was prevented from attending 

position; but that he expected to be able to1 

before the usual hour of sitting of the House to-morrow. 
A gentleman who had arrived in the city in this morning’s 


mail-boat, brought information that he passed the Spe 
yesterday on his road to this place. In antic 
the question which might b 
the Speake 


to asc 


r, Mr. A. said he had looked to the records 
rtain what had been the practice of the Ho ise on 
like ca es heretofore. He found that it had bec n twofold 


in one or more cas House having, on the absences 


iker | 
pation of 


presented by tl absence of 


ford, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Ca 
well, Troup, ‘Tyler, White, Woodbury. 

On the question to agree to the res 3 Eh ai it was 
termined in the affirmative—yeas 33, nays 12. 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are, 

Mx ssrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chase, 1) 
son, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hend 
Holmes, Iredell, Kane, King, Knight, | 
ston, McKinley, Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, R 
Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South ¢ 
Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Willey, Woodb 

Those who voted in the negative, are, 

M. ssrs. Bart Burnet, 
linghuysen, Marks, Naudain, 
opr true. —12 

Ordered, Phat the 

President of the 


! 
Johnston, 





Chambers, Clayten, I 
Noble, Seymour, 





Secretary lay this resolut 
United States. 


{ OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


of the Speaker, adjourned from day to day, and 
» occurring In one year, (175 
Speaker pro lempore. 





>) hs AViINn ee 
He ‘had ri en, he said, Oo! ily 
the communication which he had done from the S$} 
and to state what had been the practice heretofo1 
would be for the House to determine what course it 
pursue on the present occasion. 
Mr. POLK, of Tennessee, said, 
which had just been made to the House, it being 
ble that the Speaker would be here to-morrow 
propose that the House do now adjour n until to- 
The question was t iken on this motion, and 
the affirmative. 
So the House 


cases 3 





after th 


nimtuh 


adjourned. 


Tvrspay, Drcempen 7. 


SPEAKER (the Hon. 
being present this day, 





ANpREW STEVEN: 


took the chat 
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Dec. 8, 9, 1850.] President’s Message. [H. or R 


The journal of yesterday having been read, the mem-} So the House agreed tl 


iat the standing committees 
rs elected since the last session were sworn In. 


should now be appointed. They will be appointed by 
Messages were then interchanged between the two|the Speaker, and probably reported to the House to- 
Houses, that they were respectively ready to proceed to | morrow. 
usiness. | DE pares “; 
A committee was then appointed, to join such commit-| PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
as should be appoint: d on the part of the Senate to On motion of Mr. HOFFMAN, the House then resolved 
vait upon the President, and inform him that the two |/itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
H uses were formed, and r¢ ady to receive any communi-| Union, Mr. Wicktirre in the chair. 
cation which he might have to make. Mr. HOFFMAN moved resolutions referring the va 
Soon after which, Mr. HAYNES reported that the com- jrious subjects of the President’s message to derent 
ttee had performed the duty assigned to them. standing and select committees. 
On motion of Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, it was de- Some conversation then took place bet 
rmined that two chaplains should be appointed, as usual, STRONG, HOFFMAN, WAYNE, 
of different denominations, to interchange weekly between |the propriety of referring some of the sul 
two Houses. 


| 
and 


ticed to a standing or select committee, when the Chair 
he message of the President ef the United States was |man suggested that the better mode would be to take tl 
n brought in | tary, Mr. Donelson, |question on each resolution separately. 

red to a Committee The first and second resolutioi 


ons were adopted 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. object 


} 


tion 


n. 
rhe message and accompanying documents will be Che third resolution being read as follows, viz 
lin the J pp nai ** Resolved, That so much of the sxid message as relates 
ee to the subscril ne to the stoc k « f private compa es for 


5 t 


Wenpnespay, Decemuer 8 1al improvement; and so much of the said message as 
distribution among the several States of the 


as oe . s relates to tl 
Mr. J. W. TAYLOR submitted the following resolution: 1 . ' > 4} } tee 9 
) , "y ’ . ; surpius revenue, after the payment of the pu slic debt, be 
‘* Resolved, That the standing committees be now ap- ; a Aa 
ae ¢ , referred toa lect committee. 

jinted, pursuant to the rules and orders of the House. nati ; 1s : ; . 
Badin ; 1 1) : Mr. S‘TRONG considering the two subjects involved 

Mr. HOFFMAN rem: he Speaker did not . : 


' e resolution to be distinct, and to depend « 
en, and still was, ; 
id he, theretore, 


, to allow him 


Ciatl 


also to another select 


P i é e committees. | = > 

ai . . | Mr. HOFFMAN, pro 
Mr. TAYLOR hoped that | league would with- es f his P 

nop feagu . aick hhiec 
aw his motion for the present, to ¢ an opportu- | . , 


ity to explain t 
‘ resolution 
Mr. H. havi 
Mr. TAYLOR 
lent h 


} . ' fF 0a 
ie reason Vii Had mauc minh to OTe?! 


question was put on 
} 7 : ° 


CEMBER Y. 


TAYLOR moved at the Hlous 
sicie ion of t i 


cided in e al matiy 


question was then put on the ad 
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i re side nt’ 


eneuhiine the House with s a remark or two on this topic, | 
at so early a period of the session. ‘The first communi- | 
cation made to Congress by the present Executive, (at the | 


last session, ) intimated a doubt in his mind as to the pro-| made at the last session by the Committee of Ways 
priety of rechartering the existing Bank of the United| 
The portion of his message on this subject had| 


States. 
been referred to the Committee of Ways and Me ans, who 
submitted to the House a report, in which they exhibited 
at great length their views, which were opposed to those 
expressed by the President. Should the present portion 
of his message be referred to the same committee, unless | 
some great and unexpected change had taken place in 
their opinions since the last session, the subject would be 
met by men whose minds were already made up, whose | 
se atinents had been publicly e xpre ssed, and who, there- 
fore, could not be expected to give it that fair and un- 
biassed consideration which its great importance demanded. 
The importance of the question touching the bank must 
be acknowledg red by every one, as well as its agitating 

effect on the publi ¢ mind, throughout every portion of the 
Union. He conceived it as only respe ctful to the Presi- 
dent, when such a subject was by hiss officially recom- 
mended to the attention of Congress, to place it in such 
an attitude as should secure to it a calm investigation by 
persons who had not prejudged it. Mr. W. said he should 
not disguise the fact that his own views in relation to the 
rechartering of the present bank were such as would in- 
duce him to vote against it in every event; but what he 
wished at present was, that the House might ascertain 
whether it was pract cable or not to or ‘TANize an institution 
resting on the funds of the country, which, while it se- 
cured all the advantages inte nded to be attained by the| 
existing bank, should avoid the dangers with which that! 
establishment was by many conccived to be fraught. The 
inclination of his own mind was to the « pinion that this| 


was pra ticable; but he desired, at all events, that the 
question s hould be submitted to those who would go to 
its discussion untrammelled by any pr vious judgment. 


It was not 


he 


from any feelin 
was induced to desir 


ro f hostilit 
this, but aie a 


to the bank that 
wish for fairness 





in the treatment of the subject itself, and from respect 
toa communication made to Congress by the Chief Ma-| 
vistrat ‘ ; 

CHILTON, of Kentucky, said, that whilst he had, 
iY trusted, a propel regard for the President of the 
United State s, he had some re x: irdalso for the committee 
to whom it was proposed to refer this subject. He did 
not himself feel any particular interest in this matter, 
either for or against the bank. But, at the last session of 
Congress, a very able report upon the subject had been] 
made by the Committee of Waysand Means, which he had 
no doubt placed the subject in as fair a gre of view as it 
could be placed by a select or any other ¢ mitte e. He 
had heard no sufficient reason why the s hiect a shot ome now | 
be taken out of the hands of that committee. s this 
subject, moreover, had been heretofore referred ~ the 
Committee of Ways and Means, to give it a different di- 
rection now, would be to cast a reflection on that highly 
respectable committee, at the head of which standsa gen- 
tleman whose character for firmness on the one hand, and 
integrity and abilities on the other, could not be question- 
€ % Mr ’. was therefore oppos to the amcndment. 

Mr. C saat I, of New Je rsey, desired that the ques- 
tion on Mr. Wayne's amendment should be taken by yeas 
ind nays, and it was ordered accordingly to be so taken. 

Mr. Ty AVIS, of South Carolina, pr pos d to amendthe 
amendment, so us to strike out the latter clause, and refer 
simply the question concerning the present bank, without 
the establishment of a substit for it, to the considera-! 
tion of a sclect committee. 

Phis mot Was negatiy | 

Mr. TAYLOR, of N \ e 1 wif the subject 

ferred to in the 1 e had ly new, he 
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9, 1830 


| should have no chjsetionn to the amendme nt proposed 
\the gentleman from Geo: ‘gia, [Mr. Warwe;} but wl 


en 
was considered tnat, by the rules of the House, the 


re pi 


and 


Means was continued as a part of the business of the p! 
sent session, that fact, he thought, furnished an ob 
lagainst the sending of the same subject to a select con 
jmittee. Sucha measure would amount, in substance, 
|sending the report of one of the standing committees of 
this House to be reviewed by a select committee. Wou! 
this be respectful? Would it be treating the Com nit t 
of Ways and Means with that deference which was due ¢ 
ithem, to take their report, (whether it was b« ie th 
| House, or had been referred to a Committee of the Who! 
|House on the state of the U nion, or aC ommitt« e of t} 
iW hole, ) and send it to a select committee? What di: 
tion had been given to the report of last session, he had 
ibeen unable to ascertain, the means not being at this tin 
within reach of the officers of the House; but, whates 
lit had been, the report was a part of the business of t 
House continued over from last session, and was to 
viewed in all respects the same asif it had been rende: 
at the present session. Andhe put it to the House wh 

it would be proper to send a report now made by one c 
mittee of the House, and submit it to another? 

[The CHAIR here stated that he was informed by + 
Clerk that the report of the Committee of Ways 
| Means was at the last session laid on the table of the Hous 

Mr. TAYLOR said, if that were the case, could a 
one disapprove an arrangement which would eventuat 
isending the subject to a C ommittee of the Whole o: 
| state of the Union, that it might there receive the ful 
}examination that any of its advocates could desir: 1 
| suggested to the House, therefore, that the course 
original motion was evidently the proper one. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, said that, in mak 
motion he had done in reference to this clause of the P 
|sident’s message, he had not intended to express 
approbation, or the contrary, as to the reasoning « 
statement of facts it contained; nor had he suppos 
his motion involved the slightest disrespect tow 
Executiv He had been led to propose the dis; 
to be given to the subject, from no friendship or | 


ecto 





ito the present Bank of the United States: no express 
of opinion on that subject was now called for. 


(The CHAIR observed that the merits of the m 
proposed in the message were not before the House, 
|simply a question as to the proper committce to wh 
was to £0. | 

Mr. H. resumed, and said that he had made the ! 
going observations expressly for the purpose of d 
away any inference, from his motion, of his p 
friendship or hostility toward the bank as now orga! 
That subject had alw ays, heretofore, been referred 
standing committee of ‘the House having cognizance of 
i finances of the country. He could not bring hims 
believe that the opi inions of the gentlemen forming 
committee were ‘vocably fixed, 
}open to the aestuans nts of time and the influ 
sound reasoning. Could he my a this, he 
'tainly be in favor of referring th to som 
mittee which should be different rly 
indifferent to him what might de the disposition n 
ithe House of this part of the if it was ref 
to asclect committee, he hoped that such a « 
would be selected as would be perfectly comp 
consideration of the matter; and if it was referr« 
of Ways and Means, he trusted that they \ 
r it dispassionately, and without prejudice. FP! 
course would secure, he doubted not, a full and ab 
tigation. 

Mr. WAYNE ag 
of respect to the Committee 


so irl 0 


as not to! 
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had been induced to dagieve that thi s important subject 
should be referred to a select committee. He again in- 
sisted, that when the subject of a national bank had been 
a second time, and in a more explicit and particular man- 
ner, recommended to the consideration of the House, it 
would not be respectful to the Chief Magistrate to send it 
back to a committee who had made up their opinion in 
opposition to that intimated by the Executive. He had 
not the least doubt that if the light of truth could be made 
manifest to them, the minds of those gentlemen were 
open to conviction on this as on every other subject; but 
all knew that truth was often difficult of access, and some- 
times not less difficult to be received, and this acknow- 
ledgment involved no imputation whatever on the upright- 
ne os of that committee. He had another reason for wishing 
the amendment to prevail; it was not to be expected that, 
unless the question was submitted to a few minds which 
felta strong interest in regard to it, it would be examined 
with that application and industry which were indispensa- 
ble to the full development of the subject. The sugges- 
tion of the President involved a reference to the amount 
and places of deposite, their effect upon commerce, &c. 
&e. which could not be gone into at large unless by a com- 
mittee specially devoted to the subject. If the House 
approached the investigation through its Committee of 
Ways and Means, could it expect as full and detailed a re- 
port as if by a select committee, whose views corresponded 
with those of the President? He knew that gentlemen 
would object to his proposition; that the reference toa 
select committee would excite a belief in the community 
that the United States’ Bank was not to be rechartered, 
and thus great tly depress the price of bi ank stock. Admit 


that such might be the effect, was this a valid objection? 
Was the House bound to preclude inquiry on a most im- 


portant subject, from a fear that the discussion might 
anect the price of stocks? 
be deferred, it must come up at last; and would it not 
affect stock thenas much as now? Mr. W. said, when 
the question came up on rechartering the bank as now 
organized, he should vote against it, because its benefits 
enured to individuals and not to the Government, who 


might by means of such an institution contribute to relieve | 


the people of the Union from unjust taxation to the amount 
perhaps of millions annually. He should, however, ab- 
stain from entering upon the merits of the main question 
at this time. He was aware that it would not be in order 
to touch upon them. He had had the honor of offering a 
resolution on the same subject at the last session, and 
should renew it at the present session. His only motive 
then, as now, had been to promote an inquiry after truth. 
He believed that the appointment of a select committee 
would elicit a mass of facts which it was desirable to ob- 
t and which would not otherwise come before the 
House, tending to show whether the measure proposed 
by the Executive were prac ticable or not. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, of New York, said that if the 
yeas and nays had not been ordered on this subject, he 
should not have risen. He was opposed to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia, because he viewed 
the whole question as premature at this time. When the 
proper time arrived for its consideration, he should cer- 
tainly be in favor of referring it to a select committee. 
It = been so referred w hen the bank petitioned for a 
reuewal of its charter. He had the gre eatest re spect for 
the gentleman at the head of the Committee of W ays and 
Means, (Mr.McDvrrte, } but he thought the subject ought 
never toc before the House until the bank should 
again appear asa petitioner for the renewal ofits charter. 
The President, in presenting his message to Congress, 
had glanced his e ye over the whole interests of the coun- 
try, and had, very properly, given to the House his views 
of a great and weighty que stion of public policy. It was 
t question which involv ed the circulating medium, and, in 

Vor. VII.—23 
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fact, the property of the whole nation. As such, the ques- 
tion was before the people—it was a question for the na- 
tion to decide. In this House, it was not fairly presented 
as a subject of inquiry until the bank should apply for a 
new charter; when that time arrived, Mr. C. said he 
should be for sending it to a select committee; but at pre- 
sent the whole matter was premature. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
WAYNE, and decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Alexander, Allen, “Angel, Barnwell, 
Baylor, Bell, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Borst, Brod- 
head, Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, 
Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Earll, Findlay, 
Ford, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Ham- 
mons, Haynes, Hinds, Leonard Jarvis, Cave Johnson, 
Kennon, Perkins King, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, Lecompte, 
Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Thomas Maxwell, Monell, Nor- 
ton, Nuckolls, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, 
Yoane, Sanford, Scott, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Standefer, Taliaferro, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, 
Trezvant, Tucker, Wayne, Weeks, Wickliffe, Yancey. — 
67. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alston, Anderson, Arnold, Bailey, 
Barber, Barringer, Bartley, Beekman, Bockee, Brown, 
Buchanan, Butman, Cahoon, Cambreleng, Chilton, Clark, 
Coleman, Condict, Cooper, Cowles, Craig, Crane, Craw- 
ford, Creighton, Crocheron, Denny, Dickinson, Draper, 
Drayton, Dudley, Duncan, Eager, Ellsworth, G. Evans, J. 
Evans, H. Everett, Finch, Gilmore, Gorham, Green, Gren- 
nell, Harvey, Hemphill, Hodges, Hoffman, Holland, How- 
ard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ingersoll, Irwin, Irvin, 
Jennings, Johns, Kendall, Kincaid, A: King, Lent, Letch- 
er, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Marr, Martindale, Lewis Max- 
well, McCreery, McIntire, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, 
Muhlenbe rg, Overton, Patton, Pearce, Pierson, Randolph, 
Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel, William B. Shepard, 
Semmes, Sill, Smith, Speight, Ambrose Spencer, Sprigg, 
Stanbery, Sterigere, Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, 
Swift, Taylor, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vin- 
ton, Ww ashington, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, Wingate, Young.—108. 

So the House refused to amend the resolution, and the 
resolution, as reported by the Committee of the W hole, 
was agreed to. 

The House then adjourned. 


Fripay, December 10. 

After the reception of a great number of petitions and 
resolutions: 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, in order to give time 
for the House to make the preliminary arrangements for 
the trial of Judge Peck, which commences in the Senate 
chamber at 12 o’clock on Monday next, the House agreed 
to meet at 11 o’clock on that day. 

And then the House adjourned. 


December 13. 
JUDGE PECK 

Mr. BUCHANAN, on behalf of the managers appoint- 
ed to conduct the impeachment against Judge James H. 
Peck, submitted the following report, which was agreed 
to: 

The.Committee of Managers appointed by the House 
of Representatives to conduct the impeachment against 
James H. Peck, Judge of the district court of the United 
States for the district of Missouri, report, that they have 
had under consideration the answer of Judge Peck to the 
article of impeachment exhibited against him by the 
House, and recommend the adoption of the following re- 
plication thereto 


Monpay, 
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REPLICATION 

By the House of Representatives of the United States to 
the answer and plea of James H. Peck, Judge of the 
district court of the United States for the 

Missouri, to the article of impeachment exhibited against 

him by the said House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives of the United States 
having considered the answer and plea of James H. Peck, 
Judge of the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Missouri, to the article of impeachment against him | 
by them exhibited, in the name of themselves andof all the 
people of the United States, reply, that the said . James 
H. Peck is guilty in such manner as he stands impeached; 
and that the House of Repre sentatives will be ready to 
prove their char ges agai nst him at such convenient time 
and place as shall be appointed for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the foregoing replication be put in to the 
answer and plea of the aforesaid James H. Peck, on be- 
half of this House; and that the managers be instruc ted to} 
maintain the said replication at the bar of the $ 
such time as shall be appointed by the Se 

DUTIES ON SUGAR 


YES, of Georgia, submitted the following re- 


Senate, 
nate. 


Mr. HAYN 
solution: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to inquire into the expe diency of repe: aling the 
duties on sugar imported from foreign countries into the 
United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND required that the question 
taken upon the consideration of the resolution; and Mr 
WILLI AMS demand the yeas and nays on the question. 
They were ordered by the House, and, being taken, stood | 
as follows: 

YEAS. —Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Anderson, 
Archer, Armstrong, Barbour, Barnwell, Barring 
lor, Bell, James ae John Blair, Boon, 
Brown, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, Claiborne, Clay, 
Coke, Conner, C rai ie, Crocheron, Warren R. Davis, De- 
sha, De Witt, Draper, Drayton, Dudley, Earl, her, 
Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, 
Holland, Hoffman, Hubbard, Jarvis, Jennings, Cave John- 
son, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Loyall, Lump- 
kin, Thomas Maxwell, McDuffie, McIntire, Mitche ih | 
Monell, Nuckolls, P Pettis, Polk, Potter, Powers, 
Rencher, Roane, Sanford, William B. Shepard, Augustine 
Hi. d, Shields, Speight, Richard Spencer, 
been: Standefer, Taliaferro, Wiley Thompson, 
Verplanck,W ayne, Weeks, Campbell P. White, W 
Wilson.—83. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Arn = Bailey, Barber, Bartley, 
Beekman, Bockee, Borst, Buchanan 
Clark, Coleman, Condict, ¢ oper, 
Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Crownin 

Dickinson, Dod4ridge, Dunc: 
worth, George Evans, Horace 
Ford, Forward, Fry, Gilmore, 
Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, 
Huntington, th Ingersoll, 
Johnson, Kendall, Kenno 
King, Leavitt, I i, 
Lewis Maxwell, McC1 
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Pearce, | 
tt, Sill, Smith, SE 
rere, Stephens, Storrs, 
Tavlor, John Themson, 
Washington, Whittlesey, 
Ya..cey, Young.--99 
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Duties on Sugar.—United States and Denmark.— Election of ¢ Rapin n. 
: : ° ‘ : 


| 


district of | 


3056 


(Om. 13, 1830. 


To the House of Ruxtantidic es of the | l inited States: 8: 


I transmit to the House of Representatives printed co- 
pies of the convention between the United States and his 
Majesty the King of Denmark, concluded at Copenhagen 
on the 28th of March, 1830, and ratified by 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

ANDREW 
December 10, 1830. 

The message and convention were referred to th. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER lhkewise laid before the House 
lowing letter, which was read; and, on motion of M 
SPENCER, of New York, ordered to be referred 
Committee on Agriculture: 


and with the 


JACKSON 
WASHINGTON, 


+} P29 


the fol 


to tl 


Puicapve para, December 7, 183 





at | pared “and woven by Mr. 


Angel, | 
Bay-| 


stan- | 


chard M. | 


Str: You will receive with this letter a silken flax 
bearing the colors of the United States. This flagis n 
enti irely of American silk, reeled from the cocoons, ; 
John D’Homergue, silk n 
facturer. The coloring has been done by the best 
he could procure in the ci ity of Philade Iphia, 
not professing to be a dyer. 

The staff of this flac, with the eagle, measur 
fifteen fect; the flag itsclf is twelve feet and a half 
Lsix feet wide. It is woven all in one piece, with 


he hims 


ana 
seam. 

I beg, sir, you will be so- good as to present th 
most re spectfully, i in my name, to the honorable H 
over which you preside, as a sample of American i: 
‘|try, thus appli ed, for the first time, to the most vali 
lof semeties in productions; and asa result of the « 
jthey have made during the last five years for the p 
ition of the important branch of agri iculture to 
owe the rich material of which this flag is eomp< 
I have the honor to be, with the highest 
r most ob and most humble servant, 

PETER DUPON(E 

ANDREW STIVENSON, 
Speaks “the House 


ft 

A message was received from the 
House that they 
ito p sok at th 
Peck: and t 
‘of the members of the House. 
Whereupon, Mr. BUCHANAN submitted the folk 
solution; which was ¢ 
That be sent to the 
that this House have agreed to a rep 
on their part, to the answer and plea of James H. P 
Judge of the district court of the United States fi 
district of Missouri, to the of impeachment 
bited to the »y this House, ar 
ted the managers appoint ed to conduct the 
achment to carry the said replication to the Sena 
at the bar of the 
appointed by the Senate. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. TAYLOR moved that the House do now 
to the election of a chaplain; which motion was Ler 

Messrs. Arcugern. Wairrits: Fo 
appointed tellers: whereupon, 

Mr. ARCHER nominated the reverend Mr. 
FORWARD nominated the reverend Mr. 
WHIEPTLESEY nominated the reverend Mr 
and Mr. HUBBARD nominated the reverend Mr 

On counting the first ballot, it appear 
were given in—necessary to a choice 91 
Post received 83; Mr. Gurley, 46; Mr alfy 
Fhomas, 12; and there were five blank votes 

Afier two other ineffectual ballotings 
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On the fourth ballot there were 170 votes—-necessary to 
a choice, 86: Mr. Gurley received 91; Mr. Post, 75; and 
there were four scattering. 

So the reverend Ralph R. 
Chaplain on the part of th 
the present session. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, remarked that there was 
a difference of opinion, at least in his quarter of the House, 
us to the order which should be taken in attending the 


Dec. 


was duly elected 
of Re presentatives for 


Gurley 
» House 


trial of Judge Peck, in the Senate of the United States. | 


Some were of opinion that the House should attend in a 
body; others thought that it would only be necessary for 
the managers on the part of the House to attend duri ge 
the trial. At the last session, said Mr. J., the House were 


in attendance; and it was thought by many members that | 


same course would be at this session. He 
wished, for his own part, to have a correct understanding 
of the subject, and he would thank the Chair to give to the 
House his opinion as to the course that should be pursued. 

he SPEAKER stated that the resolution of the House 
at the last session was confined to its attendance — 
the court of impeachment for a single day. The Clerk, |, 
howe would read the re solution. 

{The resolution having been read, which was, in effect, 
that the House would in a body attend in the Senate cham- 
ber for a certain day, to support the charges against Judge 
Peck}-- 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose, and observed, that there seem- 
ed to be a misunderstanding upon the subject. 
permission of the House he would state the course that 
had been pursuc d by the managers. ‘They had examined | 
all the precedents which had occurred in this country, to| 
guide them toa correct per fore nance of their duty. It was 
ascertained that, since the ac lop stion of the present consti- 
tution, there had been three impeachments, viz. those of 
Messrs. Blount, and Pickering, and Judge Chase. On| 
the trial of the two first, House did not attend : 
body, but left it to the no rs to conduct the impeach. 
ment; on the trial of 3b - Chase, they did attend every 
day. It not being consid red by the mz anager's of the pend 
ing trial that any principle so important as to interrupt the | 

legislati ve business of the House was involved in the pre 
sent case, they had gone to the 
gers, and presented to that body the replication agreed 
upon by the House. Mr. B. further remarked, that 
had consulted the English precedents. On the trial « 
Warren Hastings, the House of Commons attended at the 
commencement of the trial, but they did not continue to 
doso. On the trial of the Earl of Maccle ssfield, they did 


not attenc . until his conviction by the House of I vords; and 
en they attend 


pursued 


ver, 


the 


a 


} in consequence of a message having 
been sent them by that body, that they were ready to pro- 
nounce judgment on the impeached, if the House of Com- 
nons would attend and demand it. 

Mr. B. would not advocate the attendance or non-at- 
tendance of the a at the trial which was to take place 
ile had felt it to be his duty to state the course which had} 
been pursued on ou vious occasions of impeachment, and | 
what had been done by the managers in the present case, 

und to state that his sole ol »ject was to do that which w ould | 
best please the House. No motion having been made this 
morning on the subject, the managers had fe It it to be their 
imperative duty to attend at the bar of the Senate, anc 
present the re pli cation which had been agreed upon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentuc ky, said, that one great ob- 
ject of his rising had been to obtain from the managers an 
explanation of the course which they had taken. For his 
part, he wanted to go on with the public busine ss. He 
recollected, however, the great debate in the Senate at 
the last session, and that it was nearly impossible to retain 
= quorum of the House; if it were probat sle such would be 
the case on the present occasion, and the House should be 
compelled to adjourn from day to day for want of a quo- 


Su nday Mails, 


With the | 


Senate this day, as man: |} 


“f sanject 


* | invite d. so to do by any one. 


=. 


IN C ONG RES 
—The Tariff. 
rum, how much soever he wished the public business at 
tended to, he would prefer that House itself should 
peo the impeachment. 

Mr. J. was about to proceed, when the SPEAKER re- 
iminded him that there was no proposition before the 
House, and suggested the propricty of his submitting a re- 
enon on the subject. 


Mr. J. declining to make any distinct motion at this time, 
Adjourned. 


the 


Turspay, December 14. 
SUNDAY MAILS. 


A memorial was presented by Mr. COULTER, on the 
subject of Sunday mails--recommending that the mail 
should be discontinued on the sabbath. On its presenta- 
tion, he moved its reference to the Committee on the Post 
Office 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Ky., objected to giving the — 
the direction moved by the ge citi man who presented i 
He observed, that if the authors of the petition had an 
advocate or advocates on this floor, he was perfectly w il- 
rm the report formerly made by the Post Office 
e on the general subje ct should at any time be 

.et the House hear what g “ntlemen had to 

jsay on a Pe abi ject which he had always thought, and would 
now say, ought never to have bee: : ‘brought into the Hall 
of Congress. He was desirous to hear what could be said 
lin favor of C ongress interfering with religious considera- 
The committee had acted on the subject, and 1 
would not do so again, unless compelled to do so by an 

expr of the House He hoped the rentleman 

from Pennsylvania [Mr. Covirer] would acqui esce in the 
bi otion which he would now make, that the petition 
laid upon the table, or, rather, that it be ref rred to a 
ror ommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union; and 
I he that motion. 
ie Mr. COULTER said that he felt very 
lirection should be given to the petition. He had always 
'|eo msidered it proper, when the House was addressed in a 
|decorous manne r, on any subject proper for legislation, 
|to give the petition a resp¢ ctful consideration. In the 
resent case, as the course indicated by the chairman of 
the Post Office committee was likely to effect the very 
obic ct which the petitioners had in view, viz. to have the 
liscussed, and obtain some action of Congress in 
relation to it, he was entirely willing it should be adopte d. 
He | hac made 2 different motion, only out of the courtesy 
which he supposed due to the Post Office committee, and 
{in compliance with the custom of the House. He had no 
|doubt that the honorable chairman of the Post Office 
| committee was both competent and willing to meet the 
discussion, which it was the object of the prayer of the 
petitioners to invite. If they had an advocate in the 
House, that advocate would doubtless avail himself of the 
priv ile ge of debating the question without being specially 
Mr. C. said it was not his 
| purpose to avow himself as their cham pion, ashe did not 
f o himself pledged to any particular course in the mat- 

; he should endeavor, on this as on other occasions, 

' do what he considered his duty to his constituents 
demanded. If that duty led him to advocate the cause of 
| these petitioners, he should be ready, 
| meet even the gentleman from Kentuc ‘ky. 

Mr. JOHNSON again rose, but the SPEAKER sug- 
gesting that there was no proposition before the House, 
the petition was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, by the of the 
| mover. 

Mr. HAYNES moved the reference of a 
other committee; which was assented ‘to. 


THE TARIFF. 
BARRINGER submitted the following resolution 
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Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to re port a bill reducing the duty on bar iron, | 
made by hammering, to the amount of duty imposed by 
the law of 1816. 

Also, to reduce the duty on cotton bagging to two cents | 
per square yard. 

Also, to reduce the duty on coarse woollen goods, costing } 
less than fifty cents per square yard at the place whence 
imported, to an ad valorem duty of twenty-five per cent. | 

Also, to reduce the duty on coarse wool, costing less 
than ten cents per pound at the place whence imported, 
to anad valorem duty of twenty per cent. 

Also, to reduce the du ty on ‘brown sugar t 
per pound. 

Mr. CONDICT demanded the question of consideration 
on this resolution; and Mr. FINCH called for the yeas and 
nays on the question. They were ordered by the House, 
and, be ing taken, stood as follows: 

YEAS.--—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Archer, Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, cog Bell, | 
James Blair, Brodhead, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, | 
Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, Craig, Cro- 
cheron, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Desha, De Witt, | 
Draper, Drayton, Dudley, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, 
Hammons, Haynes, Hinds, Holland, Jarvis, Jennings, | 
Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Lent, Lewis, Loyall, Lump- 
kin, McDuffie, McIntire, Nuckolls, Patton, Polk, Potter, 
Rencher, Roane, Wm. 3. Shepard, Aug. H. 
Speight, Richard Spencer, Standefer, Taliaferro, 
Thompson, Tucker, Verplanck, Campbell P. 
Williams, Wilson.--66. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Angel, Armstrong, 
Barber, Bates, Beekman, John Blair, 
Borst, Brown, Buchanan, Butman, Cahoon, 
man, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Crane, 
ford, Crowninshield, Daniel, Denny, Dickinson, 
dridge, Duncan, Dwight, Eager, Earll, Ellsworth, 
Evans, Joshua Evans, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, 
Ford, Fry, Gilmore, Gorham, Grennell, Gurley, Halsey, 
Harvey, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Hoffman, Howard, 
Hubbard, Hughes, Huntington, Ihric, Irwin, Irvin, R. 

Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, 
Adam King, Leavitt, Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, 
Marr, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, 
McCreery, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, 
Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Ramsey, Reed, Rich- 
ardson, Rose, Russel, Sanford, Scott, Shields, Sill, Smith, 
Ambrose Spencer, Sprigg, Sterigeie, Stephens, Storrs, 
Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, John Thom- 
son, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, Vi inton, Washington, Wecks, | 
Whittlesey, E. D. White, W ickliffe, Yancey, \ oung.—-114. | 

So the House re fused to consider the resolution. 
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Wepnespay, December 15. 
This day was consumed in the reception and reference | 


of petitions and resolutions of inquiry. 


Tuurspay, Decemner 16. 

Mr. TRACY, on rising to present a petition, remarked, 
that the subject-matter of the petition which he was} 
about to present, was one of great importance, not only 
to his own immediate constituents, but to - whole 
section of the country bordering on Lake Ontari | 

It might be re collected, he sai id, that, at the last session } 
of the present Congress, a law was passed, m: iking an ap- | 
pr ypriation for the survey of the mouth of Oak Orchard } 
creek, about middle distant between Niagara and Gene-| 
rivers. This survey was carried into effect the last 
summer, by General Swift, an experienced engineer, 
wl report accompanied the petitions, to 
which report it would appear that the benefits which 
would result from the impreyement of the mouth of said | 


see 
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creek , for the purpose of a harbor, would exceed t 
| most sanguine expectations of its projec tors. 
Mr. T. remarked, that the formation of a harbor on th, 


| 
|contemplated site was one of a strictly national charactc y 


That it would greatly enlarge the facilities of commerc: 
of war, would « 
tribute to the common defence of the country, in a pri 
portionate degree to those on the seacoast. Mr. ‘I 
concluded by saying that the section of the country 
bordering on the ‘Northern lakes had never asked muci 
aid from the General Government for the promotion 
national objects, and that’ they had received but a sma 
proportion of what they had asked; and he hoped this 
subject would receive from the appropriate committee, 
to whom it would be referred, all the attention which 
importance required. 

The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. BOON, 
of Indiana, was taken up, considered, and agreed to. 

The following resolution, yesterday submitted by Mr 
WHITE, ae Florida, was taken up: 

Resolved, 'Vhat the Secretary of the Navy be direct 
communicate to this House copies of the corresponc 
of the superintendent, and reports ef the oversecr of 
ithe live oak plantations near the navy yard at Pensacol 

Mr. SPEIGHT offered the following amendment 

“a And that he be further directed to communicati 
this House copies of all correspondence, contra 


"W 


| deeds, or other papers, connected with the purchias 
llive oak lands in ae in the possession of, 


or with 


the control of the the quantity pu 


Navy Bepartment; 


| chased; the persons fir om whom the purchases were ma 


the prices given; to whom paid, when paid, and on w! 
authority; together with all other information tending t 
show the value of such lands at the time of the purch: 

> quantity and value of the live oak tin 


nore 
Ore 


Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said he did not object to 1 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from No a C: 
lina, and would accept it as a modification of his resi 
tion, although «ll the information called for by it had 
the last session been communicated to Congress. ‘1 
object he had in view was a simple one, and related t 


isubject of more importance than might at first be imag 
led. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in his report to th 
President, and by him communicated to C ongress, hol 
the following language: 

‘Further efforts have been made for the execution 
this act, as faras itrelates to the preservation of the live oak 
wing on the coasts of the Atlantic and Gulf of Mex 
‘* By the fourth section of this act, the President 


j|authorized to provide for the preservation of this tim! 

| but it seems to have been intended that the power shou! 
ibe limited to that object. 
i P 1 
ihas heretofore | 


An interpretation of the la 
cen entertained, extending this po’ 
not only to the planting of the acorns, and the cultivat 
|of plantations of young trees, but to the purehase fro 
individuals of lands producing them. The paper accor 
|panying this, marked D, shows the amount which ha 
|been expended on these plantations, and the sums whi 
have bee n paid to individuals for the purchase of 

lof such land. 

‘*When it is considered that this timber is the natural 
| product of the coast of the United States, from the St. Ma 
ry’s to the Sabine; that the greater part of this belong 
the United St ates, and is proposed to be retained with 
view to preserving a supply of this important material f¢ 
the navy, it can scarcely be necessary for the present 
engage in its artificial props agation or culture. 

‘* Under an impression th: at this system is neither « 
dient, nor in conformity to the intentions of the 


+ 


expiration of the present year. 
‘*But the preservation of this timber is an object 
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great importance, and should be prosecuted 
active and unde viating purpose.” 
He has exhibited in this report the expenses of a public 
work recommended by his predecessor, upon the concur- 
rence of the most experienced naval officers, and sanc-| 


an| 


tioned by Congress, and has announced his determination| 
to discontinue it at the end of this year. The « enpenses 
to which the Government have been subjected, are only 
disclosed by him. The extent, progress, and benefit of| 
the work is not presented, and can only be understood 
by having copies of the papers called for in the resolu-| 
tion he had the honor to submit. To form a just idea of 
any public improvement, the advantages as well as ex- 
should be exhil ited to those who are to decide 
the policy of the country requires 


penses ' 
whether 
ance. 
From a perusal of the report of the Secretary of the} 
Navy, one would be led to believe that an unauthorized | 


its continu-| 


| of this land, 
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‘There were within this boundary a few individual claims 
to be extinguished, to give the United States exclusive 
jurisdiction and possession of the land. The contiguity 

too, to the navy yard, rendered it accessible 


j at all times to the officers, and subject to their superin- 


tendence. A plan was made at the General Land Office, 
the price to be paid stipulated, the situation well under- 
stood, and the intention of the Government made known, 
and, with a full knowledge of all these facts, 
made the appropriation. This took place in that year, 
when a majority of both committees, and of both Houses 
of Congress, were opposed to the administration, so that 


Congress 


| there was no overstrained construction, no absurd and ar- 
bitrary interpretation, to make these purchases. 


If the 
attack is intended to be made upon the policy of the mea- 


sure, it is impugning the decision of Congress. The 
Secretary has also stated that live oak is the ‘‘ natural 
product” of the whole coast from Mary’s to the Sa- 





interpretation had been put by his predecessor upon the} 
third (erroneously called fourth) section of the act for| 
the gradual improvement of the navy. It had fallen to} 
his lot to know something about this subje ct, which, as it| 
has not been disclosed in the report, 


to be 
stated here. 


ought now 


The subject of forming plants ations of live oak for the} 
future supply of that valuable timber for the navy, was} 
first introduced by a resolution in this House, on the 12th} 
of January, 1827. By that resolution, the Committee on} 
Naval Affairs were instructed to inquire into the expe-| 
diency of forming plantations for rearing live oak for the 
future supply of the navy. It passed by an almost unani- 
mous vote; and it was then distinctly announced that the | 
‘imber was so rapidly disappearing, that, unless artificial 
propagation and culture were resorted to, there would not 
be a sufficient quantity in a few years for naval purposes. 

It never was conceived that the act for the gradual im- 
provement of the navy conferred power to make pur- 

of land. No such ‘‘ interpretation was ever enter- 
>and no such On 
the contrary, it was 


chase Ss 
tained, power claimed or exercised. 
believed that the 

such authority; and as it was considered that 
iterests would be promoted by the 

individual claims, to cone (e a proposed reservation of 
the public land near a navy \ ard, a specific appropriation} 


bill ila a 
found in the 


the 


purchase 


public 
of a few | 


was made in the t 
1828 1 will be 


rw O~ i 


an 
as follows: 

** Be it further enacted, That there be, and is hereby, 
appropriated for the purchase of such lands as the Presi- 


third section of that bill, 


per 


to provide live oak and other timber for the use of 
the 


navy of the United States, asum not exceeding te 
thousand dollars,”? &c. 

Chis is the authority under which the purchases wer¢ 
made, and not the fourth section of the act for the gradual 
mprovement of the navy. 

The object of this provision was distinctly explained in 
a communication to the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and by them to 
the respective branches of Congress tu which they b: 

a It was proposed by the President to make a re- 
of the peninsula formed } by Pensacola b 
r tothe nayy yard, for the 


servation 


iy and 
live oak 


St. Rosa’s sound, nea 


| quaintance 


: } 
Executive had no} 


| SPEIGHT as a modi fication of h 
| the following: 


ippropriation for the navy in| 


| ply of live 

dent of the United States may think necessary and pro-| tee on Nav ‘al Affai 
| 

n 


1 
i¢ 


bine. This is assumed as the ground for abandoning the 
policy adopted by Congress, and continued by this ad- 
ministration from the 4th of Mz arch, 1829, up to this time. 
I regret that 1 am under the necessity of differing from 


| the Secretary so widely in this statement. If the honorable 


| Secretary had referred to the respectable naval officers in 


the other end of the building, they would have told him, 
| from information acquired from an intimate personal ac- 
with that coast, that the live oak found 
scattered at most remote distances, and in small 
If artificial culture is not resorted to, and the 
fires kept out of the reservations, there will not be enough 


is 
sparsely 
bodies. 


\in fifty years to buld a West India squadror 1. 


As I have the honor to represent the territory in which 
this Atala is located, I desire to have the subject 
fairly placed before Congress, and let them decide whe- 
ther the public interests will not be promoted by the con- 


tinuance of the experiment. The reports will show that 


pease are 70,000 live oak trees upon the > tan 1 purchased, 


er, will 
on th 

' . 
amendment ol 
ly 


‘ 
iuuion, 


which, in | alf a century, oreven a qual be worth 


ten times the amount ever 


r expt nded u 
Mr. WHIT EB ng 


ni. 


havi accepted 


Mr. 


sre 


HOFFMAN moved further to 


er 
li 


amend it, by 


adding 


1 


ft 


Ol © cet 


‘ And all other information in the power 
ment to give, relative to a production and 
oak, and 
growing thereof, sures.” 

Mr. Hf rapes on offering this amendment, said, that 
the subje¢ Commit- 


e to that 
e of the Pres 
ing this amendment was to enlarge 
all the information on 
was in the power of the « 
Ile w not 
| Congress had, or had not, 

licy of plantings He did 1 


, 
g. Gid 
( it pre >¢ 


part 
ng a sup- 


ing the 


provi ii 
resp 
and the expenses of such mei 


the measures taken 


ot 


of this resolution was now before the 


rs, in consequence of a referenc 
a p: art of the annual messag 


ct in mov 


of 


Ii if 


committe 


dent. 
+1 


i< 
proposed call, so as to embrace 
ubject whi ch 


to communicate. 


| the t iepartment 


dA 


1 ‘ ar ! aid chether 
is aware, ie Sala, Wiiclicl 


ot 
\ 


oned the po- 
1} i 


to €) r 


t, but only 
} 


SS al OplLuo98Nn 


have all 


ar upon it 


Mpr 
cdesir¢ 


ht to 


ul 


mm tl question 
the information which could be g 
Mr. WHITE accepted the amendn 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky, 
ment, to include also an inquiry 
ed for ‘‘the preservation” of the 


i 2% 
rou € 


LC 


nTC 1 -« ar ] 
prop secu an amend 
' 

into the mea 


live oak 


sures act 


1 
tuumber 


| 
He 


hen upon it, and to make an experiment of, or its further] wanted to get at information on this subject. 

ropagation by, artificial culture. The situation was per-| stood that there had been 
the in the United States. The promontory|about that business for 

between these two bodies of salt from its peculiar| years. He wished to 

position and almost insular form, pre sented adv: antagre 5) were about 

which were not offered on any other part of that coast. Mr. WHITE 

At the distance of eighteen or twe nty miles up the sound, The resolution, 

the waters approached within half a mile, which afforded, con. 

‘in opportunity of keeping out, with little care and ex-| Mr. RICHARDSON 

pense, the fires whicharce so destructive to the young trees. Resolved, 


Hi 


a CC verse 


rps of 
last 


fi 


( 
haps b t +} 1 
ay es s Lile 1 


in Vv 
water, ¢ 


lene rt! 
KNOW, om auto 


accepte 1 also this 


} ’ > 
as thus amende 


am 


I, 


the 
Lil 


submitted 
That a selec 


t committee on 
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pointed to take into consideration all measures and pro-|am not actuated by any local eoibibe rations. if | 
positions relative thereto, which shall be referred to them, | myself, I am actuated by a solicitude to secur: 
and to report thereon by bill or otherwise. | safety and promote the prosperity of thisrepublic. \ 
On offering the above resolution, out further rem: arks, I submit the resolution, w ‘ith t! 
Mr. RICHARDSON said, that, in explanation of his ob-| hope that it may be adopted. 
ject in submitting the resolution proposing the appoint-| Mr. ARCHER moved that the resolution lie on the tal)! 
ment of a select committee on education, he begged! On this motion, Mr. RICHARDSON called for the , 
leave to offer afew remarks. At the last session of Con-| and nays: they were ordered by the House, and, b; 
gress, said Mr. R., I proposed the establishment of a! taken, stodd a8 follows: 
standing committee on education. That proposition was| YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Ang 
not sustained. The object of the proposition, I think, was| cher, Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Bell, James 
misapprehended. All that passed at the last session gave | !Bockee, Boon, Borst, Brown, Buchanan, Cambrv! 
cause of regret that there was no appropriate committee | Campbell, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, C se s, ( 
to whom to refer the numerous applications touching that! Crockett, Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, W. 
subject. In the form of memorials, resolutions, and motions, | Desha, De Witt, Draper, Drayton, Dudley, Fai i ? 
there were at the last session not less than thirty applica-| Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Green, Gurley, Hall, Halsey 
tions to this House for acts of legislation for purposes of| Haynes, Hinds, Hoffman, Howard, Irwin, Irvin, J: 
education. These applications were from various parts! Cave Johnson, Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, 
of the Union, and few only were finally acted on. From|Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, M 
Arkansas there was a call for legislation for the benefit of! Marr, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis ‘Maxwell, McC oy, Mcl 
common schools. From Alabama, for the benefit of Belle-! fie, McIntire, Monell, Norton, Nuckolls, Patton, Pet 
ville Academy, of Green Academy, of La Grange College, | Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, Roane, Rose + R 
and the University of Alabama. From Michigan, for the Shepperd, Shields, Spe ight, Sprigg, Stande eo 
benefit of the University of Michigan. From Louisiana, | Stephens, W. Thompson, Tucker, Verplanck,. Ww 
for the benefit of Jefferson College, in that State. From!C. P. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Yancey roa 
Rhode Island, for the benefit of Brown University, in that! NAYS.--Messrs. Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold. 
State. From Kentucky, for the benefit of the Asylum of! Bartley, Bates, B: aylor, Brodhead, Butman, tag 0} 
Deaf and Dumb, the Hardin Academy, and Transylvania! dler, C hilton, c oleman, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, 
University, in that State. From Ohio, for the benefit of Crawford, Creighton, Crowninshield, Denny, Dic! 
common schools, the education of deaf and dumb, a fe-!Do ddridge, Duncan, Dwight, Eager, Ellsworth, G 
male academy, and of Kenyon and Ripley Colleges, in| Evans, Joshua Evans, Horace Everett, Findlay, | 
that State. From Penns lvania, for the benefit of Jeff r-|Forward, Fry, Gilmore, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemp! 
son and Washington, Madison and Alleghany Colleges, |Hodges, Holland, Hubbard, Hughes, Hunt, Hunti 
and the Western University, in that State. From Missis-!thrie, Ingersoll, Richard M. Johnson, Kendall, K: 
sippi, for the Franklin Acide my. F rom New York, for | Kincaid, Leavitt, Letcher, Mallary, Martindale, Mc‘ 
the benefit of the Institution of Deaf and Dumb, and of the | Miller, Mitchell, Mublenberg, Pearce, Pierson, R 
Academy of Arts and Design, in that State. From ‘the | Randolph, Reed, Richardson, Sanford, Scott, Sill, + 
District ol Columbia, for the benefit of free schools in| A. Spencer, Henry R. Storrs, William L. Storrs, St 
Alexandria and in the city of Washington, and of the | Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, J. Thomsor 
Columbian College, in this District. Other applications | Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, W eecks, W! 
from other quarters were made in relation to the same! Edward D. White, Wilson.—86. 
subject. They all evince great solicitude in relation to} So the resolution was ordered to lie on the tabl 
this momentous concern. ‘These applications were re-| ‘The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol! 
ferred to various committees’ charged with other interests message from the President of the United States 
of importance. <A number of them were referred to the! ,,, ,.° ¢ 
Committee on the Public Lands. I have, said Mr. R., in Lo the Senate and ; ee oe 
the ability and fidelity of an committee the most perfect House of Representatives of the United Stat: 
confidence. But the labors of that committee are ardu-| G#nNTLEMeN: From information received at the PD 
ous. It could never have been intended that that com-| Ment of State, it is ascertained that, owing to unf 
mittee should have charge of the great subject of - ..| circumstances, several of the marshals have bec! 
tion. The applications mentioned would be sufficient of to complete the enumeration of the inhabitants 
themselves to occupy the whole attention of an thie com-| United States, within the time prescribed by the act 
mittee. For the want of an appropriate committee, there | 23d March, 1830, viz. by the first day of the present n 
is much reason to apprehend that they never will have As the completion of the fifth census, as respects 
due consideration. And, sir, said Mr. R., may not the!" al of the States of the Union, will have been defeat: 
applicants connected with seminaries of learning of high | less Congress, to whom the case is submitted, should, > 
order — of strong cls um is in various p: arts of this Union act of the present session, allow furthe r time for _ b 
reasonably expect that their ses cations shall receive the | the returns in question, the e xpediency is suggest oa 
due attention ofan appropr.ate committee? And you have, lowing such an act to pass at as early a day as poss 
sir, committees on agri ake: manuf: » ty 2. Indian af. | ANDRE W JACKSON 
fairs, and various sul je cts, not be one the constitution | Wasnixetron, December 15, 1830. 
has made them objects of special care, but because they 
are objects of gencral interest to the country. The edu- 
cation of the youth of this re pub lic is an obj ct of vital 
importance; and why ought it not to et the fostering 
care of this Government? Indeed, already some millions 
of dollars in public lands and in wide? Sree been ap- 


propriated for the support of common schools and other 

Per . f | BuPE “ ‘ a , 3 sion to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
eminar»ries Oo earning. Si ( ime to consider wh . 

“io ac oer os “~|rights, made a report thereon, (for which see Appe!™ 


ther these benefits have been dispensed with an equal ae ean all Datla a sHMENT 
hand, and whether they subserve the purpose of their | THE POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMEN?. 


appropriation. Sir, Massachusetts has made no callupon| The House resumed the consideration of the bill 
Congress for aid in support of her seminaries. I trust 1} tablish certain post routes and to discontinue others 


kn 


’ 


| 
The message was read, referred to a select com 
jand ordered to be printe d. 


Fripay, DecemueEr 17. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, from the Committee on thc 
ciary, to which was recommitted the bill of the last 
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all the amendments made to the bill in Committee of the lthe community, or, atleast, not so urgently required, that 

Whole were agreed to. they must be maintained at the expense of the depart- 
The question being about to be put on the engrossment ment, and at a sacrifice of its credit. 

of the bill, Mr. JOHNSON, of Ky., observed, in reply, that, in de- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to insert in the bill the follow- | ciding upon the propriety of passing this or any other 

ing proviso, to come in at the end of the first se ction, viz. | similar bill, he put to himself the simple inquiry, whether 

‘«* Provided, The said post routes be put in Operation as | {the interests of his constituents, and of his country, re- 

soon as the funds of the department will, in the opinion of | quired the additional channels of intelligence which the 


the Postmaster General, justify the increased expense of | bill provided. 


He had not stopped to inquire, nor did he 
the same.” 


| know that it was his duty to inquire, from the worthy gen- 
t is proper to state here, that the Committee of the|tleman at the head of the Post Office D: ‘partment, whe- 


Whole yesterday struck out a section of the bill which|ther he was or was not willing that so many additional 
proposed to appropriate $86,000, to be paid out of the | post routes should be enacted by law. Neither did he 
freasury of the United States, in aid of the funds of the} hold himself under any imperious obligation to ascertain 
Post Office Department. | whetter the funds of the department would or would not 
In support of his amendment, Mr. WICKLIFFE went| enable that officer to execute the will of Congress. He 
into a brief explanation of the reasons which had induced | was convinced that the r: apidly extending s« ttler ments, and 
him to ote it. He did not profess to have any certs ain | still more rapidly mult plying population of the country, 
kr wwledge of the amount of money that might be requir-| requi ired the continuance of the rule, which had hitherto 
1 to carry into effect the numerous post routes containe dj preva iled, of passing a bill of the kind every two years 
inthe present bill. It might, very possibly, amount to} He could not see the necessity of sus 
$200,000 annus ally. It would be recollected, by those |so salutary tothe public, whether its completion might or 
nembers who he id been in C ongress two or three years| might not require mon 1e) from the treasury. He would 
ago, thata ae issedl Congress in 1828, designating variot 1s | not stand to inquire whether these routes would cost 
post routes, in addition to those pre viously existing, the | $5V pln as had been estimate . by the Postmaster General, 
whole expense of which fell upon the revenue of the de part-| © r $200,000 as seemed to be nagined by his worthy col- 
ment for the year 1829. Prior to the passage of that bill, | le i gue, [Mr. Wicx.irre. He felt well assured that there 
the Post Office De partment had been in a course of the | was no portion of our country that would not rather see 
nost successful operation. It sustained itself by theamount); that amount, or even eater, expel nded in this form, 
of its re ceipts. Jut, when the additional burdens impos-| than im almost any other which could be mentioned. If 
ed by the passage of that bill were throw: on the de -part-| there was any One operation oO f this Government, which, 
ment, it was found that no corresponding increase of re-| 


pending an operation 


| 
i 


more than any other, came home to the people, which 
ceipts took place; and the difference was so great as to| made itself felt in every portion of the country, and 
occasion a de “i ency of $25,000 the very first year, and}! brought a sense of its benefits to every man’s door, it surely 
inexcess of the expenses above the receipts of the de-| wasthe ac tion of the Post Office Department 
partment had continued ever since. According to th 
port of the Postmaster General, 


The opera- 
e re-| ion of a or like this went to multi ply the channels of inter- 
the excess within the last | Course ar d knowledge through the country. It diffused 
year amounted to $83,000; yet the House was told by the | info mation of every kind, wh 
head of the department, that, if left to itself, the Post} * tural, mechanical, ¢ 
Office would be enabled, in a short ti 


ther commercial, agricul- 
social, public or private. Its benefits 
me, to meet all its} Were widely diffused and immediately felt. No restric- 
xpenses, without requiring any aid from the treasury, | tion, like that proposed by his fr 


end and colleague in the 
smucl ore been inserted in abill 
of the expenditures. He need neq remind ttle ms | of this kin Where any thing resembling it had been 
loud complaints had lately arisen, both in tnat Hous ppended, th bill was annual, and, not like this, biennial. 


ip 
‘ nee , hi * Hous 1. 3 me 
and committees of inv stigat ion Were said} sd Ose had, In some ¢€ 


1 as the amount of r ceipts was fast gaining upe on| presentam names t, had ever bet 


> t 


ascs, passed a bill for new post 
ive been gotten up, for the purpose of inquiring into| Teles every year. But it had now got back to the old 
i a. management and present condition of the Post practice of cnact *them biennially. Mr 
: Department. 

tees would find 


. J. said that he 
1 from his worthy colleague 


if such were the fact, those commit-}| W45 sorry to difler in opinion 
. . ' 
, as the result of their examination, that 


; 


. } . ] } o 2 
as} Dut he really could not concur in the present amendment, 


much economy, and as prompt a responsibilty, existed| Whatever night be the amount manit ed to carry the bill 
oughout every part of this Department of Governme nt, | into effect; be could not bring himself to withhold s rer it 

t any former period. Yet, with the knowledge of! 4 accommodation from the citizens, for the sake of 

> clamors immediately | efore ae ir view, gentleme n| what it might cost. ‘The House was not called on to 


re in favor of laying an a ‘ldit tional burden, to the tune} make any appropriation. ‘The appropriating clause had 

100,000 a year on the expenses of the Post Office. | been stricken from the bill; and, whatever mght be the 

sked where the monev was to come from. By this fears of some gentlemen, he would venture to predict, 
li, Saul Mr. W., you order the Postmaster General to} that, be fore the period of the next S« ptember and Oct 

wry the mail ona great number of new routes. Heh as| be ‘r contracts, the de partment would find itself 

) discretion as to the obedience of this order. He js at] stances to meet the expenses which wou 

1 to enter into the contracts, whether the de-| the provisiol s of the pill, without apply 

not funds to comply withthem. How | sury. He l further pre dict, thi 

et th demand? He expressly tells you} hould hereafter > made ) this House 

s not the funds, and you vest a refused, very | caust Lan expense of fifty 


operly, in my judgment, to make 


j 
a 


ora hun iY 
° | \ 7 
any opriation for which the department would not m 


3 tO ¢ 


purpose. nder these circumsta s, 1 n induced} unanimous vote in both Houses t 
! ndment, ) ‘w to relieve a sit fuund necessary. No 
SU ‘ | »y allowing | fall upon the Postmaster G 
discret on 1 ec e I have| him’ No, sir. Canclan 
} . * + 


C4) ‘ ‘ } } 
iat some O1 the routes desiena i this bill, 


lly some of those upon the frontier, are required by | mere 
of the country; to these. no doubt, the Post 
ral will first turn his attenuon; but the: 


hich f cannot think are called for by the « 


master} be 
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rule: he brought every conside ration down to the simple 
test of his duty. He never listened, for one moment, to 
the clamors which had been raised against his worthy 
friend the Postmaster General, any more than if the si- 
lence of despotism reigned around him; nor would the 
people regard it more than he, or be so unjust as to blame 
the head of a department for what was the act of Con- 
gress alone. Mr. J. said that’a large portion of the post 
routes in this bill he knew to be indispenss ably necessary 
to the comfort and accommodation of great districts of the 
country. Why, then, limit the bill? He differed totally 
from his very w orthy colleague in this matter; and, how- 
ever accountable he held himself to his constituents, he 
was not afraid to avow, either in that House or elsewhere, 
that, so long as they had a dollar to appropriate out of 
all the millions the y had contributed for the welfare of our 
common country, he should not be afraid to appropriate 
it for an object so essential to their comfort and happiness. 
This he conceived to be the right way to treat the people. 
They put millions into the treasury, and they would never 
complain that a part of their wae treasure was taken out 
to promote their own best good 


Mr. WICKLIFFE rejoined. He was well acquainted 


with the boldness and independenc e of his colleague in | bill, however, had, 


voting for any ore iation of money which he consider- 
ed to be demanded t »v the public gos dl. 
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will hare been remov ved. He hoped the House would 
consider maturely before they entrusted this branch of 
the Government with a discretionary power to demand 
appropriations from the treasury; and, if it is further to 
have the discretion of applying the appropriations when 
obtained, its concerns could not fail to fall into great dis- 
order: a looser system of administration would be adopt: 
the tax would lose its equitable character, and soon 
cease to be popular. He had urged these considerations 
because the honorable chairman of the committee )yad 
avowed it as his plan to call for appropriations where ¢! 
funds of the department should fall short. 

As to the interest of the country in this multitud: 
new routes—(he did not know how many were propos: 
by the bill—a gentleman near him said seven hundred )—| 
could only say that he crn the Post Office commit 
in the House had always moved in concert with the head 
of the department; lad it was reasonable and fit that 
should do so. HK was not to be expected that that c 
mittee could possess the same extent and minute accura 
of knowledge which belonged to the department--1 
committee during its term of service here could obt 

|such amass of geographical information. The pres 
it seemed, been got up eithout 
consultation with the department. Here were seven | 


He only regretted | dred new post routes proposed at once. 
that, if he considere< i an appropriation in this case nece 3. | 


{[Mr. VANCE here interposed to explain. He fea 


sary and proper, he had not retained the clause for that | he had unintentionally misled the gentleman--th 


purpose as it originally stood in the bil Y but had himself} 
moved to have it stricken out: for Mr. . felt fully con-| 
vinced that if the bill were passed in its aaa nt form, the 
department would have at once to come to the treasury. 
To this he for one was utterly opposed. He considered 
that the duty he owed to himself, and to his constituents, 
required him to keep the expenses of the Post Office De- 
partment within the amount of its receipts. With that 
view he was desirous to repose in the pew rat its head 
such a discretion as might relieve him from the essity | 
of applying to the treasury, however abun a: unt its contents 
might be, (though he did not believe they would be 
very abundant either.) He should not urge any 
further in support of amendm but would content| 
himself with requesting that the t mi 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays wer ordered by the 

Mr. JOHNSON rose to correct a to 
his colleague, as to what he had said. 

serted that any appropriation from the he 

required to carry this bill into effect, 


make 


nec 
SC 


its ents, 


vote upon i ght be 
] 


House. 

PI yrehension of 
had never as- 

asurv would be 

but h: 


an 


had only ex- 


pressed his wilkngness to such appropriation 
should it be required. 

Mr. ae of 
would n 


b Sian 


he hoped the House } 
act on a subject of this kind without due del 
By the acknowledgment of the honorable and 
very generous chairman of the Post Office committee, 
{Mr. Jounson, policy heretofore invariably pu 
in relation to the Post Office is now to be changed Asa 
tax, the contributors to this branch of the Government 
have had that mes a ristic which renders any tax the 
most popular, viz. ng paid by the 
que 
en 
very popula 
branches of the Gove 


prevailed 


Tennessee, said, 


the rsuect 


\ 
enjoy the b 
Mr. B., h 
care, and has 


of any of the 


{ nees. TI he de partment, said 
ito m with very great | 
been r; the most so, perhaps, | 


rnment; great harmony | 
ween C nd the 
y popu- 


d, 3 


at 
bet 


Ss a 


st une d| 


paid 
Xtei 


sued | existing, i preference 
of} Would 


fairs [ledge, 


thing |i i 


e who personally 


is 


contained not seven, but about three hundred routes 

Be it so, said ae: Bet, the objection is the san 
| principle , if there are but one hundred. No committe 
|can judge of their utility with the same degree of safe! 
las the Post Office Department can. Yet the hono! 
| chairman declares that he did a consider it his duty 
}consult the Postmaster General in each of these t 
| hundred routes. Any ras tg al urged with a 
| of this kind, is, from the nature of the c ase, liab 
great impositions. He did not mean to say that hon 
| members of this House would wilfully and intent 
)| de ceive or impose upon any committee; but the y mig 
in effect, pro »duce a very false j impression by their 
sentations, which, however sincere, were chie fly bas 
|a narrow cirele of topographical information. Each 
ber looked mainly at his own immediate neighb: 
iw ithout consulting the general interest of his 1 
the Union, and without an accurate knowledge, pe! 
jot the routes already existing. He meant not the slig 
} 
| 


| 
j 
i 


} 
ri 


imputation on the patience, diligence, or fidelity of t 
committee, or on the motives or conduct of any memb 
of the House; but it was obvious, that, from the nec 
of the case, most of these routes could receive fro! 
| committee but a comparative ly slight investigation. 
There was another point he considered important 

| posing that the Post Of lice Department had hitherto s 
|tained itself out of its revenues, the House could not 
| that, in departing from previous policy, they wot 

| be sustained by sail ; “opinion. The vote of y« sterday 
t| stri ke out the appropriation at first introduced into 
bill, seemed to indicate that this House had not yet ma 
up its mind to enter upon a new course of policy 1 
jtion to this department. The consequence of 
ju multiplication of mail routes was, that the depa 

lhad to narrow down its contracts where the mail was m 
wanted. The whole country received a slight accon 
lation, which was not gradu: uted by the comparative 
of its different parts, and many of the routes b 

| scarce worth sustaining. 


ss 


10 


sure 


| 
too 


£) 


} 
; 4 
| 
| 


t 


No one could think more highly of the usefulness o! 
| wi ide-spread dissemination of intelligence than he cid; | 
might not greater facilities be granted in routes si 
to the opening of new rout 
not conduce more to a general diffusion of k: 
if the same facilities of circulating Sodisbenat t 
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which are now confined to members of Congress should be 
extended to members of the State Legislaturesin the several 
States? It had often struck him, said Mr. B., that if they 
were the real and sincere friends to a general diffu- 
sion of intelligence, which might be inferred from their 
zeal for multiplying mail routes, would they not more ef- 
fectually promote that object by some such arrangement 
as he had alluded to? The members of the State L egisla- 


tures were more spread among the people, and lived more} 


among them, and were consequently the best acquainted 
with their wants and wishes; an arrangement of this cha- 
racter would overbalance a thousand of these small routes, 
7 it added less to the expenditure of the department. 
. B. concluded by saying that he had esteemed it his} 
duty to submit these views on the general subject, and} 
expressing his hope that the House would act with ere eat | 
coolness and caution in so important a department of le- 
gislation. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania, disclaimed any in-| 
tention of entering into a discussion of the general subject, 
but would offer one or two words in e xplanation of the 


reasons which would induce him to vote against the| d 
this bill ought 


amendment. Waiving the question whe 
to pass or not, he objected to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wick irre, ] because it 
vested the Postmaster General with an absolute discretion | 
n the application of the funds of his department, and en-} 
abled him to decide without appeal among three hundr« d} 
conflicting claims for the new mail routes proposed i in the 
bill. This confided to a single officer 
sibility which pertained to c ongress alone. 
he entertained both respect and fri iendship for the disti 
guished officer at the head of the General Post Office; 
and as his friend, he felt unwilling to impose upon him so| 
onerous a burden. Exercise this discretion how he might, | 
he was sure to give great offence. Each applicant for 
favor would esteem his own route ided to pref 
ence, and there would be three or four hundred of th 
ipplicants struggling with each other Se a boon which, 
perhaps, could be extended to but three or four individuals; 
the rest were sure to feel offended. WI hat, asked Mr. B., is 
the duty of Congress in this matter? ‘To put only such 
‘outcs into the law the resources of the department 
will enable it to meet; and between the various claims for 
such admission, Congress should itself decide, and not 
devolve its own responsibility on the head of any indivi-| 
lual. In both these views of the subject, he felt opposed | 
to the amendment. He should rather appropriate at once 
the sums that might be thought necessary, than entrust 

by the gentleman 


‘ther 


¢ 


Mr. B. said | 


best 


such a responsibility as was proposed 
from Kentucky to the head of any department. 

Mr. JOHNSON again addressed the House. 
dered himself very unfortunate in not having been un- 
lerstood—he knew with certainty that his frie ends would| 
iot wilfully misunderstand him--he must, therefore, attri- 

ite the mistake to some defect on his own part. He 
ad not said, as seemed to be supposed, that the Post 
Office committee had acted in total independence of the 
Post Office Department, 
the various routes proposed to them; 
1 without holding themselves 

partment, whether routes should be adopted that 
would require appropri: itions from the treasury. On| 
some of the routes in this bill, the committee had obtain- 
ed the details from the depart 1ent. Whenever they | 
had rejected a route asked for, the re jection was record-| 
1, together with the reasons for it. But, supposing the! 
committee had acted in entire independence of ihe de- 
partment, who, 


but that they had | 
obliged to consult the 


acte 


( 


give the committee all the information it needed to en-} 
lighten its judgment than the members of this House? 
Men who come from the count: "y where the route must} 


must run? Men who reside with the people, and are sent | 
Vou. VIT.--24 
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in judging of the necessity of} 
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here to express their wants and wishes? If a committee 


of this House are incapable of deciding on a post route, 
without first obtaining the approbation of the Post Office 
Department, (except so far as mere courtesy is concerned, ) 
then that clause of the constitution which gives to Con- 
gress the power to establish post offices and post roads, 
had better have been so worded as to confide that power 
to the Executive branch of the Government. Mr. J. said 
he was truly very unfortunate in being thus exposed to 
the buffets of his friends, for he had “been opposed by 
{none but those who were his friends, both personal and 
| political. He had expressed his opinion—it was a candid 
one—and he was sorry he could not withdraw it, or recall 
any thing he had said: nor could he consider the force of 
| his argument lessened by what he had heard. One word 
to the worthy ge ntleman before him, {[Mr. Bett,] (than 
whom he knew none more w orthy, or for whom he felt a 
| truer respect;) that gentleman was wrong in supposing 
| him to have said that any money would in this case cer- 
| tainly have to be appropriated. It would be a delicate 
thing to make suc h u declaration beforehand; but he had 
declared that if, when the time arrived, an ap] propriation 
should prove necessary, he was prepared to vote for it. 
}He again declared, that, rather than deprive the country 
of such a benefit, he would give the money necessary to 
obtain it. His very worthy friend from Pennsy lvania [ Mr. 
Bucaanan] had « xpressed a wish that the Post Office 
committee had ascertained the precise amount requisite to 
carry the bill into effect; that gentleman was so much and 
so constantly engaged in other labors of a very different 
kind—{[ Mr. B. is chairman of the Judiciary committee] 
F hat he had overlooked the fact that the department had 
wee rtained the amount referred to, and had reported it to 
ithe Ilouse at $82,000. This was the amount originally 
casested | in the bill, and which the House had yesterday 
| resolved to strike out. This amount was notasked | by the 
| department: the department asked for no appropriation; 
was the answer given by the department to the 
{inquiry of the Post Office committee, as to the amount 
required to establish all the new routes in the present bill. 
| For himself, Mr. J. said, he would rather let the bill sleep 
on the table, than adopt the amendment proposed by his 
colleague. Thatamendment appended, and the bill would 
} amount to nothing; nay, it would be worse than nothing, 
for it would confer a leg rislative discretion on the head of 
the Post Office Department. His worthy friend [Mr. 
| Bett] had said that it appeared the policy of the Govern- 
iment, in relation to the Post Office, was about to be 
|changed. He said not. It would not be changed at all, 
until an appropriation should actually have been made. 
On the contrary, should this bill be laid asleep, then the 
policy of the Government would indeed be changed. 
Then this House would, in effect, say to the = eople of the 
United States, ‘* while your own President, the man of 
your choice, the man whom you elected at ‘te polls, fills 
the chair, you are to enjoy less privileges than you ever 
had before; you are to be indulged with less mail accom- 
| modation, in proportion, than under any former adminis- 
tration.” Sir, said Mr. J., I am not willing to say this to 
the people. I do not, indeed, connect my support of this 
bill with this or with that p: articular administration; but I 
}cannot consent that we should now, for the first time, be- 
gin to withhold privileges from the people. I again re- 
| peat, that I consider myself unfortunate in being opposed 
iby my friends, and by ao friends. I am, I 
almost in doubt whether I must not be a) seeing I 
differ from them; still, however, I do not so far doubt 
jas to a my opinion: and if this amendment shall be 
adopted, I shail immedi ly move to lay bill upon 
the table. 
Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, expressed his re gret 
i that the gentleman at the head of the Post Office commit- 
tee found it necessary to avow that he felt indifferent 








declare, 
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whether this bill w ould or W would not - chi arge the Govern- 
ment beyond the income of the Post Office De partment. 
{ had thought that it was an acknowledged settled princi- 
ple in reference to the management of that department, 
that its revenues should not be exceeded by its expendi- 
ture. The idea, either of making the Post Office a source 
of revenue, or of suffering it to be a burden on the trea- 
sury, he understood to be alike abandoned. 
under the impression that the committee, when they re- 
ported this bill, believed that the revenues of the de} part- 
ment would be sufficient to meet the expense of all these 
routes. In this, it appeared, he was mistaken. Mr. H. 
said he should not vote for the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicktirre,] although he felt 
very sensibly, the force of the argument tof the gentleman 


from Pennsyls ania, [Mr. Bucuanan.] He concurred with 


that gentleman in the opinion that it is the House, and not} 


the Postmaster General, who should fix upon the routes 
to BA carried into effect; but it was perhaps too late to 
hope for this now. It would require a revision of the 
wera bill, and, tobe properly done, would also demand a 
knowledge of the relative expense of each route. But 
if the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joanson] was right 
in his belief, that it would probably call for no appropria- 
tion to carry the bill into effect, then the objection of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania of course fell to the ground. 
If all could be accompli ished, then there w« 
culty occur from having to se lect from among them. 
H. said he preferred the insertion of the 
the danger of embarrassing the revenue by calls for ap- 
propris ations hereafter. For, although the gentleman 
from Kentucky thinks thatan appropriation will be readi- 
ly voted, if called for, to make up any defici iency caused 
by the passage of this bill, vet the Ci of t! e 
Whole, andthe House, with a knowledgx increasing” 
deficit of the department, had voted to strike ou 
propriation from this bill. 
their proposition now, 
that the would willingly assent 
Under all the circumstances, Mr. H. said he 
would be better to pa bill with the 
without it. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, 
the gentlemen from Kentuc ky and Tennessee 
WICKLIFFE Bett} had not looked into the doc 
submitted to Congress at the opening of the 
fore they had taken the ground they 
offering and in supporting the amendment. they 
done this, they would have found abundant evidence to 
show that a bill like that now under discussion might be 
suffered to pass, without the least apprehension of a defi- 
ciency of funds to carry it into effect. Had the lar 
of those documents been referred to, the whole of the 
present discussion might have been avoided, and the bill 
been by this time engrossed for its third reading. The 
documents would show, that when General Jackson cam« 
into office, the Post Office Department had the sum of 
two hundred and thirty thousand dollars at its disposal. In 
his first communication to Congress, he informed that body 
that great improvements had taken place in the adminis- 
tration of this as well as other branches of the Govern- 
ment, and that large savings had been effected in its fund 
which had been formerly squandered away, owing to the 
irregularity of the public accounts. He ‘told Congress, 
that at that time the Post Office Department wasin ah ghly 
prosperous condition. Now, there had not a single new 
post route been authorized 1827. In that year, it 
expenses of the department had been in- 


uld no diffi- 
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what reason was there to supp ose 
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House to it 
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and 


had now done i 
’ 
Had 


since 
was true, the 


creased to a certain extent, but the expense had long sinc: 


been defrayed. nder these circumstances, could the 
gentleman who introduced the amendment, or the gentle- 
man who had supported it, ¢ ntertain a reasonable doubt 


of the ability of the Post Office Department to sustain the 


He had been! 


guage | 


s,| was more likely 
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increased stpenditare proposed in ‘this bill? Surely not 
Had it not been echoed and re-echoed, as well by the 
President and the head of the departmentas by all the papers 
of a certain description, from one end of the Union to 
the other, that the Post Office was in a high state of pros 
perity? Yet, what did the House now see and hear 
Gentlemen, professedly the friends of the administration 
hesitating to pass the ordinary biennial post office bill, lest 
it should compel the department to make a draught upon th: 
treasury! Such a fear must be idle indeed. Surely this 
House was raising a clamor against the department, which 
would meet with no credit out of that House. The Hous 
had been informed by the head of the department, in hi 
public official communication, that a saving had been ef 
fected, in making contracts this year, of seventy tw ’ 
thousand dollars. Yet gentlemen had branded that brane 
of Government by the unfounded supposition that its ex- 
penses had run be yond its income to the amount of eighty. 
two thousand dollars. Could this be true while a saving 
had been effected to nearly that whole amount? The thing 
was incredible. One gentleman had even supposed t 
not less than two hundred thousand dollars would be 1 
ed to carry into effect this bill. Yet the head of t! 
partment asked no more than eighty-six thousand d 
as sufficient to cover all these routes. The last bill of t) 
kind burdened the department only to the amou 
twenty thousand dollars. One was passed in 1826 
tablishing various new routes, and another bill in the 
lowing year. The latter, it is true, was passed 
the opinion of the Postmaster General, who desire: 
the routesin the previous bill should be suffered first 1 
into operation before any others shoul 1 be added; 
House oe ght otherwise, and p: assed the bill. But 
had ¢ a ady, the é eae nse inet rl 
ausie’ b een lo ng efrayed, and the 
ment na te en officis lly declares 1 to be in af 
ndition. The gentleman from Kentucky had 
ain proceedings in the Senate. Such all 
thought, were not in order. 
(The CHAIR int erpose “dd, 
LirFe had mad 
ings of sk 


rved whole 


Is ha 


1 eince 
ul since 


since d 


ins ci 
to cer usi 
Ithat Mr. V 
Husion that he heard to the 7 
Had he done so, it would und: 
ut of order, and the Chair would hs 
any remarks of that kind. 
Mr. be HITTLESEY said he thought the gent! 
had alluded to committees of inquiry. Mr. WICKLIFF! 
offered toe but Mr. WHITTLESEY pro 
He admitted that the routes ordered | DY the bill of 1 
did not oo ib effect till ry, 1829. One q 
was due in April, and the present Postmaster General 
not concerned in the result until July, 18: 29. Atthat 
the department had, by its own showi ing, upw: 
two hundred thousand dollars On 
whole, Mr. } 


and observe 
no at 
\ 

the nate. 


| } 
have been ve 


pos ed to stop 
i 


xplain, 


Janua 


at its disposal. 

W. concluded it to be utterly impossi! 
with this surplus then, and its very rigid and eco1 
of conducting the Post om 
partment should not be in circumstances to mect t 

visions of the present bill. Did he wish to Dain 
credit of that department, he could not employ lang 
better calculated to effect that object, than that now 
by the gentlemen who advocated the 
to excite 


mode business since, 


amendment: Vv 
the 


an alarm in minds of 


| people, than that the affairs of the department had not b 


properly conducted? If gentlemen, after all that ! 
been said of the flourishing state of the Post Office, w« 
nevertheless admit that it was unable to add thes 
without calling on the treasury, the conclusion was 
table that there must exist very great improvidence 1! 
management. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, said that he had con 
a different conclusion from his friend from Ohio, (M! 
Wurrrcesty,] and thought it best, on the whole, to vi 
for the amendment of the ge ntleman from Kentuck) 
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He took it for granted that, if the bill was passed, it 
would be the duty of the Postmaster General to put the 
new routes into operation, and gentlemen had said that 

they amounted to a hundred and fifty or two hundred. 
Now, said Mr. S., I do not think it quite fair towards that | 
department, in the present condition of its finances, to 
impose this new burden upon its resources. It has been | 
said, in the course of this di 

have been put into operation 


since 1828. Yet, on look- 


ing at the report of the Postmaster General, at the pre- |! 


sent session, the debt of the department appears to be 
increasing. It is stated in the report, that the expenci- 
ture of 1827-8 was $1,623,893; of 1828-9, $1,7 
of 1829-30, $1,$ so that the expenditure of} 
the last year exceeds that of 1828-9 by the sum of more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand ‘dollars, and about 
three hundred thousand dollars more than in 1827-8. He | 
did not mean to find fault with it. Though there may 
been no new routes to it may 
perhaps be accounted for | increased facilities af- 
forded on the old routes, ills on the department } 
for old claims or other It 
would not be right to disapprove of it without accurate 
and full information as causes of 
perhaps, be fully and satisfactorily explained. He did 
mean to give any opinion about it, and had only | 
alluded to it to show that, even under this i 
penditure, the re 
expenditure over the receipts had pretty regu larly in- 
creased too since 1 


» 7()7 5. 
I52, 7 Ve V5 


have cause 


the 
the c 


this increase, 
hs 
allowances, or 


in many Ways. 


to the it, as it might, 


not 


eased ex- 


Oy 


ess is stated in the same 
$25,015 85; 1828-9, 


This ec 
eport to have been, in 1827- 
4,714 15; 1829-30, $82,124 &5. The postages have 
es from the years 1827-8, to the last year, more 
than two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Now, it 
cannot be sound policy to burden that department with 
the new expenditure to be created by this bill, 

old debt is paid off, or lessened; « 
crease, instead of incre y« arly. 


General very justly 


O</s. 
°o 


it 


OUS 


asing 


is very true, 
that the 


as 
the Postmaster ‘Ives, 


yearly ratio of increase of this excess for the last two years | 


does not keep pace with the yearly increase of 
But the amount of excess is, in fact, increasing yearly; 

d it is that circumstance to which he, Mr. S 
to call the of House. The 
the gentleman from Kentucky will prevent this excess 
from increasing any more, at least through the legislation 
of Congress. He thought it would be time enough to 
hink of putting more burdens upon the post office fund, 
when this excess of expenditure began to dyninish. The 
old routes would undoubtedly be able to maintain them- 
selves in two or three years more, if the future increase 
of postages shall equal the increase of the last two years. 
in the mean time, he thought it unwise to throw new ob- | 
stacles in the way of the 
the department. He should vote for t 
the gentleman from Kentucky, because he thought it 
would have a tendency to relieve the depat rtment from 
the very unpleasant necessity of overloading its resources. 
He considered it his duty, as a member of the House, to| 
contribute his aid to this desirable result. It was not as | 
a friend of the Postmaster General, which some gentle- 
men, during the course of the debate, had avowed them- 
selves on this floor tobe. He had no ps articular friendship 
for that officer, nor any enmity towards him. Indeed, he 
knew of no friends in legislation. It was not strictly a 
parliamentary word. The public interest requires that 
Congress should not, in the present condition of the de- 


» wisl 


attention the 


partment, do any thing to embarrass the Postmaster Gene- | 


ral in his laudable efforts to ke ep the expenditure of his | 
office within its income; and Mr. S. said that it was only | 
because the public interest did require it, that he should 
support the amendment. 


been to make that department support itself, and it was 
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|right that those who reaped its advantages should be at 
ithe expense of maintaining it. Rather than add to its ex- 
P »edition in its condition, he would be willing to vote a 
| gros s sum at once from the treasury, to pay off the eighty 
thousand dollars excess of the last year, put the de- 
|partment fairly afloat, and let the Postmaster General 
begin the next year with a new account. 
7 Mr. MAGEE said he did not rise for the purpose of 
jtaking a part in this debate, but merely to correct the 
i great mistakes which seemed to prevail in some parts of 
ithe House, as to an enormous increase in the « xpenses of 
Ithe Post Office Department. The bill of 1827, for es- 
|tablishing additional routes, did not take effect until 1829. 
rhe routes then ordered did not go into operation until 
i teers, 1829; and the first payment did not come on 
jut itil May of that year. The sum of one hundred and 
ltwenty-nine thousand dollars, the refore, expended, was 
‘to be deducted from the formidable : :mount stated by his 
jcolle ague. Mr. M. said he had mentioned these facts for 
it] ie information of his colleague, who professed such en- 
yrance as to the cause of the 
as w ell as that of the House. 
Mr. JOHNSON saicl that, with a view to relieve gentle- 
men from the great fears they professed, lest the nation 
jshould think there hed been a gruss expen liture in the 
{Post Office Department, he had intenc led to advert to the 
facts just stated by the gentleman from New York. He 
icoule d also inform the gentleman, that since the adoption 
lof the federal constitution, and even before that c« 
jtution had any the Postmaster eral had 
lp ener, absol ite power to increase, at his own discre- 
the frequency of the mails, from one day in a week 
ito ee and to seven, too, if he thought it most expe- 
He could also, at pleasure, incre: the ed of 
the mails; nor were the public journals silent as to the 
which had actually taken place, both in their 
and speed. The Postmaster could multiply 
the | rom three to six y week of th 
year, and even to seven times, thank God, when it was 
necessary. Yet his friend over the way, without explain- 
of the facts which he had stated from the docu- 
expresses his utter ignorance as to the 
sh have led to the result he 
is distinction, who, 
every thing. 


{tire ig **enormous imcrease,” 
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ti nes every 


causes 
refers to; a gentleman, 
thought, added Mr. J., knows 
For himself, Mr. J. said he could 
g in party 
He never had, and with God’s he Ip he 
never would imply censure by his language on that floor, 
where he was unwilling directly to express it. His friend, 
too, noe Ohio, [Mr. Wuarrtrresey,)] had thought it ne- 
) allude to some imputation made under the pre- 
smi nistr ration, to prodigality under the past. He 
|could not for his life see the ne cessity of alluding to this, 
even bad the fact been but it was not He had 
seen a word from the present head of the Post 
Office Department reflecting, in the slightest - Bree, on 
{the worthy and meritorious gentleman who had been his 
predecessor , and he should be glad—no, he recalled the 
iword, he should not be glad, for the matter did not per- 
tain to the subje ct before the House—if his friend from 
| Ohio would point out the spot, and would give the House 
jthe chapter and verse where any such imputation was ex- 
ipressed. For himself, he esteemed and honored the late 
Postmaster Gener: al, as he este« med and honored the I 
|sent officer. He knew, indeed, that some such thing as 
ithat alluded to by the gentleman from Ohio, had been 
afloat in the public journals; he regretted that they were 
|so » abusive on both sides. He wished it were otherwise: 
yet, no matter how abusive it might be, the public press 
was the great palladium of our liberties; the present 
Postmaster, he was pe rfectly sure, had never intended to 
cast the least imputation on his predecessor—nor had he 
| done had indeed stated that 
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see no necessity whatever for involving this thin 
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had been made in administering the affairs of the depart-| as the gentleman desires information on this subject, I will 
ment. It had been divided into different bureaus, and} endeavor to inform him what has become of the $309,000 
some reforms had been introduced in its expenditures,| which he speaks of. 1 find in the report of the Post 
but the statement of this implied no censure on the gen-| master General, which accompanied the President’s Jat 

tleman who had gone before him. | message, the following: 

Mr. J. said he should not reflect upon his friend from} ‘*In the several States, improvements in mail facil 
New York, who had professed so much ignorance as to|ties have been loudly called for; and in many instances 
the details of the Post Office Department. He hoped the! the growing population and extending settlements of th. 
gentleman had been sincere in all that he advanced; as to| country have absolutely required them. In making such 
himself, he was but a plebeian in rank, and a plebeian in| improvements, care has been taken so to extend then : 
language. He felt that he had been unfortunate on the} to give the greatest possible accommodation at the least e) 
present occasion. His language certainly had not been! pense, and in such a manner as would be most likely to in 
well understood, for a third friend [Mr. Horrman] had| crease the revenue. It isin part owing to these improve 
seemed to conceive that he had uttered a sort of bra-} ments that the amount of revenue is so much augmented, 
vado, intimating that he cared nothing to what extent he| though they have, at the same time, considerably increase: 
scattered the public money. Such a sentiment was far| the expenditures of the department. 
from his mind. What he had said was, that when sucha; Between the Ist of July, 1829, and 
valuable accommodation was to be secured to the people, | the Ist of July, 1830, the transporta- 
he would not stand to inquire whether it would cost eighty | tion uf the mail wasincreased in stages 
thousand or two hundred thousand dollars. The good) equalto - - - - 745,767 miles a yea 
obtained far overbalanced the money it might cost. He} On horseback and in sulkies : 67,104 do 
hoped, after these explanations, that it would not be ne-| 
cessary for him again to rise during the present debate. | Making an annual increase of trans- 

Mr. DANIEL was in favor of the amendment. He) portation, equal to - . - 812,871 miles a year 
should not be prevented from voting for it by the consi-| beyond the amount of any former period.” 
deration, which appeared to have weight with some gen-| -From this the House would at once see the reason of 
tlemen, that it would impose too great responsibility on| the increased expenditure of that department. But, whi 
the Postmaster General. ‘That officer, he had no doubt, ! on this subject, he would make one or two observations 
was willing to take and bear all kinds of responsibility.|In the course of last summer it was said in many places 
He has the power now to discontinue any post road if it is| that the Post Office Department was insolvent, and tha‘ 
not beneficial to the community. He has the power also) had been made so by the present ineumbent, and that ! 
of increasing mail accommodation upon every route; and| had asked an appropriation of money from the treasury ti 
there will not be more discretion reposed in him by this| sustain the department. It was published in many of th 
amendment than there is by the general laws on the sub-| papers, and believed by a great portion of the peo 
ject of the Post Office Department—not a particle more. i that this was the fact. This statement caused great dissatis 
What is intended by the amendment? There are some | faction; and if the fact had been as stated, there wou 
routes among the number contained in the bill, which | have been a general disapproval of that department. But 
would defray their own expense, and ought to be put in} it was not true. The Postmaster General did not ask { 


operation: there were others, probably, which ought not. | an appropriation, but the Committee on the Post Office a 
If the gentleman from Ohio had looked at all parts of the| Post Roads called upon him to know how much it wou! 
Postmaster General’s report with the same vigilance as| take to put in operation a certain number of new routes 
he had at one part, he would have discovered what and he answered that it would take $86,000. No so 
had become of the $230,000 in hand when the present} was this done, than a clamor was spread abroad that t 
Postmaster General came into office. ‘The new contracts] department was insolvent. Sir, if this bill passes with 
under the act of 1827 had disposed of nearly the whole} the proposed amendment, and is put into operation—an 
of it. And what more did the gentleman overlook in the} it will assuredly be the duty of the department to put it 
report? Why, that since that officer had taken charge | operation--it will require an additional expenditure of 
of the department, the postage has been increased to the} sum of $80,000 at the least, and perhaps’much more; fo: 
amount of $140,000, and increased facilities of mail trans-| since the last session, when the probable expense of carry 
portation to a large amount have been extended to the | ing it into effect had been reported, every member wh 
people: and the department was not yet insolvent, as the wanted a new post route had gone and stuck it into th 
gentleman was very ready to insinuate; for there still re-| bill, w hich, instead of one hundred and fifty new routes, 
mained in hand a hundred and forty odd thousand dollars, | now contained three hundred. One route had been put 
after providing for the deficit of $82,000: but it was indis- | into the bill, on which, he was told, in all probability there 
pensable tothe proper conduct of the department, that it} would not one letter pass in two w ecks. No doubt, 
should at all times have a surplus of funds. ‘The gentle-| that, in reference to that route, the committee had been 
man from New York, whose candor Mr. D.said he at all) differently informed, or they would not have admitted 
times admitted, and particularly on the present occasion, |into the bill. Looking over the bill, he found also in on 
had gone on and said that every man should vote or speak | case two routes over one road—that is, from the same po nt 
in this House without any regard to his personal pre-|to the same point: one of these, however, he believed, 
dilections, and should always labor to lay before his con-| had been struck out. The establishment of these unneces- 
stituents the truth in regard to every department of the|sary routes may serve to give post offices to individuals who 
Government. Any attempt to eveninsinuate thatany mem-| want the power to frank letters; and some man on each of 
ber of this House would ever attempt to deceive his con- these routes, who has a spare horse and a little boy to rid 
stituents by a garbled statement of the contents of public do- | it, may find employment for both: but, sir, it does seem \ 
cuments, would bea gross disrespect tothis body. So that ime, that the Postmaster General would understand th 
when any member of this House tells a part of the truth, | routes infinitely better than the Post Office comuttee can 
and not the whole of it, I always suppose that it is a mis-| possibly understand them. He is better acquainted with 
take: for no member could be suspected of taking a scrap | the existing routes, and with the bearing of new routes 
of a document here and a scrap there, and putting them relation to them, so as to prevent the routes from running 
togcther, for the purpose of deceiving his constituents. |into one another, &c. Members of this House may uncer 
{ will not believe it: if I were disposed to believe it, 1| stand very well the roads within their respective districts; 
wronld not—at least. T would not sav so here. Now, sir,| but whether the conversion of them into post roads wou! 
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be 7 penetlly ‘beneficial, they are not so good or . disinte- BU CHANAN, who st ited that the Senate were waiting for 
rested judges. One member’ $ constituents comes to him, the appearance of the managers, and the proposition of 
and tells him, ‘‘I want a mail route by my house.” He is}an amendment to the resolution by Mr. 
an old friend, and has supported the member at all times, | were subsequently negatived, 

through evil and through good re port, and the member | Mr. POLK moved to ame nd the resolution, by inserting 
cannot refuse it to him. But, if the discretion was left to] ‘* this day,” instead of ‘* from time to time;” and this was 
the Postmaster General, as proposed by the amendment, | accepted by the mover as a modification, as this would 
those routes which were likely to be of general use, would| give the House an opportunity of discussing the question 
be put in operation, while others of a different description | of its continual attendance, to-morrow. 

W ould not. Mr. D. said he trusted, therefore, the amend-| Mr. PETTIS objected to the attendance of the House 
ment would be adopted. Pass this bill, said he, and what} in the Senate chamber, which he conceived to be entirely 
will be the result? Why, although the appropriation has| unnecessary. ‘There were two or three hundred bills 
been struck out of this bill, you involve the department in|already on their table, which it would, he thought, 
an increased annual expense of a hundred and fifty or two| be better to dispose of, with the utmost promptitude. As 
hundred thousand doijlars. ‘The Postmaster General will|to not having a quorum present for the despatch of the 
be compelled to require an appropriation from the treasury 


| public business, should such be the case, it would be 
tocarry on his department. That is not calculated upon| sasy to try the effect of a call of the House. Upon the 
by the people. They will not approve it. They are| 


Dwicuat, which 


question of the adoption of the resolution, he should call 
willing that the income of the establishment shall be ex- 
pended for its support, but they are not willing that the 
treasury shall be called upon to furnish the means of ex- 


for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. DODDRIDGE moved to ls ay the resolution upon the 


table. 


Negatived. 
tending it. And, sir, we ought to pause, and stop until] The resolution of Mr. Horrman was then carried; 
the funds of the de partment shall be in a state to allow us} On motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, the House 
to go on adding to its expenditure, by establishing hun-|itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Drayron in 
dreds of new routes at a time. the chair, and repaired in procession, accompanied by 

[After Mr. D. closed his remarks, the House adjourned | their officers, to the Senate chamber, where, having been 
without taking the question, either on the bill or the|seated, the impeachment was proceeded in. 
amendment. } The Representatives, after some time, having returned 
\to their own hall, in like order, and 

Mr. DRAYTON having reported, on motion of 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, it was resolved, that when the 
House adjourned, it should adjourn till eleven o’clock to- 
morrow. 


and, 
resolved 





Monpay, December 20. 


The House assembled at twelve o’clock. 


JUDGE PECK. 
Mr. HOFFMAN begged permission to trespass for a! 
moment upon the time of the House. It would be recol-} 
lected that to-day was fixed upon for proceeding in the 
trial of Judge Peck, in the case of that individual’s im-| 
peachment before the Senate of the United States, It was, 
in his opinion, advisable that the House should attend, even} 
if only in the first instance to prosecute 
the Senate; and, with this view, | 
resolution 


The House then adjourned. 


Teespay, Decemaper 21. 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee 
the case before | to which was referred the letter of P. Duponceau, 
1e submitted the follow: ing | presenting House a flag of American silk and manu- 
: facture, m: an the ean mge. report: 
Resolved, That this House will, from time time, re-| ‘*Vhe Committee on Agriculture, to which was refer- 
itself into a Committee of the Whole to attend in| red the letter of Pe ie S. Duponceau, to the Speaker 

the chamber of the Senate on the trial of the impeach-| of the House, announcing his presentation to the House 
ment against James H. Peck, a judge of the United States’| of a silken flag, bearing the colors of the United States, 
district court for the district of Missouri. : | made of American silk, reeled from cocoons, and prepar- 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, in support of his resolution, that|ed and woven by John D’Homergue, silk manufacturer, 
it was not dictated by any spirit of idle curiosity to wit-| the entire process in the manufacture of the same having 
ness the proceedings in the Senate chamber on so solemn| been performed in the city of Philadelphia, report 
and interesting an occasion, but from an anxiety to ascer-| ‘* That they consider this specimen of American indus- 
tain the principles upon which such an important matter/try, applied for the first time to the production of a fabric 
was to be conducted, in order that the presence of the|in such general use in the United States, in the purchase 
House, before the highest tribunal in the Union, might give | of which, in foreign countries, several millions of 
effect to a case which would be a subject of discussion|are annually drawn from this country, 
ee the country, and which would form part of; cious to the culture and arts of the United States; 

r public history. ‘The trial of an impeachment was a| and that Mr. Duponceau, for his patriotic exertions in 

proc eeding of a grave nature; it was never instituted but for! promoting the culture of silk, and in his efforts to excite 
the purpose of “punishing those offences which the ordi-} the attention of the people a the United States to that 
nary laws could not reach; and as such, it was, perhaps, | important branch of industry, deserves the commendation 
be tler that it should be attended with all the solemnity] of his country. The prronr: ‘Pr have received a commu- 
possible such would be the interest manifested} nication from Mr. Duponceau, detailing various import- 
to witness its progress, that it was doubtful to him whether) ant facts and remarks in reference to the bill entitled 
they should be able to obtain’a quorum in that House during| ‘ An act for promoting the growth and manufac 
the time that the proceedings upon it were carrying on in silk,’ which they have appended to this report 
the Senate. linformation of the House; and the committ 

Mr. DWIGHT said he concurred with the gentleman! resolution, and recommend its adoption by 
from New York (Mr. Horrman] in the propriety of the] ‘* Resolved, That the flag, 
House attending during the trial; but this resolution seemed} United States, presented to this House by 
to imply the necessity of its continual attendance. He} ponceau, of Philadelphia, made * Amer 
was desirious the House should meet at eleven o’clock, prepared ind woven by John D’Ilomergue, 
in order to give the House one hour for their own business. |turer in the city of Phi lade ly yhia, be 

After some remarks from Mes WICKLIFFE and’ Hous: t that it! 
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Election of President and Vice 


the S Ss Sneaker, i in some conspicuous part of the hall of sit- 
tings of this House.’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER moved that the report and letter 
therein referred to, lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY called for a division of the ques- 
tion; and the question being put to lay the report, &c. 
on the table, it was decided in the negative—yeas 45, 
nays 74. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the reso- 
lution submitted by the committee, and it was determined 
in the affirmative. 

Subsequently, the report and letters were ordered to 
be printed. 

THE IMPEACHMENT. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, rose to ask, for his own 
information, whether it was expected that the managers, 
in the absence of the House, were to conduct the trial of} 
the impeachment against Judge Peck. The hour for the 
trial had now arrived, and it was necessary for the House 
to take some order on the subject. 

Mr. HOFFMAN hoped that the same course would be 
pursued by the House to-day, as was taken by it yesterday; 
and he accordingly submitted, for the consideration of the 
House, the same resolution that was yesterday adopted by 
the House. 

The resolution was then read, and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. STRONG, the House 
meet to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. HOFFMAN, the House then resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. CamBRELENG in 
the chair; and, 

On motion of Mr TAYLOR, the House, as 
tee, proceeded to the Senate chamber, further to attend the 
trial of the impeachment against Judge Peck; and, after 
about two hours and a half spent therein, the committee 
returned to the hall, and the Speaker resumed the chair. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the said Committee of the} 
Whole, reported that the committee had, according to 
order, again attended the trial of the suid impeachment in 
the Senate, and that the court had adjourned till to-mor- 
row at twelve o’clock 

And thereupon the House adjourned. 

» 


AND VICE 


Wepwnespay, DecemMBur 


PRESIDENT 
DENT. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, from the select committee 
much of the President’s message as relates to an amend- 
ment of the constitution respecting the election of Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the United States, reported, 
in part, the following joint resolution; which was read, 
and laid on the table: 

Resolved, &e., That the following amendment of the 
constitution of the United States be proposed to the seve- 
ral States, to be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part 
of said constitution, when ratified by the 
three-fourths of the said States, viz. 


ELECTION OF PRESI- 


No person shall be hereafter eligible to the office of 


President of the United States, who shall have been pre- 
viously elected to the said office, and who shall have ac- 
cepted the same, or exercised the powers thereof. 


THE IMPEACHMENT. 


Mr. DWIGHT submitted a resolution, in subs 
qi uiring the House to meet each day at eleven o’clock 
during the trial of the impeg achment of Judge Peck; and 
that at twelve o’clock it would resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and proceed to the Senate for the 
purpose of attending the trial. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, called for the 
nays on the adoption of the resolution, 
ordered by the House. 


yeas and 


and they were 


agreed to} 


a commit-} 


on so 


Legislatures of 


tance, re-| 
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Prevident. —The Impeachment. 


Mr. PETTIS opposed the scsiheiiliie He said that a 
resolution was offered at the last session of the House to 
attend on the trial, but the House only attended one day 
When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Horrxas 
offered his resolution on Monday, there was no time for 
discussion. Yesterday, the House pursued the sam 
course ason Monday. He hoped the resolution would | 
rejected, if for no other reason than that the proceeding 
was wholly unnecessary. If the House had no busi nes 
before them, gentlemen might indulge their curios 
attending the trial in the Senate. For himself, he had i n 
such curiosity. ‘There wasa great number of bills on the 
docket, which required the action of the House; it ws 
a short session; and, if the House attended every day jn 
the Senate during the trial, there would be little or; 
thing else done. He thought the interest of the peop! 
the United States generally should be taken into co, 
\sideration; the House had appointed able managx 
|}conduct the impeachment; and these managers liad ( 
clared that it was not necessary for the House to att 
Why should we go? asked Mr. P. Why neglect 
public business to gratify our own curiosity’? Mr. P. « 
cluded by expressing the hope that the House would 1 
be compelled to go to the Senate in a body. 

Mr. DWIGHT said that the gentleman who had | 
taken his seat, had remarked that, in attending the tr 
of the impeachment, gentlemen wished to indulge th 
own curiosity. Let me ask, said Mr. D., if the Re 
| senty ative s of the nation have not a higher motive f 
ing so? Were not the House bound to attend in t 
| fulfilment of their constitutional functions? Mr. D 
| prehended that the public business might be attended t 


{ 


rs to 


| 





|and yet the House be able to attend on the trial. 
After a few words from Mr. PETTIS, 
| Mr. CLAY moved to amend the resolution | of M 
i Dw IGHT, by inserting the words *‘ until otherwise « 
‘ed; so that the House should at any time have the | 

| to rescind the resolution. 
| Mr. DWIGHT accepted the amendment as a 
i tion of his resolution. 
| Mr. DODDRIDGE preferred the resolution ori; 
| offered by Mr. Horrman on Monday last, and mov 
ic onsideration as a substitute for that this day citer 

Mr. Dwienr. 
After some remarks by Messrs. DODDRIDGE, 

| MAN, and STRONG, the amendment was re jectec 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved an amendment; w , 
supported ina few words: when 

Mr. HAYNES, believing that the opinion of the 1 
bers was made up on the subject, called for the p: 
question. The call wassustained by the House—y« 

The previous question was then put, in the followin 
words, viz. Shall the main question be now put? and 
cided in the affirmative. 

The main question being then put, viz. on the adopt 
of the resolution offered by Mr. Dwicurt, it was d 
in the negative-—-yeas 84, nays 87. 

So the House decided to leave to the managers th 
ducting of the impeachment against Judge Peck. 

The bill to establish certain post roads, and to dis 
tinue others, coming up as the order of the day, it \ 
|on motion of Mr. DANIEL, in consequence of the 
|sary absence of Mr. Wick.irre, who offered a prov 
it on Friday last, ordered to lie on the table. 

The House then went into Committee of th 

Mr. Macexs in the chair, and took up the bill for the re 
lief of Bernard Kelly, of Georgia. The report of t 
committee and the evidence in the case were read. Th 
bill was supported by Mr. THOMPSON and Mr. FOs 
TER, of Georgia, and Mr. JOHNSON, of Ky., and oppos 
ed by Mr. WHITTLESEY and Mr. STERIGERE; t 
latter of whom moved to strike out the enacting clause ol 
‘the bill. 


mo 
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The motion was negatived; whereupon, the committee 
rose, and reported the bill to the House without amend- 

ment. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
reading, by yeas and nays—yeas 71, nays 49. 

The House then adjourned. 


| 


a third 


| 


Tuvurspay, DecemBper 
NAVY YARDS. 


rhe following resolution, yesterday submitted by Mr. 
Pearcr, was taken up for consideration: 

“ a’ d, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed 

eport to this House the annual sum necessary to main- 
taina navy yard for building and equipping of ships with 
d s patch, under the present navy regulations, with the pro- 

ble annual amount of deterioration of buildings, and inte- 
a of the money disbursed in the erection of buildings 
necessary for a navy yard.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN (chairman of the 
said he should like to hear 
doption of the resolution. 

Mr. PEARCE replied that he would gratify the gentle-| 
man. He assured him that he had not acted unadvisedly 
n submitting the motion; for he had taken the pains to 
consult with the Secretary of the Navy, and it was offered | 
with his approbation. The subject had been brought be-| 
fore Congress ut the last session; the number of navy yards | 
vas then stated to be too great: and it was manifest that if 
were m navy yards than was necessary for the} 
int , that the expense to the nation of support- | 
ing them was greater than it need be. He believed that| 
he « xpense of maintaining the several yards amounted to} 
$300,000 annually. ‘The object of the resolution was to| 
»tain such information as would enable the House toac tun-! 
srstandingly when the matter should be brought before it. | 

. HOFFMAN stated that, by aresoluti on of the House, 
‘omm.ttee on Naval Affairs alre ady had the subject 
the and he hoped the gentleman from Rhode 
1 would consent that the resolution should He on the} 
until he, Mr. H., could confer with the committee. | 
thought it probable he should be able to do so to-mor- 


Naval Committee) 
some reasons offered for the 
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EARCE remarked that he had no great objection | 
table 


resolution lyir ng on the for a day or two: but | 
House would recollect that this would be a short ses- 
that the information was wanted fo 
ie House. Certainly no disrespect w 
is the Committee on Naval Affai 

the gentleman would agree to the 
Mr. HOFFMAN said that the information now sought} 
ould be obtained through the Committee on Naval Af-| 
fairs. He thought the adoption of the resolution wholly un- | 
necessary, and would conclude by moving that it lie on the | 


sion, and 
of t 


varie 


r the action | 
8 ita nded to- 
rs; and he trusted that} 
reference at this time. 


yle 
vie. 


The motion was agreed to. 
CHE IMPEACHMENT. 


Mr. HAYNES sub ure the followin: solution: 
Resolved, That, during the trial of the impeachment now | 
ding b oe Senate, this House will meet en at 
hour of eleven o’clock in the fore and that, from 

to day, it will resolve itself into a Committee 7 ae 
, and attend said trial during the there- 
of, and until the conclusion of the 

In support of this motion, 
Mr. HAYNES said, whatever difference of opinion there 
might h been on this su fore, the proceedings 
of yesterday must convince every gentleman of the expe- 
ch icy of the course now propos: d. Whilst the House} 
yesterday found itself withouta quorum, he saw that among 
the absentees were gentlemen who had voted against the | 
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Navy Yards.- -- -The Impee achment. -- Pay of Me mbers. 


| proposition for attending the court of impeachment. 


to adopt it. 


|member chose to attend the 


| sorry if the 


{members during their absence 
f 


| tee of the Whole, when they returned from the 
|the House, 


ithe 


f . 
[H. or R. 


“He 
meant not to charge any members with impropriety on 
this account, but mentioned the fact to show the expedi- 
ency and propriety of passing this resolution. It appear- 
ed to him, indeed, to bea sfigular proceeding, on the 
part of this House, that when the only precedent i in exist- 
ence was in favor of the course proposed in the resolution 
now under consideration, the House should have refused 
Could it be pretended that there was any dif- 
ference in the magnitude of the present case and the for- 
mer case of impeachment, which justified different forms 
of proceeding in the two cases?’ He presumed not. The 
same personal liberty, and the same inalienable rights, gua- 
rantied by the constitution of our country, were involved 
in this case as in that of the impeachment of Judge Chase. 
Without going unnecessarily into the merits of the case, 
or consuming one moment of the time of the House, Mr. 
H. hoped that his motion would prevail. 

Mr. TUCKER opposed the r esolution. He considered 
it to be the duty of gentlemen to cont inue in the House, and 
attend to the ‘pub slic business of nation; and, if any 
trial ‘ i him account to his 

duty He should be very 
agre ed tu; and he called for 
— and nays on its adoption. 

- HAYNES said he would ask the gentleman from 

aa Carolina how members of this House were to ac- 


constituents for his neglect of 


resolution was 
_ 


| count for it to their constituents, if, in consequence of the 


absence of so many members from the House during the 
trial, some le gislation should be defeated which ought to 
succeed, and some succeed which ought to fail. In look- 
ing at this matter, Mr. H. said he viewed it as a practical 
question. Every one must know what an interest would 
be excited and felt in this trial at almost eve ry moment of 
it, and that it would be impracticable for this House to 
transact business whilst that court was in session. 

Mr. TUCKER repeated the question put to him by Mr. 
| Haynes, and replied, that he should hold himself guiltless 
if such should be the case. If blame should attach, it would 
be to those who had not discharged their duties, by re- 
maining in the House. If any important measure should 
be adopted, affecting the interests of the constituents of 
from the sittings of the 
House, let those members account for it ne best could. 
He should attend to what he conceived to be his duty. 

Mr. PETTIS, of Missouri, rose to ask the favor of t the 
House to allow this question to be taken by yeas and nays. 
Whilst up, he said, he would make remark. The 
gentleman fro a complained that a quorum could 
not be kept yesterday. But, said Mr. P., when it was 
; doubted whe ther there was a quorum, it was found, on 
the Speaker’scount, that there wasa quorum. Experience 
sufficiently proved that a quorum could not be got to at- 
tend the court; for, on the last attendance of 
the honorable Speaker and tl 


one 
m Ge org’ 


the House, 
1e chairman of the Commit- 
court to 
returned almost alone , two or three members 
only returning with them. The root of all difficulty in 
| this matter was, in fact indisposition of members to 
id » the business of the 

The House 
nays; and the question 
resolution of Mr. Haynes, 
nays 60. 

So the House de ae to attend t 
| peachment of Judge Peck 
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twenty miles going to and returning an the seat of the| 
General Government. 
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{[Dec. 24 


T he House theu pr canal | to consider the motion mad 
| by Mr. Jouns, on Friday, that the resolution adopted on 


Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, demanded the question of conside-| | the previous day, on the motion of Mr. Harness, that the 


ration; and the question being put, it was dec 
negative, by a large majority. 
Mr. CROCKETT stated, 


that, at the 


ided in the| Monee do, from day to day, attend the trial of the 


last session of} 


im- 
sachmentof Judge Peck, be reconsidered. 
Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, moved to postpone the furth 


Congress, the bill **to amend ¢ An act authorizing the State} consideration of the motion till Monday next. 
of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect titles to certain} 


lands therein described, and to settle the claims tothe v 
cant and unappropriated lands within the same, 

18th April, 1806,” was rejected, and that a mot ion was 
afterwards made that the House reconsider the same; 
which motion was laid on the table. He rose for the pur- 
pose of moving that the House do now proceed to consi- 
der the said bill. 

The motion was negatived—yeas 74, nays 86. 

JUDGE PECK. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, Mr. BUCHAN AN} 
rose, and said, that, as the House had determined upon] 
attending the trial of the impeachment of Judge Peck, he 
would make a motion that it now go into Committee oi 
the Whole for the purpose. 
solution which had been this day adopted, on the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia; yet, had re- 
solved on attending the trial int 
it ought to be punctual in its attendance. 

The SPEAKER observed that he 
the duty of the Senate to notify the House 
when it was ready to proceed in the trial. 

The House according] ly resolved itself into a Committe 
of the Whole, Mr. 
ceeded to the Senate to attend the trial of Judge 

Having returned, 
and thereupon the House ac 


as the House 


on each day, 


Peck. 


jjourned. 


Frrpay, Decemper 24. 


Mr. JOHNS, after a few introductory remarks, moved 
that the res: lution ye sterd: ty ado} yted, on 
Mr. Haynzs, that the House do, from day to day, attend 
the trial of the impeachment of Peck, be recon 
dered; and on his motion he called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered by the House 

Mr. POLK said, that in ee first instance 
ed a resolution of the kind, considering it unnecessary 
for the House to attend the trial of the impeachment. 
The House, on the occasion to which he alluded, rejected 
the mentee offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Dwieut,} and on that day did not attend 
yesterday ee y did. The Senate had been notified that 
this House would attend during the 


} . = 
Judge Si- 


he hi id oppe S- 


trial, and he was 
anxious that the House, though the resolution was adopted 
against his wishes, yet, lopted, should preserve a 
proper degree of consistency. He it of no 
importance that the House should attend the trial; they 
would adjourn to Monday; and if, on that day, a majo1 
should determine against attending, why, be it so; but 
us not be out by every breeze. In concl 
Mr. P. move postpone the question of recon 
to Monday ne 
Mr. 
poned by ge 
After the rece pt on of a 
The House again re 
Whole, Mr. C 
ceeded tothe ate 
i : trial of the impeacl 
| to their 


» House 


be ing ac 
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ly 
let 
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ae ision, 


blown ab 
d to 
xt. 
yi iking ho objectic 
eral consent. 


s.deration 


1 ' li 4° Ty ae sat 
JOUNS >; 4S MouUcH Was post 


numov¢ 
ihe 


sel 
hall, 


s° 
adjourn 


glint: 
sULIONS, 


he Senate, he thought that) sferwards returned to their 


the motion of 


a-| yeas and nays on agreeing to it. 
’ passed| the House. 


i 


He did not vote for the re-} 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


CaMBRELENG in the chair, and pro-| 


Mr. CaAMBRELENG reé ported progress; | 


| introduce any ma 


| had offered the resolution. 
|of a more 
| words as possible. 

| tion advocated the 


‘| year 


; | further progress; 
considered it to be} prog ; 


Mr. JOHNS opposed the motion, and called for 


They were orde mea | 


Mr. STERIGERE moved to lay the motion of Mr 
Jouns on the table—and onthis motion Mr. McCREERY 
called for the yeas and nays, but the House refused to 
order them. 

The question was then put on the motion of 
Strrericenr, and decided in the 
nays 79. 


M 
affirmative—yeas 96, 


JUDGE PECK. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, Mr. BUCHANAN 
moved that the House do now resolve itself into a Com. 
mittee of the Whole, for the purpose of attending the trial 
of the impeachment of Judge Peck; which motion 
agreed to. 

Mr. CampreteneG was again called to the chair, 
the committce proceeded to the Senate chamber. Having 
hall, the committee reported 
and thereupon 
The House adjourned. 


Turspay, DecemBerr 28. 
THE TARIFF DOCTRINE. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. HOW. 
Resolved, That the following reports, made by the 
mittees on Commerce and Manufactures, on the subj: 
protecting duties upon manufactures, be printed fo 

use of the House: ee made 10th February, 1802 
port. made 18th February, 1802: ans made 8th Ma 
1802: Report made 16th April, 1802: Report mad 
February, 1893: Report made 25th January, 1804 

Mr. WICKLIFFE called upon the mover of th 
lution to state the reasons for it. 

Mr. HOWARD said that he was always acer ng 
’ into the House that might giv 
to debate, and he certainly would not “thes, offered 
resolution if he had not supposed the object in 
be of such acharacter as to justify the a n of 
small porticn of the time of the House. Upon ir 
the old journal, recently reprinted, he had found 
such 7 ore were made; and, being curious to see tl 
purport, he had searched fur a printed volume contail 
them, 0a had experienced such difficulty, that he 
obliged to resort to the manuscript records of the House, 
and in that form he had read the re ports in question. 
was desirous to give em a more attentive examunat 
than was possible in such a cursory reading, and 
thought some of them, at least, worthy of the perusal 
every member of the House, r the opini 
the leading politicians of the nation 1 the years lt 
1803, and 1804. ‘This was one eaiiail upon whicl 

But there was another 1 

ature, that he would state in 
The reports mentioned in the 
policy of protecting manufactures, : 
committees of the whole House, 
to have been discussed, until, in the 
» referred to the Committee of Ways 


tter 


yiew 


Was 
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as indic ating 


general 1 as 


res 


were referred to 
whom they appe: 
1804, the yw 


ir 
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|}and Means, at the head of which was a disti ngui shed gen 
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tleman of Virginia, now absent on a foreign mission. In 
of the re — the existence of 1 Europe 
ef peace of 1802) was assigned asa reason for the 
adopti on of the policy of protecting domestic manul ic- 
| tures; and he presumed that the return of ‘ war fre! ights, 
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pe 
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as the committee 
s ibje ct was not afterwards pressed. ;, however, 
nothing more than a conjecture. But certain 
the constitutional power of C ongre ss toim pose protectins 
d ities Was assulne ds 


“ 
aS a pos stulate, in asmuch as the re ports 
were based entirely upon the exercise of that power. 
the present posture of public when the existence 
of such a power was denied, eal made to the 
great tribunal of public op . considered it to 
the duty of the Hous is from its past re- 
yrds, and throw before nation, whatever could tend 
in the slightest degree hed any light upon a question 
such magnitude ars 1802, 1805, and 1804, 
of smen the 


looked 
peru hist although he 

s no believer that all w isdo mM was confin- 
i to ouranc yet, up aq on of constitutional 
the of enlightened politicians who flou- 
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to pass for whatever 
worth, and no more. The existence and| 
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believed, were not generally known; atleast his 
wn limited ieee s had with 
1em; and he had the refore the 

solution. 

Mr. SPEIGHT 
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ion had convinced him 
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He repeated that d to printing 
im because of its being intended to operate 
1 public opinion, and bee of 
nting them. 
CAMBRELENG said that he differed so far rom his 
rom North ¢ that he would publish every 
meerning the exercise of this power by Congress. 
had a great reverence for antiquity; and i 
rts of 1802, 1803, and £804, he o- ( 
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no difference of 
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the Government would revise i 
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TARIFF 
resumed the of the 
moved by Mr. Howarp, of Mary- 
Hand, for printin certain ports of the Committees on 
and Sisnelihenes m the ars 1802, 1805 
with Mr. Ramsey’s motion to amend the reso 
wuse to be sent to the Le 

Union four copies of such reports,when oe 7 

“ee ARD ae ed th nt proposed | 
, he said, proposed to give more 
atta than they deserved. He was not 
her before the House or the 
evidence of the constitutionality of 
means of assisting the formation 
on ul} the subj When printed, 
reports would doubtless be reprinted in the public 
journals, and would thus be circulated. They will alto- 
make but a few and he was unwilling to 
nd such a matter as that to the Legislatures of the 
sufficient importance 


ral States, not dec a it of 
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a of the di gnity of the Legislatures of the several 
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The Tariff Doctrine. 


iad just stated to the House t! 
reasons which induced him to decline accepting the ame: 
| ment of the gentleman from North Carolina. ‘The sam: 


r ) | reasons operated upon him in now declining to acc pt th: 
on the state of the finances, made 15th March, 1828; report proposed by the gentleman from New York. His object, 
of the Committee on Commerce, made 8th February, 1850.’’| he said, was a limited one, and confined to a short 

Mr. HOWARD said that he was sorry that he could not| of time. As the idea had gone abroad that the party y } 
assent to the amendment, and, in stating his objection to| came into power with Mr. Jefferson was opposed to dutic 
it, it would be necessary for him to be more explicit thar | for protecting manufactures, he wished to show that t] 
he was yesterday. An impression has gone abroad, saic | opinion was unfounded. His motion aflirmed nothing 
he, and has been carefully cherished bya certain descrip-| denied nothing—it sought only for truth. The p: 
tion of politicians who are opposed to the system of pro-| 


pat} 
tection of manufactures, that the party which elected and 


He moved to amend the original proposition by adding Mr. HOWARD said he | 
the following, which he hoped the gentleman would ac- 
cept as a part of his motion: 

** Also the report of the Committee of Ways and Means 


1 
oP | 


desired by the gentleman from New York had noth 
1 ind} do with the point of his inquiry, and he could not, t! 
sustained Mr. Jefferson were opposed to that policy. This} fore, accept his amendment. 
question, Mr. H. said, was now before the nation, and his} Mr. MALLARY said he had been opposed to the 
only object was to throw such light upon the question, as 
would enable the people to decide it correctly. The| 
amount of talent in the nation without these walls 
many hundred fold greater than that within them, 
wanted not the aid of this House to form 


Thus, when the House spread before the people the} overloaded by amendments, if the present one was : 
materials from which to form a judgment, it had done its} ed. He had no fears of this kind. He wished, for 
duty. The opinion that the party which sustained Mr.| self, to go back to the early periods of the Goverm 
Jefferson was averse to duties for the protection of m nu-| far and wide, so that the wisdom of the sag 

factures, had been sedulously instilled into the public|in the councils of the country might be diffused ami 
mind. ‘That, opinion, however, was wholly crroncous.| the people of the present day, and their opinions 
The publication of the reports in question, taken in con-| principles be widely disseminated. For his p: 
nexion with the tariff law of 1804, would show that, from] should like to know what had been the sentiments of H 
the year 1802 to the year 1804, the party which sustained] ilton and Jefferson on the subject now agitated, and 
Mr. Jefferson not only sustained the constitutionality of| their principles were. He had risen to express his 
such laws, but actually passed them. If this was made} that the House would bestow a hberal indulgenc 
out by this publication, it would go to remove erroneous} that all that was required to be printed, by the resol 
impressions, which, like all other erroneous impressions, | and amendment, would be granted for the public inf 


ought to be removed. Re viewing the provisi ns of the}ation. The principle s of the early legis] ators of the ¢ 
act of 1804, Mr. Hl. said it was clear th: 1 


ment of the gentleman from North Carolina, becau 

thousand copies of the latter report had been print: 
was] the last session of Congress. He declared himself in 
and| of that offered by the gentleman from New York. 1 
an opinion. | feared, by some gentlemen, that the resolution wou! 


ar that, in passing it,| vernment were not to be lightly treated. The Ho 
Congress had acted under the power of which the consti-| heretofore ordered a reprint of the old journal 
tutionality had since been called in question. All that he| asked Mr. M., who reads or thinks of them? Hei 
wished to show, by printing these reports, anda reference] there they were consulted, to be sure, when son 
to the act which was founded upon them, was, that the} dual wished to know how a member or membersh 
party which is now suppose d to have been hostile to the} on certain questions; but, as matter of history, tl 
power of protecting manufactures, actually did sustain that} of comparatively little use. ‘The matters calle a ft 
power. What effect this fact would have upon public} resolution and proposed amendment would, on t 
opinion, it was not his province to determine. It was suf-| trary, be universally read by the people of the | 
ficient for him to believe that the measure which he pro-| States. Ife hoped, therefore, the House would « 
posed would remove from the public mind ‘rroncous| printing. 
impression, and he wished, therefore, that it should not} Mr. ARCHER said that the object of the motion 


gentleman from Maryland, it was apparent, wa 
s amend-| supply any defect of information in this Hous: 
gentleman had avowed that his purpose was polit 


an ¢ 


be encumbered with other matters foreign to this object. | 

The question was then taken on Mr. Speier’ 
ment, and decided in the negative. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked the assent of the gentleman] produce, by the weight of the authority of the Hor 
from Maryland to add to his proposition the report of the] effect; -not to inform the public mind, merely, but t 
Secretary of the Treasury in March, 1792—the first re-| duce a party effect. He submitt l it to the g 
port made by him: when money was wanted to pay the| himself, whether such an operation was any piu 
public debt; in which he refers to that fact, and states} proper duty of this Hous Hic would asl 
that when the object of payment of the debt is accom-} consisted with its dignity? Whether the 
plished, these taxes will be no longer necessary. ‘Th« | by the mover was one which the Hor 
time is approaching when that question will come up, | 
and this report would be useful. He took occasion to say, | 
that he concurred in the policy of reducing the duties on! have been inconsistent, let them be ret 
raw materials, and he would go as far as any one to pro-| is this House the proper organ to do it? 
tect domestic industry, by repealing, not increasing, the} [Mr. A. here made an allusion to the distant 
taxes on imports. That was the policy of the act of 1804. 

It has not been the policy upon which Congress have sinc« 
acted; for they have protected industry by heaping taxes 


as proposed, to mere party purposes’ 


lone of the persons implicated in such a charge, 
to be Mr. Ranvoien,) but Mr. HOWARD ros 
\ | claimed any such allusion or object. 

on all the necessaries of life, acting with particular oppres-|_ Mr. ARCHER said, on the face of the 


sion on the agricultural interest. But, Mr. C. said, he} well as by the avowal of the mover, these papers w 


would not go into that matter now. Mr. C. mentioned| to be printed for the information of the House, butt 
another report, which he wished included in the motion.| serve party purposes; which, he repeated, was 
These two reports, he said, interesting as they were, he| the proper dutics 01 the House, which, 


resoiu 


had not been able to find in print, except in th wes of} not lend its authority to any such purpos 


the United States Gazette. He hoped the gentleman} Mr. WAYNE, of Geo., commenced some 1 
from Marvland would consent to inelude th favor of the amendment; but had uttered one o1 


in bis motion. tences only, when 
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A message was rece ived from the ‘ 
sitting as a court of impeachment. 
The House then forthwith resol, ed itself 
e of the Whole, (Mr. Marriy, of S. 
proceeded to the Senate 
trial of Judge Peck. 
Having afterwards returned to their hall, 
reported further progress; 
rhe House adjourned. 


Senate that they were satsetbie system. Why not, said Mr. W., suffer Mr. 
Jefferson’s own report, on the same subject, to be given 
into a Com-|to the public? Why not permit him to speak for himself? 


C. inthe chair,)| He believed the reports were only to be found in the 
chamber again, to attend | library of Congress. 


Mr. DRAYTON said he was not disposed to make any 
the commit-' remarks on the merits of the reports called for, either by 
and thereupon the gentleman from Maryland, or the gentleman from New 

|\York. ‘The House, he observed, had no right to adopt 
ee the resolution or the amendment. He hdd no 
). dou ut all would recollect a foint resolution passed last 
The House resumed . consideration of the resolution ,S¢ssion, , prohi iting the expenditure aaa contingent fund 
, Howanp, ordering the printing of certain reports; for any pri nti 1g other than that called for by the current 
amendment proposed yesterday by Mr. Camurecenc business of either House. All oth« . printing must be paid 
ne under consideration— ‘for out of the treasury, by the ordinary process of an ap- 
Mr. WAYNE observed that, when the hour expired! propriation bill. He would, for the satisfaction of th 
to state the distinction between | House, ask the Clerk to read tl 
ie resolution of the gentleman from ve and oe he alluded. And, after it had I 
rentleman from New York. ‘There was no such differ.|that the resolution and amen 
*n them as would justify the House Sak tine Committee on the Lit 
‘ ! o thi other. Lf the object of the gen- Was 291 it 
tleman from N w York, in submittin; g hisamendment, w MILEAGE OF MEMBERS 
toinform the public of Mr . Jefferson’ 3Opl nions, onacertain 
j i , upon wn ut principle will the House reject Mr. CHILTON submitted the following resolution: 
unendment, nda lopt the resolution of the gentleman} esolved, That a select committce be appointed, with 
from Maryland, whe it calls for the doctrines promulgat-| instructions to inquire into the 
L by the ame i 3 and that, too, wl 
bj ct of the rentl 
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Public Expenditures canete to him aa most proper 
committee to refer the subject to. 


Mr. CHILTON said he had no objection to such a refer- | 


ence of it. 

Mr. JENNINGS, after a few observations, moved to k ay | 
the resolution on the table. 

Mr. CHILTON called for the yeas and ‘hays on the mo-| 
tion, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH called for the re ading of the pre- 
sent law on the moans of the mileage of members, and| 
the law was read by the Clerk. 

The question was then taken on laying 
on the table, and decided 
nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. 


the 


Anderson, Barnwell, Buchanan, Dud- 


ley, Edward Everett, Gurley, Hammons, Haynes, Hinds, | 


Jarvis, Jennings, Kennon, Norton, Henry R. Storrs, Vin- 
ton, Edward D. White, Wilde.—17. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angel, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Barber, Barringer, 
Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, Bell, James Blair, John 
Blair, Bockee, Boon, Borst, Brown, Cahoon, Cambre- 
leng, Carson, Chandl Claiborne, Clay, Clark, 
Coke, Coleman, Condict, Conner, Cooper, Cowles, Craig, 
Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, 
inshield, Daniel, Davenport, Warren 
Desha, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Drap 
ton, Duncan, Dwight, Eager, Earll, Ellsworth, 
Evans, Joshua Evans, H. Everctt, Findlay, Finch, 
Forward, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, 
Grennell, Hall, Halsey, Harvey, Hawkins, 
land, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
[hric, Ingersoll, Irwin, W. W. Irvin, 
M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kendall, Kincaid, Perkins 
King, Adam King, Lea, Leavitt, L: Lent, Lewis, 
Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Marr, Martindale, Mar- 
tin, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, 
McIntire, Mercer, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Pat- 
ton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Polk, Potter, Randolph, 
Reed, Rencher, Richardson, Roane, Russel, Sanford, 
Scott, W. B. Shepard, A. IL. She pperd, Shiclds, Semmes, 
Sill, Smith, Speight, Ambrose Spencer, Sprigg, 
fer, Sterigere, William L. Storrs, Strong, Swann, Swift, 
Taylor, Test, Wiley Thompson 


| , John Thoms 

Trezvant, Tucker, Vance, Vari Verplanck, 

ton, Wayne, Weeks, ickliffe, 
Yancey, Young.——160. 

The question was then ] 

lution, and it was agreed t 


Archer, | 


Chilton, 


Crocheron, C 
Rk. Davis, 


rown- 
D« nny, 
r, Dray- 
George 
F¢ rd, 
Green, 
Hodges, Hol- 
Huntington, 


Richard 


> 
iW 
iis 


Hlunt, in 


Johns, 


“oOmnte 
compte, 


mn, Tracy, 
Washing- 
\ illiams, 


um, 


Whittlesey, 


thie ption of the 


i 


1 
clo 


ut on 


oO. 


reso- 


Fripay, Deci 

After the reception of 
lutions, 

Mr. CROCKETT made 
House to reconsider the Tenne 
refused, by a vote of 69 to 97. 

THE CLAIM OF JAMES MONROE. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. MERCER, r 
itself into a Committee of the Whole state 
Union, Mr. Martin in the chair, on the bill reported at 
the last session for the rele f of James Monroe. 

This bill is in the following words: 

[ Be it enacted, &Fc., That the Secreta 
be, and he is hereby, authorized a 
be paid to James Monroe, cut of any unappropriat 
neys in the treasury, the sum of $67,980 96. 

Mr. MERCER, in aspecch of something like 
length, explained the merit this bill, and the grounds 
upon which the committee had gone in reporting it. 
advocated the passage of the bill with his usual eloquenc« 

Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, made 
against the bill, 


MBER l. 


ricty of petition 


an unsuccessful me 


land bill. 


ssee 


solve dj 
on the f the | 


ry of the Tr¢ 


nd required to »cause 


asury 
to 


d mo-} 
’ 
an hour’s 


s of 


} 
tr ner T 
rong speech 


The ¢ “la im of James Monroe.—. Asylum = the e Bi nd.— The me achment. 


go Ne 
resolution | 
in the negative, by yeas and} 


Stande =| 


-|tion of the gentic man pa 


He} 


; | tion of 


pque S 


SEATONS REGISTER 


$e 


— AN, 


ae. Ww HIT TLE SE Y, of Ohio, fellowed. on ‘the 
|side of the question. 

Mr. GORDON, of Virginia, and Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
lof New York, vindicated their constituents from reflec: 
jtions upon them in consequence of their interpositior 
| favor - this claim. 

Mr. COKE, of Virginia, expressing a desire for furt! 
}examination of this subject, moved for the rising of ¢] 
|Comraittee of the Whole. 


The committee and the House adjourned to M 
| day. 


rose, 


January 3S, 18351. 
ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, presented the 1 
morial of the New England Asylum for the ae 
| observed that the subject of this memorial was one o 
jterest and importance: it was a very ably drawn pay pe 
land contained much valuable information. The 

was one new to the House, and comparatively so to t 
public. As there was no standing committee of the Ho 

to which it appropriately belonged, he would submit 
motion, (which he made with sincere reluctance, know 
the just aversion of the House to the multiplication of 
lect committees, ) that the reading of this memorial be d 
pensed with; that it be referred toa select committee, a 
be printed. 

| After inquiries from Mr. WICKLIFFE id M 
| HAYNES, as to the nature and objects of the memorial 
the motion of Mr. Everert prevailed, and the subj 
was referred to aselect committee of seven—69 votes to 54 

Mr. RICHARDSON submitted the following resolut 

Resolved, That the Committes on Revisal and Unfin 
ed Business be instructed to inquire whether any 
\ be devised and adopt ed to ¢ Xp« dite thi fe) 
ness before this House; and to report thereon by r 
or otherwise. 

Mr. PEARCE opposed the reference of the resolut 
to the committee proposed; he thought that the bett 
ference would be to the Committee on Retrenchment 

Mr. RICHARDSON thought that committee had t 

uperintendence of all the business before the House, 

1e knew of none better to entertain the subject of lus 
solution. There were no less than two hu 
lying from the last ion, and he thought 
course should be taken to « xpedite the business bef 
the House. 

Mr. McCOY said that 
idopted alr 


is it was s 


Monbay, 
t 


sul dy 


al 


sures Tha 


} } 
hnaread t 


over sess 


a great number of rules had | 
cilitate the s of the Ho 
was rather disposed to rely on th 
to help us along, than to make any more. If the 1 
ssed, it would change thie \ 
ness; this changing of form 
been tried too ofte n, andthe more rules we had, the v 

the House seemed to get along. He therefore moved 
| lay resolution on the tal 
The motion pre vail d, 
table ac 


busine 


1 
idy, to 


iid, and he 


method of doing bus 


the yle. 
and the resolution was laid on th 
cordingly. 


THE 
JOINS moved 


IMPEACHMENT 
to take up the motion offered 
} } yt 
mithon adop 


— Monda 
motion of Mr. 
=a se 
the Whole, for the 


y last, to reconsicer the reso 
Haynes, on the instant, 

would daily resolve itself into a Committ 

purpose of attending the trial of 

jimpeachment of Judge Peck. 

Mr. JOHNS called for the yeas and nays on his moti 

jthey were ordered by the 
lye as 117, nays 48. 
The question then recurred on the adoption of the 
Mr. Jouns, in other words, to reconsider t! 
Haynes, and he calied for the yeas and nays ¢ 
tion, They were ordered by the TLouse 


} 
on he a 


ithe 


| 
|} Mr. 
| 
} 


House, and, being taken, sto 


| Mr. 


also 
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James Manves—ernare Kelly. [H. 


did not think i it wiaiehi his whi le to | one handed and seventy-three dollars and eighty-two 


ter upon any argument on the subject; he believed the | cents principal, two hundred and eighteen dollars and 


m dail of ge ntlemen w 
sot unnecessarily cons 
Mr. HAYNES woulk 
a former occasion. 
ion, and trusted that 
attend the trial. 
Mr. SPENCER, of 
stated the progress of 


ere already made up, and he would| twenty cents interest, and forty-three dollars and eightv 
ume the time of the House. lcents. costs, making in the aggregate four hundred and 
1 not recapitulate what he had said | | thirty -five dollars and eighty-two ce nts, which was reco- 
He was opposed to re considera-| vere d by the Postmaster cman al against the said Kelly, 
the House would still continue to/in the district court of the United States for the State of 
Georgia, and paid by the said Kelly to the Post Office 

New York, in a few brief remarks, | Department; the principal having been lost by the said 
the trial; that all the witnesses for} Kelly, in his office, which was conmuanes by fire in the 


» prosecution had been examined; and he pre -sumed | year 1805, while the said Kelly was acting Postmaster in 


it two days would | 
spondent; when the 


e sufficient to examine those for the| the town of Washington, es said State. 
defence would be ope ned. He was} Mr. McDUFFIE said, if he understood the principles 


n favor of the House conti nuing to attend the trial. of the bill under « es n, oo involved a violation of re- 
Mr. PETTIS did not know where the gentleman from} pe ated de cisions of the House. If an officer of the Unit- 


New York procured h 


is information, | that two days would} ed States is to be discharged from all liabili ty merely by 


e sufficient to complete the testimony in the case. It} his own statement, he would venture tostate, that it would 


vas probable quite as 


examination of the 


: 
much time would be consumed in Ibe attended with dangerous consequences. He did not 
witnesses for the respondent as for| pretend to be minute ly informed in relation to the cir- 


yrosecution. Whether the time were to be short or| cumstances of this case; but if a public officer is to be not 


ng, howe ver, with hi 
House intended, at th 


im the question arose, whether the} }only exonerated from the payme nt of the money in his 
present session, to do any business? | posse ssion, but to be refunded the interest accruing there- 


was wholly unnecessary for the House to attend; and|on, he looked upon it as dangerous to the interests ofthe 


could be no be 
nion of ge ntle men, 


en present at the tri 


quently thirty, and 
re been said, we cot 
th ; heal Was going on; 
be kept in the Sen: 

ic House decline 
ind he hop red the y wo 
Mr. SPENCER sai 
part of the trial wo ild 
the House. Of the 
them had given 


D 
t t} 
, i 


cr 
I 


cic 


+t 


tter evidence that such was the| United States. F Re 
! e fact, tl h dnever| Mr. WAYNE said, that when a public officer, visited 
than the fact, that there had never ’ ] 
ial more than fifty members—more | by a calamity which could neither be foreseen nor pre- 
even so few as twenty. It had be -| ve nted, comes before this House for relief, two inquiries 
tld not keep a quorum here while | present themselves: one 1s, how has the loss occurred? 
‘ - ; . ? > the } 1 
the facts were, that a quorum could Che second is, what was the condition of the individual, 
: pa ; 
ute; and why, asked Mr. P. should and whether he had exercised proper care in the dis- 
. . , > 1 es : } . . 
going? It was wholly unnecessary, | charge of his duty It was clearly shown in this case, 
} 1 + } 
uld determine to st: ay in the Hall. that the claimant was in possession of the money; that his 
es . ‘ wa “eS oad 
1 he felt sure that the remaining | character as a public officer was unimpeachable; that at 
or aS . . — 1 1 a nn 
not take up much more of the time the hour of midnight the fire took place which consum« d 
| .P ~} ate 
Witnesses for the respondent, three his house, goods, money, and papers. nder such cir- 
positions, and he felt certain that} cumstances, he knew of no stronger case that could be 


wo days would be amply sufficient to conclude the ex-| pres¢ nted to the House. The time, the place, the cir- 


nination of all the ev 
Mr. HOFFM ae SAK 
ite taken by the Hou 
House had, in the 
icheda judge of the 
us trial until they had 
iccused; and now, 

r the defence was ab 
udy to say, we have 
at can be said to pro 
thing in favor of h 


Ilouse would be do 


court had vdjour 


} 


reason for agitating 


P ae rmance of their high powers, im-| ap' logize for 


idence icumstances, were of such a character that no better test: 
| : ; a 114 lea 
Il that ne was induce?, from the last} mony than the claimant’s own oa th could be adduc 


i 
° 7 ' ’ . } 1 T ) T 
se, toofier a single argument. This Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said he rose merely to 


ap] irent inconsist« ney vb tween the 
» United States; they had attended} vote he forme AV (ay ipon this bill, and that which he 
heard all that had been said a rainst felt himself in du y bounc give now. When this bill 
when the examination of witnesses| was ordered to be en nd read a thir 

Mut to take place, gentlemen were | voted for it; but h Should vote against 

heard enough; we have hear 1 all} When he voted for this claim some days a 

ve the judge guilty, we wish to hear | ver} little about it. “Hi sat on the outskirts of 

is innocence. He considered that | where it was vs ry diffic ult to hear ™ at 

ng injustice to itself not to attend. | had taken many tl HNgs oF unted, 

ned to Wednesday, and he saw no found, on examination, d not exist. 


) 
he question of attendance at Strip t 


me. He hoped the House would have some regard | toner him 


? } c 
$s Character for con 
lsee no nec« ssity 


, he woulc l movet 


l 


JOHNS called for the yeas and nays on this motion 


al 
sistency, if not for justice As he} was no testim« 
for acting on the resolution at this| very con lu 
hat it lie onthe table. 


icy were ordered by the House. 


being taken, they stood—yeas 55, nays 11! 


SO the House refuse 


Chi question was t 


resolution, and decid 


Here the hour 


Cpire 
i 


- , - 
d to lay the resolution on the t 
hen put on the reconsidera 
led in the affirmative t : 
1 for the consideration of resolu- |] \ ons and temptat 


his would b 


JAMES MONRO! 


~R mad 


relief 


RNARD KELL) 


ean . 

poor, unfortun: 
rdshir This 

Ls iad of oe aig ms hardship. ‘This 


cle rations as tl 


member of the 
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, 


against the claims of even a political enemy, when well| Mr. WHEVTLESEY said, the case of Fisk, alluded | 
supperted, nor to admit those of their best friends without | by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. THompsen,) was 
sufficient proof. \no means analogous to the one before the House. _ F's! 
But, Mr. B. said, he was not disposed to argue against lcase rested not on his own testimony. He was not wit! 
the bill. He was willing that every gentleman should!twenty miles of the place at which the robbery was 
vote for it who could reconcile it to his notions of public | mitted. The committee had not taken into conside: 
duty to do so; and there were several reasons why he | either his testimony or statement in the case. Fisk’s oy 
should like to vote for this claim himself, if he could do 


son was the clerk from whom the money was take: 
it with propriety. Itecame froma quarter where but few |the amount taken rested not on his oath alone, bu 
favors of any kind were asked for, and still fewer grant supported by the testimony of three other witn: 
ed. The bill had been reported by a committee that he |'The marks of violence were evident on the doors 
highly esteemed, and was supported both by his ] al| house, and the robbers were vigilantly pursued. 

and political friends. If, therefore, he thoug i Mr. SPENCER said that the Postmaster stood 
half right, he would vote for it. But, | ing’, he |light of a trustee for the Government; and the q 
did, that the passage of this bill would hol ‘ncou-jought te be, not one of strict legal accountabilit 
ragement to eve ry delinguc nt postmaste r in the United 


States to burn up his office and commit perjury and for- 


should be viewed as a case in equity; and he show: 
- decisionsin the courts of chancery that this case w 
gery, and that it would, in its tendency, overwhelm the] which entitled 
? 
ll. 


i dthe claimant to the relicf asked f 
The Postmaster was in fact a trustee; he v 


treasury with a torrent of unjust demands, h¢ s com-| bi 
pelled by a sense of public duty to vote against | bound to keep the public money any more secure th 
: Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, in rey t | bj }own property; and if it be satisfactorily proved t] 
tions urged against the OV 

)] 


vn property was destroyed by 
Brain, of South Carolina, s: . n his hand reports] p 
of committees of the Hou e, , ‘ | 


e of equity, he was exonerat 
ty to the Government incurr 
fifty cases involving: precisely the s 


pi as those | in his posses ion. 


embraced in this claim, in which relic fhad been extended. | Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, ¢ p 


He cited on a former occasion, when the bill was before | and the principles laid down by the gentlet 
the House, the case of J. D. Hays, in which the on -| rk, [Mr. Spencer.] Noagent of Governme 
timony on which his claim rested, was the solemnity of|be allowed to relieve himself from his respons 
his own oath, and a certificate from , igh-} Government by his own oath. If our 8,000 p: 


I 


bors. He did not advocate the principle f allowing, in}in the United States were allowed to doso, the p1 
as sufficient t mm lof the treasury would not soon be so flourishing 
his own interest was involved: but wl 


ull cases, a man’s own oath 


whe use had|/ have been lit was. It is the uniform custom 

ior years acte d on the | rinciple invol 1 ‘ase under | Post Office committee not to receive the testimo 
} ~ : } | ' as. . . \ 
consideration, without any evil results, | hough individual support of his own claim. He t 


case of the unfortunate Bernard Kelly ss! the gentleman from N 
lected as an exception. 


need by 
eerous, if sanctioned by the H 
He cited several vas an evident distinction betw 
lied on to suppor t 
claiming relhef. 
ble and honoral 
himself 


agent and that of a 
“the one should 
Hous ie case before 
. HOFFMAN al ) Oppos d the \ 
from New York; and 
ho was benefited by 
5; from a trustee. 
Ir. HAYNES w ould not st P 10 Moot 
officer of the Gencral Government 
entitled to the sam i 
from South Cat 


Ah hist) 
ore the Hous 
iV, when an officer of the 


; d by a calamit 
himself, and could find 


theref 


ef had been « 
, of Massachuset 
f the extent of credit to be 


“ase, or wheth - st slic ul 


to al 
si 


low the 

r. STERIGERE op 
i 

course pursu Ll} h 


befor 


but 


ners. 
rlit the bill ought to 
Mr. CHILTON asked for 
utmost importance in a yt ; va it W Mr. THOMPSON asked t1 thdrawal of tl 
yc Seen whether at t Y he 1 ’ t moment, which being done, Mr. T. p 


house of the 


a i 


w that in the se of Fisk, alluded to bef 


gentleman from Ohio, 


Treasury, showins 
> es 
( | n th 
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Denmark and the United States.—British Colonial Tyade.-—The Fifth Census 


her, that the collector was ordered to deposite the re-| ing not less favorabl 


e than it now is; and to the act not 
ipts of his office monthly in bank, except so much as/ spc cifving the terms upon which British vessels coming 
wild be necessary to defray the current expenses of the from the Northern colonies should be admitted to entry 
ice. He showed that the collector applied to Congress) into the ports of the United States; an apprehension was 
for relief, and brought the deputy collector forward as a} entert ‘ined by the Government of Great Britain, that, un- 

In reply to the objections urged against the der the contemplated arrangement, claims might be set 
lim, that it was not supported by the production of the|up on our part, inconsistent with the | i 
‘i 


ie 
rs and drafts from the Post Office Department, ted by our minister, and with the terms } 


‘ to which she was 
stated to have been lost, the fact that the} willing to agree; and that this circumstance led to expla- 

- of the claimant had been consumed by fire, and all, nations between Mr. McLane and the Earl of Aberdeen, 

pt away, was a sufficient reply. : respe cting the intention of Congress, and the truc 

Mr. PEARCE called for the pre vious question; which | struction to be give n to the act re fe 


. ? 
é 

i 
f 


ss. 


ropositions submit- 


col- 
¢ sustained, 
Mr. CHILTON called for the 
re ordered, and tl 
is 38, nays 114. 
PEARCE now 
1e House sust 


To the interpretation given by tl 


Fil \ ben 
ays, which, not hesitate to agree. It was quite c 
ie question decid in the negative the amendment referred to, C 


intended to prec! ide future 
revious que stion, intercourse between the United 


ait 


the British dominions; and the 

. . ' ’* > . 4 } 

> main question was then put, ‘* Shall the bill pass?” | sion to restrict, in terms, t t 
os 


1 , the importati 

Lit was decided in the v Dy) and nays/|tions of the country to which 
14 " lintentiona 

\ reiectec nade by 


r 

3, navs 1 
] 

I 


O Uii¢ 


‘ ° — — \ were l ng ss al the 
DENMARK AND THE UNITED STATES. epee ‘ ae whic] yern 
' of ‘ ‘ ICs Willis Set itl 
the SPEAKER laid before the House the f | lat of the two countric , and by the provis 
ssage from tl Presid F ‘ . ¢ 


@} 


t i i Sta 3 he t mercial treaty between them. 
House of Fe esentat > . huted Sta ‘ Actu s view i. bie . 
; i 


BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


SPEAKER also laid 
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H. or R.] The Impeachment.-—-Railroad from Baltimore to ae. {Jan. 4, 1851 
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department ought to have taken upon himself to issue;} Mr. DR AY’ TON said that it appe ared to him that ¢ 
because, although the law itself made that limitation the] observations of the gentleman who had just sat dow 
instruction from the department, the deputy marshals} were at variance with the object he appeared to hay 
would probably not have discontinued the enumeration,| view. If the course suggested by that gentleman s| 
as appears to have been the case, when it was dis-|be adopted, the Senate would be led to believe t} 
covered that it could not be completed within the precise} House did not again intend to be present during: the 
time fixed by the act. Having been informed by the]If the resolution proposed by the gentleman from D 
clerk in the department having charge of the business, | ware, as amended, should pass, then it would be in 
that no return would be received after the 1st of Decem-]| power of the House at any time to attend, and the s; 
ber, the deputy marshals had ceased the enumeration at} would consider that it hs id not abandoned the trial. 1) 
that time; so that the Secretary of State must now have] expressed his preference for that resolution. He | 
time to communicate with those marshals before they will] been in favor of the resolution first offered by th 
resume the enumeration. In regard to the apportion-|tleman trom New York, [Mr. Horeman,] proposin 
ment of representation under the new census, this bill} the House should attend at the opening and 
ought not to interfere with or delay that object at all.|the trial; he now hoped that the resolution on th 
in 1820, the returns were not entirely complete, yet the] would prevail. 
apportionment was fixed, so far as the returns were re-| Mr. HAYNES would say nothing of the de] 
ceived; and afterwards, when the additional returns from] from precedent, nor of the manifest inconsistency of 
Alabama came in, a supplemental law gave that State the| House. He hoped it would hereafter act with m 
benefit of it. Mr. S. said he should, in a very few days, | sistency, and he suggested to the gentleman from D 
move to take up the apportionment bill, which should be] ware to strike out the words ‘‘until further notice.” 
passed at an carly day, or the delay might produce to Mr. Jouns not consenting, Mr. H. made that mot 
some of the States the inconvenience of an extra session off Mr. STORRS, of New York, briefly addre 
their Legislature, to arrange their representation under} Chair. He considered that the passage of the reso] 
the new apportionment. ! would be an indirect way of abandoning the impeachin 

Mr. WHITTLESEY moved to strike out of the bill the} The House, by its vote of to- says had determined 
following words: *‘unless their returns shall be made] it would not attend the trial; but he wished the § 
within the time prescribed by this act;’’? but the amend-]to be notified of the intentions of the House by a | 
nent was ee by Mr. STORRS, and was negatived. | message. He should vote against the amendment 

On motion of Mr. BAILEY, the following additional]a view of submitting a motion to strike out the wl 
proviso was adde i to the bill: the resolution after the word ** Resolved,” and insert 

“And provided further, T hat no person be included inthe | amendment. 
returns made under the present act, unless such persons The question was then put on striking out the w 
shall have been inhabitants of the districts for which such] ‘* until further notice,” and ae termined in the negat 
returns shall be made on the Ist day of June, one thou-} Mr. STORRS then moved to strike out all aft 
sand eight hundred and thirty | word ** Resolved,” and to insert— 

That the managers appointed to conduct the im] 

for a third reading to-morrow. oe of James H. Peck be instructed to atte: 


Ce 


Thus amended, the bill was ordered to be engrossed 


THE IMPEACHMENT. rial of the said impea chment, at such times as the $ 
(shall appoint for that purpose; and that the atte) 
e House then proceeded to reconsider the resolution | of the House be dispensed with until otherwise ¢ 
submitted by Mr. Harnes on the 23d ultimo, relative to} by the House; and that the Clerk communicate th 
attending the trial of the impeachment of Judge Peck. {lution to the Senate. 
Mr. WILLIAMS called for the yeas and nays onthe} Mr. JOHNS had no objection whatever to the 


question of its adoption, and they were ordered by the|ment. His sole object was to give notice to th 


House. of the course which the House hadtaken. He a 
The question was the ‘n put on the adoption of the reso-}it as a modification. 
luti vn, and was ided i gative—) eas 69, nays 118. Mr. DRAYTON asked if there was not already 2 s 
Mr. JOHNS submitted t the following: rate resolution, passed by the House, instructing tl 
Resolved, ‘Vhat a message be sent by the Clerk of the|nagers, to the same effect as the above. 
House, informing the Senate that ‘the on of Represen-| The SPEAKER anwered in the negative. 
tatives decline further attendance during the trial of the} The question was then put on the adoption of th 
impeachment of Judge Peck. | lution as amended, and decided in the affirmative, v 
Mr. DRAYTON moved to add to the resolution the}a count. 
: ‘ sl further notice:”? whic! 
parrot cout epi eovivetion of his motion, [RAILROAD FROM BALTIMORE TO WASHIN 
“4 } TON. 
said that he was opposed to the} 
gy of the resolution, though he wi ot pr ‘The bill authorizing the construction of a lateral b1 
ipply, at the present moment, what he should} of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad to the city of W 
| r meth thought, |ineton, came up for consideration; when 
rate that Mr. SEMMES submitted the following amendme: 
adopted| Sec. 1. And be it enacted, ‘Yhat the said road s! 


‘ial of the |located over such ground, and have such cours 


a resolution | direction, as engineers, authorized and appointed by 
us that proposed by the gx man from Georgia, would | Government, shall determine and advise. 
be to tie up their hands. Though all along opposed to Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That the said company 
ic Hou ittending the trial, } he thought the resolu- | not make any higher charges for tolls on transpor 
offered : per one. iter v further re-/on any part of the road to be constructed between B 
marks, Mr. B. said that no gentleman would here: t/more and the District of Columbia, than are allow: 
¢ ! att : law for tolls and transportation from west to east, ¢ 
Baltimore and Ohio railro ad, except asa thorized bi 
econd section of this act. 
Sec. 3S. And be it enacted, That unless the s 


] 
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tween Baltimore and the District of Columbia is commenc- 
ed within one year from the passage of this act, and finished 
within three years thereafter, this act, and all the privi- 
leges which it confers on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, shall cease, and be entirely void and of no effect 
Mr. SEMMES said, it became his duty, as one of the 
Repre sentatives of Maryland, which has so deep an inte- 
rest in the proy 
sort of the amendment he had offered. Not 
unticipating that this bill would be called up to-day, said he, 
[regret that Ihave not had time for ré flection, which 
would enable me 
its great importance demands. 
it national work, one w 
whole United States, 
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Railroad from Baltimore to Washington. 
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! 
| with a view to the public good, and the public good only. 
| Again, let us look at the District end of this road, and 
here we find the same kind of difficulties and embarrass- 
}ments. Whether the road will enter Georgetown or 
or at what point of either city it will enter, 
is a matter of doubt and uncertainty. There are several 
| practicable routes, all of which have their advocates; 
and at present it is uncertain whether the road will diverge 
to the west, and pass through Anne Arundel and Montgo- 
}mery to Georgetown, or whether the facilities for con- 
| struction are such as to permit it to proceed-in nearly a 


n 
n, 


| direct line to this city, where, in my humble opinion, it 
| ought to come, if practi 


cable; but of one thing we are 
n, that each interest will endeavor to have that route 
selected, which will best promote its own particular views. 
Such, sir, is the nature of man, and we may talk as much 
we please about patriotism and disinterestedness, but 
self-interest is the great moving principle which gover 
mankind, and most of us will obey its impulses. 

I confess that I do not even pretend to rise above this 
| feeling, but, like other men, am anxious to promote what 
i 1 believe be the best interests of those who sent me 

he I believe that, examination by competent per- 
the most advantageous route will be found to pass 
through the very heart of my district, and will advance 
interests of my constituents; believing this, as 
- general reasons of a public nature, I am anx- 
impartial and independent tribunal, which 
‘ests or loc il fee lings to gratify, shall de- 

+; and if Tam disappointed, I will most 
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T The trave ling on this route is already immense; and when 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is completed, and this 
District filled with a population probably greater than 
that of the city of New York, the travel and tr ansporta- 
tion will so greatly i increase, that 1 know of no improve- 
ment of the kind, that is likely to prove so valuable to the 
proprietors. 


the time when the road shall commence and be completed; 
and provides, that all the rights and privileges confe rred 
by this bill shall be forfeited by non-compliance. It may 
appear rather invidious to plac e the company under this 
restriction, and I wauld not do so, if I did not believe 
that such a course is strictly correct, and not only correct, 
but due to the best interests of the country. 

This contemplated road is « great public highway, of 
impor tance 
structed as soon as possible for the public convenience; 
at the same time, it holds forth great advantages to the 
proprietors. It is right and proper that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company should have the power to 
construct it if they please. ‘They are the pioneers in this 

valuable species of internal i improve ment, which is likely 
to produce an entire change in our internal commerce, 
and even to change the face of the interior of the whole 
country. Their public spirit and enterprise have seldom 
if ever been equalled, and never surpassed; and they have 
embarked their private fortunes to a very large amount, 
in what at the time was considcred but 
ful experiment; and they have zealously and ably pushe d 
forward this great work, till success is no longer doubt- 
ful: but although it will prove a blessing to the country at 
large, such have been the almost insur mountable difficul- 
ties they have had to contend with, and so great the ex- 
penditure of money, which is usually the case with a first 
undertaking, that it is doubtful whether it will prove pro- 
fitable to the stockholders. For these reasons, sir, when 
are now about to construct an addition to this great work, 
we ought, 
the nation, 


at best a doubt- 


to confer the power on the same company, 


who have acted as pioneers in the great undertaking, in| 


order that the certain — which will arise from the 
work, may remunerate any losses which they may suffei 
by the other, w hich, whether it prove profitable or 
profita! »le to the stockholders, will certa 


un- 
inly, 


3ut still this amendment is necessary. 
unforeseen occurrence may prevent the construction of this 
road by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company; 
should unfortunately prove to be the case, we ought to re- 
serve the power, and, after a reasonable time, confer the 
same privileges on some other company 
construct the work; and there is no dan 
comes necessary for the Le gislature to cre a new cor- 
poration for the purpose, but that the whol manor ic 
can, at any time, be obtained in the city of Baltim 

twenty-four hours. Money 


blessing. 


\ 
ger, even if it be 


ate 


re, 1 


have before stated, promises to be very profitable, and 
will be eagerly soucht after. 
ASSAY OF GOLD. 


Mr. CARSON offered a resolution providing that a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the expediency of cs- 


tablishing an assay office in the gold regions of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. FOSTER suggested that Georgia also should b¢ 
added to the resolution. 

Mr. CARSON said perhaps it would be better to say 
‘*the gold regions in the South.” 

Mr. HAYNES thought that rather too extensive arange. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina. We can find a littl 


gold in our State. Suppose we add South Carolina, too 





to the whole country, and ought to be con- | 
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The resolution was finally adopted, 
‘gold regions of the South;” and the number of the 
committee directed to be five. 

The special order of the day having been announced, 

Mr. VERPLANCK moved that they be postponed, w ith 
a view of going into Committee of the Whole on the st at 
of the Union, to take up certain appropriation bills, whic! 
The third proposition which I have submitted, directs |it was of importance to pass. 


QUESTION OF 


The motion was agreed to, 
Committee of the Whole, 
took up the bill ** making appropriations for carrying into 
effect certain Indian treaties.’ 

Noamendment being offered to the bill, it was laid asid 
and the committee then took up the bill for closing ce: 
tain accounts, and ‘¢ making appropriations for arrearag: 
in the Indian Department.” 

Mr. VERPLANCK stated the object of the 
no amendment being offered, 


rise; when 
Mr. 


United States, 


The Chairman decided that the motion was not in orde: 
HOFFMAN said that when the House was in Con 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, an 
called up which had been referred to it, and 
thought his motion in order. 

The SPEAKER rose, and sustained the Chair in its « 
The special orders of the day had been pene 
for the purpose of going into C ommittee of the 
to take up certain bills. 


Mr. 


might be 


cision. 


the 
Mr. VERPL 


submitted; and the 


we}his book. 
HAYNES appealed from the decision of the ¢ 

as liberal and generous representatives of|and addressed the committee at some length in supp 
ppeal, and what conside red the proper cour 
HOFFMAN wit 
HAYNES ther on his appeal from the de 


Mr. 


Nir. 
Mr. 
of the Chair. 


The SPEAKER said that, as the motion had been wit 
drawn which gave rise to the appeal, the appeal fel 


course. 


The committee then rose, and reported the two | 
and they were ordered to be engrossed for a third re: 


to-morrow. 


The bill ** authorizing a change 
Illinois and Mi 


d for the 
taken up. 
The re port of the 
case having | 
Mr. 


to be very 


| good as was expecie d. 


the House 
which he [Mr. Mc¢ 
Mr. IRVIN, 


the Stat 


for 





[Jan. 4, 183 


——— 


with the terms, 





ond whe = 


a an 


and the House went int 
Po.k in the 


the committee was about 


HOFFMAN moved to take up the bill to autho: 
the construction of three schooners for the service of 1 


They had been acted on, 
committee should now rise. 

ANCK stated distinctly the motion h« 
Clerk read the entry he had ma 


lrew his motion; 


ILLINOIS CANAL. 


in the disposal of la 
higan canal’ 


Committee on the Public Lands 
een reac 
McCOY said, that when the 
proposed canal was granted, some years ag 


land on each sidc 


valuable; now, it was discovered not to be 
The land certainly was 1 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and ye 
proposed by the bill to take it back, 
which wouid purchase good land. 


and give scrip f 
He was unwillit 
should pass the bill, and thussanction a 
} could not approve. 

of Ohio, (in the absence of 
of the committec, ) stated the object of the bill. 
that, ee the year 1822, a survey was made 
f Ilinois, of the country lyin ig betweer n Chic 
on the s Mies rly bend of Lake Mic hig: in, and the h 
steamboat navigation on the Illinois river, 
country between those places was found to be 
c analling— the cistance 


from ninety to one ‘ve. 
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Jan. 4, 1831.) 


lilinois 


miles; and the cost of construction about seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Inthe year 1822, and previous to the 
survey made by Illinois, Congress, impressed with the im.-| 


portance of the work, passed an act giving authority to 
that State to construct the canal through the public lands, 
and reserved from sale ninety feet of land on each side of 
the canal for the use of the State. In the year 1827, an 
other act was passed by Congress, giving to the State of 


[H. or R. 


Canal. 


——— —= = = ———— ———— 


him his acknowledgments for the present service. Very 
few words of explanation, he said, would place the House 
in possession of all the facts necessary to a proper under- 
standing of this subject, and very little else than such an 
understanding, he flattered himself, was necessary to 
defeat this bill. 

Some years ago, he said, Congress, on the application 
of Illinois, showing the great importance of a canal uniting 


Illinois, for the purpose of aiding the State in opening the the Illinois river with the waters of Michigan, granted to 
canal, a quantity of land, equal to one-half of five sections} that State three hundred thousand acres of land in alter- 
in width on each side of the canal. | nate sections, lying on either side of the proposed canal, 


The Committee on the Public Lands, at the last session | 
of Congress, considering the immense advantages that} 
must result to the United States by the completion of the! 
proposed improvement, reported the bill now under con- 
sideration. 
render of the land which had previously been granted to 
the State of Illinois; but to guard against the improper us« 
of that scrip, but fifty thousand dollars could be issued at 
any one time; and it was made the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, b “fore he issued a fur- 
ther quantity of scrip, to satisfy himself that the previous | 
grant had been exclusively expended in the construction 
of the canal. The bill, in fact, proposed an exchange of 
scrip for land, and, if the work was successfully prosecuted, | 
it would increase the value of the lands in its vicinity, and 


It proposed the issuing of scrip, upon a sur-} 


to enable the State to construct it. What progress has 
been made, if any, in the execution of the work, we are 
not informed, nor is it very material to this investigation. 
But after the lapse of several years, and after ie of 
part of the land, he would not say the best of it, for he 
was unacquainted with the quality of any of the land 


rm 
S: 
Se 


a 


granted, (on that point all would draw their own inferen- 


ces,) we are told the balance of the land is unsaleable, the 
grant, in fact, valueless, and the canal cannot be con- 
structed for the want of funds. The object of the bill, 
therefore, is, that the Government shall take back the land 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, to be paid, to 
be sure, in scrip, issued by the Government, which is to 
be receivable at the land offices for debts due on pur- 
chases of public lands instead of cash. These are the 


the United States might be greatly the gainers inthe end, | facts, and such are the objects of the bill. 


He would not animadvert on the novelty of the proposed 


even if it were considered a mere matter of speculation. | 
The subject was to be viewed in another light: the canal | scheme—-one which, he believed, was without precedent 
once completed, it would lead emigrants to take that direc-|in this country, under similar circumstances. It is enough 
tion, to settle the vast tracts of uncultivated land in that | that there are other objections to it. The argument most 
section of the country. ‘There were, perhaps, not less than | relied on, is, that when the canal shall have been com- 
thirty to thirty-five millions cf acres in Missouri; not more | pleted, and some say as soon as it is commenced, the lands 
than a million and a half of which probably had been sold. jot the United States, on its borders, will be increased 
In the State of Illinois, an immense proportion of the | several hundred per cent. in value; that it will, therefore, 
public domain was yet undisposed of; and in that part of} De a positive and specific benefit to the Government. si, 
the Michigan Territory, commonly called the Huron coun-|the very same argument was urged when the grant of the 
try, the Government held lands to an unknown extent. |land was sought; and it has been used in this House in 
Without this improvement, th ttlement of this vast tract |€very mstance where a similar application has been made. 
of country would be retarded; but let the canal be once | The alternate sections res rved by the t nited States, we 
completed, and the spirit of enterprise would be seen ex- | were told, would be so much increased in N alue by the 
tending itself in that direction, and numberless emigrants | canal, that the United States were to be gainers and not 
would pour into the country. If we add these advantages | losers by the donation. These arguments have been 
to the increased value of the land in the vicinity of the |found to be fallacious. With all the advantages antici- 
proposed work—if the gentleman from Vir vinia went! pated, and all the ideal value attached to these lands, by 
upon the calculation of pence and farthings, here was to the intended canal, Illinois has not been able to dispose of 
be realized a great gain. From Sackett’s Harbor to the |them at the lowest Government price. If they will be- 
southerly bend of Lake Michigan, there was a continuous |Come so valuable, it is important to the State to retain 
intercourse of about eleven degrees of longitude through | them: this bill will do the State great injustice, by a re- 
the Northern and Northwestern lakes; on the southern |cession of them. It may sometimes happen, but instances 
shores of which, the lands were of good quality, the set-|ate rare, that both parties to a contract realize profits. 
tlement of which was rapidly increasing; and the day was| The United States have now more lands than they can 
not distant, when trade would be carried onin that section You have no use for the money arising from the 
f the United States to a great extent. It was buta few 
years since there were but two or three vessels engaged | 
in the trade of Lake Erie, and, from information re- 
ceived from an honorable member from Pennsylvania, 
some seven or e} 


| 
the se 
led; 


i 

ja 
I 
| sell. 
sales of the public domain, in the opinion of some gen- 
tlemen; and you have now a bill on your table to appro- 
| priate the proceeds to the purposes of education among 


| 


ithe several States. And yet this bill is to make the Go- 
ght steamboats, and probably not less than | vernment a buyer instead of a seller of lands: i buyer, 
one hundred and fifty brigs and schooners, were now en-|too, of lands, not at their value, but at a certain fixed 
gaged in the trade of that lake. If the waters of Michi-|price, when no one knows whether they be worth a 
gan were united with those of the Mississippi, it would be | fourth of the sum. Gentlemen must anticipate—they caai- 
matter of incalculable importance in both a military and /not but foresee, to what the passage of this bill will lead. 
commercial point of view. Under these considerations, | From every quarter where grants of this description have 
he was surprised to find the venerable member from Vir- | been made, and the grantees have not r« alized the amount 
ginia opposed to the passage of the bill. The object of | they had hoped for, applications of the same kind will be 
the bill was a national one, and he hoped the House would| made. Some, for the whole amount in money, [not in 
give it its sanction as such. Let not the object be con- \scrip, as in the present instance, | and others, that you w ill 
sidered in the light of a bargain, but let the bill be sup- give them money for all lands which, by reason of its ste- 
rted with more noble views. }rility, or its local situation, they have been unable to sell. 
Mr. MARTIN, of South Carolina, said it was not the | There is no claim on our justice in this application—there 
first time the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. McCoy] had jis less on the liberality of the House. 
placed the House under obligations by calling their atten-| Mr. MARTIN said he had purposely avoided saying any 
tion to bills of this character, and he for one would tender | thing on the policy or impolicy of the original grant. His 
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showed not only the practicability of making it, 
vast Importance of it in a national point of view. 
*) that the re never was a work of internal improy 


opinions were known on su@h subjects. Nor wo — he 
call in question those rights which most, if not all al : 
admit were vested in the grantees. He assented ‘to a 
enjoyment, such asthey were; but he, for on aehiiia not/ any country, which promised so great a benefit at so smal 
fix an additional charge on the country, and strike out alan expense. He said that it would at once open a fre 
new policy, for the purpose of extending to them addition-} commercial intercourse from New Orleans to New Y; 
al favor. 


jand Quebec, a distance of more than two thousa: 
Mr. DUNCAN said, in reply to Mr. Martin, that it! hundred miles, passing through the most fertile cc 
was true the bill proposed an exchange of the lands for| in the world, and through every climate which is {i 
scrip, which was equal, or ne: ‘ly equ inl to —_ He} between the poles, from north to south. 
ared to that Mr. VINTON was desirous to vote for the bill, 
gentleman, that it was susceptible of pro of, that both par-| stated that the difficulty under which 


he labored was 1 
ties will be benefited by the passage of this bill; taking|such as had been stated by the gentlemen from Virg 


it for granted that the United States has a deep interest} and South Carolina. ‘The amount of scrip on land 

in the construction of this great work, or Congress woul a to be given was nothing in his way—he would 
not have made the grant of land in question. It only re-}lingly give deuble. His great objection was, that it wou! 
mains to be shown, that the donation, or appropriation, | be asacrifice of the fund; for he wasconfident that th 
cannot be used without great loss, and that the State has} would all go into the hands of ‘speculators. The bill 
not resources to progress in the work without this assist-| posed virtually to oo three hundred thousand : 
ance. ‘To satisfy gentlemen of the propriety of the!land of the State Ilinois, and give her scrip fi 
bill beers >the House, Mr. D. said, before he proceeded, with which she could go into the market, and purcha 
he woul d say to the oe from Virginia, [Mr. Mc-|best of lands. The country was a wilderness: the p 
Coy, } that he had the best author ‘ity for say ne that Her lor middling men, as they would not receive cash for t! 


thought, too, as strange as the reasoning < app 


whole of the land propos sed to be surre ndered w: is of & ood | labor, but scrip, would never be able to enter in 
quality y, and not such as he im: rine it to be. Mr. D. |}tracts for construr ting the work, and of consequent tl 
said that an unsuccessful attempt hac i been made to sell} contracts would all be taken by wealthy speculators, w 
the land, but the failure to sell was not on account of the}could afford to carry on the work, and lay out of | 
quality of the soil, or the situation of the land, but it was} money for a time. Hence it would result that the w 
owing to the fact of there being no encouragem« ~ _ ld ‘ 1 would lay between these wealthy speculs 
out to settlers to go on and improve it, ¢ r th ed iob would not, as he had said, be a cash « 
States’ land in the vicinity. He said, ten thousand dollars to comp! 
favorably situated in that respect as the other public cash it might be done for ¢ 
for it was reserved from sale by law, and of course no one 


unt,) and eventually all the lands 1 
would venture to settle on or improve land, without a » possession of the men to whom heh 


hope of ever owning it. Mr. D. said, gentlemen in this}ed. After s me further rem: elucidatory of his 
House appeared to think that all lk nds of qual quality *. V. said, that, if the bill could be thrown into : 
and situation ought to se a for the same srive e, but in this] to obviate his object ons, he would che erfully vote i 
they were greatly mistaken. He said that improvements Mr. MERCER then took the fioor, and in a spee¢ 
and good society gave value to land; if that was not the lsome length replied to the objections raised by the oj 
case, he asked, why were not all the wild lands already} nents of 1 

cold? Mr. D. said he had heard much said against the proviso of the b 
squatters, as they are called, on the public land, but he did | | not obtain;) 1) 
not hesitate in affirming that they had been the means of| Onn } f Y AN W ho wished to g@ive tu! 
selling nine-tenths of all the land that had been sold by|time for the examination of the subject, 

the Government. He said that it was the hard iterpris-| The House adjcurned. 

ing, poor man that first ventured into the wilde! 1 ; 
suffered all the privations and dangers in 1 y such an 
enterprise, who, acting as pioneers, we re follow L by the | Mr. TUCKER submitted the following resolut 
ae fortunate sed wealthy, and sin Aged rived by which he intended to offer as an amendment to the 
them of their homes, and driven further and further intO| resolution re porte by Mr. MecDvurrir, to ame: 
the woods. Mr. D. believed that the lands would inc Stations daa United States, when that resol 
greatly in value, whenever the work was done; : up for consideration: 

knew the State had no means of effecting it, aout olved, ‘That no person who shall hereafter be el 
sale of them, unless this bill should pass; and if the Y Were! president of the I nited States, _ who shall accep 
sold ata low price, (and he believed they could 1 | same, or exercise the powers thereof, shall be again 
for any other at present,) he was fearful the ca nal would] ble to said offic 

not be mac de for many years. Mr. D. asked i \ nuld | Resolved, T hat a 
be consistent with sound policy, or any principle of poli-] q., 
tical economy, for Congress to permit sucha result, 

it would be so easy to prevent it without | \ 
least of it; but, f or his part, he ae d that thre wri’ P AY OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
Government had all to gain, and nothing to lose, by the Mr. CHILTON, of Ky. submitted the following resolu! 
provisions of this bill; by its passage, the funds or land Resolved, That the Comite on the Public Exp 
appropriate d by the Gove rnment will be rend -| ture s be instructed to inquir I into the ¢ xpe diency 
ble, and the State will be able to accomplish adopting some wre egul: ition by oa h members of « 


a very few years. branc h “of th tional Legislature shall receive tl 
D. went into a lengthy argument to show the ad-/|lowance of eight e dollar s per day only for the num! 
vantages of this canal in increasing the val of| days of each session on which the y shall have been in : 
the public lands; all of which, he said, for 1 r fi ty mil tual attendance upon the service ‘of the House to wh 
*y may belong—-unless absent by reason of sickness, 01 
had not n been ae of the House, or when the same shall not be in ses 
nto market. He said the report which he sub-| Mr. CHULTON said that, in offering this resolution, 


this Suet wt 


} 


concluded by moving to an 


» exact motion our Reporter « 
} 


WepNespay, January 3. 


y person who shall be elected P1 
of the United States after the 4th day of M 
833, shall hold his office for the term of five years 


south, and for an immeasured distance nor 
; 
| 


United states, an 


¢? 


tthe bill gave a description inal, and} felt himself placed in circumstances of pecutar deli 
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to pat tic alae facts which might appear to him to have c: IL le e of Accounts, and not of the Speaker, to audit the a 
ed for such an inquiry as it proposes. fut the founda-| counts of the members for their travel to and from the seat 
tion of principle on which he bottomed it, was one which| of Government, and their attendance in the House. 

he could submit to the House without the least reserve or Mr. CARSON, of N. C., inquired of the Chair what 
jelicacy. Mr. C. then quoted from the rules of the House| would be the precise ect of the resolution, if passed? 
the fiftieth rule, which is in the following words: **No| ‘The SPEAKER sa 
member shall absent himself from the service of the House | an inquiry only. 

unless he have leave, or be sick and unable to attend.”| Mr. BARRINGER suggested the propriety of amending 
Under this rule of the House, it was obviously as much the} the resolution so as to conform to the present practice of 


id, it proposed, in its present shape, 


1 
juty of one member as of another, and equi ally the duty of| withholding pay from such membersas are absent on leave. 
ll, to be in aprpreeinn, unless when absent by reason of} Mr. WHITTLESEY suggested a differs 
sickness or by leave of the House. Mr. C. said, he d le-| by inserting after the words **by leave of the Hous 
sed not, so far as it operated on the legislation of the| words **on business of the House.” 
House, to give to the proceedings under this resolution a} Mr. CHIL TON agreed to this modification, accepting i 
trospective operation. If it has been the practic e of | as a part of his motion. 
iny member of this House, or of the other House, to| Mr. CARSON wished to know what would be th 
.bsent himself from the House without leave of the} ference between the effect of this resolution and the 
House, and without being detained therefrom by sickne S85 isting rule? 
ind if, while attending to priv: ite business of his own, he} ‘The SPEAKER — that each gentleman must decide 
as been receiving the same pay us those who were con-} that for himself, by sompal ing them. 


ant in them attendance on the House, then, said Mr. C.,| Mr. T HOMPSON, of Georgia, did not know but there 
{ should consider such practice not only a violation of te s| might be good ground for the complaint presented by 
rule, but a direct violation of duty. Mr. C. adverted to| the gentleman from Kentucky. He was himself of opi- 

difference of situation of me mbe rs of this House from} mon, with the honorable mover, that m mbers ought to 
litterent parts of the country. Gentlemen fromthe West | be punctilious in their Atte ndance. ‘To carry this princi- 
were far distant from the endearments of home, and, i f| pl fully out, Mr. T. suggested tothe gentleman to amend 
they were professional men, from the courts which they |b $ proposition so as to require all members who hy ive ab 


ht modi 


accustomed to attend. Thev cannot take horse, or|sented themselves to refund whatever « comps nsation they 
y other convenience for travelling, and go from this} might have received for time during which they were not 


ise to attend their courts. No, sir, whilst others may [in att ndance. i the principle was correct, it shoul 


9 4 . 


are left here to attend upon the business of | operate throughout. 


he termination of the session enables} Mr. CHLLTON said that, for himself, he felt no scrupl 


home, and they are entitled for so doing | in regara ¢ endment suggested; for he could con 


compensation which the law allows. But, if the | fidently say ti not bi Ssent from the Hous 


use should ever occur of members absent ng thems ives} for a5 ‘ bly, 2 I ’ . ed from it SICK 


om the House, attending to private business, it is wron 


» 
| ness. bu 
’ 


ild receive comp Sele et dete aieed had| he thought his 
* attendance. r. C. said he was not ap- gentleman from Georg 
1 what he proposed, he should wound | suggest to lis honorab in return for h yyestion, 


iy ¢ ntl man, tor he asked no more of that h suCuUld Move amend the resolution ac i ly. 


than what the rules of the House already pe-| Mr. THOMPSON de L to mor amendment to 


‘“ : ‘. ] . olit ' 
ptorily require of him, it being his bounden duty to} the resolution. 
id the House regularly from the moment that he ac-} 


pts a seatin it. If he absents himself from the House, 


he sure ly cannot expect compensation for services which 2 en srs. A ahnaer I i Angel 
has not rendered. I presume, said Mr. C., that no}strong, Arnold, Bailey, Noves Barber, Barnwell, I 
itleman on this floor will hazard his reputation by say-! gers Bartley, Baylor, Bell, James Blair, John 
s that itis right in anv member, contrary to the rule, to| Bockee, Boon, Brodhead, Brown, Butman, Cahoon, 
himself, and yi t re ceive comps nsation for the end breleng, ¢ ampbe ll, Chandler, Chilton, 


ng which he has been attending to his own private | ‘ lark, Coke, Conner, Cooper, Cowl 
ness. Lf one member may absent himself without leave, | Crockett, Cre 
1 1 . o } 
y another; for all have equal rights. If this course Davenport, John Da 


indulged in by all, Lask ifit would not put a stop to De Witt, Dickins 
on. My duns to my country, sitting here and le-| Dwight, E: 
, ‘the solemn sanction of an h, is to see} Everett, Findlay 
member performs his duty, whil ‘ndeavor | Gilmore, Gordon, 


2 ; ! ad 
rmmy own. ILshould do an act of violence to my |VCYs Hiawkins, Hay 
conscience were I to remain silent whilst abuses of Hunt, Hun 
s kind are tolerated. Vis, Johns, 


Mr. STERIGERE moved to lay thet lution upon the ikennon, 


: "pad? 
And upon this question the id n ayS were | 4-ClChic! 
; _ ae ] 
tby Mr. CHU TON, which bp & ore “ red by the UAle, 


> 


r. STERIGERE withdrew his motion; and the|"y, 5 Mel 


leration of th aa proceeded. | Nuckolls, Patton, 


WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, inquired whether | Ramsey, Randolph, 
‘oposed to be adopted by the resolve was not | Russel, Santord, 
3 that which is already in operatioi | H. shepperd, 5 
SPEAKER said, that whena member of House |C&r, Spriggs 
‘nt on leave, his attendance ses be chargwed.|5Swanh, 5 
I absent withor ‘ 10 account is}Son, John 
» every member ng presumed to Varnum 


ibsent from sicknes 1 leave. B 


is made 1] tv of e Commit 
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NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Alston, Archer, John S. Bar- 
bour, Beekman, Bouldin, Carson, Coulter, Dudley, E. 
Everett, Gorham, Hinds, Hodges, Howard, W. W. Irvin, 
Lea, Norton, Pierson, Vinton, E. D. White, Wilde.—21. 

So the resolve was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee onthe Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of amending the 
act of Congress, passed at the last session, entitled “« An 
act for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of the Vir- 
ginia line and navy of the continental army, during the 
revolutionary war,” so as to change or alter the first sec- 
tion, as not to require evidence as to the line on which 
the resolution warrant of Virginia issued: also, to amend 
the third section, so as to embrace cases where warrants 
have been located and surveys or patents prohibited by 
law, by which the land is lost to the locator: also, to cases 
of surveys or patents, where, by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal of the State, or United States, the land has been 
taken by a prior or better claim: also, to provide for the 
renewal of lost or destroyed certificates or scrip: also, to 
change the maximum quantity of landallowed to be appro- 
priated by the said act to supply the claims embraced by 
said act: lastly, to make such alterations as the said commit- 
tee may consider just and equitable. 

Mr. HAYNES said that the resolution appeared to be 
of an important nature. He certainly was in favor of a| 
part of it, and perhaps, on examination, he should be of| 
the whole. ‘To give time for a proper examination of the 
subject, he requested the gentleman from Kentucky to con- | 
sent that the resolution be laid on the table till to-morrow. 

Mr. Jonnson making no objection, the resolution took | 
that course. 


ILLINOIS CANAL. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
*¢ authorizing a change in the disposal of land granted for 
the Illinois and Michigan canal;” the question being on che 
adoption of an amendment yesterday submitted by Mr. 
Mercer. 

Mr. M. withdrew hi: motion to amend; and 

Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, submitted the following amend- 
ment, which he accompanied by a few remarks: 

<¢ And provided, also, that said State shall, in every in- 
stance of the application of scrip, apply an equal sum of | 
money from its own funds, or from funds raised by itsown 
authority, to the construction of said canal, of which fact 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall 
be satisfied, before a new issue of scrip, under the provi- 
sions of this act.” 

The amendment was read, and agreed to. 

The question then recurring on the engrossment of the 
bill, 

Mr. McCOY, of Virginia, said he had offered a few sug- 
restions to the House yesterday, and he would submit a 
few more to-day. He looked upon this bill as a kind of 
pioneer, calculated to open the way for similar provisions 
in favor of other States. The State of Illinois was very 
ingenious. She wished the United States to take back 
the refuse land which had been granted her, at the rate 
of $1 25 per acre, while, at the same moment, she was 
petitioning the House to reduce the price of the public 
lands to seventy-five cents peracre. It was well known 
that grants had been made to Alabama, Indiana, and Ohio, 
as well as to Illinois, for the purpose of constructing roads 
and canals. If this bill should pass into a law, he presum- 
ed we could not refuse to pursue the same course towards 
those States, should they require it at our hands. He felt 
no disposition to disturb the State of Hlinois in her posses- 
sion of the lands which had been granted to her, but he 
could not help declaring that he thought it too bad for 
that State to ask the Government to take back the refuse 
part of them. Mr. McC. said he had hoped that the pre- 


| port of the bill. 
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Canal. 


> 


| sent session of Congress would have been allowed to pass 


away, without the introduction of bills for constructing 
roads and canals. He had hoped that the House would 
have passed upon the numerous claims against the Go 
vernment, and been suffered quietly to attend to matters 
of general interest to the nation. But he had been , 
ceived: it seemed the House was never to be left at peace 
—the rage for internal improvement seemed to be as great 
as ever, and, while this was the case, there would be no 
peaceable legislation. He had not, however, risen to 
make a speech; he would take his seat, but he hoped the 
bill would not pass. 

Mr. DUNCAN next rose. He commenced by refuting 
the idea that the lands which the State wished to rece; 
were refuse lands. He thought the best argument h 
could offer against the gentleman’s assertion, that the 
lands were of an inferior quality, would be, to read a let 
ter from Doctor William Howard, the engineer who sur- 
veyed the route of the proposed canal. [The letter wa 
read by the Clerk: it gave a description of the soil, th: 
quality of the timber, &c. &c.] Mr. D. then made some 
remarks relative to the importance of the work, and 1 
quested the reading of a letter from General Gratiot, th 
Chief of the Engineer Department, in favor of the pr 
posed work. [This letter was read also.] Mr. D. s 
he did not wish to trouble the House with any further 1 
marks upon the question now before it. Those whicli ly 
had delivered on the previous day were fresh in the recol- 
lection of gentlemen, and they were sufficient for his 
purpose. He was only sorry that any observations from 
the gentleman from Virginia had made it his duty to tro 
ble the House further upon the subject. 

Mr. BELL addressed the House at some length in sup- 
He was desirous to give some explans 
tion of the reasons which induced him to vote for the bill 
for he should do so, and one reason was, because its pas- 
sage would violate no constitutional principle. Nor did | 
believe it would ever be brought into precedent, as 
been suggested by the gentleman from Virginia, by sin 
lar applications from Alabama, Indiana, and Ohio, 
States named by that gentleman as those to whom p 
lands had been granted for the purposes of internal 
provement. From all he could gather on the subject, t! 
present bill was intended to prevent a sacrifice of 
fund so often referred to, and to preserve it to the 


} 
ie 


lia 


n 
ith 


} ul 
The lands proposed to be reeeded were undoubte 


good; but the country was a wilderness. ‘There wer 
settlements near them, and they were liable to be sac 
ficed to the cupidity of speculators; for none other th 
wealthy men, who were in the habit of speculating in tl 
public lands, would, under these circumstances, becom 
the purchasers of them. But, said Mr. B., let the « 
templated work be but commenced, and the Governm 
would receive back the money they now gave. He coul 
conceive of no greater object of internal improvement! 
than to connect the waters of Lake Michigan with thos 
of the Mississippi; and he recommended to those g 

men who were the advocates of internal improvement, to 
vote for this bill: for no case would ever arise for th 
consideration of a more national or more important 
ture. Alluding to what had been said by the gentlema' 
from Virginia, he would remark that it had been rumor 
that all was not right with regard to the lands that hac 
been granted to Alabama; yet he would say, that eve 
admitting that that State should make an application sill 
lar to that which had been made by Illinois, he would vot 
in such a case as he now intended to do in the present— 
and why? To save the land from being sacrificed. Wit 
regard to Indiana and Ohio, there was no danger of the 
lever applying to Congress for a retrocession of the lat 
| granted to them; they had made such judicious selections 
\land, that he had no fears of their ever troubling Congress 
jon the subject. He was willing, on the present occasion, 


in 
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as he would be on all others, to give a part to save the) that, according to the pretensions set up by Illinois, we 
whole had no security (so far as her principles are to afford a 
Mr. B ARRING ER said, if he were to be influenced by barrier) that, when we shall have paid her for this land, 
the very sincere regard he had for the honorable member by scrip, to be redeemed in the sale of other lands, 
from Illinois, and a desire he ever felt to oblige that gen-| she will not attempt to seize upon the very land we are 
tleman in any matter in which he appeared to take so|now taking by purchase, and appropriate it to herself. 
deep an interest as he evidently did in the subject now| He would not, therefore, move one inch, until she disa- 
under discussion, he should pursue a very different course | vow ed the extravagant pretensions of her late and present 
on the present occasion, from that which ‘he felt prescribed | Executive. 
to him by the most obvious sense of duty. But he could So far, said Mr. B., as this bill may affect us, in a pecu- 
not surrender his principles to his private sentiments. niary point of view, he so gene rally accorded with the 
_ Mr. B. said he had the honor of a seat in this House at | honorable ge ntleman from Virginia [Mr. McCoy] in the 
> time of the grant of land in question to the State of} remarks he had made, that he w ould not reiterate them. 


illinois, and that he had no motive to conceal his having Mr. RENCHER said he should vote for the bill. 


voted against the grant. But he took cccasion now to| work proposed was one of great importance, not only to 
say, that, if he 


had originally supported the measure, | the State of Illinois, but also to the whole valley of the 
there were circumstances connected with our relations| Mississippi, and to the National Government. All such 
with that State, in regard to the public lands, not to be over- | works of internal improvement were calculated to enhance 
looked; nay, such as required from this House an expres-}the value of the public domain. It should not be over- 
sion not to be misapprehended. Not that the work was|looked, that the General Government owned four-fifths of 
not one of great national importance; that was a point he |jall the lands in the State of Illinois; and, consequently, 
was ready to concede, and he would readily admit that few |if the canal was constructed, the nation would be the 
bjects of intern: ait nprovement could rank higher in the} gainer, in the increased value of the public lands, of a 
scale of nationality than the connexion of the w raters of the | proportion of four-fifths. Would it, then, he asked, be 
Mississippi with Lake Michigan by a — from that lake || ust, to throw upon that State the burden of construction, 
to the Illinois river. But, said Mr. B., though I am pre: | whe n not more than one-fifth of the benefit of the con- 
pared to make these concessions, a the further one, | templated improvement would accrue to her’ He had no 
that the measure may not injuriously affect our pecuniary |intention of entering into a discussion of the propriety of 
nterests, yet there is a respect due to ourse lves, and to | the passage of the bill which originally grant ted the lands 
the ni tional interests, which should utterly avoid any/in question to the State of Illinois; nor would he say 
movement of this House, at this time, upion this subject. | whether he should have yoted for the measure, if he had 
The State of Illinois has, on former occasions, as well as|been here: the question now was, whether the House will 
very recently, through the medium of her Executive, ad- | giv e value to the appropriation of lands then made, by 
vanced her claim to the entire and undivided possession of} passing the bill on the table. He begged leave to say, 


the public lands within her limits, by virtue of State sove-|/that much of the lands in the vicinity of the proposed 


reignty. Yes, sir, her State sovereignty! And, what-|canal was of little value, and would so remain for a num- 
ver other ge ntle men might be disposed to do, he would | 


|ber of years, unless that canal should be completed. If 
iot grant favors where they were not asked as such, but!that were accomplished, the lands would rise in value, 
laimed as matter of right; nor would he, in any instance, | land the benefit to the Treasury of the United States would 
grant one foot of the public domain to any State, for any | increase in proportion. The State of Illinois was not able, 
work—the General Govern- 
nation would receive a tenfold indem- 
too, was for State rights! not those rights, however, | nity from the success of the measure now proposed. Pass 
which wrested fiom the nation its property—acquired by | this bill, sir, said Mr. R., and that part of the country that 
the common blood and common treasure of a united peo-}is now a wilderness—a desert—will become the most 
ple—to be appropriated to the individual use of the State | flourishing part of the State. 
in which it may chance to be located. Mr. B. said he Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said he had not intended to 
feared there was a di sposition abroad to define and fritter narticipate in the discussion of this bill, nor should he 
lown all general into separate and individual rights; and inow have risen, but to take notice of some remarks which 
the mode of its accomplishment was so plainly ‘indie: ated }had fallen from two gentlemen who had preceded him, 
y so many circumstances, in daily development, that he | having reference to the State which he, in part, had the 
vho runs might read. And let not gentlemen flatter them- | honor to represent. 
selves ths ut, whatever may be the alternate fate of the} The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. McCoy] had remark- 
powers right fully claimed by the Gen ral Government, jed, that, if this bill passed, we should have applications 
its property at least is safe! Hug not the delusion! Its fine n Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, &c., (to all of whom similar 


L grants had been made, ) to change the terms of their 


The 


purpose, whilst these high pretensions were advanced, jat present, to perform the 
nor until th y were promptly disavowed. Mr. B. said he, |ment was: and the 1 


Z ure ; determined, and the mode is in preparation. 
Destroy ‘he the supervisory powers of the Federal Su-| grants—to take back the 
preme Court, and the object is effected with a certainty, the gentleman’s 
equalled ont by the simplicity of the operation. ‘The cable Mr. C. said the State had already sold and dis- 

seizes upon and grants your public domain; the issue posed of the lands, or, at 1 ote much the greater part, 
$s between your grantee and the grantee of the State. The | which had been granted for a like improvement, an 1 they 
> judges, dk as imbued in the learning of State rights’ were now in the ] 
! State sovereignty, decide that it is inconsistent with | there 
right s of soverei gnty that tl 


lands granted, &c. To relieve 
apprehensions, so far as Alabama was 


: ee ds of individual proprietors. Henc« 
was no prob yabilit that any s! imilar measure would 
xe General Government | be proposed by the Le gilt ure; , or the people of that State. 
i0uld hold lands within the limits of the re aan tile states;' The State of Ohio had 1 
', reversing the proposition, that the te should not’ grant; and no apprehensions wer 
th 1 ri of the unap pro] cael Ia a iin her any similar proposition from th: 

> work is accomplished Your grantec is Sut the gentleman fron 

benefit of his writ of error, and you of Juded rumor 

bama hac 
d he had risen to say a few words only in op- had be« 
to the engrossment of the bill. He had o cupied 

more time than he had intended. He would only repeat 
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of giving some e xplanation of the manner in which that 
land had been disposed of. The Legislature had passed a 
law for the valuation of those lands, by commissioners ap- 
pointed and sworn for that purpose, having due regard to 
the quality of soil, locality, &c. Those commissioners 
were citizens of the country in which the lands were, and 
fully competent to assess a fair and adequate value. They 
had assessed the value of each particular tract, and for 
the prices so ascertained and fixed, the land had been 
sold, and had doubtless produced an average price above 
that for which the United States had sold like quantities 
of land before and since. Mr. C. was aware, he said, that 
rumors, as the gentleman from Tennessee remarked, had 
been in circulation, unfavorable to the conduct of the 

commissioners; and, in consequence of impressions pro- 


duced by these rumors, more than twelve months ago, the | 


then Chief Magistrate of Alsbame had noticed them in 
his communication to the Legislature. Upon that com- 
munication (as Mr. C. understé boi it) a committee had 
been appointed, with power to sen d for persons and pa-| 
pers, and an inquiry into the grounds of these rumors in- 
stituted. The committee was c: omposed of | igh-minded, 
et rable, and intelligent gentlemen. Ma vitnesses 
had been examined, anda laborious in tio! nad iken 
place, which resulted in a report wi olly exculpating and 
acquitting the commissioners from the censure Pvhich ru- 
mor had be stowed upon them. Copies of this report had 
been forwarded, during the last session, to sever ral gent 
men of this House, and could, no doubt, now be had for 
examination, if desired. Mr. C. added that it was truce 
having the honor of a seat in the slature of Alaban 
at the time the disposal coi these F 
under consideration, he had preferre 
felt it his duty to oppose the one ad 
passed. But he nevertheless thou; 
had mentioned were taken into view 
imputations against the Legislature 


had been alluded to, would be considere 


> 


unjust. The important work contemplat 
is now in progress, and will, 
the manner, and within the t 


Mr 
bill under considera 
upon that subject 
purports Haris 
he retofi re grant 
the canal j 

or perhap 

original 

occasion. 
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scrip therefor, at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents peracre, to be received in payment for other Jands of 
the United States, in Illinois alone. It amounts, at most, 1 
a mere exchange of lands heretofore granted for other land 
| Not one dollar of the public treasury is proposed to 
propriated, nor one acre of the public land to be er; 
It had been intimated, in debate, thatthe land prop 
to be relinquished was probably inferior, and, on 
laccount, could not be sold. But the gentleman 
|Ilinois [Mr. Duncan] had placed that matter bh 
jdoubt, (as Mr. C. conceived, ) by the evidence of 
the engineers, whose stateme nt had been read, 
| satisfactorily, that the land was of as good quality 
irally, as perhaps any other like quantity of land ii 
State. The completion of the canal would, w q\ 
ably, enhance the value of the land proposed to | 
llinquished, as well as the public domain in th: 
generally, and thus ensure to the Governmer 
|i imple indemnity. The only inconvenience tha 
arise to the United States, would be the possible 
ireceiving the money for which the land for w} 
scrip would be paid, might sell, for a few mo 
yerhaps longer. The scrip was not, in any event, t 
redeemed with money, but land, and only acre fi 
| Not more than fifty thousand dollars of scrip could, 
the provisions of the bill, be issued at once; and t 
vestiture of that sum, in conformity with the condit 
the grant, must be shown to the satisfaction of the § 
tary ofthe Treasury, before any more could issue. | 
every interest of the General Government, contemp| 
n making the grant, is carefully guarded and pre 
The work intended is admitted, Mr. C. believed 
hands, to be one of national importance, as it proj 
connexion between Lake Michigan and the na 
waters of the Mississippi. The benefits likely 
from it, if completed, would be almost incalculab! 
only to Hlinois, but to the whole Western country 
id, when we donot sacrifice a singl 
1 foot of the public domain? 





of engrossment being stated fi 
AGES. oom d for the yeas a d na Lys 
d th were ordet d by the House. 
ir. S T R ONG made some remarks in favor of 
that, particularly in a military point of 5 
ge woul | be of great importance—-it woul 
promote the rapid settlement of that sectio 
try; and the proposed work was, in his vic 
gether of a national character. He then submitt 
following a1 dment, to come in at the end of t! 
1 i ew words in its favor. 
urther enacted, That no |] 
lin exchange for 
than one dollar and twe 
cents al 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The question being finally put on the 


bill for a third read ng, it was de cided in 


: 
by yveasand nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—-Messrs. Baile , Bartley, Bates, Bay] 
man, Bell, John Blair. ‘Boon, Brown, Butma 
Clark, Coleman, Cr: as Crockett, C1 h 
dridge, Dorsey, Du rer, George Evan 
Eve rett Findlay, th, Ford, Grennell, 
Hen nphill, Howard, int, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Thor 
W. W. Irvin, Johns, Richard M. Johnson, Kenn 

1 . : 
Letcher, Lyon, Ma 
rson, Rencher, Rici 
Shicl gg, Stanbery, St 
swann, 1, Taylor, Test, John Tho 
ngton, Whi sey, Wilson, Yancey, ing. 

NAYS. a ssrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, 

Angel, Armstrong, Arnold, Noyes Barber, J. 


Barnwell, B ring r, James Blair, Bockec, B 
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din, Brodhead, Cahoon, Cambreleng, 
Chandler, Chilton, Claiborne, Coke, Conner, Cooper, 
Coulter, Cowles, Crane, Crocheron, Crowninshield, 
Daniel, Davenport, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, Desha, 
De Witt, Dickinson, Draper, Drayton, Dudley, Dwight, 
Farll, Ellsworth, Horace Everett, Forward, Foster, 
Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Green, Hall, Halsey, Ham- 
mons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hodges, Holland, Hoffman, 
Hubbard, Huntington, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Kendall, 
Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, Lea, Lent, Lewis, 
Loyall, Lumpkin, Magee, Marr, Martin, Thomas naan 
well, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, McCoy, McIntire, Mo- 
nell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Patton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, 
Ramsey, Roane, Russel, Sanford, Scott, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Sill, Smith, Speight, 

Richard Spencer, Sterigere, William L. Storrs, Swift, 

faliaferro, Wiley Thompson, Tracy, Trezvant, Tucker, | 
Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, Wayne, Weeks, Campbell] 
P. White, Wilde, Williams.—115. 


So the bill was rejected. 


Campbell, Carson, 


Tnunspay, January 6, 
| 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 


Mr. VINTON rose, and said he had yesterday voted | 
vith the majority in the rejection of the bill ** authorizi ing | 
change in the ‘dispos: il of land granted for the Illinoi S| 

and Michigan canal. U nderstanding that, if the vote 

reconsidered, the gentleman from Ilinois would 
move such a modi fics ation of the bill as would make it more} 

acceptable to the House, he had risen for the purpose of} 
making that motion. 

Mr. CLAY moved to postpone the consideration of the 

motion till the 20th instant. | 

Mr. HAYNES moved to postpone it indefinitely. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not in order——a 

! ag to postpone to a day certain had the preference. 
HAYNES then moved to postpone the motion of| 

, i eee to the sd day of March. 
The SPEAKER said that this motion was not in order; 
was not a privileged wie stion. 

Mr. DRAYTON moved that the motion lie on the t: 
The que | 5 put on this motion, 
nthe negative—yeas 65, nays 84. 
Mr. POTTER renewed the motic 
onement. 
the SPEAKER ag 
order. 

Mr. HAYNES ag 
e Sd of March; it was his opinion th the 

ld be first put on the longest time proposed. 

fhe SPEAKER said—It is not mine. 

Mr. McCOY hoped the metion would not be p 
t that the Hot would immediately decide 
stion of reconsileration. j 
Mr. MARTIN said, if any good reason could be assigned | 
r reconsideration, he did not know that he should 
pose it; for instance, if the vote of yesterday, on re- 
ting the bill, which was nearly two to one, had been} 

n prematurely. No good re had been offer d, | 
he had heard, for the »that had been proposed; 
the House might in this way be constantly discussing 
t they would and what they would rot do, and in the! 
| do nothing. ; 

Mr. ¢ LAY said he had ac 
avoid discussion at th 

ently debated, 


h in the mi 


vas 


| 
ible. | 


tion being it was decided} 


indefinite post- 


iin decided that the motion was 


not 


motion to 
question 


ain moved to postpone the 


st pone 1; | 
upon 


ise 


the 
Lil¢ 


aSOnS 


> cours 


le tl otion 
» present ti Th 
that the remarks made upon it must} 
nds of gentlemen, and the « bye ct of 


better to mature the bill, and giv 


with a view 


} 
ic ti 


++ 


me. 


ment was t 

r refic 

DUNCAN hoped tl 

uld place. He would give tl 

m South Carolina a reason for w ishing 
Vou. Vil 27 


Mr 


at 
V 


1e pattpomceent to a day cer- 


ake hi gentleman | 


it p Si] 
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Illinois and Michigan Canal.-—Lateral Railroad. 


led, be 


| sideration to the 1. 


| House 


bill had been} 


q 
‘ "a 
LION. | 


oned, esti 


‘ 
Ss. 


[H. « 


he was ata lo SS for one. Mr. D. said he had no doubt, 
and it was a general opinion, that the speech of the mem- 
ber from North Carolina, [Mr. Barnincer,] against the 
bill, yesterday, was the cause of its rejection. He said 
that the obje ction urged in the speech of Mr. B. was 
chiefly on account of the claim made in the messages of 
the late and present Governor of Illinois to all the 
public lands. He said, it would be remembered that that 
gentleman had warned the House against giving money 
for land which the State was claiming, and would here- 
after claim, as her own. Mr. D. remarked that the 
Legislature of the State was now in session, and, by the 
day fixed, we shall see whether it sanctions or adopts the 
recommends itions of the Governors. He did not think, 
however, that the question of the right of the State, or 
|the claim set up by the Governor 8, ought to be introduced 
into the debate on this bill, or in this House; as it was 
strictlya legal question, that must, if ag i entertain- 
settled by another tribunal. Mr. had other 
reasons for wishing time; many of the friends to the 
; measure were opposed to the details of the bill, which he 


ts 


hoped might be obviated by a little const shation. 


Mr. STERIGERE said that, in his opinion, the reasons 
assigned by the gentleman from Alabama for postpone- 
ment were the very ones which should induce the House 
at this time to decide the question of reconsideration. If 
|} the remarks of gentlemen were fresh in the recollection 
lof the House, they certainly now had it in their power to 
act underst: andi ngly on the subject; whereas, if the ques- 
tion was postpon ed, they would be very likely to forget 
| them. 

Mr. CLAY said, in reply, that he had not made the mo- 
tion to postpone, with a view that gentlemen might forget 
the facts which had been stated to the Hous se, but simply 
to give time for reflection, so that the House might come 
to a proper conclusion. 

The question was then put on the motion to postpone 
the consideration of the motion of Mr. Vinton to the 
20th lecided in the negative—yeas 70, 


instant, and d 


nays 86. 


Mr. HAYNES then moved to postpone the bill till the 
4th of March next. 

Mr. CLAY moved to postpone 
ith instant, 
HAYNES. 
DRAPER called for the previous question; | 
did not sustain the call. 

Mr. VANCE said he 
the bill. 
country, 


the motion for recon- 
which took preference of 
the motion of Mr. 

Mr. nut the 
saw no reason for thus destroying 
It was one of great importance to the Western 
w it was desirable to pass; but, if 
ya a vote upon it at this time, with- 

msultation, and an opportunity of so 

the v iews of mbers, he should 
Vs the postponement, so that 
iat section of the country, interested in its 
enabled to lear mn how their representa. 
tives had ah. Iie demanded t yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered by the House. 

The ques stion was-.then put on the postponement of the 
reconsideration of the bill till the 13th instant, and decided 
in the affirmative--yeas 94, nays 

Mr. CROCKETT made another ineffectual attempt to 
get up the Tennessce land b ill. He called for the yeas 
and nays on his motion, and they were order by the 


House; and, being taken, it was decided in the n« cand ve- 


yeas 8&9, 


ane 1 one hich 
ore ntle men wo ould 
for « 
meniieg it as to suit 
call for the yeas and n 
th pec pl of tl 

rht | 


passay FC, mi g 


out g ivin 
mh 


on 


h e 


Of. 


nays 92 
LATERAL 


DODDRIDGE said he had a motion 
to facilitate the action of 
before it. He me 
™m Railré id Com] 
eir road te and 


RAILROAD. 
Mr. 


was nece¢ ssary 
bill now pend 
thorize the Ba 
yranch from th 


to make, which 
the House ona 
int the bill to au- 
any to extend a 
this District 1 he 


ling 
Iti 


nai within 
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House had already, on his motion, as the chairman of the thought; would enable the unite an of the Distri ict com 
District committee, referred to that committee the memo-} mittee to give the subject all possible attention and exa 
rial of one of the corporations of the District, having re-| ination, and he hoped he would not press his motion f, 
ference to that bill, on the supposition that, if it passed in] recommitment. 


its present shape, it might jeopardize their rights. Mr. DODDRIDGE said that he could not yield to the 
Mr. BROWN asked to have some reason assigned for} wish of the gentleman from Maryland; nor could he un 
the reference proposed. derstand by what reason gentlemen assumed to say that s 
Mr. DODDRIDGE said, that this morning he had been} reference would defeat the bill. Such was not his des‘ye. 
waited on by an agent, to state that the Council of the| nor could it be that of the Committee for the District, 0; 
city of Washington wished to be heard on the same sub-| its inhabitants. So far from this, he intended to prop: 
ject; and, as the people of this District can nowhere be] to ask leave of the House to sit during its sitting on M 
heard on subjects affecting them so vitally, except before| day next, and to devote that day to an examination of 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, he moved| | subject, and to a hearing of the parties. 
that the bill in question, together with the amendments} He thought he could comprehend another sug: 
proposed to it, be referred to the appropriate committee. | made by a gentleman from Maryland, without much < 
This bill, Mr. D. said, had got on to the present stage| culty. He has said that, unless the bili shall pass ; 
with much speed and good fortune, without ever having and nearly in its present shape, the road cannot be ma 
been seen by the tase ittee to which its consideration of | In reply to this remark, he would say, that, in its a 
right belonged. fo put this in a plain point of view, it! ishape, he did not see how any man who proper! ) 
was necessary to observe, that nothing was asked of Con-| spected the interests of this c ity, or who would pay a 2 
gress in their character of a National Le gisl: ature, but only) per regard for the public property in it, could vote 
as the Legislature of the District. The company had| Mr. BROWN said he was opposed to both motions 
been incorporated by a charter of the State of Maryland, | viewed the matter in this light: there was a strug 
with certain immunities and privileges, one of which w as| tween two sections of the county of Washi ngton, 
a power to extend from the main road as many lateral rail-| | which could reap the greatest be ‘nefit from the constru 
ways as they please. By virtue of their Mary land charter r,| tion of the proposed ro cad. The fact was, if the road w: 
they may extend the contemplated branch to this District, | not speedily constructed, it would not be ide at a 
but without our consent the y cannot enter it. This con-] and thus the citizens of the District would lose the b 
sent they wish to obtain by the bill, and nothing more—-| of it. The cor poration chartered by Maryland was wil 
they ask no funds nor aid whatever. It is evident, there-! to make the road; they had the means to do it, and w 
fore, that the consideration of this subject exclusively, in! do it without any expense, or any injury to the prop 
the first instance, belonged to that committee whose duty] of the inhabit: ants of the District. If it was desirabl: 
it was to guard, not only the rights and interests of this| the people of the metropolis to have the road construct 
people, who have no representative here, but also totake| now was the time for the action of Congress, as t! 
care of the property of the nat ion in the city of Washing-| | legislators. Pass the present bill, and do it speed 


ton. He hoped, therefore, no objection would be m: de] and the citizens would son reap the benefits of th 


iH 


to the reference he asked. ; | posed Measure. 
Mr. HOWARD said he had no obje ction that the Com.} 


mittee for the District of Columbia should throw as| There was great necessity, he said, for acting on th 


strong a guard around the people of the District as at as speedily as possible, not only on account o f _ il 


Mr. SEMMES opposed the motion for commitn 


was in their power todo. It was certainly the right and] ance of the proposed work, but there was dang 

the duty of Congress, as the Legislature for the District, | the bill was taken from the tables of the Meuin, » It \ 
todoso. But, while he admitte ° this, he must be par-| be a long time before it would regain its present situat 
doned for suggesting anoth¢ r course, which was more} There were a number of subjects likely to come | 
agreeable to his views of expediency. If the bill were to| the House—-the proposed amendment to the constit 
be taken from the tables of the House, it was impossible | the bill to apportion the representation under th 
to say when it would find its way back again. It was an| census; perhaps the tariff question, and no doubt ot 
unusual course, to say the least of it, to recommit a bill) the discussion of which would be likely to retard tl 
when it had arrived at the stage of the one now referred! tion of the House e this bill, if it was recommitted 
to. He saw no difficulty in the way of mo lift ing the bill, | his part, he should pre fer to make it the special orde: 
if it was desirable. One amendment had already been| some day certain, and, in the mean time, by consultat 
offered by his colleague, and others could be by gentle-| and examination of the various interests concerned 
men, if it was desirable, without a recommitment. He tlemen would be prepared to offer such amendm 
asked if the purpose of the chairman of the District com-! were ne cessary, when the bill came up for the act 
mittee would not be as well answered, if the bill were} the House. 
made the order for some particular day; and in the mean| Mr. WHITTLESEY regretted very much the 
time he could prepare such amendments as he considered} tion which had been made to the motion of the gent 
desirable, which could be offered when the = came up| from Virginia, by the gentleman from Maryland 
for consideration. Mr. H. said he was for the road, and) thought that the course proposed by the chairman 
nothing else. He consulted the interest of no particular) District committee ' 
company or corporation, nor did he care by whom it was 
constructed. He earnestly desired to see the work com-! ject, was, in his opi inion, incorrect. He thought this 
pleted. The reason why he was opposed to taking the) a fair subject for the investigation of the District con 
bill from the table was, because of its great importance,|tee. The bill was now in the posse ‘ssion of the Hi 
and the necessity there was for its being acted u Pp natan/and such disposition could be made of it as gentk 
early day. <A great deal was tobe done before oper: ations! chose. 
could be commenced upon the road, and it was highly 
expedient that it should be commenced by the latter 
end of the winter, or early part of the spring. If the ope- 
ration was delayed till the summer season, there was 
reason to fear that the work would be retarded for a whole} which the friends of internal improvement should unite t 
year. The suggestion he had made, if the House should) ensure the success of the proposed measure; and if the: 


concur in the propriety of a motion to that effect, he} ever was a subject calling for their united exertion, t! 


was the best. The course pu: 
the gentleman from Maryland who had spoken on th 


If the House was determined to give it the go-by, 
it could be done now; but, if it was referred to the ¢ 
mittee for the District of Columbia, when reported by th 

it could be made the order for a day certain, and receis 
the early action of the House. The present was a cast 
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was one. 


uccess of the proposed measure, he was firmly of the be-| 


lief that they should concur in the proposed reference to|re ference 


the District ‘committec. 

Mr. HOFFMAN e xpress¢ ed himself 
tion. He should be gl: id to have the whole matter refer- 
red to the District committee. 


» sentiments of the people of the District, and obtain all 
the necessary Libietesied to enable the House to act un- 
lerstandingly on the subject. The House 
have it in its power to get along with the more ease, 

1e subject would undoubtedly | be > the sooner disposed of. 

Mr. 
prevailed, the bill would be lost. 
y motion tha 
of the 


. 
th 
ol 
ine 
} 


He should oppose eve- 
ded to give an opportunity for the inter- 
erence people of the District in the legislation of 
ie House relative to the d road. If they 
lowed to interfere as it suited their particular 
we should consume on this or 
ject. The question was a simple one—the 
isked for no aid, but simply to be allowed the 


road. 


at ten 


propose 
interests, 
in any other| 


years acting 


subj 


making the 
of any individual or corporation to say where the road 
There was no engineer want 
amine and mark out the route of the The Balti- 
more company offered to make it free expense, and} 


should t be located. 
road. 


of 


they should be allowed to locate and carry it whe re their|the travel or transportation on any street; 


mterest would be most promoted. 

Mr. IHRIE said, there were various and conflicting in- 
terests among the citizens of the 
per that, before receiving the action of the House, 
should go where it had never yet been, viz. 
mittee for District of Columbia 
sole Legislature for the District, and it 
luty to watch over its interests, and protect the people in 
ll their r Therefore, it was expedient that the bill 
should take the course proposed. He in favor of the 
-onstruction of the road, but he wished it located where 
t would best subserve the interests, 

rity of the District. He had, 
ally to draw the attention of the 
and he called for the 


the bill 


to the Com- 
the 


riyt 
reat 


was 


however, 
House to one ¢ on 
re ding of it. It was rea l by the 
ierk, as follows: ‘* It shall be the duty of the Committee 
District of Columbia to take into consideration all 
matters, or things, touching the said Dis- | 
trict, as shall be presented, or shall come in question, and 
be referred to them by the House, and to report their 
pinion thereon, together with such propositions relative | 

iereto, as to them shall seem expedient.” 

Mr. DRAYTON inquired whether the memorial, asking 
for liberty to construct the road within the District, had | 
been presented by citizens of the District, or by the Bal- 

more and Ohio Railroad C ompany. 

He was answered, by the latter. 


s rules, 


for the 


such petitions, 


INGERSOLL expressed himself very strongly in 


r of the motion before the House. It was an absurd 
the citizens of the District should not be allowed 
remonstrate against any measure that was not for their 
or that any portion of them should not be per- 
mitted to memurialize Congress, either to obtain a benefit 
ir uny d act of legislation, or to prevent an in- 
fire ih. The people ( f this Dis- 
disfranchised; and he thoug 
bar them from enjoying the littl 
erty that was left them. He saw nothing wrong in| 
msulting with the people before passing laws by w hich | 
they were to be governed. 
t the gentleman from New York as a very 
ind should be sorry if it prevailed to any great extent. 
He thought the request of the chairman of the committee 
‘very reasonable one, and hoped it would be granted. 
HOWARD said, that, when the memorial was sent 


nterest; 


propos 
likely 
were almost 


a hard case to de 


ury to arise there 
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Copyrights. 


If the gentlemen from Maryland wished for the lto him to be presented to the House, hé had Mamita the 


This he considered by far | 
1e better course; they would become acquainted with|zentleman who had just addressed 


would thus} 
and | sented, it we 


CAMBRELENG was of opinion that, if the motion | ple here ha 


were 


company | 
privile ge of 
It was not prope r to put it in the power | 


jaccessible, 


ed to eXx- jari e 


trusted, in conclusion, 


stand the ) 
| there was nothing to sedate nt this road from passing through 
ithe 
| Ohio and Che sapeake 
and tend to the pros-| 
risen princi- | ¢ , 
jargument, that this bill had already 


of the 


ht it would} 


ithe Judici 
isert, in lieu thereof, the 


RESS 
Jive) 


4° i) 


ie. or R. 


records to know to what committee he should propose its 
He had found two cases of a similar nature, 


| (which he stated,) one of which had been referred to the 
in favor of the mo-| Committee 


on Roads and Canals, and the other to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. He was conse- 
quently at a loss t to know what dir ive it. The 


had said that 


m to g 


ecti 
the House 


jit was not right to pass laws having relation to the District, 


with the 


Ss opinion. 


without consulting 


people thereof. He concur- 
red with him in thi 


When the petition was pre- 
is noticed in the public papers, and was pub- 
in one o f them the next day. If the peo- 

any objections to the propose d measure, why 
appt before the Standing Committee for 
and state them. That committee had been 
n session on many days since, and thus gave the citizens 
an opportunity to be heard, if they had any remonstrance 
to offer; but no one had appeared before it. It was incon- 
nt to say, therefore, that an opportunity had not been 
nthem to be heard. The committee was at all times 
le, and no complaint could be made to the con- 


lished at lars 


gee 
1 
| did they not 
| the District, 


sar 


rive 


trary. 
Mr. H. would ren 


to i citizet s, or 


by the passage of the 
worded—the 


ark, that no injury could possibly 
the c ons of the District, 
bill on the table. It was carefully 
road was not to interfere with or obstruct 
and all private 
property necessarily condemned was to be paid for; so 


rporat 
rp ( 


Ithat the interests of the corporations had not been over- 
District, and it was pro-| 


looked by the committee which had re ported the bill. 
that the 


He 
bill would not be thrown 


| from the table, and thus lose a station which it would not, 
Congress was the | 
was its bounden| 


gain. 
DODDRIDG E said, 
bill, (and he 


perhaps, ever re 
Mr. that, if he could rightly under- 


‘ead it attentive ly with that view, ) 


northwest corner of Georgetown, 
canal, at or 
which would prostrate the value 
*ither held under or the 


so as to meet the 
above the Little Falls, 
of property in this city 
United States. The other 
been under the consi- 
ttended to the interests 
which the inhabitants might 
dand defended their interests, he thought, 
jadmitted of this reply: that the same thing might be urg- 
led, and with the same propriety, if the former reference 
|had been to any other standing committee—that on Com- 
merce and Manufactur es, for instance. 
The question was then put on referring the bill to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia, and determined 
in the affirmative—yeas 66, nays 57. 


COPYRIGHTS. 


The House took up the bill ‘*to amend the several acts 
respecting copyrights.” 


by 


deration of a committee who had a 
District, and | 


before 
have appear 


The last section of the bill was substantially as follows: 

Sec. 16. Thatanyau thor or authors, &c. of any book, &c. 
who have heret« fore ol tained the cop yright thereof, ac- 
cording to law, should be entitled to the benefit of the act, 
for such period of time as would, together with the time 
which should have elapsed from the first entry of such 
copyright, make up the term of twenty-eight years, with 
the same privilege to himself, or themselvy his or their 
|widow, child, or children, of renewing the copyright at 
ithe e xpiration thereof, as is a ide “ie in relation to copy- 
rights originally secured unde Pes ac benefit 


es, 


t, and with the 


He considered the doctrine | the several provisions ther¢ of, | 
singular one, | 


This last section Mr. ELL SW ‘OR’ ri, 


ary committee, proposed to st 


by instruction of 
rike out, and to in- 
following 
‘¢ And be it further enacted 
n he re 


9 That, whe 


never a copyright 
obtained by 


author, or 


has bee tofore any authors, 
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inventor, designer, or engraver, of any book, map, chart, | act of pure justice; for why, he asked, should the aut}, i 


print, cut, or engraving, or by a proprietor of the same, | who had sold his co 


if such author, or authors, or either of them, such inven-| worse s 
tor, designer, or engraver, be living at the passage of this| the day after the passing of that act? He would cite a sj 
act, then such author, or authors, or the survivor of them, | gle case by way of illustration. 
such inventor, designer, or engraver, shall continue to have | for instance, that unrivalled work, that monument of +), 
the same exclusive right to his book, chart, map, print, cut, | learning, industry, and genius of its author. 


Webster’s Dictio 


or engraving, with the benefit of each and all the provisions | inquired, should that great work, the labor of a whol: 


of this act, for the secur'ty thereof, for such additional pe-| be secured to its author, under the existing law, only fo 


Si 


life, 


i 


ar 


What, } 


} 
l 


pyright a week ago, be placed in 
ituation than the author who should sell his work 


\ ’ 


riod of time as will, together with the time which shall have | the term allowed in the event of the passing of a bill ex 


elapsed from the first entry of such copyright, make up the | tending the period of copyrights? 


term of twenty-eight years, with the same right to his! within the spirit of the measure; and justice, policy, a1 
widow, child, or children, torenew the copyright atthe ex-| equity alike forbade that any distinction should be mad 
piration thereof, as is above provided in relation to copy-| between them. 


rights originally secured under this act. Andif such author, | 
or authors, inventor, designer, or engraver, shall not be 
living at the passage of this act, then his or their heirs, 


Mr. VERPLANCK adverted to the argument of 
friend and colleague, [Mr. Horrman,} as to an imp] 
| contract existing between an author and the public, | 


No: all cases can 


executors, and administrators, shall be entitled to the like | which the former relinquishes his right to his works, at th 


exclusive enjoyment of said copyright, with the benefit of| end of fourteen years, to the public. 
each and all the provisions of this act, for the security| ment was founded on a mistake, apparent to the ey 
common sense, and repugnant to the law of the land 


thereof, for the period of twenty-cight years from the first 


The whole a 


entry of said copyright, with the like privileges of renewal| There was no contract; the work of an author was t! 


to the widow, child, or children of such author, or authors, 


to copyrights originally secured under this act: Provided, 
That this act shall not extend to any copyright heretofore 
secured, the term of which has already expired.”’] 

Mr. HOFFMAN opposed the biil, which appeared to 


result of his own labor. 


| 
him to be at variance with every principle of sound policy. | That right was acknowledged by all, and hence th 
| race attendant on plagiarism and literary piracy. It 


It went to establish a monopoly of which authors alone 
would reap the advantage, to the public detriment. 
people had rights to be secured as well as authors and} 
publishers: and he would submit to the House whether 
it would not be better, ina case of such importance, to 
send the bill into a Committee of the Whole House, where 
every part of it could be fully discussed. He instanced 
the case of any person discovering or inventing any useful 
improvement in the arts, taking out a patent, and being 
obliged to lodge a full specification and an entire model of 
his work in the proper office, and that, too, so accurately 
and minutely, that a similar one could be made from the 
model and description; and yet, even then, the applicant 
received his patent right for fourteen years only, and, at 
the expiration of that period, his invention became the} 
property of the public. 

So it should be, said Mr. H., with the author or pub- 
lisher. There wasan implied contract between themand the 


public. 








‘I 
} statute did not give the right, it only secured it; it pr 
vided a legal remedy for the infringement of the rig 
and that was the sum of it. 
a legal provision for the protection of a natural righ 





It was a right of property exis 
designer, inventor, or engraver, as is provided in relation | ing before the law of copyrights had been made. 


were unanimously of opinion that an author had an in! 


rent right in the property of his works. 
the House went merely to extend the remedy to twe: 
It was not the granting of a property. S 


eight years. 


is the view, said Mr. V., taken of it in the constitution 
the United States, and such is my opinion of it. | 
ceive the bill and the amendment ought to pass 
law, as I consider the measure not only politic and p1 
but a necessary act of common justice. 


Mr. HOFFMAN rejoined. 


His colleague whio 


lor 


The bill bef 


It was, he repeated, mere! 


The|so held in England; and in the great case of literary py 
perty, tried before the court of King’s Bench, the jud 


just sat down, had spoken of the right of authors, a 


had described the copyright act as simply a remedy f 


the abuse of that right. 


That seemed to him [Mr 
as amounting almost to a contradiction in terms: fi 


knew of no right but a remedial right; and he was 


They, in virtue of their copyright, sold their| fectly willing to leave authors every right possible, | 


books to the latter at an exorbitant rate; and the latter, | vided they were not granted the extended remedy of 


therefore, had the right to avail themselves of the work, 
when the copyright expired. Besides, it would bea breach 
of contract with those booksellers who had purchased 
copyrights of authors heretofore, and whose rights would 
be infringed upon, should the privileges of the authors of 
works be extended as proposed by the bill. He trusted 
that, if they would legislate upon the subject, they would} 
legislate so as to leave the rights of all interested in this 
matter precisely in their present state. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH vindicated the bill, which, he con-] 
tended, would, in its results, enhance the literary charac-| 
ter of the country, by holding forth to men of learning} 
and genius additional inducements to devote their time] 
and talents to literature and the fine arts. He moved an| 
amendment, extending the security afforded by the act to} 
living authors, and, in the event of their death, and their] 
leaving familics, to the family, for a further period of twelve | 
years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN replied; and was followed by 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, who strenuously supported the 
measure, as one that would do honor to the country, and 
promote, in the most eminent degree, the advancement of | 
all that ennobles and dignifies intellectual man. He was in 


favor of the amendment, in particular, as no more than an 








present bill. 


Mr. VERPLANCK and Mr. HOFFMAN mutually 


plained. 


Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, supported the 


and amendment. 


The amendment of Mr. Exrcsworrru was then read, 


agreed to. 


Mr. HOFFMAN moved, as an amendment, to 


position was negatived. 


The bill, as amended, was then ordered to be en 





ty 


| out twenty-eight years, and insert fourteen; but the | 


i 


for a third reading to-morrow-——yeas 81, nays 31; and 


The House adjourned. 


Fripay, January 7. 


[For the report, see the Appendix. ] 
REDUCTION OF BOUNTIES. 


Mr. 
Means 
fish exported. 


It was read a first and second time. : 
Mr. McDUFFIE said that the bill was one of 


] 


importance; and it was desirable that it should pas 


McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways 
, reported a bill to reduce the bount 


Se 
yon pick 
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dily, as fish that might be exported before the first of the| 
month, were entitled, by the present law, to the full| 
amount of the bounty which it was the object of the 
present hill to reduce He moved, therefore, that it be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose to request that the bill might | 
lay on the table for a short time, to give an opportunity 
toexamine it. The first notice the House have of the 
bill is, by having it read by the Clerk; and it is proposed 
to Congress to pass it without a moment’s time for reflec-| 
tion or examination of its provisions. It may be allright, | 
and such as we ought to pass; but, as it relates to an im- 
portant portion of citizens, who are indispensable to our 
navigating interest and to our navy, Mr. A. wished, at} 
least, for | an opportunity to read the bill before he gave} 
his vote upon it. He felt a deep interest in whatever re- 
lated to our commerce and our navy, the prosperity of 
¥ hich depended on our fisheries; and whatever de presses | 

he latter, would most assuredly be felt by the former. | 
E very maritime Power importance of en- 
couraging and increasing her fisheries, as the only sure 
foundation of her commercial and naval prosperi ity; and} 
he hoped we should not lightly, and without the usual | 
consideration, pass any bill that might, in its consequences, 
injure this nursery of our seamen, and render our navy | 
de pendent on foreigners for men. Look, for a moment, 
to Great Britain, the greatest Power on the ocean, and 
let us be mindful to profit by experience. See the en- 
couragement she has given, and still to maintain | 
and increase her fisheries. Her fisheries pay no duty on 
salt, and yet she gives a greater bounty than we eve rhave 
given ours; the effects of which are seen both in her mer- 
chant ships and men of war, all manned with her own 
subjects. Notsowithours. At this very hour, one-third 
of all the sailors in our tonnage afloat are foreigners; and 
itis not in our power to send a single frigate to sea with a| 
full complement of native sailors. ‘The bad effects of this | 
practice of manning’ ships will be severely felt when | 
a war shall call 


an. Mr. A. did not know | 
that this bill would 


have injurious effect on tl 
fisheries, yet still he wished a short time to 
it, and requested that it might lay on the 
Monday. 

Mr. REED said, 
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Claim of James iGiiee. 


| gotten. 


| reduction i in the 
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|to pickle a barrel of fish 


j}cents per 


| furthe r disc 
{duced to go into th 
| did hope that no opposition would hav« 


ie | shoul 


was opposed |i 
| chair, and resumed the con ration of th 
lrelief 

| House | 
ithe 
} 

acting clause 


4926 


lev isan should we not be exempt from int scourges, 
where would our battles be fought? Not upon the soil of 
our country, but upon the waves of the ocean. The tri- 
umphs of the last war were not, and never could be, for- 
The fisheries had been the nurseries of our 
and long might they continue to be so. He con- 
cluded by stating that he considered the bill to havea 
tendency to destroy that valuable branch of our com- 
merce, and to root up the school of our most hardy, 
enterprising, and ski ful seamen. There had been no 
ichs inge in the policy of other nations in r¢ spect to the 
fishery bounties: Holland, England, and ge had con- 
tinued their systems, and prospered under them. He 

and if 


hoped the bill would be postponed fora ; w days; 
a motion to 


seamen, 


no other member of the House should make 
that effect, he himself should feel it his duty to do so. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that he did not see the policy of 
the postponement. The argument of the gentleman from 
asi husetts [Mr. Reep] was f uunded on a mistaken 
basis. Every one knew thata large bounty was giver on 
ithe tonnage ‘of vessels employed for four months in the 
year in the fishing trac and the law he proposed did 
not effect this. It we nt merely to effect a corresponding 

bounty to the reduction of the duty on 
salt. The j salt was formerly twenty cents per 
i bushel-—and a bushel of salt, he believed, was sufficient 
That duty was now only ten 
bushel; and would any gentleman then say, that 
the same bounty should be allowed in the one c 
the other? Ifa delay is wished in this case, wl 
granted; but, said Mr. McD., I give notice 
ussion of subj ct, I may, pi 
question of the bor 
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larly benefited. In this view of the subje ct, setting aside 
the sum to be paid, the claim of Mr. Monroe is very im- 
portant. The sum proposed to be given to him is sixty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars and nine- 
ty-six cents; which is a large amount, considering it merely 
as aprivate claim. But great as the sum is, it is not at all 
comparable in magnitude to the principle involved in it, 
because the same kind of grant must and should be made 
to every other citizen similarly situated. 
equal condition of rights and privileges, in which all are 
taught to repose in confidence and safety, will not be 
maintained. 


We were told the other day that there were some sub-| tions referred to, it is not in the nature of things—it ‘ 


jects into which members of this House would not inquire. 


Claim of dente: Sie. 


| 
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that the Government t has tre tol him, not only with ju 
tice, but with generosity, reference being had to the Jay 
and usage which regulate and control the settlement of 
accounts in all analogous cases. 

Itis prima facie evidence against the justice of | 
claim, that Mr. Jefferson refused to allow it. In . s 
ministration, the greater part of the service was perform 


ed. He best knew the v ralue of those services, and cons 


For, if not, that} quently could best measure the amount of compensat 


ito which the individual who rendered them was entit! 
After the lapse of twenty or thirty years, when only a { 
if any, of us can have > personal knowledge of the tr 


deed, impossible—we should be as well qualified ¢ 


If any gentleman chooses to decide questions before him|preciate the merits of the individual, or the value of 


without examination, be it so; it is nothing to me; it is an 
affair between him and his constituents. But I think my 
duty best performed when I have given to every subject 


services he rendered, as those who were contemp: 
with him; who were eye-witnesses of his labor; who ha 


the kindest feelings towards him; and who had am; 


the fullest examination of which Iam capable, ‘and have power to remunerate him for every sacrifice. This 


decided it according to the weight of evidence before me. 





lof itself raises in my mind a strong presumption aga 


It affords me no ple asure to oppose any claim, whether it| the justice of the claim, and, unless it be countervail 


comes from a distin; guis shed citizen, from one who has fill- 
ed all the high offices in the country, or from one whose 
life has always been private and obscure, and who never 
has filled any office But distinguished citizens, if they 


persevere in making demands of the Government, must | 


levidence of greater weight, I should think the H 
| Ww ould be indisposed to make theallowance. But the fact 
jand circumstances of the case, as far as I have been 
|to comprehend them, go to fortify, not to weaken, th 
presumption. This, sir, I shall now attempt toshow ) 


expect to have their claims examined; they must and sh: all} Mr. Monroe went as minister to France in 1794 


be dealt with by me in the same manner as if they were 


returned in April, 1797. This, in the documents bei 


people the most humble and obscure: and if the claims of | lus, is called the first mission; and, in consequence of 


the latter are to be rejected, so must those of the former. 
No difference should be made, but equal and exact justice 
should characterize all our proc eedings. 


From what we have heard in this House, and from what | cents. 


he exhibited an account against the Government, thi 
jhis agent, Mr. Dawson, amounting in the ag Mme sats to 
| thirty. eight thousand six hundred dollars and sixty- 

This account, I apprehend, was paid at the t 


has been going on out of it, one might be induced to be-| lof its presentation, as no proof of acontrary import is t 


lieve that Mr. Monroe - id served his country for nothing; 
that throughout a long life, embracing a per iod of many 
years, this distin; celaen patriot had devoted himself to the 
public without any compensation whatever. 
the fact’? No, sir, it is not. So far from it, that it may 
be affirmedas a truth well establi land | li dout 

asat I ( shed anc beyond all doubt} 


be found among the papers submitted to us for exan 
ition. Mr. Monroe, however, complains, that, in sett! 
| the account, injustice was done to him in several part 


But is thi is} lars, which I will endeavor to state in the order in wh 


| they are presented. 
He alle ges that his pay as minister was made to end 


or contradiction, that he ‘ee received more of the pub-| ithe 6th of December, 1796, when he received his | 


lic moifey than any other citizen in the whole country. 
In a publication made by the late Governor of Virginia, |« 


| of recall, whereas it should have been extended to tl 
of January, 1797, the time when he obtained his aud 


(Mr. Giles,) it was stated that Mr. Monroe had then re-|of leave, making a difference of about twenty-fiv« 


ceived as much as four hundred thousand dollars of the 


public money. 
contradicted by any one; and I believe it 
by recorded ev 





It is not necessary, nor shall I attempt, to deny the 


_ This statement has never been denied or |rectness of the position here assumed. It might have 

can be verified |more proper to continue his pay till the audie nee of leay 
Silken on file in the various departmentsof/|than to stop it precisely on the day of his recall. B 
the Government. If this be true—and I presume no one 


the error, if it was one, was caused by Mr. Monroe hin 


will attempt to deny it—what conclusion must follow? |self. In the .ccount presented by his friend, Mr. Dawso 


Not that Mr. Monroe has served for nothi ng; not that he 
has labored through a long life without any compensation; 
but that in serving the public he has also served himself; 
that he has been paid four hundred thousand dollars, 
which is a greater sum than any other man has received. 
If any one has ever had so much, the fact has enti irely | 
escaped my observation. 
Washington did not; neither did Mr lams, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, or Mr. Madison, who were his ae cessors in the 


Presidential office. Has any other ofticer of the Govern. 
} 














Government is charged with his pay only to the 6th 
|De cember, 1796. Atthe time the account was settled, 
eems Mr. Monroe himself did not believe he was ent 
|tled to pay up tothe ist of January, 1797: for, if he did, 
lwhy was it not so stated? 
In the letter of Mr. Anderson, Comptroller of the T: 


Very cert oa I am that as neral |sury, it further appears Mr. Monroe was the cause of this 


error. Referring to this item, ina letter to Mr. Monroe, 
{the comptroller says: ‘* The mistake or error in the set 
tlement of your account, as before stated, appears to have 


ment had an equal amount? TI believe not onfident I} resulted from the date of your letter to the Secretary ol 
am that the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Trea-| State, advising him of the time at which you had receiy j 
sury, the Secretary of the War, or N avy De part it, or hi s letter of recall, and which must have been taken as the 
Attorney Genk ral, nor any me¢ mber of cither House of Con-|time at which you had your audience of leave Phis ap- 
gress, has received a sum by any means ¢ mparable to that pe ars to me as the only rational mode of en g 
which has already been paid to Mr. Monroe. Why, then, | the de parture, in the settlement of your account, from 
should it be said that this distin guished vidual—for dis-! general rule which had been observed in the settlement 
tinguished I admit him to be—has not been duly compen-|of the accounts of our other foreign ministers.” 

sated for his services? W Dy should the Governm | No blame can, therefore, attach to the Governint 
reproached, as it has been in many places, wit the existence of this error. Mr. Monroe was thc 

deaf year to his well-founded complaints? Sir, I deny the | person who had knowledge of the fact, and who was « 
correct of these allegations. I contend that full, | petent to correct it. If he chose to be silent, he ought 
ample, and complete justice has ! already done to him; | justice to take all the consequences, for noone could ' 
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pel him tospeak. But we have his own authority for say- 
ing the accounting officers of the treasury did remedy 
the mistake as soon as it was known to them. On 
page eleven of the documents communicated to Con- 
gress in 1825, Mr. Monroe says, in a note: ‘*It is proper 
add, here, that that error was then corrected, that is, 
11817, and the allowance was then made to me for the 
interval between the 6th of December, 1796, and the Ist 
of January, 1797.” 
{ have looked through the documents, hastily, it is true, 
yt with some attention, and I have not seen that the ac- 
counting officers received any information from Mr. Mon- 
roe, which would enable them to correct the error, prior 
to1817. If any injury has resulted to him, it was the di- 
ect and necessary consequence of his ownact. He alone 
was the cause of it, and he alone must bear it. He can-} 
t and shoul! not claim the right to devolve any respon- 
bility upon the Government, which was ready and will- 
ng at all times todo him justice. 
rhe second difficulty growing 
to France, and of which Mr. Monroe greatly complained, 
It appears, as above stated, that he 
tter of recall on the 6th of December, 1796, but he did | 
ot obtain his audience of leave till the Ist of January, | 
797. Instead of returning home immediately, he th: “om 
roper to remain in France till the 20th of April, 
nd for this delay he raised an account, and conan d| 
from Government pay for nearly four months of addi- | 
mal service. But had he a right to do t or was Go- 
rnment bound to acknowledge any such obligation?| 
rtainly not. By orde r of the President of the United 
States, his d plomatic functions ceased on the Ist of Jan-| 
ary. He was bound to obey that order, and could not} 
1 prolong the term of service be yond the period fixed by 
his Governm As a minister, no inte with | 
France was entertained by him subse que ntly to this time 
; l nite ad 
his de os in returning home. It must then be 
Th ine lop iby Mr. Monroe, 
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fact that no 
Then all the reasons} 
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OF 
spondence with the Governments to which they were ac- 
credited. Not so with Mr. Monroe, who, while he was 
detained, led the life of a private gentleman; that is, as far 
as his public functions were concerned: he entertained no 
correspondence with the Government of France; he was 
absolutely forbidden todo so. Yet, notwithstanding the 
inadmissibility of this claim, according to any previous law 
or usage, Congress, in 1826, influenced by a spirit of gene- 
rosity towards Mr. Monroe, passed an act granting it to 
him to the amount of two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, with interest on the same from 1810 up to the 
time of payment. 

Another subject of complaint is, that contingent ex 
penses of the first mission to France w or not paid. But 
here again it may be asked, who was to blame for that? 
In the account presented by Mr. Dawson, the whole charge 
for contingencies was then paid. If any other or greater 
account existed at that time, it was known only to Mr. 
Monroe, and, as he failed to produce it, the fault was his 
The Government could not be required, by any 
principle, to settle an account of which it had no know 
ledge It seems to be supposed, |} 
charge was made, but payment 
gular vouchers were no This, 1 contend, was 
| perfectly right and prop: Every officer is st sumed to 
iknow the laws and usages of the country which employs 
him; and there an implied consent on his part that he 
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‘The United States to James Monroe, Dr. 


1. To outfit as minister to France, - - $9,000 00 
2. To contingent expenses of that mission, 


viz. for copying letters, papers, &c. having 

no secretary of legation there; for news- 

papers, stationery, postage of letters, in- 

cluding a payment of Mr. Deneux by me 

of 251 livres, as bearer of a cop) of the 

treaties to the United States, and for usual 

presents, 2,952, at 108s. - - - 546 66 
To outfit as minister to England - 9,000 00 


4. To contingent expenses in England, being 


for presentation presents, christmas boxes, 

postage, pri nting ps net, stationery, and 

periodical pul blic: ations, estimated at - 5,539 00 
5. Salary as minister, while employed in 

France, England, and Spain, from Janu- 

ary 12, 1803, to November 15, 1807, four 

years ten months and four days, at $9,000 

per annum, - - - - 43,598 635 


6. Expenses incurred in a special mission to 


Spain, beginning 8th October, 1804, and 

ending on the 17th Jul y, 1805, including 

salary to aa with allowance for ae 

coming from the United States to London, 

and followi ig me to Madri id, and returni ne 

to the Ll nited States - - - 10,598 28 | 
Extraordinary expenses of the mission to 

Spain, not included in the preceding item, 

viz. 

At Paris, on my way to Madrid, 4,159 livres. 


At do. on my return, - 650 
Equal to - - - 4,809 55 
At Madrid, (Aranjuez, ) and on 
the road - . - 256 1,146 55 


8. Extraordinary expenses attending my d 
tention in England, on my return from 
Spain, after receiving permission of Go 
vernment to return to the United States by 
the seizure of our vessels and the negotia- 
tions which ensued. 

9. Toa quarter’s salary for returning home, 

10. To amount paid Benjamin, the Jew, on 
account of the Tunisian ambassador, 200 
pounds sterling - . . . 888 88 

11. ‘To amount paid mat les Brenton for ex 
penses of himself and others attending the 
trial of Captain Wh sith - - - 400 00 





Here we see, sir, notwithstanding Mr. Monroe w: as tol 1 
he should be paid only his expenses on the spe = mission 
to France, that an outfit was allowed him of ne thou- 
sand dollars, and an additional charge 
of five hundred ant d forty-six dollars ¢ 
For the special mission to Spain, he app 


for ail ngencies 








d sixty-six cents. 
ars to have been 
satisfied with his expenscs; ian well he might: because tha 
charge, with another, on account of the extraordinary ex- 
penses, formed an aggregate of eleven thousand se en hun- | 
dred and forty-four dollars and « 





ighty-three cents, which 


was a good deal better than a simple outfit of nine thou- 
sand dollars. W hy a dif {fe ule Was adopt l in the e 
two cases, I am unable to vas recive, unless vy suppose 
that in the mission to France it was better for Mr. Monroe | 


to receive an outfit, and in the m +n tO Spain to charge 
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Claim of James Monroe. [Jan. 7, 183] 


He alone knew what these extraordinary expenses we 


and it was his duty toascertain and state them. No officer . 


I 


of Government could be required to guess at the amou 
;and to pay him according to that uncertain, whimsical mod 
of doing business. But, sir, if the charge had been rey 


| dered in due form, the treasury officers ought not to have 





paid it, because it would have been doing an act wholl, 
jilegal ‘and unauthorized, Let it be remembered, that 
Ithere were distinct and se parate items in the account fi 
levery other expense which it had been usual for th Go. 
jverament to allow. ‘his charge for extraordinary cx 
Ipense was equivalent to a direct and positive increase of 
‘salary, which no Executive officer, I hope, will ever d 
jhi mself competent to grant. Congress alone could do 
land Mr. Monroe ought not to think himself injured | 
ause the accounting officers refused to exercise a power 
hich did not belong tothem. The committee, in 1826, 
ced this allowance "at ten thousand dollars, which m 
ie salary about thirteen thousand dollars per annun 
‘ad of nine thousand, as prescribed by law. Now, L as! 
whether any pow er in this nation, except the legislatiy 
le ould or should | be competent so to enlarge the salari 
jour public ministers? Unquestionably not. A discret 
jary power to that extent would be formidable indeed, 
jougnt not to be confided to any set of accounting officers 
| And yet, because they did notassume a power which C 
gress snes can exercise; because they did not as« 
the amount to be paid, when Mr. Monroe ought himself 
jto have defined the charge; some profess to think he was 
igreatly injure d, and must be allowed to claim damages 
(Sir, 1 cannot subscribe “‘s such an opinion, 
‘The amount Pp: iid to J. Hicks for demurrage, forms a 
jother subject of complaint in the second mission. In 


| documents, page 1, Mr, Monroe informs usthat ** this it 


| as casually omitted in the settlement.” Here, th 
appears, as in the instances before mentioned, tha 
error was committed by himself. Congress, however, 
1826 allowed this item, and interest upon it from 
to the time it was paid. 
A further and more conclusive evidence of the lib 

of Government towards Mr. Monroe, is the payme 
him of interest on all claims which either Congress « 
accounting officers thought admissible, according t 
rule which had ever been practised. ‘The general m 
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that Government does not pay interest, and yet, in his 


case, there was a relaxation of the rule, which sh: 
1as been an object of great and peculiar favor. Wl 
the items were allowable, he has failed to predac t 
and thus put it out of the power of Government to 
hem; where they were notallowable, but required th 
terventicn of a law to direct their payment, we s¢ 
he kept them back, and declined, or positively 
to present them. Yet,-in all these instances, 26M 
With a spirit of indulgent gencrosity, has paid 
|principal and interest, in the manner I have detail 
Lhave said Government does not pay interest on cla 
|\Why should it be so? Because Government is an 


! 
; 
00 jt 
| 





t|person, always ready and willing to pay its debts. If 


citizen is delayed in the payment of hisclaim, itis b 
| 


{ 


e does not produce it, or does not offer the re quisi e 
ence to sustain it. ‘The fault, then, is his own, and 
should not be permitted totake advantage of it, and mu 
the Government in damages. If such were the case, 
dividuals vho have claims would never bring them 4 


i 
] 
| 
i 


’ 
5 








|stock, if permitted to draw interest while they had 





wu his expenses. If such was tl t, it is another proof res serve d, or kept back in the hands of claimants. T 
of the great liberality with which the Government has |principles which require the payment of nag rest b 
ilways been disposed to treat him. e-complait that the |man and man, in private life, do not apply at all to th 
ninth item, being for extraordinary expenses incurred by |lation which exists between the 9h nt and i 
detention in England, was not paid him at the settlement |zens. Government delights in doing good: it has no sj 
in 1810. ut he himself had not then fixed the amount; |of selfishness; it has no use for money but to pay its det 
the charge is not run out with any amount--it is a blank. |it enters not into traffic or speculati on of any kind. B 
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‘ Claim of James Monroe. 
] 


between man and man this is not the case; there is aspirit}pendence. But the same circumstances, the same urgent 
bh . x . : | . < a ee 
of selfishness, traffic, and speculation carried on; the pay- | necessity, did not exist when Mr. Monroe was minister in 


ment of debts is withheld, in order to use the money in| 


some other way, and hence it is right to charge interest. 
if, therefore, the claims of Mr. Monroe had been just 
proper—had he brought them forward in due season, and 
sustained them Ly the requisite proof, they would have 
been promptly paid. 


lundancy of money in the treasury, and we were as much 
puzzled to find out ways and means to get clear of the 
surplus as we are at the present day. 


At that time, I mean in Mr. Jeffer- |ticular street or house in the city of Washington. 
son’s administration, from 1803 to 1807, there was a re-} 


France. Besides the want of authority, the purchase 
would have been impolitic. Our Government would not 


and |confine their ministers in St. Petersburg, Paris, or Lon- 
don, to a residence at one particular spot, any more than 


they would compel the officers at home to live in one par- 
What 
would suit one might not suit another, 2nd hence it must 
be left to the discretion of each individual to select for 
himself. 1f Mr. Rives were now to buy a house in Paris, 


But he tells us, in |}or Mr. McLane in London, and were to lose money in the 


the documents, that he reserved or held back these claims |speculation, should either of these be permitted to throw 


till a more suitable time to present them; in other words, 
is | understand it, till he should be out of office. Mr. 
Pleasanton, the Fifth Auditor, also gives the same reason. 
Now if these claims were not paid because Mr. Monroe 
was in Office, is it right he should be allowed interest on 
that account? The United States did him a favor by keep- 
ing him in office, and now, forsooth, we are called upon, 
as a wrongdoer, to pay interest. The continuance in 
office, if, in fact, it prevented the settlement of his claims, 
must be regarded as his own act; otherwise you place the 
Government in the awkward predicament of being obliged 
to pay interest on damages, because they had previously 
done him a favor by ke eping him in office. In no event, 
therefore, as I can perceive, ought interest to have been 
allowed. The whole amount paid him in 1819, and by the 
ict of 1826, in principal and interest, on account of this 
second mission, embracing a period of four years ten 
months and four days, is about one hundred and five thou- 
sand dollars. Gentlemen will not, they cannot now say 
that Government has dealt with a paring, nigeardly hand. 


But the bill before us proposes to do a great deal more, 


the loss on his Government? 


No one, I presume, will 
contend that he ought, and yet he has exactly the same 
right to do it as Mr. Monroe had in 1794. 

Another item of the new account, to which I beg leave 


| to call the attention of the House, is number ten of the 


report of the committee, made at the lastsession. It will 
be observed that number nine is an allowance of interest 
‘on outfit of second mission to France, from January, 


| 1803, to May, 1810, three thousand nine hundred and fif- 


’ 


teen dollars.”? The tenth item is for interest on the fore- 
going sum from May, 1810, to March, 1829, four thou- 
sand four hundred andtwenty-three dollars and ninety -five 
cents. Now, sir, Lhave never before Known any case, 
even between individuals, where compound interest was 
required to be paid, and least of all should it be required 
of the Government. 

[Mr. MERCER explained: He said the teath item had 
been struck out by the committee, and he had so stated 
in the remarks submitted to the House. } 

Mr. W. replied, that the difficulty of hearing in the 
ilouse was great, and, although he had endeavored to 


and to allow him sixty-seven thousand nine hundred and |catch every word spoken by the gentleman, that part of 


eighty dollars and ninety-six cents, in addition to what h 
has already received. 


The 


charge for the purchase of a house in Paris, during 


first item I shall notice in this new wceount, is the 


first mission to France, stated at ten thousand dollars. He 


this remarks had not been heard. 


it | 
| oO ve 


the |the tenth item in the new account. 


Not doubting the fact 
gentleman from Virginia, he [| Mr. 


stated by the g 


|W.] would forbear to say any thing further in relation to 


For, if the committee 
| bill, had themselves become con- 


who had reported the 


was not authorized to make the purchase, and the United |vinced that it was wrong to make the allowance, any thing 


States have derived no benefit from it; and this, to my 


mind, isa sufficient objection to the claim. If, as is al- 
leged, the house was purchased by him for the Govern- 
ment, did he also sell it for the same purpose? 


No; he} 


1 might be disposed to say in regard to it would certainly 


be superfluous. 
As the other items in the new account fall generally 
within the range of the objections already stated, I will 


old it for himself, and put the money in his own pocket— |proceed, said Mr. W., tonotice the charge made for com- 


consequently, he purchased for himse?f. 


Had he purchas- | missions on the money borrowed during the late war. This 


| for the United States, he would have been prohibited jamounted to thirty-seven thousand twenty-eight dollars 


from selling without permission; and whatever obligation 
was imposed on the Government by the purchase, was re- 


I 1 by the sale. The whole affair, then, from begin- 


land ninety-three cents ($37,028 93;) and he was wholly 


at a loss to perceive how the Government was so benefit- 


ed by the transaction as to throw upon it an obligation to 


ng to end, was a private transaction, and Mr. Monroe, |pay that sum to Mr. Monroe, who, at the time, was an 


.ccording to every principle, must bear the loss. From 
he testimony of one of the witnesses, whose name I do 


not now recollect, it appears that an extravagant price 
3 given for the house. 


ty had 


He states that the same proper- 
been offered to him, but he would not buy it, be- 
cause he could purchase other property of the same kind 
Had Mr. Monroe desiened to benefit 
i¢ Government in this way, he should have known that 

Was making a good bargain; that he was purchasing on 
the cheapest possible terms. 


} 
ye 


£ +} 


better 


terms. 


Not having done so, would 
agreat objection to the course pursued, and conse- 
{ently the claim he makes, in the absence of every other 
reason. ‘he purchase by the United 
t rue affords no excuse or prec 


States of a house at 
lent for Mr. Mon- 
this instance. As well as I recollect, the house at the 


‘was bought during the 
rity of the United States. 


revolution, and by the au- 
They then b lic vedit would 
ent foothold in 


politic to have something like a pe 

§ I 
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Vout. Vi 


lexecutive otlicer of the United States, and, as such, bound 
ito exert all his influence to 
jtion had in view. 
Ihilitv. « rohw ¢ ‘opp la be - r | “% . 

jbility, and thereby conferred a benefit upon the country, 
'l agree fully that Government ought to save him from 
lany ultimate loss. 


accomplish the objec ts the na- 
if he interposed his personal responsi- 


But I do not understand this to have 
been the case: on the contrary, he has not lost a cent by 
the liability he assumed to obtain money, either from the 
banks or individuals. In that respect, he is perfectly safe 
and sound—free from all detriment or injury whatsoever; 
and I repeat that he was bound to exert all his official 
influence to further the objects the country had 
With that influence the Government had cloth: 
be exerted for that particular purpose; an 
done so, he would have failed to perfor 
would have bet: Lye dthe public confi lence. 
thought 


in view. 


that because he acted the 
ful public functionai 


11 


yuld be 


illowe 


Vs he w 
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pe nsation tha > salary 
anc in truth, thie 
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and physical, to advance the cause of his country—-of that 
country which had confided in him, and promoted him 
to office, in order to be benefited } by his entire devotion 
to the public interest. . 
The allowance made to Daniel D. Tompkins is pleaded 
as a precedent, but I do not think the cases are analogous, 
and certain lam Congress never intended by that exam- 
ple to sanction any such claim as the present one. To 
bring this subject more distinctly before the House, I must 
refer to the law passed in Febru: ary, 1823, 
of Daniel D. Tompkins, and some ‘other documents con- 
nected therewith. It will be found in the seventh volume 
of the Laws of the United States, page 331, and, being 
very short, I will read it, as follows: ‘* Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the proper ac- 
counting officers of the tre easury be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to adjust and settle the claims ‘of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, late Governor of the State of New York, on 
principle s of equity and justice, subject to the revision and 
final decision of the President of the United States. 
Now, sir, what are we to understand as the true import 
and meaning of a law which directs the settlement of an 
account upon principles of equity and justice? 
law relates only to the proof, to the degree 
which shall be received at the department, 
claims or the items composing the account 
can adduce no evidence of high ler dig 
to resort to his own oat! 


38 


Such a 
of evidence 
and not to the | 
if the party 
rhity, “he is at liberty 
h, but he is not permitted to m: ike 
any unusual, extdecninaty, or unlawful demand upon the 
Government. Finding this to be the 
was had by the accounting officers, by the President, 
who supe rvised and controlled th¢ m, to the r« port of the 
committee to ascertain the true extent and meaning of the 
law. Whether this was right or wrong, it i 
ry now to inquire. The committee, after stating th 
and assigning a variety of reasons, come to 
and separate resolutions, to the second of which Ll beg 
leave to call the attention of the House, in the following 
words, viz. ‘*"Thatit would be just and equitable to allow 
a reasonable commission on all moneys disbursed by him 
(Governor Tompkins) during the late war.’” The mean- 
ing of the committee in thisrs solution cannot be mistaken. 
They evidently intend, 
‘Tompkins shall be allowed a re etnies 
moneys disbursed or paid out by him, and not on the 
neys received or loans negotiated by him. ‘The disburse- 
ments is one thing, and the receipts another; and it never 
entered into the mind of the committee to believe for one 
moment that Governor Tompkins had better credit, or 
could obtain money on more reasonable terms, than thie 
whole nation. But it was known that he acted asa sort 
of paymaster general to all the troops in the State of New 
York; and for this kind of service, which h sle 
of performing, and which he did perform, the committ 
intended to remunerate hm by allowing a reasonable com- 
mission. The whole reasoning of the committee, and the 
resolutions they reported, show that this, and this only, wa 
the idea intended to be conveyed. But what says Mr. Mon- 
roe in hism 8th of April, 1824, informing Con- 
Cc ‘Tompkins had been 


the ot 


case, it seems resort 
or 


Ss not necessa- 
c facts, 


four cistinet } 


and Governor 
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the report of the committee, or any thetdavune nt I have 
had an opportuni ty to examine, except in the message of 
the President. It is, then, a fair inference to assert that, 
in making the allowance upon that principle, he entirely 
mistook the laws, and the extent of the authority with 
which he had been invested. As great as is the differ 
ence between receiptsand expenditures, so widely did t) 
President misjudge his powers, and misinterpret th 
signs of Congress. When, therefore, you tell me Mr 
Monroe must be paid aecording to the rule adopted in th 
case of Governor Tompkins, and be allowed a commiissi 
on the loans obtained, lanswer, no. The cases are 1 
analogous. If Governor Tompkins was allowed a c 
mission on receipts, it was because the law was misu 
staod, and consequently misapplied. 

But if Congress had intended to allow a reasons 
commission to Governor ‘Tompkins on the sum obtain 
still it would not follow that Mr. Monroe should have «| 

same allowance. The latter was in the cabinet: h¢ 
| high officer in the civil department of the Government 
and bound to act as he did: whereas the former was 
fo engaged. This difference in the situation of th: 
persons would manifestly sanction an allowance to the « 
and a rejection of the claims of the other. 
| Lhave, sir, thus concluded an examination of the s: 
ral items constituting the demand against the United Stat 
and, in no instance, have I discovered that it is well fou 
ed. On the contrary, it appears to me wholly unsup| 
ed by the laws and usages of the Government, in all a 
gous cases; and that to pass the bill would, in effect, 
a gift or gratuity bestowed upon Mr. Monroe. Ar 
prepared to make a similar grant to every other individ 
who may be disposed to ask for it? If we are not, t 
contend we should not make it to him; because that 
ciple of equality, to which TL have alluded as the ess 
jot our whole politic al system, utterly forbids it. No: 
or set of men, should be entitled to ¢ separate or ext 
privileges « or emoluments. What is granted to on 
|matter of right or of favor, should be granted to all; « 
| wise the course of legislation will be at war with th 
ture and spirit of our republican institutions. The | 
dent proposed to be €s is dang 


land the more so, | individual favored by 
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remarks to have that effect. It was altogether 
1 from his purpose to excite the feelings of any gen 
tleman, in discussing this delicate question. He had spoken 
with homore fre« dom than the case required; andso much 
as the case required, he should always feel bound to use. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhod » Islay nd, followed. He 
Mr. Monroe, in is communication addressed to us, this 
session, in his last appeal to Congress, **] wish it to 
be distinctly understood, that, in regard to my claims, I 
ask no indulgence or favor; that I ask Ascppaes which is 
not strictly due to me, on sound princip] es, and which my 
country shall, on full consideration and unquestio nable 
evidence, think that it owes it to itself to allow me.” He 
closes that communication, and takes his leave of us, in 
similak language—‘‘In the decision on my claims, (says 
he,) [repeat that 1 ask no favor or iz idulgence; that I ask 
nothing but what shall appear to be strictly due to me, on 
sound principles, on full consideration, and un iquestiona- 
ble evidence, the withholding of which for so long a 
time has subjected me to pi ains and troubles which may 
readily be conceived.” Does, then, Mr. Monroe come be- 
fore this House different from other claimants? And shall 
not his claims receive the same respectful consideration, 
candid examination, we are in the daily practice of giving 
to every other man’s? That he asks no more, we have his 
written declaration; whether this is to be denied him 
the question to be settled. 

i did hope, Mr. Chairman, and I did expect, before I 
witnessed the course of this debate, that, as Mr. Monroe 
asked no more than was accorded to every one who 
knocked at our door, what was asked we uld be given; 
that as he expected no favors from along and faithful dis- 
charge of public services, and the important stations filled, 
that because he had rendered those services, and filled 
those stations, in considering aclaim that he had preferred 
— the Government of his country, they would not 
»e referred to for the purpose of pre’ judici ng that claim. 
Our fears to do wrong should not so operate as to cause 
us not to do what we may know to be right. But, sir, it 
is with regret I say, the tendency of the acts of gentle- 
men who have participated in this debate, (I impugn the 
motives and intentions of no one, ) has been such as to deny 
to Mr. Monroe that hearing to which no one in his place 
here would dare to say there was a man in this nation not 
entitled. The amount of money he has received from the 
public treasury has been mentioned, and we have been 
told that he has been for a long time in the employ of tl 
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other |say, for the last ten or ’ teeve years have watch d 


head | tre au _ y with Argus eyes, but men, from my knowledg 
of one of the departments for six years, d ‘d he receive as|them, I did suppose were not willing to arraign, \ th 


a compensation for his services more than was allowed by | rood cause, the motives or conduct of others. Sj 


law? Hf he was President eight years, was he paid more | heard 


L with regret the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wu 
than his predecessors, Madison, Jefferson, or W ashing: | TLESEY] say, that beemuse we had received from thx 
ton? 


If he was twice Governor of Virginia, was he not|zens of Albemarle county, Virginia, the county 
paid asthe other Governors of that State had been? If, | : 
in our revolutionary struggle, young as he then was, he| 
fought our battles, and moistened the soil of New Jersey | 
with his bloe xd, did he then receive, or has he since clai | 
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ed, more than what was allowed to others of the same] Monroe’s creditors, and were consequently actuat 
grade? Sir, what do these arguments lead us to? If the|sinister motives. Sir, this must have been said with 
Government of the United States contract with one of its} much reflection: it was well enough for the gentlem 
most distinguished citizens for the performance of certain} because he opposed this claim in 1826, to oppos ’ 
acts, the compe nsation for which is by law regulated, and| but he ought at least, more especially as he had no pre 
the contract in all its parts has been complied with, and| to the contrary, to have had charity enough to hay 
the money paid, and there is afterwards between the same} lieved that the citizens of Albemarle and of New Yor 
parties another contract for other services, a compliance | might have been actuated by motives different from (] 
with the terms of the first, according to the declaration of| which he has thought proper to ascribe to them. H 
gentlemen, (1 will not say argument,) isa full disc harge | might have stipposed that it was known tothem, Mr. Mo) 
of the second. ‘This is the effect of their reasoning; it| roe had, as he thought, a claim, an honest and legal cla 
has nothing to do with the question now before this c com-| upon the United State s, and all he wanted was a fair, 
mittee. No man, Mr. Chairman, has heretofore thought | passionate, and legal investigation of this claim; and, wh 
that, because by his meritoriousservices, great e xperience, | he had satisfied himself of this, he might, without 
and superior qualifications, he had, in the estimation of}-great tax upon his own mind, suppose that the « 

his fellow-citizens, some claim for important trusts, that] of Albemarle, who know Mr. Monroe best, beeaus: 
claim, in regard to his other rights, should operate against | have known bim the longest, and have been more clos 
him; but this is the measure of justice to Mr. Monroe. If} connected with him than any other portion of this c 
gentlemen be disposed to do nog they have professed aj try, the citizens of New York, who know what Mr. Mi 
willit ngness to do, why have they r sorted to such re-|roe now is in regard to his pecuniary conecrns, fi 
marks? ‘The gentleinan from North Carolina, [Mr. Wit-| seeing him with them, sal by thisare also remind 
LIAMS,} Who hus just resumed his seat, has re minded the| what he once was, might, without being influenced 
committee of what a late Governor of Virginia (Mr.|such motives as the gentleman has ascribed to them, | 
Giles) has said of Mr. Monroe, in regard to the amount] stnt to us the petitions which are now on the files o| 
of money he has received from the public, and, in telling} House in his behalf. 

us one thing that gentleman said, has, no doubt, whether Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Ohio is war 
he so intended or not, reminded every member of this] in his supposition from what he would call te stimony, 
committee of another thing that Goveror Giles said of Mr.|on what ground do we stand, who may differ from 
Monroe, that he had always been a public pauper, and] gentleman on the merits of this claim? Under what inj 
that the United States must, asthey always had, continue] tation does a majority of both Houses lie, who, in 18 
to support him. What is the effect of this but to a 
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Government of the United States, longer — any 
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of New York, where Mr. Monroe now is, petitions uw 
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voted for what was then allowed Mr. Monroe? ‘Thi 
the prejudices of every devoted friend of the late Go- 


insinuations which have been made against the citize: 
vernor of V irginia against the claim of James Monroe?| Albemarle and New York, (and there are the same g 
This does not agree with the professions of the gentle- 


for them, ) can be made against us. 
man from North Carolina, made when he commenced his} I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from Oh 
remarks, and is hardly excused by his apology, made 


from further reflection, will conclude that what he ha 
when he concluded them. His greatest apprehenson at 


was gratuitous, uncalled for, and, by evidence before us 
first appeared to be that Mr. Monroc’s claim would be] unwarranted. We are required to meet another 


more favorably considered than other men’s, from the}tion made by the gentleman from Ohio, presented as 
great services he had rendered, and high offices he had|legal one. By the act of 1826-’7, Mr. Monroe is t 
filled: when relicved of that, I submit it to that gentle-! paid the sum of money by that act granted, in full 
man whether it was fair, or just, or comports with his| his claims against the United States; and because in 
ideas of what is correct, by any allusion of his, to awaken] passing of that act, in reference to the phraseolog) 
prejudices that will deprive Mr. Monroe’s claim of thatcon-| which Mr. Monroe said nothing, and could not say 
sideration we are bound to give every man’s in the nation. | thing, because he knew nothing, c ongress thought p 
We are not now called on to pass upon the bickerings] to use the language now in use, in reference to all 
of two men, one now in the grave, and the other upon the} enactments in re gard to claims, ‘in full satisfaction 
brink of it; in other ages and ether times, justice will be| discharge of all the claims of James Monroe 
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done, as 1 hope, to both, when the passions of the mo-| United States,” whether it were so or not, he is ther 
ment shall have subsided, and when we, too, who may now] precluded the right to present the claim now befor 
have our prejudices and personal predilections, shall be} Sir, to every bargain, contract, or agreement; to | 
gathered to our fathers. Then, per rhaps, some men’s|lease, relinquishment, or release, I have always 
reputation and fame will not depend upon what they might] taught to believe there must be at least two partics 
have said against the purity of James Monroe’s character, |to give or execute, and the other to take or rec« 
but upon their being born in the same State, and living in| pursuance. of terms previously arranged and agreed ¢ 
the same age with him. When did Mr. Monroe, or any one acting in his behali 
But, Mr. Chairman, there are other objections to this| friend of his, say for him, that appropriation for his ber 
claim, which ought to be considered by some one, before | fit at the time mentioned should be a full and complete liqu 
the merits of it are examined, as well from their peculiar} dation of his claim? At no !time, never—so for fro: 
character, as the quarter from which they come. I must} being the case, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mer 
confess | was surprised to hear such objections from such] cer, | under whose paternal charge the claim of Mr. M« 
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far from the sum then appropriated being in full discha 
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to his and their minds a satisfaction of his claim. 
next session, his friends from Albemarle petitioned Us in 
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entitled to? 
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fight their battles against a world in arms. T He operation 
of their edicts and decrees had brought within their grasp 
millions of property belonging to the United States, and| 
incarcerated thousands of our citizens. As many who} 
were not imprisoned, were anxiously waiting the fate of| 
their property, then under seizure, there was not in| 
France at that time any consular power established, to re- 
lease from their confinement our citizens; to claim and 
effect a release of their property: to assert, and by argu- 
ment enforce the rights of the United States, required no 
ordinary talents, no common share of zeal and persever- 
ance, and was consequently the cause of extra expense. 

Three secretaries were employed by him for a great length] 
of time, houses were rented for their ac commodation, and | 
heavy expenses were incurred on their account. Was 
this necessary’? There is nota man who hears me, who 
will say it was not. For whose benefit? For the people} 
of the United States—for American citizens. Can it be} 
expected that Mr. Monroe, or any other man, situated as] 
he was, could exhibit vouchers for all the e xpenses which} 
he was compelled to incur on our account, under such an] 
extraordinary state of things? 

Sir, | am not surprised that he has a claim for an ad- 
ditional allowance for contingent expenses, but am sur-| 
prised that it should be no larger than the one presented. 
The gentleman from North Carolina asks for vouchers. 
The very nature of the service forbids the production of} 
them. In many of the common and ordinary transactions | 
of life, they are not expecte e Are they produc ed in set-| 
tling the concerns be a een ships-husband or owner, and | 
the master, as to many expenses and disbursements be-| 
tween the principal, his factor or agent? No: the gentle-| 
man knows they are neither produced nor expected. 

{Here Mr. WELLIAMS rose, and said, what he meant 
by vouchers, was a detailed statement. ] 

In reply to that, Mr. Chairman, I could say to 
tleman from North Carolina, that it would be just 
ficult to produce, and just ‘ 
detailed statement, asthe vouchers which have br 
for. Sir, these contingent expenses are 
ister, under any ordinary state of affairs 
the production of vouchers 

Mr. Chairman, there are some 
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things probable in them-| 
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is not sivterest ans as well as princip: WD But ‘the gentle 
man from North Carolina informs us that the United Stat: 
are to be viewed as a moral person, always presumed to 
be ready to pay what he owes whenever called on—a p 
sumption not warranted by facts—and that consequent! 
no interest is to be allowed on claims against the U; 
As this moral person is sometimes gui Ity of 
moral acts, I cannot subscribe to the gentleman’s doctrin 
he will not say that interest has never been allowed on 
claims against the United States—look into our statutes 
and you can find more than fifty cases in which it has b¢ 
allowed. If there ever has been any rule on the sub. 

it has been to suffer each case to depend upon its pe 
liar circumstances and merits. But why waste time « 
this question? 


Interest was allowed on so much of 4) 
Monroe as was sanctioned by Congre: 
1826; and our legislation at that time relieves me of son 
labor in the further investigation of this claim. In 
Congress allowed interest on so much of Mr. Mo 


| claim as was at that time favorably considered, from 1810) 


to 1826; their decision is to be at this time respected, 


| not-~if not, then the whole question is now before | 


if, on the other hand, what we have done should influc 
and direct us in what we are to do, having allowed int 
rest from 1810 to 1826, it appears to me we cannot | 
the allowance of interest from the time the claim accriu 
to 1810. If for one period it be correct, it is equall 
for the other. I dismiss, then, this part of the claim. ‘I 
Mr. Monroe was entitled to an outfit on his mission 
France, and that it was not paid until some years afi 
was due, all will acknowledge: that if, in consequence of 
its not being paid, he was compelled to hire money 
amount equal to that for which he paid interest, to m 

is evident that he should be allowed this interest; ai 


t 


| would be no more than indemnity to pay him interest 


the gen-| 
as dif-| 


en called} 
paid to no min-| 
, in consequence of} 


se Ives, and do not require a very great share of pr cee di- 

rect, to com mand our belief; and there are others in| 
themselves s probable, we cannot well believe thie, 
Ww hen fortified by proofs the most positive. That Mr. Mon- 


roe’s expenses should have been, during his first mission to 
France, while at Paris, gre: ater, by the amount stated, than 
ministers on ordinary occasions, is not only high! 

ble, but is proved positively by the eme 
Skipworth, Mr. Gelson, an 






statements of Mr. 


tall the other te noe in the 


case. I could, if it were necessary, take another ground: 
if Mr. Monroe did not bios that “the eee claimed 
was not only oe table, but legal, would he there a 


man living who ha any knowledge of the chara 
James Monroe » Who can for one minute 
would, i a his old age, in private e life, 
offices, havi ig di 
honor to hims yh 
in a claim th: 
ings of a man, a 


cter of 
believe that lhe 
having filled so many 
ischarged the duti envf them with so much 
nd credit to the country, thus persevere 
was not absolutely just? He has the feel- 
full well the ordeal every one 
has to pass through, who applies to Congress fot the sct- 
tlement of an account; and, when he came before us, no 
doubt knew that he would necessarily be subjected to the 
scoffs and sneers of mar 1y whose province it would be to 
pass upon his claim; perhaps anticipated what has been 
iid by the gentleman from Kentucky 
on Congress to pay him for fi 

With this knowledg 


h , h en th sec 


id knows 





> ul hat he was calli ng 





asting his friends in Paris. 
: of consequences, w: 
ond time before us, if it were ng 
equitable? Ta tist it would t 

ji) avit am sati if d it WOU not. 


; fe 
etl, ir, if mone 


C spe ts just and 


be due, and it lias been withheld, 


y proba-| 





pended on account of the United States. 


| doing it--to have continued in France, 


land money expended on his account, the 


the sum he paid for interest. 

His contingent expenses during his mission to Eng 
constituting another item of claim, he takes Mr. K 
allowance as a standard for his own; and when it is « 
sidered, as the committee have observed, that Mr. Mi 
was in England when Europe was at war, when th 
crees and edicts of the belligerents were the causes of | 
seizures and se que stration of our property to vast amount 
jand Mr. King’s mission was during a period of pea 
standard assumed cannot afford more than a fair 
ance. Itis not necessary to repeat what has been sa 
interest, so fur as it may be connected with this part of t 
claim. Nor will I detain the committee but a mon 
considering that part of the claim which under the 
mission to France accrued after audience of leave, a 
during his detention in Europe--to leave Europe afte: 
had received notice of his recall, was impossible. ‘Tl 
French coast being blockaded, he had no opportunity « 
might have 
creased in his own country the pre! judices against him; 
and to have left Europe, ‘and embarked for the Unite 
States, ifn opportunity had offered, as his successor w 
not accredited, and no communications, but through him, 
could at that tine be received, might have been injud 
cious. ‘This expense accruing under circumstances wh 
he could not control, the Government in good faith wet 
bound to pay, and interest on so much as has not 
paid, according to principles assumed in the allowance o! 
interest on the other items already noticed. Reserv 
to myself the right of making a few remarks on that part 
of Mr. Monroe’s claim connected with the purchase and 

sale of the house in Paris, the liberation of Thomas Paine, 
loans neg 
tiated, L submit the residue of the claim as reported by 
the select oe e as proper to be by us accepted, 
lowed, and paid, and what will be short of an indemn it 
for the services rendered, and moneys in good fai ith ex 
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Claim of James Monvroe. fH 


1. Difference between sum claimed by Mr. in fact, the jealousy of the citizens of his native country. 
Monroe for contingent expenses of first For whose benefit was this influence exercised? For his 
mission to France, and that allowed by country. Shall, then, Mr. Monroe bear this loss? Mr. 
Congress in 1826, - - . $2,019 15|Chairman, he was not without a precedent. ‘The pur- 
Difference between sum claimed by him |chase of the house at the Hague was a case in point. 

for contingent expenses of the mission to |} What his Government had done for another minister 

England, and that allowed by Congress in abroad, acting in good faith, he hada right to suppose 

1826, - - - - - - : would be done in regard to this transaction. But he was 
Interest on the sum allowed in 1826, for suddenly and unexpectedly recalled; he had no time to 

contingent expenses of the first mission to offer the purchase to his own Government, or sell the 

France, to wit, the sum of $1,495 85, from | estate on favorable terms to any one in Paris. ‘The whole 

the 15th December, 1796, being the mean of this loss has fallen on Mr. Monroe, and was partly oc- 

period between the beginning and termina- | casioned by the acts of our Government, the result of an 
tion of the mission, to December, 1810, unwarrantable jealousy, founded upon nothing in fact but 
when the interest then allowed commenced, his great influence at the time with the French nation, 

Interest on the additional sum now pro- never exercised but for his country’s good. I do not be 

posed to be allowed, to wit, the sum of lieve the people of this country are ready to say that he 

$2,019 15, from the same period to March, 


shall bear this loss. The next consideration for the com 
tt sek Sites ok 


mittee is the claim for moneys disbursed for the liberation 

land aid of Thomas Paine. Mr. Mouroe was in France, 
the representative of the sovere’gnty of this country 
Paine was in prison, had been repeatedly threatened with 
September, 1806, being the mean period the guillotine; had onc« 
between the beginning and termination of 
the mission, after the return from Spain, 
to December, 1810, e . 


Interest on the sum allowed in 1826, for 
contingent ¢ xpenses of mission to England, 
to wit, the sum of $437 68, from the Ist of 


‘escaped it, according to his own 
statement, by a providential act; his health destroyed, and 
his privations and sufferings so severe, that his life was in 
: 0 |imminent danger. What was his language and appeal to 
Interest on the additional sum now pro- Mr. Monroe? I am an American—I am a citizen of the 
posed to be allowed, to wit, the sum of | United States; I conjure you by the love you bear to that 
$1,562 32, from same period to March, 1829, |country, whose citizen [ am, and to establish whose hber 
Interest on the sum allowed in 1826, for jties we both for years have labored—help, extend to me 
detention in France, in 1797, after audience your aid, or I die! 


‘ l, Sir, if Thomas Paine had been before 
of leave, to wit, the sum of $2,750, from junknown to Mr. Monroe, this thrilling and 
April, 1797, to December, 1810, when the 
interest allowed in 1826 commenced, 

1 


spirit-stirring 
| language could be neither resisted nor disregarded. The 

25 | magic words, **1 am a Roman citizen,” in the worst days 
wed in 1826, for de- lof Rome, preserve d the rights of the indiv idual inviolable, 
murrage paid to J. Hicks, to wit, the land arrested the arm of him who was prepared to inflict 
sum of $350, from March 7, 18035, when the stripes. Mr. Monroe has been allowed what he paid 
it was paid, to December, 1810, when in- lin effecting the liberation of Madame Lafayette, why should 


d 

terest heretofore allowed commenced, - 92 84}he not be paid his expenses incurred in the liberation of 
. . . . | eee 

Interest on outfit of second mission to 


i Thomas Paine! Let not the consideration of this ques- 
France, from January, 1803, to May, 1810, 3,9 00} tion be mingled with the feelings of the day. Whether 


10. Interest on the foregoing sum, from May, iMr. Paine was, during our revolutionary struggle, the 
‘¢ 


1810, to March, 1829, - - - - 23 95 |hireling writer, as has been alleged, or whether his writ 
11. Interest on the sum allowed in 1826, for have not been the cause of much 

extraordinary expcnses of detention in Eng- 

land, to wit, the sum of $10,500, from the 

15th September, 1806, being the mean pe 
riod between the commencement and t 


mination of that mission, to De: 


Interest on sum a 


ings on religious subjects 
harm to the world, is not now the question for us to con 
sider; was not, at the time, this appeal a subject of consid 

ration for Mr. Monroe? Ought Mr. Monroe, as our 
r minister abroad, to have done less’ and shall he not be 
countenanced by this Government, and paid for what by 
him was done’ Sir, it would have been an everlasting 
stain upon this country, if Thomas Paine, an American, 
thad been suffered to die in prison, in that city where th 
{representative of this nation was, without an effort to re- 
Hlieve him. Such was the estimation in which Thomas 

} 


16 } Sm ah as . 
1S10, hen mteres heretotore 


mmmence . . é bs 6 0} 


Lt bv Mr. Jefferson, if t ‘umors of th 
~ . 2 | ams “ ; . - } 1 aed . : 
Before we come toa conclusion on the question of in-/are t dited, that ong af 


i 


| Paine was h« 


: } ‘le : 1 nel nnort 
lemnity for the loss sustained in the purchase and sale of| d his aid and support. 
he house m Paris, let us ask, for whose rood did Mr. | The 3 subj ct resell 
Monroe act in this transaction for himself, or for his claim of Mr. Monroe, on : 


country Did he act in good faith? and had hea reason- ring the lat 
] ] } 


ible expectation the house would be taken by his Goverr lis 
‘ he residence of future ministers of the United 

in relation to this transaction, he did not act 

; he availed himself of the opinions of th 


d and « nlightened Americans then at 


tatements 
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our cee after the Constitution returned from the 
ture and destruction of the Guerriere, to the 
Boston, the navy agent, with all the avai 
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and ps ame through the hands of that ofeer, on all of|two weeks dangerously ill, and unsble either to kno 





or to attend to business. 


The department was conduc 
Take another case, when, if commissions were not al-| during this time by Major Macpherson, Mr. Graham, 


Such was the state of} myself, under the directions of the Pre ph “nt, 
-} also confined by severe indisposition. 
arkion of| Monroe was restored to his senses, and had streny: 


| dictate his instructions, 


were summoned 


j nications which he had to make to all sections of 


For many days he was propped up 
_Another | bed by pillows, to write his de sp: atches. 


*TENCHL RINGGOLD 


‘*Wasnineton, February 2, 1829. 


**Sworn to, before me, on this 2d day of 


A. D. 1820. 


** One 


“JOSEPH STORY, 
of the Justices of the Sup. Court t 


We are told, Mr. 
i all the offices he ever filled, and that he ought to b 


\by his contract. 


Chairman, 


Unfortunately for the ge wrth man { 


North Carolina, in this also he 
dicted by Mr. Monroe’ 


Mr. 


is mistake n, 
s communication to this Hous 


Jefferson’s letter January, 1803, 


him of his appointment to his second mission to | 
I willread but a few lines of that letter. 
“Tam sensible, after the measures you have tak: 


| ee tting 


into a different line of business, that it will 


great sacrifice on your part, and presents, from the 


ison, and other 


circumstances, serious difficulties 


some men are born for the public. 


them for the 


service of the human race, 


has stamped them with the evidences of her 


and their duty.” 


But Mr. Monroe 


of honor, 


has sounded all the depths and 
not the gentleman’s language, but the id 


veyed by him,) and he must consequently be sati 
the compensation rec@ived. 


claim for money. 


This argument I have, 


mencement of my remarks, replied to. 


In conclusion, 
orth Carolina | 


*, Chairman, as the 
has referred us to 


claration of one Governor of 
him to the declaration of eosiies Governor 

Mr. Froyp, ] made 
threw himself upon us, and requested an investig: 


his conduct——** 


rinia . permit mi 
in this House when the \ 


respect we en tertain for out 


men, constitutes the reputation of our country; ane 


out 


can be claimed for them 
situation of Europ 


respect from us, 


at this time, said he, 


the world, as to 


such is the 


up and formed by or 


itional ch act r, 


ished men. 





time for us to underrate 


Sir, this is not thc 
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motives: noite’ 
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gentleman from North Cari 
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ie measure of her glory. 


without these sons? 


g What would said of her 
She would not be conspicuous for any 
me thing; not for her commerce, her navigation, manu- 
fuctures, agriculture, canals. Sir, death itself 
loes not terminate the usefulness of such men as James 
Monroe; ‘from their tomb they will hold a torch to cheer 
id enlighten the world; their example will animate pos- 
terity; and should faction tear, or invasion approach our 
yuntry, their spirits will descend from divinity, and in- 
spire tranquillity and courage.” 
Let us beware how 
sport with their r 
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One of these is James Monroe, 


a citizen of Virginia. 
The committ 


: = n rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. MERCER gave notice that he should, on Monday, 
k the House to resume the consideration of the subject. 
And then the House adjourned to Monday. 
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Draper, Drayton, Dudley, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Green, 
Hall, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hiads, Holland, Hub- 
bard, Cave Jolinson, Lamar, a a, Lecompte, Lent, Lew- 
is, Loyall, Lumpkin, Martin, McCoy, McIntire, Nuckolls, 
Patton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, — ncher, Roane, William 
B. Shepard, ay H. Shepperd, Speight, Standefer, 
Maliaferro, Wiley Thomp son, T'rezvant, Tucker, Ver- 
planck, Wayne , Weeks, Ca npbell P. W Wilde, Wil- 
liams, Wingate "—73 
NAYS.—Messrs. Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Bates, Bockee, Boon, Borst, n, Burges, Butmar, 
Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, Coleman, C: indict C ‘cooper, Coul- 
ter, Crane, Crawford, Ct reighton, Crow mee eld, Daniel, 
John Davis, Denny, Dickinson, Doddr dge, Dorsey, Dun- 
can, Dwight, Eager, Earll, Ellswort Joshua Evans, 
Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, Ford, 
Gilmore, Gorham, Grennell, Halsey, Hawkins, 
Hemphill, Hodges, Hoffman Hughes, Hunt, 
Huntington, Ihre, Ingersoll, ° i f 
Irvin, Jennings, Johns, Richard M. 
Kennon, Kincaid, rkins King, L 
er, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Ma 
| Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, 
} Mit tchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce, Pierson, 
Powers, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Rus Sanford, Scott, 
Shields, Sill, Sterigere, William L. Storrs, Strong, Suther- 
| land, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Test, John Thomson, Tracy, 
| Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washin; gton, Whittlesey, Edw ard 
Wilson, Yancey, Young.—110. 


D. White, 
So the House ler the resolution. 
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H. or R.] Armory on the Western W ‘aters. [Dxc. 10, 183] 


House on the subject. He had been constant in his at- the country; ; touching at every point, though minutely 
tempts to have the measure carried into execution, and} examining none—and, in the ‘end, returning with less 
he was free to confess his belief that his district was the| accurate knowledge than that with whieh they set out 
most central, and in that district was to be found the best} for ae indeed, is either the President or C ongre g 
position for the contemplated work. He saw no prospect, | the wiser for all their geographical flummery. I think, 
however, of Congress ever determining upon a suitable} sir, that enough has already been appropriated and ex 
site, and, therefore, he was willing to trust to the Execu-| pended in making surveys, to satisfy us that surveying 
tive the selection of a site—not ‘doubting that, after a| becoming a trade, better calculated to advance the indi- 
careful survey, the distinguished individual at the head of | vidual interests of those engaged in it than the prosperity 
the Government would fix upon a suitable one. He was| of the nation. The impolicy of multiplied appropri ations 
of opinion the House would never make the selection—| for improvements in the West must obviously appear fro) 
the work was absolutely necessary—and he was willing to} another circumstance. It is, that we have it from the 
take the best course he could t to ensure the erection of an| highest authority thatthe payment of the public debt will | 
armory in the Western country | greatly endangered, should money be disbursed for s1 

Mr. McCOY thought that wh: ateve r propriety there was} improvements as lose their national character en 
in the measure proposed, there was no nece ssity to make} mere Se that they begin and end in a Sta 
an appropriation for a survey. Some years since, an| But, said Mr. C., I will now advert to the dange rs to 
appropriation had been made ‘for surve ys to enable the| | appre henc led et the passage of this bill. What does 
Executive to fix upona site. After much time spent in| it propose, but to increase the power and patronage of 
making surveys of the most prominent points of the West-| the Executive, ina degree, and to an extent, whi He must 
ern country, Pittsburg had been fixed on as the most | surely be alarming to ‘all, when duly considered’? ‘I! 
desirable site, and the operations at the proposed armory | power is too great, and that patronage too extensiv: 
were to be effected by steam. After all the i aformation | ready. At the nod of the Executive, is it not tru 
that had been acquired by the commissioners who m: ide | the exile from office and st: ation takes up the line of m: 
the surveys referred to, (and they had examined every! Not, truly, with his musket on his shoulder, to fight tl 
practicable site,) he was of opinion that another survey | battles of his country; but with his load of poverty, 
was not necessary, and hence there was no need of another | | pe rhaps unmerited disgrace, he returns to his fami! 
appropriation for the purpose. ready worn down with indigence and sorrow. 

Mr. CHILTON said, that such was the regard which| Is it not true that, at his bidding, the sail unfurls to t 
he cherished for the opinions and wishes of his honorable} ocean’s breeze, and agents from abroad, like hum 
friend and colleague, [Mr. Jounson,] that it was always|menials, are ordered home; while others, from bet 
to him a source of unfeigned regret to feel himself bound | fortune, and as greater favorites, are richly provided 
to stand in opposition to either. But as he and that ge n-! and sent abroad? Yes, sir, and what now? The Presi: 
tleman represented distinct districts, each of which had| must have the sum of $75,000 placed in his hands, 
hitherto been urging their humble claims to a particip: A | lauthority to survey the vast valley of the Mississipp.- 
tion in the bounty of the Government—and that, too, in| where he pleases, when he pleases, and as he pk 
immediate reference to the object contemplated by the| with engineers enough spread over the country, eve: 
bill under consideration, he hoped he should be pardoned | gallop a man into the Presidency, if such aid were 1 
by the House for submitting a few remarks. ‘hat it is! sary: and, after all, to cap the climax, he is to sele« 
expedient, said Mr. C., to iocate an armory west of the | site upon his own responsibility, and allalone. ‘This, 
Alleghany mountains, will not, [ presume, be denied by| with the questions of low funds on the one hand, and 
any member upon this floor; nor can any one more sin-| tion: ality on the other, staring him in the face. St 
cerely or ardently desire it than myself. I have always ad-! the reflecting mind must perceive, ata glance, as 
vocated the proposition, when brought before this House, ithe delicate situation in which the President would 
as | conceived, ina proper shape. I should dothe same} placed, as the mischiefs which might follow so raj 
now, if that were the case. But the abstract question of| increase of his authority. We should beware of pow 
expediency is not the only question presented by this bill; in the hands of the present Executive, as well as in 
it embraces other provisions, for which I cannot vote, | hands of all other E xecutives. They, like ourselves 
until I lose sight of the interests of my immediate consti-| but men, and the wavering balance is as apt to shake 
tuents; inasmuch as, in my judgment, they are pregnant}their hands asin ours. Lam willi ing, sir, that eac! 
with mischief and danger. Before 1 pass on, however, | tion of the Western country present to C ongress its ( 
to speak more particularly of the defects of the bill, and! peculiar claims to this location, and then to trust the d 
the dangers to be apprehended from it in the event of its| cision tothe wisdom of this body; for lam by non 
passage, I will make a single revuark, to show the import-} prepared to admit that the Executive, notwithstanding 
ance of ean an armory on the Western waters. |exalted station which he occupies, can outweigh t! 
If, said Mr. C., the Western frontier were invaded, so re-| whole legislative councils of the country, either in in 
motely is our population situated from either the armory | lige nce, integri ty, or disieterestedness; though me do 
at Harper’s ferry, or that at Springfield, that before our In conclusion, hi 
forces could be supplied with arms for its de fence, the | ever, permit me, sir, to say, that I have another pri 
desolating hand of war would, in all human probability,|reason, which will operate upon me with consider: 
cause our brightest prospects to wither in its grasp; while,} power, when I come to give my vote upon this bill. | 
on the other hand, speedily supplied with the implements | it be remembered that Kentucky, the State from whi 
of war from a manufactory within our own borders, we|come, and which I have the honor in part to repres 
should be able to meet and repel the invader at his onset. | feels a deep interest in this question. She has str 

But I have said, and I repeat it, though | trust with| claims, and such as I hope soon to see adjusted; 
respectful deference for the opinions of gentlemen who} whenever I am told that the present Executive is to si! 
may differ with me in opinion, that the bill is defective—| sole arbiter in the adjustment, I am involuntarily remin 
that the principles which it contains are dangerous—-and | that she is now groaning under the weight of a nes 
that, unless it be amended, it should be reje ted. It is) to be forgotten veto. 
impolitic, inasfar as it appropriates the sum of $75,000 At the request of Mr. DRAYTON, certain docun 
from the treasury, for the purpose of enabling the Execu-! having relation to the subject, were here read. 
tive to make new surveys, or rather to have it done by a Mr. D. then moved to fill the blank in the bill 
set of engineers who are to be pensioned galloppers over | seventy-five thousand dollars; which was agreed to. 
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The committee then rose, and reported the bill as 
amended; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARSON said he felt a disposition to oblige his 

“ends; and of all the committees of the House, there was 
none on whose report he would sooner rely without ex- 
ymination, if he could do so for any committee, than that 
of which the gentleman from South Carolina was chair- 
man. But he could see no necessity for the erection of| 
the armory proposed; arms could be purchased much 
cheaper by contract than they could be made at the ar- 
mories, and € nough could be manufactured at Pittsburg to 
SI sup] ply the whole Western world. At six dollars each, 

he sum of $500,000 would purchase 80,000 stand of arms; 
and as steam! oats were always running from that point be 
the various sections of Ni countr Vs and arms could be a 
all times conveyed where wanted by these vessels, he 
should be willing to sell the armories now in existence, 
ind give the citizens an opportunity to manufacture arms 
nation; and he had no fears that an ample supply 
»had. Thee xpe nses of these armories were 
consisting of the pay of artificers, the pur- 
» While articles of as good manufac- 
ture,and ata much cheaper rate, could be had of individuals. 
He might be incorrectin his views; but, so forcibly did 
the subject strike him at this time, that he should be com- 
lled to vote against the bill. 

Mr. DRAYTON spoke at some length in reply to Mr. 
Carson. He thought that no public work erected was of| 
more importance than the national armories. The theory 
of the gentleman w ho last spoke, was plausible; but, if the 
House should adopt his views of the matter, the practice 
would be found to injurious. The 
two armories, which manufactured a certain number of 
year. If individuals should establish them- 
and manufacture as good articles, and sell them at} 

i he doubted not they would find for thema 

But it was necessary that the United States 
should possess armories, that the nation might be supplied | 
with arms of a good quality 
tion. Mr. D. 1 referred to th 
the late war. The militi 
ficient quantit y;some were were 
had muskets, but no bayonets-- 7 others were, more or 
in want of compl te arms. e spoke from his own 
bservation, when he said that many cases their 
defective, andur fit f for service 1 
they had burst in the hands of the 
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nut of the val arm wer 
iiform, mc. 
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(H. OF R. 
measure from that quarter. He had declared his unwil 
lingness to entrust the President with the proposed selec. 
tion. From what had heretofore taken place, it was evi- 
dent this House would never come to an understanding 
|on the subject. The work was admitted to be necessary, 
|and he saw no prospect of its ever being commenced un- 
‘Jess the power proposed by the present bill was given to 
the President. He had every confidence inthe officer refer- 
red to, and did not doubt that he would select such a site 
as would be for the public good. As to what had fallen 
from the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Carson, ] 
relative to the greater cheapness of arms furnished by 
|contract, he pretended to no knowledge on that point. But 
he would remark, that there were now two armories be- 
t| longing to the nation; andhe presumed that, if arms could 
have been had to greater advantage by private contract, 
they would have been abolished long since. The public 
and private manufactories, he was convinced, could not, 
altogether, furnish enough to supply the wants of the 
country in time of war; and he was confident, if the gen- 
tleman had been in his section of country during the last 
war, he would have seen the necessity there was for both 
soldiers and arms. 
Mr. CHILTON again rose, and observed, that but for 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Irvin, } 
he should have contented hinself to have voted without 
adding a word to what he had said before. But, said Mr. 
C., my honorable friend is greatly in error, in supposing 
the remarks which he has attributed to me, to have fallen 
from me. If that gentleman misunderstands me, the 
| House, I hope, does not; and my constituents and the coun- 
try, I am determined shall not. Did I say, sir, that I was 
opposed to the location of an armory in the West’ No, 
sir; I said the very reverse—I said I was decidedly friend- 
ly to the object, but had no confidence in the means by 
which it was proposed to be obtained; and that the gen- 
tleman should so widely have mistaken me, is a matter of 
surprise. The only difference between us consists in this, 
that he is willing to appropriate, while I am not—he is 
| willing to submit the whole destinies of the West, so far 
as relates to this matter at least, to the final arbitrament 
lof the President, while Iam not. He seems to think the 
Executive the safest repository of this power, while 
freely admit I do not—I cannot. The gentleman has 
| almost exhausted our language in seeking for epithets 
sufficiently strong to express his confidence in the Execu- 
tive, for which I ce ‘rtainly would not censure him; but he 
will not be pe sed when IY assure hiin that I had hither- 
| to supposed his confid » be jos about as strong as 
my own. Whether, ever, his confidence be great or 
ismall, of one thing I am sure: it is, that the friends of the 
| bill should expect but little aid from a vetoed State; for 
|as well might her hopes, in relation to this matter, wither 
land fall victims to the veto policy, as in a late and very 
| memorable i instance, to which I have alluded. I have only 
to ask of the House, that when the question be taken, it 
€ — by yeas and nays. 
The and nays were 
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Duty on Sugar. iJan. 11, 1831 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on the Public] time, the House and the world would see the nature and 
Lands, reported a bill ‘* to authorize the President of the | character of the resolution, in favor of which they refused 
United States to change the location of the land offices|to hear a single word. E 
in the United States.” The bill was read twice, and Mr.| Mr. DENNY renewed the demand for the question of 
W. explained the object of the committee in reporting it; | consideration. 
he hoped it would be ordered to be engrossed to-day for] Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the yeas and nays 0) 
a third reading to-morrow. the question, and they were ordered by the House. B 

Mr. SEVIER objected to thus pressing the bill through| taken, they stood as follows: : 
the House. If the gentleman persevered in the course YEAS.--Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
he had proposed, he [Mr. S.] should be obliged to vote} Angel, Archer, Armstrong, John 8. Barbour, Barnwell, 
against it. Barringer, Baylor, Bell, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, said he had no disposition to press} Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Cambreleng, Campbell, Chan 
the subject on the House at this time, and he would move|dler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, Craig, Crockett, 
its postponement to this day weck. Crocheron, Davenport, W. R. Davis, Deberry, Desha, 

The motion preyailed. DeWitt, Draper, Drayton, Dudley, Earll, Foster, Gait! 

Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hin 
DUTY ON SUGAR. | Holland, Hoffman, Hubbard, Jarvis, Jennings, Cave Jo 

Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, submitted the following re- 'son, Perkins King, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Lent, Lew 
solution; and remarked, on offering it, that, asthe subject of} Loyall, Lumpkin, Martin, Thomas Maxwell, Met 
it was interesting to every part of the community, he hoped! McDuffic, McIntire, Mercer, Mitchell, Monell, Nuckol 
it would not be denied the courtesy of a consideration. | Patton, Polk, Potter, Rencher, Roanc, Wm. B. S 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be| pard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Speight, Sprigg, Standef 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the | Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, Tucker, Verplanck, Way 
duty on brown sugar imported into the United States} Weeks, C. P. White, Wilde, Williams, Wilson.--89 
from foreign countries. | NAYS.—Messrs. Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Barber, Bat 

Mr. RAMSEY inquired if a similar resolution had not} Bockee, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, ¢ 
already been offered at the present session. | dict, Cooper, Cowles, Crane, Crawford, Creight 

The SPEAKER replied, that there had been so many} Daniel, Denny, Duncan, Eager, Ellsworth, George E 
resolutions offered, he could not take it upon himself to} Edward Everett, Findlay, Finch, Gilmore, Gorhai 
answer the question. Green, Grennell, Gurley, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hod; 

Mr. CONDICT demanded the question of consideration. | Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Inge1 

Mr. HAYNES asked if he could have an opportunity} Thomas Irwin, W. W. Irvin, Johns, Richard M. Johns 
to modify the resolution, before the question of considera-| Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Adam King, Leavitt, L 
tion was put. Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Marr, Martindale, I 

The SPEAKER answered in the affirmative. | Maxwell, McCreery, Muhlenberg, Overton, Pear 

Mr. HAYNES then modified his motion, to read as} Pierson, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel, § 
follows: |ford, Scott, Sill, Smith, Stanbery, Sterigere, Str 

Whereas, without a considerable diminution of revenue, | Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Test, John Thoms 
the public débt will, in a very few years, be redeemed and! Tracy, Vinton, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Yan 
discharged: And whereas the end of republican govern-| Young.--85. 
ment is the prosperity and happiness of the people: And| So the House determined to consider the resolution 
whereas this end cannot be more certainly promoted than} Mr. HAYNES then rose, and said he was glad, notw 
by a system of taxation which shall leave the largest por-| standing the rule which, however wisely adopted, wa 
tion of the products of labor in the pockets of the people: its operation so well calculated to abridge the liberty 
And whereas the necessaries of life should, as far as prac-| speech, that the House had extended to the resol 
ticable, be exempted from taxation: And whereas brown! just offered the courtesy of consideration. He was 
sugar has become an article of great and necessary con-) ling to have rested the subject solely upon the resolut 
sumption among all classes: And whereas the present) first offered, and, but for the apprehension of a refus 
duty on that article, imported from foreign countries, | consider it, should not have modified it by the additioi 
bears an unjust and extravagant proportion to the original; the preamble. But, as the House had, som¢ what ur 
cost in foreign markets: And whereas there is good! pectedly, afforded him the opportunity of presenti: 
reason to believe that the tax collected by the Govern-| few observations to its attention, he would not permit 
ment, upon its importation, amounting to one million four) opportunity to pass away wholly unimproved by h 
hundred and thirty-four thousand nine hundred and sixty-; When he had the honor to bring this subject to the 
one dollars and eleven cents, is less than half the sum’ sideration of the House at an early day of the pres 
taken from the pockets of the people under the operation session, he had extended his proposition to the wh 
of the existing duty, the quantity manufactured in the class of sugars, because, whether they had been imp« 
United States within the year 1830 having been estimat-| for the purpose of revenue or protection, he thought t 
ed at one hundred thousand hogsheads, « qual to one hun- fime had arrived when the duties ought to be enti 
dred millions of pounds, at three cents per pound, pro- abolished. But, in introducing the subject thus broad! 
tecting duty equal to three millions of dollars— he did not consider that the Committee of Way 

Resolved, Vhat the Committee of Ways and Means be| Means would be necessarily restricted in their inquiry 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the| the mere question of repeal; but if, in their wisdoi 
duty on brown sugar imported into the United tes from} should be determined that a partial reduction of th 
foreign countries. ties was all the exigencies of the country would pel 

On this resolution Mr. CONDICT demanded the ques-| they would be authorized to go so far, and no fart! 
tion of consideration. For his part, he had formerly believed, he now belics 

Mr. MARTIN said, if the gentleman from New Jer- and ever should believe, that the true end of Gove 
sey, and others who sustained the tariff policy, were) ment was the happiness and prosperity of the pco} 
determined to prevent the consideration of this subject, | and for the furtherance of this end, it was essent 
he would suggest that their objec t could be effected by the necessaries of life should be subj cted to the small 
moving to lay the resolution on the table, and printing it., amount of taxation which the public exigencie 
That motion woy!? Prevent discussion, while, at the same} permit 
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much less than the average annual importation of the the raw sugar ian ah ch it was ae In fact, that the 
whole period. Nor might it be improper for him here to) article alluded to as thus receiving drawback, was not 
remark, that there was a considerable annual exportation| worth the average price of brown sugar, and that littl 
with the benefit of drawback from 1821 to 1829, inclusive. | if any, loss of quantity had probably been sustained by 
If it could be necessary for him to go further to account} converting the one into the other. This, he said, he uw 
for the gradual decline in the price of sugar throughout} derstood, “had undergone judicial investigation, and t 
the commercial world within the last fifteen years, it would} court had been compelled to decide that the article c ame 
be sufficient to advert to the large amount of labor re-| within the technical meaning of refined sugar, under th: 
leased from the purposes of war about the commencement) law. But, although this was an abuse, he would not leay, 
of that per:od, and the consequent diminution of its value] the subject without a passing notice of the protecti: 
in all the productions of human industry. But, as the afforded to Lona Jide refiners of sugar in this country. By 
kindness of a friend had furnished him with the means the tariff of 1816, the duty on refit ied sugar imported 
of doing so since the commencement of his remarks, he} intothis country is twelve cents per pound. He belie 
would state some additional facts bearing upon the pro-| that one hundred and seyenty pounds of raw sugar we 
bable causes of the diminished price of sugar within the} generally estimated as equal to, or sufficient for, the ma 
last few years. He had brought down the price of sugar| facture of one hundred pounds of refined. 
imported into Great Britain to the year 1823, and was| He didnot know precisely how it was estimated in 
now prepared to trace it to 1828, at the close of which} country. He knew that this was considered to b« 
it was twenty-seven shillings the hundred weight. Nor] standard in Great Britain, and, as he understood five c: 
was this occasioned by diminished duty—the duty h: AVING per pound to be the drawback allowed on the export 
been permanently fixed at twenty-seven shillings the hun-| of American refined sugar, presumed the English 
dred weight, or one hundred and twelve pounds. He] American standard did not materially vary. What, the: 
was also prepared to state specifically the effect which} said he, is the consequence? That the refiner of sug 
the protection afforded in France to sugar extracted from] in.this country receives a drawback to the whole an 
the beet had produced on the consumption of West In.| of duty on what he exports, and a protecting duty 
dia sugar in that country in the year 1827--the con-| seven cents the pound on all that is consumed in 
sumption amounting, in a population exceeding thirty|country. He didnet pretend to know wh at is the cost 
millions, to nomore than one hundred and thirty-two mil-| refining, but, to his mind, the tax appeared to be en 
lions of pounds. But, when we consider that the whole} mously disproportioned to the value of the article uy 
consumption of sugar in France, and the British empire| which it is laid. But, in discussing this subject, 
in Europe, equals six hundred millions of pounds annu-| necessary that we consider its influence upon some 
ally, (the consumption of England alone, in 1823, having] the various and important interests of the country. W 
been estimated by Mr. Huskisson at three hundred and| have been told by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
sixty millions,) and reflect on the immense additional} annual report upon the finances, that the navigati 
quantity necessary to supply all the countries of the world] the country is in a most languishing condition. This t n 
which consume the article, it must be manifest, that its} be manifest, if we look at the diminished value of ou 
manufacture in the United States exercises a very insen-| ports and imports within the last five years. If] 
sible, if any, influence on its price either at home or|not mistaken, though he had not very recently ex: 
abroad. But our own commercial history furnishes an}the subject, he believed that both exports and in ns 
instance of the decline in the price of brown sugar within} had dec lined in annual value within that period 
a few years, as remarkable as any that has been men-| thirty millions of dollars each. He said, although, { 
tioned, and that, too, without any possible refer« nce to its| part, he had no doubt the evil just adverted to I: 
manufacture in this country if gentle men will ¢ _ imine | much deeper root, he was prepared to believe, and 
the prices current of Phil: del] »yhia for the years 1804 to] believe, that a due proportion of the depression us 
1807, inclusive, they will find that, from June of ic for-| which American navigation now langui shes, may ¥ jt 
mer to the same month of the latter year, the price de-} attributed to the restriction imposed by the existing d 
clined from twelve and one-half to nine cents per pound, on sugar, upon our intercourse with sugar-making c 
and that, too, at a period when our foreign relations with| tries; and for evidence of the partial effects of t 
~ most powerful maritime nation in the world threatened] restrictions on Ametican trade and navigation, he \ 
erious inter! uption to our foreign trade, and consequently | refer gentlemen to the correspondence between Gei 
a diminished import of sugar. " He said, that a strong} Von Scholten, the special minister from Denmark, 
additional argument against the presumption that the|the Secretary of State, which had lately been comm 
price of brown sugar in other countries had been in-| cated by the President to Congrcss, : and printed by o1 
fluenced by the manufacture of that article in this, was,| of the House. He had not troubled the House wit! 
that the price of white clayed sugar, an article not of|inquiry whether the duty imposed by the act cf 
American manufacture, had experienced a corresponding} was intended for revenue or protection, or partly for bi 
decline. He had ascertained by an e samination of the| This was unne cessary, as he had expressed the cp 
Philadelphia prices current, from 1803 to 1807, inclusive, at the outset, that whether designed for the one o1 
that, in the former year, this article was quoted in that} other, repeal or reduction was now necessary. In } 
market at seventeen and one-half cents per pound, and/|tigating the effect of this duty on American navig 
in the latter at but thirteen and one-half, a d = rence of| he had looked over a part of the annual report on cc! 
four cents per por inel in the short period of four years.| merce and navigation for the year 1829, for the purp: 
And although he had no means of ascerta ene the cost| * ascertaining the true state of the matter. 


1 


l 

in the foreign market, it could but be presumed to have} careful examination, he had found, that, although ou: 
1 » 
I \ ; 





been considerably higher than the average of the six] cae for that year tothe Swedish, Danish, Dut ch, Brit 

years ending with 1829, within which, notwithstanding} and French West Indies, British American colom 

there was some variation in the prices of different years, | Cuba, other Spanish colonies, Brazil, and the West Ii- 

he did not believe the average would be found to exceed} dies general'y, amounted to fifteen million three hundred 

seven and one-half cents per pound. As the operation| and two thousand and eighteen dollars, yet the imj 

of a part of the system of duties on sugars, he would} amounted to no more than tuelve million six 

state what he had no d soul »t was true, that, in some instances, | and seventy-four thousand three hundred and fort 

miu ch more drawback had been ally ed on the exports A-| dollars, showing an excess of e xports over imports of 
tion of refined sugar, than the duty previously paid on! lmillion six hundred and twenty-seyen thousand 
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hundred and seventy-six dollars. As the value of the 
exports was estimated in the home mark: t, ahd of imports 
in the foreign, it is difficult to reconcile the excess of the 
former over the latter, upon any principle consistent with 
profitable trade. But the subject seems to present further 
illustration when we compare the amount of tonnage 
engaged in this business, which entered and departed 
within the skme period, This comparison shows an ex- 
sess Of seventy thousand one 

shipping departed, over that which entered during that 
year. He had not attempted an accurate estimate of the 
foreign tonnage engaged in this trade within the period 
under consideration, but did not believe it would materially 
vary the result. But, if we include the trade with Hayt, 
which shows a considerable balance of imports over ex- 
ports, it will reduce the general balance against us to but 
little less than two millions of dollars. He further 
omment on this subject could not be necessary. And 

here he said he could but regret that the information 
called for by an honorable member from North Carolina, 
Mr. Conner,} at the last session of Congress, and that 

which had been called for by a resolution which was 
off red by himself since the commencement of the pre- 
t,had not yet beenreceived from the Treasury Depart- 

ne 


said, 


any man, it would become him to say, that if the informa- 
tion sought for by the resolutionsto which he had — 
had been within the power of the able and —* oe 
of that department, he had no doubt it would, 
now, have been communicated to this House. “ag 
gretted the absence of this information, particularly 
we are without any specific data upon which to estimate 
the amount of capital employed in the c - ure of the c: 
ind the manufacture of sugar in this 
annual profit which itaffords. It has we en stated that the 
quantity manufactured in this country in the year 1830 
amounts hundred thousand hogsheads, or 
hundred millions of pounds. Assuming the 
d in 1829 1 of importation 
and it may be granted that the consumption 
fall short of one hundred 
if this est be 
the amount 
of consum« 
unequal and most 
In his view of the subje 
consumers were taxed at the rate of three cents per 
pound upon the whole consumption of one hundred and 
fifty millions, making an aggregate of four millions and a 
’ of dollars for the present thus showing that 
this tax, which carries into the treasury but one million 
id a half of dollars, puts the sum of three millions 
pockets of the American manufacturers of | 
ugar. If he should be asked how he arrived at this con- 
clusion, he would answer, that he had been informed, and 
| not believe controverted, that the 
rence and the 
‘in our greatest commercial city 
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price, or duty off, can, at the present moment, be bought 
at a considerably lower price in our Northern markets, 
than the domestic in the market of New Orleans. If this 
be the fact, would not the article, if the duty should be 
materially reduced, come as cheaply from the West In- 


dies, or, indeed, more so, than from New Orleans? But, 
in the remarks which he had submitted upon the sub- 


ject as connected with the navigation of the country, he 


had not adverted to the recent of the direct 
trade with the British West India He could not 
speak advisedly on the subject, but had no doubt a re- 
duction of the duty on brown sugar would have a most 
salutary influence on the advantages to be derived from 
this acquisition. 

But, in advocating the 
not to be considered that } 


recovery 
islands. 


reduction of this duty, it was 
1e looked to that reduction as 
likely to destroy, or essentially diminish, the manufacture 
of brown sugar in this country. The profits 
which he beleved were now re by persons engaged 
in this manufacture, might well bear reduction— 
and, v the languishi 8 con dition of other 
alneagel pursuits, ought to be made to bear it. What 
general condition of saniguiiats throughout the 
country, it is not necessary to state, nor the large portion 
of our p cople who d¢ their from its hard 
He must again express his regret for the want 
spec the subject. In the 
f must rely upon an esti- 
supply with 
the necessary stock, machinery, and subsistence, for 
year, a] ion for sixty hands, and the probabl 
duct of labor, as a standard of profit 
pursuit. ‘The estimate he would first offer was one 
to have been made by an individu 
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(and he had been informed that the last advices from New} dollars for the labor of each, exclusive of the valuc of 
Orleans placed it at that sum,) the profit, taking the| molasses. Shall the hundreds of thousands of hands . 
whole cost of the establishment at one hundred thousand | ployed throughout our wide spread country in rais 
dollars, would exceed twenty per centum per annum. | grain, tobacco, cotton, and other agricultural produc t 
But, Sappove the medium sum of seventy-five thousand | taxed four millions and a half of dollars, to enable tw: 
dollars | be taken asthe cost of the plantation, hands, &c.,| or twenty-five thousand to cultivate from eighty to ni 
and estimate the product at four thousand pounds to the | hundred ‘thousand acres of land, at @ profit of from sixt. 
hand, and he would venture the decided opinion that the | to near forty per centum per annum? Surely justice fo; 
hands actually employed do not fall below that av erage, | bids it. But’some advocate for continuing the duty might 
estimating the sum of two hundred and forty thousand say, that the sugar culture cannot be profitably carried ; 
pounds of sugar at five and a half cents per pound, } without it. If he believed this to be the case, which | 
twenty thousand one hundred and sixty gallons of mo-| most certainly did not, he, for one, should say it was hig 
lasses at fifteen cents per gallon, and the result is ae culture was abandoned. 

gross sum of sixteen thousand two hundred and twe nty-| Mr. said, that, among the motives which had ur; 
four dollars, which, allowing four thousand two hun-| him sobting-chiesabiect to the consideration of the - . 
dred andtwenty-four dollars for annual expenses, leave s| there was one, which, although it had been omitted at 
twelve thousand dollars clear profit, or sixteen per cent. | outset of his obsery vations, it might not be immaterial 
per annum. |mention. He came from a State which might ie ce 

Where is the agriculturist, engage din any other branch} dered by some as having an interest in the continua 
of this widely diversified pursuit, who realizes one-third | this duty—a State which, as she had gone into the rey 
of this profit from the capital and labor which he em-|lutionary contest in defence of principle, was ready 
ploys? Surely not the grain grower, of whose limited | |maintain it now. Yes, sir, it was for principle that G 
market and scanty profits we have heard so much; and| gia made common cause with the oppressed of other: 
as surely not the tobacco or cotton grower, who, with so | nies, in that dark hour through which the sun of j 
much d ale brings the two sides of the leger to meet. | pe ndence has risen on this continent. As one of 
He said he had no practical information on this subject, | representatives, I came here upon all subjects conn¢ 
but, from what he had heard upon authority he did not} with the tariff with clean hands. If I did not, I s! 
question, two thousand pounds of sugar had been manu-|not be her true representative. But, sir, I did not 
factured from an acre of cane, in one of the southern| duce thi s subject alone for the purpose of addressing 
counties of Georgia, and he had understood that a like}House. I know not that any fact or argument which | 
quantity hi id been manufactured by some individual in| could offer to its consideration, would ha uve the smallest 
Florida, since the commencement of the pr resent winter. ean upon the decision of the question now befo: 
But why go further into detail on this subject? If his cal-| Sir, I had another and a higher motive—it was, t 
culations were to be relied on, and he had little doubt that] ae from this place address ae the practical g 
some one of them might be, the result is, that the m: ama-|oonse of the country, that, pe rchance, I mi ght awak 
‘ec of brown sugar can be profitably prosecuted in| the bosom ofthe laboring man, as he whistles over the 

this country without the aid of a protecting duty. dles of his plough, the inquiry why this unequal a 
gut let us view the subject somewhat more in the ag-|densome tax should be continued, mainly for the 

; If one tho megs 1 pounds of sugar to the acre be} of the lordly capitalist. 

ge, and, if it varies from the truth, he believed| [Before Mr. H. had finished his speech, the hour 
w it; and if a hand can manage five acres, and} ted for the consideration of resolutions expired, 

1e believed, from hisgeneral knowledge of Southern agri-} concluded his remarks on the following day; but the; 
culture in relation to articles requiring similar cultivation; given unbroken, above. 
gar cane, he can do so, we arrive at the conclu-| ‘The House took up the following bill: 
sion, that the land cultivated in cane does not exceed, and| ‘** Be it enacted, E-c. That so much of an act ent 
probably falls below, one hundred thousand acres, and/ ‘An act to provide for paying to the States of Miss: 
the hands cultivating it cannot exceed twenty-five, and| Mississippi, and Alabama, three per centum of the 
probably do not number more than twenty thousand. | proceeds arising from the sale of the public lands w 
faking then the whole product of eighteen hundred and/ the same,’ approved the third of May, eighteen hun 
thirty, at one hundred millions of pounds of sugar, and | and twenty-two, as requires an annual account of th: 
the molasses he should not estimate, because he had un-| plication (by the State of Alabama] of the said = 
derst: ood it would cover the annual expenses of the plan-}centum to be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treas 
tation on which it was made, at least, the expenses of;ry, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 





























cultivation—and the value of the si ugar amounts to five} Mr. CLAY explained its object. It was supported by 
millions and a half of dollars at New Orleans, and proba-| Messrs. CLAY, WICKLIFFE, PETTIS, and DUNCAN 
bly two millions, or two and a half more ve fore it gets| and opposed by Messrs. VIN'TON and JENNINGS 
into the general consumption of the country. If we (The de bate on this question involved on one hand th 
divide the five millions and «a half between twenty propri iety of relieving the States referred to fro! 
th L hands, th istributive amount to each is two/ mer formality of rendering accounts of the expend 
hundred 1 seventy rs. If a like distribution) of the fund in question, vexatious to them, troubleson 
be made betw twenty-five thousand, it is two hundred} tht treasury, and of no consequence in any view; a1 

Ltwenty dollars each. Then is it just, is it reasonable, | the other, the impropriety of altering the terms of a 
that the whole agriculture of the country should be bur-| pact by a simple act of Congress, and the inexpedienc) 
dened by a tax of four millions and a half of dollars’—for| releasing the States from the responsibility for th 
if the million and a half now received as revenue can be | administration of these funds. In reply, it was conte 
dispensed with, and by its repeal the country would be) that the provision of the act of 1825, preposed by this 
relieved from an additional levy of three millions now paid to be repealed, was not within the contemplation of 
to the sugar manufacturers, the whole tax may now beic ympact, and for that very reason ought to be repea 
considered as operating for their benefit—that the hands! beca it imposed on the States a labor and expt 
employed in manufacturing brown sugar in this country, which they ought not to be subjected. 

i carn for their employers the annual return of from, The question being finally put on its passage, it 

lred | dred | ty-fi termined in the aflirmative--yeas 74, nays 45 
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DUTY ON SUGAR. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution | 
yesterday moved by Mr. Haynes, of Georgia, for a re- 
duction of the duty on imported brown sugar; and Mr. H. 
having concluded his remarks— 

Mr. ALEXANDER said, that it might be considered 
unimportant by the House, whether the proposition now 
under conside ration should be adopted, or no. Gentle-| 
men should not lay this ** flattering unction to their souls.’ 
For himself, he might be said to be almost indifferent as 
to the disposition that mz xy be made of it, although he con- 
curred fully with the mover in the object desired. Mr. 
A. was tired of appealing to this House, with a hope of| 
producing conviction upon the minds of those who were 
interested in keeping up this system of taxation. The 
time is not long, when an issue must be made up between 
the people and the Government upon this question. 
There isa point of depression, yea, and oppression, in the 
physical as well as mechanical world, beyond which we 
cannot go without meeting resistance. A great portion of 
the good people of these United States have borne the 
ills of Government with a fortitude sustained alone by their 
devotion to the Union; but they can bear but a little oa 
longer. ‘They have remonstrated and protested, agai 
and again, until these hs ave become ‘‘a by-word,” are 
contemned and utterly disregarded, and their only conso-| 
lation is, to be told that th y have the right to protest and 
remonstrate again. Their representatives have brought 
forward here, proposition after proposition for a redress 
of grievances, which have been voted down without even 
a respectful consid is, then, but one re. 


msidel 


ation. There 


source left us—we are thrown back upon the States and | ¢ 
the people for protection, who, alone, are sovereign, 
where their rights are concerned. 


The States who have 
aer of the 
been hung 


taken their stand under the ban- 
constitution—not the striped bunting which has 
up in this hall, to remind us only of their op- 
pressi on—can never recede without dis! 10nor, and a shame- 
ful dereliction of those great principles for which they 
profess to have been contending, in behalf of the pe ople. 
Isit not far better, then—more honorable and magnani- 
mous in a st at. wi lle d majority--to appease the wrath of an 
offended and insulted people, by alleviating the burdens 
of taxation, rather than go on in a heedless, reckless | 

vurse, leading to consequences which all must de plore 

Sir, we have seen, within a very short space of time, 
+} 


he most important events occur w hich have ever h: appen- 
j 





é tin the hi story of nations. A day, yea, an hour, has 
hieved the grandest revolutions of which we read, any 
whines’ in times past. France has resumed her anc ient | 


mstitutional rights. Russia, alarmed for her own safety, 
has lined her southern border with an army of two hun- 
dred thousand troops. Sweden, Holland, all Belgium, is 
in arms; and we have 
sition in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
ministry, and bring into power the friends of reform and 
‘conomy in the administration of the Government--the 
friends of free trade! These important results have been 
brought about by a degree of oppression upon the people 
for centuries past, which they could endure no longer. 
We should learn wisdom from the ex: imples of the times be- 
fore us, and not permit ourselves to disregard results which 
must inevitably flow from certain causes. The same re- 
volution is now going on here, altho ~ My. A. hoped to 
sce itacc ymplished i in adifferent 1 

Mr. A. said he did not mean to aan into a considera- 
tion of the amount of sugar imported the United 
States, or that which is produced here—the qué antity con- 
sul ned, the capital invested, nor the number of pk: intations 
that will be affected by the reduction. These are views 
which will properly come up when a bill shall be breil 


VIF.--30 


into 


Vou. 
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seen the failure of a single propo-| 
overthrow the | 
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It is suffici ient to ee for the present, that it is an 
article which enters into the general consumption of every 
family, and the revenue arising from it is not neces- 
sary for the support of Government. If there be a part 


\of this Union more interested than any other in keeping 


on the duty, it is the South, because a considerable por- 
tion of the property there will be diminished in value in 
proportion tothe reduction. But, sir, we do not come 
here to legislate upon considerations of this sort, to cal- 
culate the advantage gained by therule of three, although 
it is a good one to observe in reckoning our accounts at 
home; looking as we ought to the great and eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, which, pervading as they do all laws of 
creation, should be made to govern the actions of men! 

What, said Mr. A., is the prospect before us’ The 
gran lest spectacle ever before exhibited to the world! 
A nation, after having borne patiently the burdens of tax- 
ation, growing out of two wars, now nearly freed from 
debt; and the question is*to be brought home to the peo- 
ple, whether they will submit to keeping up a system of 
taxes, merely to promote the speculative schemes of po- 
liticians seeking to establish a personal reputation upon 
their ruins! ‘That is the question, and cannot be avoided. 

What, has been the effect of the reduction of duties 
upon salt, coffee, and cocoa, made at the last session of 
Congress? Why, it was opportunely seized hold of by our 
minister at London, at atime when our negotiation se emed 
jalmost at an end with that court, and urged with such 
force and argument, to show the friendly disposition of 
the United States towards England, as well as a sincere 
wish, on the part of the administration, to re-est: ablish ami- 

cable relations between the two Governments, as to result 
in removing the restric.ion from the West India trade. A 

‘ontinuance of the reduction of the duty upon an article, 
in the production of which the West Indies are so much 
interested, must fur nish additional evidence of that spirit 
which we carried into the negotiation for removing the 
shackles upon commerce, perhaps to induce Great 
Britain tc take-off some of her duties which bear so heavily 
i our productions. 
Let us then meet together like a band of brothers, dis- 

carding our local prejudices, feuds, and animosities, which 
have too often disturbed the harmony of our action here; 
forgiving and forgetting the past, intent alone upon doing 
justice to the great body of the people whom we represent, 
without regard to personal or political friendships. 

When Mr. Atexanper took his seat, Mr. WHITE, of 
"\Saladslalins obtained the floor; but the allotted hour being 
about expiring, the House proceeded to the orders of the 
day. 


sir, 


as 


MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. HALL moved to recommit the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures, made on the 7th instant, 
relative to the mileage of members of Congress; and Mr. 
CHILTON moved the following written instructions 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Expendi- 
tures be, and they are hereby, instructed to report to this 


House a bill containing the following provisions, to wit: 
1. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 


Senate and Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, previous to issuing certificates to the members of 


their respective Houses, for the amounts to which said 
members may be entitled for mileage to and from the seat 
of the General Government, to obtain from each mem- 


ber so applying for a certificate, a statement, 


according 


to the best of his knowledge, of the distance from the 
capitol, in the city of Washington, to the residence of 
said member, computed upon the nearest route which 
may be conveniently trave lled, and is necessarily and 
most usually travelled, from the one to the other point; 


which said statement shall be siened by the member mak- 


ing the same 
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That said Secretary and Sergeant shall record said 
statements, so made and signed, each, in a book to be by 
him kept for that purpose; and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in publishing his annual statement of the 
amounts paid to members, shall distinguish between the 
amount paid for the per diem allowance, and the amount | 
for mileage to each member, placing the number of mile: 
charged for opposite the amount allowed. 


Mr. HALL moved to strike out all the preceding, from | J 


the word ‘* bill” to the end, and insert the following: 
‘*Making it the duty of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Re presentatives, 
with the aid of the Postmaster General, at the end of} 
every session, to make an estimate, as nearly as possible, 
of the actual distance, in a direct line, of the residence of | 
each member of the Senate, House ‘of Representatives, | 
and Delegate ofa territory, from the seat of Government; | 
and that the mileage of members of Congress be com- 
puted, and their accounts for travelling be settled, accord- 
ing to such estimate.” 
These propositions lie over till to-morrow. 


SURVEYS OF THE PUBLIC 


The House then proceeded to consider the amendments 
yesterday reported fro: m the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill making appropriations for the : support of Govern- 
ment for the year 1851, and they were all agreed to but 
one, which provided for the appropriation o f $8,000 for 
the survey of private land claims, and $130,000 for fur- | 
ther surveys of the public lands. 

Mr. McCOY moved to amend the amendment, by strik- 
ing out $130,000, and inserting $60,000. 

Mr. McCOY opposed the am endment of the committce 
He said the surveys proposed were not nec 
were lands als ready surveyed, and not sold 
of from one hundred and fift y to two hu 
acres, and there was no good reason wh 
millions of acres more should be surveyed 
the market. Some of the publ ‘¢ lands, he 
worth surveying; = was in favor of \ 
the lands would sell , and was dispose 3 to 
surveying of the good lands as fast as p ance 
found for them. Mr. McC. again alluded to th: 
tent of lands surveyed, and said, that a 
tion of them would have to be resurve} 
instance, as the prairie lands, in which 
took place, and burnt up the marks, &c. 
placed there by the surveyors. Under 
pressions, he moved strike from 
$130,009, and insert $69,000. 

Mr. TEST said he ge ne rally had a ere 
the opinions of the gentleman from Vir 
just addressed the House; but he consid 
to lessen the sum proposed for surveys, 
of it, inexpedient. He of the publ c 
increasing source of reve mits and made s« 
to the sales for the past year; at nd remarked fin 
lands to the amount of half a million of dolla 
sold in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Ke ntucky, remarked tha 
stood the surveyors had asked for an pi 
$290,000. Tie Commissioner of the Gene ral Land 
had reduced that and the Com 
and Means had proposed to appropriate 
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land Sa weld ask gentlemen if they were disposed to 
withhold the necessary appropriations, and thus retard 
the settlement of the Western country. With regard to 
the remarks of the gentleman, that the marks of the sur- 
veyors would be destroyed, he would say that the'y 
|marks—the metes and bounds described by them—would 
sjlast as long as Government itself; the gentleman m‘giit 
i make himee! if easy on that point. The surveys, said Mr. 
|J., should be continued, and homes be thus ro ided for 
|the numerous emigrants to the West. Mr. J. said 
| true that in some Slates the surveys were sufficient; 
ithere were territories to be peopled, and millions of ac: 
ito which the Indian title had been extinguished t 
| surveyed. He considered that the sum proposed by t 
;committee should be granted, as indi ispe nsably necessa 
|they had shown a disposition to economize in reducing th 
|sum recommended by the Commissioner of the Gencral 
|Land Office; and, so far from reducing the amount pro- 
| posed by the committee, he was not certain that the wh 
sum asked for should not be allowed. He hoped, t! 

ee the proposed amendment would not prevail. 
| Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said he had hoped, after 
had been said in explanation, yesterday, no further « 
tion would have been made to this aperays: ation fo: 
tinuing the surveys of the public lands, and, conse _ t! 
had e xpecte d no further discussion of the subject. M 
C. said, the effects of wi ithdrawi ng the appre pri a 
which was proposed, wou! ld obviously be twofold— 
to check the ti ide of emigrati 2 n tothe West: and, seco 
to cut down and materially lessen this bi anch of th 
| lic revenue. If the publi c lands were not surveyed, 1 
le ould not be sold; and individuals would not be dispos 
remove to this new region, and devote their 
llabor, and money to my roving and preparing lan 
(cultivatica, of which they could entertain no he pe of 
comit @ prop rictors, at le: ist within an y reasonable tu 
| Mr. C. the public lands, too, had been an in t 
lant source revenue. The receipts from that s« 
had been gradually increasing, until they had @ 
lan amount of no small importa The am 
| purchase rs during the year ending on the 3! Oth of S ep 
1830, was almost two millions of dollars; 
about halfa million, he bcheved, 
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Looking either to| 
itry, or the interest ¢ f| 
no good reason for with- 
holding the appropriation. There had been none made} 
Jast year; in consequence of which, we were in arrears; 
for the discharge of which, as well as the expense of the| 
present year, the sum propose i by the committee was in- 
tended; which, we are informed by the honorable mem-| 
ber of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. V1 
PLANCK, Jdoes not exceed the average amount appropriated 
for the same purpose for some years past. Mr. saw 
no necessity for further remarks, and hoped the on stion 
would be prompt tly settled. 

Mr. STRONG said he did not 
under consideration so well as he could wish, and hoped 
the gentleman who reported the bill would give the ne- 
cessary information to enable him to act understanding] 
Surveys might be necessary in Michigan, Florida, Indi 
ana, and pe rhe aps some other State; but why ask for an ap- 
propriation of one hundred and thirty thousand doll lars? 
In 1828, but forty-five tho eid dollars was ar ppropriat d: 
in 1829, fifty-one thousand dollars. In 1830, there was no 

ppropriation--the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office having informed the House that there wasa balance 
of eighty-four thousand dollars on hand. He desired 
know what rendered > — roposed ¢ appropri iation necessary; 
and would also like to be informed of the nec of 
bringing into akan so great an amount of lands as the 
sum proposed to be appropriate d would surv ey, in addi-] 
Gen to those lands already surveyed. The Commissioner | 
of the General Land Office had designated certain sections! 
of the public domain which it was expedient to have sur-| 
veyed the present ye 


hoped always would tie: accorded. 
the settlement of new tracts ofc 
the Government, Mr. ( 


cour 


saw 


understand the subject) 


y- 
| 


to 


ssit y 


but this survey would not re quire} 
the sum pro d to be copnnned Why then gr 
have abandoned all notions of economy 
if any substantial reasons could seg) shown why the pro- 
posed appropriation was ne e hoped they 
be given. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said, 
ber of the Committee of Ways and Means, he had often 
not ced the singular contrast in which he was placed when} 

iere, and when in the committee room. There 
merous demands before the committee, : 


and the 


pose ant so 


much, unless we ? 


on essary, would 


~ 


that since he had been a mem- 


were nu-| 
i ct) 
was to reduce appropriations proposed to as small an| 
ainount as possible; while here, in this House, that com- 


ot rj 


mittee was accused of extravagance. Su ich, in part, was| 
the imputation cast upon them by the motion now before| 
the House. The requisition made upon the General Land} 
Office by the surveyors, for the present year, had been 
two hundred thousand dollars; the commissioner of that 
office, considering the sum too great, had reduced it to} 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; the Committee of} 
Ways and Means, in the fulfilment of what they considered 
their duty, had asked for an appropriation of only one hun- 

lred and thirty thousand dollars. The proposed amount| 
would pay the arrearages of the last year, and leave} 
for the surveys of the present year a sum averaging the} 
amount appropriated for surveys for the last eight or nine | 
‘ -perhaps it would fall below that average——the al- 
fowance, after paying arrearages, would leave about eighty | 
orn nety thousand dollars. If gentlemen would examine, 
they would find that to be about the aver: we sum appro- 
pr mee for = survey of the public lands since the year 
183 Mr. then alluded to the valuable prs in Louis-| 
lana, the survey ial settlement of which had long been re-| 
tarded by claims of individuals having grants from the for-| 
mer Governments which possessed that country, and spoke} 
of the great desire of this Government to bring those lands! 
into market. He said, if the proposed amendment now 
under consideration prevailed, it would reduce the appro-| 
priation for surveys to about thirty thousand dollars—a 
stim altogether inadequ ite. He hoped this encroachment 
on the usual course of the Government would not be made. | 
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The Committee of W ays and Means had deme ‘tools duty in 
propo sing the appropriation, and it was for the House to 
decide whether the appropriation should be made or not. 

Mr. SEVIER, of Arkansas, said he had witnessed with 


| regret the opposition manife sted by the gentle man from 
j 


Virginia to the appropriation for surveying the public 
lands. I am one, said Mr. S., who believe the appropria- 
tion for this object should be increased, rather than di- 
-|minished. Weare told by the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, that the surveys of the public lands have 
not advanced to ‘he extent desired, in consequence of no 
appropriation having been made at the last session of Con- 
We are told, from the same quarter, that, to meet 
the expenses of the surveys made in 1830, and those which 
will be required in 1831, an appropriation of one hundrec 
and fifty thousand dollars will be necessary. With this 
information before us, I am at a loss to account for the 
gentleman’s opposition. ‘The department, I humbly con- 
ceive, should be given the funds required. The depart- 
ment should have more than is required. Why do I think 
more than is asked should given’ [ take for granted 
he has formed his estimate for those surveys 
which he considers are demanded immediately; and 
this estimate I discover he has said the surveys in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Arkansas, have been made to an extent equal 
to the present demand. It is not for me to attend to the 
int tof Missouri and Illinois: those States have their 
| representatives upon this floor, who can answer for them- 
}selves. But of my own country I profess to have some 
| little knowledge. 1 hope the commissioner will pardon 
me when I tell him the surveys of the public lands in Ar- 
| kansas have not been equal to the present demand. I hope 
he will not persist in this opinion, when I assure him that 
there many counties containing thousands of inhabit- 
ants, which I have the honor to re present, in which not 
one foot of the public lands has ever been surveyed. I 
trust he will forgive me when I tell him that the surveys 
of the very land bordering upon the capital of Arkansas, 
and the most valuable of any we have, are yet incomplete. 
My constituents conceive that their interest in this parti- 
cular has been grossly neglected; and for this neglect they 
have Corny plai ined, and do yet complain, of the commis- 
land office and our surveyor general. I 
am far from attributing any sinister motive to the worthy 
I do not believe he wishes, by the ma- 
nagement of his office, to retard the growth and settle- 
ment of that country. I must attribute his report toa 
woful ignorance of our wants. 1 must believe he has 
been too much engaged in his office to learn with sufficient 
accuracy the map of that distant and neglected country. 
sy examining the report of the commissioner, we dis- 
cover that a smaller quantity of the public c land has been 
sold in Arkansasthan in any other section of the Western 
country; that, including all of the public sales from 1822 
to 1830, there have not been sixty thausand dollars paid to 
the Government. Why has such an i insignificant sum been 
received from the s&les of the public land i in that country ’ 
rhe commissioner himself ought to be able to answer the 
It is because there has been but little good 
land surveyed and in market. In what manner, sir, have 
the surveys in Arkansas been conducted’ You have given 
us no surveyor general to reside among us. 
'in St. Louis, four hundred miles from our capital. 
knows nothing of the situation of our country; 
ed entirely in letting out his contracts by the ré presenta- 
tions of deputy surveyors. These de} puties know their 
own interest. Their engagements to survey are generally 
in the prairies, and in the poor and barren sections of the 
Sir, I do not blame them. ‘They could not 
afford to survey “a rich lands of Arkansas, covered with 
, and almost impenetrable forests, for 
mile. ‘To provide against this ey l, the last session of 
Congress, an act was passed authorizing the surveyor gene 
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ral to allow his deputies for surveying the good lands in 
Arkansas, four dollars a mile. When such lands as these 
are surveyed—-lands like these, upon which our settlements 
are almost entirely confined, you will perceive u very great 
increase in the income to the Government from the sales 
of the public lands. 

At the last session of Congress an act was passed grant- 
ing, for a limited period, the right of pre-emption to set- 
tlers upon the public lands. That act is about expiring, 
and but few of the citizens of Arkansas have availed them- 
selves of its provisions. And why’ Because the lands 
upon which they live have not been surveyed. They 
petition Congress at this present session to continue the 
act in force for a longer period of time. And why? Be- 
cause the land upon which they live has not been surveyed. 
Yet the commissioner tells us the surveys in Arkansas have 
been made to an extent equal to the present demand. 

Let me ask the gentleman from Virginia what differ- 
ence it would make to the Government if all the public 
lands in each State and Territory were surveyed during} 
the present year. The information the surveys would 
afford would surely be desirable to the Government; and 
I apprehend, at no future day, the cost for surveying 
would not be less than it is at present. The honorable 
gentleman seems to fear that the corners made by the 
surveyors in the prairies would be destroyed by fire, and, 
as a consequence of which, the land would have to be 
surveyed again. If that gentleman had been in prairies 
as often as I have, he would have known that these cor- 
ners are made of other materials than wood; he would have 
known thatat each corner mounds were made, which fire 
can neverdestroy. There is no instance within my know- 
ledge, when the public lands have ever been twice survey- 
ed, for this or any other cause. 

What would be the consequence if you were to stop 
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the greatest prosperity in the Western country. ‘Th 
value of both public and private property was sustained: 
a circumstance that gave activity to the sales, and confi 
dence to the purchaser. 

Shortly after the war, this salutary policy was lost sigh 
of. Immense districts of country were surveyed and sud 
denly thrown into market, so that, at the close of 1825, 
there had been surveyed in all one hundred and thirty-eight 
millions of acres; and for the five last years, great quanti- 
ties have also been surveyed, probably amounting to some 
forty or fifty millions more; the exact amount not known 
Of these one hundred and thirty-eight millions then sur- 
veyed, between twenty-three and twenty-four millions had 
not been brought into market. At that time, the entire 
quantity sold since the year 1800 was less than twenty 
millions—between 1825 and the present time, the sales 
have amounted to about one million of acres per annum 
We have not been informed what quantity of surveyed 
land that is now on hand, has not yet been brought into 
market. It is to be presumed it has not been dimin 
ished since that time. The result of these facts is, that 
at the close of 1825, and probably at the present time, th 
quantity surveyed and prepared for sale, but not yet 
brought into market, exceeds the whole amount sold fo 
these thirty years, and exceeds also the existing annual 
demand about twenty-five times. ‘That the quantity now 
in market, and seeking a purchaser, exceeds the ann 
demand more than one hundred times, and is about seve! 
times as much as the whole amount sold since the yea 
1800. Now it must be borne in mind that the land syst 
is nothing more nor less than a great concern for vending 
land; and, like any other article, if more of it is forced 
into market than can possibly be used, the inevitable con 
sequences of a glut in the market, a depression in the valu 





lof the property of the public and of individuals, and th 


the public surveys’ Would you not injure the Govern-| derangement and distress incident to such a state of things, 
ment? Would you not deprive it of an annual income by} must follow. We here, sir, get at the true cause of tix 


no means insignificant? Would you not find it impossible 
to keep off settlers from the public lands’ They would 
come and occupy it, wear out the soil, destroy the timber, 
without paying a tax to the federal or local Government. 
This would be the consequence to the General Govern- 
ment; and, by stopping the surveys, you would injure our 
own citizens. They would live in coustant dread and un- 
certainty: they would make no valuable or lasting improve- 
ments, for fear of losing their labor. By such a course, 
you would limit exportation, weaken the agricultural in- 


terest, and, of course, the great resources of individuals | 


and the General Government. I shall trespass no longer 
upon the indulgence of the House. I hope the proposed 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. VINTON said he was glad that the gentleman from 
Virginia had submitted his motion, and hoped it would 
prevail. He was one of those who believed the operations 
of the surveying department, for some years past, had 
gone to great excess, producing highly injurious effects 
throughout the whole Western country, and seriously de- 
ranging the land office department. It wastime to bring 
back the land system to a healthy action; such as it possess- 
ed prior to the late war. The survey of land was a step 
preparatory to its being exposed to sale; and when sur- 
veyed, it would be forced into market, whether the quantity 
on hand would justify its introduction or not. It will 
hence be obvious that the surveying department really re- 
gulates the proportion between the demand for land, and 
the quantity in market; and it is only by askilful and judi- 
cious management of that department, that any just pro- 
portion between the supply and the demand can be main- 
tained. The land office commenced its operations under 
the present system in 1801. For the first fifteen years, 
and up to the close of the war, the quantity of land sur- 
veyed, making due allowances for bad land, did not go 
materially beyond the demand. 





} ; : . : ‘ 
growing complaints of the new States. Every part of | 


) 


Western country i* cppressed with this operation, 
dissatisfaction every where prevails. The old settlen 
are dissatisfied, because you crowd into market such vast 
;vodies of land around them, as to depress the valu 
ithe property they have purchased of you, faster than th 
can add to it by their labor. <A farmer in Ohio, who has 
devoted to his farm the labor of his life, and that of h 
family, can scarcely dispose of it at this day, with all 
improvements, for as much as he paid you for it son 
twenty or thirty years ago. He has a right to be dissatis 
\fied with this unreasonable glut, and he is dissatisfied 
While he expects you will sell the public domain, hx 
aright to demand of you that you shall not so conduct 
that operation as to destroy the value of his property with 
j}out benefit to yourself. Good faith forbids you to do so 
| The new settlements, if possible, are still more oppresse¢ 
|by this state of things. On a sudden you have throy 
into market a hundred millions of acres of land, extending 
\from the Gulf of Mexico to the Upper Lakes, requir 








& 
many millions of inhabitants to convert them touse. A 
|few of them are taken up, and very sparse settlements are 
scattered here and there over the whole country. ‘There 


jis not a surplus population in the United States that can bé 
|detached from their present situations and employm« nts 
| to people the vast region of country thus open for settle 
jment: nor can there be such a surplus for a generation 
yettocome. ‘These new settlements, therefore, fill uf 
very slowly--and in the newest settlements the sales are, 
generally speaking, the most limited in amount. ‘The oc- 
cupants see vast bodies of excellent land around them, 


without any one to buy--every thing goes on heavily, an 1 


they naturally enough think the Government retards thei 
growth; and bring themselves to the belief that the coun 


try around them is not sold and settled on account of the 


That was the period of price at which the Government holds it being too high 
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The anxiety of all new formed settlen ments to increase 
their numbers is very great; and that anxi iety not being | 
gratified, and suffering under the inconveniences incident 
to a new country, they become greatly dissatisfied, and) 
charge the whole fault to the Government. Hence the 
agitation that is constantly kept up on this subject in the 
new States, and the high toned pretensions of Hlinois in 
particular, about the right of property. We are now call-| 
ed upon to add to be aggravate this distressing state of | 
things, by surveying four thousand six hundred tow nships | 
more, amounting to one hundred and three millions of} i 
acres, at an expense of a million of dollars. The appro-| 
priation pr oposed i in the bill will survey twelve millions of | 
them, and is but the entering wedge of others that are to 
follow to execute this great pi roje ct. Can any man enter-| 
tain a doubt as to the effect of adding to the quantity now | 
in market the enormous amount of one hundred and three 
millions of acres? 

It has been already shown that there are now in market | 
many millions which we have no ability to people; and is 
it not far better that some portion of the vast regions now | 
in market should be disposed of and settled, before we 
bring any considerable additional quantities into market? 
If any particular settlement ae take a direction into 
an unsurveyed region, Mr. said he would survey and | 
bring it into mar ket, so that mi market might always be 
kept fully adequate to any demand. Beyond that 
would not go for the present. 

The quantity of land now in market being far greater 
than any existing demand for settlement, and of as good 
quality as any that remains to be surveyed, it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that, 
you do not in reality open any additional room for settle- 
ment; nor can you expect in that way to add a single in 
habitant to the aggregate population of the new States 
All that you can effect by this operation, is, to diffuse our 
population over a greater region of country, where, 
fact, the 


he 
by increasing the quantity, 


in 
noint of f sparseness of population in that alread y 
settled is among the greatest evils it has to overcome. 
- said he most conscientiously believed that the vast 
bodies of land that now glutted the market, had de pressed 
the actual value of the public domain, and of private 
property, at least fifty per cent. below what it would have 
os en if a proper regard had been paid in adjusting the 
»ply to the demand; while he did not believe the ag- 
gre ate population of the country is any greater than it 
would have been by keeping the market always fully sup- 
plied, without going materially beyond that point. The 
hundred millions now proposed to be prepared for sale 
must inevitably = luce still greater depression, in both 
public and private property, to an extent that no one can, 
with certainty, foret ell. The land now in market is diffused 
throughout all the new States and Territories. There is 
not one of them where the quantity in market is not now 
more than thirty times as great as the annual sales, and in| 
many of them many os mes as great. And, singular 
as it may seem, where the d isproy portion is the greatest, 
the call for additional quantities is the most urgent. 
The gentleman from Arkansas is very anxious for this 
appropriation, and informs us the settlement of that ter- 
tory is retarded for want of land market. Now, it 
appears that, ago as 1825, more than eleven mil- 
lions of acres had been surveyed in that territory. What 
quantity had been since surveyed, he did not know; but 
the entire amount of sales for the last year did not exceed 
one thousandth part of the quantity surveyed and unsold: 
ndeed, the whole amount sold would not make more than 
a a dozen good plantations; and the whole sales ever 
made there would very little more than pay the salaries 
and cupeie of making the sales, without taking into the 
account more than a hundred thousand dollars paid for the 
surveys already made. Nothing can show m¢ re 
than this case, that it is n t addition: il land that 


o 
s< 


in 
l . 
so iOng 


forcibly 
is wanted; 


-| Means, 
judgment upon; 


cessity of extendin 
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| but it is people that is wanted, to occupy those already 
exposed to sale. The gentleman from Florida had also 
expressed his anxiety about this appropriation. In 1825, 
the amount surve yed in that territory was about three 
millions of acres, and he believed about the same quantity 
had been surveyed within the last five years, while the 
jannual sales in that territory do not amount to a fiftieth 
| part of that quantity. The same remarks were applicable 
to Michigan, and, in general, to all the new States. For 
these reasons, he could not see any necessity for expend- 
ing a large r sum than is proposed by the ge ‘ntleman from 
Virginia. His amendment would leave at the disposal of 
the department, after discharging the arrearages now due, 
| thirty thousand dollars, which would survey three m ‘Iiions 
| of acres for the current year, while the s sales will not pro- 
| bably much exceed one million. If we should come back 
again to the old principle and practice before the war, 


| from which we have departed, and hereafter survey some 


two or three millions per annum, we should then keep 
constantly on hand and exposed to sale one hundred times 
as much as the annual demand. But in that way we should 
prevent things from growing worse, and avoid further 
unnecessary depression in the public property, or that of 
individuals. He thought it to be our duty to afford a rea- 
sonable protection to both. Entertaining these opinions, 
he hoped the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
would be adopted. 

Mr. DUNCAN, of Hllinois, said, though he felt very 
anxious that an appropriation should be made to continue 
the surveys of the public land, he had intended to permit 
the vote to taken without submitting a remark, as he 
considered the requisition of the Treasury Department, 
and the recommendation of the Committee of Ways and 
as ample evidence for the House to form their 
but, he said, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vin ron] had spoken of pretensions set up by Illinois, 
in such a manner as to justify him, he hoped, in troubling 
House with a few remarks in reply. He said he had 
heard nothing of Hinois until the gentleman had himself 
at a loss to know was meant 
He assured him that he 
nothing for Illinois, on this or any other occa- 
sion, that was not just and proper to be — d. He said, 
would | seen that 
ja very large porti on of the State of Illinois was yet to be 
survey¢ d—only twenty-seven out of forty odd mi illions had 
been surveye d. Mr. D. spoke of the quality of the 
soil and b« auty of the country in the northern section of 
Illinois, and north of it, and the prospect of its immediate 
settlement when surveyed and brought into market He 
said there was now, and had | for several years, a 
large number of citizens, estimated at near ten thousand, 
Illinois, far beyond the 
greater number resided 
, inthe Northwe st territory, W here there 
re of public eyed. He hoped that 
a statement of these facts would sufficiently show the 1 
surveys in Illinois and Michigan; 
had he ard made 
r to his mind that the 
pressing other sections of the 
further I of nece 
necessary, he could refer the 
now upon their files. 

Mr. D. said, the argument of the gentleman 

[Mr. Vin ron] in opposition to this appropr 
as he would have expected from the 
if he we n permitted to make a 
speech alone, he should say, that th 
self an extensive landholder or 
Mr. \ INTON he re 
oe 


that he 
Id 1 lane 


be 


the 


mentioned and was what 
by the gentleman’s remark. 


would urge 


if 
it, 


by the gentleman’s own showing, it 


peen 


residing in the northern part of ! 
present surveys; that an equal or 
north of the Stat 


was not an ac land surv 


ie- 
g the 
j 


nt Ve 
nis 


and from statem 


by other gentle- 
men, it was cle: 


necessity was equally 
country He said, if 
j of these surveys was 
House to petition 


in 


resid nee ssity 


tlhe 
cilt 


several is 
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T “et SPEAKE R samuel that the gentlems 1) hoes Lili. | necticut, the pretext (not he po matter) of a long 
nois did not say that the gentleman from Ohio was a spe- |: and able debate in the Senate, upon every other subject 
culator; if he had, he should have stopped him, as such a|save the one proposed by the resolution. 
remark would have been out of order. | hope, Mr. Speaker, it is not the wish of the gentlem 

Mr. D. proceeded, and said, that the whole argument |to renew that discussion in this House upon an item in a 
of the gentleman was in favor of kee ping up the price of |appropris ation bill. If it be the object of the mem ber t 
private land, by keeping the public land out of market; | get up a discussion upon the subject of the public lan 





» I 
which he said was a policy peculiarly favorable to the land | invoke him to submit his proposition—let us see its in ‘et 
speculator, and oppressive to the poor, who has his home |and breadth upon paper, in a tangible form, that we n 
yet to purchase. <p sal id that a farmer, who wanted his/| discuss it, and vote it down. What are the object ons of 


land for his own use. red but little whe ther it was esti-|the member from Ohio tothe appropriation now under co 


mated at a high or low ¥ bei ice; nor did such men generally | sideration, and the arguments by which these objections 
care at how low a rate their poor neighbors purchased are sustained? The gentleman says, we have more lan 
their homes; it was only those, he said, who had land to|now surveyed than we shall be able to sell in thirty years; 
sell, that felt much interest about the price it bears. land he has furnished us with the tables of the quantity s Su 
Mr. D. believed it to be the true policy of the Govern-| veyed, and number of acres sold. His statistics I do not 
ment to survey all the lands within the States and Territo- | controy ert. Admit the facts and his inferences, is it 
ries as soon as possible, and bring them into market. He |argument against continuing the surveying’ If - e arg 
thought it quite probs able that there were enough settlers | ment is worth any thing, it would have its full weight uy 
at this moment on the unsurveyed land, who are prepared | la proposition to suspend, by law, the sales, not the 
to purchase thei r homes, to pay enough at once to defray | ing, of the public lands, We are not obliged to b: 
the expense of surveying all the public lands yet to be|lands into market so soon as surveyed, if it be the policy 
surveyed in the States. He said, in reply to the fear|of the Government to limit the sales of the pu blic la 
e xpressed by the gentleman from \ irginia, [Mr. MeCoy,]|and confine the population to the States and Territor 
that the public lands would have to be resurve yed, th: At | alire ady surveyed. If it were proper to do this, oar i] 
he believed the suggestion was entitled to little or no con-| were now passed, declaring that not another section of 
sideration, as there never had been a case of the kind;| public land should be surveyed until the last acre now s 
and he believed, from the manner of executing those sur-| veyed was sold and occupied, still it would be prop 
veys, that there never would be such a necessity, unless | progress with the surveying, that the Government should 
the survey should be erroneous. He thought it was too| know something of the quality, soil, and situation of th 
late for gentlemen to succeed in an attempt to arrest the | public domain. 
€ migration to the West. People, he remarked, are now Other reasons might be urged why the surveying of 
settled, in large or small bodies, in nearly every district | public lands shoul L progress rapidly; : but I pass by 
of the public lands where the Indian title has been extin-| to consider the main point in the gentleman’s argumei 
guished; and he held it to be the duty, as well as the best which has often been presented to us in this or son 





policy of the Government, to afford them an op yportunity ishape, and by the member from Ohio especially. 
of purchs ising their homes as soon as possible, rte’ id on the | that is, if I understand it correctly, the United States, 
most favorable terms. her land system, by the reduction of the price of the 


Mr. eee said he was opposed to the motion \lic lands, holds out inducements to the citizens of th 
made by t 





e member from Viry ‘nia, [Mr. McCoy, to re-| States to emigrate, and purchase land for themsels 
duce the amount of appropri ation for the sut veying of the | thereby extending our settlements beyond the limits w! 
public lands; and he observed he should have given a/a true regard to the interest of the Government, and ot 
silent vote on the quest ae but for the remarks of the | individual | landholders, will justify. 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. ¥ 
If the amount of the j 





And, again: Byt 
INTON. immense quantity of publi c land which the Govei 
appro pri ation in this bill is to de. | his AS brough t, ar id is still bringing into market, the 
pend upon the soundness of the policy which that gentle-| tity is greater than the demand; consequently, the | 
man advocates, in reference to the public lands, this| of ‘landed estate in the hands of individual purchasers tr 
House wil! bear with me, said Mr. W., for a few m o | |the Government is less, and more than one-half its valu 
ments, whilst I expose the unsoundness of such a poli-| thus producing ruin upon whole communities, as well as 
cy—its utter ruin to the Western country. It is a policy | operating injustice to individuals. 

which belo1 igs not to the West: it has its orig n and per-| Ihave, Mr . Spe aker, gi iven the substance of the g 
manent residence in other regions. Feeling a liv« ly inte man’s argument, if not his words. I invite him to rey 
rest for the growth and prosperity of the land of my birth, | it himself, and see if he is willing to stand by it. I pr 
and of my home, I am compelled to rise in my place, to-| ae to analyze it briefly, that we may see if it be found 
day, and, in the name of the whole West, upon that public policy which has, and which 1 hoy 
West, the ‘‘further West,” repudiate the ds trines ad-| Will be pursued by this Government: a policy conne 
vanced by the gentleman from Ohio. These doctrine sand| with her true interests and future welfare--a policy whi 
opinions ‘belong not to the West: they are exotics, andj will give pee strength and moral energy to the | 


cannot flourish 1 in that climate. | lation of the United States. I mean sucha disposi 
+}, 


I do this, sir, thus explicitly, because thes opinions, | |her public lands as will put it in the power of every ! 
emanating from so respectable a source as the member} j however poor and humble in society, to acquire a hi 


the entir 


from Ohio, may hereafter be referred to as furnishing ev -_| for himself, and a fireside for his family. With a popu 
dence of the — c sentiment now, among a people with | lation ef freeholders, of men who have their hones wi 
whom it is my pr to have lived. jall the interesting endearments which belong to ‘hat panic, 


The gentleman, as a representative of the W is pe-|and a Government to which they may turn and look up‘ 
i . 


culiar in his opinions on this subject. I doubt if another jas a benefactor, what have our free institutions to fea 
man, west of the mountzains, in or out of this House, t thinks| | from intestine divisions or foreign invasion’ 
as he does upon this very inte resting quest on. I attribute |--nothing. 
to the gentleman every sincerity of motive t 
entitled. His opinions are the results of 

the land of his birth, (New Englar 
een lo ne cheri 





N othing, § 
o which he is} Witha Government like ours, and our citizens ivcebold 
y impressions] ers, liberty must ever be secure in thit her favored land 
ere they have|No hostile Power will dare plant upon our borders his 
unfolded at | footst eps. I wish I could offer s ‘ronger inducements tha 
irom ¢ on-|at present exist, to my countrymen, who are the tenal 


} } } i 
ii d, an l which were 





1¢ last session, in the resolution of 
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aa give more Ged half their eubots ance and labor to land-| surve *yed, and subject to location. Stop the surveys, and 
lords, to pull up the stakes, and take up the line of march |limit the sales in other States and Territories, and you 
toa country where the labor of six months will buy them a| will perhaps increase the tic de of emigration to the great 
home of far better land than that upon which they eke and flourishi ng State of Ohio, and you may increase the 
out a miserable existence of labor and penury, that aris-| value of lands owned by private individuals too. Is it 
tocracy may live in splendor and pomp. The effect of| our duty to do this? Shall we, by our legislation, attempt 
the gentleman’s policy is to continue this state of things. | to restrain the tide of emigration? You might as well, sir, at- 
He insists that the United States shall not bring her pub-|tempttostay the tide of that mi ightiest of rivers which give 
c lands into market; because, by doing so, the ¥ value of | name and consequence to the Western country. There 
the real estate of individuals is lessened—the y can neither lare reasons, however, sir, unconnected with this view of 
sell nor rent their lands so high. Our popul ition is extend- | the subject, why the surveying of the public lands should 
ing itself, and the older States sustain a material injury. | progre ss with accelerated rapidity. 


The tide of emigra- 
Land is too cheap already, says the gentleman. 


I well|tion in front is forced on by its succeeding wave, and 
a the policy recommended by the Secretary of}your public lands will be occupied by your citize ns, a nd 
the Treasury, (Mr. Rush,) under the last administration; |improved, whe ther you survey them or not; 
and this argument of the gentleman from Ohio has called |the consequence At eve ry session of Congress, at this 
it to memory at the present moment. He, sir, was in|session, we are compelled to interrupt our regular system 
favor of what is now a very fashionable term, “the Ame-| of disposing of the public lands, by granting to these 
rican system.”’ He was, in his report, ee the prin-| honest pioneers the right of settlement and pre-emption. 

ciple, that the : agricultural interest of > West ought to| No C ongre _— is yet refused it; no Congress will refuse it. 
b taxed, to support the manufacturing interest of the |My situation as a member of the Committee on the Pub- 
East; because, in his ee Congress, by the red iced | lic La ie enables me to speak of the fact, if it has not 
price at which public lands were sold, gave to agriculture jalready attracted the attention of the House, that peti- 
1 bounty ee nt to the increase of taxation in favor of|tions from every quarter in behalf 
prin ne res; and if my memory does not de ceive me, he|our population 


and what is 


of this worthy class of 
now le upon your table, calling upon 
ndemned cee policy thus pursued, because it excited| you to extend to them the privil 
to emigration from the manufactur ng distri icts, and there | Jaw of last session, upon the ground that the land on 
by enhanced the price of labor to the manufacturer; and] which they reside had not been surveyed; conseque ntly, 
: nce deduced an argument in favor of this taxation upon | they could not avail themselves of the beneficent provi- 

e farming interests, for the benefit of the manufactur-|sions of that act. We must grant it them; we cannot 

x States. How was this rument received in the West?) refu and | hope no American Congress \ be found 
With universal disap probat on, as the elections of 1828} 


vill attest. I protest against it in every shape, wheneve ‘r{ highest bidder, with 


eges of the > pre-emption 


r to expose the home, the lab or, of a citizen to the 
: 


a view to wring from him the last 
and however used. That policy ev which has for its ol rE ‘t| dollar to pay for that which his own labor has rae 


» build up an interest in this country at the expense of} his futile tenement, the shelter of his family. The 


re is 
he farming interest, which has for ts purpose the con- I bt it one way to stop these appe: als, and that is, by survey- 
centration of population, in order to gat eo the price of] i ng the land as speedily as possible. You cannot prevent 
labor, and exact from it its hard earnings to sustain a P: ir-| your citizens from t: aking possession of the public lands. 


| 
cular interest—call it by whatever name you will, give} You may pass your penal ee it, but you can- 
not enforce them. The public sentiment and feeling are 


against such laws, and me y we wuld be dead letters on your 


it all th charms which impassioned eloquence “can 


rt 


j 
im—I am utterly opposed to it. 
At d thi 5 Mr. Speaker, is the tendency of the ge ntle-| 


’ statute book. I trust, sir, the amendment will not pre- 
gument. *, too, thinks that the facility which] vail, and that the Government will be permitted to pro- 
rnin Stoa poor man to escape from the} eress with all reasona ble despatch to execute the 
oie freedom of : 1 landholder, les- | ee ig the Seed 

in the hands of individuals, and} VHITE, Florida, said, that the delays and dif- 
labor. But, sir, the gentleman | fic lt s succee i ng the acquisitior : Fa 


ars 


surveys, 


g orida by the 
he time required for the examination and 
laims derived from the former Govern- 
‘acre, to hold up our lands. For what purpose?|ment, and the removal of the Indians, had retarded the 
thasers may sell again, to realize a profit,|surveys of the public lands in that territory. What- 
ever might be the necessity in other quarters, where 

Again: The gentleman says the price of land has fallen| these embarrassments did not exist, he 


was sure it would 
half its former value, in consequence of th y | operate injuriously to that part of the country whose in- 
*h the United States has pursued in reference er |terests it was his di ily to gual “don this floor. He was 
lic domain for the last twelve or fourteen years. opposed to striki g out the proposed appropriation, and 


that it is owing to this cause entirely, if, indeed, at| most solem rc ed again he arg 


an act of justice which we owe to those who} United States, 


tlands of the Government heretofore at two! decision of the c 


suppose 


iments on which 
Other and more immediate causes must present it- 


properly under- 


lf to the inquiring mind. Is it this country alone » was in favor 


of real estate has fall ne Is real estate in ‘ 10! cause there 
> only estate that has depreciated? No, sir, | were land nough surveyed for the market; and offer- 
ias sunk in value, and the true cause may) ing new nds for sale would depre« ‘ > price of that 


cal economist in the appreciation of| before purc! d. ! ght su he meridian of Ohio, 
change—the precious met ils; and the i 
an who buys his land now in Illinois at one dollar and 


enty-five cents per acre, pays as much for it as the gen-| man has s: 
ghteen ed in Florida, | 
irsagvo at two dollars per acre ir’ | pays more, that twenty 


ording to the comparative value of specie then and|I do not! 
Vv, as estimated by the re port of the Committee of! surveys 


Ways and Means on your table. This policy of stopping’ for is 


*s constituents, who bought sevent 1 or eigh 


surveying of the public lands now, will very weli| put down 


suit the gentleman’s own State, where every acre has been | treaty, 
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[Mr. VINTON explained: He said he had derived his | 
information from the statistical tables of Van Zandt and 
Wattertson. From these, it appeared that, in 1825, three 
millions of acres of lands had been surveyed in Florida; 
there were now seven millions surveyed. There were 
said to have been thirty-one millions of acres of land 
purchased by the U nited States in Florida. By a state- 
ment of the delegates from that territory, read from 
the Clerk’s table yesterday, it appeared that twenty-four | 
millions of acres remained to be surveyed, and the gen- 
tleman could therefore make his own calculations of the 
quantity that had been already surveyed. ] 

Mr. W. continued, urging the many considerations of 
policy and expediency of proceeding with the surveys, 
the necessity for encouraging settlement and population. 
He stated that the poor settle rs who were entitled, by the 
bounty of the Government, to a pre-emption, could not 
enter their lands for want of an extension of the surveys. 

Mr. PETTIS, of Missouri, said the House was then en- 
gaged in a discussion on a subject about which it appeared 
to be in order to say any and every thing, save that which 
related to the subject itself. He was not dispose -d to fol- 
low the example set him. Whilst he was anxious to avoid 
every remark calculated to produce the least excitement, 
he was very desirous of having an opportunity of placing 
the subject of the surveying of the public 
per light before the House 

Mr. P. begged leave to remind gentlemen of wh: it had 
frequently occurred in the House when any discussion took 
place onthe sul »jectof the public lands. Whenever any pro- 
position was be fore it proposing to amend the system in re- 
gard to the mode of disposing of the public lands; whenever 
it was proposed to reduce the price of these lands, yea, the 
refuse of these lands, and that to actual settlers, in sm¢ = 
parcels; we of the new States have had it rung in our ears 
from various quarters of the hall; we have ate 
by gentlemen not to interrupt the existing system in 
re gard to these Jands. We have been told that ‘the Sys- 
tem was devised by the wisest men of the nation, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of experience. They have said tous, 
“let us go on in the usual way; we are d sposed to be li- 
beral to the new States.” said Mr. P., the tune is 
now changed. The gentlemen are themselves proposing 
an innovation of the most prejudicial character 
and to the 
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price of witeeat property. Mr. P. said he was not dis. 
posed to attribute personal motives to the gentleman from 
Ohio, but he did impute to him considerations of State jn- 
terest. The true secret is, that Ohio has no more 
lands to be surveyed. All the public lands within 
limits were surv eyed during the time when, according 
the gentleman from Ohio, the Government was pursuing 
an extravagant course in regard to these surveys. We 
jthen heard no objection from Ohio. It is well known, 
\that, during that period, Ohio had grown up in a ma 
unparalleled i in the history of the world. Large a 
priations for surveying were then well enough. Ni 
all the public lands within her limits have been sold, : a 
now we are called on to stop the surveys, for fear it n y 
have an injurious effect upon private co in Ohio. 
We must not, it is said, bring these lands into compet 
with private lands in that State. They have reaped 
harvest; they have had their lands surveyed and sold 
der this sy stem; the private property of the citizens of t 
old States has, if you please, been depreciated in \ 
for the benefit of Ohio; this State has rapidly poy 
from the old States under this system; but now, for 
Ohio having all she desires, the system of surveying 
be stopped for her benefit, to keep up the v: alue 
private property, and to keep her population from 
induced to migrate further west. This is not all 
another motive. On a certain occasion, a ag 
acres of the public lands were given to Ohio for mak 
canals. He would not say it was given by way of bi 
it is true, however, that, at a particular crisis, two 
were pushed through c ongress, having different 
opposing friends, each bill making a donation of 
500,000 acres of land. These lands have been sel 
small parcels from the best of the public lands 
State; and now the survey of other public lands is 
checked, to prevent other lands from being broug 
competition with these lands, thus given and. thu S 
ed, and to keep up their value. Sir, said Mr. | 
liberal? Is it generous? Is it fair? He would not 
was unjust, but he would say it was very unfair. 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinrox,] not satisfied 
using these arguments, has thought proper to state that 
most of the revenue arising from the sales of publi 
drawn from the old land districts, and conseq! 
from Ohio. Sir, the gentleman is mistaken. The t 
not so. The sales of the public lands in the State of 
for the last year, amount to nearly 
amount of those from Ohio. The 
diana, and in Alabama, greatly exceed those 
the last year. 

The gentleman from Ohio has based his oppositi 
this bill on the ground that there is already more | 
market than is demanded by purchasers. He 
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nmend-|that the Government should act as an individual, 
propriations | permit the supply to exceed the demand for it. W 
otso much | this the case when the Government was making such | 
appropriations for surveys in Ohio? Could the g¢ 
men }man, at any period referred to, have said, in favor of n 
ng to | surveys, that the Go vern ment can sell more lands 
ins erti ng |next year than are already surveyed? Shall we now cha 
y the gen-|our course for the benefit of Ohio, who, from her pr 
an enormous |ity to the old States, has always possessed a gr 
lands do not} vantage over other new States? Shall the Goverm 
for the last }hug the public lands as a treasure for mere purposes 
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occasion to say, Mowe ver, that he considered it the duty | 
of the Government, and very important to the new States 
that these lands should be brou; ght into market as spe edily | 

s the United States can reasonably defray the expense 
thereof, and that every facility sh« uld be afforded to the 
extinguishment of the ‘title of the Government in and to 
lands. And to this end, he contended the price of 
lands should be reduced, especially in favor of ac- 
tual settlers. He made th remarks, because he was 

ell satisfied that this opposition to the surveying of more | 
lands was a preliminary step to the stand to be taken] 
any Pr on of the price of public c lands. Gen-| 
men have been railing st innovation in the land} 
system, until they hank got ready their n machinery; 
ind now they for a vigorous effort to oppress still fur- | 
her the Ss, in re gard to the public lands. 

Mr. P. said he felt bimself bound to take notice of the 
‘emarks made the ‘man from Ohio, [Mr. ViN- 
and by ‘entleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wick-| 

relative to the claims set up some of new 
tblic lands. The tl from Ohio, 
appropriation, has thought proper to | 

for that some of the 
s had certain pre sions to the right of property in 
mits; insinuates that the Unit- 
tates should sury r@ of these lands, because 
is for tl States thus s« tung up their claims. 
tleman frot un Kentucky, in repelling these ins: 
s indulged himself in ridicule of those who enter- 

He has, inde¢ d, uttered ve ry 

ainst them. He was sorry to hear such 
remarks from th it quarte r; but he fi It himself called 

areply. Mr. P. said it was well known to the 
llouse, that, during the last se the new States were 
ridiculed, taunted, reproached, for the pretensions some 
f them had mad rty in the 
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be shown the part of the 
Un ted States to hold 

a sae State. He had in- 
rent could hold these lands, and 
sell them, they could lease them, and make the citizens of | 
the new States tenants to the United States. He had 
l, that the ice of the Government, in regard to 

wn lands in the old States, showed what the first opi- 

ms under the itution on this subject. He 
s politely and respectfully as he could, invited gen- 
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leave to explain: He said he assured the gentleman from 
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said, of one thing, however, he was certain; the only way 
|the gentleman could refute the arguments would be, by 
| voting against the measure if ever it shall come before 


| him. 


But to return to the immediate 
said he considered the ¢ 


subject before us, Mr. 
Gove rnment pledged to take 
sell the public lands. 
In 17 the old Congress, when they invited the States 
to surre nder their wild lands, made a sacred pledge that 
lands should be settled and sold, and formed into 
distinct republican States, having the same rights of 
freedom, and independence, as the original 
Shall we not redeem this pledge? Howcan it be 
deemed, but by having lands surveyed? How can 
you have these settled, without bringing 
the price within the means of the great body of pur- 
cha: , said Mr. P., if no amelioration is intended 
tended to us, we cannot, surely, bear a more rigid 
Let us have the usual appre priati on for survey- 
ther m¢ in relation to these lands 
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st year for 1 was the depart- 
$80,000 more’ If such was the fact, he 
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ear for surveys, he saw no neces- 
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Mr. VINTON said it was not his intention, after what he 
had said, to enter further into the debate; but the remarks 
that had been made, applicable, not to the question, but 
and to the State of Ohio, left no 

vindicate himself and the State from 
When on the floor before, he had stated 
jcertain facts, and deduced from them what he thought to 
ibe fair arguments and inferences. No gentleman had 
isproved the facts, or met the argument, or refuted the 
inferences. sut an attempt had been made to create a 
j H cainst those arguments, unworthy 

and of those who have resorted to it. On every 
had led imputations directed at him 
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fr Illinois had thrown out the un- 
insinuation that he was a land speculator, and 
d gument to his own interest; while the 
gentleman from Kentucky, who was followed up by the 
gentleman from Missouri, had thought proper to open an 
attack upon the State of Ohio, through him, by asserting 
that Ohio had been the favored State of the West, and 
when she had obtained all her ends, 
a desire to oppre 
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in particular, |amendment of the gentlems an from Virginia prevail 


had given himself great indulgence in insinuations against|more than half of it would be exhausted in paying ar 
He had called on her delegation to do |rearages for surveys made during the last year, and t| 


as they had been done by, and commented very much at jsum remaining would be greatly less than the usual s 
large upon the favors which Ohio had received from Con- 


the State of Ohio. 


gress. 
for sur veying 


the lands in Ohio 


»; that now they 


jand would be wholly ins adequate to defray the expen 


surveyed, she was anxious to arrest the surveys in Mis-|into market the present year. 
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are rights which |the House that the United States were not represe! 
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imperfectly, this statement by him of the argument he Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed his hope that the 
supposed I had used, wholly escaped my notice, or I} motion for postponement would prevail. The subject of 
should have set him right at the time. I presume the| the resolution was one of the first importance to the 
‘ame circumstance occasioned his misapprehension of my} country, and it was desirable to obtain every information 
remarks. I did not say what is imputed to me, nor any} possible before acting upon it. The Secretary of the 
thing like it; and of course all that part of his speech| Treasury would be enabled to furnish much information 
which is intended to refute the argument he supposed me} concerning it, by next week; aid of that, 
tohave made, is misapplied. I never, upon the floor, or} the question would be more fu ited than it could 


and with the 


elsewhere, objected to the citizens of the old States emi-| 
erating to the new; nor did I, in that speech, say any | 
thing about a reduction of the price of public lands. It! 
had nothing to do with the subject under discussion. | 
M, objection was to surveying and bringing more land| 
nto market than there isa demand for. The price of | 
public land being fixed by law at $1 25 per acre, the pur- 
chaser will pay that price, whether one million or one hun-| 


dred millions are surveyed and brought into market. 

As tothe great question of red cing the price of public} 

, I have submitted the result of my opinions respect- 

in the shape of an amendment to the graduation! 

ll, and when that bill is called up, it will be time enough 
» to express my views on that subject. 


Yours, with 


yr it 


} 


spect 


great re 


SAMUEL F. VINTON. 


Tuurspay, Janvary 15. 
REPORT ON MANUFACTURES. 
Mr. MALLARY, from the Committee on Manufactures, 
to which was referred so much of the President’s 
ve as relates to the tariff of duties on orts, 


ie ) 
much thereof respects manufactures, made 
n 1 X. ) 


or hicl 
d on the ta and 6,00¢ 


mes- 
and so 
a report, 


Im} 
Im] 


A 
lhe report wa 
lered to b printe 
Mr. MONELL, from t committee, submitted :¢ 
ounter report of the mino of the 
pl 3 of that \ "C ALSO { I l 
REDUCTION KE DUTY 
- resolution of 
Li 


nup 
hup 
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which $s pp 
) copies or 
d. 


he s 
committee, an 
print 


ON SUGAR. 


iJ CON! to be 


TH 
Mr. 
of the dutic 


luction 


proposes on brown sugar, was 
then take 
Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, aft 
$s postponement l 
me for the 
shed to ob ib} 
Mr. HAYNES opposed the postponement of the ques-| 
n ] 
Mr. TUCKER said that he ssity for defer-| 
x the consideration of the measure. For his own part, | 
he could not perceive the object of the proposed post- 
iement, nor could he y what beneficial re 
d by t. What, said he, is the pt 
sresolution? Does it commit the House in any man- 
ef Does it involve us i : 


ra fe w re marks, mov ed} 
Monday week, in orderto allow | 
of certain documents which he} 


t unt 
rec 


i the 


subject. 


saw no nec 


mA ne 


sults 


prod 


} ice 


irport 
in a pledge to abandon or to 
irsue any line of policy in this matter? Does it impo: 

kK continuing the presen 
Vy on sugar’ 


D tot th 


us the task of diminishing or 


No Itiss 


*comimittee; 


{ 


mply a motion of inquiry o1 
1 when that c shall 


id rted upon it, then 


ul ymmittee 


, anda rep 
he Hlouse 
At pres nt 4 
prope r tit arrives, l, for one, 
} 


i€ 


nvestigated the subject 
» proper time 
cussion Of merits. 


When the 


have no objectio 


for { pen 


er upon 


it sure s not in 


r to do so. 


1 to go into the whole question, and 


- into cons lerat On all the documents or evidence 


other kind, which may hav relation to the 
f th propos d motion prevailed, 
» resolution take another course; 
Agricu 


question wa WOW 


Committee 
the 


} 


iture. 


on 


upon the 


Haynes, on the subject of the} | 


; my part to 


lly investig 
be now. F 

The further consideration of the resol 
postponed till Monday next. 


ution was finally 


MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 


The proposed instructions to the Committee on 
Expenditure 3, y¥¢ sterday submitted by Messrs. CaILTon 
and Harr, were taken up, and debated by those 
men till the time allotted 
tions had expired. 


Public 


for the consideration of 1 


MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the 
general appropriation bill: i 
ration being the motion of Mr. S1 
the bill the appropri 
Russia. 

Mr. CARSON said he heard with surprise the 


made 


the question under conside- 


.NBpeEny tostrike out of 
ation for the salary of the minister to 


motion 
yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio; and it was 
with still more surprise he had heard the reason which 
the gentleman assigned for his motion; which was, that 
the House had n informed by the mess of the 
President, that we had no minister at tl 


> 
he court of Russia. 
The gentleman had mistaken the Executive message—he 
had mistaken th 


information which it ¢ hveye d to the 

House; and if the motion origi that mistake, it 
fellto the ground. When am litted by a 
member, said Mr. C., courtesy requires that we suppose 
it to be prompted by « high sense of duty to this House, 
It is for hear it to jud re 

Tr if ‘ ly F de sign gave 

t motio f it as a covert 
‘xecutive, it ‘ ble 1e—the arm 


Mr. 


President’s 


bee age 


nated 


tion 1s su 


those who 

} tive. 

n _— 

is too “h its object. 
1 the follow ’ age fi the 

message: 

“© Our relations wit ja are the mo 

racter. Respect 

friendship t 

ent rtained or ur part 


, 1} iil . } nr 
Emp " and his ilbustrious re 


st stable cha- 
at empire, and confidence in its 
United States, have been so long 


| hed by tl 


wards the 
of ait : 

, and so carefully cheris! 

decessor, 


1¢ 
to 
ntiment of 
No means will be left unemployed on 
salutary feelings, and thos¢ 

ts of which the commercial intercourse between 
derived 

h the Sublime 


present as 
have become ~{ rporate 


United Sta 


e “ot 11 
L with the public s 


the 


im- 


ovemen 


} 
that 


, on whose 


our minister 
distinguished 
in public affairs 1 place 

ance, has been compelled by extreme indisposi- 
vil re tion of the 

istitution yeen impaired in 

n, of 


more 


Ou 


which, in consider 
had | 
leaving temporarily his post for » advan -of a 
nial climat 

‘If, asit is tobe hoped, tl npr i of his health 
should be such as to ju \ ( f will re pair 
to St. Petersburg, and resume the discharge of his official 
duties. I have 1 y assurance 
that, in the mean t that quarter 
will be pr ) intercourse 
which h vil l { igh tl etary of le 


Hs 


rat 
Pa l, 
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Now, said Mr. C., does this justify the motion, and, asa 
measure of sie: would it be right to strike out the ap-| 
propriation? What inference could be drawn from our 
refusing the appropriation, but that we were about to 
suspend our intercourse, and all amicable relations, with 
the court of Russia? Sir, General Jackson and the ad-| 
ministration need no support from me. The administration | 
speaks for itself, and can support itself. 

Mr. STANBERY rose, and replied that the motion was} 
dictated by those principles which brought General Jack-| 
son into office. During the preceding administration, 
great clamor was heard about the profligate expenditure 
of the public money, and about constructive journeys— 
and a change of administration was urged for the purpose | 
of correcting these But Mr. S. saw no differ-| 
ence between paying an officer for a constructive resi- 
dence and for a constructive journey. ‘The House had| 
just heard read, that the minister sent to Russia does not 
reside there; we have all seen him here—we know 
and know that he cannot reside there—if he rec 
public money as minister to Russia, without resi 
he will be paid for a constructive residence. 
as far as we know any thing about him, that he resides in 
England, or in France—we know, at any rate, that he | 
does not reside at his post in Russia, and have reason to 
believe that he willnot reside there. Is it right to pay 
for duties thus performed’ Might he not as well 
at home, and still be consider 
reside in England or France, in that Mr. 

said that, in making the moiion, he had aimed no covert | 
blow at the administration—he had made the 
pursuance of what he deemed his duty to the 

doing so, he was acting individual in question 
would himself have acted, similar cit 
were he now amember of this House. If we are to pay 
that individual for the public services which it is said 
has performed, let 
pay him for those 


abuses. 


him, 
¢ iv e the 
ling there, | 


We know, 


capacity . 
motion in 
public. 
as the 
ler 


under cumstances, 
he 
indirectly—not 


a salary for 


us do so directly, not 

services, by giving him 
office which he on but in name. 
learned, said Mr. S., from that gentleman himsclf, in 
listening to him with delight, while 


an 


here 
the 


de n paciar 


abuses of other administrations in misapplying the public! 


money. 

Mr. ARCHER said, that when at the moment 
adjournment of the House last evening, as h un 
the motion had been submitted, he was not in 
to take the notice of it which was due ft 
relation in which he was placed to the « 
of this character here. He had buta 
in resistance of itnow. It proposed 
appropriation the provision for the mission to 
this were done, not the professed object only, the 
of the present minister to that co unt, I 
beyond it would be produced—the interdict 
mission there atall. If there was to be 
no minister could be maintained— 
more than the present. The operation then of the motion, 
if it could succeed, would be la- 
tions with that Power--the great in the world—the 
Power with which our relations of amity had been the 
least interrupted, and the closest—to which, in great and 
vital collisions which might await us, we must look, if any 
where, for consentaneous policy and effectiv support. 
In this view of the subjec t, he Id submit the motion 
to the decision of the House 

There were purposes, however, Mr. A. said, 
by the motion, which would induce him to 
House with a few observations. The gentl 
by the motion, was from hisown Stat 
a large share of its esteem; an is oom A gree of sensibility 
might be supposed to be awak« by th sineaien upon 
him, and onthe Executive for aa a irculated 
very extensively, and here 


of the 
lerstood, 
his place, 


mm him, in the 


ecall 
an effect much 
of any 
no appropriation, 


one more accept: ble no 


put 


on 


to suspend diplomatic re¢ 


test 


} ' 
Sou 


covered 
trouble the 
man aimed at 


——distingu ish d iby 


now 


SEATON’S RE GIST ER 4 


Mi iiteler to Russia. 


reside | 


‘ed minister to Russia, as to] 


In| 


These prin wes s 1] 


, amenelt thi 


oO 
Os 
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| Exception had been taken to the appointment. With 
what propriety? The House might exert a restraining 
judgment, through the incidental operation of its power t 
deny appropriations, on the institution of missions. But 

| relation to the persons by whomthey were to be dsepco 

the conduct of the incumbents in their discharg 
| not the province of the House to exercise pai 
| disc retion, but of the Executive. We intruded on tl} 
| discreti on, if we made any supposed conduct of th 

| cumbents, as we did upon decency, if we made 
| paper fabr ications the ground of our proceeding on ; 
subjects here. But where was the ground for imput 
jin: ny view in the present instance? As regarded { 
nomination, for which the Executive had been 
with censure so widely diffused and unsparing, th« 
son receiving it—w ho was he? How many fille rd so | 
a space of re putati on? Who was there remaining o; 
public theatre, who had filled so long and unbrol 
|space of aa ‘ c service——a career of active, and si 


land brilliant exertion, extending beyond the period 
re was any to 


l 


tim 


arrais 


thirty ye ars? His talents--whe be fi 
\superior, ripened in this long period of service, to 1 
lfu ine ss, yet not beyond it, of ‘the most fruitful mat 

| Hii s political attainments, they were not inferior t 
Itale nts. This was the nomination which had bro 
vehement vituperation on the Executive, as an ext 
gant abuse of its discretion of appointments. 

But consider the matter in another \ 
| pub slic servant, who, in a most active career of 
, has never sought official appointment, (as he 
not this, which he has now received, ) nor other rewa 
than the favor of his immediate constituents, and p' 
lesteem, retires, with health insome degree impaired, 
lhis faculties and capacity of usefulness unbrok 
lit matter of just imputation on an Executive, which 
exertions contr buted to bring into the public sery 
ire presenting a great politic al division in the nati 
which he has been an eminent ornament—-wholly uw 
cited—when he had left the situation which might 
the motive of this proceeding into question—that it 
been desirous to extend toa public servant, so cil 
stanced, an acknowledgment of merit--a mark of r 
—-a recall to renewed exertion of his abilities? H 
'Mr. A. would not say the individual, but the count: 
right to expect this’ 

The complaint disclosed by the present motion, |! 
ever, was not directly to the appointment of Mr. 
dolph, but his absence at the present moment fro 
scene of his duties. The first suggestion in the 
vituperat W h ch had prevailed, was—that | 
$ privilege of iting himse ss a rm 
This suggestion hs dt een repelle d by the 
President, which had been read by the ge aaa an 
North Carolina, [Mr. Canrson.] The exercise of 
cretion in this respect had been accorded to the mun 
On what grounds’ His health, though better at th 
of this mission, than for a consid: 
en impaired. With a feeble 

of health, he distrusted the 

climate of Russia. Permission had, in, th 
iccorded to h m, in the event of his he alth fail 
to amore favorable climate. In the 
occurrence of the contingency, he had availed him 
the permission, with the purpose of returning to hi 
ation with the removal of the cause of partur 
Mr. A. was aware, 10 
entire consistency with the present charge of Mr 
dolph’s undue absence from this 
he had, in truth, no Austins to discharge, and th 

for this reason that the appointment had been cont 

Mr. A. could assure the House, if th 
his voucher for the fact, that this conce] 
mistake Our present to St. 


view. 


year 


ion 


| abse 


essavze ol 


of his re ince 


period, had b 


-onst 
and such a state 


of the 


pe 


extrem 
en: 


to remove 


his de 
It had bee n conceived, 


sphe re of his dut 


on him. 
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burg was charged with duties of no unimportant charac- 
ter. It was due, however, to candor to say, that, how-| 
ever it was desirable to proceed in every business with | 
despate h, the affairs were not of a nature to suffer de tri-| 
ment from a transient delay of prosecution, such as might 
be expected to be constituted by the present absence of 
the minister. 

An erroneous impression, Mr. A. believed, had been |< 
taken up, that the departure of Mr. Randolph from St. 
Petersburg had given occasion of dissatisfaction to that 
sourt. Mr. A. had seen the correspondence ensuing the 
annunciation to the Russian Government of his intention 
to be temporarily absent, and its grounds. The annun- 

ation had been received in the best temper, and re-| 
$ ponded to in a spirit of the utmost courtesy and polite-| 


ness. But, whatever might be the character of the absence 

of the minister at St. Petersburg from his station, it fur- 
nished no colorable es Mr. A. maintained, to the} 
present motion. id not belong to the House to super- | 


vise, in this mode, bus demeanor of our diplomatic func- 
This was the uncontested function of th 

Were the intentions on this function war- 
ranted, could any man conceive the 


+ 
t 


onaries. 


Executive. 





present a proper ¢ 
for it, and the ground alleged adequate’ And, in the 
worst view, were we to suspend diplomatic relations with 


Russia, because we not entirely satisfied with the} 


nduct of the functionary who had been deputed there? 
For that such would be the effect of the denial of the 


were 
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no disrespectful reflection on the gentleman, but we want 
aman who can talk to the Autocrat, in reference to the 
|mutual interests of the two countries. Such a one do we 

want at the court of Russia. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia tells us that Mr. Randolph has done great services 
to the country, that he is distinguished for his talents, and 
so forth. Well, let that pass. But it was not mer ly be- 

sause a person had figured well on the e floor of Congress, 
that he is to be selected as a minister We want a man 
who can do the business of the country—who can present 
Emperor, and tell him what we deem 
be the suitable relations between us. Is it merely be- 
cause Mr. Randolph has, in a certain fashion, distinguished 
himself on the floor of Congress, that he has been selected 
a minister? He [Mr. M.] believed, that he 
the character of Mr. Randolph as well as any man, and 
about as high as any one; but here is a 
plain matter of business; and we want a man who will be 
on the spot, and stand by our om rests. He understood 
gentleman was in delicate health, and could not 
stand the rough winter of a Muse ine climate. Well, we 
; and not a minister who is obliged 
inclemency of a Russian atmosphere, 
ongenial climate of France, and to I the 
interests oth h have been entrusted to him in the hands 
of asecretary. Something to this effect had been stated 
to us in the as well as in the Mr. 


to 


as understood 


o the more ave 


newspap¢ rs, message 
































the en-|M. then referred to the clamor which was raised when 
tire appropriation, no one could contest. If we did not} Mr. Rufus King was sent to England by the late adminis- 
like the minister the Executive had selected, were we! tration, because his state of he alth was such as to render 
therefore to determine we would have no minister, which | it impossible for him to remain; yet we are now called on 
we could not have if we made no provision for the pay-|to vote a salary for a minister who has merely made his 
ment of a minister’? This was the simple question to be|bow at court, ant 1 staid ten days, and then left the busi- 
lecided in the vote on the motion. It was a false infer-| ness of his mission to a secretary; and we are told that the 
ence, that, because we had competence to determine the | purposes of his mission were successfully fulfilled while 
‘ontinuance of a mission, we were invested with the same|he remained there! If all which is required to be done, 
competence to determine the propre ty of continuing a}can be as well done by the secretary as by the minister, 
ninister; or if we were invested with it, that we should} let the minister remain in the United States, in the city of 
exercise such a competence on grounds that were inade-| Washington, and let him do all by correspondence with 
juate, and in a form that would derogate from the dignity | the secretary at St. Petersburg. Let the plenipo stay 
of the House. here, and communicate with his secretary there. No 
These, Mr. A. said, were the « xpl unatory ¢ bservations| doubt, if the Emperor can have his obj cts accon plish d, 
ie had to offer on a moti on, and the grounds of it. The} he will be satisfied with the minister we have sent him; 
House would do him the justice to acknowledge that he| but we want one who will remainon the spot. If (he re- 
had been guilty of no d Satiin from the proper tone of! peat a secretary be sufficient to transact the business, 
explanation, nor indulged, in any degree, that spirit of| let plenipotentiary remain at home, and the secretary 
icrimony which had come to pervade all political discus-| reside at the court of Russia. 
ons among us, and had especially infused its venom into} Mr. BURGES said, the present is, I believe, no unusual 
the subject of this. He should stand without excuse, if| discussion. In the short term of my service in this hall, 
exhibited partic Ps ation in a spirit which, from whatever} I have witnessed sitting after sitting of a Committ of 
it ties; 4 to whatever objects it was directed, | the Whole House on the of the Union, whe: re the 
was one of the south st to condemn. juantum of salary, compared with the service of en 
Mr. MALLARY stated that there were some great con-| ministers, was the subj most stirring debate “Wh d 
lerations connected with this question, which demanded | has the competency of this House to mov ich debate 
tice. He was not dispos d to speak of the gentleman! been questioned? Never, unt : the present sitting of this 
who holds the appointment of minister to Russia, as a gen-| committee. If lam n iken, Lask the chairman of the 
leman from Virginia. He thought there were higher! Committee on Foreign Relations to tell me when that 
siderations to be viewed. We well knew the influenc question was made by the frie1 fthe last administrati 
which the Autocrat exercises. He puts his foot on the! Th que stion is put im, b of prox ty to 
neck of nine-tenths of the physical power of Europe: his|the Executive Department, and because, if he will no 
thumb is - Kamschatka, his little finger touches the Al-| give ita candid answer, such answer can be expected 
cutian islands; it is well known, also, that he feels, or pre-| from no gentl in in 3 hall 
ds to fee : great friendship for the United States. It What call, then, can, by any ge, be ; I time 
our duty to cultivate this feelin We know our situa-| made on this branch of the Governn , to thro f at 
tion is delicate, as ré gards th Powers. What!the very foot of Executive subservy cy Dot le 
isto be done’ How are we nprove our condition?| exp: ct this from us? They have plac t { ls 
Not by confiding our affairs to persons vho have no higher| at our control, but with a full conf ( hae lity 
qu alifications than that they are gentlemen of Virginia.|and diligence, and under no f | lock 
We want somebody at the court of Russia to hold inter-| the treasurv, unl yoramout call upon 
yt with the Autocrat--to meet him face to face, not! us to turn t k We car l ecaus 
yen knee--to be there on the spot, and honestly| required to do it by cabinet ministers, or by the Exec 
communicate our honest wishes Wi » not wish a! tive under their advisement. ‘I HH ey cla ! 
minister who is to be continually an absentee. He intended/and exercised the : t to del rate, t lebate, and 
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under a sound discretion of its own, to decide and deter- |found i in this message, sent to C ongress by the my whil 
mine all claims for appropriation, by whomsoever, or for |they lie sheltered under the imposing name of first 
whatsoever purpose they may has e been made. If mis- dignit: ry of the nation. If the King can do no wron 
sions of minor importance were, in years past, que stioned, | th: ank God ministers may, even in these times, b 
under the vigilance of a spirit of retrenchment, without | acc ountable for the counsels which they have giv. 
a fellow in former tim« s, may we not now—although that | ‘‘ The right divine in man’ to rule, ** the enormous f 
spirit has been touched, and put to sleep by the caduceus | of many made for one,”? comprehends in its creed no p 
of the State Department—imay we not call to our aid so | mane nt provision for any crafty sycophant to skulk | 
much of the sober watchfulness of the best days of our |screen himself behind the throne, and play the littl 
republic as may enable us, with due diligence, to examine | with security. 
such a question of appropriation as this item of this bill} That part of this message, from which we learn 
has brought before us’? It relates to no mission to an |character of this mission to Russia, is all of it whic! 
infant nation, or some inconsiderable State, but to our jit concerns us to examine. Our foreign relations 
long established legation to a court among most illus- |branch of the Department of State; and this miss‘ 
trious of Europe, and involving relations pre-cminently |contrived, and the account of it contained in the me 
lative to this |has been given to us by the Secretary of that Depa 
disting uished mission do, above many others, place our |The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cans 
national interests in je opardy. Our relations with Russia ‘read this account for one purpose—suifer me to 
have hitherto been cherished and sustained by a ministcr | for another. - 
plenipotentiary residing near that court—at that court, in ‘*QOur relations with Russia are of the most stab! 
the royal city of St. Petersburg, and within the political |racter. Respect for that empire, and confiden: 
and social circle of the Emperor himself, the high digni-|friendship towards the United States, have been 
taries of his Government, and the diplomatic envoys of all |entert ruined on our part, and so carefully cherish 
the nations of Europe, and many of those of Asia present Emperor and his illustrious predecessor, 
What, then, is the question before the committee, under | have become incorporated with the pt ib! ec sentiment 
this item of appropriation? The gentleman from Ohio} United States.” 
{Mr. Strannery] has moved to stmke from the bill the ‘‘T sincerely regret to infor ‘myou that our minist 
nine thousand dollars proposed to be appropriated for |ly « ymmissioned to that court, on whose disting 
payment of the current a salary to the gentleman |talents and great experience in public affairs I place ; 
said to have been despat ched as minister to Russia. He jreliance, has been c ym p< lled by extreme ind sposit 
has ably, though briefly, sustained his motion. I trust the |exercise a privilege which, in consideration of the ¢ 
committee w ill — me in a few senile on the same }to which his constitution had been impaired in the p 
side of the no ; service, was committed to his discretion, of leaving 
The item it self ars no mark distinguishing it from|porarily his post for the advantage of a more genia 
others of the same hated, or giving us any warrant fi *} mate. 
| 


intere sting to our country. Innovations re 


rejecting this while those are allowed. ** 1 have received the most satisfactory assuranc: 
other documents for information concerning this miss! jin the mean time, the public interests in that quart: 
and our obligations to furnish the money for supporting |be preserved from prejudice, by the intere ourse 


this minister at the court of St. Peter rg. The paper will continue, through the secretary of legation 
which I now take from the desk before me, contains that |the Russian cabinet.’ 

information. It purports to be the annual message from Am I not correct in saying that this fabric was y 
the President of the United States to Congress at the pre-]in the Department of State? Who but Mr. Secret 
sent session. It certainly bears his signature, and was|Buren would have devised such a mission, or 


. 


: 


sent to this House by that high dignitary. withstand- {such a man to fill it, or caused sucha esa d pape 
ing these facts, the document must be \ and con- {sent to this House’ We are told by it that our lon: 
sidered entirely as the production of c 1 iisters. |blished legation to Russia has been totally change 
No literary gentleman in this hall—I mean n ember |that, in place of a permanently resident minister 
of this House—who reads and examines this communica-|court, regardless of the public service, a mission has 
tion, made to us so touch at length, could think, say, Jinvented to suit the talents, the health, habits, and d 
without hazard of their reputation, that he belies ne {tion of the distinguished individual for whom it wa 
sentence of it was composed by the distinguished gentle-|signed! By the very terms of this mission, thi s Indiv 
man whose name is placed at the end of it. This, sir, is equired to repair to Russia, but is authorized to | 
not said for any purpose of derogation from the eminent |that court, and th at empire, whenever his health 
official character of our First Magistrate, but for : very |that he alone is the judge) may require it. Who b 


4 
different—a much more important pt e gentle- | Machiavelian politician atthe head of the State D 


ra 
. 


Saree 


Dx 





r 
men aware of the extent of our importation of European |ment would have advised an President to such a m 
, ! 7 1 
politics? Have we not brought home, and put into use, |or dared to place on a document, prepared to be 


the high tory maxim of their monarchies, that the King |this House, such a statement of its commencement 
can do no wt ‘ong’ Was there evera time in our country 


jgress, and present condition’ In what part of th 
when the friends of any administration, other than the pre- jstitution, or the laws of the United States, or of th 

sent, believed and practised article of political faith |of this Government, does he find any thing in sup] 
with more unsct Ti i ithe 1 


| 
| 
i 
j 


neasure? It will not be hazarding very much 
hat the House was never before this time called uy 
|pay such a salary for such services. 
‘ ied minister to Russia is John Ran 
‘| How does he lerstand the terms on which he a 
iny speec! t of their own contriving, t hus con |to emba1 k on this mission? ‘The course of conduct 
municated; e adroit ministers of our net, taking |sued by him since his departure may give us some ki 
\ , ledge on this point. We are left in ne uly utter 
’ Department of State concerning all the n 
march “this minister: for the message merely 
into the has already taken benefit under the sinecure cla 
on, b harter of lewation He has left the court of « 


of our Executive hav 
As European ministers 
for what the Ku 


communicat 








is, 1 331. ] 


Jan. 





alae the Autocrat of all the Russias; but when, or} presume, 


for what other region? 
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considered, that the representatives of the peo 


Here the Secretary is cautiously | ple have no other vocation but to vote the promised = 


slent. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re-| required compensation. He certainly succeeded, even i 
lations has been equally so. Can any gentleman of this|that short time, in rendering himself very lrtinguished 
committee either indoctrinate us into this great mystery | at the court of Russia; and, therefore, it may be said. 1 

f State, or give us the light « rle fact concerning | giving equal celebrity to his country. He certainly sleiee 
the voyages and travels of this n - of ours, and let us| voice to every tongue of rumor in both hemispheres. 
know whether he is now moving or stationary? Where is| His mission will here after be regarded as an era in our 


Where is our 
Van Bi 


john Randolph? 

public services Mr. 
a sal ary? We 

t; and that he had permission to go thence when and| 


ren is calling upon us to pro-| 
] 
vias 























ambassador, for whose 


are tok x tha he is not where he was} 


R 
' 
ap 
I 


, . r:ryy th 
st give mi the 


foreign re lations; and the residence 
|court of Russia will long be talked « 
diplomacy. For this we mu 


demanded by the Secre tary. 


of 


f 4 


andolph at the 
‘non in 


9,000 dollars 


icnome 
































whither he might choose; but whether he is, in pursuit of} What could sucha man do for bis country in the cha 
lth, now basking in the sunshine of Naples, or, for a|racter of a foreign minister? J what he has don 
like purpose, traversing ‘‘the fog-wrapt island of Bri-| which was very much like what each man in the nation of 
tain,” we are left to learn from the same authentic docu-|all parties, who knew him, must hay xpected he would 
ents from wlich the chairman of the Committe on | do. Genius he certainly has; for he is original, and unlik 
Foreign Relations seems to have taken advice—rumor and|all other men. If you please, he is elo quent; but if so, 
th public papers. These have ** talked of his whe re-| that el quen s, like himself, sui generts. These have 
jouts;” and, though, without giving daily bulletins of} enabled him to perform what he has done; could they 
his health, habits, or motions; yet their right to speak, | qualify him for the services of a great diplomatic minis- 
| our right to hear, cannot be questioned, when those|ter’ Do not th equ ound judgment, deep, exten 
who know and could tell us the whole truth, persevere in| sive, ar | regular thinking; laborious perseverance in 
safe and cautious silence. business; and, above all, prud nee, and gilant ci reutmsper 
if we are left by the Secretary without knowledge of|tion? In his thirty years’ public service, where are 
movements or localities, we are equally uninstructed | monuments of his political wisdom, and labors of patrio' 
him concerning the hn ith of this ambassador. Wejism They all of a piece; of one uniform character, 
merely tokl that he has alrea ly availed hims If of hi id this Russian residence will neithes Si the blush o1 
t, by the terms of his conunission, to abandon the! the palm to ther public transaction of this remarkable 
blic service. In what state of health was he then, is} man thi out his political lif 
he now, or probably will he be, at any future tim For With a pertec ledge of tl » the Secretary 
rislating on this subject, in what ae nous condition] of State could not have contrived tl lewation, so dif 
. s pt escient Secretary has pl ced this House! We hav: ferent fi ry all oth » With ) view to the public SCTV 
n equally ¢ distinct view of the a present, and the | This man was sent out net to benefit the peoy le abroad, 
ture. Does any gentleman of this committee possess but to rel ve the Iministration at hon The crafty 
e power to tell us whether Jolin Randolph might now, | Secretary had wit BS > political mo rents of this 
ever can be required, by the terms of his leeation, to |eccentric man He f ed the com ght return AID, 
turn to the court of Russia? “Is not this salary intended | and visit his political hemispher He had seen it bl 
riven to bim for the distinguished vices already | in perihelit " 
lered at that court’? If his health ce nue to quire With perplex A 
a has, we are told, th go} x 8 ch S pl ti Was 1 I 1 move this star mali ere 
sidence. What are, what have b 1, his own opinior , | te othe It | 1 dor and the tion must 
cerning that health You have all ¢ ) him walk into! pay, 1 I ssion made for tl ulyancen t of th 
s House, and out of it, and must know his ow: ypinions nite S, | ire the political p er of 1] 
neerning his own health We have often heard him! Secretary. 
ounce his chronic mplaint ‘¢a churchyard « ” We have been told that our relations with Russia ar 
it winter, ‘s)}) hould not live over corn plant nes in of high and imp rtat I t nd, therefor , we cannc 
i time, ‘*he should die before harvest.” He has for dispense with th ypropriation, because, i ref 
ars been travelling from New York to Liverpool, from) this salary, we shall defeat the mission. Should $ mis 
England to France, from America to Europe, and from} sion, by which no public benefit w led, and { i 
Europe to America, in pursuit of health. Has he not,! which none can be | yped, be recalled, it may be replaced 
m all this, learned that neither time nor travel can bring; by one of tter purpose, and efhe t character. It is 
e the bloom of youth, nor to infirmity the vig n|an obstruction in the ‘ ightforward” path of our 1 
i Were he, at this moment, to w alk into this lations with R sia, and weu lab t > « to 
ill, wrapped from the floor to the eves in flannel and| remove it out of t) 
fearnought, what would he tell you , sir, concernis g hi relations 1 hat G | portan 
Ith What of his intend dad residence Russia No, | That mp iS pt ips t pOp ] 
» if he be the ji —(and who but he can be th yud ind ce: tain! t ye in V, of vi 
tf his own health?) he will never wall eturn to tin ( No nia [ ld w ici, ¢ > 
it of the Czar. We are, therefore, directed and re- » XP] } near to us I) people is ad 
jt d, by the Secre tary of State to appropri it | 2 ( t ; lt | ; \ in 
tem of $9,000, the salary of a public minister, who! example s fort history In the ] contr y of 
been in the service, at the place of his destined! ari bet Russia and the Ottoma pire, h 
dence, not more than a like number of days. | other Powers of Europe interposed a shield: ; 
He arrived at St. Pete ee was I ‘esented to the Em-| mosk m, after a dominio i t lf a 
peror, made his bow, *renuflexion tired, and went to| the fairest part of Europe, had | 
England? France r where "No mortal man, on} Bosphort S$; ind t Autocrat of R : - 







he Atlantic, 


| 
and we surely ought not to be anx s about this 
taffair. We are told it is a matter exclusively within 
competency of the Executive; and, therefo t is, I 





is heret lly the 
| ¢ ht to 
| Yes, sir, | ] 
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is serene d, and agitated from the Medite rranean to the | his hand there, have felt something on his face “if rent 


Baltic. 


are 
sia, in a kind of winter campaign, has sent out 200,000 
soldiers to her southwestern frontier, to look out on the 
old battle fields of Belgium and France. 


of Europe, 
resident 


tion, 
fected. 


One other fact in the history of our diplot 
the residence of a skilful, 
at this time, above 


The flame of war is but just re pressed. 
called into the field, : 


lo we 


minister at 


not require 
Russia? 
abolish this sinect 


an 


able, 
Withhold 


ire legation, 


in almost every 


faithful minister 
all others, indispensable. 


Troops 
nation; 


In this condition 
a diligent, a 
this appropria- 


and this may be ef- 





lacy renders 
at that court, 


We learn 


from the Department of State, through the same medium, 


this message, . 
been negotiated between the 
lime Porte. 


what 


that tr 


a 


The Secr 


this Turk had 


eaty 


retary : 
agreed 
he, with great caution, concealed what the 


of 


\ 


to 


amity 
United States and the 
great 
clo for 


vith 


and commerce has 
Sub- 
candor, told us| 


the christian, but 
christia 





agreed to do for the Turk. This gentleman is as well 
persuaded as the French monarch was, that ‘*he who 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to rule.” 
Rumor has run clean counter to Mr. Van Buren; for 
though she often tells more than the truth, she never 
tells less. What have we learned from this witness? Why 
truly that a secret article is contained in this tre aty; and 
this fact was, I believe, published in the e news] pape rs be- 
fore we received the message. Itis said—it is believed, 
that by this article the American people agree to furnish 


armed 


with 


envoy had left 





at the port knew this fact? The very drogoma i by whom 
your Mr. Rhind talked w ‘ith Reis Effendi, would r half 
1 plate full of piastres, have told the whole ou oO a ount 
Orloff; and sworn he was doing good service to the pro- 
phet, by betraying one christian dog to another. Sir, has 
friendship for the Russian empire been so cherished by 
th: pres - sovereign, and his illustrious predecessor, 
that it has ecome a sentiment of the American people’ 
Is not a lis secret al icle a a plomatic fraud, not only on 
that fr ant but, which it quite as much concerns us 
to consi id Tr, upon that soevereign who has so generously 
cherished it? I say nothing now of what may happen if| 
th urk should again upon the Greek; or how it} 
may mport with the republican principles of the Secre- 
tar} of Stare, “ hen he’sh all on this House to furnish 
ships to that despot, ther aiding him in bringing that 
people again under his iron ‘yoke What shall we say to] 
the Emperor of Russia? W ho shall make our explanation, 
if we have any to make?’ It is probable that the news of| 
this treaty, and perhaps a copy of it, reached the court 
of St. Petersburg shortly after our minister left that city. 
rhe shortness of his residence there; the suddenness of 
his departure; the intelligence of this secret article; the| 
intended he urn of that minister, perhaps in England— 
perhaps in France; the attitudes of the nations of iurope, 
‘ ing dreadful note of pre paration for war, must have 
tend ' place our relations w Russia on 
not the most firm and friendly. Does not sound 
policy does 1 national good sense, call on the Ameri- 
can people to hay t t that court, and 
that, too, right spe« i ow? Under 
the mission for which ation is to be made, 
re we likely soon, or say to have sucha 
man there, but to hay I ; ter at all 
) answer toall these anxious fore ling 
that, in this absence of the minister, th ( 
tion takes v pecial and satisfactory care 
at the court of S Peters y li ti Vel 
ous, it { ved 1m -kery of the 
rican peopl When th rap] from unde 
his p Mi ‘ rv Van B fhe had placed 














ships to the 
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christian nations. 





Sultan of 
Do 


Constantinople 
























Turkey, in his future wars 
you believe, sir, that our 
before the Russian minister 





and Rus-| 


n had} 


}ed in 





from the eternal smile. 


Who is this secretary of leg 


The protege of the minister, John Randolph Cla Ly- -- 


of less, or certainly not more, than twenty-one years o 
| undistinguished by 


without acquaint 


ance 


talents, educa 


tion, 


or employme; 
with men, or things, or bus 
a youth to whom fame has not, nor have his friends, 


A 


tributed any thing extraordinary, either in possession ; 
promise; and with nothing but his surname to recomn 


to public attention. 
gation of this youth; 


I would not, I 
and all I wor 


cannot speak i1 
ild say is, that h 


be utterly unqualified for the public station wher 


placed. 
men--Herculean 


the slender shouk 


appropriation, that this sinecure, 


} 


pe 


avoided; that 


tuents,”’ 


The service 


requires me 
men. 


lers of boyhood? 


the 


the Secretary to his studies; 


n; the nation ha 


Why then hazard our > 
perhs ups our peace, by placing the weight of 


di 
" 


Let us str ike 


this state missio: 
minister may return to his **« 


and that the 


dent may send a legation to Russia fit for the public s 
As it will not be contended that this approp 
should be made, because the gentleman, who may 


the 
be 


and L 


utterly 





citiz 


ns. 


our common Cot 


benefit of it, isa native of Vi 
assured that these 
disclaim any 


and as one 


intry which has 


rginia, 
remarks have 
and all adversary 
t dis tinguished commonwealth, her interests, a1 
I have spoken as one of the representatiy 
the American people; 


no sectional 


feel 


from a 
will 


coming 
done and 


much for the illustrious men of Virginia as any oth 
This appropriation is opposed be 


of this nation. 


is intended to support a mission formed for purpos S 


connected with the public interests, plac es our { 
ution in peril, and is without any justification 11 





1 


brie 


Ay 
BURGEs. 

Mr. 
and its obligation 


*, or constitutional principle. 
. J. S. BARBOUR, of Virginia, 
reply to the gentleman from Rhode Island, 


B. said he felt the entire force of the duty 
lightly regard 


is could not be 


said that he 


; 


subject for grave legislation, involving consideratio 


rved to be 


des 


well weighed, and in the 


calmest dé 


so may gent 


t 


p 


tion, it might be hoped that faction and party would 


paus d in re fle “Ct 


the debate. 


ion. ‘This hope w 


illow 


vas Vain. 


no moment of 


The in 
of party malignity had already embittered and discol 
Wiil gentlemen : 


i 


to the inflamed and angry passions of politic al warta 


Is discord to banish harmony from our councils, an 


sign to party all the duties that belong to, and are 


, the name 


the se 


of country? 
e things cannot be mistaken or disguised. 
drift and int 


The 


them as gentlemen may choose, 


discussions like this cannot be mistaken. 
from Rhode Island has kindled his sensibilities, 


te ndency and 


the 
The 


i 


in those maleve lent « pithets that cloud the debate, a1 


render the 
Executive 


decla ing that 


judgment a victim to feeling 
‘nflt 1ence controls the action ‘of 
subserviency to E xecutive will 1 


He 
the 


yond all past extent in the history of this co oe 


if this be th: 


Mr. B., the 


dominant vice of the 
side of it acounte 
fruitful of unsparing hostility to the Executive. 
gentleman is entirely at fault. 


rvailing antidote. 


age, it carr 


gent 
5 


The present tim 


His 


is a figment of the fancy, and has no foundation in fr 
if there be any thing at this time more rem: arkable 
all other things, it is the utter absence of Executiv: 


ence r the de 
o coer 
that pr 
fitl 


the t 
larg 


dent of 


sion a 


liberations 


Inited States, holding in f 
r share of popular affecti 


of thi 

1 think that I perceive and could trace the « 
du ice thi s state of things; 
ss pursuit, even if covered with the fullest 
» le we ver, a fact, as singular as it is true, tha 


s House as wella 


but it would be 


fi ure 


ill and s 
mn than the 


a 


succ 


ry( 


mi 


Obs« 


and indul 


es al 


asserts t 


aes 
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his sendipeniee Sy finds that most t of his prominent recom-; 
mendations to Congress have been neglected. Invested as} 
he is with the strongest evidences of popular regard, all) 
his more prominent recommendations have perished by 
inertion or reje ction. This n ay presenta que stion between | 
the constituent body and their agents, of which I mean to| 
give no opinion. Those to whom the public weal has been | 
entrusted, have, doubtless, acted upon their own views of} 
right and wrong. But this fact alone re pels the ill-founde | 
insinuation of subserviency to Executive behests. 

It has likewise been intimated from the same quarter, 
with a grace neither becoming nor decorous, that we are 
called on to ‘ale a salary to the American minister at the | 
court of St. Petersburg, because he isa Virginian. Now, | 
sir, my worthy colleague, who sits before me, [Mr. Ar-| 
cuer,| used no language, employed no expression, that} 
force and ingenuity united could torture into such meaning. 
Vindication against such a charge is entirely unnecessary, | 
as it regards the State or the ambassador in question. The 
character of that ancient commonwealth, as well as 
that of her distinguished son, constitute an impregnable | 
fortress, that frowns on and defies the assault—a cha- 
racter that is not the fruit of a summer’s day, but has bee: 
dearly earned, in an age crowded with events that are 
at the same time appalling, and sacred to the best and 
highest interests of humanity. When my colleague ad- 
verted to the genius and services of Mr. Randolph, he | 
remarked that Virginia had illustrated the distinction of| 
her partialities in that uncommon confidence which was} 
reposed in his virtues and his talents. And this is all 
he said relating to Virginia. I will take leave, too, to say, 
that such confidence, so dearly earned, so fully posse ssed, | 
and so merited, **is p praise enough to fill the ambition of aj fi 
common man,” ay, sir, of any man, be he whom he may. 
i Pass, said Mr. B., from this insinuation to another, 
fraught with equi al injustice. The membi 
Island more than intimates that the State 
was to be conciliated by this 
Union, or on this globe of earth, there be a State or em-| 
pire beyond the reach of-such vile seductions, it is the | 
State on whom this tart reproach is cast. Virginia has 
her principles, perhaps pec 


+ 


above the t« mptat 








r from Rhode | 
in which | live] 
appointment. If, in this} 


uliar, and these she prizes 
ons and treasures of earth. 
belicves that with the maintenance 


For she 

of these is inseparably 
wrapt up the happiness and the freedom of the commu- 
nity. In support of this class of principles, she claims to 
stand foremost in the field of conte st; **and this is the 
head and front of her offending.” I speak with justifiable 
confidence when I say, that, in these times, neither Vir- 
ginia nor her citizens wished the honors of this Govern- 
incnt. It is not true in any case that high offices were 
sought after or obtained by any of her sons through un-| 
worthy means. 

It was said on a former but appropriate occasion, by 
mgs Randolph, ‘‘that his feet h 7 we ver been soiled by I 
“oan of the anti-chambers.’ » had been the light} 

nd the ornament of this House and the Senate, in ti mes| 
when fr ends and foes guided the destinies of this country 4 
He had never bent his knee where 2 s heart owed no re-| 
pect. Weare arrogantly called on by the gentleman} 
from Rhode Island to point to the monuments of past ser-| 
vice that Mr. Randolph has left behind him. Sir, it was} 
once said of a patriot, asoldier, and a statesman, whose | 
deeds of renown are beyond the reach of praise or dis-| 
praise, that his monument was erected in the hearts of} 
his countrymen. Profiting by this figure, I beg leave to 
say that Mr. Randolph has left with us one monument of 
his great services. It rests in the heart of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. Rising out of it 
debate, it is now seen sparkling in the glitter of his fancy, 
and now casting its mahenant shadow over those services 
which justice and history have already consecrated to 
patriotism and to glory. Mr. Randolph’s great exertions 


Vou. Vil 


+ 








i!nomination. But, after all, 


| for opposition. 


lseck a more ge nial clime. 


| He had fulfilled | 


; ment and others, 
proper topics for discussion. Of 


laffairs will then 
| doubtless supply the just calls th: : may be made upon him. 


| reply only to whs at has been urg 
jthis respect it is a subject import: int 


to full view in this} 
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‘united with as gallant and de vote ei a band 
ever combated oppression in the Senate, or withstood it 
in the field, overthrew that party to which the gentl 

man from Rhode Island belonged. In that great struggle 
between liberty and power, Mr. Randolph was true to 
the people. His matchless genius was exerted in favor o! 
popular freedom—-and this is his crime. His claims to 
| public gratitude would be but a transcript of the records 
of the age in which he lived. Nov itups ration can sully 
his renown. History will record—-justice will be done. 
His reputation will be cherished by the present generation 
of men, and it will pass to poste ‘rity. The gentleman has 
been pleased to notice the secretary to the Russian le ga- 
tion, and has applied to him some of those epithets he has 
| alw ays at command. It is enough, in reply, to say, that 
those to whom the constitution has co mfide dt the 


of patriots as 





powcr 


land the duty -to judge of his fitness and abilities, have no 


doubt discharged that office; and their decision, it is pr: 

sumed, may be safely trusted. But, says the gentleman, 
he is ‘fa boy, a beardless boy.” That epithet implies an 
objec tion that is now out of time, for the Senate yester- 
dav clothed him with the fega aoe by confirming h 
what 

why this House, acting as a ead 














eason can be assigi 


agent, and influenced 






iby those considerations which have moral weight, what 


sound and valid reason, I repeat, can be assigned for 
withholding this salary? The President appointed the 
minister to Russia, and the Senate, as is known, confirmed 
the nomination, not only without the show of serious op- 
position, but with a promptitude that indicated no wish 
The ministe r accepts the office, repairs 
to the theatre of its duties, and ex: cutes them. The 
ailty of his constitution rendering - ill} health possi ane | 
acti and obtained permission, if overtaken by disease, to 
It was conce de dto him with 
perfect coherence to usage, propricty, and hu 
lis undertaking to the letter, fairly, fully, 
thoroughly; and I demand, will the Government mea 
violate its contract, and refuse the payment of the salary 
The discussion of the forcign relations of the country 
have been obtruded into this debate. Matters of delicate 
and touching interest, still pending between 





manity 





this Govern- 
Mave been drawn in, as if they were 
such matters, said 


‘ ' 
pt that their 7 





Mr. B., I claim to know nothing, exc re. 
sent ahaduatian is unpai ‘liaments ry, and discourteous to 


the organs charged with our foreign concerns. When- 
ever these subjects shall become proper apie of debate, 
|my colleague, [Mr. Arcnrr,}] whose position in the 


require and justify his speaking, will 


ated this question, in 

e on the other side. In 
enough to engage 
your best deliberations. I beg leave now to address a 
few words in a different view of the ~ ‘stion. If it be 
important in its personal a und party aspect, that import- 
ance dwindles into insignificance when we regard it in 
reference to our constitutional powers. I mean in relation 
to the distribution of power among the several depart- 
ments of the Government. Itis here that it swelis into 
vast magnitude, and demands the most mature reflection. 
Upon a proper subject, and at an appropriate time, 
none can deny to this House the rightful power to inter- 
pose its will between the public interests and the march 
of folly and wickedness in a mad : administra- 
tion. Whenever, in such cases, Congress is called on to 
grant appropriations, Lam net willing to concede’ that it 
possesses a mere instrumental agency, while all delibera- 
tive will is « vn to other departments. No, sir, no! But 
this is not the creation of a new mission. Itis nota pro- 
spective matter. ‘The hing is done, and beyond our con 
trol. ‘The embassy itself is not objected to; the mission 


I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, 





mS 
nd faithless 
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is acknowleciged to be highly necessary. The appoint- | motives should even be harshly suspected. Equally un- 
ing power, with the co-operation of all those guards and | fortunate is the gentleman’s declaration, that it was not 
checks which the constitution for wise ends has put! probable we would soon be represented at the Russian ' 
around it, have all concurred in approving the selection | court, as it is the opposite conclusion to which a candid 
of the minister—and whilst you have the power, and the | mind would come, from the language of the message. |}; | 
power only, to withhold the appropriation, I deny that{such a case, nothing could be certainly said, or promised hi | 
you have any right to interpose at this time. I deny that| but enough was said to show that the President had a cd i ' 
your powcr rests in the moral stability of justice. There | finite hope that the minister would return in the spring ' 


are sometimes obligations of a higher nature, resting on} to his post, with a full ability to give to his country the us 
governments as well as individuals, than those which | of those talents and attainments by which he had become 
may be enforced by coercion—obligations which we can- iso much distinguished at home. 
not disregard, without a reckless contempt for our loftiest} The motion is not, therefore, sustained by the facts of 
duties. If we follow the constitution, and respect the!the case: we are forced to look beyond them for th 
allotments of power, it seems to me impossible that the | canse which induced it; and it seems to have been intend. 
mind of man can bring to its aid a plausible pretext for|ed to give an opportunity for an outpouring of party r 
interposing the negative of this House upon a subject sentment, which has been the more violent and personal, 
entrusted to others. We have no right to resist their will, | from having no substantial cause of complaint upon which 
when fairly moving in their sphere of conceded power. |it would fasten its rancor. The gentleman from Rhod 
Alarming cases may sometimes arise, of such magni-|Island [Mr. Burees] has indulged in a wide range of ob 
tude or atrocity, as to require it. Such cases, when they | servation, in no way connected with the subject, and by ' 
do occur, set aside all law and all obligation; they furnish a| means sanctioned by the remarks of the chairman of t! 
law to themselves, which the public safety may constrain | Committee on Foreign Relations, to which he more |! | 
us to follow. once referred as an example, to protect him in his irre 
Mr. WAYNE observed, that when the gentleman from ier course. The House had understood the chairman 
Ohio made the motion to strike from the bill under con-!deprecate any reliance being placed upon newspa) 
sideration the appropriation for the salary of the minister | conjectures and calumnies; but the gentleman had m: 
to Russia, he had accompanied it with two declarations, |them the basis of his argument, and his authority for fact 
neither of which was the fact, though both had the appear- |_-and, until he had done so, the real subject of deba 


ata te 


ance of being so. The moral apprehension of the gen-|had not been lost sight of. What connexion, sir, wit 
tleman will readily distinguish between them, and also |his subject has the treaty with Turkey, or any one ' 
suggest to him how far the difference in this instance had |jts articles, about which we cannot know any thing ui 

been accidental. His declarations were, that the Presi- | til it shall be ratified, or its provisions shall be divulged, 

dent had told us the United States was not represented | by a vote of the Senate, unless information concerning ; 
at the court of Russia, and that it was not probable we ihas been got by a shameless violation of fidelity to t! : 
soon would be; the last being an assertion of his own. | constitution? Did the gentleman reflect upon the in : 
These were the reasons he had given to sustain his mo-| propriety in a member of Congress giving, in debat , 


tion, and both he professes to have derived from the | currency and consequence to Mere newspaper surmis 
message. Sir, the President, after stating our amicable | concerning our foreign relations, which, whether it s! 
relations with Russia, and that no means will be left un-|turn out to-be true or false, might be hurtful to our int 
employed to promote them, and to improve the commer- rests, by a premature disclosure, or an increased sup] 
cial intercourse between the two nations, sincerely regrets | sition of its correctness, and before it is known what at 
to inform us, that extreme indisposition had compelled |tude those who administer the Government have tak« 

the minister to leave, temporarily, his post, for a more]relation to the subject of conjecture? Or does he think 
genial climate, and that this was a privilege which had |jt allowable, in the warfare of party, to catch at ev 
been committed to the minister’s discretion, in considera-| suggestion which malice or curiosity may make of t! 
tion of the extent to which his constitution had been im-|now in power, and to argue from them as probabilities 
paired in the public service. But the President also|In such contentions, honor rejects the use of an untrut 
states, he had received the most satisfactory assurances |as readily as honor and humanity would refuse to wie! 
that the public interests would not suffer in the minister’s } the poisoned weapon in war. Did the historical read 
absence, as it was his intention to keep up an intercourse | of the gentleman not remind him how often it has hay 
with the Russian cabinet, through the secretary of lega- }pened in negot.ation, that an inadmissible article is pe! 
tion. So far, then, sir, from not being represented, we |mitted to be a part of a treaty by a minister not having fi Il 
are informed that, notwithstanding disease had forced the | power to ratify it, in the expectation that its temporar 
minister to leave St. Petersburg for a time, he was, |admission will be productive of ultimate good’ But, : 
though under its pressure, not unmindful of his duty, of|we know nothing of that treaty; and I abstain from fur- 
the particular interests which had been confided to him, ther: notice of that part of the gentleman’s spec ch, | 
and of the welfare of his country. How different is this lieving, whilst the treaty is under consideration in tl 
statement from the naked declaration of the gentleman, | Senate, conjectures of its contents, or any remarks con- 
which, without any explanation from him, implies an en- \cerning it, to be altogether unbecoming here. ‘The gen- 
tire suspension of all n gotiation during the minister’s |tleman, however, is as little justified for having made 
absence, conveys an intimation that the public interest |the qualifications and fitness of the minister to Russia 
was suffering, and the iz iputation that the appropriation subject of inquiry and remark upon a motion to strike ot 
was asked to pay for constructive and not for actual ser-|the appropriation for his salary. When the right of 
vices. It may suit the gentleman’s views to use his place appointment exists, and it is made and confirmed by 
here tomake such insinuations for circulation out of the Senate, the fitness of the individual is conclusive upon th 
House; but when they are unwarranted by the only docu-| House, and a constitutional obligation is imposed upon | 
ment which we have to give us information upon this | to co-operate in voting the supply to support the ministe: 
subject, and upon which he makes his assertions, and]and our only constitutional check upon the disbursement 
that one written in so plain, unafiected, and candida man-|of it is a right of inquiry into its application. A c: I 





i 1 
ner, that it cannot be mistaken, but by great carelessness, upon us to refuse the supply in anticipation of its misap- 
or a disposition to pervert it, he must bear the exposure |plication is an indecency of assumption, which was un 
of the difference between his declazations and the author- | known to the journals of our legislation until this moti 
ity upon which he rests them, and not complain if his|was made. But w hy refuse the appropriation? The right 


iaicicsains 
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of the President to extend to a minister the en gence of 
temporary removal froin lis post, in anticipation of a hos- 
tile inituence of climate upon his health, « a be denied; | « 
for it does not differ in effect from such allowance after 
the ravages of climate have been felt, and the latter, 
though often done, has not been heretofore 
col nplaint or of reproach against any minister or any ad- 
ministration under which it has bh spend. The same 
principle produced the law which gives to a member of 
Congress his pay, if, a r having begun his journey to 
Washington, he shall be overtaken with sickness, and be 
prevented by it from reaching the capitol during the 


session. 





fore, in this instance, is strictly in analogy with our legis- 


iution for ourselves; and for my own part, 
it was-highly commendable in Mr 
he accepted - mission, to have warned the ad: 
ealth, though then good, might b 
xy the climate ne Russia—patriotic 


..? L 
think Rando 


' ’ 
on tiat his | 


pe 
» affecte 
in him to have incur- 





red a risk which very few men of feeble cons ition would 
have encountere ! soon ons, with his fortune 
nd at his time of life, to have determined to encounter 





the climate of St. tersburg awain, after having 
fered to the extent he has done, and in the 
apprehended. What was thought 
bable, if gentlemen will rather pleas: 
occurred to an extreme degree; and because disea 5 in 
a foreign climate, has driven one of our most distinguished 
men from the theatre of his services for a few 
there are Coe: to be found here, who, ins‘ead of 
a generous sympathy for the sufferer, 
affliction to vent the bitterness of party 


to have it so, has 











having 
upon his 
resentments. 


seize 


There are periods which Wi ili permit no limit to our ¢ de-| 


votion to the pu blic servic :; but when no suc crisis 
impends, the man who, without being allured by ‘aa dis- 
unctions or the emoluments of office, exposes himself at 
the call of his country to what he knows may be uncom- 


un 


monly hazardous to his health, deserves uncommon praise. 
But, sir, the minister is only known to me by his fame, 
ind [ refrain from trespassing upon the generous anxiety 
of others who know him well, to protect him from impu- 


t tion The gentieman 


view to make the 
vent, whethe1 
post, it was intended by 


> ae 
uses the 


argued the question 





impression upon the public, t 


' 
iid return or 


the administration to a 





; : 
the mimister shor 


»ply toh 

' howev er, 
and it will bea difficult matter for 
the ge ntleman and his coadjutors to make even a faint 
n mpression, that those whe have 


entire salar fora year 


This point, 
is regulated by law; 
been so recently engaged 
in our diplomatic expe nditures will 
subject themselves to any ma ation from those who have 
been shamed by their vigilanc e. Norcan | 
entleman, that, at this crisis in the affairs of Europe 
yur ‘interests have or can suffer by the absence of Mr. 
Randolp! The Exnperor and 
gaged in more intense occupati 

m of such remote 


nothing can occur 


in correc ting abus es 


agree with 








his cabinet have been en- 
s, to the prob ible exclu 
has 1 US; and 
s of Europe, and 
vhich will not be 


connexions as he 
affecting the nation 


upon our interest, 


ed to us throug] 


aving’ any bearit 





1 communica 


h other channels, as it 


‘from St. Petersburg. But, sir 


; ts 


I willsay no more. This mot.cn is well understood; it is 
utended to accomplish nothi here, but has been mad 

for outdoor effect; and the pe e ale vill e as apt to de- 
tect the sinister design, as Sedat have en to hope, 


and anti 





cipate, and to insinuate, 
grow out of this trifling approprif@oh, which would fur- 
—_ them with a su hject of repro: - against the acdminis-| 
rat ag They will be disappointe 

‘AMBRELE NG expresse 1 hie regret 
sie an renege 1¢ should be obliged to trespass on the 
ntion of the House. He regretted, too, that any ( 
hould render it 


41,5 - 
sOMeUUNG 


iat, at so 


t- 











necessary for him to notice 


a subject of| 


The exercise of the President’s discretion, there-| 


way he had!| 


possible, or even pro-| 


months, | 


would | 
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any remarks that might fall from the gentleman from 


Rhode Island, (Mr. Bursns.] It was impossible, how- 


ver, to let them pass without some notice. The honor- 
able ge ntlema 1, said Mr. C., has given us an elaborate 


of our treaty with the Porte: assum- 
ing his own facts, he has discussed its merits, and animad- 
| verted on its imaginary imperfections. [shall not, Mr. 
Speaker, travel cut of my way, and violate a rule cf or- 


that discussion, by examining 


and minute account 


der, by entering now into 
; ; 














the provisions of t! Turkish treaty. Whenever 1 do, 
arguments shall be founced on scome- 
thing me substantial than a newspap rumor; more 
unquestionable than the statement of an unprincipled 
partisan; more unimpeachable than the lene Fa 
perjured Senator. The gentleman has i l other 
matters into this debate. We heard something of the wily 
» hie’ of a Machiavel; of the deep and des zning mo- 
tives of a disti | { ; abinet; of ** or 
| minister to Russ tary of State ;” 
ié ” , endo i sland s of 
th pres M e1 in sucha 
l t wW.th th I I conc - 





scend to notice 


unwort 


repel and to de- 
shall not 
rnify the slanderer—ia 
gh ‘*crammed with Jtna’s fires,” 
| purify calumny, or sau netify it t 
jmen. | apn done with the gent 
Let us turn, for 

motion to strike out the salary of our minister 
I feel, 


ithe a 





nounce his 





| with him—age cannot d 
1ead, thor 





cannot 
the touch of honorable 
cman from Rhode Island. 


a moment, sir, to this extraordinary 


j 


) 
¢] 
i 


to Russ: a. 
Mr. Speak« ra A proud satisfaction, that, amidst all 

ngry and ¥ 

test, the party wit! 

jnever disgrac ed itself by a mot 





1 
} 


we political con- 
honor of acting 


ee : 
ion similar to tiat propose d 















by the *ntleman from Ohio, and sustained by the 
tlen Island. [Here the SPEAKER called 
xG to order. i claim, sir, the privilege of 
tlaim the privilege of vindicating my party, and 
This to lament that others have not better appre- 
own dignity. In all that angry war, sir, we 
had no msta ‘so degrading as a moticn to ike out the 
ula abe ister on account ef absence cr indisposition. 


Pl France visited the 
waters Aix la Chapelle, did any one on our side of 
the ES } 


whether he 


‘ se 
te nal rit . 
e ¢ I } rt 


1umble himself and his cause by inquiring 
his Government 
House disgrace his 
salary, because the 
of Geneva? No, sit 
sd an aged invalid-- 
ruished, and highly respec ted gentle- 
to Great Britain; when that vene nae 
gentleman, notoriously in a rapid decline, was appointed 
ant and urgent eit 
so lost to 


had the permission of 
here’ Did any member of this 
} a mntin: °3 Le ' ’ 
couniry by a motion to strike out his 
same minister had visited the lake 
When the late administration appointe 
a venerable, disting 
man—our 


ft wre 
0 gO 





minister 


mission within the 
ive—-was any member of our s de 


¢ 
eeney nad humanst «4 ; nhre het 
nD a i humanity, as to inguire whet 
° i 





ke ’ her he had the 

pern’ssion of his Government to visit the waters of 
Cheltenham! After that distinguished gentleman had 
‘ yf id re- 
tii p} Dal i€ 

i I 

, ' signed 
lair } t ] 

him by i mite u one so 
poor amony Us, as t No 

sir, no We play ec t Mr 

Speaker, it is th vilege of 





illustrious men,to be calumnia th bitter 
hostility. Our minister to Russia cannot escape--for he 
has occupied a high station in the poltical annals of our 


: ‘ “7 
—he has obtained for himself an illust 


country rious rank 
in our parliat tary h I have listened, sir, with 
delight a nstruction t f our distinguished rivals 





put pt rsuasive 
a Lowndes—-to the 





mel di ls 
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and impassioned eloquence of a Clay—-to the lucid, com-| « of the subject might be expected to inspire. It wore no 
mat id ng, and solid argument of a Webster; but for | semblance of t) lat impartial criticism which distinguishes 
combination and profu sion of all the we apons of parlia-| an effort of the mind to work out a fair result. 

mentary war--of wit, irony, sarcasm, imagination, aid The suggestions of reasonand justice were not allowed 
cloquence--he was surpass bd: ‘by none—nay, sir, as alto impede his hasty conclusions, or to dispute their - ty. 
parliamentary orator, he was uneq ualled. He combined all| His determination was to sneer at Vir ginia, right or wror 
the skillof a debater—the genius of a poet—with the} Let me assure the honorable gentleman that Virgin; 
patriotism and sound philosophy of a statesman. ‘The| fears not the result of a comparison with Vermont, or any 
people of this country owe him a large debt of gratitude. , other State in this Union, It does not become me, stand- 
He was « ver ont ’ gilant enemy of power, and the devoted ing in the relation I do to her, to speak of her in tern 
frie nd of our ancienPand excellent constitution. With a} which my knowledge of her merits, and her own hist 
political fore sight and sagacity, beyond any of his di stin-| would prove; but I inay say, without impropriety, 
guishe d rivals for parliamentary honors, he detected in the| the annals of this nation ma iy be safely appealed to, 
embryo, and resisted with prophetic wisdom, those mea- | proof that her full quota of virtue, intelligence, 
sures which laid the hasisof that ntic accumulation of! patriotism, has been contributed in winning t the libs 
federal power and taxation which weare now so zealously | and securing the happiness we now enjoy. 

endeavoring to check and moderate. 

Such, sir, is the distineuished man--with thin 





= 


rr 








] 


The honorable gentleman has not been content with 
ty years’/ ridiculing Virginia. He has found it agreeable to his 
exper.ence inthe public service--with a familiar know-: feelings, or c onsistent with his policy, to impute to th: 
ledge of all our national concerns, foreign and domestic—-| minister at Russa motives of private speculation in the 
such the man to whom the President assigned the charge! acceptance of this mission. He tells us that, a few years 
of our mission to Russia. With a frame constitutionally ago, he heard a great deal of constructive journeys, un 
infirm, he departed ates his mission, and was necessarily | asserts that this mission is the most apt illustration of } 
left ut liberty to leave his station, should his health require | idea of a constructive journey. ‘The gentleman, to us 
t. He retreated, through an evident necessity, fromthe |his own beautiful phrase, wants ‘a man of bodil 
inclemencies of a Russ‘an winter. Had he ventured, sir, | strength, who can stand face to face with the Emperor ot 
to remain, and, with his feeble constitution, to encounter] R - e made more hcedlessly’? Was 

t} 


ussia.”? Was ever a charge 
the horrors of a Northern winter,we should not now have wantonness of factious zeal ever distinguished | 
liad occasion to discuss this miserable question about his| evidence so unerring, and so irresistible, as the ascription 
salary! The career of this eccentric but illustrious man/of such motives to John Randolph furnishes ont! 
is near its close. Perhaps, even now, Mr. Speaker, while | o« ion? 

we are debating this wretched motion, Providence may ls the gentleman aware that he speaks of a man 
have placed him beyond the reach of all his enemies. | fortune! a man of substance! of him who has land 
Should it be so, sir, every honorable adversary will leave slaves! whose income is from his crops—certain, fixed, 
him to his repose. None will pursue him there-—none 











egular, yea, as uniform as nature in her seasens—- as 

‘ll hover over his grave—save the bald vulture and! riable mits price? He does steak of 
will hover over fis grav Sav the bald vulture and rable as pl ‘oduce in its price e does not speak 
croaking raven. some Eastern manufacturer who, to-day, is rich, and 

Mr. MALLARY again rose, and eniorced the views | morrow is a beggar—whose capital and income depct 

‘ Sk 

iken by him in the earlier stage of the debate, which; upon the ebb or flow of public opinion—-on the right 
have be ready reported. policy of the tariff system, or the quiescence and subi 
‘ y; |sion of the laborer to be shorn of the just remunera’ 
‘d the necessity which constrained | of his toil. No, sir, John Randolph, if of a temper to 


him to present himself before the House at that late influenced by mercenary motives, is above their inflt 








la, rose ata late 











period of the dav, and at the present stage of the discus- The gent leman, in his profile of a man fitted for 
sion. Tshould justice to myself, said Mr. C.,if I foreign missior, has laid great stress upon pers 
omitted to state, that ] appear under disadvantages which | strength. I have now learned, for the first time, unde 
greatly embarrass me in the performance of the duty I |the counscl of the gentleman from Vermont, that educ: 


propose to attempt. 1 feel bound to sacrifice all personal|tion and refinement, tact and talent, are st bord nat 
considerations, when they conflict with a sense of duty, | considerationsin the formation ofa character for d 
such as now actuates me, in the effort to sustain my col-/|If this position be well founded, if it be true tha 
“arue in rescuing) my State, my countryman, who is| combined with high intellectual en rents, shall yie 
eag uing’ my State, my countryman, who i n 1 with high intellectual endowments, sl 1 
absent, and the administration, from the scofts and sneers | the posts of trusts and usefulness to mere corporeal strength, 
of the gentleman from Vermont, and the gentleman from | I mustacknowledge the appeintment to be indiscreet, : 





Rhode Island. admit (what I must otherwise deny) that the gentle 
t may not be amiss here to notice the valor and pru-|from Vermont ts himself reformed into fitness for t! 
dence of the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. distinguished st: 





He submitted the motion to strike from th« 


> 
} 
i 


| Butthe gentleman, in the ardor of his oppesit« 











proposed to be appropriated for the minister in Russia, |denied that Mr. Randolph is a men of distinguished 
out of which this angry discussion has grown; and when /lents. He tells us he is a mere retailer of poetry, utter]; 
the consequences were realized, which previous concert | unfit for such a station. ‘This observation presuppeses 
with distinguished gentiemen of his party had, probably, jin the gentleman from Vermont a capacity to form a 
secured, hi rily retires from the scene, and eludes the rect judg ‘ment upon the subject. But his vain confid 
states which his temerity had provoked. ‘That it was!does not stop here. He imagines himself bettcr quaht 
prudent to secure himself from dangers against which he | to determine the fitness of the individual for the stat 
was not fortified, | cannot deny; and that his firmness sank ‘he fills, than the ee dent who nominated him, or t 
under the perils of his situation, is an apology which ex- Senate who cot firmeglgnd approved the nomination; 
cuses his retreat, Lam not unwilling to admit. obliquely censures th@visdom of those sages who | ] 
The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Marrary,} with the soaks of appointment where it now resides. W hat 
his pec dignity of manner and style, las instituted «immeasurable vanity! To what extremes of folly it dris 
ct By] rrison of V irginia with Vermont, Connecticut, and those who cherish it 
Massachusetts. The effort did not com Litself to th I have now to nctice some of the observations made 
my} ‘this intelligent body, by any of those ap- the honorable gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Br 











espectful consideration ! 





ity KS Before tdo so, } must be allowed to say 1 t 
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have often regretted, and never more than on the present! 
occasion, the unsparing censure which that gentleman} 
never fails to bestow on those who are opposed to him in} 
politics. Charity never whispers that men whoerr, (which | 
they who think differently from himself are always sup-! 
posed to do,) err from mere mortal weakness--that per-| 
fection and infallibility are attributes reserved to himself} 
by the God who created us, and that man, when turned 
out of the hands of his Maker, was, as he is now, a short- 
sighted mortal, not having the capacity to see, and to 
know, and to provide for all things that are to happen. 
He holds his opponents bound to know and to countervail | 
the high deerces of heaven. Censure so indiscriminate | 
denotes the absence of an ennobling virtue, and baffles] 
its own purposes. 

The gentleman complains loudly of the appointment of| 
Mr. Randolph, his want of talents, and his departure for 
Russia, The Machiavelian policy of the President repre-| 
sents him as putting his name to a message written by| 
somebody d, in terms of contumely, concludes 
that the appointment was necessary to conciliate Virginia. 

The first remark I have to make on this subject is, 
that, in my judgment, the subject of a speech does not 
exempt the speaker from the operation of those rules of 
decorum which a gentleman ever acknowledges in all 
places. Precedents, in the violation of those principles, 
juire no sanctity or authority from the eminence of the| 
individual by whom they are practised; the breach is more | 
palpable and inexcusable in such persons, than when| 
committed by those who may not be presumed to be so| 
well informed of their obligations. But, Mr. Speaker, | 
reckless as | know to be the temper in which this motion! 
was made, and ruthless as I knew the war against all} 
persons concerned in this appointment, I could not have} 
imagined that the gentleman would have been betrayed) 
into reflections, so gross and undeserved, upon the minis-| 
ter, the State from which he came, and the President! 
from whom he received the appointment. There is, ina 
desperate attack upon an absent man, so little of that 
magnanimity and nobleness of mind which lofty spirits | 
seek occasion to practise, that [ could not have expected 
any one to seize a mere pretext to show himself wanting 
in those properties 


else, an 


ac 


dut, sir, it only proves what I have} 
long believed, that every exercise of the gentleman’s| 
powers, which are confessedly great, is directed with a| 


view to the prevalence of some factious interest or party 


measure. 

He tells us that the minister at Russia has fled from the 

gors of the climate to foggy England, instead of resort- 
ing to the genial climate of Italy; and by an insinuation, 
unworthy of himself, intimates that the appointment was 
made to win over Mr. Randolph to the support of a weak 
administration, and to tempt the independence of Virginia. 
Sir, Lam the slave of no faction. 


to thi 
to th 


i have not sworn fealty 
s administration, or sued for smiles and favor by the 
sacrifice of my independence. I am as when I first came 
here—-free to approve all that is good, and bold enough 
tocondemn all that is wrong, in the acts of the President. 
But, shall a man be held responsible for consequences 
hich no human sagacity could avert? Shall censure await 
> man who, in making an appoin 





. ul 


ent to a foreign mis- 


sion, does not ensure that the objects of the mission are 
not impeded or delayed by the dispensations of Provi- 
lence? Does the gentleman insist, as a part of bis politi- 


cal system, that all appointments to foreign missions are 
njudicious, unless they are bestowed on men having the 
essential properties of Hygeia’ § it reasonable to 
elieve that the President, embarrassed, as he has been, 
vith every species of opposition, would have appointed a 
man whom he knew to be unfit, either by want of talents, | 
or want of health, to accomplish the objects of the mis- 
This would be strange, indeed, that he should give 


very indulgent opponents a the hich to 


is 


yr 
Is 


on 


ne upon Ww 
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lavish their abuse of him; or, is it more probable that the 
mission should have been accepted by Mr. Randolph, for 
the pleasure of falling sick in Russia’ No, sir; it cannot 
be doubted that the mission was offered and accepted in 
the expe on that Mr. Randolph’s health would enable 
him to remain in Russia until his object was accom- 
plished. 


But the gentleman has insinuated that the object was to 





flatter the minister, and the State from which he comes, 
into submission to the views of the President. Can it be 
necessary to remind the honorable gentleman of the noble 
disinterestedness and generous self-devotion of the person 
of whom he sneaks, to convince him that the suggestion 
has no foundation? Need I remind him of that which the 
records of this House, and the chronicles of the times, will 
abundantly prove, that John Randolph has been opposed 
to those in power, from the days of General Washington 
to the last moment of Mr. Adams’s administration, in order 


to show him and this House that he did not seek promo- 





tion by wooing and courting those who could dispense 
favors’? No, sir; evidence in refutation of sucha charge 
is wholly unnecessary, since the gentleman who made, 
and those who heard it, must be assured that it has beene 
made, and is attempted to be sustained, by a zeal of oppo- 


sition which seizes every occasion to diminish the popular 
fame of the individuals involved in it. 
sut, sir, the gentleman emphatically asks, where are 
John Randolph’s monuments’? He has not seen them—he 
has not heard of them. T answer, they are not to be found 
in the offices he has received at the hands of this Govern- 
ment. The records of appointment do not show them. 
It has not occurred in my day, nor in any other of which 
I have read, that opposition to power has been rewarded 
with promotion by those who are opposed. But I point 
the gentleman for an answer to his question to the people 
—there, in the hearts of his countrymen, he will find the 
monuments which gratitude for his devotion to their in- 
terests, and to the cause of liberty, has raised to him, 
and which continuing confidence cherishes with religious 
veneration. John Randolph, like the State which claims 
him, would not flatter ‘* Neptune for his trident, or Jove 
of thundering.”’ 
r of the appointment was made and accepte: 





g 

The proffe 1, 
in the hope and expectation that the best interests of the 
nation would be subserved; and if the minister has fallen 
sick, it is the act of God, not the crime of the President, 
Not less unfounded, or less excusable, 
is the insinuation that the appointment was necessary to 
conciliate Virginia. In what did the lure consist? In 
the offer of a foreign mission to one of her citizens, the 
gentleman would say. How long, may I inquire, sir, is 
it since the ambition of Virginia was tickled with such 
a toy? Cheap, indeed, must be her ty, when it 
is struck off at sucha bid. The insinuation is unworthy 
of the man who made it, and the place in which it was 
made. A fruitful subject for invective against the Presi- 
dent has been found in that clause of his annual communi- 
to this House, in which he states that Mr. Randolph 
was allowed to leave Russia in the event that the state of 
his health should render it necessary. 

This appears to me, of all the monstrous things said | 
the gentleman in the cot 
in absurdity. 


or of the minister. 


Sit 


inteor; 
integri 





cation 


irse of his remarks, pre e1 
Willthe gentleman have the goodn to 


inform me and the House whether there is any tl 





the acceptance of a foreign mission which ove! 
most valuable of all eur natural rights—-the right of 
preservation’ If there is not, the p 

and which is th 


self- 


rmission accorded, 


source of the clamor, ts no | 


yon at all. 


It is nothing more nor less than he would have had a per- 
fect r giit to do without it, and could not, with any color 
of impartiality, hav een made a subject for censure, o1 
the chann ‘| through which factious al should disch 

ts malevolence upon the devoted object Th AT 
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of which require of the incumbent to brave every dange r 
rather than seek safety in flight. 

The field of battle, and the soldier’s post, are stations 
never to be abandoned without disgrace, while they can 
be maintained. But I am incapable of discerning any 
such similitude in the embassy to Russia to a mi ilitary 
post, as should require the presence of the minister to be 
continued at the yer of his life. 

I will no longer detain the House in listening to the de- | 
fence of charges so unjust and so unmerited. ‘! leave the 
gentleman to that remorse of conscience which must 
harass the man who has accused the innocent, and abused 
the virtuous. Iam, for the reasons assigned, opposed to 
the motion made by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CHILTON then obtained the floor; but the usual 
hour of adjournment having arrived, a motion for adjourn- 
ment was made, and agreed to. 


Fripay, Jancary 14. 
MILEAGE OF MEMBERS 


* The House then resumed the consideration of the in- 
structions proposed to be given to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Expenditures relative to the computation of the mile- 
age of members of Congress—the question being on the 
adoption of the amendment heretofore moved by Mr. 
Hatt on the 12th instant. 

Mr. HALL said it was not his purpose in rising to de- 
tain the House. You know, sir, said he, that I rarely ob- 
trude myself upon the notice of the House; but I feel 
constrained to do so on the present occasion, because the 
committee to which I belong, and myself in particular 
chairman, have, by the order of the House, been plac ed 
under a responsibility which it was my wish to have re- 


deemed in a m: nner some what different from what seem- | 


ed to meet the views of the committee. Itis known to 
the ro of the Committee on Public Expenditures, 
that my wv ish was at first to have reported a bill contain- 
¢ preci isels the provisions now offered in the proposed 
imei nt. The committee, however, were of a dif. 
fere nt opinic nN; and the rep rt presenting my own views 
with some of the Postmaster General’s, was made to the 
House, recommending, should it seem good-to the House. 
to give imperative instruction to the 
a bill according to any of he plans proposed in the re- 
port. The committee were bound to consider the pas- 
sage of the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Curitox,]} as an evidence of the inten- 
tion or wish of the House that something should be done. 
It was under that impression that I wished to have re port-| 
ed a bill such as I have mentioned. The committce over- 
ruled me, as they had the right todo. Conceiving that 
tle responsibility placed on me as chairman of the com- 
mittee had not been redeemed, or thrown off in a manner 
entirely satisfactory, I have availed myself of the amend- 
ment now proposed to place the subject again before the 


House—having done so, the responsibility will rest there; | 
and now, as to myse if individually, it is of little import-} 


ance what direction » House may give it. But I must} 
be allowed to say, that ii (as I felt bound to conced« 4 
from the large majority by which the resolution for in- 


quiry was sent to the comm ttee) if was the will of the 


House that some alteration in the mode of computing 
mileage of members should be made, after maturely ex- 
am ning the subject, I am decidedly of opinion that the 
plan proposed in the amen iment now offered is the only 
one which can work any practical benefit. If this is not 
adopted, I feel ar satisfied that no alteration of the | 
mere phraseology of > Jaw will do any good. It is en-| 
tirelv immaterial w atte the terms are most usual road, 
most usual post road, or most usually and necessarily tra- | 


+) } 
reel post route or road A little examination into the 


ations in life, there are wofeceof ‘public trust, the duties | 


committee to report} 
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subje ct will chow, as Jodend the letter of the Postmaster 
General clearly shows, that the result will be essential}, 
“|the same, and that nothing like equafty will be the yc. 
isult. This will be perceived when we consider that most 
| who come to the seat of Government have to travel on 
ic urved lines. Those who live on the great public high- 
jway which runs from North to South, and do not live 
lvery remote from the seat of Government, not only tr: 
jupon the most usual public highway, but also upon the 
|most usually travelled post route, and, at the same ti; 
|a direct, or nearly direct route. But ‘they may, perhaps, 
OV erlook the fact, that others living at an angle e A =e 
jor west of this great thoroughfare, are compelled to travel 
more or less in curved lines, and consequently further jn 
|proportion to the actual distance in a straight line, and 
;that it is impossible to adopt, as isclearly shown, any 
which will operate precisely equal. A person livin 
hundred miles from Washington, on or near the | 
highway, running north and south through the cou 
woul i have but one hundred miles to travel, and 
accordingly; but another might live not more than 
dred miles, and, from his peculiar situation, have to tray 
circuitously a hundred and fifty. The question is, 
he shall be paid for what he travels, or only for the a u 
distance from his residence to the seat of Governm: 
The letter of the Postmaster General mentions severa 
cases by way of illustration, to show that the post : 
system will not afford an equal rule. He mentions two 
cases which operate antithetically, the one to the North, 
the other to the South. By one, a member being p 
according to the most usual ‘post route, may yet have 
velled only two-thirds of the distance paid for, while cor 
as | Versely, on the other, a member may travel on the n 
usual post route, and only be paid for two-thirds of ' 
distance. And these, sir, are not hypothetical cas 
though antithetical, and the converse of each oth 
These are not the only cases of this character; the) 
to be found in a vast number of instances. If it is 
lieved by any one that any plan can be adopted to 
either ate quality or retrenchment, more efiectually 
the amendment proposes, I think himdeceived. 1 ¢ 
retrenchment, real practical retrenchment; and tl 
tleman from Kentucky, who first introduced the resol 
irelative to the subject of retrenchment, (for which h 
my most hearty thanks, ) will bear me out, when I say 
I acco: mpi anied him part passu around the whole jour 
he took upon the great road to retrenchment, voting ! 
jevery feasible plan, or plan not feasible, which was p! 
| posed, under the committees instituted for the purpose; 
jand now, according to the good old rule of ‘‘one go 
j turn deserves another,” all I ask of the gentleman is, 
|accompany me upon a direct line; my plan isa straig! 
line, a mathematical line, the shortest line from point to 
point. By the bye, Mr. Speaker, what has become of th: 
whole subject of retrenchment, of which we have heard 
so much for several years? Has it died a natural death, 
lor, asan old neighbor of mine used to say of one who «i 
calmly and silently, has it sauntered away? ‘Take it al 
gether, sir, we have made but a sorry business of it. W 
have been palavering here about three years upon 
|general subject of retrenchment, and what have we « 
| Why, sir, so far as I am informed, all we have done ha 
| been to retrench one little mapmaker, who, if L am righty 
informed, had a salary of $1,500 a year, for copying Maps 
| from copies of maps, taken by somebody else, from maps 
|made by some other person. I do not vouch for this, sir; 
jit is what, however, I have heard, I believe, both on tu 
jfloor and elsewhere. And, sir, if 1 am also rightly in- 
| formed, though we retrenched his salary of $1,500, by 
way of making amends, he has been re-engaged int 
busine, much more to his profit. ‘This also 1 oniy gi 
2s | [ hear it. He had felt bound, in justification to him: 
{to place the subject again before the House; he had d 
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so, and should there leave it. 
to correct an impression which, he understood, 
improperly made on the minds of some, that, 

mark in which he had used the word palavering, he had | 
intended it to apply personally to some individual. 
evidently was not the case, as must be plain to any one 
who heard the expression. The words were, ‘*we have 
been palavering here about three years upon the general 
subjeet of retrenchment, and what have we done?” Evi-! 


had been 


dently alluding to the general course pursued here; and} Kincaid, 
I submit whether or not it has not been a fair subject for | dale, 


criticism. I hope no one will make an individual applica-| 
tion of the expression to himself, or any one else. Mr. 
Speaker, as my object is to proceed at once with the sab.| 
ject, | ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CRAIG submitted an amendment to the amend- 


ment, to add to it the words, ‘* with an allowance of ten| 


per cent. for variation from the direct line.” 

Mr. DE WITT moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. Negatived—yeas 26, nays 159. 

The qu testion then rec urring on the amendment submit- 
ed by Mr. Crate, 

Mr. BAILEY handed to the Chair the oe which 
he was desirous of submitting 
ginal amendment: 

Strike out after the words ** Resolved, 
so as to make it read— 

Resolved, ‘That the following be added to the standing 
rules of the House: 

It shall be the duty of the Committee of Accounts to| 


as a substitute for the ori- 


That,” and insert, 


report to the House, during the first session of each C on-; 
gress, a statement of the distance of the residence of each! 


member from the seat of Government; which statement, 
when approved by the House, shall be the rule for calcu- 
lating the mileage of the members. 

But it was declared to be out of order. 

Mr. CRAIG assigned his reasons for offering his amend- 
ment. Some members lived on or near the direct line-- 
others did not-—-and it was his object to pay to those who 
did not, an addition of ten per cent. to the usual allow- 
ance for mileage 

Mr. CHILTON opposed the amendment. Ifa bill was 
passed containing such a provision, it would be giving an 
advantage to those members who lived on the direct line 
of travel to the seat of Government, of ten per cent. over 
those who had to travel over a mountainous country, and 
by a circuitous route. ; 

The question was then put on the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Crate, and decided in the negative. 

The question then recurred 
amendment proposed by Mr. 
the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, 
John 3. Barbour, Barringer, Bates, Baylor, 


Haut, and it was decided in 


Armstrong, 
Bell, James 


C Claim of James Monroe. 


He deat d leave, however, 





in the re-| 


This} 


the adoption of the} 
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NAYS.—Messrs. Anderson, Angel, Arnold, Bailey, 
Noyes Barber, perme Beekman, Buchanan, Burges, 
Butman, Cahoon, Campbell, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Cole- 
}man, Condict, Coulter, Cowles, Crane, Crockett, Creigh- 
ton, Crowninshield, Deberry, De W itt, Doddridge, Dor- 
sey, Drayton, — Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward 
| Everett, Findlay, Finch, Gilmore, Gorham, Green, Gren- 
/nell, Giale y, He meine, Hinds, Holland, Howard, Hughes, 
Hunt, Ingersoll, W. Irvin, Jennings, Johns, Kendall, 
Sie. ‘Sees Leavitt, Leiper, Lewis, Martin- 
McCreery, Mcintire, Mercer, Norton, Overton, 
| Pe ttis, Pierson, Polk, Randolph, Russel, Sanford, Shields, 
| Semmes, Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Henry R. Storrs, 
William L. Storrs, Strong, John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, 
| Whittlesey, ©. P. White, Edward D. White, Y oung.—80. 
| So the amendment was adopted, inthe words following: 
‘© Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Expen- 
iditures be, and they are hereby, instructed to report to 
\this House a bill making it the duty of the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Re 
presentatives, with the aid of the Postmaster General, at 
the end of every session, to make an estimate, as nearly 
as possible, of the actual distance (in a direct line) of the 
residence of each member of the Senate, House of Re- 
presentatives, and Delegate of a Territory, from the seat 
of Government; and that the mileage of members of Con- 
gress be computed, and their accounts for travelling be 
settled, according to such estimate. 

| Mr. VANCE and Mr. BATES both wished to propose 
further amendments; but they were declared to be out of 
' order. 

That proposed by Mr. Vaxcr was as follows: ‘That 
ithe Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of 
i Representatives be directed to publish, at the commence- 
ment of each Congress, in two of the public newspapers 
of the city of Washington, a statement of the mileage as 
jcharged by the members of their respective bodies. 

The SPEAKER was stating how the gentlemen refer- 
red to could get at their object, when 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose to address the House; but the 
SPEAKER said the hour for morning business had ex- 
pired, and the subject must pass ove r for the present 

The orders of the day were oe announced; a n 
Mr. BUCHANAN moved that they be postpone d, for the 


purpose of taking up the bi ll ** for the relief of certain 
insolvent debtors of the United States;”’ he said it was a 
matter of great importance, and he hoped the motion 
might prevail. 

Mr. MERCER regre¢ tted that he should be « rblign d to 
oppose the motion; the bill for the relief of James Mon- 


roe had been made the 
wished it t 
of to-day 


special order of the di iy, and he 
» be taken up, and, if possible, finally disposed 


CLAIM OF JAMES MONROE. 


The motion to postpone the orders of the day was ne- 
gatived; and, on motion of Mr. MERCER, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Fixp- 
Lay in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the 
bill **for the relief of James Monroe”’—the question b 
ing on a motion of Mr. Curiren to strike 
ing clause of the bill. 


out the enac 


Blair, Bockee, Borst, Bouldin, Brodhead, Brown, Cam-! 
breleng, Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Con- 
ner, Couper, Craig, Crawford, Crocheron, Daniel, Da- 
venport, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, Denny, Desha, 
Draper, Dudley, Duncan, Eager, Earll, Horace Everett, 
Ford, Forward, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Hal- 
sey, Hammons, Harvey, Hodges, Hoffman, Hubbard, 
lhrie, 'T. Irwin, Jarvis, Richard M. Johnson, Cave John- 
son, Adam King, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, 


Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martin, Thomas 
Maxwe il, Lewis Maxwell, McC oy, Mc Duftie, Miller, 
Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Pearce, Potter, 
Powers, Rams y, Reed, Rencher, Richardson, Roane, 
Scott, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Sill, Speight, 
Ric hard Spencer, — gg, Stanbery, Standefer, Suther- 
land, Swann, Swift, Valiaferro, Faylor, ‘Test, W. Thomp- 
son, Trezvant, Tucker, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, 
Ww ashington, Wayne, Weeks, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, 
Wilson, Wingate, Yancey.—114 


When the bill was last before the committee, M 


CHILTON moved an adjournment, and was theref 


titled to the floor to-day; but he declined speaking on th 
subject. 

Mr. SPENCER spoke at great length in favor of th 
bill, and, in the course of his remarks, vindicated the citi- 
zens of the city of New York in the cours they had 
taken to procure the passage of a bill for Mr. Monroe’s 
benefit 

Mr. COKE and Mr. BURGES also spoke in favor of t! 
claim 
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Mr. IHRIE, of Pennsylvania, said: If I were on this | ment to purchase a house in Paris. The course thus | by 
occasion to give way to my individual feelings, and per- | him pursued, is placed upon the grounds of expedienc\ 
mitted myself to be under their control, 1 should certainly |and of sound policy. I assume it for granted, therefor 
support the claim of the petitioner. No gentlemanupon/|that no such instructions were, in fact, given; and tl] ' 
this floor estimates the character and services of Mr.|the Government was not privy to the purchase. Sip, 


Monroe more highly than I do; and if it were possible to/a step so extraordinary, I would suppose that some }) 
persuade myself to doubt upon this question, | would} vious intimation, at least, should have been given to 
freely, and without hesitation, give my vote in favor of} Government, and the necessity or policy of the measu: 
the bill. But I have in vain endeavored to satisfy myself explained. I have searched, i in vain, for evidence up 
with regard toits propriety, andthe conclusion to which|this subject. ‘There is none upon your records; and jt 

I have arrived has been to myself a subject of regret. |therefore, that, in the absence of all proof of that 
Sir, itis a painful subject. That a citizen upon whom alljscription, I hold it incumbent on the friends of ¢) 
the honors of the ecg have been bestowed, who has|claim to satisfy us that the measure was, at least, ex 
reaped the rich harvest of rewards—whose fame and j/dient. Indeed, I think, under all the circumstances, ' 
name stand identified with the glory and past history of}expediency of the measure should be apparent. 
his country——that such a man, in the evening of bis ds wv, |Committee of Public Safety, in France, shortly af 
should be impressed with a belief that kis: country is] recognition by the then existing Government, proffer 
ungrateful or unjust, is indeed a circu: nate ince muchto be it o Mr. Monroe a. national house for his accommodat 
re gretted. In the inve stigation of such questions, how-|™ hich he declined to receive, because of that c!: 
ever, we are not permitted to yield to our sympathies, | the constitution of the United States which for! ade hi 
nor indulge in personal predilection—there are other | to accept any present or emolument from a for 
cons.de rations of a graver character, which must guide us| Power; and, for fear this refusal on his part might 
in the course we ought to pursue. isinterpreted, it is said he purchased the prop: 





In the view which I have taken of this claim, for}question. Sir, I cannot perceive, notwithstanding 
obvious reasons, I have confined myself principally to|that has been spoken and proved upon this subject, 1 
the memorial of Mr. Monroe himself, which was laid|there existed any reasonable ground for this apprehe 
upon our tables during the present session, and I think it] Mr. Monroe had assigned the true and substantial r 
is fairly embraced under the following items: First. For|forthis refusal, and doubtless the reason thus assign 
additional expenses in the employment of several assistant] the opinion of the Committee of Public Safety, was 
secretaries during his mission to France, in the year 1794, |tirely satisfactory, as it certainly was conclusive. 1 
the rent of a house for their service, and other accom-] citizens of France, I cannot believe, could expect, t 
modations. Second. For extraordin: ary expenses in} any transaction with their Government, he should 
England and France, arisi ng from his detention there.|the constitution of his own country. ‘There is, there! 
Third. For losses sustained in the purchase of a house|inmy humble apprehension, no soundness in the 
in Paris. Fourth. For gratuities to the citizens of Paris, | ment; there was no reasonable cause to fear the disp! 
and for assistance extended to American citizens then in| of the French Government. 

France, who made appeals to his generosity during his 1 do not profess, sir, to be well acquainted 
mission there. Fifth. For compensation in negotiating|course usually adopted by this Government with 
certain loans during the last war, whilst Secretary of|foreign ministers, in regard to their residence. } 
War; and, lastly, interest upon all these items, to the|cannot understand why Government should at al 
present period. fere. Are not our ministers in this respect free 

In the memorial just referred to, Mr. Monroe puts his|and isit not reasonable they should be?) A ma: 
claim upon the ground that the Government is in hisdebt,}a situation that would be agreeable to one, might 
and, in submitting it to your consideration, he expressly | pe rhaps please another. One may prefer the qui 
solicits no indulgence or favor. Sir, if the claim be|seclusion of the country, another the bustle and lif 
proved a debt due, Lupprehe nd no one here pretends to|gay metropolis. One may prefer to live a plain 
doubt but that it should be paid; and whether it be a debt}can, another to compete with the wealthy in the ¢ 
or not, appears to me the only inquiry necessary or|of his equipage. Whatever the inclination in this 1 
proper for usto make. By areference to the report o f| may be, Government, I apprehend, does not inter! 
the committee of Congress, in 1826, which was "paised| do not suppose, nor do I desire to yet that M 
upon a claim at that time presented by Mr. Monroe, i it} Monroe was unnecessarily extravagant. I desi 


will be perceived that an allowance was then made for} | to sl iow how very idle, nay, how very inconvenient it w 
two of the items composing the present claim, viz. For} |prove, if Government should undertake to control 


contingent expenses of the mission to France, from the | ministers in the selection of a residence. Sir, if it she 


Ist of August, 1794, to the Ist of January, 1797, the| proceed so far, it might as well go farther; and, 
sum of one thousand four hundred and ninety-five dollars | selecting a residence, also control the expenditure o! 
and eighty-five cents, that being the average allowance toloutfit ora salary. Indeed, all that Government rea 
all the American ministers in France, deducting one|ably can require of its ministers, is an upright ai 
hundred and ten dollars previously received; and for ex-|lant discharge of their functions; that being accomp! 
traordinary expenses incurred by Mr. Monroe’s detention |it will not stop te inquire where, or how they lve- 
in Engh und, t by direction of his Government, for the space | whether in a hut or a palace. 





4s 


of two years and four months, the sum of ten thousand} But Iam wandering from the true point before me. It 


five Ai dollars, together with interest upon both |is said, however, that the purchase of a house ass 
| 


items from the 3d of December, 1810, to the 3d of|giving the appearance of permanency to our am 
December, 1825. ‘The action of this House, then, hav-j|relations with the French republic. Sir, I cannot 
ing been already obtained, with regard to two of the|so, unless the Committee of Public Safety were very e: 





} 
t 


presented, and! convinced upon that subject, as they assuredly must 
the money having been paid, I consider that, with respect/been if the mere purchase of property could inc 
to them, the account is closed, and therefore, inthe few |sucha belief. In reality, I cannot perceive what p 
remarks whic cht propose to submit, I will confine myself, material difference there could be with the French 
to the three remaining items of the demand. vernment, whether your minister’s abode was in a rent 
It is not pretended by any one in favor of this bill, / mansion, fora term of years merely, or upon a purehas 


1 


that Mr. Monroe had anv instructions from his Govern-iestate, at any time, at tall times easily sold. 





items before enumerated, and now ag 
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It is-contended, I am aware, that Mr. Monroe, at the 
time he made the purchase, intended it for the use of the! 
Government of the United States, and that the purchase | 
wes made with a view of making it the future residence | 
of our ministers to France. Sir, I do not in the least 
doubt but that such was the intention of Mr. Monroe, 
because he says so now, and so declared it at that period. | 
But to any one who will take the trouble to examine the | 


documents upon your table on this subject, it will appear| | spatched for the purpose of distributing 


manifest, that if such was the intention of Mr. Monroe 
at the period of the purchase, that intention, byte tog all 
doubt, was abandoned subsequently. Indeed, any other| 
construction would place Mr. Monroe in a singular, yer- 
haps unfavorable, attitude. 

Mr. Chairman, this intention of offering it to the 
vernment was abandoned certainly, because Mr. Monroe, 
before he left F — again disposed of it without con- 
sulting his Governme He sok 1 it for a price beyond 
the original purchase money, with its interest and repairs 
supe rade led. He made the contract of purchase, as also; 
that of sale, without consultation with his Government; 
and, besides all, if further proof were necessary, he put 
he money (fifty thousand livres) paid to him on account 


rp 
i 


f the sale, into his private func is, and applied it to his} 


private purposes. 
Itis true a loss was afterwards sustained, in the failure 
recover the balance of the purchase money from his 
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do not doubt but he was, would inquire whe ther, in so 
doing, he looked for any other reward than that reward 
| whi ich he doubtless received and yet e njoys Sir, when 

your minister is disposed to become the dispe nser of alms, 
jhe acts without the pale of his ministerial functions. It 
| forms no part of his public duty. He may, perhaps, ima- 
gine that such conduct may exert a beneficial influence 
| upon the interests of his country, yet, he is not de- 


hi s charities, the 


5 


| Government therefore cannot be made r« sponsible. 

I wish not to detract from the course thus pursued by 
| Mr. Monroe; he was a benevolent man, and such c onduct 
|is worthy of imitation; but as these acts of his gene rosity 
were individual in their character, as the donations ema- 
nated solely from the purity and excellence of his heart, 
I feel persuaded, in our legislative character, we ought not, 

as [ am convince ed i in reality we cannot add to his rew ard. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, this a delicate subject, and I 
pass, withe out saying any thing more, to a more important 
{item of this claim—an item which, exclusive of interest, is 
| put down at $25,060: I allude to the compensation for loans 
negotiated by Mr. Monroe during the last war, whilst of- 
| ficiating: as Secretary of War. Sir, it was truly said by 
an honorable gentleman from North Carolina, during this 
[Mr. WritiaMs,] that for many years past the 
financial situation of this country has been unembarrassed, 

land perfectly adequate to all its engagements; and hence 


as 


18 





debate, 


vendee, in consequence, as it was alleged, of a defect i in| it appears to me not a little remarkable that this item, im- 
ie title. Sir, it was not the error of this Gore rae nt, | portant in all its aspects, has not been presented before. 
that Mr. Monroe purchased a defective title, and its evi 1} I have not taken the trouble to examine minutely into 
c a nees ought not, therefore, to fall upon it, not-| “ accounts veut tofore settled with Mr. Monroe, nor have 

vithstandine intention manifested in the purchase,|I searched for any other evidence than that furnished by 
when all intention to apply it to national purposes w: aol thie two very r capectable and intelligent committees to 
ufterwards abandoned. It would, inde ed, produce a} whom these subjects have been refe red. From the re- 
5 aie state of affairs, that any foreign minister shoul 1] ports, however, upon your table, I perceive that Mr. 
e at liberty t purchas : property, and make his Govern- n-| ae was Secretary of State from the 1st April, 1811, 
nent responsible only w vhe na loss is sustained. To what| to the 50th September, 1814, three years and six months, 
xtent such a privilege might be abused, it is needless re at $ 5.00 ) per annum, during which he received from the 
y: one re would follow, generally; the Government er treasury the re of $17,500; that he was Secretary 
would certainly have all the losses to sustain, without aj of War from Octobe 1, 1814, to February 28, 1815, five 





yrrespon 


I consider 


ling chance for the gains of the 


speculation. 
fore, Mr. 





the; Chairman 
’ 





ction there was no manner of benefit derived 
United States. That this Government was in nowise con- 
ited with regard to that measure, and had given no in-| 
ictions concerning it; and, as it could not under the} t 
imstances be ag uner, so it should not be made the loser, | 
| particularly because Mr. Monroe, with whatever in- 
tent r design he may have made the purchase origi- 
eyond a doubt in this respect changed his mind, | 
finally considering it as a part of his private estate, and as 
Ss h d spc se¢ Lof 1 - 
Ihe second item of the claim is founded upon certain 


gratuities or donations to the people of Paris, as also for 
lvancements made to citizens of America then in France, 


and w ho j in their distress made appeals to his generosity. 
Mr. Chairman, doubtless this strikes you, as I thin k it must 
every other member of this committee, as be ing, at leas 


tla 





ry novel claim. Lam persuaded there is no one here wil-| 
gto urge it as a debt which the Government, upon any 
*knowledged princip sles, is bound to discharge. Then 
{ would inquire ‘of the honorable chairman of the com-| 
mittee, [Mr. Mercrer,] who have made it a part of thei 
ort, to show under what obligation the United States} 
possibly be to assume the payment of this claim. 
True, itis in itself not very large, and by some, there- 
fore, may be considered as unimportant; but still the ques-| 


m recurs, upon what principles is - claim to be sus- 





d? Sir, 1 will not consider whether the objects of 

us chari ty were meritorious or otherwise; P rhaps, if I) 
sposed, the means for examination would be! 

‘ “But, taking it as conceded that Mr. Monroe 


8 in this respect truly | benevolent and charitable, and I 
Vor. VIT.-—-3 





that in this trans-| $1,875 
to the! March, 


months, at $4,500 per annum, and received for salary 
; and that he was again Secretary of State from Ist 
1815, 3d March, 1817, two years and three 
at a salary of 5,000 dollars per annum, and received 
$10,041 65, a sum altogether amounting, by way of salary, 
o $29,416 65 fora period of five years eleven months 
and three days’ service. 
| It is manifest, therefore, that Mr. Monroe, for the period 
| when these loans were negotiated, rec 
| pensation by way of salary. 
rendered within the period I have 
there efore , received the 
vice 





to 
| days, 


eived hislegal com- 
The service in question was 
e mentioned. He has, 
legal comps nsation for his ser- 
, the amount affixed by law, an 1 for which he under 
service with all its burdens. The duty having 
thus been performed, and the salary received, on the part 
}of the Government, then, the contract was terminated. 
Does it not follow, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the 
jclaim now under consideration is a demand for an extra 
compensation? In plain t rms, you are asked to make an 
}extra allowance for services performed, to compensate 
which there was afixed salary, amply sufficient for all the 
labor bestowed. I say, sir, ample, because I am yet to 


l took ‘the 





r| hear that it is considered otherwise. 


I should not, Mr. Chairman, be doing justice to this old 
land faithful servant of the re public, if I did not 
'cede he rendered eminent services for his country 
history is our history; but while speaking r of th 
| what more to his praise can be said, than that h 


ed the duties of the 


con- 
His 
ces, 


lischarg- 


filled with 


servi 


varied situations which he 


fidelity’ Sir, can you bestow a higher eulogium upon 
any man, rs in to say he retired from every pu blic situation 


which he held, taki ing 
tore ‘ther with the 


with him an irreproachable fame, 


approbation of his country’ Sir, I grant 






























































Ee aes 





he yondeoed important services, ond Gilietad his duty | 
faithfully; but, for so doing, I do not consider that the Go- 
vernment is under any obligation to make him an extra! 
allowance. If it be, then every other officer of the 
Government, w hether he be found in the navy or the ar my, 
or upon vour civil list, who has rendered faithful service, 
is also entitled. 

That there are such, you, Mr. Chairman, will allow: a| 
list of such could soon be made out. Sir, upon that prin-| 
ciple, inthe very number of witnesses who, on this occa- | 
sion, liave testified to the services performed by the ex- 
President, without going further, you would find objects 
for your bounty. Men, it is true, who performed an hum- 
bler, but at the same time not the less necessary task, but 
whoare on this as on every similar occasion, too fre quently 
overlooked or forgotten in the honors and triumph which 
await only the few. 

Now, I appeal to the good sense of all who hear me, 
whether a precedent such as we are asked on this occasion 
to constitute, is consistent with a sound policy. In effect 
it would be holding out salaries to men as inducements 
merely to accept a trust, and then to pay them besides for 
doing their duty. There is no obligation upon any one to 
undertake these responsibilities; but, when he does so, he 
is under a moral as well as legal obligation to discharge 
the duties thereof with fidelity. Such were the responsi- 
bilities in the present instance. For this duty he has been 
paid, and, I think, well paid. He has received all to which 
he was entitled by the contract. I cannot perceive, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that the Government of the United 
States is under a legal or a moral obligation to ps 4y any 
more. There is, in fact, no indebtedness established, 
which alone could bind us. 

I have thus endeavored to show that, upon principles 
of legal liability, the Government owes Mr. Monroe no- 
thing; and it becomes me now to consider whether we e: n 
with propriety liquid: ate this claim upon any other ground 
As a donation, nothing is desired: Mr. Monroe asks ‘ for r 


nothing which is not strictly due on sound principles, and | 


which his country shall, on full consideration an@ unques- 
tionable evidence, think that it owes it to itself to allow 
him.” Nevertheless, as an individual, I have every dispo- 
sition to favor the application; but, in doing so, I very much 
doubt my authority to do it by any means not my own. 
Sir, I am at a loss to discover that we have the right to be 
generous at the expense of others. If I were asked th 
que stion, upon what principle ih e gratuity was to be made, 
I should not be enabled to answer; I speak with reference 
to the duties we are delegated to perform 

I am acquainted with no principle consistent with our 


duties as legislators, that will authorize the members of 


this House to lay their hands upon the public treasury for 

purposes of this kind. It is, indced, no part of the busi- 

ness, to transact which we are delegated. 

from these considerations, I ask you, Mr. Chairman, whe 

ther, in paying this very large sum of money, we should be 
, o 5S e > e 


But, sir, asic 


doing justice. Are there not others whose claims are 
equally pressing, and who have not been so well provided 
for as Mr. Monroe’ Are there not other men who also 


fought and bled for their country’? Men who spent their 
youth and fortune and strength in her cause? Let meask, 
have you paid these men the debt you owe them? — 
you paid your revolutionary army? Sir, thes , the 
patriots of ‘other d ys, have not yet been pa ‘heise debt of 
honor, of gr: atitude, and of contract, still remains open 
against you. How oft en is it that the: vonerabl patriot of 
the revolution is seen lingering about your doors; and how 
often is he turned away, with regret I say it, not with his 
honest dues in his pocket, but with a heavy heart, to 1 
flect upon his services, and the injustice and ingratitude of 
his @ountry, to live in penury, and die a beggar. 

But admitting, Mr. Chairman, that you are willing to pay 
this claim, [am ata total loss to conceive upon what ground 
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intere st is s to re ‘ion ed ile yee uinly not ¢ one of th t 
gentlemen has condescended to show us upon what : 
principle this is to be effected. Interest, it is true, usually b 


| follows a debt, and is given by way of damages for it 


tention. But, Mr. Chairman, there can be no debt « 
| standing, where all has been proved paid according to 
agreement. It is true, also, that when a payment is wit! ; f 
held illegally or unjustly, interest should follow by way of | 
recompense. But gentlemen fail in the outset of thei: r 
argument; the foundation is not laid, and you cannot ad 
the superstructure. ‘They must establish an indebtedness b 
first, before they can set up a claim for interest; but in t' 
their attempts at this they have entirely failed. 
Ipass, however, Mr. Chairman, to another, and perhaps 5 
the most important view of this subject. You know, sir, c 
that, in the year 1826, Mr. Monroe made an application sin 
ilar in many respects to the present, consisting of various b 
items, some of which are again to be found in the dems t! 
before us, and amounted to the sum of $23,570. Av 
able committee was appointed, who made a report, making : t! 
some reduction in the amount, but still allowing for: 
the items of that claim, save one. I think they rep 
as being due to Mr. Monroe the sum of £15,553 35, ‘ 
gether with interest from 3d December, 1810. Itn ti 
not be necessary that I should ‘here state the progres 
that bill to its final passage. Suffice it to say, thatt 
amount thus reported was superadded the interest fora t! 
period of ren thereby swelling the sum rep: 1 ti 
as being due by the committee to $29,515. 
Here, then, Mr. Chairman, a greater sum was fi 
allowed than the principal of Mr. Monroe’s claim at 
day amounted to. This doubtless was done from 


|position alike honorable to Congress as it was gen 


towards Mr. Monroe. In doing so, however, Cong 
deemed it proper to impose terms; and, with a desir 
a committee may fairly comprehend me, I] ask 

, that the act of Congress passed in the year 18- 
the e relief of Mr. Monroe be read. 

{Here the Clerk read read as follows:} 

** Beit enacted by ihe Senate and House > of me res 
of the if nited States of America in. Congress ¢ 
That t > Secretary of the Treas ury be, as te sh 
author wR and required to cause to be paid to J : 
eae out ofany unappropriated moneys in the tre: : 


the sum of twenty- nine thousand five hundred and thi 


States.” 

Mr. LHRIE resumed. Now, Mr. Chairman, I « t 5 
perceive upon what principle we can again be call 
to legislate on this subject, without violating our ow 
liberate act. The: noney was v« ted, and it was1 
spir t and ve ry letter of the law, was } 
as a final adjustment of all Mr. Monroe’s demands 
in a court of justice, the Government mighit, if 
plead a former recovery with some propriety; 
rate, upon whatever principle you may desire to pla , 
the pla n _ of ordinary life should hold, that a t 
or 2 claim, or by whatever name you may please to « 
being once settled and paid, shot ld b > pern itted to 
It is not equi table that the Government shoul 


| 
called upon to account, particularly afte: 


and ih the 


again be 
|} adjustment, to the terms of which the parties interested 

have acceded. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus briefiy passed through t 

subject. I feel it my duty to give my vote against th fe 
plication, in whatever form it may present itself; a duty, 0 
by no means in accordance with my wishes. Sir, I C 
1 could conscientiously give my voice in favor of 
rable pe trio { whose lite and re pt itation I hav a ys 
been taught to esteem; | shoulddlects ita pleasur . h \ 
I hope ever to enjoy, in contributing my feeble efi ‘ t 
the benefit of those who sustained this republic in t! 


hour of her need. But I cannot permit my inclinat 5 f 


+h 
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JAN. 7," 1831.] The Repenchn ment _P ue end oak the Poor of the ( uty: [H. or R. 


to sway my judgment; { cannot consent to give to one, Ih: ive leave to take from . the surplus wood in the yard at- 
and withhold from another; I wish my country to be just tached to this House cords of wood, if so much be 
before she is generous. Fare a for immediate distribution among the suffering 
Mr. MERCER rose, and, inaspeech of some length, re-| poor of the city. 
plied to the arguments of th a gentlemen who had op-| The r solution having been read, 
nosed the bill. In conclusion, he handed to the chair the} Mr. CARSON moved to suspend the rule, so as‘that the 
following, which, k id, if the motion now before the | House ae 1 now consider the resolution. 
House should not succeed, he should offer as an amend-| Mr. .ATR, of South Carolina, called for the yeas and 
rent to the bill: nays on iis motion; but the House refused to order them. 
‘¢That the proper accounting officers of the treasury The question being put on the suspension of the rule, 
+, and they are hereby, authorized to adjust and settle |it was de 1 in the affirmative—110 to 49. 
the accounts and claims of James Monroe, late Pre esident | The Clerk then read a letter which the Speaker had 
of the United States, on principles of equity and justice, jrece ived this morning from George Watterston, Esq. on 
subject to the revision and final decision of the President | the subject, in which he stated several cases of suffering 
of the United States which had occurred in the city, and the great necessity 
“And be it further enacted, That so soon as it shall have| there was for Congress to take into their consideration 
en ascertained and determined, in manner aforesaid, | the expe dient ‘y Of appropriating some of the surplus 
that any sum of money is due to the said James Mon-| wood in the capitol yar d for the relief of the sufferi ng poor. 
roe, such sum shall be paid him out of any money in the Mr. D. AV Is, of South Carolina, moved to fill the blank 
treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ in the resolution with the word forty, and it was determin- 
> proposed amendment was read by the Clerk; when| ed in the affirmative. 
The question was put on striking out tl i 
clause, (to destroy the bill,) and it was decid 
tirmative—yeas 78, nays 67 


ec 


he enacting} The question then recurring on the adoption of the re- 
5 i 5 

din the af-| solu ition, 

Mr. T UCKER, of South Carolina, opposed it. He said 
The committee then rose, and re ported p1 gt S, that Congress had no right to give away the public money 
On motien of Mr. ALSTON, it was orde1 ith at when] for such purposes. if it were proposed to getupa sub- 

the House adjourns, it do adjourn to Mo: ‘xt—66| scription for supplying the poor of the city with wood, he 

would cheerfully subscribe his share, and would freely 

1 5° { 

id then the House adjourned to Monday nex lexert himself to procure fifty cords, if necessary. He 
a had always voted against similar propositions—- and he did 
Monpay, Jaxvany 17. it on principle. He referred to several acts of legislation, 
THE IMPEACHMENT. by which the public money had been voted away for pri- 
After the reading of the journal of Tuesd Mr vate purposes, and said the at it had been asserted that those 
Atte he ead ourns oO esdaay 2 
HAYNES submitt Fhe foll a luti uy, who had voted against such appropriations had been con- 
Li I a5 Submiutte the folio ne resolution . : 
eae eo } alt oe —— !demned; but those who had taken it upon themselves 
tesolved, That, during the argument of counsel in the} ,)~ eae } ae! = he m: + 
y mt ade i thus to condemn, had never looke« ge the matter ina 
now Ie in the Senate imainst James H 1 ' 1 Wi 
etn of . : \ proper light. He again stated that he should be willing 

Peck, district judge of Missouri, this aes s¢ will, from : . © 

es et Me aia Bila ‘ ttee of the W} to unite with gentlemen in raising fifty or even seventy 

La Ga 230 ci WO s MmmMiitee ) ic O1¢e | - . 4 
: : , . »,., cords of wood for he: > or of the city, by subscription; 





mn the state of the Union, and attend the same; and that! : . . 
the Clerk acquaint the Senate therewith | but he : - not consent to an appropriation of the public 
. , "9 4% ‘ ; Money for the purpose. 
Mr. HAYNES said that it was ahaa sod that, upon the : 2 ak 
a oS? Mr. WHITTLESEY said he was persuaded that the 


emng of the high court of impeach I t to-day, the ve . 
FS: lata REE : oe. House was a pared to vote on the proposition before it; 
uments of counsel would commen » thought it} ' 1: . 
Ree ars ind, as he considered it useless to consume time in de- 
» dut if ¢ . Ho eo te nad pm r e are Fo ’ 
eo Boon Une Me argumen'ss! hating the resolution, he should demand th reviou 
+} } } . aung the resol 10 e ae ( le re is 
ith that view he had submitted the resolution. | 2 ' : ” —— 


- WHITTLESEY suggested the propriety of amend- a : . . 
; E eee } The House having sustained the d emand, the question 
the resolution, by adding to it the following words:]| ‘Shall t] ti 999 Lit 
} } i . occur? —s 2 nquestion bd¢ ow put’” ; 
‘and that the hour of meeting of the House shall ie 11] curred, la 1e main que I now pu and 1 
cS ad ’ 99 ; was determined in the affirmative. 
ck after lis Gay. 


ir. HAYNES accepted the amendment as a modification Mr. TUCKER called for the yeas and nays on the ques- 


quc suion. 


f jin sestintion. tion of adoption, and they were ordered by the House. 
i is Ss ) 
(Here a message was received from the Senate, ac- 
Mr. WILLIAMS then moved so toamend the I ee ae 
inting the House that that body was now sitting as a 


that the House should attend for this day only. c 
i oh court of impeachment for the trial of Judge James 
ris motion was determined in the negative. ! P *1 I P ge J 

| . ec . 


Mr. PETTIS called for the anc $ O1 ‘ |! . ‘ ‘ 
or the yeas and nays 0: 1 the adop-| Mr. POLK asked if the House should not now, in pur- 


i ‘the resolution; but the House refused to order them. . . . 
The } ae leat of the resolution adopted this morning, proceed 
Che question being then put on its adoption, it was de-| i 


s ; . e nate That 1 r ] rat . > 

lin the affirmative—yeas 89, nays 74 |to the Se ee ' That body was probably waiting for the 
lattendance of the House. 

The SPEAKER replied, the House must determine for 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, said he rose for the| itself as to what course it would at this time pursue. 


rr 
0 


se Of asking the consent of the House to suspend Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, hoped the question would be taken 
ile, to enable him to present for instant considera-|on the adoption of the resolution now before it, before 
on a resolution which would lose h It j its efficacy by a} proceeding to the Senate chamber. 
few ‘of the postponement. The object of it wasto give} Mr. RAMSEY inquired if it were not proper for the 
out of the surplus wood now rotting in the yard, forty | House , after the message just received, now to proceed 
rds for the immediate relief of the suffering poor of the |to the Senate chamber. 
ty, some of whom might be seen from the windows of} The SPEAKER said that question must be left with the 
> capitol, burning their garden fences to sustain them | House to dec 
unst an unparalleled snow storm. Mr. D. then submit-| Mr. POLK then moved to lay the resolution on the table; 
“a following resolution: | the motion was decided in the negative, without a count. 
Resolved, 'That the Se rgeant-at-arms of s House in-| The question was then put on agreeing to the resolu- 
form the guardians of the poor of this. city that they | tion, and it was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 


FUEL FOR THE POOR OF THE CITY. 


ri 
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H. or R.J 

Noyes Barber, John S. 


ges, 


Chilton, Clay, 


Gilmore, Gorham, 





GALES 











YEAS.—-Messrs. 


Anderson, aah 
Bar bour. 
3eckman, a John Blair, 


Butman, Cahoon, ( 


Boon, Borst, 


Doddridge, Dorsey, Draper, 
Eager, 
Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, I 
Green, Grennell, 
Hemphill, Hinds, Hodges, Holland, 
Hunt, Huntington, thrie, Ingersoll, 
liam W. Irvin, Jarvis, Jennings, 


Cave Johnson, Kendall, 


Gurley 


Thomas 
Johns, R. 
Kennon, Kincaid, 


‘Trial es Judge 


ete 
Bar tley, Bates, 
Brown, 
‘ambreleng, Campbell, 
Clark, Coleman, Conner, Cooper, 
Craig, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, 
ron, Crowninshield, John Davis, W. 
Denny, 


i 
Creighton, Croche-| House was so_ pressed for 
R. Davis, Deberry,| attention of the House, were it not in a matter in re 
Drayton, 
Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, 


Ford, Forw ard, | of the indisposition of the Speaker, 


Howard, 


A. King, Lei-| 


SEA'TON’S 








h.— Rel ef Fenels. enter a 4 Debate. 








Pe 


ORDER OF 


DEB A’ TE. 
Just before the hour of twelve, at which the 


Bur-| was to proceed to attend the sitting of the high court 
Carson, | impeachment, 


Coulter, Mr. MARTIN 


Baile Ys) 
Baylor, 


N said he ~— not, at this hour, when tk 


ne, throw himself upon 


dwight, | 


E.d\ ward| It was known to the House, he said, that, 


» Hawkins, | 
Hughes,| for parts of several days past, to him, [Mr. M 
Irwin, Wil-} what manner he had discharged those duties, Mr. M 

Johnson, | it was not for him to decide, ‘but he could safely Say 


| he had brought to their discharge his best abilities, and 


in conse q' erm 
the duties of th: 
Chair had of late been temporarily assigned, occasional] 
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House 
of 


Lie 


re 


|to which he felt himself placed in a very delicate sit watic ‘. 


per, Lent, Lewis, Lumpkin, Lyon, Lewis Maxwell,| most earnest disp osition to preserve the order of 
McCreery, McDuffie, Mercer, Muller, Mitchell, Monell,| House. It was known, further, he said, that on Thursday 
Muhlenberg, Norton, Overton, Patton, Pearce, Pettis, | last a debate took place of an unusual charac ter, (allu 


Pierson, Potter, 


Ramsey, 


Randolph, Reed, Rose, Russel,| to the debate on the mission to Russia. ) 


There was 


Scott, Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Sheppe 


Semmes, Sill, R. Smith, Spencer, Stamery, I 


Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliafer 
Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Tracy, 
num, Verplanck, Washington, Whittlesey, 
White, Edward D. White, Wilde, 
Young.—156. 

NAYS. —Me ssrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, 


strong, Barringer, James Blair, Bockee, Bouldin, Brod-| 
Claiborne, Cowles, Davenport, 
Gaither, Gordon, — Hal-| Mr. M. s sid he 
Hoffman, 

Lecom 


head, Chandler, 
De Witt, cove 
sey, Hammons 
Perkins King, I 
Martindale, 


Foster, Fry, 
Harvey, Haynes, 

amar, Lea, Leavitt, 
Martin, Thomas Maxwell, McC 


TRIAL OF JUDGE PECK. 
WHITTLESEY, the He 
itself into a Committee 


On motion of Mr. 
solved 


and then 
The House adjourned. 


UCESI 


Ay, Janvary 18. 
RELIEF VESSELS 
The bill from the Senat 
employ relief ves 
read, 
Mr. CONDICT 
on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. DRAYTON moved 
on Commerce. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG said, if the bill was 
upon at all, it was of the utmost importance 
done speedily. He st 


the 





sels on our 


moved 


ated the objeet oi th 


Ww ilson, 


of the Whole, Mr. 
rmx in the chair, and proceeded to the Se 
o’clock the committee returned, and reported progress; 


maritime coast, was 
its reference to the 


its reference to the Committee | sion, by 


rd, Shields, 
,. Storrs, | 


| tainly di isplay ed on that occasion more personal fec] 
than he could have wished; but, with the most sincers 
ro, Taylor, | sire to preserve decorum in debate, nothing had re: 
Vance, Var-| | his ear which seemed to him to call for the interposit 
Campbell P.|ofthe Chair. Somethin g might have fallen from mem! 
Wingate, | which did not reach his ear, and which was offensive 
| unps rh: mentary. Difficulty of hearing, from the | 
Angel, Ar m-| tones of some speakers, or the rapidity of utteran 
( sometimes makes it doubtful what is the prec 
Desha, | language in which they express themselves. 
felt the full force of these difficult 
ubbard, i} when in the chair, on Friday las But so far as ne 
Te L oyall, able to understand what was aaseoal in debate, the 


a 


thers, 


Vs McIntire, 10 nly one ¢ cc urrence, on that day, which appeared to |} 
Nuckolls, Polk, Rencher, Roane, Sanford, Sprigg, 
defer, Trezvant, Tucker, Vinton, Weeks, W 


Stan-} to call for the interposition of the Chair. The gent! 
—5S1.|from New York, referring to the gentleman v 
|moved the pending amendment, charged him with | 


liam 


yuse then r }made ‘fa disgraceful motion;” which language the ( 
ise 3 e- 
— | promptly checked, and declared to be out of ord \ 
iR-| 


| looking over the report of that debate in this mor: 
paper, it was due to himself, to the House, and t 
"| good opinion of the nation, to say, that words app 
| th at report which were not utte red in the del 
i} wing He would not detain the attest on of the H 
by going over all the terms of it which ely to | 
}exceptionable, but he could not, consistently with a s 
. i without pucteuhiitale one expre 
President to} repe rted as hav y * been used by the gentle lan 11 
New York, [Mr. CaAMBRELENG, in the followi: g pass 
| of his speech: 
| §£*} shall not, Mr. Speaker, travel out of my way, 
violate a rule of order, by entering now into that dis 
, by examining the provisions of the 
| Whenever I do, sir, my facts and my arguments shal 
to be acted | founded on s¢ 


it should t | FuMor m< 


nate. At 4 











twice \ 


Committee | 





re unquestionable than the statement of a 


e bill, and urge: 


| Pr neip sled partisan-—more unimpeachat ale than the 


its reference to the Committee of the Whole on the tate dence of a perjured Senator. 

of the Union, so that it might be called up, and receive | Now, Mr. M. said he should have been guilty 

the early consideration of the House |grossest and most fla — us misconduct, as presiding 
rhe latter motion prevailed. cer, if, hearing such language applied to a member of 
Mr. SMITH submitted the following resolution |other House, he had not interposed to arrest it. W 
Resolved, That the use of this hall be granted to John| this paper before it, this House could not refuse to rec: 

Foulke, a member of the Socicty of F sen at 7 o’clock it aan e from the Senate to demand an inquiry 

this evening, for the purpose of delivering ar lig ous dis-| the alleged perjury. He did not say that such lang 

course. jas this had been actually used; but if it had been hea 


A motion was made to 1] 
wh ich was negatived. 


y the 


resolution on the table; 


by him, it would have been an insult to the 


have stopped the utterer of it. 


Housc¢ 


He took it for grant 


I 


lr. ME RCER the nh offere l the follow ing ame! In nt the re porter of the de bate had labored under gre it mms 
which was agreed to: ** And tl at the Colon Society, |}apprehension: but, seeing that it had got into print in 
also, have leave to occupy this hall to-morrow evening at 6|exceptionable form, he had thought it proper to 
*clock.”” this explanation of his own conduct in the premises 
Ihe question was then put on adopting the resolutio Mr. CAMBRELENG then rose, and said: It 


, and carried in the affirmativ« 


from my wish to trouble 





ymething more substantial than a newspaj 


Turkish treat 


the House; but so grave a chars 
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Jan. 19, ned Trial of Judge ate a Mile age of Me mbers. _- Supernumerar y Officers ad ¢ ‘adets. [H. 


or R. 


has been made against me by the gentleman from South, . MARTIN replied, he was sorry to hear rm the gen- 
Carolina, who, on Thursday last, filled, pro tempore, the| ieee un the i: he did use the words, even in the alternative. 
auncive now occupy, I feel itincumbent on myselfto make! He [Mr. M.} had understood the gentleman to use the 
a very brief reply. Sir, 1 will, in the first place, relieve| words * vitae’ witness;” and he believed, if the ques- 
the gentleman from South Carolina from all his doubts} tion was decided by the gentleman’s ‘* peers around him,’ 
upon the subject. I did use the words ** pe rjured Sena-| | he [Mr. M.] would be sustained. But, if the gentleman 
tor;’ and I shall, on a simi alter occasion, and in the same] insists that he used words manifestly out of order, it was 
manner, apply them again. I used the w ords, and sh all} no longer his (Mr. M.’ 
\ot retract them here or elsewhere. What, sir, was the! | had given. 
art ocation when that extraordinary debate took place Mr. BURGES rose to address the House. 
J, in common with other members of the House, had lis-| ‘The SPEAKER said, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
tened, without the least intervention from the Chair, to a] was out of order. He could reserve his remarks until 
vituperative and violent attack upon our venerable Chief] this subject came in its proper course under the consi- 
Magistrate; a tirade of low abuse, and the most disgraceful] deration of the House. 
insinuations against the President, the Secretary of State | Mr. Burces then resumed his reat. 
and our minister to Russia. Yes, sir, I not only heard es as) 
them, but I have marked in the paper I now hold in my JUDGE PECK. 
hand, passages and epithets in his published speech, dis- 
graceful to this House—base, gross, and i 


s} business, after the explanation he 


| The House then went into a Committee of the Whole, 


clk siete wes infamous. | Mr. Marvin in the chair, and proceeded to the Senate 
Here the SPEAKER observed, there was no charge | chamber, to attend the trial of Judge Peck. 


t o ‘ y r 
made against the gentleman from New York. ‘The member| On returning, they reported progress; and 
ym South Carolina had only risen to state, in explana-| The House adjourned. 
tion to the House, that certain remarks were ascribed in 
a newspaper to another member, which he did not hear Ww ' 19 
Sia a “wh if FDNESDAY, January 19. 
uttered, and for which, if he had heard them, he should ae 
have felt it his duty to call him to order.} ) MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 
Sir, when I was interrupted by the Chair, I was coming cn . . . . 
: tl a7 House resumed the consideration of the report of 
to the point in question. What was the occasion—what} ; ; eo ae : 1 
+} . 1: | . te 99 + Committee on Public Expenditures, made on the 7th 
ie manner in which the words ** perjured Senator’? were \t ; : a ; 
ES ‘ . ie 1 instant, in relation to a uniform rule of computing the 
used rhe gentleman from Rhode Island had not only} oa ciate Rica ’ 
° 8 @ : - .* |muleagwe OF members 0 ongress. 
gone on uninterruptedly with his abuse, but he went into ee a = 5 
oe sad ‘ ' | Mr. CHILTON moved an amendment, so as to change 
a grave denunciation of the Turkish treaty; at a moment! es ; ‘ 
} : . . the rate of mileage from eight to six dollars for every 
when, as rumor sayS, and as it is believed, that treaty was ; 5 . . ’ 
ee ] Gs : sae 3 itwenty miles travelled in going to and returning from the 
a subject of discussion—of secret discussion in the Senate | t of a Sah : 
. . a « . + seat Oo overnment; vu 
of the United States—-was thers > not somethi ing revolting} oes on yaa. } } t } 
ten Geaihn lhe SPEAKER declared the motion to be out of order. 
in this spectacle’—when a treaty was known only to the pats ' ; ad , 
-abinet } rhe question then recurred on the motion heretofore 
cabinet and the Senate tial council of the Executive—-when| ; : 
the f . a =e ; made by Mr. Curt ron, as ame nded on the motion of Mr. 
re riends of the administration could get no information H t tt] t cC tt Pul 
. . ; . | ALI » recommit the report to the ommittee on UuDb- 
hatever-—-when, sir, intimate as I am with the Secretary ? : ; pt . ‘ 
of Stat 


. : ’ > Expenditures, with instructions, as follows: ‘* To repor 
, (and Lam as much in his confidence as any other} “ ap ere er ce : 7 ee bosicarodatea? bs Wk 
1 Pahte el ‘ : a bill making it the duty of the Secretary of the Senate 
member of this House,) I have never heard him utter one 1 ti eS fthe H PR tat; 
, A — ‘ 7* 4 an ne screcant-at-Aarms o e ouse oO epresentatives 
syilable on the provisions of the Turkish treaty—when eee as ee or > 
that treaty was presumed to be uader discussion in the ; with the aid of the Postmaster General, at the end of 
I at g resume o Db iwcder s Ssiol 1 the . 1 
a wy ry s on, to Make ar stimate, as near as possible 
ecret sessions of the Senate, the gentleman from Rhode | °*‘ ') a ee r $ , op ly aes ke 1 
OER PIE ES : - _| of the actual distance, in a direct line, of the residence of 
slant oo sents us with the revolting spectacle of going} : - al Fs ; 
nto an examinatic fits ovidions, Where. ds.dd a ‘teach member of the Senate, House of Representatives, 
i Lnination OF 1 a sions. ere, Sir, Gi ie} a ae : ‘ y ~ . ; i 
“i MB and delegate of a territory, from the seat of Government; 
gentleman from Rhode Island get his information From th eas ' ae : 
one of his friends—the editor of a newspaper——an unpri ) and that the mileage of the members of Congress and de- 
re ” ve oe me} ate e comn - heir accounts for tr: ‘ o he 
pled partisan, or one who had violated his ibecaaentl > d © computed, and ane = 3 ounts f r travelling t 
: 5 ed, accor r to such estimate. 
perjured Senator? Sir, I know not where the gentleman} °“s°% “°° ene. , P ae 1 
. . *.. he questio ing put on the propos ‘ecommit- 
mm Rhode Island obtained his information--he may take} oe : x sie > BP oe , = PD Pret a anee 
: : eH en s decided in the affirmat y yeas and nays— 
s choice of the . alternat ves; he may take eith r of his 1 was aeci i itil AIT ialive, v } San hays 
confidential friends, the editor, the parti san, or the Sena- 
tor, I made no charge then, I make none now; I put the 
> then, as I now put it, hypothetically. All I meant 
to convey--and with all deference t oe ntleman from Mr. WICKLIFFE submitte I ollowing resolution 
South Carolina, and the Spraker—all that my - ruag Resolved, That the Committ 1 ary rs be 
does convey, is this: if the gentleman from Rh« . Tslas tr 0 ing *H smissing from 
ceived his inte lligre nee frot a Senator of he 1 nit brevet com- 
s, then, sir, that Se: ! iolated his oath of 


y, and stood in the 


|} SUPERNUMERARY OF SEI AND CADETS. 


in- 


;? and upon such evidence would trely for] of fixing 
asa basis of any argum T 


rkish treaty. | of ad 
nator has placed himself in that unenvi- 
is a question the g man from Rhode lischarged 
’ er for himself—he may push that inquiry| actual service of th 
he pleases. | That they 
[The SPEAKER said there was no question b , appointm 
ise; a id rep ed lis fort | irousn 
man from South Carolina had made no charge against | And, al 
m. | facad ly, I \ 


Mr. CAMBRELENG repeated that he had uttered the] Mr wit KLIFI 


1 


ban’ e Be ; f 
is atti dt Lit as am C 


) 
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H. or R.} Supe rnumerary Chews. and Cadets. [Jan. 19, 1831, 


sire that it should | receive . the deliberate attention of the  enekins company; of course, upon a Tenens calculat 
Committee on Military Affairs, and every member of this} but few, if any, of the cadets, after June, 1831, will be en 
House; and, when so considered, he confidently believed | titled to a brevet commission. I would respe ctfully sug- 
that its principles would be carried out by the efficient! gest if some rule, different from the present, be not 
action of Congress. It is possible, said Mr. W., that i| necessary to restrict, for the future, brevet lieutenant ap- 
have imbibed erroneous opinions and imprope r preju-| pointments, retaining only so many as might supply th 
dices against the present organization of the Military Aca-| probable vacancies which would occur within the yes 
demy. (mean no reflection upon the conduct of those | ‘he number of promotions to the army from this cor; 
whose business it is to superintend its management. ) If} for the last five years, has averaged ‘about tw enty-two 
I have been in error, the most laborious investigation and| while the number of graduates for the same period | 
deliberate re flection have not enabled me to c orrect the } been at an average of forty. This excess, which is an 
opinions heretofore expressed; but every day’ s results| ally increasing, has placed eighty-seven in waiting until 
tend, more and more, to convince me that C ons gress should] vacancies shall take place; and shows that, in the next 
review its legislation upon this subject. | yes ar probably, and in the succeding -one cert ude, the: 
By the act of 1802, what is now called West Point} | will be an excess beyond what the existing law authori 
Academy, was organized for a particular purpose. It/to be commissioned. There will then be one hundred and 
was designed as a nursery, a school of practice for the|six supernumerary brevet second heutenants appurtenant 
junior officers ofthe army. As a military institution pure-|to the army, at an annual expense to the Government of 
ly, I am its friend and advocate; as a school for the edu-|eig rhty thousand dollars.” 
cation of the youth of the country generally, of one cl: ss, | Now, sir, I put the question to the members of 
and that the wealthy and politic ally influential, and at|House, and to the Secretary of War, does the count 
public e a I am opposed to it. I will not now, sir, need these supernumerary officers in time of p 
detain the House by a statement of the reasons whic! h hi ve | Does it comport with a sound and practical economy t 
conducted my mind to its present results. | maintain, at an annual expense of eighty thousand dollars, 
By the act to which I have referred, the corps of engi-}one hundred and six young men, whose services are not 
neers then in service, with one chief and six assistant « n-} needed by the Government? I say not needed, if you wil 
gineers, were stationed at West Point, and organized} |keep the officers of companies at their posts, if you will 
into a school for the education and instruction of the|not withdraw the captains of companies from the perforn 
junior officers of the army. The President was authorized | ance of service in the line, and attach them to ) the stafl 
to appoint ten cadets only, who were to be stationed at} These supe rnumerarie sare annually increasing. Thirty 
West Point, and be attached to the army, to be paid six- three more are to be added next June—what wi ll you 
teen dollars per month, and two rations per day. The|with them? Of what service to the country are th 
whole corps was not to exceed twenty officers, one colo- | For one, I say, dismiss them; let them go home, and, if 
nel, one lieutenant colonel, two majors, four captains, four| they cannot do be tter, go to work. 
lieutenants, and four second lieutenants. This, I believe,| There is, sir, one other proposition in the resoluti 
in the time of Mr. Jefferson, that good old time of practical about which | feel much solicitude, and will add a f 
republi can economy, constituted the Military Academy.|remarks. Under the present regulations of the ar 
In 1803, the President was authorized to appoint one teac h-|and by c onsequence of this supernumerary corps of % 
er of the French language, and one teacher of drawing, | cond lieutenants by brevet, the power of the Pres de nt 
&e. In 1812 ; one professor of natural and moral philoso- | appoint an Officer in the line of the army from and amo 


phy, one professor of mathematics, one profe sor of vere meritorious non-commissioned officers of the army, 


( 


engineering, with assistants, and the number of cadets|taken away. Sir, no man can enter the army of his c¢ 
then limited, or rather extended, to two inndied and} try, however w ell deserving and well qualified, unless he 
fifty. |shali have been so fortunate as to have received a diploma 
I have thus, Mr. Speaker, given in brief the organiz a-|at West Point. 1 would leave the Executive at liber ty 


tion and progress of this institution up to 1812. With|seek talents and reward merit by appointments to suba 
any further alterations, additions, and details, I will not] tern officers in the army, wherever he can find them. At 
trouble the House. When the cadets shall have received| present, sir, no matter what may be the merits and q 
a regular degree from the academical staff, the President] fications of a non-commissioned officer, no matter whiat 
is required to confer upon them the rank of second lieu-| may have been his deeds of valor and daring, promot 
tenants, by brevet commission, and attach them to the ito him (the highest reward of the soldier) is denied by 
army, with the pay and emoluments of second lieutenants. | the laws of that country he so gallantly defends. If 5 
What has this official nursery produced in the space of} cut off all hope from the non- nenienal officers of r 
eighteen years’? I do not refer to the hundreds who, | army, you will, in time, destroy its moral force. I belies 
having received their education at public expense, have| it has had a tendency, a very powerful tendency, to less 
retired to civil pursuits—I refer to the number who have] its physical force. 

clung to the army, and still cling to it, and are called; We have felt the effects, and witnessed the losses bot 
supernumerary officers. If they are supernumerary, by|of men and money, by desertion from the army. Many} 
which I understand a greater number than js warranted) and various have been the causes assigned for this pra 
by law, or required in the service, Iam for getting rid) tice, and as multifarious have been the remedies Proj poses 
of them as soon as possible. My reflections, sir, have taught me to believe that on 

I will call the attention of the House to a single passage} great cause of the increase of this evil may be fairly trace 
in the report of the Secretary of War, at the present ses-| to the practice of taking the captains from their ap} 
sion. By that re ‘port, we are told that, priate service at the head of their companies, and cont 
“By the act of 1818, the President of the United States| ring upon them staff appointments, and of the want of a 

is directed to confer upon the graduates of this academy| power in the Executive to reward, by promotion, the 









the appointment of brevet lieut. nants. Already there are! meritorious of the non-commissioned officers of the army 
ghty-seven supernumerary officers th us created, and whe} Every man who knows any thing of the actual servi 
cannot now be provided for in the line of the army. In/ must admit the importance of so inconsiderable an officer 
June next there will probably be thirty-three more added, | as the orderly sergeant of a company. In my estimation he 
which will produce an excess of fourteen over the number! ranksin real utili ty anc lefficien cy, inthe promoti on of order, 
authorized. Th ie law prohibits the brevet appointments/and the diffusion of a correct mili tary and moral feeling 


“ 
of a greater number than one hundred and six—one for among a soldiers, next to the captain. No company |s 
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al sieataaiit -d, well disciplined, unless both of the se | 
officers are talented and efficient within the sphere of | 
their duty. How important is it, then, that your non-com- 
missioned officers should be men of correct moral habits, | 
possessing a military feeling and spirit. These you will | 
not have, under your present reguls ation. They have not 
that strong ince ntiv e to action, that powerful stimulus to 
the military man, the hope of promotion, to propel them | 
in the discharge of their duty. They are content if they 
so demean themselves as to escape censure or punishment, 
and leave the men to the government of their own idle 
and dissipated passions; thus destroying what I call the 
moral force of the rank and file of your army; and deser- 
tion and crime are the inevitable consequences. Some 
of our best company officers, during the late war, had the 
honor—I call it an honor, sir—of having been promoted 


i 


from the ranks of the army. They fought for their com- | 
missions, won them, and cid not disgrace the late war. 
Ours, I believe, sir, is the only country at this time with 


which I have any — ntance, where the avenue to pro- | 
motion is block« ked, et 
numerary offic ers 

Chere are other subjects of much importance, 
the resol about which I forbear to 
this time. I have made these stions, 
ey W lead others, and particular 
Military > Affairs, to a minute 
cent! ¥y given, and now a measure of real re 
trenchment and reform; and I hope we shall meet with no 
opposition from a quarter where I think them so much 
nee ded. 


Mr. DRAYTON sai 
man from Kentucky, 


embraced 

say any thing 
=e. and hope | 
ly the Committee on 
gation. I take the hint 


in ution, 
at 1e su 


L 


investi 





propose 


1 that the 
| Mr. 


fact ated by the ge ntle- 
Wiexuirrs, that eighty thou 


sand dollars were appropriated for the pay and emoluments | 
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the number of officers at present in the army siniaiea’ 
the wants of the service. In proof of this, he referred 


| wentlemen to the Register, which would show that scarcely 


a single company had its complement of officers upon 
duty with it. If officers are taken from the line for the 
istaff, these deficiencies of company officers must exist, 
| unles ss a new military organization should be adopted. If, 
by this organiz ation, officers transferred to the staff vacat- 
led their commissions in the line, as these vacancies must 
ibe supplied, the number of the officers would be in- 
jcreased instead of being diminished, unless the number 
jof officers to a company should be reduced, which he 
believed would be impolitic and injurious. 

Whether it would be expedient, in order to prevent 
desertion, or to infuse a spirit of emulation into the non- 
commissioned officers, to hold out to them the prospect of 
commissions, was a proposition to which he [Mr. D.] had 
not particularly turned attention. However this 
|might be, as the President could not create officers of 
the army, but only appoint them, when authorized by law, 
as by law he was to appoint the cadets, after they had 
leraduated to the number of one hundred and six, consti- 
ituting all who could be added to the army, the existing 
\legislation must be altered, before a power could be vested 
in the President to promote non-commissioned officers, or 
to confer commissions upon any other persons than the 
icadets. Mr. D. added, that he had not risen for the 
purpose of entering into an argument upon the subjects 
|contained in the resolution, but merely to correct some 


| 


his 


vy } 
5 


Laat 


|misconceptions which, it seemed to him, the gentleman 
\from Kentucky labored under. When that resolution 
| came before the Committee on Military Affairs, he should 


ihave the opportunity to examine the several topics which 
jit embraced. 

















of brevet second lieutenants, was certainly correct; but} Mr. WICKLIFFE rejoined. I was well apprised, said 
that these officers performed no duties, and rendered no|he, of the fact that these eighty-seven supernumerary 
seTvices, was erroneously stated. They performed all the |second lieutenants were, in theory and in name, attached 
duties, and rendered all the services, of second lieutenants |to the army, and that some of them did actually perform 
in the line: why, then, shall they not be entitled to the |dity; but, sir, where were the captains, the first and 
same compensation’ So far from their not performing the |second heutenants of the companies’? If they had been 
duties appropriate to their rank, it appeared from a docu- at their post,they could have performed the service assign- 
ment submitted to this House at its last session, that, in ajed to these junior subalterns. If you take the captans 
ecent expedition against the Pawnees and other i lians, jand make staff officers of them, and give the command 
one of them commanded a company. When evet se- lof companies to these young, (and without meaning any 
ond lieutenants acted in this capacity, could it w vith pro- |the slightest reflection upon them) inexperienced officers, 
priety be said that the public money was usclessly lavished |you do affect essentially the organization, harmony, and 
upon them? Brevet second lieutenants, who had graduated jefficiency of the army. 
at West Point, were annexed to the army, by the positive} Whenacaptain quits the command of a company, and 
provision of a law, with the restriction that their appoint- |secks a stafl appointment, he is governed by one of two 
ments should not exceed one to each company in the ser-|motives, (perhaps both,) cither to avoid the fatigue, 
vice, by which not more than one hundred and six could |labor, and hardships ef doing duty in the line, or to obtain 
receive commissions. an incre f his pay. He shouldthen lose his rank in 
W th respect to the Militarv Academy, he agreed with |the line, and allow others, will remain and perform 
the gentleman from Kentucky, that the number of cadets |duty, to rise. Do this,and you will promote the moral 
v educated there was beyond the wants of the army, |force of the army You will promote harmony and good 
or would soon be so. There are now eighty-seven brevet |feecling, and destroy that jealousy which this practice 
second licutenants; and it was probable after the next!ever engenders, so baneful in its effec 1 am pleased 
promotion of the cadets from the first class > it aoe W ie to learn that the honorable chairman of the Committ 
mber of one hundred and six would be at dto the jon Military Affairs [Mr. Drayton] agrees with me that 
veral regiments As to that part of the ge« enti n iat the number of stucents at West Point should be reduced. 
resolution which related to West Point, he [Mr. D.]|Then nd p pal object Mr. Jefferson had in view 
had antic pated the object of the entleman, by submit- jin ¢! establishment of that institution, seems to have 
ting a resolution, calling upon the Secr tary to inform | been lost sight of. Instead of its now being a school for 
this House iether the number of cadets educated at the | the purposes of the army only, it has becot free 
Military Academy was not excessive, w} n compared w th |national ac \ ne students of that academy 
the purpos« which that institution was established; | receive their educat t pul lic ex] se, 1 1 for it 
and, if such she *the case, to reporta plan for their |too at the 1: f sixteen d ars ] oy th, t out of 
re uc n, and an organization corresponding with such four of them return to their homes a me pro- 
iterat iS aS might be necessary Hi M: DvD.) } 1 | fessior It w re to have a nat ve! vy, let us 
moved this resol ition for the ormat } of the er r ylish it , and neé AN 1 5 of th 
tee, of which he was a member; and that « ymmmittee, upon | constit by means © y supporting 
receiving the report of the Secret ary of War, would deubt-|an army, t promot of ed by the Federal 
less act upon it. Mr. D. observed, that he did not think | Governm« Id hese th u rstoc ry 
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the aaah, 
educate at public expense, and pay them for i 
dred and fifty young men, annually select ache as the 
dents of West Point “Academy ever have and ever will be, 
then I am content. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, a motion was made, 
and prevailed, for the House to go into committee, for the 
purpose of attending the 


TRIAL 


The House accordingly resolved itself into 
tee of the Whole, Mr. Manrin being called to the chair, | 
and proceeded to the Senate. 

At three o’clock the Committee ofthe Whole returned, 
and the Speaker resumed the cha! 


and when un heannted: if they are oo to 
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‘Trial of Juc lee Peck. Relief Vessels. — Mileage cof Me bare of Congress. J aw. 20, 1831. J 
the intention of cmbidrshesling the bill that he had made n 
, two hun-| the proposition to amend. p 
stu-| [Mr. SPEIGHT here denied having charged him y it 
ithat intention; he had stated that, in his opinion, suc! d 
| would be the effect of his amendment. } t 
Mr. CHILTON continued. He thought that the ame: t 
|ment should be adopted; that it was calculated to subserye t 
the- public interests. It was true, when he first introduc: \ 
this measure of retrenchment, he was not as well acqua ' 
ed with matters and things as he now is; but he was ‘ 
a Commit-|of the opinion that, by proper economy, six dollars r 
diem would be an adequate compensation; but, at al t 
levents, such has been the improvements in the mod t 
| travelling by stages and steamboats, that all, he presumed, Q 
{would admit six dollars for every twenty "miles actual) ] 
| travelled would be ample compensatio n. Twenty n 
| was not a day’ $ journe; y on horseback; indeed, forty mil | 











Mr. CAMBRELENG (pursual it to notice which he| Was a mode crate day’s journey. It could not, theref 
' gave in the morning) moved that the House go into com-} be doubte d, that six dollars would be sufficient for all t] 
mittee on the bill from the Senate, to authorize the em-|« xpenses incurred in travelling twenty miles in an; t 
ployment of certain relief vessels, and app ropriating | of — country. While the present law exists, he wou! 
$15,000 therefor. receive the pay which it allowed, and no more; but h 
Mr. WICKLIFFE thought this a bill that ought not to} p! ledgedl himself to his constituents to et deavor to re] 
pass without discussion; and as it was late, and the House | this law, and to retrench this branch of public expe: 
thin, he moved an adjournm ent. ture; and like all pledges that he adil, ‘he would 
The question was put, and a majority voted against ad-| every exertion to redeem. When he had done so, he fi 
' journing; but there ap alate no quorum, | that he had done his duty to his conscience, his constit: 
in The House adjourned. jents, and his country. In charging mileage, he said 
: suilianeion | would appear that each branch of the National L egislat 
Tavuesat, Jaxvakt 20. | hi ad exceeded the respective distane es when computed 
aes s , Pay east S Ea cs {on the nearest mail route, with, perhaps, only thirt 
MILEAGE OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. | exceptions. . 
: Mr. HALL, from the Committee on Public Expen-| He charged, however, no improper intention to 
ditures, reported the following bill; which was twice}member, but was inclined to believe that others, |] 
' read: himself, had inadvertently been guided by former chat 
“¢ Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the| and calculations of distance. 
Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-arms of the Mr. YANCEY, of Kentucky, said he hoped tl t} 
House of Representatives, with the aid of the Postmaster| amendment, which proposes to reduce the pay of 
General, at the end of every session of Congress, to make} members of Congress to six dollars per day, and six ¢ 
an estimate, as nearly as possible, of the actual distance, | lars for eve ry twenty miles’ travel in going to and fro 
in adirect line, of the residence of each member of the|the seat of Government, will be adopted, and that 
5 Senate, House of Representatives, and delegate of a} shall not talk so much about re trench ment and reduc 
territory, from the seat of Government; and that the} « xpenses, and give so little proof of bei ing in reality, 
mileage of members of Congress and delegates be com-| our actions. I am supra d to hear the gentleman fi 
puted, and their accounts for travelling be settled, ac-| Ne rth Carolina say that he will vote for the reducti 
; cording to such estimate.” | contemplated in this amendment, if in a separate bill, 
‘ Mr. CHILTON proposed to add to the bill the follow-! will not when united with this; I consider, sir, that | 
ay ing section: measures are right, and conscquently should pass, « 
. **.Ind be it further enacted, That, from and after the} conjointly or separately. J, sir, have given pledges 
PS passage of this act, the pay of members of the Senate,! my constituents, which were elicited by their interros 
A House « : Representatives, and delegates of territories, tories propounded to me, that I would endeavor to ef 
¥ shall be at the rate of six dollars per day for each day’s| fect the reduction asked for in this amendment, and I was 
caidas on the busin ess of tl Senate or House of) much gratified that the question was asked me, if | 
8 Representatives; and six dollars for every twenty miles’} would be for reducing, because it gave me an of port 
travel to and from the seat of Government, estimated) nity to manifest my willingness to promote a measure of 
oe : according to the rule established in this act.” economy, which I was and am sincerely in favor of; and 
. Mr. CHILTON did not intend to say one we rd on this I should be glad that my views on public measure 
me amendment, unless called on by some member of the! corresponded with that of gentlemen in this House. Bi 
af Ho. for explanatior He was desirous that each mem-| when the sovereign people whom I represent wish am 
* ber of the amendment should stand on its own individual! sure, I, with great pleasure, advocate and support t] 
ki; merits; and for that purpose he uld mov division of ll, whether it is agreeable to this House or not; : 
the position to limit the charge for! sir, { should wish the stentorian voice of an indignant p¢ 
mileage te every enty miles, he had no} ple to spe ak into insignificance and retirement, and t! 
:% doubt wo prol n of all. too, in strains of thunder, that representative who wot 
: ir. SP sed 3 that t tion | dare to violate the known will of the people. Sir, it 
Was | ch we only t a e very vital principle of republics, that the will of 
th uit ie pe of riginal te} majority shall prevail, and none willdare assert, here ¢ 
pro} 11101 ; willis t rt it t the! elsewhere, that the sov« reign pec ple of this land are} 
HH had already spent t uch tin t} capable of wise self-government; and as the peo] 
:! t mileage, and it w that tl oul om I have the honor to represent, will, as they hav 
‘ dis} d of. right to do, demand of me a faithful redemption of my 
Mr. CUIL'TON bogged leave t te len pledges, I trust, sir, that my conduct on this occasi¢ 
D ; will meet their approbation, which is what I and every 
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Jan. 21, 1831.] Relief Vessels.-- Military Academy.—The Impeachment.— Mileage of Members, 





[H. or R. 


member ought arduously to aspire to. Sir, we talk alas to take the sense of the House on the first member ol 
great deal of trying to bring our ship of State back to|the resolution: 

its republican tack. Now that we have a good and| ‘The question being put, the first paragraph of the re- 
democratic statesman at the helm, let us march boldly | solution was agreed to, as follows: 

to the mark, and not flinch when there is an effort} ‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be 
made to reduce unnecessary expenses; and as we have|instructed to inquire into the expediency of dismissing 
the fixing our own compensation, «nd as the six dollars|from the army the supernumerary lieutenants by brevet 
would be what it was in the geod old halcyon days of| commission.” 

pure republicanism, when the great Washington was in The question was then taken on agreeing to the re- 
the Presidential chair, and the illustrious Jefferson, his|mainder of the resolution, and was also agreed to, in the 
right hand man, was Secretary of State, that compensa- | following form: 

tion was deemed sufficient, and now that we are aiming} ‘* That the committee also inquire into the expediency 
to get back to good old times, let us demonstrate by our] of fixing the age between seventeen and twenty-one years 
actions that our professions of economy are sincere. As |as the period of admission into the West Point Academy; 
I said before, sir, as we are the only people that can fix|and that all the graduates, from time to time, at that insti- 
and reduce our wages, and as I verily believe them too/jtution, shall be discharged from the army when not need 
high, let us not make an ostentatious display of frugality |ed in the actual service of the country. 

ind economy in our public expenses; and when a reduc-} “ That they inguire into the expediency of authorizing 
tion of what 1 Geem extravagant, is so perfectly tangible | appointments m the line of the army from the merito- 





> 





in our power, let us show that our professions of re-|rious non-cormunissioned officers of the army. 

trenchment are not a mere empty soand. | **And, also, of reducing the number of cadets m said 
Mr. CARSON said that, for his own part, he had no- | ac ilemy, now authorized by law.”? 

thing to do with the motives of the gentleman from Ken- Mr. }LEIPER laid on the table the following: 


tucky, in submitting his amendment; neither had he any Revolved, ‘That the Postmaster General be requested to 
concern respecti the pledge which that member had |cosimunicate to this House the causes of the irregularity 
viven to his constituents, or to the redemption of that|of the arrival of the Eastern mail; to what the failure is 
pledge as fiad been promised. A statement had be ‘nj attributable; and what remedy can be provided to pre- 


made, that, with the exception of fourteen cases, all the vent this delay. 








other charges for mileage had been overrated. This} Ins ibmitting the foregoing resolution, 
statement is erroneous. TI had occasion during the last | Mr. LEIPER said he begged leave to be explicitly un- 
} 


> ° . . . serasl > ‘ ° "* . > ; . 

session to correct a similar statement. ‘he gentleman} Gerstood that, in offering this resolution to the House, he 
rT Pane t 1 . = : . ‘ 4 - 
from Kentucky has no doubt been led into the error by \did not, in the remotest manner, intend to convey an) 


} . wT ~¢ ln 1 . ’ P «th, > + } . er 
the incorrect calculations of the Post Office Department, |censure, or attach any blame to the Postmaster General, 


re, 




















wt oh } } } — rn Y y > ; . | } ' . ‘ > 
to which he has referred, and upon this he has indirect'y | or the contractors on thismailroute. A report was mad 
censured the whole Congress, with the exception of one}to this House on the 12th day of February, 1827, by th 
SEQAUOT, AOC CMUMCER: MEMDEFS.  MOW, Bits Act ording to} predecessor of Mr. Barry; his wish now was to elicit any 
the nost offi tatement. the difference be e : ss cell : - "ec uchin 
ane post offi statement, the difference between thy post!new information the department could present touching 
t . tm . omy | . . “1 Soyer. | | ‘ + os » . ; ; . 
rf) nH e of my cofleague, |Mr. Connen,] (Brutus Fords post/a subject which was one of considerable public interes}. 
ince.’ ¥ , ' . .% . ey . . ' = 
“Cy 4 t 4 ne, (t leasan Gardens, ) is only three and | L lire resolution was adopted on the follow day.) 
thalf miles, when, in fact, the distance is near eiehty t} eaten ak nae ss etial : 
ry neon Palgarvnghoragere 2 re ae ot THE IMPEACHMENT. 
s insufferable, , that such censure should be thrown out ia ‘ . >: . 
h fal i 1 only rise to correct thi Fhe House then resolved itself into » Committee of the 
ost) : < nis ' ' ’ . 
league are concerned (Whole, and proceeded tothe Senate, to attend the trial 
g for the previous questio 1.08 the impeachment of Judge Peck. Having returned, 

l *!the committee reported progress, and 

“ha TT 41) hiel —_ } . The House adjor rned. 

rh main question (which prec] ide + or puts aside i ora 
umendinents’ was then tak n, and the bill was ordered to : a faatt. 2 

engrossed for a third readine to ‘a | FPribvay, January 21. 

4 nowt 
RELIEF VESSELS. MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 
' . . * *s ; . , 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to renew the motion which rhe engrossed bill ‘to establish a uniform mode cf 
he made yesterday to go into Committee of the Whole, computing: th m leage of members of Congress, and dek 
und take up the bill from the Senate to empower the Pre gates from territories,” was read the third time; and the 
} t , Z ‘ - } + ° »" i t; yr) hy yr te. . 

lent of the United States to send relief vessels on our | Tes" g stated on its passage, 
maritime coast. He said the measure proposed was an)... Mr. CHILTON required the yeas and nays on the que 


t of humanity, and called for a speedy decision by the |" and they were ordered by the House. 










i use. Whatever might be its opinion, he hoped the | Mr. TUCKER requ sted information as to the time 
: uw uld now be cons:dered. jWhen the bill, if it passed, would take effect. He pre- 
in order to go into Committee of the Whole, it be-|S2™ d hot till the next session of Congress; in which 
n bessary to suspend the different orders of the day, |°48*> 4 should be averse to passing the bill 
ich required a vote of two-thirds of the members pre-| rhe SPEAKER replied that, if the bill should pass, | 
eal would take eff ct upon th present Congress. 
{ he question being pat on the suspension, it was de-| Mr. FUCKER withdrew his opposition; and 
lin the negative—yeas 103, nays 39. lhe question was then put on the passage of the bill, 
MILITARY ACADEMY. jatnh ; : is determined in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, 
rr a % i :. 4 . 1. os 4 > os o vs 
a7 a ; “9 mor erday submitted by Mr. Wickuirre | pS Mowre. Alexander, Allen, Alst Ds Anderson, 
lic, MAY TON was ehliled to the Moun bokvaciie [tanee Bie Ee Apietie sae &. Barker, Bogie Par 
Rae's n , See Phas th yoame: Blair, John Blair, B ckee, B on, Borst, Bouldin, 
oe p sideration of resolu- Bro lhead, Cahoon, Cambreleng, Campbell, Chandler, 
<: , th | a nak n he inten led ji lton, Claib rne, Clay, Coke, Cooper, Crawford, 
7 S i s into which the gene | ¢ reig ton, Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, John Davis, 
nf uck } l would con-|Deberry, Deuny, Desha, De Witt, Doddridge, Dorsey, 


1) 


tt himself with moving for a dis f the question, so) Draper, Drayton, Duncan, Fager, Farll, Horac 
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on i ae celica ae vo 
H. or R.] Pay of Members.— ae Judiciary. i AW. 22, 24, 25, 1831 - 
Se SS stn - = = ~ - —_———— ~ - Ja 
Everett, Findlay, Ford, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gilmore,| On this motion a ie bate of some length took place, 
Gordon, Green, Hall, Halsey, Hodges, Holland, Hoff-|which Messrs. DRAYTON, SUTHERLAND, HAL 
man, Howard, Ihrie, Inge rsoll, polio sr ly Johns, Cave} WHITTLESEY, CHILTON, and CARSON, engag: 
Johnson, Kincaid, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Mr. CARSON, as he said, in order to put the qu m 
Letcher, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Malla-|to rest, and to puta stop to debate, moved to lay Ww 
ry, Martin, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis M: axwell, McCreery, |resolution on the table. to 
McCoy, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg,| On this motion Mr. CHILTON remuree the yeas «1 th 
Nuckolls, Overton, Patton, Pearce, Polk, Potter, Ram-|nays, and they were ordered accordingly by the Ht e 
sey, Rencher, Richardson, Roane, Russel, Sanford, Scott, | Being taken, ‘they stood--yeas 50, nays 135. me 
W.B Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, Smi ith, So the House refused to lay the subje ct on the tabl 19 
Speight, Spencer, Sprigg, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Tay-| A message was received from the Senate, info n 
lor, Test, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Tracy, | that that body was now sitting as a high court of uN 
Trezvant, Tucker, Verplanck, Washington, Wayne, | peachment: where upon, 
Weeks, C. P. W hite, Wilde, Williams, Wingate, Yancey, The House resolved itself into a Committee of | u 
Young.—-129. Whole, and proceeded to the Senate, to attend the tr 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bailey, Barnwell, Crane, Crownin-|of the impeachment of Judge Peck. Having retur 
shield, Dickinson, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward|the committee reported progress; and u 
Everett, Finch, Grennell, Haynes, Hughes, Huntington, The House adjourn ed. 7 
Jennings, Kendall, Kennon, Perkins King, Leiper, Mar- _ : 
tindale, McIntire, Pettis, Picrson, Rose, Henry R. Storrs, Monpay, Janvany 24. " 
W. L. Sn Strong, Vance, Vinton, Whittlesey, Wil- 7, THE JUDICIARY. ‘ 
son.—-30. 
So the bill passed, and was sent to the Senate for con- . DAVIS, of South Carolina, from the Comn , 
currence. the Sh liciary, submitted a report from the majorit; ; 
The following joint resolution was re: a, the third time: ie: committee, on the question > rere aling the 25th 
‘¢ Resolved, 9c. That the rules of each House shall be|tion of the judic iary act of 1789, accompani ied bya 
so amended, as to make it the imperative duty of the| * to repeal the 25th section of the judiciary act of 3 
Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-arms of the | Se ptember, 1789.” ; 
House of Represent: atives to ascertain, at the end of every cS Mr. BUCHANAN, from the same committec, wa ; 
session of Congress, from each Senator, member, or dele jsirous to present the report of the minority of the « 
gate from a territory, the number of days which he may | mittee ; but the Spraxenr stated that the question must f 


have been absent from, and not in attendance upon, the| be put on the reading of the bill. 
business of the House; and, in settling the accounts of| The bill was then Tead a first time, and a motion 1 
Senators, members, and delegates, the re shall be deduct-| for its second reading; whe: 1 
ed from the account, or amount of pay for ¢ a session,} Mr. BUCHANAN again moved for leave to } 
at the rate of eight dollars per day for every day any | the report of the minority of the committee; but 
member of cither House, or delegate, shall a ie been ab-| iC) air stated that, as the House could not entertai: 
sent, except by order, on business of the House to which | motions at a time, that made by the gentleman | 
he belongs, or in consequence of ieee: | Pennsylvania was not now in order. He could 
The question bejpg upon its passage, a brief debate] opportunity hereafter to present the report. 
took place between Messrs. THOMPSON, of Georgia, Mr. DODDRIDGE moved the rejection of the 
HALL, GORMAN, SUTHERLAND, TUCKER, «und! on his motion demanded the yeas and nays. 
DRAYTON, upon the form of the resolution, and its effect The SPEAKER stated that the question would | 
upon the rules, kc. Pending the remarks of the latter | now g iving the bill its second reading; and, if the He 
gentleman, a message was received from the Senate, in- | refiused to crder it to be read a second time, it 
forming the House that that 


was now sitting as aj amount toa re ie ction of it. 
court of impeachment: wher 


On the motion to read a second time, Mr. Dt 








The House resolved itself into a Committ f | DRIDGE demanded the yeas and nays: pending 
. l ’ | 7 ° . 
Whole, Mr. Martin in the chair, and proceeded to the} demand, 
Senate, to attend the trial of Judg« Peck. Havir g re-| A mess g was received from the Senate, inf 
turned, the committee reported progress; and then jthat that body was now sitting as a high court o! 


| peachment: whereupon, 
eeceseataines Fhe House the h, on motion, resolved itself into a ¢ 


Sarurpay, January 22. mittee of the Whole, and proceeded to the Sent 


PAY OF MEMBERS 


The House adjourned. 


jattend the trial of the impeachment of Judge P 
Having returned, the committee reported progré 


The House having resumed the consideration of th« The House adjourned. 
joint resolution relative to the pay of members of Congress, 
Mr. HALL moved to recommit the resolution to the ‘Turspay, January 25. 


Committee on Public Expenditure s, with instructions to THE JUDICIARY. 
report a bill, provicang—** That it shall be the ae rativi 

duty of the Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-arms After disposing of 
of the House of Representatives to ascertain, at the end of| bill yesterday reported from the Committee on th 
every session of Congress, from each member of Congress, | ciary, **to repeal the 25th section of the judiciary 
or delegate from a territory ,» the number of day s which he] 1789,” was taken up—the question being on ord 
may have been absent from, and not in attendance upon, | bill to a second reading. 

the business of the House; and, in settling the accounts of Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, hoped the bill 
Senators, members, and delegates, there shall be deduct-} be allowed now to be read the second time, and 
ed from the account, or amount of Pay for each session, | would be made the order of thé day for ‘Tuesday | 
at the rate of eight dollars pet 

member of either House, or dek egate, shall have been The SPEAKER said the bill could not take that « 
absent, except by order, on business of the House to which| unless the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Donpri 


he belongs, or in consequence of sickness.” | would consent to withdraw his opposition 


a variety of morning busines 


, 





| 
| 
} 





y for every day any| which motion he made. 








Jan. 25, 1830. ] 


Mr. DODDRIDGE would not consent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the House. He said the 
measure proposed was one of great importance, and he 
wished to give an opportunity for members of the House 
to express their opinions on it freely and fully, and that 
their remarks might be sent to the people. He was op- 
posed to hasty legislation on important matters; but if the 
rentleman from Virginia would withdraw his opposition 

the second reading, he would move to postpone the 

ynsideration of the bill to Tuesday next. Such a mo- 
ion, he presumed, would not be in order now. 

The SPEAKER--No. ‘The Chair will read the rule of 
the House, for the information of gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER here read the rule, as follows:] 

“The first reading of a bill shall be for information; 
ind, if opposition be made to it, the question shall be, 
‘Shall this bill be rejected” If no opposition be made, 
or if the question to reject be negatived, the bill shall go 
to its second reading without a question.” 

Mr. DODDRIDGE now consented to withdraw his op- 
osition. 

Mr. BATES inquired whether, if the consideration of 
the bill was postponed to Tuesday next, it could then be 

msidered in Committee of the Whole. 

rhe SPEAKER said, that, after the bill had been read 
1 second time, it could go to a Committee of the Whole, 
rr be otherwise disposed of, as the House might direct. 

Mr. MARTIN said, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


OF DEBA'TES IN CONGRESS. 


The Judiciary. 


He should not have made the objection to the second read- 
ing, but that he might subject the bill to debate, intending 
himself fully to discuss it. 

Mr. RAMSEY asked how this bill came to be reported. 
Was there any petition or any instruction to the commit- 
tee to bring this subject now before the House? If the 
people of the United States do not ask us to do this thing, 
said he, we ought not to take it up at all 

Mr. DANIEL said that the Judiciary committee had 
been instructed, by a special resolution, to inquire into 
the expediency of repealing or modifying the 25th sec- 
tion of the judiciary act; and, on considering the subject, 
they had come to the resolution that it ought to be re- 
pealed. Mr. D. had no objection to the proposed post- 
ponement for a week, by which time every member 
would be prepared to express his opinion upon it, he 
supposed. 

Mr. ARCHER said, if there was a majority of the 
House disposed to obtain a decision of this question, they 
could, at any time, get at it by going intoa Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, should it be refer- 
red, as hé thought it ought to be, to that committee, 
where it could be more freely discussed than in the House. 
This mode of disposing of the bill, he thought, was better 
suited also to the gravity and importance of the question, 
than the other mode proposed. 

Mr. MARTIN said he should not have risen again, but 
that the gentlemen from Virginia and Pennsylvania seemed 


had expressed his willingness to have a free and full dis-| to think that he was disposed to avoid a decision upon the 
cussion of the subject, and the gentleman from \ irginia | bill at the present session. Mr. M. said he had no such 


id no desire to smother it. 


ng for reasons why the bill should not take the ordinary 
course, but had heard none. The bill was one of vast 
nportance, and he was also in favor of a free and full 
liscussion. He should be sorry that the bill should take 
i course to prevent his hearing the views of gentlemen 
m the subject; and he was not sure that he should not 
ike part in a discussion himself. He did not intend now, 
iowever, to commit himself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had no disposition, on this or 
any other occasi 
natter before the 

inne hims lf, 


, to prevent the freest discussion of the 
House. It was for the purpose of as- 
on the contrary, that a question should be 
iken on this bill at the present session, that he had pro- 
sed its postponement to this day week. 
‘ome up for consideration, as business of course, on that 
lay. The bill will be, on that day, precisely in the situa- 
min which it is at this moment. It will stand higher 
on the calendar than it would do were we now to refer 
t t t of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
If, on that day, it should be thought an expedient course, 
‘bill can then’ be referred to a Committee’of the Whole 
nthe state of the Union, as well as now. We all know 
iat there are many subjects referred to the Committee of 
ic Whole on the state of the Union, and we know that 
there is a vast mass of lumber there too. If this subject 
referred to that committee, Mr. B. said, such an ex- 

sion of the opinion of this House upon it, as is due to 

's Importance, and must be expected by the nation, would 


\ : ; 
it be obtained at the present session. 


>a Committee 


He { Mr. M.} had been listen-| wish. 


But he could not but say that it was a little re- 
markable that a bill of this importance should be digposed 
of in a mode different from the treatment of any other 
bill since he had had a seat on this floor. ‘Was this the 
ordinary mode in which bills were opposed? The gen- 
tleman from Virginia had said that he had made the mo- 
tion to reject this bill, because it was a debatable one. 
ut certamly all would admit that, in Committee of the 
Whole, the discussion would be more full, more free, 
and over a wider field. Ifthe opinion entertained by the 
gentleman from Virginia, on this subject, was common 
to a majority of the House, he could at any time obtain 
a vote to go into committee upon it. The gentleman 
shakes his head: but he can, at any time, move to go into 


It would thus] committee on the state of the Union, because such a mo- 


tion has preference over any other. On the other hand, 
the advocates of the bill will not shrink from the inves- 
tigation of its object. They have no desire to avoid a 
decision upon it, and will unite with its opponents in 
bringing it on. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that, as one member of the 
House, he should be very much gratified to have this sub- 
ject discussed. But he wished to see the bill placed in 
such a situation as to allow of an amendment being offered 
to it, for a modification of the 25th section of the old law, 
which he should prefer to a total repeal of it. Let the bill 
be read a second time, said he, and then be postponed. 
When it should be again taken up, it would then be open 
to amendment. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said that he considered the mea- 


Mr. STORRS, of New York, asked whether the ques-|sure proposed by this bill to be of as much importance as 


nM upon the sec 


' 


ond reading 


or rejection of a bill was 
stion open to discussion 


a que Phe SPEAKER an- 
ered th If so, said Mr. S., then the gentle- 
nan from South Carolina, and all others, would have as 
full opportunity as they desired to debate it, without re- 
t ing itto a Co ninittee of the Whole. 
Mr. DODDRIDGE said that his objection to the second 
ling of the bill was prompted by the same motives as 
| d the of the gentleman from Penn- 
‘might have it in his power to debate 
bill. He ly to allow of 


rave way oni 
tponement, : no other purpose. 


it it was 


Peay 


course 


nd for 


if it were a proposition to repeal the Union of these States; 
and for that reason he could not, with his consent, suffer 
it to take the course of an ordinary bill. If the House 
should overrule the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. D. said he should then renew opposi- 
tion to the second reading of the bill 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that he should regret any 
delay by this House of a decision upon a question so mo- 
It of its overwhelming 
magnitude that he would have it acted upon forthwith. He 
did not believe that there was a gentleman within hearing 
of his voice, who had, at this moment, any doubt upon 


mentous as this. was because 
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his own mind as to what his vote would be on this ques- 
tion. It seemed desirable to him, in every view, that this 
question should be at once decided. : 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said he should vote in 
favor of postponement. 

{Here the hour for morning business expired. ] 

By leave of the House, Mr. BUCHANAN then presented 
the report of the minority of the Judiciary committee 
against the measure proposed, and that, together with the 
report of the majority of the committee, were ordered to 
be printed. 

JUDGE PECK. 

The hour of twelve was here announced by the Chair, 
and the House, in Committee of the Whole, Mr. Martin 
at its head, proceeded to attend the high court of im- 
peachment. Having returned, the committee reported 
progress; and 

The House adjourned. 


Wenpnrspay, Janvany 26. 
DUTIES ON IRON. 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of citizens of the 
city and county of Philadelphia—mechanics, employed in 
various branches of the manufacture of iron, viz. steam 
engine makers, anchor and chain smiths, shipsmiths, ma- 
chinists, founders, hardware manufacturers, edge tool 
makers, locksmiths, coach and wagon smiths, farriers, 
and blacksmiths, praying that such a modification of the 
existing tariff of duties on iron, as therein set forth, may 
be adopted; which memorial was, on motion, referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures. 


MILITIA OF THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, from the Committee on 
the Militia, reported a bill ‘*for the better organization 
of the militia of the District of Columbia; which was 
twice read. 


Mr. ‘THOMPSON then said that this bill was, he be-} 
inorable mover, however, to be, that the matter of 


lieved, of an unexceptionable nature, and its provisions 
were much needed by the people of this District. Among 


other things, it proposes to authorize the Secretary of 


War to select places of depot for the preservation of the 
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judged the case. 


|moreover, 
|most intelligent practical mechanics in the United St 
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District. 


Committee on Manufactures was opposed to a reductio; 
of the duties, not only upon iron, but upen crery oth 
article of import. Iron, he said, was an article of univer 
sal use and consumption; and when it was proposed to 
reduce the tax upon it, all the people were interested, and 
entitled to be heard without prejudice upon the subject 
Seeing that the Committee on Manufactures had prejudg 
ed the case, he moved to reconsider the vote referring 
the petition to that committee, in order that it might |. 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. RAMSEY expressed his hope that the propositio 
would not be reconsidered. The petition had gon 
the proper committee, raised for the express purpos: 
taking cognizance of matters of this kind. The genti 
man from North Carolina hac said it was wrong to ref 
a memorial upon any subject to a committee that had pr 
Allow me to say, said Mr. R., that t 
Committee of Ways and Means has as much prejud 
the case as the Committee on Manufactures. J cx 
consent that this petition shall take any other direct 
than that which has already been given to it. The C 
mittee on Manufactures is established by rule, and a; 
pointed by the Speaker expressly to take cognizanc: 
such questions. The Committee of Ways and Means 
established and appointed to devise the ways and n 
of bringing money into the treasury; and I have alwa: 
thought it not the proper committee to send questions 
this kind to. The Committee of Ways and Means ou; 
not to take cognizance of such matters, unless speci: 
sent to them; and, when so sent, they ought to n 
to be discharged from them, as not being within 
provinee. 

Mr. McDUFFIE (chairman of the Committee of Wa) 
and Means) said that, in reference to the matter of p: 
judging the question, the two committees referré 
were upon precisely the same footing. Ht was 
known, he said, that the Committee of Ways and M 
take one view of this subject, the Committee on M: 
factures another. He understood the object of th 


He underst 


petition should be fairly investigated. 
that one of the petitioners, perhaps one o! 


arms of the United States, placed in the hands of the|'5 now here, with materials and evidence prepared to : 


militia, and to employ persons to take care of the same; 


|tain his views before any committee te whom the m« 


; ‘ ef ,° ree . > poferre . Mir . esr 
but for these purposes it proposes no direct appropriation, |"al should be referred. All that Mr. McD. des:t 
though probably some expense might be the consequence. |Understand, therefore, was, whether the Commit 


Under these circumstances, Mr. T. inquired of the Speak- 
er whether the rules of the House would require,that the 
bill should go through a Committee of the Whole. 
SPEAKER answered in the negative.] It was considered 
so important that something should be dune on this sub- 
ject, Mr. T. said, that he wished to have the bill go toa 
third reading without delay. The bill of the last session 
on this subject contained some provisions which gave 
some little disquietude to some of the citizens. A con- 
vention of officers of the militia had, however, examined 
this bill, and some alterations had been made, but he 
thought not material ones, which made the bill more 
acceptable to the people. He moved that the bill be 
engrossed, and ordered to be read a third time. 

After a suggestion from the Chair, Mr. T. waived his 
motion, and the bill was made the special order of the day 
for Monday next, when the question will be upon order- 
ing it to be engrossec!. 

DUTIES ON IRON. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, adverting to a me- 
morial against the duty on iron, which had | this 
morning referred to the Committee on Manufactures, and 
alluding to the right of the people to petition this House, 
implying a right toa hearing upon their petition, said, that 
it was a well-known fact that a large proportion of the 


een 


jappointing of committees, and the specification of t) 


ibe 
+} 
Ul 


Manufactures would give a fair hearing to the memo 
ists. If they would, he hed no objection to the sub 


[The igoing to thal committee. 


Mr. MALLARY (chairman of the Committce o 
nufactures) referred to the rules of the House for 
} 
duties. He remarked, however, that, when partic 
subjects were referred to committees, they might b 


lfavor of a part of them, and have strong objections | 
loth« 
;committees, could not always know the sentiments of} 


r portions. The Speaker, in the appointm 

bers, nor could he tell to what particular decision t 
would come on the matters referred to their consid« 
tion. The question seemed to be, what was the pro} 


iduties to be performed by the Committee on Manu! 
jtures. 
|present case; he would say, nevertheless, that all matt 
ireferred to the committee of which he had the hon 


He {Mr. M.] was not disposed to prejudge th 


chairman, would receive the und vided attenti 
iat committee; and he should take great pleasure, ! 
as chairman of the committee and asa member oi t 
House, if the subject now under consideration was re! 
red to that committee, in directing his attention to it, 
giving it the fullest possible investigation. 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsvivania, made a 
tions against the reconsideration. He had 


few ol 
o doul 
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the House was japoned to act upon the subject, it w onl 
do so without considering whether any proposition con- 
cerning it came from one committee or another. For 
himself, he was opposed to the measure proposed, by 
whatever committee it mieht be recommended; and he 
still continued to think that the Committee on Manufac- 
tures was the committee to which it had been properly 
referred. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, of New York, said, after the de- 
claration made by the gentleman at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, that the subject would be fully 
investigated before that committee, he hoped the gen- 
7 man from North Carolina would withdraw his motion 
Mr. C. said, was one of the most important sub- 
jects ever presented to this House; and a proper inve sti- 
gation i into it wor ild show how imperfect 1 is this tariff of 
ours, which had been said to be one of the most pe rfect | 

in the world. These petitioners tell you that they arc 
tuxed twice the value of their manufacture, and that they | 
must be prostrated unless they get some relief from you. | 
It is thus seen how important is this inquiry y. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, of Connecticut, said that this was | 
not the time to determine whether the complaint of the 
memorialists be or be not well founded. But it would be} 
recollected that at the commencement of the session this 
whole subject had been referred to the standing Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, from whom the effect of the pro-| 
posed reference another committee Id be to take 
itaway. This, thought, was not 
rous procedure. The subject would, he had no 


his, 


to 


he 


wou 


doubt, 


receive, before the standing committee, a full and fair 1G. E vans, 
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Tuvurspay, January 27. 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution ‘relative to the pay of members of Congress,’ 
together wit h the motion to recommit tl resolution to 
the Committee on Public Expenditures, with certain in- 
structions. 

The yeas and nays were yesterday called for by Mr. 
Horr™ay, on the question; but this day the House refus- 
ed to order them. 

After some discussion, the previous 
manded, and the demand was 
[The effect of the previous question 
the motion for recommitment with 
the que stion directly before 
the joint resolution. ] 

The main question being put in the following form: 
‘*Shall the joint resolution pass?” it was determined 
ithe affirmative, as foll 

YEAS.—-M Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Ang Armstrong, Arnold, Noyes me irber, Barnwell, 

B: rs s, Bay lor, Beekman, J. Blair, Bockee, Boon, 
Be yuldin, Brodhea 1, Brown, Burges, Butman, Ca- 

‘ambreleng, Campbell, Ca Chandler, Chil 
Claiborne, Clay, Condict, Conner, Coop er, Cowles, 
Craig, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Cre on, Croche- 
j}ron, Daniel, t, W. R. Davis, a Denny, 
Dickinson, Doddridge, Dorsey, Dra 

can, Dwi ght, Eage Pr. Earll, Ellsworth, 
Everet Findlay, Finch, Ford, Forward 
Gordon, Hall, Hammons, 

Holland, Hoffman, 
iH, Thomas 
Johnson, Kendall, 
1, Perkins King, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, fo col 
Lent, Letcher, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Ma 
Martindale Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxw< 
McCreery, Mercer, Mitchell, Mone ll, Muhlet 
\ aa) \ erton, Pet tis, Polk, Potte1 Pow ers, 
r, Richardson, Roane, Russel ott, 
Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Sill, 

Ambrose Spe neer, | 

lefer, Sterigere, Stephens, 

Swann, Swift, Taliafe 
rhompson, J. Thomson, Tra 
ance, Varnum, Verplanck, Wayne 

P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde 
rate, Yancey, Young.—-159. 
NAYS.—Messrs. John § 
ishield, Ed — Everett 
| Gurley, Hinds, Hughes, 


, 


1e 
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| Pierson, Ro: se, Sprigg, Henry R. St 
ton, Edward D. W hite.—21. 
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LANDS BE TWE E N LU DL OW & ROBE RTS? LINES. | 


The House then, on motion of Mr. STERIGERE, went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Howarp in the 
chair, and took up the bill from the Senate, to ‘‘ amend 
an act to quiet the title of certain purchasers of lands be- 
tween the lines of Ludlow and Roberts, in the State of 
Ohio,” together with certain amendments proposed by 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

[This subject has been long before C ongress, and the 
debate on the merits of the case repeatedly published in} 
the Intelligencer. General McArthur and Philip Dod-| 
dridge, as agents for others, were the owners of certain 
lands between the lines of Ludlow and Roberts, in the} 
State of Ohio. These lands had been sold to other indi- | 
viduals by the United States, believing them to be a part} 
of the national domain, and the proceeds were paid into 
the treasury. Under this state of things, Doddridge had 
commenced ue against the purchasers, and the United 
States made themselves defendants in the case. In the 
Supreme Court, a decision was made in Sevor of Dod-| 


dridge. After that decision, Congress passed an act for} 
the survey of the lands, and authorizing the appointme nt| 
of commissioners to appraise their value.” When thei r} 


report was made, the 
authorized to treat with McArthur and Doddridge for a| 
settlement of their claims, in order to quict the titles of| 
those who had purchased from the United States. McAr- 


thur agreed to receive for his lands the valuation fixed by| 


Doddridge demanded the same sum, 
with interest, that had been paid into the treasury. An 
act had passed Congress, at the last session, appropriating 
a sum of money for quieting these titles; and the bill at 


the ap] praisers. 


present reported was to make a further appropriation, to} 


— use of Mr. Doddridge, for one cf the surveys, which 
: had already ceded to the United States, but for which 
a act before named did not make sufficient compen: ation. } 
A debate of some duration took place between Messrs. 
STERIGERE, McCOY, WICKLIFFE, VINTON, and 
PETTIS. It consisted chiefly, however, of explanations, 
ud a statement of the principles on which the bill before 


the House was founded. Mr. STERIGERE moved that} 


thie Pe ‘“oposed amendments be rejected. 
TREZVANT had risen to speak, when 
“; message Was rece ived from the Senate. 


The SPEAKER immediately took the chair, and the} 
Secretary of the Senate announced that that body was| 


++ 


now sitting as a high court of impeachment. 
JUDGE PECK. 
The House then went into a Committee of the Whole, 
ner Martin inthe chair, and proceeded to the Senate 


chamber, to attend the high court of impeachment sit- 








ting for the trial of Judge Peck. . 
Hi: Avi ng returned, and reported progress, 
The } fouse again resumed, in Committee of the Whole, 
the bill which was before that committee in the morning 
lative te ds between Ludlow and Roberts’ lines: with 
out continuing the debate, the committee rose, and report- 
ed progress, and had leave to sit again. 
FPrinay, J R 
SURPLUS REVENUI 
Mr. POL, from the select committee to which was 
ferred so much of the message of the President of the 
United Stat the commencement of the session, as 
relates 1 bution of the surplus revenue, made a 
repo! idix;] which was ordered to lie on the 





President of the United States w as | 





ae = _ = 


of the Committee on ‘the Judiciary, relative to rep. alir ng 
the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary law of 17 
which motion lies one day. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. LECOMPTE submitted the following: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary b: 
structed to inquire into the expediency of amending t), 

constitution of the United States, so that the judges ce 
Supreme Court and of the inferior courts shall hold 
respective offices for a term of years 

Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded the question of cor 
deration, and 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays on the qu 
tion. 

They were ordered by the House, and, being tak 


| stood as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, B 


,| lor, Bell, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Cambre] 


| Carson, Chandler, Chilton, Claiborne, Conner, Cro 

ron, Warren R. Davis, Desha, De Witt, Earll, Find 
| Foster, Fry, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Harvey, Hay 
Hinds, Thomas qithe Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Perk 
| King, Adam King, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, Lecompte, Li 

umpkin, McCreery, McCoy, Miller, Nuckolls, P 
Potts r, Richardson, Roane, Scott, Shields, Standefer, st 
|rigere, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Tucker, Way 
iw eeks, Wickliffe, Yance y.—61. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, A 
nold, Noyes Barber, John 8S. Barbour, Barnwell, Bar 
rer, Bartley, Beekman, Bouldin, Brodhead, Bro 
Burges, Sutman, Cahoon, Clay, Condict, Cooper, ¢ 
ter, Cowles, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Cri 
ton, Crowninshield, Davenport, John Davis, Deb: 
Denny, Doddridge, Dorsey, Draper, Drayton, Du 
Dwight, Eager, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Ev 
Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Finch, Forward, G 
more, Gorham, Green, Grennell, Hemphill, Hod 
Holland, Hoffman, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntingt 
| thrie, Ingersoll, Johns, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Les; 
Lent, Lovall, Mallary, Martindale, Martin, ‘Thomas M 
lwell, Lewis Maxwé ll, McDuffie, McIntire, Mitchell, 
nell, Muhlenberg, Norton, Patton, Pearce, Pierson, P« 
| Ramsey, Reed, Rose, Russel, Sanford, Wm. B. She] 
| Aug. H. Shepperd, Sill, Smith, Speight, Ambrose S| 
icer, Richard Spencer, St: anbery, H. R. Storrs, W. | 
Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, ‘! 
| 'Trezvant, Vance, os arnum, Verplanck, Vinton, Washin: 
ton, Whittle bey CrP. ‘Wea, D. White, Wilde, W 
liams, Wilson, we ingate, Young.—115. 

So the House refuse d to consider the resolution. 


EXPENSES OF THE IMPEACHMENT. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH stated that the witnesses attend 
on the trial of Judge Peck could not be discharged um 


ey were paid. It was highly necessary, therefore, t! 
| 
} 
' 
} 


the House should act upon the bill whic h he had report 
this morning; and he moved to suspe nd the consid tr 
of any other business on the table, for the purpos 
taking up the bill to which he referred. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House went 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Dwienr in the cl! 
and took up the bill © making provision for the comp 
sation of the witnesses, and other expenses attending t 
trial of Judge Peck,” together with the amendment 
ported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The gross sum propos d to be appropriated by 
Senate’s bill, amounted to $12,000; by the prop: 
ry that amount was increased to $13,500. 

. POLK said, the bill provided for the compen 
of the witnesses, both on the part of the United & 
ind the respondent. In all State prosccutions, the det 
int always paid his own witnesses, and he thoug! 
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United States would do enough to compensate the wit- 
nesses on the part of the prosecution. He requested 
information as to what had been the usage in former cases 
of impeachment under this Government. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH replied that, in the case of Judge 
Chase, the United States had paid the witnesses on both 
He was not positive as to the other cases. He | 
would remark, that it would tend to the utter ruin of any | 
individual brought before the Senate of the United States} 
for trial, if he were to be compelled to compensate his 
own witness¢ It was right and proper that the Govern- 


sides. 


5. i 


ment should pay all the witnesses attending trials of im- | 


pe ichments; and whether 


Judge Peck should or should 
iot be cleared, it was obvious that, if he were to be com- 
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The demand was sustained by the House—yeas 81, 
nays 69. - ; 

The question was then put, 
be now put’” 

And it was determined in 
nays 68. 

Mr. CRAWFORD a call of the House— 
which motion prevai when it was ascertained that 
there were one hundredand seventy-one members present. 

Mr. MERCER then moved to dispense with further 
| proceedings in the call; but the motion was negatived. 
| The names of absentees on the first call were then call- 
ed over a second time. 


‘*Shall the main question 


+! 


ie affirmative—yeas 75, 


moved for 
led 


iCa; 


T 


Several of them answered to 
|their names, and excuses were made for others; one hun 


pelled to pay his witnesses, he was a ruined man. i dred and eighty-three members were now ascertained to 
Mr. CARSON was in favor of the bill as proposed to be | be present. 

amended. He remarked, that if a precedent was now | ‘The doors were then closed; when, 

established, that the United States were not to pay wit-| On motion of Mr. DWIGHT, further proceedings in 


nesses on behalf of the persons accused in trials of im- 
peachment, no future prosecution would take place, 
aggravated might be the offence committed. No 


however 
in would undertake it. There was no analogy between 


1 





ordinary trials in the States and a trial in the Senate | 


of the United States. In the latter, witnesses had gene 
rally to be brought from a distance, often very great, as 


y 


inthe present case, and their detention here was both 


long and expensiy e. What possible chance was there, 
he would ask, that an individual could clear himself of an 


scst 


alleged crime, if he was obliged to pay his own witn 
No man could clear himself, for no man could afford the 
he United States to refuse 


expense. In his opinion, for tl 


ins, Edward E ett, 
to pay witnesses in trials of the kind referred to, would | Findlay, Finch, Forward, Fry, Gilmore, ¢ m, Green, 
amount to a positive nial of justice, &e. |Grennell, Gurley, Halsey, Hemphill, Hodges, Holland, 
The qu n was now demanded; and, being put on} Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, 
the amendments offered by the Judiciary committee, they | Thrie, Ingersoll, Thomas Irwin, William W. Irvin, Johns, 
were agreed f jC ave Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, 
Fhe committee then rose, and reported the bill as} Adam King, Leavitt, Leiper, Lent, Letcher, Magee, 
amended; the amendments were agreed to, and the bill Mallary, Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, McCreeryv, Mc Dut 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. ifie, McIntire, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muhler 
. TAT ° ° 9 so there oomty Jeares , reor vi ' ; ] > hard 
LANDS BETWEEN LUDLOW & ROBERTS’ LINES, |>¢rg; Norton, Pearce, Pierson, Powers, Reed, Richard 
re : : . ison, Rose, Russel, Sanford, Scott, William B. Shepard 
rhe House then resumed, in Committee of the Whole, a : bald ad - i ’ 
. : . . Aug istine H. Shepperd, ShHicias, Ss Hl, sp rht, Ambrose 
the bill **to amend the act to quiet the title of purchasers | q : ‘ 2 : 
ae ie a ie : Spencer, R chard Spencer, Sprigge, Standefer, Stericere. 
f the public lands between the lines of Ludlow and Ro-| - . re. S , ; 
ae iggy a 7 i Henry R. Storrs, William L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, 
‘ts, in the State of Ohio,” Mr. Howann in the chair. |. : ot | eae ro nt ome 
; : iSwann, Swift, Tavlor, Test, J. Thomson, Vance, Vat 
Some further conversation took place between Messrs, Sv. o0 lita : eee 
a ao 3 a i a num, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Weeks, Whittk 
rREZVANT, WICKLIFFE, and VINTON, when the} ‘a . 2 Ft : eres 
: : ; Soe lsey, C. P. White, Edward D. White, Williams, Wil i 
mendments proposed by the Committee on Private Land | : y<¢ 
or i itl ninitt aie Wingate, Young.——-1358 
aims were aisagreed to, an the commiuttec rose, anc YC- = . 1 
iia a . 7 ; Sea NAYS.-—-Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, 
rted the bill to the House . ; . aes : : a 
; sd ; oa : Barnwell, Bell, James Blair, Bouldin, Cambrelene, Camy 
Che House concurred with the Committee of the Whole}; ay att 1 ad . ; 
: . 7 1 1 t! it yell, Ch indler, Claibs ( vy, Coieman, Ce ier, Dat 
jectinge’ tie proposed amenaments, anc ne Di wasi. . 4.7 a 
aa > a a aaa liel, Davenport, W. R. Davis, Desha, Draper, Foster, 
ered to be read a third time to-! ‘Tow . . 1 ee 
, , ; ene | Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Harvey, Hayne Hinds, J i 
' : . 
JUDGE PECK. Richard M. Johnson, Lamar, Lecon pte, Lewis, Le i, 
' ' ' l Lumpki: yon, Marti omas Maxwell, M 
rhe hour of 12 having arrived, the House again re- ae Lyon, a 1, Thor Polk. P ; : Coy, 
ie . ‘ u is, Overtor ittor Pettis ) tt foan 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Martin | Wy 1 . ’ m, | 1, | ’ wr at . +: ’ 
; ; ev Thom Trezvant. Tuc] kif 
the chair, and proceeded to th Senate, to attend, be-| . Hey ‘Th : V ‘ aareey Ne senees 
‘ | P anccey.- 
f the high court of impeachment, the trial of Judge | *40°°: " 
‘ aT So the i s jected 
Peck Having returned, and reported progress, . 
Che House adjourned. BROWN SUGAR 
2 oe | The Hou icn resumed the considerat f 
Sarurnpay, January 29 jlution subimitted by Mr. Haynes s« \ 
+n ito brown su rar 
rHeR JUDICIARY ; ois 
i Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, said, that, wl 
rhe bill to repeal the 25th ct th j udiciary a t, |} before can up moorder, it \ L ¢ ( 
passed on th Ith Se pt mber, 1789, coming up as the] object I myself, said Mr. W., 
irst business of the morning, th question being on the} as well from my own « victio t t t 
m of Mr. Bucnanan to postpon th motion that the | step as at tl n wie 1 I r ¢ 
ill be read a second time to Tuesday next— tlemen rh ( led to \ L let in port o1 
Mr. CRAWFORD rose, and, after f marks, de-|th i! ct vhich we w i per ge to receiv 
nded the previous question; which w the motion of} from t Pre yD t, ( pliane withac 
Mr. Donpriper that the bill be rejected i from this Hot That report, sir, has since been 





ithe call were suspended. 
| The main question was then put, viz. 
be reje cted’” 
And it was determined in the affirmative, as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey 
Noyes Barber, John S. I Barringer Bartl 


‘pour I 
Bates, Bay lor, Be ekman, John Blair, Bocke e, Boon, Borst, 








> 
aT 


’ , 





| Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, 
| Chilton, Clark, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, 
Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, Crocheron, Crown 
inshield, John Davis, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, Dickii 


ison, Doddridge, Dorsey, Drayton, Dwight, Eager, Earl), 
Ellsworth, G. Evans, Joshua Fi 
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H. or R.] Judge P eck. —ZJllinois and Michigan Canal. [Jan. 31, 183] 











in, but, being of some ENE me, the public printer has n ot | Mr. CROCKETT daintduad that the peti “a shi 
had time enough to lay it on our tables. This cireum-| go to the Committee of Slaims. He explained the object 
stance I regret as much as any one can; yet it does present| of the memorialists. They had been disposse ssed of 
the question, how far it be proper to proceed. without it. | their land by white men, and brought a suit for its re. 
Several gentlemen have mentioned the subject to me;| very, but were too poor to employ counsel. They } 
and one among the number intimated that, if I did not! thrown themselves on the State of Tennessee for tl 
move its further postponement, he would. As to myself, | benefit of the pauper law, so as that counsel might 

it does appear to me that it would not be over respectful| employed for them; but the benefit of that law was 

to the gentleman who pre sid S di the department, to take| fused. He hoped the petition would go to the Committ 
no heed of a document which eh ave caused him to pre-! of Claims. 

pare with no inconsiderable lab yor. Besides, { feel that 1] Mr. WILLIAMS moved its reference to the Judiciary 
should be wanting in deference to the pe ople where 1] committee. 

live, if I neglected to use, and to imbue the House » AS far as After some conversation between Messrs. CLAY, WI] 
depends on me, with a knowledge of the facts which they| LIAMS, WHITTLESEY, and others, the petition \ 























have taken so much naan to embody. There is another finally referred to the Committee of Claims. 
consideration: we are bound by the rule we have adopted! Mr. MERCER, from the Committee on Internal | 
to attend in the Senate, duri ng this week, on the debate provements, re ported a bill to authorize a subs« ripti Ol 
of the impeachment we have preferred against Judge | the stock of the Alexandria Canal Company; which 
Peck. The hand on the dial plate indicates that but five | twice read; and the question being on its commitment, 
minutes could now be allotted to ne subject. For these Mr. POTTER moved to lay the bill on the tabk , 
reasons, si, I move its further postponement until next Mr. MERCER called for the reading of the rey 
Wednesday, in the hope that it may be then taken up, the Committee on Internal Improvements, which rx pe 
and prosecuted toa termination. the bill. The Clerk was about to read it; when 

The motion prevailed. | Mr. MERCER earnestly entreated the gentleman fi 

The resolution he: tofore sub nitte l by Mr. Dray-! North Carolina to withdraw his mo aon and thus say 
rox, calling on the Secretary of War for certain infor-| time of the House, and the money of the nation. 
mation relative to officers of the army, furloughs, &c., Mr. POTTER said, that, yi id ng to the advi 


was considered and ¢ 


ed to. i friends around him, he would with raw his motion t 
The resolutions heretofore submi 


by Mr. Hones, | the bill on the table. When the 





bill granting a cl 





calling upon the Secretary of St certain info to the company was before the House, at the last s 
tion, were taken up, considered sified toread as/it was renerally understood that, ifthe company obt 
’ 5 > . 
follows: the charte: r, they would not ask Cot gress for a sul 

‘* Resolved, That the President of nited States be | tion to their stock. 
requested to inform this Ho what measures have been Mr. MERCER stated that the gentleman was uw 





taken by the Executive in r 1 ition to the capture, on the ehension. The individuals who advocat 
4th of July, 18 - the ship Galatea, late of the port| granting of a charter had no power to pledge tl 
of New Bedf rd, a Portuguese n tadron then! pany that they would not ask Congress to subserib« 
a ind of Terceira; and, also, in relation !s 





















blockadin : i tock of that company. He assured the et ntle: 
to the se Dros idercrgcte Mor ry of the crew of said ship; /there was no pledge; and he felt convinced that, 
and to the capture of other American vessels under the! gentleman would read the report of the commit 
same order of blockade. subject, and had no constitutional objections to t! 

‘¢ Recolved, That the Presi it be requested to lay be-j sure we ) ved, = would unite with the friends of 
fore this House any correspondence that may have been /in procuring its passage. 
pap Sere this matter, within the knowledge or pos- The bill athe niseumaitied: 

sion of the President, not incompatible with the public Mr. DODDRIDGE asked leave to submit a mot 

inte rest.” print 6,000 copies of the reports of > majority 


he | nority of the Committee on the Judiciary relatiy 


4 
obj the twenty-fifth section of tl 





1e puchiciary 
















1 offered Mr. Pot a few ys yut the House refused the leave. 
t! I of the H se which limits the re ret dail 
ot ; Bir re JUDGE PECK 
discussion of resolutions to « hour, was next taken up 
Mr. POTTER was going on to state the reasons which The House then, on motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, 
: z 5 
induced him to offer the resolution, and explaining the itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Cas 
bad effects of the present rule, when he was interrupted jin the chair; and, on motion of Mr. HAYN] ! 
by the expiration of the hour—elucidating, as he said, | ed to the Senate, toattend the further trial of Judge | 
the inexpediency of the rule, and exe mphfying the great! before the high court of iM achment. Having ret 
lisadvantages under which members labored ed, the chairman reported that the committee, in ] 
OR ince of the order of the House, had attended the t 
JUDGE PECK 8 , 1 ¢} ! } | 
ilge Peck; and that the Senateghad pronoun 
; ¢} se cieeatlaaiiaa Aemk thac hf ' ommittee ‘ . . . 
Phe House then again resolved itsclt a Committee | ment in the case, and, by a vote of 22 to 21, } 
. baal Ae eo — } } } ‘ : * 4 . ‘ 
of the Whole, M LARTIN in the char, and | ‘ led to |; ) sustain the imps prefer ed bv the H 
; : - 
the Senate, to attend lof J Peck bef he |that the court had 1s 
h iT | nt It 1 1? 
por s ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAI 
110 1 ¢ MI onet ol 1 “y 
: . The He dea to the cons 
aot ’ jmotion ma instant to reconsider the vi 
Monpay, Janvary ol which wa billto authorize a chang 
Mr. CROCKETT presented the petit of thi Chero-| disposal of th« nd granted Tor the constructio: 
kee Indians, who are entitled to: rves of hundred | hi s and Michigan canal. 
and forty acres of land each, and moved its reference to Mr. DUNCAN hoped the motion for recons.d 
the Committee of Claims. would prevail, and that the bill would be made th 
Mr. CLAY suggest that the props ference would | of the day for some day certain : by which time 
; 1 1 \ } l 11 = 
te > } “ 
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Jay. 31, 1831.) Claim of James Monroe. [H. or R. 





which was objected to when the bill was iast before the} |lowance to Mr. Monroe for a house purchased by him in 
House; and he called for the reading of the report of the| Paris, for instance, was an item to which he objected. 

Committee on the Public Lands, whic h committee report-| Mr. SUTHERLAND, inavery impressive speech, sup- 
ed the bill. It was read by the Clerk. | pot ted the claim, at considerable le ngth. He alluded to 

Mr. VANCE said that, when the bill was taken up be-| the revolutionary services of Mr. Monroe, and his present 
fore, he was desirous of offering an amendment, with a| unenviable si ituation. 
view to meet the views of ge ntle men. If no other mem-| Mr. HOWARD called for the reading of a memorial 
ber did, he should take occasion, if the House agreed to} from his constituents, in support of the claim, as being 
reconsider the bill, to submit an amendment, so as, if pos-| couched in stronger language than he could use, and 
sible, to meet the views of gentlemen, and secure the} which he hoped would be read to the House instead of 
passage of the bill in the best possible shape. } any remarks from him. ‘The memorial was read. 

Mr. DUNCAN remarked that the gentleman who had} Mr. McDUFFIE made a few very energetic remarks in 
made the motion to reconsider, had stated to the House, | favor of the claim, and its settlement by the accounting 
it the time of doing so, that he did it with the view to| officers of the treasury. He alluded particularly to Mr. 
fer an amendment, proposing to appropriate money, in| Hagner, as one of the best, most industrious, and faithful 
lieu of scrip, to aid the State of Illinois in the construc-| accounting officers of the Government, and said that, if 
ion of the proposed canal. If gentlemen would prefer | the claim should be referred to him, ample justice would 








be 
7 appropr ation of money, he had no objection; though, | be done. 
P for his own part, he should be perf etly satisfied with} Mr. POLK opposed the claim. 
: p. Gentlemen were mistaken in the idea that the »scrip| Mr. BUCHANAN was in favor of the claim, as well as 
uuld be sacrificed. Lands to the amount of $360,000/in favor of sending it to the accounting officers of the 
id been sold in the State of Hlinois the last year; it was} treasury for adjustment. He also eulogized Mr. Hagner 
posed by the bill to apply but $50,000 worth of scrip |as a faithful publi c cli and hoped the claim might be 


na year; and it was evident that it would be equal to| settled as proposed. 


money in the hands of the State. | Mr. ELLSWORTH said he did not rise to enter into 

Mr. BELL said he had voted for the origin 69 bill, and| the merits of this bill; his vote was recorded in the com- 
tated the grounds upon which he did so. He sh yal 1 be| mittee—a sense of duty only induced him to vote as he 
ypposed to an amendment like the one suggested, and/did. I shall not be sorry, said Mr. E., if gentlemen can 
ould not vote for the reconsideration, though he had| find it tobe their duty tovote otherwise. My object isto 
voted for the bill orig nally. i stat > the objections Il have to the re fer ne e proposed by 









viz. that the 


Mr. VANCE said that, for himself, he was willing to the honorable gentleman from Vir; 
: bill asi but it did not appear to be so adji istment of this account shall be referred to an ac- 



































» sat rentlemen; and with a view to give| counting officer of the treasury, to act under the Secre- 

neral satisfaction, the motion had been made to] tary of War, subject tothe supervision and final decision 

, so as to submit the amendment suggested. lo f the President. The manner of re ference, and the 

IN, of Ohio, with a view, as he said, to have] principles of settlement, are incorrect. The whole is 

lone with the subject, for the present session, at least, iothing less than passing a vote that the present Execu- 

moved to lay the motion for reconsideration on the table. | tive shall allow to one of his predecessors what, on vague 

Che motion was negatived. | principles of equity, if not of mere generosity, he pleases. 

Tl st vas then put upon the reconsideration of|{ would as willingly give this power to the present Execu- 

ie vote by which the bill had been rejected, and was de-| tive, as to any man; but I think we should give it to no 

led in the negative—yeas 82, nays 109 jman. He ought not to be cal luty; he must 

IAMES MONROE feel his € mbarrassm¢ nt an di nd he cannot 

act as another man might. ject to a re- 

Che House then took up the bill for the relief of James| ference to an accounting off en | want his 

1e question being on concurring with the Com-| responsibility. i to act under anoth¢ 

Whole in striking out the enacting clause of} and I assur reference, he will not 

bill assume our r vhbat, in committee, we 

Mr. MERCER rose, and said that, when the bill was! have said oug d ally as he acts 

wler consideration in Committee of the Whole, he had| under the Sect ; S wus placed ¢ ver an 

sted the propriety of retaining ns enacting inferior officer, to direct his cou Nor can the Secre- 

wat, if it were not stricken out, he sho ry feel any responsibility--the amendment is that the 

ke out tl je of the bill after the en President is to decide; andI repeat that the whole is left 

i bmit an 1endment, reierring the clain to the fener si y‘ f th Executive We lay down no 

inting officers of the treasury fora Ae and equitable lefinite rules--we designate no items--we fix no limits— 

lement Lhe committee ‘had ver, seen proper) 4 id, for aught we can do, if this prevails, 

strike out the enacting claus “He “hoped the Hou claims to any amount may be allowed Sir, it 

uld not agree with the committee in their amendment;} 1s our duty to pass judg nent upon these claims. If they 

ithe event of which he should submit an amendment, |are legal, then we already have accounting officers to 

h he read.) Mr. M., in a spece h of some length, j allow them; if th y are not le g il, but are to be allowed 

poke in favor of the claim, and in explanation of his| on principles of indefinite equity generosity, it is our 

1endment. usiness to determine the amount, or reject them. With 

Mr 11L.TON should be opposed to th nendment. | the full | Executive, that he would do 

lle hoped, however, that the Hous uuld at once con hat se will not consent to impose 

j th the ¢ rimmitte ind s } ttheen ting cla Ss upt rh y--h $ in cate 

f th i le cailed fo 1¢@ ¥ 3 i nay 1 the ques- tuatio T sa t, t > al our 

1, and they were ordered by the House. vote in the a t i Pr len 
Mi ARSON spoke in favor of th \ Monr« than an ay » his 

1 tof the committee, A bill rosity Hh such a cas 

hape, extending relief to Colonel Monroe as this, undertake to discriminat tween the items 


2 ty \ ‘ hi Wy . } ye ‘ . . 4 . ¢ ‘ 
[r. PATTON ay his views on the s ct; he was! ihey have norute 10 it. 1S ne yf ic item are a 
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them, or incurring the displeasure of the friends of ‘se sNenenalins to all W iis sor igh ta pl: ace of re efus gre, and li: 
bill--a situation in which he ought not to be placed, for ey only by the number , of his country men. 


in it he cannet act as in the discharge of his appropriate 
duties. 

Mr. EVERETT, of aan was in favor of it. Jou 
He made several remarks in support of the claim, a 
concluded, by making a very tee ling appeal to the House 
in its support. 

Mr. DWIGHT also spoke on the same side 

Mr. WILLIAMS again opposed the claim. 

i 
i“ 


assurance 
sual to demand, that we 
g peace and friendship with th 
bought rae in Paris, for which he paid a 
Ife declares most solemnly that 
was to give the French unequivoc: al proof of our s 
desire for perpetual amity, and that he 
consideratt 


The title to this estate has faik 





Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, observed, he should a other purpose. 


have been content to pursue his usual course, by giving a | 
silent vote, if he had not noticed, during this earnest and | 
protracted debate, that me any ge ntlemen seemed to enter- 
tain erroneous views of the nature and character of the 
demand madeupon the Government. Although, said Mr. 
D., I was a member of the select committee to whom this | 
matter was referred, both in the last and in the present 
Congress, I had resolved to leave the discussion to others; 
butafter what has taken place to day,I feel called 
sense of duty to place the claim in its true light before a 
vote is taken; for Iam persuaded it has merits which have 
been overlooked in the heat of debate. I have, said he, 
looked over the voluminous documents which are intended 
to illustrate and support it, not at the present session, but 
during a former Congress—and although | may not in my 
recollection be exact in their details, yet my memory will 
not fail me in the material fact I may claim, therefore, 

ithout subjecting myself to th e imputat on of vanity, to 
nied somethings af the facts as they are set forth. “Le 
us then see what they Mr. Monroe was appoil 
to a twofold mission: f to France, and then to En 
land, by Mr. Jett rson, who, ha 1 
to economize the public funds, m, when the 
appointment was made, that he with one 
outfit instead of two, as had been usual under similar 
circumstances, both before and since 
ed, both by the President and the 
arrangement would cover the expe 
found on experiment that it was a gr 
had been compelled t » draw largely 
sources to maintain himself. 


{ 


yn by a 








r solicitude 








On his return, after much delay, the second outfit was 
allowed to him, andhe received it, protestin hat it fell 
far short of indemnifying him. ‘This is, said Mr. D., the 
substance of the story; and, in order to understand th 
grounds of appeal to this Government, it necessary to 
advert to the state of publ aiairs at th ne, and to 
notice some of the items of claim sented f our con 
sideration. I shall not trouble the House, however, with 
that kind of examination which has been gone through by 
many gentlemen, for it is wholly unnecessary : 





this matter, for I do not consider Mr. Monroe 
established a strictly legal claim, and shall not, therefor 
draw in question the re: } | 
upon us on this head, and which has ceupied the time of 
the House for several days. 














What, then, said Mr. D., was the state ubDlic affairs 
It was a momentous crisis——a crisis big with the fate of 
Europe. It was the p riod of the French revolution, 
when the mind of that nation was on fire, threatening to 
consume itself, and whatever approached it. It was a time 
of great embarrassment, w hich called for great skill, for 
uncommon prud nee, and the most patient forbearance; 
which demanded a spirit of unexampled t rance and 
conciliation to maintain and secur he nterests of the 
country. In these extraordinary circumstances, the min 
ister declares he f we cae bound, by | rd for th 
peace and prosperity of this nation, 1 opt measures 
attended w ith re ie expen His protection was 
sought by a large number of his countrymen against th 
immin nt dan; ers a a misrule of tit It was n 


sought in vain He threw open the doors of h spitabl] 





he has lost the whole amount of the purchase mone 
admits that he had no instructions to purchase 
Government, but took it at his own risk, believit 
called upon so to do for the good of the country 
said this furnished no ground of legal claim up 
treasury—ag ' it 1 


conceptions of 





‘ach, if - he dem | 
service, ee ina difficult: 


be id fit of 
of rescuing 





j Whether 
spurn him away, and leave him to perish with hun; 


nakedness? 


as destitute sympathies 
idol atc oe of money © 
sinks his privat 
though of cfiting himes 
ran never hi 
joyme nt of w 








cna be 


"a moment. 
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1, 185 ene il of the Rut 


Fes. 


‘ 


1as been held in low estimation by a large portion of the 
cople of tl is country; but sir, if we g k to 
volution, and read the effusions of his pen at that period, 
patriotic feeling kindled by them will teach us that the 

of the Crisis will ne forgotten while we are a 
What, sir, would been said of th 
if he had repulsed the appeal, and left 
His conduct would have been repro- 
as disgraceful to himself and dishonorable to the 


It would hay 


} 
Dat 


» ba the re- 


wthor { ott 
people. have 
American minister 
she 


* man to p 
J : 

fixed on him a stain which neither 

ld ef He kne 
en, 


* his protec 


rcunistance Tace w too we ll his 
md a cit »]} 


pursue such a 


Dy 
$ no foun- 


Mis bay 
gent 
et 


1 
lemecn Say 


} 
ACh 


ta 


Vp ut 
1 


le 


expression of 


a ' Mr 
O pay for it? This 


‘tment, who have 1 


ecome 


fhe money WwW 


nas never 


rincipal was withh 
} 


¢ 


it \ 
earl r 


] 
cit 
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should have n settle 


> al reasons for the 


rie 


nen 
no more 
| speak oO 
1 tl 
utmost 


an 
ie 


“1 + 
sunt, 
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th the ( 


45UTV, DY ple iVinge 


servations illustrate 
ctly k 
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gal demand 


leal 


One, 


claimant has nota 


Ll 


r justice } sa} is te 
r justice he calls u ) 


} 
and 


, Pr; for 
i will not stand onthe s 


in the 


Mh 


deals by anoth 

call. 

it will 
ita sum of i 

hit d 

I can perform to my 

» liberal and too enlighte: 


wr 


rot 


1 ‘ ] ] 
ook Oo whol ms 


mney, I will vot 
so t », and i 


I oug 
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ryvic Cc 


MiIVIE 


. ? 
or tr 
} sua 


> by l. 
of 

1e humuliat 
tha 1 


the pu hic 


nething 
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with equal abil 
little 


r, 


iy nlluence I 


One thing ’ 
| the 


il 
Vy. 


1s 
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lis tman has not grown rich at 
of 


th 


c pe nse, an 


ron nroof } I t 

ron I I onest 
i hone 

to se 
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- Distr 


of 
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a magnani-| 
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may 
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IN CONGRES 


‘bution of the Surplus Revenue [H. or R, 


After a few remarks from Mr. MERCER, and a reply 
bv Mr. POLK to Mr. M. and Mr. DAVIS, of Massachu 
setts, 

The ques 
>the W 


with the Commit 


ne 
'> 


tion was taken on agi 
le i riking out t enacting clause of 
tided in the negative—yeas 80, nays 109. 
ER then moved to strike out all after the 
. rt the amendment 
which motion, 

urnment. 

ed the gentleman 
inute, to enable him 


Mr. 


f 
tee of ee Kl b 
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SDAY, 
AMENDMENT THE LES 
of Mr. Porrt amend the rule 
1 resolutions and the presentation of 
reports to one hour in each day, was again taken up 
When this resolution was 
go, Mr. POTTER mack 
of which produced a general smile in the 
the operation of the rule which 
ideration of resolutions to a single hour on 
itting off ch which might 
for the intervention of 
the rule, he said that the effect of it was to give time to 
the orator to recuperate, and resume his speech the next 
iday w fresh als d fresh vigor. Mr. P. had 
Scarce ly pronounced these words, when the Speaker ap 
Pp d the had expired, and he 
must r ons for this day 
| Whereupon, Mr. P. observed that there could not have 
bee! tter illustration of the remark which he had just 
i | furnished, if he 
the interval of 
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being the chief object for which he had risen, said Mr.| therefore, by printing an extraordinary number, give 
E., I trust it will not be imputed to me, that I have any! sanction to doctrines which it dces not profe ss, and wl 
desire to suppress this report, or to withhold it in the} by its action upon subjects before it, it express sly neg 
smallest degree from the public eye, or to restrain it fron n} tives. Again, reports are usually accompanied by bill 
the most extensive circulation which its friends can wish. |! or resolutiot 1s, which nt presented to the House ~ 
All such motives I utterly disclaim. Indeed, if I could be| adoption or refusal; and, by its proceedings upon ; 
governed by such cons iderati tons, and were really anxious! it has an opportunity of expressing its assent or ‘liss nt t 
to restrict its circulation, I am fully sensible how utterly) the reasonings of the report. But, in the present inst 











unattainable that object is. The questions discussed in| no such opportunity exists. The repo rt is accom] 

the report have for a long period agitated the public| by no bill or resolution; it recommends noth ing to 

mind; and all that argument, and learning, and eloquence | a adopt on of the House; it invites no legislative action, 

could bring to aid the decision of them, has long since} has been laid upon the table at the motion of the cl 

been exhausted. The controversy is, however, still c: i man, never again to be disturbed. Sir, if the report 

ried on in the public journals, and political parties have} been accompanied by a series of ré solution exp 

taken different sides, and are endeavoring to sustain them-| of the sense of the House, in accordance with th 

selves in their views upon these topics. Now, is it fora! ments of the re port, and upon whic h the House cou! 

moment to be suppos d that the rc port in question will} called to pronounce its judgm ent, the obj. ction w 
not be extensively circulated and spread before the peo-| ae urged would have less force. But, in the abs 7 


pic, even if the present motion should fail? If it be an|of this, the House has no possible mode of ay 
able and convincing argument, will not the presses, and} the conclusion which to me seems inevitable, tl 
the party who concur in it, spread it as on the wings of| printing of the report for general distribution is a s 
the wind? Will it not be published and rx pul lished, ap-| tion and adoption of the principles which it maint 
plauded, scrutinized, canvassed; nay, forced upon ae blic! Iam not forgetful, sir, that a practice has obtained 
attention? Such surely isthe fate of all public documents terly, of printing the same number of the report of 
of this description. If, however, I regarded it ro an| minority of a committee, as of the majority, in tl 
opposite character; if in my judgment it is feeble and un-| cases where op p osite reports have been made. Tl 
founded, then surely Ican have no other motive than to give practice of modern origin, and is not liable to the ob, 
it the most extensive circulation possi ible: fori in proportion| tions existing against the present motion. It stands uy 
as it fails to establish the truth of the propositions which| a different ground, and is allowed merely from a fe: 
it maintains, it adds strength and support to the opposite| of courtesy and respect to the members who differ fr 
principles. When, too, it is considered how " ry small!a majority of the committee, and a majority of the H 





the number proposed to be printed is, compare« 1 with the! upon a subject which that majority deem it suitable 
} ; 

number of people to be suy pp lied, can it be supposed) proper to discuss, and to spread the results of that dis 

that a refusal to adopt the motion will, in any s¢ nsible de-| sion before the + ople. Nothing more ce: uld be di 


gree, restrain it from the public attention? What is six from that preced« nt than thin-othen the majority of 
thousand distributed among the two millions or more of| House have ordered a large number of reports conta 
qualified voters in the United States’ If this number be| their opinions and doctrines, and the arguments in 
ordered, the share of each member is about tw nty-five;} port of them, to be published, a proper sens of co 














and what is twenty-five to be distributed am« more than | will induce them also to publish the sentiments, uy 
ten thousand? Sir, I make these su ; only to| same topics, of the minority. In such a ease, th 
show that I cannot be influenced by any 1 to withhold} proceeding shows that the House does not intend t 
the report of the committee from the publ ¢ examination;| its sanction to the views of the minority. It could 
and I hope, after this avowal, I shall not have occasion! be understox dinthat sense. But, in the present 
again to repeat it. \the majority of the House have no report expr 

My objection, Mr. Speaker, to the motion before you, their opinions upon the great subj under dis 
is of another character. It is this—that, by orderin ng this} which a propose to publish: they do not attem] 
extraordinary number printed for the avowed | purpose of} send a eres argument to the } -ople, to st tain 
distribution among the people, the House will give its| principles by which they are governed in their legisla 


sanction to the doctrines contained in the r seaaieteiliee action. It is not a case, there fore, where the minority 
trines which I am sure a majority of this House does not} a committee, or of the House, ask of the courtesy of 

entertain. Sir, this case stands upon different grounds majority that their sentiments may be heard n the sal 
from those usually presented, where a large number’ of} manner, and to he same extent j 
documents have been ordered to be printed. Iam aware suitable to adopt in relation to t] 
that we have in many instances caused as numerous an|the case is this—the minority of the House, 
edition of public papé rs to be issued as is now requested. through a majority of the committee, ask that the il 
In relation to Executive oe communicated to Con-) nions and argume nts may be pub! shed and d Pipl 
gress at each session by the heads of departments, there | at the expense of the Government, upon a subject wh 








is manifest propriety in the tat which has obtained;| the majority have not d scu sed, and where mey 

for these contain the historv of the oper itions of the Gov-| propose to embody their opinions in the form of a1 
ernm nt in its diffe rent branches, of which every citizen] for distribution among the people. For a case ot 
oug to be truly informed. These are coll ctions of description, sir, | know of no pre ‘edent. For my I 

facts and useful knowle lge never before published, and not, ll never refuse te allow the m nority to appeal t 


arg’ snts upon disputed points of constitutional power, | public in this mode, when the maj “ity assume it fol 

arguments upon I poin f itiol 1 ah: 

of which there is already an abundant suy ply in print. The s¢ lve 5 but in no oth r case ‘it 1 gi ive my san 

motion, I think, can derive no aid from this precedent. |this form toa report of a con mittee in which Id 

The House have, it is true, caused reports of its commit-, concur; more espec ally when the subject of that 1 
: 


tees to be published in the manner now requested, on is not presented to the cognizance of the H« 








various other occasions; and I presume these will be 1 mode is left by w hich it can ex] its jud \ 
lied upon as precedents for the present motion. But I Having thus, said Mr. E., explained the gi 
apprehend they will also fail to sustain it Hiow stands object on to the motion b before you, i will now p! 
his case, compared w th the The reports of commit-! very briefly to state what th report iS, and the ¢ 
tees are generally in accordance with t } wh senti-| my dissent a m the doctrines which it advocat \ 


the first 1 the 
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which was referred to it. In my judgment, the only subject 
which they were directed to consider, was that part of the| 
message relative to the distribution of the surplus funds 
among the several States, in proportion to their represen-| 
tation in Congress. This was the simple inquiry; and 


there is surely enough in it to engage the calm and deli- 
berate attention of Congress. It involved an examination | 
of the constitutionality of the proposed measure, into| 
its expediency, into the proposed rule of distribution, | 
ind the extent to which Congress ought to retain con- 





trol over the disbursements, should the proposed plan! 
adopted. In a proper cons‘deration of these and other 
pi “s necessarily connected with the subject, I did not 
suppose that the subject of internal improvem nt, ¢ 


prene- 
rally, Was involved, wl 





much less that an inquiry into 





4 the constitutional power of the General Government to 
3 
4 prosecute works of this description was submitted to th: 
I 
committee It seems to me that the House, having ap 
pointed a select committee upon int rnal 
I 
and having referred to it expressly so mucl 
is relates to the mode of prosecuting 
‘ tions to stoc] 1 incorporated comnan 
> } 1 w& I ALCU ' i? 
clearly marked the line of :s paration | 





topics, which, in some degree approach 
ind have designated the appropriate duties of each of 
these committees. The maj¢ have thought otherwise 
id have discussed at considerable length the long-de- 
pated qt Cx 

make appropriations for works of internal improvement, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that the exercise of 


his power, in any of th 











tion of the constitutior il power of 
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ices his objection only upon the local 
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colleagues on the committee as to the precise subject| opposers of the doctrine, expressly waived the discussion 


he said it had been practically settled—that argument had 
; : 
) 


een exhausted upon it—and nothing now remained to 
be said. Every thi: 
les se, and eloquenc +, could contribute, had been 
lavished in its discussion; and I then thought, and still 
think, that no new light can be thrown upon the subject 
by further discussions. Is it right or useful further to < 


tate the public mind—to open a question which the peo- 


which ingenuity, and talent, and 
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ple have already settled--to renew arguments which they 
have overruled, and more espe tially to ‘cuse ourselves 
before them of a direct violation of the constitution? In 
my judgment, it is not. Having dis] lof the question 
of the constitutional ress over the vy ks 
in question, the c led to a consideration 
of their constitutior ike the prop 1 dis 
tribution among the ind Ido not know, 
sir, that I dissent ( of the ma ty o 
this | irt of th sub : lisp sed to c¢ cur 
with them in believing that Congress do »t possess t 
pov ; rat] that it is of a chal t t 10 Gi stionable 
to admit of r ¢ cised. It stands, in n pit : 
ipon a totally different nciple from that up hich 
t limp its 1 mad Th s of 
{ intry belong to the whole people, as one people, 
1 on try, ered are to | lisbu 1 for th hit 
ff the whole peopl < proposition is, t listribut 
them among t States, in the language of th ‘ewe, 
** for dom se.’ 
N sir, hil I 11 Llv believ« n th ower of 
the Gov nt to disburse its ls for t ren l wel 
ice, and to mal t ments of a national 
tan easily Rnd ti thority to dispens 
nest u f t Sta Having me to 
» as the commit a 1, unan oO sly, lt 
l to that noth m was required of 
them t 1 to report th »p to the House, and t 
leave t ject to their pl As to the expediency 
f i he proposed distribution, provided the « 
stitutio l thorized it, I hav f tn sary } 
to f ! hat has lat rt Ly 
of ¢ terat n, probably ll be de by no on anc 
that itis not ** free f ‘ tions,”’ and ** attended 
with difficulty,” t Presid ! ts in his n 
ig What, sir, would be t! ht of t lea of distri- 
buting t money nded in forti s, among th 
States ac rl tot } p { ip P 1 
»v them for t cts \ ! udofay 
sition to make this ral ! ‘ riation, in ¢ 
of war, to Stiut ‘ their 1 ! “uUrity W ould 



































































































































































































































































































































































cutive, which seem § 
obviate these, and to render the scheme successful in its 





be invoked in vain. 


tions, and such as will never b 
of our country and its insti 
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know why they are 


supposed to exist in the 
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they may not be wish 


If, at every ob 





spring i 

ments are to be tried, ne 
sions incorporated 
exhibit butt 

have been characteri 


) . y s 
ages And is this a spe ctacie we ar 
to the view of the world? 


There is another 





the committee, which lL « 
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viate the difficulties of th« 
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ed only to some of the difficulties suggested by the Exe- 





To 


much wei 


operation, he regards it only necessary to app¢ al to the} 
i € xample of the framers 


ual conce ssion 





he trusts will never 


powerful considera- | 
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sat 1 am at a loss to 
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Governments in all 
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ed this criterion 


The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads n 
at the last session an able report on the subject of 







sal of millions of treasure; it is a subject which ins 

constitutional considerations of the greatest import 
My colleague objects to the printing of the report 
which these matters of high moment are considered 


cause it contains no facts. How Jong, sir, have we 


Sunday mails. It contained no facts; it was m« 
argument; and yet no opposition was made to the p: 


At this session, the Committee on 
jreport, which was ordered to be printed; notwithsta 
1¢ committee had told us on the very threshold 


+} 
ui 


Manufactures 


report, that we were to « xpect neither facts nor 


ments from them; their report was one of opinion 


Anothe r objection is, that, by printing the r 


Pep 


House gives its sanction to the opinions it cont 


so, sir, this House 








part considers 


howeve r, has some sltulmina, and, 


may be, and often is, plac 
lawkward predicament; for an illustration of wh 
1wi ‘efer to the Committee on Manufactures 
committee, as we have lately been informed 


by 


r of it on the floor of this House, is split int 
ks upon the ta 
a model of beauty and pei 


¥ of 1828, t 





; : 
a rickety, deformed 





and comeliness; a third part r gards itasa m 


abortion, which ought to have been strangled at 





port, and a counter report from different | 
his committee, have already been printed, and 


}nion of the third part would also have been print 


the House, if its views had been submitted to us 


to the 


ripe 





anug tity In the 
monsters having t 





monster having 


}nation beyond the wildest fictions of poetry. 


« . } sabia + 
Sir, the subject 
file. gin’ 
Pully, Goalie iliyv, 


¢ 








the same indulgenc« 
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ave exhibited the singlar anomaly of en 
ierent op nions upon one and the same 
led the tariff as perfect, u 
> my colleague would tran 


regare 


I 


abor; andl ti 





occasion for imme 
culties usually attendant 
ie on its first appe 


of my colleague, the 


nto a moral monster, surpassing the fabled mi 
ke eends of forme r gays, wet 


ads; but we, sir, sh 


A flight of the tl 


f the surplus revenue has been 
{ j | scrupulously examined and 
the committee to whom it was referred. Thi 

cir investigation is contained in the report of w 
moved to have an extra number of copies print 
|i he rey] rt has been drawn up with ereat care, 
that the House will exten 
it has extended to othe 


it in interest or importance 


; 
said he was in fayoi 





and copies of the reé 
: 1 + 

w distinctly in view, : 
} 


t would be necessary to 
large annual surplus of 


m, great propricty, at th 


attention. bius 1 





some moat 





1) ; Fs : 
He would nov some of the objections 
} } 
( ay gentleman from Ma 
I ‘ ruinst the motion to print an extra nt 


he [Mr. ¢ righttt 


by dint of 


lcare and good nursing, may be reduced into son 
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of each member wouk 1 notamount to more than (about lf from the people when not necessary for those objects, o1 
twenty-five copie s, and this number, distributed in each|more than may be necessary, woul | be, on the part of the 
member’s district, could produce no sensible effect. } 

Here the gentleman from Maine rose, and, the floor being Pn tand oppressive. 
yielded to him, stated that the gentleman from V irginia | ** Resolved, That the General 
had misconceived him. He did not intend the remark |by the people of the States for 
which had been quoted as an argument, but merely as aj execute which, particular and sp 


remark to show that he had no fears that, by printing this in the constitution, were co 


: 


Government, a manifest breach of trust, and to the pe opie 


small number of the document, impressions would bs | othe rs, the power of laying and 


made upon the public mind, unfavorable to his views of|imposts, and excises, which, hk 
the subject which it professes to treat. Mr. C. said he} conferred solely as means for 
was glad to be corrected. He had no wish to misinterpret lie cts entrusted to 


, : | 
1e arguments or remarks of gentlemen. | Gover 
Mr. C. said he had understood th rentleman to say, | among the Pa t s, WOU 


’ 
yat to print his document would be, in effect, to give | that the money is not necessary f{ 
the sanction of this House to the principles which it con-|and would, therefore, be not onl; 

. ‘ j . : 
tains. This is an assertion, not os intuitive truth, and | but 1 cur ct and palpable vi lat 


quires proof. The proof had 1 been furnished, and,| ‘* Resolved, That to coll 


be excused fos disputing its correct- |< ng the § es, must, in 


tended that the order to print would not |: » objects for which 
forth to the world under its imphed ‘ 


ntains. The order 
"ety « f submitti 
mn—to be appr 
ted if deen 
ject of the motion he [Mr. C 
be, not to forestall or act upon public opinio 
: : : 
ready ‘ arot he attention 
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Popish 
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greater then to thos e of other parts of the Union? The | T he effec ct of this decision being to set aside the 1 
very same day that the fire occurred in Alexandria, pro-|ment of Mr. Brarr, the question was put on agreeing to 
perty, toa far greater extent, was destroyed by the same \the resolution, and decided, by yeas and nays, in the affirn 
element in Cincinnati, Ohio; but he had never heard that | ative ~yeas 108, nays 79. 

those sufferers: applied to Congress for relief. There REVOLUTIONARY TRANSACTIONS. 

were many sufferers in the United States—-many o chgect 
of charity—but they did not call upon Congre » help | The SPEAKER laid before the House the mein 
them. Continue to pass resolutions of the aaa ter of | ov the heirs and representatives of the house of Ba 
that now before the House, and what would be the con- th Raimbeaux, merchants, of Bordeaux, in Franc 
sequence? Why, every winter, when the snow fell, or|the period of the revolutionary war, upon the subject of 
the Potomac was fro zen over, applications would be made | the claims of said house against the United States, arising 
to Congress, and members would be e red in the dig-| out of transactions during the said war; which was 
nified object of buying an nd stowing wood, to give to the | referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
poor of the District of Columbia. Mr. P. remarked that, | to be printed. 
in opposing the resolution now under consideration, he 

did it on principle: the House had not the power to mak 
the donation requested. He might be told that C 
was the exclusive Legislature for the District I 
But was that any good reason that they shoul 
all the revenue of the nat ( 
of Columbia? If so, the 











JUDICIAL CONTEMPTS. 


ssi Mr. DRAPER, of Virginia, by leave of the H 

it so. | mitted for consideration the following resolution 

> away Resolved, Vhat the Committee on "din Judiciary 
ion to the people of the District |rected to inquire into the expediency of 1 













poor of the other sections of the} statute all offences which m: y be punished as c 
country had nothing to do but to come and sit down here, | of the courts of the United States. 
in this District, and apply to Congress for relief. 1t was The resolution having been read, 
not to the amount proposed to be given that he o! j cted--| Mr. DRAPER said that he had offered this 
no, not the paltry cost of thirty cords of wood; but he | under the de epest sense ee It was not his in 
would state that gentlemen came here to | gislate on the | he said, on this oce ‘S.on, to ag gitate a qu estion whicl 
great concerns of the Union, and not to give away the |been recently much itated 7 sewhere. But, 
public prope ae It we s not money from the treasury, but |do wish to know upon what tenure the peo; le of 
the expense was to be d e fray< d by thes -onung nt fund of country hol l their l bertt s. I wish to know whet ~ itl 
this House. Tha t fund was voted for the use « of the House;}mvself choose to go into the public newspapers to v1 
there should be some discretion in its applic n; andif we cate any vote I give here, it be not competent { 
may give away a part of it, for purpos sate rt than f yr what} man, who thinks proper to doso, to enter the same f 


it was intended, we n give away the whole. He. mis eht upon equal ground, to show that my opinion is WI 
well address hims« if on this occasion, to those who, by jIf I, asam mbe r of this House, or this House as a 
the operation of the previous question, had cut off all op-|should set forth to the world any opinion upon a1 
portunity of remark on a former similar subject. Their! be t 
motives were ki nd, no doubt, and he gave them ci fi 





fore us, has not any one a riglit, through the s 





dium, to question the correctness of that opinion? 1 
them; a severe storm w 





ring, and they yielded to their | not that opinion, from the moment of its publicat 












feelings as men. No such rerson could be urged now, |come public property? Does it not present as fair 
however; for the present was one of the most pleasant | ject for discussi as any that can be presented 
days they had enjoyed for some time. But it was said the | mind of mai > object of s ven | a — cation 
oor of Georgetown were suffering—so may be the poor opinion is to convinces the readers of i ta cert: 
"New York, and other sections of the 1 1. In con-/position is right. If the ~—— of on 
clusion, he trusted that the House would, by its vote to- | convince the public at large that any p: ry 
day, puta check to legislation on matters of this sort. tion agitated here is correct, is it not com petent f 
Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina contend d, that it was citizen to call in questi on the correctness of such : 
not competent for the House to vote donations of fuel for | nion Surely it is. Af, then, we have not the p 





ting our opinions, under the protection of 






owas a 
the people of the D str ct. If so, it would have power also | promul; 
' 






to vote millions of the public money to a d and clothe | of official sanctity, | should like to know if any ot 
the suffering poor of the District. Ti me had no right |partment of the Government has a right to go b 
to pre away the public money for any such purpose; and public with a vindication of its opinions, without 
. gentlemen were di Spos¢ d to be liber: 1 let them be li-| citizen who chooses hav ving the right of reply to th 

« Tal out of their own money. He, therefore, moved the | comment uponthem. T his bods has, lt admit, a1 
following substitute, by way of amendment, viz. |preserve decorum and order within these walls, 

‘* That the Sergeant-at-arms be r quired to deduct from | remove from “noes them any one who may disturb 
the compensation of the members of this House one day’ $|proceedings of this House. " But if, after hav t 





ority of this House shal 
i¢ paupers oF that! gointo the ne wspapers, to state the grounds on whi 
‘ ic 1 ; _ lt . . 
town: Provide d, nevertheless, that such deduction shall ihave acted, I maintain that any citizen whatever 





pay, an i deliver said sum to the Mayor of Georgetown, }upon any sub ject, am 
to be applied to pure hase fuel for t 











be made from the compensation of such members only as|right to meet us there, and contest these grounds 

vote in favor of th s resolution.” lsolitary individual has, under such circumstances, 
Mr. or the yeas and naj 1 the amend-|to meet al confront the whole body of the majori'y 

ment, observing that he would vote for it with the great- \this House. If this reasoning app aly to the le: 

est pleasure. |body, does it not, in an equal degree, apply 














Mr. STORRS, of New York, asked, what s the Legis-| other department of the Government? I maintain t 
lature of the District of Columbia As the answer to that! does. Vi henever an individual in office lays as 
que stion would imply the power of the House to grant the | official capacity, and endeavors by argum it and 
proposed relief, yet not to grant nilar lief’ to the |to convince others that any eon: ch he has « 
people of Ohio, or any other State having its own legisla-!cially, has been done prope , he has a right to 
ture, Congress stood in the same relat to this territory | by whon oever, differing in “opi nion from him, 
as the Legislature of New York did to h He conclud- | forum which he himself may select. Believing this, i 
ed a few remarks, by demanding tl cyious question. | pre d this resolution, under a deep sense of 

Phe call was seconded, 90 to 86; snd the main question | y ve, not only to myself, but to the sixty tl 
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freemen whom I represent on this floor. Iam not for | Mr. STORRS, af New York, thought it would be per- 
holding my liberty for one moment at the discretion of} fectly safe to refer the accounts of Mr. Monroe to the 
any individual. It may be said, sir, in opposition to the| accounting officers. He hoped they would be settled by 
object of this resolution, that there will be difficulty in| them, and never come before e Congress again. 
defining contempts of court. Though this may be true, Mr. HUNTINGTON would vote for the amendment 
we shall find no difficulty in defining what are not con-| of Mr. WitxraMs, and trusted that, if that should not pre- 
tempts. We can embrace, in any legal provision on this) vail, the House would act upon the matter at once. 
subject, many cases which are not contempts. Wemight} Mr. MALLARY was decidedly in favor of the claim, 
say, for ex xample, that it would not be a contempt of court| and would have been willing to relieve the distinguished 
{ to express an opinion upon any decision finally made in| individual referred to from all his embarrassments. He 
court, &e. We might declare that it should not be aj should support the amendment of the gentleman from 
; contempt of court in any one to say that a judge is not} Virginia. 
| immaculate. Ibeg not to be understood, said Mr. D., as) Mr. DRAYTON thought enough had already been al- 
here referring to a case which has been lately before the| lowed to Mr. Monroe. He referred to former legislation 
other branch of = Legislature, sitting as a high court of| of the House, and spoke, not hearing the arguments of 
impeachment. Far be it from me to reflect upon the| others, but from his own experience. 
conduct of any individual, who for such conduct has been| Mr. ANGEL addressed the House as follows: 
constitutions ally tried, and legally acquitted. But the law} Mr. Speaker: I shall vote for the amendment offered 
ought to be so clear, that every individual may be able to} by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wixtiams.]} 
look to the statute book, and know whether, in any thing} I ‘shall vote for it on the ground that it reserves to this 
that he may do, he acts within the law or not. For the| I House the settlement of the principles on which the ap- 
security of the rights of the whole pe ople, and for no pur-| propriation for this claim, if allowed, shall be made. By 
pose of invidious ‘allusi on or pe ‘rsonal gratification, eel the constitution of the United States, the appropriating 
this inquiry. It is proper, sir, that every individual i | power is specially confided to this House. As the imme- 
the community should know what are the laws which he| diate representatives of the people, the members of this 
is bound to observe at the peril of his liberty. House are responsible for all moneys drawn from the 
Mr. DODDRIDGE, concurring with his colleague in|treasury. The amendment, as offered by the gentleman 
the expediency of this inquiry, su ggeste ‘d to him the pro-| \from V ing inia, [Mr. Mercer,] proposes to transfer this 
priety of modi fy ing his res lution, by adding to it these | responsit bility to the Executive De partment. Sir, the sub- 
—— ‘6 pre also to limit the punishment for the saine.”?) j ject of F. xecutive le gislation, as it is called, has become 
- DRAPER acce pted this modification. | the subject of loud and long complaint. Session after 
a l, thus modified, the resolution was agreed to with-| session, and day after day, in each session, we hear gentle- 
out a division. men upon this floor uttering complaints against it. [have 
: , a i ' ‘ not made an examination or estimate, but I have fre- 
CLAIM OF JAMES MONROE. quently heard it asserted, that the amount of money 
rhe House then took up for consideration the amend-| drawn from the treasury, under Executive legislation, 1s 
ment yesterday submitted by Mr. Mercer to the bill for) nearly equal to that drawn from it under the legislation of 
the relief of James Monroe; which was as follows: |Congress. The complaints against this irregularity are 
‘* Strike out from the bill all that follows the enacting| not confined to this House; they appear in the columns of 
clause, and insert— -~ new a ‘rs throughout the country, and the people 
‘* That the proper accounting officers of the treasury, | at large are strongly inclined to r¢ strain this s practice. 
under the supervision an 1 direction of the Secretary of| By are fe rence to the debates upon the constitution, 
War, and subject to the approval of the President of the| when it was before the people of this country for adop- 
United States, oe, and they are hereby, authorized to} tion, you will see that strong fears were entertained that, 
adjust and settle ali the accounts and claims of James | if the entire revenues of the coun try were placed at the 
Monroe, late President of the United States, upon princi-| disposal of the Federal Government, abuses would grow 
ples of justice and equity. | out of that power, and appropriations would be made, in- 
‘dnd be it further enacted, That, so soon as any | consistent with the public interest. It was urged that no 
umount shall have been found due to the said , James | lasting abuse would ensue; for that, by the constitution, 
Monroe, it shall be paid to him out of any money in the| the appropriating power was exc lusively confided to the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated.” immediate representatives of the pe ople; that they were 
Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the amendment, by} to be elected once in two years, and were immediately 
striking out all after the word treasury, and inserting responsible for the exercise of their power to their con- 
he following: | stituents; that, should they attempt to make an improper 
se, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to) disposition of the public funds, a speedy remedy could be 
examine and adjust all the accounts and claims of James} found in the frequent recurrence vf elections. ‘This argu- 
Monroe, late President of the United States, upon the} ment prevailed, and this House was recognised as the 
ples of justice and equity. | safest depository of the appropriat ng power. Should 
And be it further enacted, That the amount of the | this House prove recreant to its duty, and refuse to hold 
-veral accounts and claims, when examined and adjust-|the purse strings of the nation, who will hold them for us? 
‘d, in the manner aforesaid, together with the principle} When the immediate representatives manifest an indiffer- 
v ( on which each item is founded, shall be reported to Con-| ence as to the appropriation of the public treasure, can 
sress for final decision and allowance.” jwe expect that agents, whose responsibility is more re- 
Mi. WELLIAMS addressed the House in support of his| mote, will protect the interests which we abandon’ Before 
amendment ; we sanction an appropriation, it is our province and our 
Mr. SPENCER, of New York, preferred the amend-| dut ty to know, to understand, and to settle the principle 
ent sul bmitted by Mr. Mercer, to that then under con- | upon which that appropriation is made. The ainendment, 
sideration. jas offered by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mercer, | 
Mr. CHILTON addressed the House at some length | proposes an unlimited appropriation, and refers the set- 
gainst the claim, and replied to the remarks of Messrs.|tlement of the principle upon which it is to be made to 
Sri NCER, Everetr, and Mercer. Of the two, he had a/ the Executive Department. What principle that depart- 
‘eference for that of Mr. Wriniams, but thought Con-| ment may adopt, and what amount it may award under 
: ‘ress, instead of Mr. Hagner, should settle the claim the provisions of this amendment, should it become a 
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law, no gentleman here can tell. We endorse the claim 
in blank, and hand it over to the party, and to agents of 
remote responsibility, to fill up. 

Sir, I see no necessity for this reference. The claim, | 
agreeably to the statement of the gentleman from Vir-; 
ginia, (Mr. Mercer, ] consists of only nine items. It is not! 
a long account, requiring a tedious examination, or a so-| 
lution of intricate or embarrassing questions: the facts! 
are all comprised within a narrow compass. They are| 
detailed at length in the report of the committee, and may | 
be examined and understood in two hours, by any gentle-| 
man who will devote his attention to them for that length | 
of time. They have been a long time before Congress, | 
and I have no hesitation in saying that they are under-| 
stood by the members of this House, as well as they can} 
be by gentlemen in the Executive Department. To this 
House the settlement of the question belongs, and, for 
one, I will not attempt to evade the responsibility of set- 
tling it. From the high character of the claimant, the} 
decision of this claim will unavoidably be drawn into fu-} 
ture precedent. It is not the amount which Mr. Monroe} 
alone may draw, that I fear. ‘The appropriation of mil- 
lions to other individuals, for similar claims, may be made | 
under the rule which this case may establish. This is a} 
claim of dollars and cents, asked as a remuneration for| 
services rendered, and moneys disbursed for the benefit 
of the Government. The rule established for its allow- 
ance must serve as a governing principle in all future 
cases of claims for like services, and like disbursements. 
Under this Government, we cannot establish a criterion of} 
partial application. That which is ‘* equity and justice” 
when applied tothe claim of Mr. Monroe, must be equity 
and justice when applied to every other claim of similar} 
character. 

From the peculiar character of this claim, and from its 
general notoricty, I feel extremely desirous that it should 
be settled by the appropriate tribunal—by the public 
agents, under an immediate responsibility to the people, 
who feel the weight of that responsibility, and who can be 
most readily brought to account for their discharge of 
this duty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





My objection to sending the claim to the Executive De-|' 


partment for settlement and liquidation, does not arise 
from a want of confidence in that department. For the 
President, and his cabinet, I entertain a high regard; but, 


7 *y 
should not be required to execute a duty not properly 
devolving upon them. Iam also averse to embarrassing 
them with this question. Let the appropriate duties of| 
each branch of the Government be kept separate, and let 
each stand respons:ble for its action. I consider it ungene-| 
rous, on the part of this House, to attempt to shift its 
responsibility to the President of the United States. 1] 
have no doubt but that he would do justice; and let him! 
will endeavor to tor-| 


great as is my confidence in them, I desire that they] 





be ever so just, there are those who wi 
ture his acts to his prejadice. 
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ity, or citv me eting 


| membe 





power of eulogy has been exhausted in portraying the 
Far be it from me, sir, 
I acknowledge the high cha 
Lacknowledge his 
patriotism, his services, and the debt of gratitude we owe 
him. If he be poor, and in want,*he has my sympathies; 
and, were it in my power, consistently with the duties } 
owe to the station I hold, I should cheerfully aid in h's 
relief; but, in the discharge of my duty to the public, | 
must be governed by my judgment, not by my sympathies 

In addition to what has passed upon this floor, an ex 


virtues and character of the man. 
to detract from his merit. 
racter that has been assigned him. 


traneous influence has been put in motion, with a view 1 


operate upon the members of this body. Public meetings 
have been held in different places, and resolutions hay< 


been passed expressive of their sense of the justi: 

equity of this claim. These resolutions have been us 
ed upon us as the evidence of public sentiment, and un 
versal anxiety of the people for the relief of Mr. Monr 
When it is alleged that, from the complicated natu 

this claim, the members of this House, who have exam) 
it, and whose duty it has been to investigate and und 


| stand it, are incompetent to decide it, and that it is, th 
fore, necessary to send it to the Executive Department t 


be settled, shall we take the expressions of those 
ings as the rule of our action? Probably not o: 
hundred who attended them, had ever looked into 
documents relating to it, or could assign any reason { 
allowance, other than that Mr. Monroe deserves we 
the country. 

The only ground on which this claim could be si 
ed for a moment, is, that of a pecuniary indebtedness 
the Government. Mr. Monroe does not ask us to be 
it upon him asa gift; and should we be so regard 


}our duty as to abandon the well established rules of 


adjudication, and, instead of awarding hima debt a 
his due, should insult him with the offer of a gift, h: 
not too much of the American in him to accept 

a debt that he claims, and Congress is both court and 
to try the question, and assess his damages. Now, 
what would be said of a court or jury who, in for 
judgement on a claim for money, should look at,-h 
regard the decisions or recommendations of a town, « 
These are des ened to expr 
general judgment on subjects of policy; but they ar 


> 


itribunals to prescribe rules for the legal adjustme 


pectiniary demands, and it savors somewhat ot the d 
gogue to apply them in such cases. 

Letter writers at Washington have furnished the 
of papers with statements reflecting upon the cond 
s of this House, some for voting against, 
others for their inattention to this claim. These | 
have been published, and the paperssent here; an l 
charitable to suppose that the design was to influen 


final yote upon this question’ 
| 





Now, s.r, in the disch 


iof my dutv asa member of this House, I cannot | 


myself to be seduced by any art of persuasion, ot 


Sir, it was with great reluctance that 1 was impelled to! dated through fear of popular denunciation, te act cou 
e 


say any thing upon this subject; but, from the course 
which the debate upon the question has taken, and from 
the remarks which have fallen from the advocates of the 
claim, | should have been wanting in duty and respect to 
myself, had I given asilent vote, without repelling the 
charges of ill ' ngratitude made against those 
who vote against the claim. Jf am not content to be 
branded with illiberality or ingratitude, and 
ing assent by puss \ 


fn doors, and out of doors, every thing that could bi 





‘ lel « 
\ yieiad a secm- 
silence. 


put in requisit on, has been brought to bear upon this 
elaim. Gentlemen upon this floor have addressed us in 
the most feeling and pathetic manner, in behslf of the 


claimant. We have been told of his early, constant 
devoted patriotism; of his long, ard | 


vices: of his sufferin his wants, and listre 3: the 


nicl 
, nG 


t scr 
tap I’. 








to my views of justice and propriety. 

Sir, if it be now in order to advert to the merits of 
claim, I will take the liberty to express my opinit 
them. Tamaware of the ungracious office I have t 
form in opposing this claim. A claim identified wit 
name, and services, and sufferings of James Mon! 
calculated to draw to it a generous feeling, and to | 





a confidence in its merit. 

In 1826, a portion of this claim, together wth ¢ 
items, was pending before Congress. "he subject ei 
great interest, and underwent a thorough invest 
DS the members of this House at thet tme }then ] 


the honor of a seat here; it became my duty to act! 
it, and 1 bestowed great attention upon its met 

down to an examination with feelings of strong predu 
tion in its favor. Thada high veneration, and bow 
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regard, for the character and services of the man. _ I felt) 
an earnest desire to find proofs which would authorize } 


me to give it my support. [| will not say that I examined 
it impartially; for my feelings strongly preponderated in 
favor of the claimant. I was reconciled, then, to an allow- 
ance of a portion of the thirty thousand dollars then allow- 
ed him; but such was the result of my examination, that I) 
was compelled to vote against the allowance of the whole 
amount. 


Previous to presenting the claim to Congress, Mr. Mon-| 


roe had applied to the proper department for its allow-| 
ance. It had undergone the examination and decision of | 
gentlemen who were then in the administration. The 
examination by the de ‘partment took place at a period 
when the facts and the circumstances connected with the 
claim were fresh in the recollection, and clearly within 
the knowledge of those whose duty it then was to pass 
upon it. The gentlemen of the de ‘partment, who then 
audi ted and liquidate d Mr. Monroe’s claims, were his con- 
temporaries in service, and were his person: ul and political 
friends. Not satisfie d with their rejection of certain items] 
for extra expenses, and for interest, he presented the 


. . | 

question to Congress, and asked that those items might} 
. . 7 * . ‘ | 

be settled by that body, upon principles of justice and] 
equity. Afi ra lapse of more than fifteen years from the 
| 


time the subject was passed upon by the department, | 

Congress was induced to pass a bill allow ing, in addition | 
to the allowances by the de partment, the sum of twenty- 

ni ne thousand five hundred dollar s, Which was then deem-! 
ed and considered by the majority of C ongress who voted 
the allowance, to be an ample and liberal liquidation and| 
payment of all that was due to Mr. Monroe, upon princi-| 
ples of law, justice, and equity; and inserted a clause in|} 
the bill, declaratory of its being in full of all his claims! 
tipon the Government. It seems that further justice and | 
equity is now called for. If the bill of 1826 w: as a satis- 
faction in full of all his claims, the appropriat to be 

made by the. present bill, if it became a law; must be a 
clonation, and not a payment. The Congress of 1826be . 
came the arbiters between Mr. Monroe and the Treasur v 
Department. Their award was oblig: atory upon the trea- 
sury to pay; and, under the terms of the act, the accept- 

iace of the money by Mr. Monroe cannot but be con- 
sidered as obligator ‘y up mhim. Reciprocity of obligation 
upon the parties must be irresi istibly implic “cl. 

In looking into the report of the committee of last ses- 
sion, who reported the bill unde r consideration, it will be 
seen that upwards of twenty-four thousand dollars now 
reported as being due to Mr. Monroe, and SES meen am in 
the bill, consists of items re jected by the Congress of 
1826. Three thousand dollars and upwards, of this latter 
um, 1s for contingent e xpensés, alleged to have accrued 
in England and France during his mission to those coun- 
tries. In 1826, when his c laim for con tingent expenses 
was before the committee, they allowed him for those ex- 
penses a sum equal to the average allowed to other min- 
isters in lke cases. His charge for those expenses was 
not backed by vouchers, but exhibited in gross. The 
charge was found to exceed the average allowed to other 
ministers by upwards of three thousand dollars, and the 
excess was therefore rejected by that committee. The 
vient ebidnaie nty -four thousand dollars is made up of 
interest alleged to have accrued upon his claims against 
the Govermment previous to December, 1810, at which 
time he exhibited his accounts, and settled with the de- 
partment. The committee of 1826 rejected this interest, | 
on the ground that its allowanee would be contrary to the| 
usage of the Government in all other cases. It was upon | 

: principle that no laches were imputable to the Govern-| 
nent; that it was always re ady to pay its creditors when 

y shoul 1 exhibit their acc ounts, and demand payment. 
this principle is in consonance with the principles of the 
ommon law, which declares that an unliquidated demand 
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| interest accrued upon it. 


of our country, isanother. Could I find, amongst the proofs 
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shall not draw interest, though the creditor may omit to 
make his demand for years. This rule prevails both in 
law and equity, and the allowance of this interest would 
be a perversion of the established rule of each. Sir, I 


|object to its allowance in this case, for the reason that it 


would be a manifestation of fickleness on the part of the 
Government. It would be an innovation upon its fixed 


jand established rules; those ru les to which the claims of 
lall its creditors are subject. 


Adopt this principle in your 
settlements, and there are clait ns enough of this descrip- 
tion, to draw from your treasury many millions of dollars. 
Give notice, by the establi shment of this precedent, that 


{such claims are allowable, and you will be overwhelmed 


with them. Suppose you re lax the rule in this particular 
case only, what w ill the next claimant say to you when 
you reject his claim, predicated upon the identical prin- 
ciple with this? Will he not have a right to demand of 
you even-handed justice? and will he not have just 
grounds for murmur and complaint, if you try his claim by 
one rule, and Mr. Ménroe’s by ar iother? 

Sir, it is our pride, and our every day’s boast, that our 


citi - ns all enjoy equal rights, and are all entitled to equal 


pr ges. What room for comment upon your boasted 
owt 2 tv W would not the allowance of this claim afford? 
In 1826, the items exhibited for services.and disburse- 


ments inendd to about eighteen thousand dollars. The 
excess then claimed over that sum was exclusively for 
The principal was reduced by 
deducting from it the three thousand dollars before men- 
tioned, and Mr. Monroe was allowed, by the bill passed 
at that session, above fifteen thousand dollars of the prin- 
cipal of his alk ged demand, with the interest on the same 
from December, 1810, up to the passage of that act; which 
interest amounted to more than fourteen thousand dollars. 

Should we now allow the twenty-four thousand dollars 
ithen re jecte -d, ve should pay to Mr. Monroe the eighteen 
thousand adlines of principal he then claimed, with up- 


lwards of thirty-five thousand dollars interest upon the 


same. Nosuch claim ever was, or ever should be, allow- 


'ed by this Government. Since 1826, several additional 


items have been annexed to those then claimed. The 
merits of these items have been canvassed, and clearly 
explained upon this floor, by gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in opposition to this bill. I will not say that these 
additional items have since been hunted up, as an apology 

for allowi ing to Mr. Monroe a sum of money; but I will say, 
that it appears to me e »xtraordinary that they should have 
been omitted when the claim was before presented. I 
have examined them, and I concur with the gentlemen 
who have represented their utter groundlessness. It is 
unnecessary to repeat their arguments, and I will not de- 
tain the House by doing so. 

We have heard it alleged in this debate that the people 
of this country desire the allowance of this claim, and 
that, should its decision be submitted to them, they would 
be nearly unanimous in its favor. Sir, it is possible that, 
if it should go to them under the parti al representations 
of its friends in this House, they would declare in favor of 
its justice; but should the other side of the story be told 
them--should they be told, as is the fact, that Mr. Monroe 
had, within the last thirty-four years, received the sum of 
about four hundred thousand dollars for his services and 
expenses, which amounts to an allowance of over thirty 
dollars a day for all that time; that, in addition to this allow- 


| 
lance, we voted him mone y enough in 1826 to load a wagon 


with Spanish milled dollars, and that we were now called 
upon to give him sufficient to load two other wagons, it 
is not so clear to me that they would call us illiberal or 
ungrateful for withholding it. 

Sir, a pecuniary debt to an individual for services render- 
ed, and moneysdisbursed, is one thi ng: a debt of gratitude 
for his patriotic devotion and unyielding fidelity to the cause 
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awkins, aynes, Hollanc offman, Hubbarc 
“Hawkin ITay Holland, Hoffman, Hubbard, 


Mr. Monroe, I would be amongst the first to vote its pay-| Hunt, Huntington, thrie, Thomas Irwin, Jarvis, R. M. 
ment. That we owe him a debt of gratitade, I most cheer- Johnson, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, Adam King, Lea- 


fully acknowledge; and when a proposition shall be made 
to grant him a sum of money as a donation, or pension, | 
shall be prepared to act upon it. 
now unnecessary to say. ‘** Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.”’ 
a donation, under color of paying off a pecuniary demand. 

Mr. CROCKETT remarked, that the talking” of gentle- 
men would not change a single vote, and he therefore 
demanded the previous question; but withdrew the de- 
mand on being informed of its effect. 

Mr. HAMMONS renewed the demand. 

Mr. MERCER and Mr. WILLIAMS both rose to in- 
quire the effect of the previous question. If sustained, 
it would do away both the amendments, and the question 
would recur on the original bill. 

Mr. HAMMONS would not withdraw his demand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was perfectly willing that the pre- 
vious question should be sustamed. 

The demand for the previous question was not sustained 
by the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS then called for the yeas and nays on 
his amendment. 

Mr. MERCER, ina few words, replied to those gen- 
tlemen who had spoken in favor of the amendment of the 
member from North Carolina, and referred to the statute 
book to show that seventy-seven cases had been settled on 
the principles of justice and equity, since the establish- 
ment of the present Government. 

After a short explanation by Mr. Witttams, the ques- 
tion was put on the amendment offered by him to Mr. 
Menrcer’s amendment, and decided in the aftirmative—- 
yeas 109, nays 81. 

The question then occurring on the amendment of Mr. 
Mercer, as amended by the amendment of Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS, 

Mr. HEMPHILL inquired if it would be in order for} 
him to offer an amendment, to supersede that now before 
the House. 

The SPEAKER said it would not be in order; but if 


the House refused to agree to the amendment now under} hion river, in that State; 
consideration, the gentleman would then have an oppor- 


tunity to offer his proposition. 


Mr. HEMPHILL desired that the amendment he held 
in his hand should be read, and it was read by the Clerk, 


as follows: 


vitt, Lewis, Lyon, Magec, 
McIntire, Miller, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Pierson, Polk, 
Potter, Roane, 
Speight, Richard Spencer, James Standefer, Sterigere, 
I cannot reconcile my judgment to voting| Wm. L. Storrs, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, ‘lest, 
John Thomson, Tucker, 





How I should act, is| 





Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, 


Sanford, Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, 


Vinton, Weeks, Whittlesey, 
Williams, Yancey.—88. 


NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Archer, Arnold, 


J. S. Barbour, Barnwell, Beekman, Bouldin, Brodhead 


Brown, Buchanan, Cambreleng, Carson, Childs, Clai 
borne, Clark, Coke, Coleman, Crawford, Crockett, Cro 
cheron, Crowninshield, Daniel, John Davis, Debcrry, 
Desha, Draper, Drayton, Duncan, Dwight, Eager, Georg: 
Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
Forward, Gilmore, Gurley, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, 
Hughes, Ingersoll, Willixm W. Irvin, — Johns, Ken 
dall, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Loyal] 
Lumpkin, Mallary, Marti indale, Martin, MeCreery, Mc Dut 
fic, Mercer, Mitchell, Norton, Patton, Pierce, Pettis, 
Randolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel, Scott, Wn 
B. Shepard, Sill, Ambrose Spencer, Stephens, Henry R 
Storrs, Strong, ‘Pahaferro, Wiley Thompson, ‘Tracy, 
Trezvant, Varnum, Verplanck, W ashington, Wayn 
C. P. White, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Wilso 
Wingate, Young.--92. 

So the amendment as amended was rejected. 

The question then recurred on ordering the origi: 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On this question Mr. HAYNES demanded the previ 
question; pending which demand, 

Mr. McCOY moved an adjournment; which preva'le 

The House then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Fenrvary 2, 
SALT SPRINGS IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, from the Committee on the Pu! 
Lands, reported a bill for the sale of lands in the Stat: 
Illinois, reserved for the use of the salt springs on Vcr 
which was twice read. 

Mr. I. moved that it be made the special order of 
day for Monday next; but the motion did not prevail 

Mr. I. then moved the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. McCOY said that the practice of the Hous 
not what it ought to be. He was tired of hearin; 


** Whereas James Monroe has repeatedly memorialized | many motions submitted to make bills the special ord 
Gongress, concerning certain claims: and whercas several | the ds y—thus giving one subjecta preference over ot! 
committees of the House of Representatives have reported | He moved the commitment of the bill. 


favorably thereon: 


and whereas, from the lapse of time, 


Mr. IRVLN, of Ohio, explained the object of 


and other causes, an accurate opinion cannot be formed | It provided for the sale of certain lands in Hlinois, res 


as to the amount, leaving a compromise as the only alter-|ed for the use of salt springs. 


native: therefore, 


*s Be it enacted, &¥c. ‘That, for public services, 


losses, | those 


The sales of similat 
had taken place in Ohio and other States, for the use of 
States; and he could sce no good reason whiy the 


and sacrmfices, the sum of thirty-six thousand dollars is}same course should not be pursued towards Lllinois. 


hereby appropriated, to be paid to James Monroe, imme- 


| Mr. DUNCAN hoped that the gentleman from \ 


i 


di atcly after the passing of this act, out of any money in}nia [Mr. McCoy] would not urge his motion to refi 
the tre: asury not otherwise appropriated; which shall be| bill to a committee, as such a disposition of it would be ex 


in full of all demands of the said James Monroe for hi valent to its rejection. 


claims as aforesaid.”’ 
The yeas and nays were 
Mr. Mercenr’s amendment as amended; and, 


then ordered on agreeing to|ture of the State, and he understood that the proceeds 


He said that the bill had been 
|reported in conformity with a memorial from the Legisla 


|the sale was to be applied to objects of internal impro) 


The question being finally put thereon, it was decided | |ment in the State, and the improvement of the naviga 


inthe negative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Angel, 
Bailey, Noyes Barber, Barringer, Baylor, 
John Blair, Bockee, Boon, Cahoon, 
Chilton, Clay, Conner, Cooper, 
Creighton, Davenport, 
dridge, Earll, Ellsworth, 
Gaither, Gordon, Green, Hall, Halsey, 


Armstrong, 
James Blair, 
Campbell, Chandler, 
Cowles, Craig, Crane, | just reported, and he hoped the House would now pass 
Warren R. Davis, Denny, Dod- 
Findlay, Finch, Ford, Fry, 
Hammons, Har- | ordered to be engrossed for a third reading to-morroy 


tion of the Wabash river. He said that this subject | 
i been several times before the Committee onthe Pu 
| Lands, where it had met with some opposition; but he sa 
|that committee was now unanimously in fayor of the b I} 








without further delay. 
Mr. McCOY having withdrawn his motion, the bill 
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Surplus Rev nue. —Clai 





JAMES MONROE. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Geor: for reasons which he 
stated, moved the reconsiicraticn of the vote by which 
the House yesterday rejected the amendment to ‘the bill 
for the relief of James Monroe. He said, if he could 
possibly see a semblaace of correctness in the claim pre 
ferred to the House, he would cheerfully vote for it. His 
object was again to get the amendment ‘back again before 
the House: if that amendment, as amended on the motion 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, should pass, he 
would prefe r it as less questionable than any other shape 
that could be given to the bill. He called for the yeas and 
nays on his motion, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. MERCER assigned his reasons for voting against 
the reconsideration. 

The question being put on the motion for reconsidera- 
tion, it was decided in the negative—yeas 98, nays 101. 

SURPLUS REVENUE. 

The resolution for printing 6,000 copies of the report 
of the committee to which was referred so much of the| 
message of the President as relates to the surplus revenue 
of the Government, next came Up; but the hour for the] 
consideration of resolutions having nearly elapsed, the 
subject was further postponed till to-morrow. 


JAMES MONROE. 


The House then took up the bill for the relief of James | 
Monroe—the question being on ordering it to be engross- 
ed for a third reading. 

Mr. HAYNES, at the time of adjournment, yesterday, 
had demanded the previ ious question; but the House thi 
day refused to sustain the demand. 

Mr. HEMPHILL moved the ; 
was esterday read at his request, viz. 

**Strike out of the bill all after the 
insert 





then umendment which 


word ‘ That,’ and 

** For public services, losses, and sacrifices, the sum of 
thirty-six thousand 
paid to James Monroe, immediately after the passing of 
this act, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropr which shall be in full of all de mands of the | 
said James Monroe for his claims aforesaid.’ 


Mr. HEMPHILL declined entering into any 


1. 


i 
’ 


later 


| 
| 
\. 
| 


dollars is hereby appropriated, to be} 


argument} 


N CONGRESS 


im of Nines aia 


270 


> 
\- 


I 


however, to sttthe out $36, 0! 00, and insert + $52,000, as the 
proper sum to be al 


wed to quiet Mr. Monroe’s claim. 

This motion was promptly negatived. 

The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. 
Hempuitt, and determined in the negative-—yeas 93, 
nays 99. 

Mr. HEMPHILL then renewed his amendment, reduc- 
ing the sum to be appropriated to $30,000. 

Mr. HAYNES demanded the previous question; but the 
House refused to sustain the demand. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH submitted an amendment; but the 


SPEAKER declared it to be out of order, the House 
having yesterday rejected a similar amendment. 

Mr. POTTER then submitted the following amend- 
ment, to come in after the word *‘ sacrifices:”’ 


‘¢In addition to the sum of four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, heretofore paid to said James Monroe, for the same 
consideration.” 

Mr. CARSON was sorry to differ with his colleague: he 
could have wished the amendment had not been offered; 


punts if it prevailed, it could do no harm to Mr. Monroe. 


|He then commented upon what fell from the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Aneet, ] yesterday. 

Mr. ANGEL e xpl: ined, and vindicated himself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked upon the short time that 
was left, before the close of the session, to attend to the 
public business. He hoped the claim would be decided 
on to-day. Mr. B. said that, before he resumed his seat, 
he would take this occasion to remark, that, after the 


re- 


isent generation had been eitieted to their fathers, and 


| when the men of other times came to review the proceed- 
of this day, it would be a stain upon tlie character of 
nation, if we should suffer the illustrious individual 
preferred this claim to go to his grave without its ad- 
stment. Such conduct towards an individual, now in 
ipovarty and old age, who had rendered most important 
his country, would be 
blazoned to the world by the enemies of our free institu 


_ 
4 
he 


| 
bu ho 
i 


services, both in peace and in war, to 


tions, as another Pp oof of the ingratitude of re public s 
Mr. POLK said he would be the last man to inflict a 
stain on the country. He entercd into an argument to 


+ «} 


tthe individual referred to 
He remarked upon the character of 


| show tha had no claim on the 


nation. the debat 





in favor of his amendment. Various sums had been sug-| sometimes gentlemen in favor of th oe das if there 
gested as proper to be appropriated: he had fixed, after was aclaim, at other times they appealed to the feclings 
some attention to the matter, on that proposed in his}of members. Some gentleme n thor ight there was aclaim 
amendment. lupon Congres others view ed the matter in the light of 
Mr. HAYNES said that, if for no other reason, he/a gratuity. If he believed thi re was any thing duc Mr. 
f should oppose the amendment, because the claim seemed} Monroe, he would provide for his payment; but he did not 
to be put up to the lowest bidder. He had given the sub-} belicve there was one dollar due him. 
ject i attention, and was convinced there was nota Mr. MERCER stated, in reference to the amendment 
dollar due Mr. Monroe. proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina, hii 
Mr. CHILTON said he would make one more attempt) own authority, and asa member of the House, that M 
to get rid of the subject, and with that view he moved to) Monroe had not received 400,000 dollars from the Govern- 
of lay the bill and amendment on the table. Negatived—-| ment for his services. 
yeas 84, nays 111. | Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, considered it a solemn 
The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. | duty on his part to oppose the claim, and he should be 
Hemruint, compell d to vote against it. 
Mr. TUCKER opposed the amendment. He said he} Mr. POTTER hoped the gentleman from Virginia 
had examined the matter with considerable attention, and| would excuse him if he thought that gentleman was not 
could not discover that Mr. Monroe had any claim upon/altogether accurate on the subject. He [Mr. P.] had 
a the Government. He viewed the whole concern in the! takensome ¢ pains to examine into it,and was satis ti itt 
light of a donation, sum named in his amendment was not far from th h 
Mr. CLAIBORNE called for the yeas and nays on the| He remarked upon what had fallen from the ¢ man 
amendment, and they were ordered by the House. from Pennsylvania on the score of ingratitu le, and ex 
_ Mr. WILLLAMS referred to the concluding clause of} pressed his opinion that any man who had | the Pre- 
the amendment, and asked if it would be of any avail. | sidential chair, and had been commander-im-chief of 
The act formerly passed for the relief of James Monroe! the army and navy of 9 United tes, had be fully 
vill contained a similar provision, but it had not prevented compe nsated for all his devotion to the interests of his 
{ the introduction of the present bill. country. 
Mr. PATTON said he did not like the form of the Mr. WAYNE was of opinion that there was a large sum 
" amendment, yet, as he was diposed to go for the substance,! due to Mr. Monroe, and that it should be paid. 
he should not take exception to forms. He would move, Mr. DORSEY opposed the claim, in a speech of € 
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length; in the course of which he examined the grounds) to a reduction of the duties on sugar; was this bill intended 
upon which the claim was founded, and replied to gentle- to have any effect upon that measure?) Mr. ‘T. hopcd 
men who had spoken on the other side. | that every gentleman on the floor, who desired the pros 
Mr. MERCER made an energetic reply, and repelled| perity of his country, would promptly vote for the reje, 


some of the assertions made by Mr. D. | tion of the bill reported from the Committee on Manufac 
Mr. DORSEY rejoined with equal warmth. jtures. Mr. T. defended the vote he gave the other day 
Mr. POLK replied to some of the remarks of Mr. Mer-| against the rejection of a bill; he did it with a view to 
CER. | allow an opportunity for discussion. 


Mr. MERCER again took the floor, and animadverted Mr. MALLARY said, there was nothing unusual in y¢ 
warmly on what had fallen from the gentleman from Ma-| porting the bill now before the House. The Comunittee 
ryland, [Mr. D.] He also replied to the remarks of Mr. | on Manufactures had considered the subject; it was a 
Poux. | interesting one; and they had very fully given their view 

Mr. POTTER now modified his amendment by insert-| upon it in the report which accompanied the bill. If the 
ing 354,000 dollars, instead of 400,000. gentleman who had just taken his seat, felt irritated at 

The question being then put on the amendment of Mr. | course pursued by the committee, he could not help it 
Porrer, it was negatived, by a large majority. he claimed the right to present his views to the House, 

Mr. RENCHER then submitted the following proviso, | and so did the committee. He was not disposed to go int 
to come in at the end of the amendment offered by Mr.|/an argument upon the subject at this time; he sh: 
Hemruri1; and stated that, if it was adopted, he should] prefer that the bill should lie on the table, and the rep 
vote for the amendment: be printed, so that gentlemen might have time to reflect 

«“ Provided, The accounting officer of the Treasury| upon and understand the question for themselves. 1 
Department shall, wpon an examination of his accounts, | was desirous that the bill should take the usual course—} 
believe so much is due him upon principles of equity and] read a second time, and committed. He assured the g« 
justice.” tleman from South Carolinathat he had no idea that th 
~ On motion of Mr. ELLSWORTH, the yeas and nays} measure should have any effect on the sugar bill; ) 
were ordered on the amendment proposed. | would the effect of its passage be to operate upon | 

Mr. HEMPHILL, to save the time of the House, said | poor--it was rather intended to relieve the poor. The 
he would accept of the amendment as a modification of his} gentleman had said that the object of his vote the oth 
own motion. day was to admit of discussion—his object now was t 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, moved an adjournment;| preventit, by strangling the bill. If the House chos: 
the motion was negatived—87 to 96. reject the bill, he had nothing to say against it, but, bef 

The question then recurring on the amendment of Mr. | doing so, he should be pleased to have the views of 
Hrmpeuitt, as modified, | Committee on Manufactures read. 

Mr. HOFFMAN moved the previous question; the ef-| Mr. SPEIGHT said he had been unprepared for 
fect of which would have been to take the question on| introduction of a measure of the nature of that now 
engrossing the original bill. The House refused to sus-| fore the House. There had beena full discussion on 
tain the demand. subject at the last session,and the House, by a considera 

Mr. WILLIAMS then demanded the yeas and nays on! Majority, had passed a bill torepeal the tax on salt, 1 
the amendment, and they were ordered by the House. | proposed to be continued. In the debate on that occa 

Mr. HAYNES moved that the House do now adjourn; | it was declared to be one of the most grievous and opp: 
which motion was negatived—yeas 81, nays 102. Fk | sive taxes to which avy people were subjected. Ne 

The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. | the poor nor the rich, said: Mr. P., should be burde: 
Hempnuitt, as modified, and decided in the affirmative——| with a tax on an article that entered into the necessary 
yeas 106, nays 83. consumption of every family. Pass this bill, and w 
" The question then occurred on the engrossment of the| would gentlemen have to tell their constituents wher 
bill, as amended, for a third reading, and the yeas and nays} went home, this measure following directly upon thx 
were ordered on the question. ; ” | of the last session? 





The House then adjourned. Mr. S. then spoke of the effects which the measu 
5H tuba | would have upon the people of the South, and said |! 

‘Tuurspay, Fesrvary 3. or gentlemen to be cautious in their repeated 
tempts to keep them down. He denounced the ve 


DUTY ON SALT. geance of the South on the majority of this House, if t! 

Mr. MALLARY, from the Committee on Manufactures, | persisted ina course of measures like those pursued f 
reported the following bill: | some years past. Last year, he said, the lords proprict: 
‘* Be it enacted, &c. That so much of an act entitled) ries of the United States had been petitioned to reduc: 
‘An act to reduce the duty on salt,’ approved, May 29, | the duties on salt, and their prayer was granted. Now 
1830, as will take effect on and after the 31st of Decem-| was proposed to restore the duties. Would not su 
ber next, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and that} legislation create excitement? Yes, said Mr. S., such 
the duty on salt imported into the United States be andj system of robbery and plunder will create exciteme: 
remain at fifteen cents per bushel.” Was the South to have no redress of grievances’? An 
A yery long report accompanied the bill. | ! 


{ 
i 
’ when she had thrown herself on the liberality of her 
‘The bill having been read the first time, Mr. LAMAR] sovercigns, and obtained some partial relief, was she to b: 
moved its rejection. jagain subjected to the same burdens? ‘The day was 
Mr. TUCKER objected to the second reading of the| coming when the South would be heard. The oppressiv« 
bill, and hoped it would be rejected. He regretted that} measures under which she labored must be repealed— 
it had beenintroduced. The tax on salt was complained] will be done--and shall be done. The South was on tli 
of, and justly complained of, by the greater part of the| eve of a rebellion. Yes, sir, the day is fast approaching, 
American people; it was a tax that operated with great} when the people of the South will rise in their majesty, 
severity on the poor. The tax was laid for war purposes, | and stalk the avenues of this House, and take vengeanc« 
and should not be continued in a state of peace. An act/ on their oppressors. Yes, sir, and I fear this Governmen! 
to repeal the tax passed at the last session, after full dis-| under which they claim the right to tax us, will be ma 
cussion, and it was but just that the repeal should take} ‘to reel to and fro like a drunken man.” Sir, I am 


place. We have a billon the tables of the House, relative | done. 


t 
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Mr. THOMP SON, of Georgia, rose to address the stand the subject; that the experience of five or six years 
House; but gave way to would convince me that our Eastern brethren were our 
Mr. TUCKER, who said that, when the bill should re- best friends. I am sure, sir, that no gentleman in this 
ceive its second reading, he should move an amendment} House has ever resorted to this argument to blind me 
to provide for the repeal of the duties on salt in tole. He! whilst he was robbing my pockets; but, sir, Ido feel that 
felt sorry that the gentleman from North Carolina had I am insulted when an effort is made to take from my 
expressed himself as he haddone. It was his [Mr. T’s.]| pocket my hard earnings, for no necessity of the Govern- 
on to put down excitement. Every section of this ma and for no public benefit. Again I beg gentlemen, 
country was oppressed by this odious tax, except the per- I appeal to them as individuals and as representatives of 
sons engaged in the manufacture of the article. ‘Ihere| the American people, to pause before they go further. I 
was an aristocracy in this House--they had power, and | repeat, that in the South we have looked to a deliverance 
they exercised it to oppress. They were led into error from the oppression under which we labor, and we have 
themselves, and they deluded the people. The yeomanry | considered the reduction of the duties on salt and some 
of the country never had been represented on this floor. | other articles as pledges that we shall not be disappointed. 
The object of the tax on salt was to take fromthe pockets’ A confident belief that the duties would be repealed, has 
of the poor, and give to the rich; to make the poor poorer, induced the people of the South, a large majority of them, 
and the rich richer. He implored gentlemen, for the | so far to submit to their oppressive operation. Pass this 
good of their constituents, for the good of the country, bill, and I apprehend they will nolonger mapeer resisting. 
to take such stepsas would put an end to excitement, by| Mr. T. concluded, by saying that, if th > friends of this 
endeavoring to do justice to all. For himself, he cared | bill persisted in bringing it before the eee he should 
no more for one section of the country than for another;/move toamend it so as to propose a total repeal of the 
his object was to do justice toall. The people were op- duty on salt. 
pressed, and, in a. measure, slaves; the Union was in danger Mr. LAMAR then withdrew his motion to reject the 
of being rent asunder, and he feared the day was not far! bill. 
distant. Heaven avert it! Should this be the result, Mr. CHILTON renewed it. He said that, believing, 
however, of the measures of the majority, they would with great deference to the committee, that this bill, if 
not only have to answer before the people, | It before | passed, would further oppress the people, not only of the 
their God. He was determined that no act of his should South, but of every other portion of the country--and 
bring about such astate of ae: Referring to the re- apprehensive that it would lead to an unnecessary and 
marks of Mr. Mauzary, he said it was to him matter of irritating debate, and, it might be, to a decision of the 
astonishment, how a high duty on any article could make question by wager of battle, (judging by the excitement 
the article cheaper; as well might it be said that a coal of debate yesterday,) to get rid of these discussions, he 
black piece of paper was as white as snow. It wasa con-. felt it to be hi s duty to move the previous question. 
tradiction in terms, &e A call of the House was then moved by Mr. WILDE, 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, next rose, not, he said,,and ordered. One hundred and ninety-three members 
for mm ayayene of discussing the merits of the proposition ans ered to their names. 


reported by the Committee on Manufactures, but to beg On motion of Mr. VANCE, further proceedings in the 
of gen tle ‘men who are in favor of what is called a pro- call were dispensed with. 

tecting tariff, to pause before they proceed too far with it.| Mr. McCREERY asked if a motion to lay the bill on 
We of the South, said Mr. T:, have been some what the table would now be in ordcr. 

amused by the prospect of relief from the burdens heap- The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 

ed upon us by the majority in Congress by a repeal or The question was then put on the demand of Mr. 


eduction of the duties, and the excitement on that|CHILTON for the previous question; but the House re- 
cccount has always been repressed by the hope of it. ae to sustain it. 

But when we get ip and tell the House that we are Mr. McC REERY stated that he was one of those who 
oppressed, and that we must have relicf from this oppres- had o /p pose -d the reduction of the duty on salt: but he saw 
sion, and sce how our remonstrances are met by those no use in agitating the question of restoring the duty at 


who are trving to oppress us still further, do gentlemen this time. He would, therefore, move to lay the bill on 
uppose that we can submit to «is? What is the object} the table. The motion, however, was declared not to 
of 2 ntlem n’ Is it their intention to goad us on to} be in order under the pending question. ] 

extremities’ Recurring to the history of the last session, [Here the hour allotted for morning business « xpired. } 


Mr. T. said that it was then solemnly decided, after de- 


hat 


saend JAMES MONROE. 
te, that the duty on salt was oppr 





ssive to the great 
body of the people, and a law was therefore passed to The bill for the relief of James Monroe, as yesterday 
reduce it. And what, he asked, was now proposed? | amended, again coming up, and the question being on 


After this discussion, and the conclusive expression of the | ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third reading, 

opinion of the House that the duty was too high, and Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said that, however 
ought to be reduce d, for what purpose could it now be| important the passage of the bill might be, there was a 
proposed to reinstate that duty? The chairman of the | vast mass of business onthe table, of much more import- 
Committee on Man efacté s (for whom Mr. 'T. said he! ance, and which it was nec: — ould receive the early 
had no objection that| consideration of the Hous se. In order, therefore, if possi- 


felt great respect) had said that he 
the bill sho i lie on the table, that members might have! ble, to bring the discussion to a close, he demanded the 
time to reflect upon the subject. In the best felis ngs of| previous question. The demand was sustained by the 


his heart towards the House and towards that gent tleinan, | House—83 to 40. 

Mr. 'T. begged of tiiose who favored this project to pause. Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired whether the preamble 
For, he repeated—and he hoped that he should not be) introduced by Mr. Hemensrii constituted any part of 
considered as making a vain boast or threat when he said| the bill in its present shape. 








it—that the pe ple could not submit to this manner of| The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 

legislation. If it be persisted in, said he, we shall be The question was finally put on ordering the bill to b 
driven to the necessity of resistance In discussions on| engrosst a for a third reading, and decided in the affirma- 
this subject, when I have stated the effect of the existing| tive, follows 

duties upon the people of the South, I have been told by YEAS.--Messrs. Arnold, Bailev, John S. Barbour, 


» friends of the protective system that I did not under-| Rartlev, Bates, Beekman, Bell, Brown, Buchanan, Bur 
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ges, Cambreleng, 
Condict, Conner, Coulter, Crockett, Cre ighton, Croche- 
ron, Crowninshield, Davenport, John Davis, Deberry, 
Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, 
Eager, Earll, G. Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, Finch, Forward, Gilmore, Gordon, Gur- | 
ley, Hemphill, Hinds, Hodges, Holland, Howard, Hughes, 

Ingersoll, Thomas Irwin, William W. Irvin, Jarvis, Johns, 
Richard M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Lent, Mallary, 
Martindale, Martin, McCreery McDuffie, Mercer, Miller, 
Mitchell, Monell, Norton, Nuckolls, Overton, Patton, 
Pearce, Pettis, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Rich- 
ardson, Rose, Russel, Scott, William B. Shepard, Shields, 
Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spencer, Sprigg, Sterigere, 
Stephens, H. R. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Valiaferro, 
Taylor, Test, Tracy, Varnum, V erpl: unck, Washington, 
Wayne, C. P. W hite, Edward D. White, Wilde, Wilson, 
Wingate, Young.—1L05. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Noyes Barber, Barnwell, 
Barringer, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, Borst, 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Cahoon, Chandler, Chilton, Clai-]}, 
borne, Clay, Clark, Coke, Cooper, Cowles, Craig, Crane, 
Crawford, Daniel, W. R. Ravis, Desha, Dorsey, Draper, 
Drayton, Ellsworth, Findlay, Ford, Foster, Fry, Gaither, 


bard, Hunt, Huntington, Thrie, Cave Johnson, Kincaid, 
King, Adam King, Lamar, L Leavitt, Lecompte, 





Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCoy 
Pierson, Polk, 
Speight, Stanbery, 
Swift, Wiley ‘I hom pson, J. 
Vance, Vinton, We eks, Whittlesey, Williams, Yancey 


Stanc oom r, Wim. L. Storrs, Swann, 


—92. 
The bill was then ordered to be read a third time to- 
day. 


RAMSEY gave notice that he would, on Monday 
next, call up the bil [ , 
clerks in the Post Office Depa rtment, tovether with the 
amendment proposed by |! 


Inm on the 31st ultimo 
MINISTEI 


TO RUSSIA. 


The House then took up the bill mak iy approp tions 
for the support of Government for the year 183 hie 
questi n being on striking from the o much as re 





lates to an appropriation for the salary of th nister to 
Ru Sia. 
Mr. € aL, CON was entitled to the floor. but declined | 
ifessil : it li isc. 





Mr. POLK demanded the previous question, b tl 
demand was not stained. 

Mr. BURGES then again 1 - Pernt ne, Mr 
Speaker, aid he, to justify mys If, under all which bas 
been said, both against me, and Ww ever ha 
been advanced by me in support of tion by 
the gentleman from Ohio. With the indulgence: | 





House, it may be well to look back to the 


by this motion; for gentlemen, in their zeal to eulogia 


juestion made 


the minister, or to abuse those who doubt the correctness 
of his appointment, have departed.almost entirely from 


the matter in issue 





The objection te ‘opriation, and the motion to 
strike it from this bill, ecn n , because it is pro- 
posed for paynu ent of as lary ioa fore en on uster, who, 
by his commission of legwation, or by « i tarticles 

iven toh n, is auth ! to leave the court to which he 
is sent, to go te any other country, whenever, in his own 
opinion, his health may require it; and not to return to 
that court so lo 12 as, ac rdaing to th opuuon, it 
may | 11 is to | Ith tod We deny such 
mission to be a legal ie; we deny tt ‘ lary pro- 
vided by law for for n mimsters, is, or evercan be, due 
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Campbell, Carson, Cc hilds, Odewen| lto any man sent abroad under such credentials, 


|appropriation has, therefore, not been made because t! 


vy, McIngre, Muhlenberg, in 
Potter, Roane, Sanford, A. H. Shepperd, 


Thomson, Trezvant, ‘Tucker, | 


regulating the compensation of 


offered by several 
| 
| 
led over the humble dwelling of my boyhood, » 


ithe roof. [have too much respect for myself to | 
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- 
~ 
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vo 


1 


with such 
privileges reserved, and such powers granted to him, not 
to the public, but to his own use. The objection to this 


| gentleman was, when sent abroad, and had long been, a 


valetudinarian; or because, if then in health, that hi alth 
exhausted by the toils of diplomacy, might require re 
freshment by relaxation and relief from public service 
No, sir; nor because that refreshment might not be four 
unless under a milder sky, and by removing to a n 
genial climate than that of Russia. Such things ma) 
cite, as they certainly have excited, the special wonder of 
the nation; and they are, and will be, very proper topix 
of debate, when considering the ** State purposes” of 
mission; but they have not been, nor will they be, inad 


eee 


ithe grounds of objection to the appropriation of thi 


in the bill. 

We object to this salary on account of the ille 
his mission, and because the Secretary of State, a 
|the enfeebled health of Mr. Randolph-—knowing h 


ja bility to attend to the laborious details of that pub! 


‘ice—knowing that his constitution could not e1 


icither the winter or summe? climate of Russia, did invent 
ithis mission, and did advise the President to send « 
jgentleman with credentials as envoy extraordinary 


Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hofiman, Hub- | minister plenipotentiary of the United States at th 


of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia; 


ithe same time to give hima commission, no matter for 
Letcher, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, ‘Thomas | 


cause, to reside, as such minister, in whatever countr 
‘ight choose to reside. Such a mission cannot be for 
—such a minister cannot be sent abroad, either under « 
laws or our constitution, or under the usages and la 
nations. I ask the attention of the House, therefo: 
the inquiry, whether this salary can be due for an illeg 


jand void mission? whether it can be due asa gu 


meruit, or as a pro rata compensation for the serv 
which were rendered at the court of Russia? or, la 
all, whether it can be due, because this mission may 
serve certain purposes, highly useful to the Secreta 
State? 











Before these inquirie $s can, to the best pur 
made, it is proper to give some reply to what has 
gentlemen against this motion. ‘1 
ipport this appropriat 
an to impugn the motives ¢ F those who oppose it. W 


gentlemen have said less to 








ny motives the gent! emen are welcome to amuse the 
selves. The storm of their abuse passed over me : 
winter storms of my native New England have often | 
shaking a stone from the chimney, or starting ashing! 
that they have abused me from the wantonness of mal 
but do believe it was done simply because they could { 
nothing to say more appropriate to the question. 

‘This motion has been made to protect the rights of t 
nation nst the encroachments of power. Those w 
h encroachments and assaults of power, mu 
3 expect to encounter vociferous, if not infufr 
adversaries. I have not entered this warfare w 
** counting the cost.” A school of high authority oe 
that, ina war of aggression, ** He who takes the 

hall perish by the sword’*——but in a war of de f ne 
him who has no sword sell his coat and buy one.” 

How, then, has our defence been met and answe! 
How by the gentleman from Virginia? [Mr. Banrsoi 
First of all, I am accused of objecting to this appropria 
tion, because it is for the use ofa Virginian. In thi: 
gentleman is utterly mistaken. I informed him of t 






sist suc 











crror in a few moments after he had taken his seat. It 

has, notwithstanding, chosen to put this error in pi 

Suffer me, sir, in my place, and before this House, to 
. ’ 


protest against this procedure. The gcntlemen who | 
me then, and who do me the honor to hear me now, 


call to witness that I said no such thing; and IT should} 







eo 


+ 
f 
b 
t 
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i i i ean if 
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nothing to regret, could my protestation be m: ide the 
printed companion of the gentleman’s allegation against 
me, and travel side by side with it under the eye of the 
nation. This, I know, cannot be done; and I must suffer 
the i ever his speech is read, without my 
Be it so: but I believe there is 
rood sense, and too much moral sentiment, in 
to set down one of their fellow-men as quite so 
so malevolent. 

s that I considered this mission as 
ia. This might have been said 
ed itto be true. If said, was it 
tended, in derogation of Virginia? 
rinia dishonored by this attempt of the wily Secre- 
tary? Idid not, and no man will intimate that Vir ginia 
)ked with a favorable éye on this bribe, this 
Not those who hear, but thos: 










oe 








stowment. 


to tl ng of the siren, and are allured by 
tment, become debased by the tempta — 
tions are spread over the whole path of 





‘ 


the cradle to the grave. The enticements of 


t our youth; the toils of ambition are spread 














us manhood; and in old age, the honest 

hale , when ill other loves are froz nin the heart, 
liures the dim eve to gaze and the surd ear to listen 
to, the glitt beauties an 1a goldes n melodies of : 
Are we dishonored, because, in the language of 
Jones, **y i tted to spread her snares art 

it tl { nph of virtue may be more conspicuou 

Che ermine of the judge is not tarnished wae > some 
unprincipled lit it has iftily pr ffered a to th 
court, i ne of the insulted Lucretia hadi arrived 
us after a y of more than two thousand s. Isit 
soiled by t , or by the breath of any o > of th ilions 
of millions ve? 10Oun 1 it “That 1 ait de. 30 
the Alps of her own Italy, whose tops nearest to hea 
u with eternal snow, is the monument of im] 


I le ] t why the name of the treacherous 





‘ Farquin, rred with infamy, will be, as it 

mut all time, the name of whatever is mo 
vil A r, Virginia is not dishonored; the 
t I ] t ted, will suffer the infar ‘ 


' 
monun Mr. R 
} 
; \ 
' 
a ‘ t ry € 
a 
» + } 
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| pres ‘nt and heard 
|must have read it. It belonged to Virginia, and was a 








never had man such 


hole 






LT 


Mi ne ‘ster to Russia. [H. oF R. 


it; or if. not, as it was published, he 
part of her great commonwealth concern: nor would I 
have brought this wholesome example of family discipline 
before the nation, had not the eulogist of this froward son 
of Virginia told us that the monuments of 





were in the hearts of his countrymen. Does this debate, 
or the aig of it, confirm the gentleman’s assertion? He 
was weighed, and ‘*mene mene tekel upharsiv”’” Ww writ- 


ten on all = monuments. 
ruished Virginian was chosen to represent that State in 


the Senate, and restore her ancient honor and dignity in 


He was rejected, and a distin- 


the councils of the nation. 
I ask again, where are the monuments of this man’s 
glory? Has he improved his native State in the great arts 


of civil life? 


It has never been 


In agriculture, his own peculiar voca 
id of him. Have manufactures been 
fostered by his encc ragement > Sir, the very name is 
‘The sheep, the most innocent of 















mals, and supplying by its wool the material for ps 
our most useful manufacture-— the sheep is so hi to 





poetry of the g£ lden age in his 
has said, “I would go twenty rods 


heep.” Con 

















5 
little enc eed by him as either of 1 1 ou 
; ee 
al industry. He 1s onc I ly 
te small ir Wt ountrv r 5 . 
nall in our country, who desp ( 
nd would have considered Cosm Medicis, 
y mei t and f der of Florence, ho 
t t Lat pedlar. He is literary, meral, | 
’ } + } } 7 } 
) t what has done dvance lea x Ys 
rele In tl iH se, Wi I so long | a seat, 
' ; 
! ure the i { T hls Sage ¢ ncils; the laws « n- 
. , 1} } } 
ated or susta i by s cloquence; L which will « ) 
iS 1 to terity, a] it) ate) VW } 
the gent in shail point to tl I ts, and 
them t long to Mr. Randolph, he may real i 
! hat $ t snd perisha { n mere wor 
i ft \ ma |Mr. Barpovt W ld 
I ‘ } e:t } te ¢ is salary to n € notliti 
ys | am opposed to it because Mr. Rar h 
verthrew th ibric of federal power. Be it so; lect t 
! fame of all the ber t, and 
tha ) : 
2 i 
ot nov 
te S 
that 
ti 
ee 
+ I i 
1 4 sal 
an 
2n ld, 
what ¢ if > its place Sir, wl lit 
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I should have said no more of the secretary of lega-| The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Warne] has come 
tion, had not the gentleman transmuted his confirmation|forward to support this ‘State mission.” To support. 
by the Senate, into the Roman ceremonial of bestowing}do I say’? His effort seems rather suited to rebuk : me. 
the toga virilis. This toga, this gown, was, in the open|and those engaged with me in support of this motion, 
forum, given annually by all the Romans to all their boys|into utter silence. Nor would he silence us only, but 
who had, during the year, arrived at the age of seventcen|stop the public press. Silence this House! silence the 
years. By this classical allusion, I presume the gentle-| public press! what more can be required for the esta 
man intends to assure us that Mr. Randolph’s secretary |blishment of a despotism over national opinion! 
of legation has fully arrived at that interesting period of} The gentleman has advanced an argument on the ques- 
his life. I had asserted that he was twenty-one; but I wil-|tion. Itis drawn from analogy. He will permit me to 
lingly admit the gentleman’s correction. say that such arguments are, of all others, the least co: 

The other gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Coxe] has|clusive. Founded on the resemblance of things, they 
reinforced his colleague. Will these gentlemen neverjhave all the uncertainty of their foundation. He who 
have done with misstating me? Have I reproached Vir-|should affirm that all human forms are alike, would af 
ginia? Never, sir, never. When speaking of any one of|firm the truth; but what conelusion could be drawn from 
her citizens here, I have spoken of him as an American|it? For he who should affirm that all human forms ar 
citizen. When speaking of that State, I have, on this|different, would equally affirmthe truth. The gentleman 
floor, and elsewhere, spoken of her as one which poured |affirms that we ought to make this appropriation to pay 
her whole Spartan soul into the revolution, which sent to|this salary, notwithstanding Mr. Randolph, by permiss:o; 
the field of conflict a band of patriot warriors, ** who have |of the Executive, left the court of Russia a few days after 
filled the world with their and our glory;’’ and which, tc | his arrival there, and has not returned, or may not ret) 
s-cure the benefits, in addition to the triumphs of victory, |to that court again. He alleges this, because the mem 
relinquished her territorial claims to an empire, prefer-|bers of Congress are paid, notwithstanding they ma 
ring, to State sectional interest, the more glorious objects |taken sick, either on their journey hither, or while ! 
of union and independence. I reproach Virginia! Is itjor on their return home. It is true; but the analogy | 
not the birthplace, is it not the burial place, of Washing-|tween the cases extends no further. Suppose acase just 
ton? Sir, who can reproach that most fortunate, most/like Mr. Randolph’s; suppose a member of this House ar- kc 
consecrated region; or even suppose the enormity possi-|rive here, is here taken sick, and, on leave of absenc 
ble, ‘*and hope to be forgiven!” departs from this city for Charleston, Savannah, or New 
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. or R.} 
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I have, as the gentleman says, abused the President, | Orleans, to regain his health, and does not return during 
and his Machiavelian policy. I have spoken of the Presi-|the session; would he receive his pay? Couldher 
dentas of the first dignitary of the nation, and in no terms}jit? I regret the gentleman thought it proper to say that 


of disrespect. I have alleged that, like monarchs in the} we, in support of the motion, had used fulschood; ‘‘a 
old world, he has been advised by ministers; and, under|thing equally dishonorable in argument, with the use of 
that advisement, has permitted those ministers to furnish, empoisoned weapons in war.” I regret this, because | 
in his name, his annual message to Congress. Will the}had expected from him nothing but what was fair 
gentleman pledge his literary reputation upon a denial|bate; and pure, classical, and urbane in language 
of this allegation? I have said the President has been mis-| expectation had been sustained by my own attention 
counselled; has suffered his confidence to be abused by|the gentleman’s demeanor in this House; but it had 
an artful minister; and that, too, in this very appointment. | raised by the report of him, made to me by one in the : 
I put it tothe gentleman, upon his conscience, to say} lations of friendship to him, and than whom no man 
whether he believes this question could have come up,| earth is dearer to me. Will the gentleman do himself | 
in this House, if Mr. Tazewell had been Secretary of} justice to mark and point out the items of falsehood 
State. down and used by us in our account of objections to this 
Of the Secretary of State I have spoken, and will speak, | appropriation? 
as I believe he merits. He isa power constitutionally} All these gentlemen agree in the argument against t 
connected with the Executive; but now, like the parasite| motion, drawn from the incompetency of this Hor 
plant under shelter of the oak, it has crept, and clasped, | question this appropriation. The President and Se 
and wound itself around the trunk, spire above spire,|to whom the constitution has confided our foreign 
until it overtops the loftiest branch of the magnificent] tions, have, they tell us, established this legation; and this 
tree. The leaves of the ivy will soon conceal those of} House cannot, as they affirm, refuse this appropriation in 
the oak; and, unless the insidious plant be removed, ren-| support of it. Are we placed by the people as the 
der it a sapless trunk. stitutional keepers of the public treasure, and yet | 
The gentleman recommends to us charity, christian|to fellow every Executive call for their money’ Is ‘1 
charity. Where does he learn that the delinquencies of| our whole fiscal duty to obey orders, and grant subsi 
rulers are to be visited only in charity? While the mes-| Does not deliberation, and debate, and discretion, b< long 
senger of divine charity wept over the coming ruin of|to this House? We can grant, and every power which 
his nation, did he not severely rebuke those rulers, that}can grant is, by its very nature, endowed with the powe! 
generation of vipers, stinging and poisoning that nation,}of refusal. Sir, our power to refuse appropriations !s 
and hastening on that destruction? the constitutional cheek placed in our hands not 
Sir, we are charitable. ‘the people have looked on in| stop, but to regulate, the movements of the Execut! 
charity. Charity has done her utmost. Her ‘‘mantle| Without this power, and its ciscrect and diligent \ 
has covered a mu!titude of sins;’? but the brood has mul- 
t plied, and increased in size, and outgrown the covering. 
This gentleman unites with his cofleague in culogizing Sir, this mission may be regarded as the commence! 
Virginia. It is all supererogation. History has done it| of a system of sinecure appomtments, of salaries w 
justice. The lofty-minded matron, we knew, thought | services. Sent to one court, where he did nothing; 
well of herself; but no one deemed her quite so proud as} inthe exercise of his powers, gone to another, wh 
the gentleman has announced her to us. In wielding the jean do nothing, what service is required, or was, | 


























} 


nation would be at the disposal of the President and cabi- 
net council. 








broom, or scolding her household, she may well scorn} be, expected from him? When he shall return next June, 
eptune’s trident, and Jove’s power to thunder, as the] what will he have done? 
gentleman says she does; and some of her children have} 
siven us fair samples of the family lectures. | 


Hlis most zealous friends mus 
say, nothing. If, then, he receive this salary, he | 
nd . . “ . ~ . } 
receive it without service of any kind rendered t 
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nation for it. The Secretary does avow, in the messages| 
that the * power to leave the Russian court for the ad- 
vantage of amore renial climate, was given to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, in consideration of the extent to which his constitu- 
tion had been impaired in the public service.” What 
were those services? The duties of a member of this 
House or of the Senate, and for which he received his 
legal compensation, like every other member. Was “‘his! 
constitution impaired” by these services? Were not the 
constitutions of others impaired, and even their lives con- 
sumed, inlike services? Is this gentleman alone selected 
for a place where he may, “in consideration of the extent 
to which his constitution has been impaired by those ser- 
vices,” receive in one year the sum of $18,000? This, 
sir, is the first pension for civil service on our records. 
How many hearts of revolutionary soldiers would this) 
have made glad? Into how many abodes of desolation 
and widowhood it might have carried the light of joy, and 
brought on you the blessings of how many now ready to 
perish? Sucha system of sinecure appointment and civil} 
pensionage may be extended alike to the courts of all 
civilized nations, and to the hordes of Nomade barbarians, 
requiring no residence, either near the palaces or tents 
of the foreign Power; the formality of a visit and a pre-| 
sentation may soon be omitted, and the envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary will, ‘in consideration 
of his public services,” be permitted to receive his! 
outfit and salary, while he continues to reside on his| 
plantation. 
What ascheme of speculation does this system open to} 
the crafty and unprincipled, to men always at market} 
either to sell themselves or to buy others! By this, un- 
stable politicians of every variety of creed may be kept to} 
the true faith. By this, tempest-beaten partisans, ship- 
wrecked in principle and fortune, may be towed into port, | 
and laid up and preserved for future use. Establish this 
system, sir, and add to it a Government treasury bank, | 
and the Secretary might buy into the Presidency, with} 
your own money; nor, like that Roman who bought the 
i np¢ ri l purpl : at auction, be obliged to lay down his| 
own gold and silver for the purchase. Shall we, sir, | 
through any fear of transcending our jurisdiction, give 
our sanction to such a system? A bolder stand than is 

ow required was taken sixteen years ago, on this floor, 
by an honorable member, now high in office, and pre- 
siding over the deliberations of the other House of Con- 
gress. ‘TI will,” said he, ‘* vote no appropriation for the 
navy until the Secretary of that department is removed.” 
What was the result?) The Secretary was removed; and 


the naval b: h of the service did receive, as it always 














has received, his cordial and efficient support. In 1795, | 





hen the appropriation was under consideration for car- 
ying into cflect the second treaty with Great Britain, Mr. 
rallatin declared, in this House, that a treaty had no 
inding force as a law of the land until such appropria- 
were made; and that this House, holding the power 
to control such appropriations, held the constitutional 


power of rejecting treaties. Mr. Madison contended that 
¢ } } P| 


tions 


$3 si0use hac 


to grant or refuse appropriations for carrying them into 
ettect. This case does not require the aid of these doc- 
trines; for public f; 
r t ‘ 


siding in England as minister at Russia. Has the gentle- 
Man from 


appropriating salaries for the Panama mission was sustain- 


Mnister to Russia. 





the right to judge concerning the expe-| 
y of treaties; and, as they might decide that question, | 
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these important matters; and to these constitutional attri- 
butes of this House has this motion been addressed. 

It is humiliating, said Mr. B., but I must reply to the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Campretenc.} For my- 
selfI would let him pass. Itis a kind of Domitian amusement, 
this killing flies witha bodkin. Gladly would | say, with 
the commiseration of Uncle Toby, to the little buzzing 
inconvenience, (when I have him in my hand,) “ Go, poor 
insect, go; the world is surely wide enough for thee 
and me.” 

I have some apology for giving some attention to the 
speech of the gentleman from New York. The place, 
however it may be filled, does give a kind of character to 
what is said or done in it. No matter how utterly incon- 
siderable, or even contemptible, a person may be, when- 
ever a constitutional portion of the people has placed him 
at one of these desks, replying to what he may have said, 
though it may not be very creditable, yet must be ex- 
cusable, in any member of this House. The Romans were 
wont to place a wooden image in their gardens, as the 


| special protector of the place ; and Horace has related to 


us the soliloquy of one of these Roman deities, wherein 
he gives some account of his own apotheosis: **I was,” 
said the Priapus, ‘‘a useless log, until the carpenter took 
me in hand: but he has now worked me up into a god!” 
The people of New York can surely turn out as good 
work as the Roman carpenter. 

We are by this learned and honorable gentleman re- 
proached fora want of magnanimity; and are told that no 
objection, for any such cause, was made by him and his 
party to any appropriation. The true difference between 
his and our efforts will be found in this: we labor to save 
money from illegal and useless appropriation; he labored 
to abuse those who had, in pursuance of legal and useful 
appropriation, honestly paid it away. 

What were the doings of this magnanimous gentleman 
in a committee of which he was a remarkable member? 
Here is the record-book of that committee. I have select- 
ed, as an ordinary sample of this gentleman’s labors of 
retrenchment, four cases, and will trouble the House with 
a few quotations, and a few remarks upon them. 

On the 25th of April, 1828, the committee being in 
session— 

‘© The chairman then stated to the committee, that he 
felt it his duty to mention that a citizen, now a resident of 
this District, had inquired of him whether, in any of the 
accounts of the contingent expenses of the Government, 
the United States were debited with the sum of five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, paid to the late Daniel P. Cook, 
late representative in Congress from the State of Illinois, 
for certain diplomatic services, upon which Mr. Cook 
was supposed to have been sent abroad during the last 
summer.” 

‘* The chairman stated that he did not feel at liberty to 
communicate the name of his informant, but in regard to 
the purport of the communieation he felt no such reserve; 
and it was for the committee to make such order on the 
statement as they might deem proper. 

“<It was, on motion of Mr. Camarerenc, 

** Resolved, That the committee consider the communi- 


cation.” 
; | 
ean ce 4 i ° . sie’ < sie . 

faith will not be touched in our foreign) witnesses: honorable members of both Houses, and the 
lations, if Mr. Randolph should not receive asalary ne 


Sir, this committee, under this resolution, sent for 


Postmaster General, were called before them. Why nat 
call for the man himself, for Daniel P. Cook, against 


Virgina { Mr. J. 8. Banzevr)} forgotten that} whom this anonymous information had been made’? He 
1e motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill! 


was dead. The man at whom the gentleman from New 


dD 


York magnanimously aimed his arrow, slept quietly in the 


} ‘ e here = : . 1: . nm . 
ed by sixty-one members of this House, and that he him-} green bosom of his own beloved [Iinois. ‘The voice of 


question this appropriation? Sir, we are, by the constitu- 


if, with nine of his colleagues, voted for it? Will] 


utlemen still contend for their own incompetency to| 


| 
' 


the nameless informer, embcdied by the resolution of the 
gentleman, though it might pollute every threshold, and 
violate the harmony of every house in the nation, could 


? } eet sw +} ‘ | ~ : _ a 
, vested with a high competency and discretion on! not reach the sanctuary, or interrupt the repose of the 
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Permit me to speak a word concerning Daniel P. | purpose leaving the c city, on the 4th instant, a f 
¢; because every man who hears me did not scaaier| account of the state of my health. 
him, as many of us did, who sat in this ve e with him.| I have the honor to be, with great re spect, 
Hie was a man whom the gent leman from New York Your obedient servant 
woukd pr ‘obably not call a genius; but his min ‘ was of that | H. CLA‘ 
cast and capaci ity in the transaction of human affairs, to | 
which every man would wish to commit th | 
ahin aatinr Minasinaieatatiiheldhiaainen dan ca Why not receive and communicate this confidentially ¢ 
of men; and would pass, like the most precious or [the House? Every statesman must perceive at on ' 
most useful metals, wherever such a commodity could be | inde corum of giving it to the House in any other 1 ‘ 
in request. A man, : whatev r may be required of man-|' han confidential. ‘What! place on our ordinary jour 
hood; acl comm in allt singleness of heart and purity of pub lish in our papers, and send to Eur that iriend 
7 Idhood soamiable. Withthose |S" pn of Gene ral Vives , the Intend it Ge tal ( , had 
had so Gxed.hi Yan their induced him conf ident ially to commun cate »t t of 
as lates nell yur Governm ‘nt, concerning the disposit 1 of § t 
- hte penf,)}sell, and of England to buy, the colonial sover tv of 
ae jal ai * +e island. A confide ntial communication wou 
F s ae 1A a in, honest, and fullstatement of facts was n 











Co James Hamirton, Jr. Esq. 




















be ‘Il ei Mt ; ae rnanimous gentleman from New \ 
fr Eu irone that a at pga nor eo a blow at the President and Sec , 
ace s4UPOpe ulAal bid i il (Pet - 1 ° ; * -* “p 
a . . » . |do it by mining; and if, in his subterran 
i some other sovereignty. Such aj-) ld dic into ¢ f Daniel P. ¢ 
a oF . - . ° . > ~~ snould aie into the rrayve ) an A . { 
report was rife in this co watry in the winter of 182 Dae ar . = . oe 


he doubt that the exigencies of the publi 


it ; . 
tify this violation of the sanctuary of the to He 


} ] : Ae 
nds of the last administratio: 







-> 
oo . 


C nt to Cuba, to}? <r ‘ athe uk : 7 
+ sh.+ | chose to follow the trail of an informer, v 

1) ty a | confidence in this inquisition, that he would not ¢* 

. W peneved 


ee Se cia even his own foul name to the gentleman’s safe | 
ton: .;_,| Mr. Cook, it was known, was in very delicat 





? } 4 + as . A 
kik iv or ovune VISCO ee 
pirat 1 we ct 4.4 | Was about to visit Cuba for the ben it of t tl cl In 
s Lait rresideiit, ° . . . 
¢ . ii the examination of the witnesses, the wh 
Yor) sy y. | Se! tleman was directed to prove that the 
; now; ; e. as 
1.73 { health would not permit his doing any pul 
. ‘ i . ¥ 
} e ¢ ; 43 , ; ‘ vif he re ceive {any compen on, h > must 
: . ‘ at | i . s . sis } Sdhy WY its . . rc 
haeghest- Buelie) : ed it for nothing. The gentleman was disc Vv 
harshest Eng 1 name. . 7 Sr eae ; ; : 
' . he result; for it came out in evidence, that, 7 ¥ 
tl wn the whole a rati,. , a} ’ ° eee eee 
that tin a. the Gallas fang | HS health, he had performed ali that v 
bb Al a4 A vy il i i ‘ ii * : an 4 oe a ey 
M Clay, tl y of State | His compensat on was not asce1 a a5 
say the committee, that he received more t 
j = . . , ’ ’ 
jsand dollars; and this is set down by the n 
DerarnrMent or Srire, {the gentleman as an act of ** Executive fa 
Washington, 1, 1828. | flagrant abuse.” 


Compare this service and 
ni 





and approp} 


ster, Py 














= *<*! Cook was in delicate health; but that served to 
S tat rn ¢ } ; 1 tat ’ ° 
; 7 ‘ ove suspicion of any sinister ) In ¥ ( 
m of n y from tis : Es 
ene ae {lis acquaintance wi ith General Vives, whil 
cu tr t t ’ 1 7 
~ m {f thel y for « uN ltry, the known integrity and obvio $ simp] 
th ; ¢ t i iO- . - 4 5 
aoe ‘ é r" |racter, the amenity of his m ey 
{ t le . .% a 
S : F : % *Thealth, all we ned, ist lh t 
» to inform you whe { ‘ re to lool . . . 
: “4 Se ee Tralee ete ~trelations of tire confident frat rs 
, a inte ae sap esablere wes iy “ \the Intend: a and enabled him to obtain sp 
' ab R ek ‘esant: ta Ahn Sok edie kl ns set 
Mi . Se ee a Me USUAL COURSE, WHat | that Governor all which it was prot Pa 
ife ¢ ft . 1 
Ww I noun c or for our Executive to know. I the ¢ 
Att + ‘ 1 





taunt us for a want of magnanimity. Let the nat 

















. ; : ron ae ; : between us. 
ceived, I have the honor to observe that I am not aware | The next oe in this record, to which L ask 1 1 
* 4) } > } } } ¢ : . 
of the disbursement of any money through the agency of|,;., ; if tie cee? |e Re, a 
age Tee ee ae i, fe eer : on, is that of John H. Pleasant i HH \ 
this departmen » Ure acct Lor which na j } . My IDia Ff il kn wwledge of th! 3 CAS f m two | ters, 
tre i course of settlement, is not to be, audited in th from Mr. Pleasants to Mr. Clay, the s« nd from } Clay 
W la ] : ¢ . - s 
L Way tne ti pk 2 upon a ceranca to the Committee on Retrenchment 
7 + . on 41 \ 
the Presicent, in conformity with the provisions ¢ 
- » . ry? tr , 
ior t of the Is f May, 1510, en L ** As Mr. Pleasants to Mr. Clay. 









LIVERPOOL, « fs 








ntion of the My DearS if you are surpris¢ 





nm 1 ent which may r, Tam scarcely less surprised at the c. 
have be tion; a 1] others myself. To be in England at all, is what I 

e e er with cther expen-jed. T'o be here when I expected to hav 
ditures rity of the I lent} Ayres, seems rather the effect of enchants 
for saving that 1 will make to the committee a confidential | rdit ary causation. It remains, sir, for me t 
communication, in relation to the expenditure to which | this ap] arent | lereliction of duty; and I 
thev are suppos d to allude, if thev will sit iy 1 ir d hata plain statement of the circumstance 5 Vv 
sire for s ich. communication. In that case, 1 sl ld be d my senting ition, will ex p me 1 


1.7 } . ni ‘ on 4 ' ¢ Tiy ‘eves, so} ous as T am 
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nion which procured for me the char 


e} tun 
Department of State. j it 
After n any ineffectual att mpts | 
passage in which I was baffled by the dim inter- | Kn 
‘se b een the United States and the provinces of}! 
i which lie b« 11 the Spanish Main, I 


il ue DeCyOond 


a passage in the brig William 
d from New York on the 28th May f 
This vessel was not such a on 
ed, had I had my choice. Being 
was destitute of comfortabl 
rtheless, becoming in 
ing that if 1 neglee*: 
with no other, I avatle< 


1 > 


mthe < 


t square, was estine L to 
ly would occupy from sixt) 
* © * Whe 

1 to the ot} 


1@, WE ST} 
i to Antw 
I > Fay: 
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sons why the eloquence of the orator of Roanoke is sojof it. In that school the great axiom is, ‘* every 1 
well recollected by the gentleman from New York. No} fair in politics;” and, to him, are not politics every 
w orker on the Roanoke plantation has better reasons to | Let him go on to improve the condition of the P 
rememt per the eloquence of the overseer. Much as that | ihim e xtinguish the —o of truth wherever he can « 
eccentric man loved his joke and his sarcasm, he loved the finger of power. Let him do one thing more 
his fame more; and he would have spared the lash on that | by his minions, no matter where—let him pe rsuad 
occasion, could he have suspected it might bring him into | ple that the honest, the independent papers of thi 
the poor,condition of enduring praise at the h: ands of the \try, are vehicles of falsehood, and mere rumor; let t! 
gentlem: in. from “ w York. Such revenge for such albe, as they have been on this floor, branded as false, f 


sf 


3 


cause is said to be peculiar to that gentleman, and one jand dirty; and let the member who quotes from t), 


species of one othe: r race among us. |pages the history and impress of the times, be reproa 
Has the gentleman so long been a mere adjective to jas a blockhead, a blackguard, a slanderer; and wh 
the Secretary of State, that he thinks it slanderous to }could the Secretaryof State desire, which he w: 
associate the name of that politician with any other acci-/be sure to obtain? Sir, sucha consummation w« 
dent? — n, in these scientific times, who have ad- |saved to Charles the throne of France; and to 


the pa 
i 


vanced 1 somewhat into the mysteries of chemistry, do, jof that country, their revolution. 
after beating up soap and water together in a basin, | I did quote for the secret article, in the Turkis! 
amuse themselves witha clean pipe in blowing mst bubbles, ‘neu the newsp: iper: dares the gentleman quest 


and send ng them o - from the bowl inflated and glitte r-|truth of the quotation? Had I drawn a bow with 
ing, to sail away an oment, and then burst and vanish into |advised aim, could the pigeon on the pole have fi 
their original nothingness. For aught I know, the Secre-|more manifestly? The gentleman has, notwithsta: 
tary may in amusing himself by the same innocent ex xpe ri-|these ass: -rtions, accused me of drawing my fact 

it. Who wo uld “interrupt the sentimental harmony of | | Pe jured Senator. Has it come to this? Was it { 
political frie ds! hip! For all whi ch he is diniegieh Ok ;necessary not to commit our first treaty with 
the char: eter of theSecretary is fixed; it cannot be elevat- | disci iple of Mahomet to the christian Senators of th 
ed by any labors of the protege—it cannot be lowered by | States, until their lips were sealed by the s« Ne n 
the efforts of others. God forbid that I should throw astraw |an oath? Itis a new aaa in the executive di 
inthe way of any man *sadvancement. Their friends are |of the Senate, and will appear, by the publis! 


daily carrying and laying at the gate of the treasury thos " that body, to have had no place in oe r a r 




















who have every thing to recommend them except the juntil the prs ‘sent session. Whena treaty in ir’ 
piety and good works of the beggar in the parable; at ; iblished by a Senator against an injunction of tha 
who, all alike, desire to be fed from the crumbs which fall | who accused him of perjury’? The gentleman wh 
fj tables of those feasting within. ‘Hope deferred,”’|sion is now under cons sideration, did, on this floor, ; 
W 1, does **not make every heart sick.” Gentlemen »;nounce a studied eulogium on Stephens Thompson M 
doubtless, have assurances that each political Lazarus s! all | ithe Se nator who published that tre aty. Would! 
be served in histurn. ‘The next basket of broken meat | eri e perjury? Sir, the secret article was published | 
brought out may be sent to New York, and amply satisfy |the treaty was announced to the House, or sent t 
the appetite, sharpen -d by a two years’ want of it. | Sc nate. The correspondence on the Wes st India ques 
The gentl -cuses me of a departure from the} was published in the same manner. Has the Secr 
on, t i to the debate our late treaty with the State adopted this method, and put out his feelers t 
blime Porte. Sir, every thing renderi * Russ ie onal pulsé 



































1 
A 





ons important, comes into any qu i | not ask what warranted, but who autho 
them. Do not -w relations with the great European jin tracted, or encouraged the gentleman to connect | 
rival of R strate more stron; our need of}jury with that venerated word which designat 
an efficient mission at the court of St. Petersburg’? The In mbers of a national council, the most d gnified 
Secretary has told 1 the message, that the Black Sea |honorable on earth? 
has been opened tous by our treaty with the Sublin | How could I shun insult, when such men are revi! 
Porte. ‘| he ex ntleman does know full well that the | ] by what stat esman, or gentlem: ny but 
swords of our brave Russian friends not only hewed thei | what : pol gy fora man? In what other assen bly on eal 
way tl eh the Balkan down to the plains of Adriano-|t » he ary head” been used as a term of reproac 
pl ., but that, by the treaty of that city, they, for all pur- |Has hee gentleman passed so far beyond the vig l 
poses of navigation, widened the Bosphorus to a breadth |bloom, and modesty, of juvenescence, that he bas forgot- 
é il to the Helles and thereby united the Euxine lten the amiable instinct of our nature, which warns 
V ic Eg nt, whole Mediterranean, the At- lyouth to pay in advance that considerat on to ag 
lantic, and all other seas and oceans. What may our Rus-|it m y come to desire for itself? Though grey hairs 
s nperial friend say to us for receiving from the Turk | een held in respect by barbari: ins in all counts es, and 
as a boon, to say nothing ¢ f our promise in return, what jeven the most profligate and unmannered in al ) 
his valor, blood, and treasure had conquered for us and | knowing him, (ab ovo ad plumas,) 1am on disap} 
ll nations? Omitting, t Severe. the secret article, does |in the language or demeanor of the gentleman fir 
not the opening the Euxine, either by the Russian power, iYork. Men, better than Iam, have been reviled i: 
or by the ‘Turkish treaty, mightily enhance the import- | age, by men no better than he is. Washington was call 
ance of this question, nd call’ imperatively on the Execu- {a ‘1 ry headed incendiary,” by a vagabond of 
tive fora ] it mission at the court of St. Petersburg? junparalleled mendacity and imp. idence. Th 
if the gentleman cannot perceive this, he is less a stat s- |i 8, ‘L assure the gentleman, no joke, tl hou eh he s 
man than he would seem to be; and even much less such, Ibe origin al i in using it as such. Thi S inconvenience, ¢ 
if that were possible, than othe rs have esteemed him. lif you ple ase, imperfection, has been suf red by s 
jut I drew my facts from unprinc ipl d partisans, and |very great men, but quite rarely, if ever, has it been ¢ 
newspaper rumor! I said so before; I drew part of the |perienced by any vé ry little ones. Cuwsar is said to h 
truth from the Secretary —the treaty: the other part, the |been more g grate ful to the Roman peor le for granti ! 
cret article, from the newspaper. ithe right to wear the laurel crown, than for any r 
Sir, it has been the labor of the Secretary’s life to esta- |their gifts, because the wearing it cnabled him to conce 
blish ne apers, entitled to no credit; and to discredit |the exterior baldness of his head. Uf it be true, gs S 





founded a school, and is at the head |peare tells us it is, that what nature bas scanted men i 
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Fes. < 


wit, she has made up to them in hair, then the gentleman, 
1 believe, should. he wina laurel crown, would never, like 
Czsar, have occasion to wear it, for any lack of that com- 
modity. Who reviled the prophet, returning from the 
blazing translation of his master, with a countenance bright 
with the glories of opening heaven, and wrapt in the 
mantle of Elijah—who, sir, reviled the prophet for his| 
‘bald head??? Profligate young men, boys, children, as} 
they are called; the scum and sweeping: s of the city, and, | 
as we find by the historian, fit only for food for those 
anims ils which are fed on offal. 
he gentleman is equally out in his ornithology, as in 

every thing The bird of Jove, not the vulture, is 
that si yaring wi wt By by men called the ‘* bald eagle;”’ | 
and, sir, never was that ‘*soaring eagle, in his pride of | 
place, hawked at, and brought down by the mousing ow]. 

Sir, my remarks have been excursive, but I have tra-| 

‘led over no ground where some one of the gentlemen |: 
had not placed himself before me. If these gentleme a 
out of the field, and I do not see them in force on any | 
point of the argument, I will return to the 
inder our motion. 
{At this period of his speech, Mr. Burners gave way to 
mn for adjournment. On the Monday following, 
when the subject was resumed by the House, Mr. B. 

ued as follow 


J 
[ ask the House 


els 


ire 
questions made 
yy 

y us 


Lv notic 
con- 
to inquire, whether the 
t wovided l, under law, by this appropri be 
due for illegal and void mission? Am and 

r pub ministers, tho ugh they may be appointex di by 

yvereign community, y 


laws of 


salary to 


tion, can 


pe 
our 
j 
an 
li 


bassadors 


n ati ions only, must t 

in conformity to those iia. 

y nation is confined to its own ter 
herefore, no officer of one nation can, as s 

tory of any other, and there 

hatever. N: is being moral oe rso 
ave established certain laws foi 

Under these laws the 

1 


aqdor 


ry 


exerci 
ns atlor 
nd viduals, | 


utut 


their 


own i -ourse. 


] ‘ amt . « ] 
MCiS, gat ambDass 8. and 


» envoys, 
by th 
ll such offic 


. +} 
mare tne 


ies of a ers governed. 
ther« public ministers; but 
must be seen that the foundation of their power 
is laid down in the jaws of nations. (Vat. ! 


en created, and 
fore, create 


00k iv 


, 


Every sovereign State, then, has a 
1 they are the 


which sovereig 


right to 
uisters; necessary 
ens have among thems 
rrespondence which they have a rig 
he first chapter of this work may 
an by sovereign and independent States 
great society of nations. the 
hich belong to the right of em! and an un- 
treaty of protection does not take away 


which 
These are 
pow ers V aSSY, 
aiiance O] 
ight 
viding salaries for public ministers andc 
onstitution, by vesting the power of a1 
m in the President and Senat te, has neither 
recognised any new power in the United 
t to them in common with all other na- 
y authority be drawn from 
, to appoint publi 
only as 


great 


this law, or the 
ters o1 
known, acknowledg« 
of laws governing the 

Our E tive ¢ 
ils public 


, 
sunknown to 


n 
are 
code 
d nation 

ecrstoc 


- pury 


nS isters, 


mi 


those | 


Ws 


and send 


Minister to Russia. 


Ino s 


j rei 


, be ing officers sust tined and | lie ae in like manner, p¢ 


ap por nt-| 
Ihe jt 

! 
V3) 


offices of |t 
other public} 


to do sO 
} 


fH. or R. 


rE 


In ike manner, if the E xecutive create missions, and ap- 
point ministers to go into the territories of other nations, 
there tu hear and decide controversies 
American citizens, or to try anc 1 punish ¢ 
committed by such citizens against eac 
be called upon, under our law or 
priations to pay their outfits and s: se Ari 
cause the laws of nations have establishe 
such mission, no such minister; and no na 
a new embassy, or one unknown to the 
A sovereignty may send abroad am! , envoys, or 
dent ministers. It may also send envoys extraordina- 
ry and ministers plenipotentiary; a grade of diplomatic 
functionaries comprehending the especial officers of the 
envoy and the resident minister. Th é sters, how- 
ever, must be sent for some specific purpose, which must 
be in its nature public and national, and they must be ad- 
dressed, and carry credentials of their appointment and 
haracter, to some designated sovereign. Sovereigns c: 
redit and receive resident ministers; but ll it bey 
tended that they can accredit one receive non-! 
minister ch as, when so accredited and ré 
the Government of one nation, are the rexebs author 
empowered to reside as ministers to thaf 
rite The act of accrediti 
ters 1s one of the hi rh 
er the confederation, it was d 
By the constitution, this 
ty is conferred on the Presid 
vernments of the old world, this act 
rforme 1 t i 
Alt hough tl the whol 
acc rediting and recs 
in re quist tion by the potentate 
State ceremonial, yet the legal « 
ity must be limited by w 


g among 
rimes mutually 


other, could we 


arisil 


tion can create 


laws of nations. 


‘ } ¥ 
ASSAd OF 


res 


se mir 


a) 


natior 
ries of any other! 
public minis 
mnty. Und 
asseinli ble sd. 


sovereis 1) 


Ing 


Ors 


ft] 


on be, lI iV 


lef 


s, |}of each and every soneealnd) , 


. . 
and executive powe rs of 


stor +} { 
rl > ill 


on; and, tl 
in their ¢ 
the nation e 

ignty, 
id 


and 


uy se powers must, 


overe 


red 


therefore, by 


ived by tl 


iws 


. 7 
5 acc ea 
of any 


rece 

like the ] ‘ 

have no efficiency, 
than a mere matter of fact, 

limits of that Whenevs 

does accredit and 1 

er receive 


nation, 
on, can 
as 
nation. 
rnty 
s there by 
that sovercigt 
ral te rritory 
‘redit and re 


own cour 


yuld 
tive 


ountry, we 
» the Exec 
mister, 1S 
y, and, therefore, wheneve) 
; accredit and receive 

ry of an other nation, such E 
he hi 
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ambassadors were sent, and received, and respected, be-|them. Not to send them, therefore, has been someti 
tween armies and armies, nations and nations, by virtue} regarded as an affront.” 
of the law of nature, I presume; for this was certainly done The right to send, and the power to accredit and receiy ¥ 
both in Asia and Europe, before any such code as the law | resident ministers at any court, being matter of cony Yn 
of nations existed in the world. These ministers derived | and agreement among nations, it will be found ths 

i ction, from the necessity of the |cau es which have conspired to produce that agre« { 
case, and were compelled to go right forward on the « r-}do unite in excluding the very idea of accrediting a; 

i 


- 





g 

i they were sent; and, when that was finish-|ceiving non-resident ministers. Nay, sir, so u 

ivn in the most direct route. These principles, |have nations been to enter into any agreement that E 

rian of Cortes tells us, were found by the Span-|sovereignty shall have power to accredit and recei: : 

*xist in Mexico. For the envoys, sent by him to} nisters toreside in the territory of any other, that the, 
zuma, Were protected while they kept rectly o1 yet agreed to protect ambassadors, while | 
ney, and in the highway; but, if they left that| through their territories, in going to, or returning { 
lthe place of their mission. Ward, and the aut! 

ers of war or peace, of congratulation or alli- | quot ad by him, notwithstanding Vattel is of a dil t 

, between sovereignties, could receive no powers, | opinion, do establish this doctrine. 

r fron ose who sent them, or from those to whom] = ** L cannot quit this interesting and remarkable 

were sent, to sojourn for any purpose in any other| without observing that the privileges in question | 

country; nor were 1 permitted to tarry, either in the] carried by some to an extent even greater than 
: : be done, after that was} we have been examining. In the treatise of Vatt 


pon lence” « Fae tna 


pees ee 


| 


we 








~ 11 + p . a } 
forfeited ali protection. Even these necessary |t 











u 4 
finished, or to loiter on their way home. ‘This power of| find the following positions: that, although the soy 
‘ holly unknown to the in-/to whom an ambassador is addressed, is particular! 
he laws of nature. }upon to protect him in his privileges, yet that 





sa Resident ministers do not derive their powers from the | duty extends to other sovereigns to wh 

‘i laws nat For surely that could never require any|dressed, but through whose country he i | 

f community to permit the citizens « fany other community; for the purposes of his mission. To insult him, s ' 
to « nd re in their territory, unless they become! tel, is to affront his master and his wh 

é t 1 to their law 1a jurisdiction Accord y;{him, or to offer violence to his pers 

i we tind suc ters were unknown in Europe until the | rights of embassies which belong to every sovere 


act ES ted 











PAD er RE a, i i 


‘ Ward, in that part of his history and ‘* This doctrine arises out of some consideratio: 
si ? 10 > Jaw of nations which relates to 31x-/ t case of Rincon and Freroze, ambassadors of | 
. t} . pS } - } > ’ 
| t yenteenth centuries, says of France, the one to the Porte, the other to \ 
: ‘ this p l, an rthe S s of J th ministers, passing down the Po in their pas 
: ; 
j act t of : susper d of bearing despatches prejudicial 
z » i i 
“Be sid YASSIC t ite! of the I 
i 


Smperor Charles V, were set : 
} : haa’ aai mn pecular to th eS, 2 1-; murdered, apparently by the orders of the G 

















\ ve of t > i y distinctions which t Mian. But the Emperor, although at that time 
; » then ations, of « I ith Francis, appears not to have been inclined t 
. thors of the murder. Upon this transaction 
mn i ( 1 : } , that it was an atrocious attempt ag t 
oe Catholic, whe policy f nations; that Francis had not ¢ nly a very just ¢ 
; ; . 4 “ is Cc rts, » } oi war nst the mp ror, but also to dema 
By a: a. ard with 1 to al f all other nations in its support. 1 
Ef y had long ninthe habit of s i ur, not of two individuals, who each of them suj 
" 1 t vari S right on their side, but of tes whatsoce 
> ver v t - ; ( ! ho were interested in mai: i g the rights of ¢ 
; ‘*It, perhaps, does not fall ex tly within the se I 
al they 1 ¢ . ‘ wu iis treatise, to examine whether this opinion is really | 
if ; 1 | ; \W received at present. But we may venture t 
: ; ~ IV of France. le | nh ve that, In this position, Vattel stands sole; at] 
t { ¢ ts; and H y WAT, £4 1ors on the law of nations, who have pieced 
j i Ee, 44 i i jis tel issing the point at length, have cor tu 
mbas i0- 1 directly the reverse of his; and that w h 
. iin alm, he v ye conchided is supported by a great varicty « ’ 
: 1famba lors.’ : , h of an ancient and a recent date. Thus A 
4h f I 1 Dict: ted that 2 ‘ lis, upon this very case of Rincon and Fr 


y call f ‘ re. a i s inerely, ‘Probrosum td Curolo fuissct.’ Sed 
. 


1 : 1e. to t t ) -| » 2GdGS Bynkershoek, de jure leg f : 
; i ¥ i . Grot us, who f llow ed Gent ! s, ite! > 


a 


th upon the inviol 








ca : “to bay . adors, s ys cxpressiy that if is on] 
' i) ; , |to be binding on those sove 
, Saat 
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aren has t been w doomed the very champion of the rights of laws of nation s, belong to such a public minister. What 
ambassadors, and who decides that the case of Rincon and|are these? The y are comprehended i in two very expres- 
Fregoze, though an atrocious murder, was not a violation | sive words—personal inviols ability. Not only are his per 
of the law of nations as to embassies; Huber, and, lastly, {son and effects exempted from all legal diligence, but 
Bynkershoek, who had particular occasion to examine the | whoever shall _— him with insult or disrespect is — 
point 7 a short time before Vattel. The subject came|to be punished. A public mi niates cannot be sued for 
before the latter in considering the meaning of the pas-! contract or a trespass; he cannot be prosecuted for a fe- 
sage which formed part of a declaration of the States Ge- l ony. If he commit homicide, with every circumstance 
neral in favor of the inviolability of ambassadors; and the} of malice, or conspire with traitors to overthrow the Go- 
difficulty was to know whether the word ‘passerende’ was| vernment to which he is sent, he can neither be punished 
ied tes issadors to other Powers, passing through bnor prosecuted, nor even questioned concerning these 
Holla: or confined simply to those addressed to the|crimes. Vattel asserts: 
States, coming, residing, and passing away, or retiring. ‘¢ The necessity and right of embassies being established, 
To solve this difficulty, he inquired into the opinions of (see chap. v, of ‘this book, ) the perfect security, the in- 
the jurists concerning the point in discussion, and deter-| violability of ambassadors and other ministers, is a certain 
mined that it applied solely to ambassadors who were ad-| consequence of it: for, if their gece be not defended 
dressed to the States.” from violence of every kind, the right of embassies be- 
‘Selim If, in the sixteenth century, being at peace with] comes precarious, and success very uncertain. A right 
Venice, but meditating war, sent a minister to the King of] to the end is a right to the necessary means. Embassies, 
France to know his sentiments of it. He endeavored to ps pass | t then, being of such great importance in the universal so- 
through Venice, bat was arrested, and the French ambas-| ciety of nations, and so necessary to their common well- 
sador the re, and the King himself, claimed his liberty as| | being, the person of ministers charged with this embassy 
addressed to them. But they were forced to yield to the F is to be sacred and inviolable among all nations, (see book 
arguinents of the republic, ‘that a sovereign Power need | II, § 218.) Whoever offers any violence to an ambassador, 
not recognise a public minister as such, unless it is to him| or any other public minister, not only injures the sovereign 
that his credentials are addressed.’ ” whom this minister represents, but he also hurts the com- 
“In 1572, Elizabeth, of England, having reason to belaoe safety and wellbeing of nations; he becomes guilty 
Je — of the machinations of the F rench i in Scotland, ar-| of f an atrocious crime towards the whole world.” 
ed all Frenchmen passing through the Kingdom tothat} This doctrine is further confirmed: 
country without passport. Among these was Du C roe, ‘*In fine, if an ambassador could be indicted for common 
the French ambassador to Scotland, and his court com- trespasses, be criminally prosecuted, taken into custody, 
plained loudly of this as a violation of the law of na- punished; if he might be sued in civil cases, the cense- 
tions. But Walsingham, the Secretary, pleaded, that it} quence will often be that he will want the power, leisure, 
was Du Croe’s own fault for not taking a passport, he might} or freedom of mind, which “ master’s: affairs require. 
be d ained, and with this plea the French were} How will the dignity of the representation be supporte d 
" in such a subjection? From ‘all these reasons, it is impos- 


} 
i 


¥ 
nt, notwithstanding his quality of ambassador. 
hat is the mission invented fs this case by Mr. Se-|sible to conceive that the prince, in sending an ambassa- 


y Van Buren; and what the diplomatic character of] dor, or any other minister, intends to submit him to the 
minister now under consideration? This gentlem: inte authority ofa foreign'Power. Thisisa fresh reason, which 
was, by order of the E xec utive, carried out from Norfolk | fixes the independency of a public minister. If it cannot 
to Russia in a national ship, with ev ery circumstance of] be reasonably presumed that his master means to submit 
high respe rete and at a cost of not less than forty thousand|him to the aut! iority of a sovereign to whom he is sent, 
dollars f s passage. He arrived at St. Petersburg;|this sovereign, in receiving the minister, consents to - 
was presents ed to his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of} mit him on the footing of inde pendency. And thus ther 
Russia; exhibited his credentials; was accredited as e nvoy | subsists between the two princes a p assive caminisieie 
extraordinary and eee plenipotentiary of the United] giving a new force to the natural obligation. 
States at that court; retired and took his departur re from the In 1567, Leslie, Bishop of Ross, came to the court of 
Russian territories, all in the short space of ten days. It| Elizabeth, as ambassador of Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
is contended by gentlemen who support this appropria-| was then detained a prisoner by her royal cousin. This 
tion, that he is our minister. If so, he must be our minis-| man, in taking care of the concerns of Mary, conspired 
‘non-resident at the court of St. Petersburg: for it is] with certain English noblemen to depose Elizabeth, and 
too much to say that stopping ten days at that city would] place Mary on the throne of England. ‘The plot was dis- 
make him, in legal acceptation, resident there, but that|covered; the Duke of Norfolk and others were executed 
xm nths? residence in England will not render him le-|for treason; but though Elizabeth dared afterwards to 
gally a non-resident at St. Petersburg. If, then, he can|steep her hands in the blood of hie royal captive, and 
be our minister at all, he must be our non-resident minis-|thereby to violate all other laws, human and divine, she 
ter. He has been sent to St. Petersburgh to be accredited] dared not violate the laws of nations, by punishing the 
by his Imperial Majesty; and, by force of being thus| ambassador of the unfortunate Queen of Scotland. In 
1, we are | eT avely told by the Secretary of | State | 1584, Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in England, con- 
qui ired the rights and powers of a minister|spired to dethrone the Queen, by introducing foreign 
1 States, wherever he may choose to reside. |troops into the country. This conspiracy being disco- 
nations admit this kind of non-resident, this mi-|vered, the court of Elizabeth took the « opinions, as Ward 
y mission, this diplomatic gossipping’? This doc-|tells us, of the celebrated Albericus Gentilis, then in Eng- 
a m-locality,”” so essential, in the Secretary’s|land, and of Hottoman, in France, another great civilian, 
tutional creed, to the existence of a national road, he conce rning the manner of proceeding against Mendoza. 
Tht 3 not belong to the character of a reside nt} ** They both asse vone that an ambassador, though a con- 
pubdlic minister, and re: lly has no place among nations, | spi irator, could not be put to death, but must be remandec 
out of the cabin t, s so adroitly conducted by himself. to his principal for punishment In consequence of this, 
If gentiemen still contend that Mr. Ran lolph is our en-| Mendoza was simply ordered to depart the realm, and a 
voy extraorainary ni Minister pleni potentiary non-resi- commission sent to es plaint against him.” 
dent at the cor rt of St. Pete rsburg, they must contend | Three years afterwards, Aubaspine, the French am- 
that, whereso ver he does reside, he is still vested with] bassador, in his devotion to oe conspired not only to 


he hic} tm } 
the high atic qualities and attributes which, by the] dethrone, but to assassinate Elizabeth. He actually hired 


i 
} 
u 
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a ruffian from Newgate to perform this deed of atrocity. 
Some disagreement concerning the means to be used in- 
duced delay in the execution, and led to a discovery. 
When the ambassador was called upon for examination, 
he replied, ‘*1 will hear no accusation to the prejudice = 
the privileges of ambassadors;” and though Lord Burleigt 
; reproached him for his turpitude, yet the English a 
never thought of trying him for treason.—Ward, 314-15. 
Sir, such are the high and distinguishing attributes and 
characteristics of ‘*ambassadors and other public minis- 
ters,” under the laws of nations. These immunities and 
privileges belong to Mr. Randolph, if he be the envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States resident at the court of his Imperial Majesty the 
. Emperor of Russia, or in any part of his territory. We 
i know, however, that he is non-resident there; and are 
we prepared to say that, if he acquired these immunities 
: by his visit to that court, and his being accrediied there, 
: he now carries them with him wherever he may make it 
it kis pleasure to sojourn’? If he be a public minister, he 
: has these immunities; if he be without them, then is he no 
} 
; 


public minister. What lawyer in this House, or nation, 
or indeed in the civilized world, would pledge his charac- 
ter upon the allegation that John Randolph might, like 
; 5 the Bishop of Ross, Mendoza, and L’Aubaspine, join a 





4 son, allege his immunities as public minister, and refuse 


ig of ambassadors?’ 


appropriate money for the payment of his salary. 


he is sent, is therefore not amenable to any laws whatever 
for any part of his conduct. 


lic minister. Those who travel the ocean in your fleets 


law, are they w 


or to which they may return when that is finished. 


4 legal jurisdiction of their country. 


wherever they are accredited, carry with them, 
there surrounded by, the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The highest officer 


virtue of it, arrest me or you, Mr. Speaker. 


297 


Ward tells us, page 2$ 


. account, on private business, or 
Sas the representative of another; as the pr 
7 lignity, privileges, powe 
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conspiracy to dethrone and assassinate the sovereign of 
England; and, like them, when questioned for the trea- 


to ‘‘hear any accusation to the prejudice of the privileges 
Sir, the absurdity is too enormous to 
a be entertained by any man of sane mind and ordinary un- 
ey derstanding. If, then, he have not these immunities, he 
is not a public minister of the United States; and it is a 
mockery of the nation to call on their Representatives to 


We are not to suppose that a public minister, because 
he is exempted from legal process in the country to which 


He is not within the legal 
jurisdiction of the country where he is accredited, although 
et at the capital and court of the sovereign, and protected 
ee 8 by his whole civil and military power: but he carries with 
him the jurisdiction of his own country; and it is because 
he is, by force of the laws of nations, within the jurisdic-} 
tion of his own country, that he cannot be within that of 
1% the country where he is accredited and received as a pub- 


ie of ships and vessels, either the mercantile or naval, though 
: their ‘*home seems to be on the deep,” yet, by ‘fore e of 
within the body of the country and district 
of our country from which they departed on the voyage, 
Their 
contracts, or trespasses, or crimes, though done on the 

2) deep sea, in the most distant ocean, yet are within the 
In like manner, your 
public ministers, to whatever court you send them, and 
and are 


of justice in the country where they 
are received, when he steps over the threshold of their 
' house, becomes, as in the District of Columbia, an ordinary 
citizen; and the imperial State warrant in his pocket is 
whitened into blank paper, and can no more be executed 
by him there on a public minister, than, if he stood n this 
floor, with the same warrant in his hand, he could, by 


Lhave not spoken without authorities on this subject. 


‘¢ An ambassador neither knows nor submits to the laws MT: 
t of the country to which he is sent; he goes not on his own|the persons of those who had affronted his minister, thc 
: private pleasure, but asj| Czar, 
entation of the} 
r, and rights which others would | affair.” 
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enjoy had they continued within their own precincts. And 














thus, by consent, and a sense of mutual advantage, he is 
allowed to represent and personify, if 1 may so call it, all 
these high privileges, in the very bosom of another com- 
munity, for the sake of transacting better the whole busi- 
ness of the world.” 


Vattel says, page 548: 

** But it is not on account of the sacredness of their ; 
sons that ambassadors cannot be sued; it is because they 
do not depend on the jurisdiction of the country whither 
they are sent: and the solid reasons for this independency 
may be seen above. (92.) Let us here add that it is en 
tirely proper, and even necessary, that an ambassador 
should not be liable to any juridical prosecution, even for 
a civil cause, that he may not be disturbed in the exe: 
of his functions.” 

He further tells us, page 554: 

‘**'The independency of the ambassador would be v: 
imperfect, and his security weakly founded, did not the 
housé in which he lives enjoy an entire exemption, so as 
to be inaccessible to the ordinary officers of justice. ‘| 
ambassador might be disturbed under a thousand | 
tences; his secrets might be-discovered, by searching his 
papers; and his person exposed to insults. Thus, all t! 
reasons which establish his independence and inviolab 
concur likewise to secure the freedom of his house.” 

This independence and exemption from foreign j 
diction belongs to the public functionary, not to the man; 
is given for the public, and not for his own benefit; and, 
therefore, cannot be laid aside, even so far as to becor 
a party ina suit, while he continues to be a minister, 
out the consent of his master. To this effect, Vattel says, 
page 549: 

‘* But if the ambassador will partly recede from his ir 
dependency, and subject himself in civil affairs to the j 
diction of the country, he unquestionably may, provi 
it be done with his master’s consent; but, without su 
consent, the ambassador has no right to waive privileges 
in which the dignity and service of his sovereign are « 
cerned--which are founded on the master’s rights, : 
made for his advantage, and not for that of the minister.” 

Has Mr. Randolph carried the jurisdiction of the United 
States with him into England? and does that jurisdiction 
now surround him, as it does each one of us, and exc] 
from his person, his effects, and his house, all English 
jurisdiction? ‘The case of the Russian ambassador in Eng- 

land is in point. It happened in the time of Queen An 
1707. ‘The Russian ambassador at her court was arr 
in the street for debt, taken out of his coach, and car 
by the tipstaff to a common spunging-house, and detained 
there until he was bailed by the Earl of Feversham. by 
the laws of England, these proceedings against the am! 
sador were void, but no adequate punishinen t had b 
by law provided for such offenders. Ward tells us on t! 
subject, pages 299, 300, 301, that on this occ: the 
statute 7 Anne, c. 12, was enacted; t that 

‘« The preamble, however, having merely observed tha 
the Muscovite ambassador had been taken out of his coach 
by violence, in contempt of the protection granted by Hi 
Majesty, without taking notice of the breach of the law ol 
nations, ‘ which is superior and antecedent to al] mu 
pal laws,’ the foreign ministers in London met again toge- 
ther, and procured the addition of these words: * Contra’) 
to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the rights and 
privileges which ambassadors, and other pu tblic ministers 
autho: Gal and received as such, have at all = s been 
thereby possessed of, and which ought to be kept sacred 
and inviolable.’ With this act of Parliament, eleg ; 
engrossed, and an apology for not being able to pi 


} 


deaths, was at 
: 
Lthis delica 


who had first insisted upon their 
length induced to be content; and thus endec 
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~ should | Mr. R: saadiiteh, like the Russian minister at the | lEmperor of Russia, in \ the place of Henry Middleton, of 
court of Queen Anne, be arrested for debt, and carried |South Carolina, recalled.” ; 
to a spunging-house for lack of bail, could he claim pro- | Was this man nominated to be ministe: at the court of 
tection as an envoy extraordi inary and minister plen'po- jhis imperial Majesty the Emperor ot Russia, and else- 
tentiary of the United States? Sir, that statute was pro- lwhere? No, sir, it was at, in pk: ace of Mr. Middleton; and 
vided for those ‘‘ministers who were authorized and (at that place only. If, therefore, a non-resident minister 
received as such,” not in other countries, but in England. | could, by the laws of nations, be sent abroad, or could 
This gentleman can take no protection under it. He has |have been advised and consented to by the Senate, Mr. 
abandoned the jurisdiction of the United States for that of| |Randolph could not have been so sent, for he was not so 

England; the high i immunities and labors of a public minis- | |nominated. Did the Senate advise or consent to this gen- 
ter for the comforts and retirement of a private gentleman, \tleman’s appointment to any other ministerial office than 
in some farm-house or inconsiderable inn in the county of |that to which he was nominated’? Let the record answer: 


ffolk. The American arms and ensign he has eithe rl *¢ The Senate proceeded to consider the message nomi- 
never plac ed over the door, or he has ordered them to be |‘ nating John Randolph to office; and, 


ulled down and thrown into the garret. Whocan point} ‘¢ Resolved, That they do advise and consent to the ap- 


out the place to the American citizen where the American | ‘pointment of John Randolph, agree: ably to his nomin: ation. ” 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary non-| Ifthe President shall, by and w ith the advice and con- 
resident at Russia may now be found? Will gentlemen |sent of the Senate, appoint public ministers, then the 
further contend that, by some new fiction of diplomatic |appointment of this man could not differ from the nomina- 
law me is still our minister, and that we are bound, in 
qt, 


| 
ti ion made by the President, and the advice and consent 
h of the nation, to make this appropriation for his |thereupon had and given by the Senate. If, then, he 
sal ary - 


might have been accredited and received at the court of 
Ther ret another view of this p: art of the question, which |his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a non-re- 
trath an : justice do not per ‘mit me to pass by in silence. |sident minister, he could not have been so sent, for he 
Let the admission be made, for the purpose of the argu-|was not so appointed. 
ment, that such a minister may, by the laws of nations, be After this gentleman had been nominate d, ci onfirmed Gy 
.ecredited and received by a foreign Power. If so, he jand ap] sointed envoy extraordin: ary and minister plenipo- 
must have been nominated and appointed as a minister of|tentiary at the court of his Imperi: al Majesty the E mperor 
that character. Any sovereign State may send abroad, | of Russia, could his commission differ from his appoint- 
and have received, several different kinds of public minis-|ment? Could the Secretary of State, from this ected 
ters. The first in rank is the ambassador. He is not only |}make out and deliver to him a commission as ambassador, 
a mandatory, as all others are, but he is also the repre-jand thus send this sony gentleman to the most splen- 
sentative of the sovereignty w hich sends him; and in the |did court in Europe, to represent the entire sovereignty 
ee sence of the sovereign receiving, he stands, as one lof thes United States; an office of honor and high dignity, 
king does in the presence of another, without uncove ring | whi ch has never hitherto been, by this Government, con- 
his ¥ ud. The envoy is another grade of minister, and is|ferred on any of those talented and highly accomplished 
charged with the doing of some particular act, which, |statesmen, who, as public ministers, have gone abroad 
when he has rs shed d, he returns home. Re sident minis-|from this country? Lf, by the laws of natic ns, a non-re- 
ters are in rank below envoys, and are charged with such |sident minister could be receive d by a foreign Power, 
relations of their Governments where they reside, as re-|could this gentleman, under this appointment, receive the 
quire the const nt attention of some mand: atory or agent |commission, and enjoy the amauta of such a minister? 
for their care and supervision. The envoy e xtraordinar 5 lA Appointed minister at the Russian court, could he, honest- 
and minister plenipotentiary is a high mand: atory, empow- |ly, and according to the record, have been commissioned 
ered to do ) whatever may be done ‘by any other minister, jat that court, and elsewhere? 1 beg leave to read a 


ept the representation of the sovereignty which - ' formula in like cases, (1 vol. Lym. y addressed by the 
sent him abroad. He is inferior in rank to none but tl 1e | Sec retary of State to the appointe d minister. * Sir, with 


ambassador. Commissioners are sent out on special agen- | this letter, (among other things,) you wi iM receive, Ist, a 
cies, and are received and accredited as ministers of an | 





cie commi ssion as envoy extraord: mary and minister plenipo- 
infertor grade. The chargé d’affaires is accredited as ltentiary. A letter of credence to the King. S. A pass- 
such, and t: ike s the duties, though not the rank, of resi- F ort for adele and family.” Has the Secretary given 
dent minister [him such a commission? Bey ond question, he has given 

If, sir, in ad lition to all these, foreign courts could ac- lit. This is not all. He tells us in the message, und ler the 
credit and receive non-resident ministers, or such as might | lname of the President, that he has also given him a com- 
reside either at such courts, or wherever else they mi ‘eht | mission at the court of | his Imperial Maj: sty, and else- 
choose, and continue to be ministers wherever they might|where. If this be true, and Mr. Randol; phis now travel- 
go or reside, then is it not manifest that they must have hi ng or sojourning under it, h 


1e has abandc ned the appoint. 
} I i 


n de signated as ministers of this character, both in their }ment made by the President, unde ‘r advisement of the 
ippointment and in their commission? The nomination |Senate, anc 1 has ceased to be minister of the United States 
made by the President to the Senate, is the foundation of | it that court; and, if he be a minister atall, he is a minister 
the mission, and it must fully set forth the name of the lelsewhe: re; and, as su ich, is literally the envoy extraordi- 
man to be sent, the place to which he is to be sent, jnary and minister plenipotentiary of the Secretary, not of 
the purpose for which he is sent, and the minist roy ithe President and Senate, or of the nation. 

charact r of him who is to be sent. Without all these | The same difficulties must have attended this mission 














how can t Senate advise and consent to ae appoi nt-jat the Russian court. The credentials given to Mr. Ran- 

ment? Acc ordingly we find that the President made this ldolph must show his ministerial character; and in that 

nomination with all the ‘se distinguishing ae racte ristics. character alone could he have been received by the Em- 
** Tuesday, May 25, 1830.—The fol low: ing Message was/peror. So we are told by Vattel, page 523-- P 

; “lve l ae n the President of the United States, by Mr.| ‘Among the several characters established by custom, 

donelson, his § Secretary: ’ 


j* itis in the sovereign’s choice with which he will invest 


“el » the Se ite of the 1 ed States: Gentlemen: I |‘ his minister; and the character of the minister 








ve iS Made 

munate Jo 1 Ran lolph, of Roanoke, Vi irginia, to be en-| ‘ known in the credent als which he delivers to the sove- 

; y extraordinary and minister ple nipote ntiary of the!‘reign to whom he is sent. Letters of credence are the 
‘ Qtatee at the 





1e court of his Imperial Majesty the | ‘instruments which authorize and establish the minister 
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in his character wi ith the prince to whom they are ad- | 
Hy essed. If this prince receives the mini ister, he cata 
‘ receive him only i in the quality attributed t him in hi s|¢ 
* credentials. They are, as it were, his gener al letter of 
‘attorney, his mandate patent, mandatum man fi tum.”’ 
Had this gentleman two sets of credentials, two com -{s 


and did he exhibit them both to th Emperor? 





iniss ions, 





‘ J £ 2 j 
Did he, in fact, Ms ll his M: ujesty, ** Your summer is too| 
hot—your winter will be too cold. The fur | 
warmed a be a , may warm a Russian monarch, | 


never warm me. My constitution is worn out in the pub- 
lic service. I shall be sick—I am sick. I must reside 
else where, a any where, in England, in France, in a mor 
genial climate than that of your Majesty’s capital.” It is 





J : I j 
too much to be supposed, even of Mr. Randolp! H 

presented his at credentials and commission. His else-| 
where credentials and commission were retained for use] 


when he should arrive, I know not where, but certainly 
elsewhere. 
Sir, our law has be« n evad led; the con 


evaded; the laws of nati 


titution has been 
ons have been evaded; the Pre-| 
sident, the Senate, ee our weer, friend, have been! 
deceived, and the minister himself, suffering himself to be 
made a party to this imposition, has fallen into the devic es) 
; has been by him got out ol the 
on a mission, ille ral, void, and nug 
d pl oral sle d ipe *f Statc artifice, cl 
like some contraband trader, under a double commission, 
and with two sets of papers. 
Will it be contended by the supporters of this appro- 
priation, that this genik nan will, after months of recess 
from the public s service at the Russian court, return 
thither, and by years of efficient labor efface all memory 
f this interval of idleness and neglect? What cause, sir, 
have we to believe that he will ever return to St. Pe ‘ter i 
burg’? Observe what the Secretary has told us Fe the 
message: ‘‘If, as it is to be yee! the improvement of his 
health should be such to ustify him in doing so he} 
i repair to St. Peter 7 ] 


ure, and resume 
of his official duties.” 


of the Secr tary 


country | 


ory; and is now, the 











ing about Eur pe, | 








S 











Phis does not affirm tha 
return; it affirms that * it is to | pe hope d he n ay be well 
enough to do so.”’ According r to the me ssage, a 
he: Ith took him away from that court. Different reasons 
were given for those facts by the official papers. By the 














Richmond Official, the summer heat comps an | his depar- 
ture; by the Official in this city, the approaching cold of} 
the then coming winter drove him to seek a more genial} 
climate. In Russia, summer is said to burst from the| 
frozen bosom of winter, like a sheet of fame from Mount 
Hecla, and to spread its warming, blazing, infl 
ence at once over the whole region. At tin 





is the temperature, that the pine forests take 
I have read a Russ 
who says vegetation is so rapid, that, on a soil 


heat of the atmosphere 















;receive it, and we 


‘been my object, I must have been less sagacious th: 
my worst enemies have represented me to be, if Lh: 
not obtained it. - 4 . 
‘Was it office? What, sir, to drudge in your laborat 
ries in the departments, or be at the tail of your corps 
‘ diplomatique in Europe! (Exiled to S Siberia. ) Alas! si 
in my condition, a cup of ‘cold water would be 1 


‘ceptable. What can the country give me that I dk 
‘ possess in the confidence of such “constituents as n 


ever had before? I can retire to my old patrir 
trees, where I may see the sun rise and set in I eac 
‘ ° I shall retire upon my resources—-] 
go back to the bosom of my constituents. eo) 
And shall 1 give up them and this? And for what? For 
the heartless amusements and vapi id pleasures 
nished honors of t this abode of splendid misery, ¢ f 
splendor? for a clerkship in the Way Office, or a 
mission, to dance attendance abroad in tead of at 
‘—-or even for a department itself? Sir, thirty 
make sad changes in man. : a 
I feel that I hang to existence by a single hair——that t! 
sw ord of Damocles is suspended over me.” 
Will this gentleman, think you, return to Russia, ha 
ing to existence by a single hair? Will he travel { 
re gion to region of Europe, with this sword of D: 
dang ling over his head by a tie, equally attenuated’ N 
ver, sir, never; and if he never do return, as he 
certainly never will, when does his missio n end, if 
not end when he le ft the Russian court’ If this n 
ever had a legal beginning, when, or by what acts 1 
be ended’? Vattel has told us, page 559, that all m ; 
end: first, when the minister is recalled; second, wh 
is dismissed; third, when he has finished the busin« 
which he was sent; and fourth, in a word, whe neve} 
obliged to go away, on any account hat ever, his fur 
cease, By the laws of nations, which we cannot cont 
his mission was at an end w hen ‘She went away” f 
the court and country to which he was appointed and 
and neither the mandate of the Secret: ry, nor co 
ion: il enactment, can continue him a minister one n 
after he has, by the laws of aallint, ceased to be 
Can we then appropriate money for the alary of s 
minister? Not unless we make ourselves parties t 
imposition; and, in the name of the nation, guaranty 
wudu 








* 


} 


f) ilent diplomacy. 
‘Gentk men may place this salary on the grout A 
uanium meruit, and tell us Mr. Randolph is ent t 


1 are bound to make the approp? 
because he has performed services at Russia, for \ 

leserves to have this compensation. Whats 
it intended he should perform; what in os 
form; Ww hat, in so short a time, could he 
are told by the honorable chairman of t 


Foreign Relations, {[Mr. Ancner, ] and no man eve! 























more than one foot deep, the ground is ploughed, the|his candor and correctness, that Mr. Randolph 

wheat sown, grown, ripened, and harvested in six weeks. perform what he was sent out todo. However n 
Winter comes on the country as summer came, extinguish-] ous thatemight be when done, he surely does not de e 
ing, at once, the heat of the air and sari by throwing} any compensation for not doing it. How did this g 
down and spreading out one vast sheet of snow, from] man represent, when presented at that court, the form 
Cronstadt to Kamtschatka. The genialand joyous airs of] and body of our national ee pues ot h 3 appeal 
spring, the sober and gladsome sunshines and shad | his m: inners, conversation, and i course wit! 
autumn, known under the Italian skies of ve} perial family, the court, and foreign ministers 

never visited, and never can visit, a Russi re represent ting ; the various sovercignties of 

less, therefore, this g< ntleman can visit R ind Asia I could give the histo ry « f this ten d ’ 
when he has been compelled to leave it, r | wi ich will, in our Russian diplomacy, be called 

when he dares not approach it, he cannot return again to} of Randolph; I could give it from the most authet ti 

St. Petersburg. What reason had the Secretary for the | tin ynials; not from rumor, but from the voice of 

hopes expressed in the message, that the renovated] Ith able , intelligent men, who, being t] ere at the tit 

of Mr. Randolph might induce him to retui Permit n e} sinc eturned to this country, and from letters wit 

to quote from one of his speeches, delivered on this floor] the nian correspondence of our Atlantic cities 


little more than two year ; ago. 
‘Sur, what can the 


harm can it have for one like me li 


ors +7 ] {"\ + 4 c — 
country do for me AS tor powel 








been crowded. All these speak but one lan; 
a a ee 1 f 
—the irrepressible fecins iW 





1 7 
ss but one feeling ec} le f 
und mortified patriotism All these, sf 
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ing merit in this man’s di plomati c achievements, look on} ‘ our country. Books of travels, containin; 
them with unutterable anguish; and have no c« onsolation fo ier information of political importance, hist 
under the gil s and je erings of foreign nations, but the |‘ works, not before circulation, aut 


memory of the past, when the dignified character of our)‘ lished by authority of the Stat 


republic was represented in Europe by y Franklin, Jay, traordinary rept tation, and publ 
Adams, Livingston, Jefferson » an 1 Pime kne a Noth ngs | i G veri Will alWays OC ac 
sir, but national pride has withholden this narrative from el sf ; 

the ear of the world; for who would give a tongue to ob- Among the ordinary functions of 


loquy against his own country? 1 will, in silence, pass} ‘in Eu is that of giving passpor 


over the doings of this gentleman’s ten « days of di plomacy; ed States, who apply for them. 
nor would I have alluded to them, did not his friends seive applications for such pa 
draw on th very doings asa fund of merit, entitling countries; but as th 
him to th I ation. The doings of ten days! What, |‘ they shoukl be granted only wu 
1 hat time? Why, in that time the dis-| ' t 
ian tailor could scarcely have re 
tline of this man into the exterior of d : Do not these labors requ 
rformed servi ices for his country in tha nper Majesty) Look int 
sar, with the eagle wing of pursuit, respondence of our former 
ith of adhaa 1 est, overrun Bythini a, and rmation! What monu 
subdued the son of the great Mith vidates in a few weeks ' 
This conqueror might, in the confidence of friendshi 
venture, with poetic licens , to write to his asso 
Rome, “ veni, vidi, vici.”” Should our 
write the hist ry of his ten day s, he m ght, 
place all, for which he can have any claim ¢ 
in as few, and almost the same words; veni, v 
would fill up the whole quantum meruit of his miss 
if it be contended that this gentleman is entitled to 


> 


On. 


pro rata ¢ pensation for the time spent in going to Rus 


’ . . nnoart an 
sia, and while there, as freight is apportioned and pa 


the voyage, I am rea Y to ag that this alone is 
ground on which any thing whatever can be 
This, however, will fail, if be m ission be, in its inc 
contra ju utium,; and therefore void. If there 
part of this mission sound and legal; if this gentleman ha 
believed h as, in good faith, in the public service 
the nam * just et him be or all that time, al- 
though nothing w: fected ben ‘cial to the nation. 

u l » though I cannot: 


when acargo is, by casualty, transported a part o1 
5 ? 2 , 1 


>» in 


} 
motion uncer c 


Last of all, 1 come toinquire whether this salary « 
due, becat this mission, and the conduct of the ministe: 
under i ay be especially beneficial to the Secretary 


State. this gentleman appointed with any view 
e * < . ° : ¢ ° 
expectation that he could render diplomatic servi 
the co f Russia? Surely not. For, in the fir: 
the performance of such services required his res 
in court. This js evident from the 
those servic 1s may be seen from reading the 


inis crs; Lyman’s Diy 


instruc 


» most important general duties 
tates in foreign countries, 
to his Government accurate inform 
id views of the G »vCrament to wluich 
i nd of the character and vicissit 
‘important relations with oth 
e} 


Uae 


r European Powe: 


‘acquire this information, and particularly to discrit 


between that which is authentic, and.that which 


rious, re¢ 


j Lire : rady and imi} rie ial ol servatior 
‘though cautiou rres} nden > with the other 
‘ters of the United States abroad, and friendly, 
matic } 
pondence with this ie partmen 
- aul and part WeU 
are to reside, you w 
Lit mvenient , 10 


Kind, re lating tu 
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ary thre e days be fore e the unavoidable deiittitie of n my diplomatic service. ‘The mind, like the fountain, i is knowr 
colleague, that I endeavored, and, as [then thought not by its effusions. Let me re rad from one of his speeches « 

without some show of success, to impress the Senate with| Executive powers, as published by him.--[Gales and Seq 
the important bear 


(recent 


© ee oe 


of the — He at Taganrock]ton’s Register, vo}. 2, p. 390.] 
is to us) upon the new, 











d, dangerous, and, as 66 Having thus, sir, disburdened myself of some of 2 

time, if no t announc-| feelings the t have been excited by the gallant and fearless 
ed, attempted to be practised upon by thi iors ash and feeble! bearing of the gentleman from North C arolina, ae m 

administration. Elizabeth and Burleigh were cautious! to go on and question some of his positions. 

and powerful. The Stuarts and the Buch kinghams profli- | One ofthemis the durability of the constitution. W : 
gate, feeble, and rash. It was then that I forew arned the | | him and with father Paul (of the constitution of Veni ’ 
Senate that the red-hot poker of some Orloff the Balafre, lt say ‘‘ esto perpetua:” but Ido not believe it will be p 


; wile 
‘ ‘1 fear, fatal policy, now, for the firs t 
b 


y 
lei 


or Orloff, the other favorite—(it was a regular household] petual. I am speaking now of what Burke would cal] 

| appointment of Catharine la Grande ——— —somewhat} high matter. Iam not speaking to the ground! 

: irregularly filled occasionally—-a la Cossaque.) It was on|the tyros and junior apprentices; but to the grey-headed 
ti 1 to the Senate that the poker or Fr 


men of this nation, one of whom, I bless Ged for it, I: 
uboff, or the something else of some-| is now stepping forward, as he stepped forward in 17 
‘ Russian in off--the instrument and/to save the republic. I speak of William B. 
idim the Caprzan styes of tyranny | speak to grey heads; heads grown grey, not in th 
lespatch this new successor of the} ceipt of custom’ at the tre asury, of the people’s m 
—of the Byzantine Cesars. not to heads grown grey in iniquity and . itrigrue; rn 
common libeller of great and B00 d = ls grown grey in pacing Pennsylvania avenue 
t ese legitimates; to St. Nicho-| grown grey in wearting out their shoes at le ‘VEeS; 1 
I thought too ili of one of rah, heads grown grey (to use the words of the immortal 
i too well ofthe other. I the ugh t that Commodus would | Edgew orth, t the glory and the champion of her lov ely 















' ‘show fight.’ But, sir, let us not despair of the Russian. and @ vretched country) in ploughing the four acre: \ 
sv In spite of Montesquicu’s sneer, he ‘can feel’ fora brother, | I underst ood There is a little court, sir, of the 66 stl 
: t | t, even although he be not flayed alive; except now | of Dublin, called the four acres; and there, batkwards ar 
























































and then, under the autocracy of the knout. He has not, in-| forwards, do ‘the > miserable attendants and _ satellites 
‘! deed, yet learned ‘to make revolutions with rose-W ater’) power walk, each waiting his turn to receive the hght 
—th: the political philosopher’s stone, which is yet in she great man’s countenance; hoping the sunshine; ( 
aT the \ ib of time, to be ‘ought forth by some mo lern ling the cloudy brow. Spenser has well described 1 
, reformer. But he shows signs of s\ weets of this life, and techni cally it is called plough i 
; t e€ i le cannot, ind Ir acres. Now, when acertain charac ter, in one of h 
‘ his paper, het ! of Kentucky redeem its comparable novels, Sir Ulic—I have forgotten his name, 
; pap b it poker is replaced by a box of|he was a Mc Sycophant courtier oe pension 
8 Y —the bowstring by a medal hung around para: a —-upbraided that kind, gocd-hearted, w1 
i#. the neck—the badge, not of death, but of idiocy and/headed old man, King Corny, with his wretched 5: 
yt c ul Commodus is brave nowhere out in the jof ploughing, the Ki ng of the Black Islands (‘ey 
. arena, with kittens, Pu] dogs, and women, for his inch a king’) replied, that there was one system of pl 
st V master Thomas Nero—see Ho-|ing worse even than his: and that was pl ! 
ze f th’s ] ress of cruelty. A Ukase, backed by ahob-|acres. This wasa settler to the McSyct 
4 by-] ,or a ! ! box of sweetmeats; goody Wasa mind like this, fitted, and provid 
“ vd the ov i , mside-| for the labors of the’statesman and great diplomatic 1 
pa au-jister? Sir, when this gentleman was at the zen 
t tical « f t d, andj intellect, and in his most lucid years, Mr. Jefferson | 
ee \ tp of the adjudged him unqualified for such services as thi 
3°) ' of } H tal! | pointment, had it been made for public purposes, cal 
; A Ul w! 1 hot on him to perform 
poker, or a ring late Sir, if not for the public service, then he must h 
, frate l letter, a ora/been appointed to pte serve the machinations of the S$ 
medul—-as w our | , do! cretary of wiere and the administration carried on by } 
i sometit ag eck | under the Presidential nam e, from the hostihty of th 
‘ to k J with the| cient adv« rsary of all former administrations. Tc 
Bi ( few 1 herents to | -in the per-|trate and confirm this important and de« ply interest 
2 ( ls of the Emp mong the| fact, permit me to give a very bricf sketch of the politi 
. Ke the charm firm and good. Would the | life of this singular man. 
ae man from North Carolina reduce us to worse than| At the commencement of Wa: t 
mig this Russian barbarism?” lhe was a schoolboy. ‘To prove t 
nee i vul ldry was %ken by this man in open |open the very source and fountain of his bitter 
i? I ministers, the Russian minister, {the next President, I will reada part of one of his spe¢ 
nN ‘ ( t been | ent. The speech, such ae |from Geles and 8 eaton’s Re of. °, ~ 99-- 
ae I hed in the newspay and was} ‘* Now, sir, John Quincy Ada ) pow 
i ( f t political transactions of the jdertl inauspicious circumstance: thi 
{ t lto the Emperor of Russia cious allies and connexions, el to be 
S 11s After th > % ho ¢ the apostle of liberty, of univ: \ | f 
4 1 aS an accomplished statesman, to] was, about the time of the formation of the constituti 
| } ent this American Government at the Russian court, | known to be the apostle ofmonarchy. Itis no secret--! 


York when he first took his seat as Vice Pr 
vor Iwasa schoolboy - tin at 














by gress, when I ought to ha 
\ to ( ot } n why th in could |school—-I remember the manner in h my 
> ft 1} } } 4] } 12>» } f 
ee lf national purpo I spurn by the coachman of the th Presi 
f Santee al los m7 43 nahle ofenv nubl ‘ Siew Chu r the bh] . t t ! 
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Fes. 3, 1831.) Minister to Russia. [H. or R. 
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the vice regalearriage. Perhaps I may ‘have some e of this}and recommended to the — ration of Congress six 
old animosity rankling in my heart, coming from a race|resolutions. The first was to fill up the ranks of the then 


who are known never to forsake a friend or forgive a foe.” | exis 





art ny. The second recommended the raising of 

















From this, the waters of bitterness have flown in ajten t! ousan 1 ac cm al troops. By the third, the Presi- 
tream, so abundantly on the second and fifth Peesaeets | lent might receive fifty thousand volunteers. The fourth 
of the United States. To overthrow the first of these, | gave power to the President to call out the militia. Ships 
his man joined himself to his great political rival. of war were to be put in service by the fifth; and the 

He grew into hostility with Jefferson in a very few|sixth authorized private vessels to arm in their own de- 
years. For he has ever been a star without beams, ex-|fence. When I say Mr. Randolph opposed these resolu- 
cept of a malign and blighting influence. Suffer me to/|tions, ‘I do it mer ly to show his hostility to the adminis- 
illustrate this truth by re -ading from his speeches: tration of Mr. Madison. I will read from Niles’s Register 

6s re any 28th, 18 6.—-Mr. Clarke, of Virginia, |vol. 1, p. 318, a small part of one of his speeches on this 
* move » po tpone until the 3d of March, Mr. Ran-|occasion, to show not onl) this hostility, but also to illus- 
‘ dolph’s resolution to amend the Constitution of the Unit-|trate the contempt which he has ever felt for military : 
‘ed States, so that all the United States’ judges should |and measures 
‘ be removed by es President, on the joint resolution of| ‘*No sooner was the report laid on the table, than t 
‘h 


1th Houses of Congress. In reply to a remark made |¢ vultures were flocking round their prey, the carcase of 
‘by Mr. Conrad, Mr. Randolph said, ‘He (Mr. Conrad) |‘ a great military 


ul 





fag establishment—men of its 
‘ belonged to a class of men which I highly respect, for|* tion, of broken fortune (if they ever had any) and of 
plain reason that I belong to it myself. He says|* bat 





ered constitutions, ‘choice spirits, tired of the dull 

























































‘the time is approaching when every man engaged in|} * pursuits of civil life,’ were seeking after agencies and 
‘agricultural pursuits must be anxious to go home; and, |* commissions; willing to dose in gross stupidity over the 
‘ therefore, he does not wish at present to act on the re-|* public fire, to light the public c Ue at b 1 ends 
‘solution I have laid on your table. True! but when men, | * Honorable men undoubtedly there were, ready to serve 
* be th y agi ltural, mechanical, or of any other pro-|‘ their country; but what man of sj or sclfrespect 
‘ fession, undertake any business, it is their duty to go} * would accept a commission in the pt 
‘through with it at every hazard. If the situation of af- Sir, : t me not be misunderstood. I am st ; ri 
‘ fairs warranted it, I should be willing to adjourn for two . Rand lolph’ s hostility to the aciministration, 
‘ or three m I never can agree to urn in| not my own opi nion of that war, or of his ¢ pposit to if. 
‘the prese yus state of affairs, and leave the coun-| Had I i. en here at that time, I might h j iin that 
‘try to a blind and fortuitous destiny. I must first see | opposition; + for the representatives from Rhode island both 
somet r like land, some foothold, something like c« *-lopposed these resolutions; nor dol 
* tainty, instead of a political chaos, without form or body. | ple of that State ever censured them t I 

Before 1 consent to go home, I must see something like} We might go through the wl c 
‘a safe and honorable issue to our differences with foreign | and we should find Mr. Randolph, at | ; 
* Powers, and I must see, I hope, another thing—some-/j equally hostile to the administ: Oe n of Mr. Mad 
‘ thing like an attempt to bring tlie constitution of paca When Mr. Monroe came into the Presidency, M 
* peo] > back to th prin ples on which this administra-!| dolph was his advocate and st p ! 
* tion cam it wer.’ 7? 1824—’5) of his administration, he s 

oO Spa lish a I |For at that time it was one of his cou yings, 

**Aprit 5, 1806.—-Mr. Rand Iph moved to amend the} Monroe came ino power by universa 5 and 
fs t journal, by inserting in it the message of the Pre-! would go out with « qual uw animity.’ I will Lf } 
‘ sident of the 6th of D cember. In the course of his} Gales and Seaton’s Register, vol, 2, p. 405, what ud 
‘speech h , from a conversation with what!in the Senate (1826) concerning this venerat | 

has been considered the head of the first Executive De-' statesman: ‘*We (said he) altered the « stl ) 
‘partment under the Gover ment, that France was the! guard against that scoundrel—tI vy read f 
‘ great obstacle to the compromise of | Spanish differences; |the man; though he may have sinned, yet has 1 n 
‘that France would not pe rmit Spain to come to measurably suffered—though 1 y ; 
, mmodation with us, because France wanted after the evel t, med the union « | 

and that we must give her money. From the narties.”?’ Who, sir, was tl 

in i that declaration, all the objections I originally | honest men of all parties? Jam i 

id to the p edure were aggravated to the highest/tion might be su: f John Randol 
‘possible degree. I considered it a base prostration of} Was Mr. Van Buren ignorant of 
‘the national character, to excite one nation by money to|character of this man? He knew th i] 
lly another nation out of its prop erty; and ping that more; he was fully ware t! 

‘moment, and to the last moment of 1 my life, my confi-|be more hostile to military men Jolin 

len the principles of the man entertainin ¢ thos e | Randolph. In confirmation of this, | t 
‘sentiments died, never to live again.’” lfrom one of his speecl 

Whence this hostility? Had he become a federalist,| «1 owna natural j isv of 1 t 

ul set himself to rebuilding the fabric which, as we are} *¢ of love of country C ! 
t ld, e had ov rthrown? Not so; for rebuilding ! > had ‘th multit pl ; in 

) genius, no taste The cause of his op position was |‘ dern, of 

known in thos days; nor can any one doubt that a/* the misery tch Ss 
Knowles of it has come down to the present Secretary E 




























































































































































































































































When Mr. Madison came into the Presidency, Mr. Ran- 
iph, if ne { j His lo 


ve of |« 
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third Presid 
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Jackson’s election to we Presidency than Mr. 
was in 1822. In that ye: 


R: wndolph 
, he said, in his letter to the péo- 
ple of Charlotte-—**’ rhe ‘election of General Jackson to 
‘the Presidency is not to be dreaded, as it can in no event 
‘ possibly occur: the people of the United States nee 
* not yet become so corrupted as to choose a man of m 
* tary talents to govern the national councils, in 0] pposi-| 
* tion to the splendid talents of Mr. C rawford, or ad} 
‘of any other good man in the country. to 
the pe ople of Charlotte, 1822. 

The advancement of Mr. Adams to th 
awakened all his: mneney 
venerated father. He 


le 
t 


ins 
See letter 
e last Presiden 


herefore attached himself to the 
party of General Jacksc m, and especi to that gent 
man; not from esteem, respect, or frie: dship=-not fro 
his —— as aman, a hero, sman— but as the 
only instrument by which he could exclude Mr. Adams 
fromas cond Presidential term. 
6* Part ty, br 
> Mr. ndolph sor 
3 anal before the middle of February, 
he said ¢ raphe atical lly, **1 d » not attend the inaugu- 
» He left the city before tl 
r, the untiring id of 
ed that he had delivered his omi 
} **Never, sir, never will 


fall on the 


1) 
ally le- 


ra state 


Vs lik calam 


strange bedfellows. 


ta 
unpleasantly lodged 
1829 
ration; marl that sat event: 


hera listinguish- 


gain 

not preter Ll to say that the Si C 

iictior ex luding him il 

e quietly m: “Sg 
as at Roanoke, or i ; 
would the f 

daytime, or curl himsel 

snuffed the hu 

> of tl € 
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as | erally 


t coul i h 


in Vi ia, or even in the 
Sooner, sir, into the 
n to sl 


itsman, or heard the 
rnine. Did he 


a 
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this } 


x crecp 
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t preez 
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who had se 
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ing vs men into company with } 
n found himss if} 
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{[Fen. 4, 1831, 


| bauble, a mere child’s whistle; and the people will and 
| must pay dearly for this toy of their Sec re tary. But ] 
hus be rid of it, and of this ** State mission,’ ’ of its men 

\if possible, of its deep and mortifying disgrace. 

If this course be taken, our relations with Russia may 
li-} be redeemed, restored, and placed upon a safe and hor 
lable footing. If no one else will do it, I will move t 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
or the sole purpose of moving an appropriation of 
thousand dollars for an outfit, and nine thousand 

for a first year’s salary, to enable the President to 

out to Russia an e ficient mission, and one in all res 

| different from this of the Secretary. For never, sir, 

| th e revolution, has there been a time when the > int 

‘of the United States more urgently required a fair, h 
lable, and dis gnified represent: ition in the courts of Ex 


} 


Fripay, Fenrvuary 4. 
Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, asked and ob 
He ave to lay on the table an amendment to the bill , 
day reported by the Committee on Manufactures, t 
peal a part of the act to reduce the duty on salt. 
If adopted, the bill will read as follows: 
** Be it enacted, Ec. That all acts and clauses of acts 
posing a duty on salt, be, and the same are hereby, re 
led.” 
DUTY 
The House then resumed the cee ljeration 
sterday reported by the Committee on M 
jincrease the present duty on salt importe d; 
tion being on the rejection of the bill— 
Mr. MAXWELL, of aos that havi 
ise nted the memorial of the salt manufacturers of \ 
out of which the bill had. arisen, it would, therefi 
be considered unbecoming in him to detain ts H 
in relat on to th 
under consideration. It was not expect 
said he, at the time that the memorial was pres 
j that any legislation would arise out of it, further th 
nany us seful facts would be prese nted there by to tl 
ittee on Manufactures, which, with 
l subject, ld 
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dge in relation to thir wouk a 
esent to this House, and this nation, many fa 
is imp. tant should be known, in relation to the 
ess, and present situation the salt man 
Un ted States. Nor is it my wish no 
hat the duty upon salt shall be d either aAugT 
nished duri ng the present session, or that any 
n of tl Il shall be made 
m the table, and printe 2: toe ther with 
committee. I have looked, said Mr. M. 
rt, and am prepared to say that it contains 
— in relation to the manufacture of the 
“he of salt—and which it appears to me that tl 
that the duty should be entirely rey 
n. Ican see ne dhe = fou i inc 
bill on the table, 
that the bill will not be 
ot be 
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ie bi other than that it be 
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e€ ake d, 
OSSESSit 
j the 
rust mane 
contended that it is best in futur 
lark upon a matter of so much interé 
» had, said Mr. M., a bill laid 
mmittce ofthe Senate, 
from the Committee 
suse of Representatives, / 1 
ts per bushel: this furnishes evidence that 
ought to examine the subject deliberately, b: 
upon a matter of so much importance Ss 
m not to be dispo: ed to search 
*t, or into the pro pt ty or the 
for the 
but denounce 
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that it is a war tax. This only goes to pro ‘ape intry incepenent * oe lepers ze sees 
course which I now advocate, should be adopted; that) tain what measure wh tees Sore ete “t ime ak ae 
such gentlemen may obtain some information in relation | gislation upon this su re I consider ; impor a 
to that matter, for they most certainly have not taken the) the facts which I know, from a vie 7 0! sag ie 4 wn 
trouble to examine into the history of the salt duty of the | tains. I cannot subscribe to the doctrine, thes because - 
United States. The duty upon salt did not take its rise | art cle is indispensable, and enters into i daily ar. 
during the last war, but is coeval with the legislation of) tion of every family, that for this ay t 1c Goverment 
this Government. In 1789, a duty of six cents on each} should give no encouragement to u 1e American _~ rprise 
bushel was laid on foreign salt; this duty being considered | that attempts to increase the article at home. 3 or 
insufficient to protect the domestic manufacturer, in 1790) to me, the more essentially pape nes article ” 7. ' in 
the duty was augmented to twelve cents on each bushel:| people, the more care shou . re ta en ~ 2 supp y : 
in 1797, the duty was augmented to twenty cents upon the| such article should always be had without being os p¢ né - 
bushel of foreign salt, and has continued uniformly from) ent upon foreign nations. Let bgp uaryong sh ms have the 
the year 1790 until the beginning of the last month, ex-| report of the committec pa that ve oe oe antes 
cepting the space of seven years, during which time no; mation upon this matters -~ that any future legislation 
duty was collected upon foreign salt. I would suggest) upon it may be done advised Bis ie ae 
to those that are disposed to give no encouragement to| Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, without renewing his op- 
the domestic manufacturer, for the benefit of the people, | position of yesterday to the bill, (which opposition produc- 
to look into the price which the people had to pay for| ed the question o rejection, ) and with a view to termi- 
salt during the period in which no duty was collected; I) nate a debate which must be usele 38 and with an under- 
think that they will find, from the accounts of the sales ac-} standing that the subject should not be called up again at 
tually made, that people paid a higher price for their salt) the present session of Congress, moved to lay the bill and 
during these seven years, than during any other seven| report upon the table; but withdrew the motion at the re- 
years since the commencement of the Government until) quest of ? : 
the present time. In the year 1813, an act passed fixing; Mr. McCREERY, of Pennsylvania, who briefly stated 
the duty upon foreign salt at twenty cents, which expired) the reasons why, though he had been uniformly opposed 
under a limitation contained within itself. The tax, laid) to the reduction of the duty upon salt, he should vote to 
by this act, may be called a war tax. But, in 1816, an act| get rid of the bill, either by rejection or by laying it upon 
passed continuing the duty attwenty cents. Wasthe duty|the table. He believed that the discussion of the bill 
iaid upon foreign salt in 1789, 1790, 1797, and 1816, war| would be a useless consumption of time, be cause there 
taxes’ It may be said that the tax of 1816 was to enable| was no probability of arriving at a decision in its favor at 
the Government to discharge the public debt that accrued|the present session. There remained now but about 
in consequence of the war; that, in addition to the encou-| twenty-three business days of the session, and a vast nugn- 
ragement of the domestic manufacturer of the article, 1} ber of bills (some of them important) yet remain to be act- 
believe, was the cause of the act of 1816. Those whosup-| ed upon. 
pose that the duty upon salt is a war tax, will certainly Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, objected to any course, 
agree to vote against the motion to reject the bill, with a) with regard to this bill, which should leave it open as a 
view that it may be laid upon the table, and the report} subject tor consideration. The House had been assured 
printed, in order that they may obtain more correct infor-| by the gentleman from Virginia, as it had been yesterday 
mation in relation to the salt duty. All I wish, said Mr. | assured by the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
M., is information upon this inte resting and very exciting, that he did not wish any legislation upon the subject at the 
subject. The amount of capital vested in the manufac-| present session. Why, then, Mr. I. asked, was the sub- 
ture of salt in the United States, is not less than seven mil-| ject introduced here atall? For what purpose? It is cer- 
lions of dollars, which, together with the difficulty expe-| tainly not to waste the small remnant of time yet hanging 
rienced by the people of this country during the last war, |on our hands, said he, when all sides of the House seem 
in obtaining the article, ought to admonish every one of| disposed to husband It must be to give a moral effect 
the importance of having full information upon the sub-| to the proposition in the bill; to have the report printed 
ject, and of the propriety of legislating cautiously, lest the;and spread over the country—and for what purpose? 
manufacturer of American salt be injured, and, in case of| Why, sir, to force upon us, if they can, an increase of this 
war with a foreign nation, the same consequences result} duty. He regretted to hear of the motion to lay the bill 
that have feretotore taken place. )on the table; because an agreement to a proposition of 
5 }that sort would give something of character to the gene- 
ral proposition of the Committee on Manufactures. In 
the sincerity of his heart, he said, he wished this proposi- 
tion to pass off without being the cause of an increase of 
| the present excitement in the Southern country. If gen- 
| tlemen are disposed to force the measure upon us, how- 
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Some gentlemen think information upon this subject is 

: ry, because all encouragement to American in- 

y and domestic manufactures is inexpedient and 
constitutional. The early history of the legislation of 
this country shows a different view of this matter. ‘The 
opinion of General Washington in 1796--the opinion of 


Mr. Jefferson in 1808 and 1816—the opinion of Mr. Ma- 
ison in 1809 and 1815—the opinion of Mr. Monroe in 
1821 and 1823—and the opinion of the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate, in his last message, show that to encourage the 

mestic manufacturer of such articles as are essential to 


lependence and prosperity of the country, and es-} 


peciaily those which are indispensable in time of war, is 
both expedient and constitutional. 

‘ntial in peace or war than salt? Is it not as necessary 
that the soldier should have his salt and rations, as a coat 
k 1 have no disposition to go into an argument 


and musket? 


upon the question whether the duty upon salt should be} 


augmented or diminished. Ihave only to say, that I be- 
ucve a reasonable degree of encouragement should be 
given the manufacturers of salt by the Government, to en- 
ible them to stand against for: ign competition, to render 


Vor. Vil 


Can any be more es-| 


jever, said Mr. T., let them do it at once—bring up the 
| question, and decide upon it. 1f the Committee on Manu- 
| factures do not think proper to withdraw the proposition, 
ilet the bill go on without delay toa final decision. I ob- 
ject to the second reading. 

Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, said, if he believed that the 
present discussion of this bill would lead to a further re- 
duction of the duty on salt, he should not object to it: but, 
believing that the consideration of the bill now would lead 
to nothing but a further consumption of time in debate, 
he moved the previous question. 

The motion for the previous question was not seconded 
by a majority, the yeas being 78, the nays 90. 
| Mr. STERIGERE, of Pennsylvania, then moved to lay 
the bill on the table. 


} omy . ‘ ‘ 
| ‘The motion was declared not to be now in order. the 
. order, the 
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question of rejection having been renewed by Mr. Taomr- 
son’s objection to the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said he hoped the bill 
reported by the Committee on Manufactures for repealing 
the act passed at the last session, reducing the duty on 
salt, would neither be laid on the table, nor favorably en- 
tertained by the House in any shape whatever. The 
great excitement of the South, and particularly of that 
State which he had the honor, in part, to represent, was 
well known to Congress and tothe American people. The 
popular indignation in South Carolina against what he and 
the people of that State considered the iniquitous and un- 
constitutional legislation of Congress, (especially in rela- 
tion to the tariff,) was almost universal; and it was with 
difficulty they had been restrained from adopting mea- 
sures for their own relief, and for the redress of their own 
wrongs—much pains had to be taken to defeat the call of 
aconvention. ‘To what results such measures would have | 
led, he would not now inquire, even if it were possible tol 
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Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, made a few observations 
against the postponement. Whatever was the disposition 
of this House, he thought it better that it should do at 
once what it is disposed to do ultimately. 

Mr. MALLARY rose to correct an impression on the 
mind of the gentleman from Georgia, altogether erroneous 
There was no intention, on the part of the Committee on 
Manufactures, to repeal the law of last session. He en. 
tered into a statement of the views of that committee, to 
show the motives that had actuated them in reporting the 
present bill, and left it to the House to take such order 
on the subject as they might deem proper. 

Mr. NUCKOLLS said: It will be recollected, by those 
members of the House with whom'l have had the honor 
of serving on this fleor for the last four years, that 1 | 
rarely trespassed on their patience, nor would I do 
now, but for the strong feeling and deep interest whi i 
my constituents, in common with myself, have on this 4 
subject. And here, sir, permit me to remark, that ! dif. : 


ascertain them; they were at least alarming, and the con-| fer, widely differ, from my political friends of the South, 
templation of them disagreeable. And, after what had|in the course they pursue in relation to this bill. ‘Th y 
been done here at the close of the last session, he had|seem inclined to avoid discussion, by rejecting this bill on 


thought the call of a convention, or any action whatever, 
on the part of South Carolina, unnecessary, premature, 
and hazardous. He had, therefore, discouraged every 
thing of this kind. He had opposed the call of a conven- 
tion, and he believed his colleagues would bear him out in 
the assertion, that he had contributed very much to the 
defeat of that measure. He claimed no merit for this; 
and believed he would not subject himself to any imputa- 
tion of vanity in making the declaration, because, if the 
present proposition succeeded, he should regret the ad- 
vice he had given to his constituents during the last sum- 
mer and fall. He had told the people at home that things 
here were rapidly changing for the better. Among many 
other evidences of this change, he had adverted, both 
verbally, and in the newspapers, to the reduction of the 
duty on salt. But if, instead of advancing still further to 
correct the evils of which the South complains—if, instead 
of going on with the reformation of the tariff system, we 
recede, and undo the little we have already done, he 
should be ashamed to meet his constituents. He should, 
with pain and contrition, have to acknowledge that, with 
the best intentions, he had given them, perhaps, wrong 
advice; that he had beer deceived himself; and had, in- 
nocently, held out to them delusive hopes and fallacious 
expectations. He, however, was not disposed to argue 
the matter at thistime. He took it for granted the House 
would reject this bill by an overwhelming majority. °He, 
therefore, hoped argument against it was unnecessary. 
Besides, his feelings, in relation to this subject, were too 
strong to authorize him to run the hazard (at this moment) 
of saying what might be regarded as indecorous. Can- 
dor, however, required, and an imperative duty to his 
constituents, to himself, and to the House, enjoined it 
upon him to declare that, if this proposition should suc- 
ceed, the time for argument will have passed away. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, of Connecticut, said that the only 


wish of the Committee on Manufactures, he believed, was}among them. They had seen and felt, with the sensibility 
that this subject should be placed in a situation to be ex-|of enlightened freemen, that their rights were invaded by 
amined with a view to future consideration. To do this, |unjust taxation, and themselves insulted by your fusal 
the committee had taken no extraordinary course, but had/to hear their representatives. Sir, I felt in my ow! . 
presented a report stating their views of it, accompanied |som that there was ample provocation for all thi: But, 
by a bill. If, without examining either the memorial of} like themselves, I was devoted to the Union, and its har- 


the manufacturers, or the report of the committee, the 
House should decide to reject the bill, it would certainly 
be an unusual proceeding, to say the least of it. He 
hoped, therefore, that the motion for rejection would not 
prevail. 


the bill to this day two weeks. 


ee 
EE 


With a view to enable the House to look into}@ence of that justice. 
this memorial from a most respectable class of men large-| gence, and my own self-respect, would not permit me to 
ly engaged in the manufacture of salt, and to peruse the 
report, he moved to postpone the further consideration of |of the salt duty, were but adding to the effective strength 


its second reading—before it has undergone that consider- 
ation its importance demands, and even before the ac- 
companying report has been printed for our examinat 
Sir, this is too nearly allied to the practice which has 
sprung up in this hall within the last three years, to meet 
my approbation. What is that practice? Why, sir 
refuse even the courtesy of a consideration to many « 
the most interesting topics introduced here by the re- 
presentatives ofthe people. I had been taught (bef 
my acquaintance with it) that this was a deliberative as 
sembly, organized by the people, to hear, consider, cis. 
cuss, and decide upon all questions affecting their inte- 
rests, or involving their liberty. But, sir, is this true? A1 
we thus mindful of the rights of the people, and of ' 
respect due to those whom they send here? It is a1 
rious fact, that there is an organized majority in this Hou 
whose settled practice it is to scout from these walls every 
proposition looking to a modification of the restrictiy 
system; thereby virtually refusing, to a large porti 
the American people, the constitutional right of ex} 
to public view the grievances under which they labor 

Sir, [have uniformly opposed every thing of this sort as 
being proscriptive in principle, disrespectful to the A 
rican people, and unbecoming the dignity of this H: 
\Lam not afraid tosubmit any question to their candid and 
impartial judgment, when it shall have been fully 
| deliberately set before them by the debates in this a 
bly, and am therefore none the less opposed to refusing 
tthis bill a second reading, because I am against its p . 
| ples andits objects. I am for giving every question « fair 
hearing, whether for or against me. 

Mr. Speaker, the part I have borne among the p< 
I represent, and those of the entire State from whucli I 
come, has been similar to that of my colleague, [Mr. 
BiarRr,} who last addressed us. Like him, I sought to al- 
lay the fervid excitement which prevailed on my return 





“Ana i 

jmonious preservation. I exhorted to moderation, for- 
| bearance, and a reliance on the justice of their Northern 
jand Western brethren. IT alluded to the modifications ol 
ithe tariff at the close of the last session, as affording ¢v!- 


i 


But, sir, respect for their inte! 


{disguise the fact, that all those modifications, except tha 


‘and fixed character of the system of which they comp!ain- 
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ed. Well, sir, what was the result? Our people are 
even now looking, with anxious expectation, to this body 
for the realization of these predictions. When, therefore, 
the bill introduced yesterday by the honorable chairman 
[Mr. Matiary] was presented, I dissented from the views 
of my honorabie colleagues, [Mr. Brare and Mr. Tucx- 
en,] and others, in this, that, whilst they desired to sup- | 
press the discussion of this question, with the view of} 
avoiding the excitement growing out of it, Iam decidedly 
in favor of playing out the game—of meeting the question 
fully and boldly—of discussing it calmly and deliberately, 
and ascertaining whether my assurances to my consfitu-| 
ents are to be realized. I trust, therefore, that the gen-| 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Taomrson] will withdraw his 
opposition to the second reading of this bill. Let the 
report and bill be referred and printed, and, after time for } 
examination, let them come up for discussion. Sir, I will} 
vote at any time for taking up and deciding the fate of 
this matter. The people of South Carolina are in great 
doubt and perplexity on this subject; they have been as- 
sured that relief from their unconstitutional burdens 
would be progressive; but if, on the contrary, our course 
is to be retroactive, by increasing instead of diminishing 
their grievances, we desire to know it, in order that we 
may set about relieving ourselves from them, *‘ peaceably, | 
if we can; forcibly, if we must.” 

The excessive duty heretofore levied on foreign salt} 
constitutes, in the domestic manufacturer, the most odious 
and unjustifiable monopoly we have ever been called on| 
toendure. Itisan article necessary to the consumption 
of every living creature—the poor as well as the rich are | 
compelled to have it or perish; and yet a few wealthy ma-| 
nufacturers of it are protected in making it, by a duty of| 
two or three hundred per cent., collected chiefly from the 
poor. The average cost of imported salt does not ex-} 
ceed nine cents the bushel, and 1 am informed by an ho- 
norable gentleman from Virginia, coming" from a salt dis- 
trict, that it can be made there for eight cents. On what} 
principle, then, is it, that we are to pay a tax so dispro- 
portioned to the original cost? 

Sir, I have learned, from high authority, that the manu- 
fucturers of salt, where it does not cost more than eight 
to ten cents to make it, have been known to sell it, at 
their own doors, at from seventy-five to one hundred cents | 
per bushel; and that, as they proceeded into the surround- | 
ing country, the price was increased to from one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents, until 
their article began to meet the competition of foreign salt; 
and then they would reduce the price in proportion to 
the competition, until they came down to sixty cents, and 
this, too, after carrying it more than one hundred miles. 

it is not my intention now to go into the general ques- 
is will be more appropriate when the subject shall 
, after the bill and report shall have been referred | 
and printed, and until then I dismiss it. 

Mr. Speaker, an honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Doppriner,] in opposing the other day the second 
reading of a bill introduced by my friend and colleague, 
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and nothing is too sacred for their examination. I there- 
fore entreat the House, and particularly the Southern 
portion, to withdraw all objection to the second reading, 
and to abstain from using this illiberal weapon of defence, 
by which they have so often been unkindly scourged. 
We shall then see whether, instead of the duty going 
down to ten cents, as provided by the law of 1830, it be 
fixed at fifteen, and thereby an carnest given that we are 
to expect still further imposition. Should such be the 
case, I can but fear that, in the future history of this 
country, and in its influence on the harmony and per- 
petuity of our Union, the sum of five cents on salt may be 
equally important with three cents on tea. 

When Mr. Nucxoutus concluded, the SPEAKER an- 
nounced that the allotted hour had expired. 

Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, moved to suspend 
the rule, that the consideration of the subject might go 
on; but the House refused to suspend the rule. 


JAMES MONROE. 


The bill for the relief of James Monroe was read the 
third time; and the question being, ‘‘ Shall it pass?” 

Mr. CHILTON called for the yeas and nays on the 
question, and they were ordered by the House. 
taken, they stood as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Arnold, Bailey, J. S. Barbour, Bart- 
ley, Bates, Beekman, Bell, Brown, Buchanan, Butman, 
Cambreleng, Campbell, Childs, Coleman, Condict, Con- 
ner, Coulter, Crockett, Creighton, Crocheron, Crownin- 
shield, Davenport, John Davis, Deberry, Denny, De 
Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, Eager, 
Earll, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Ho- 
race Everett, Finch, Forward, Gilmore, Gordon, Green, 
Grennell, Gurley, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hinds, Hodges, 
Holland, Howard, Hughes, Ingersoll, Thomas Irwin, Wil- 
liam W. Irvin, Jarvis, Johns, Richard M. Johnson, Ken- 
non, Lent, Mallary, Martindale, Martin, McCreery, Mc- 
Duthie, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Norton, Nuck- 
olls, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, 
Rencher, Richardson, Rose, Russel, Scott, William B. 
Shepard, Shields, Semmes, Sill, Ambrose Spencer, Rich- 
ard Spencer, Sterigere, Stephens, Strong, Sutherland, 
Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, Tracy, Varnum, Verplanck, 
Washington, Wayne, Campbell P. White, E. D. White, 
Wilde, Wilson, Young.—104. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Noyes Barber, Barnwell 


Being 


g 
Barringer, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, Borst, 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Cahoon, Chandler, Chilton, Clai- 
borne, Clay, Clark, Coke, Cooper, Cowles, Craig, Crane, 
Crawford, Warren R. Davis, Desha, Draper, Drayton, 
Ellsworth, Findlay, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Hall, Halsey, 
Harvey, Haynes, Hoffman, Hubbard, Hunt, Huntington, 
thrie, Isacks, Cave Johnson, Kincaid, Perkins King, 
Adam King, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Marr, Thomas 
Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCoy, McIntire, Muhlenberg, 
Pierson, Polk, Potter, Roane, Sanford, Aug. H. Shep- 


, 


{Mr. Davis,] to repeal the 25th section of the judiciary perd, William L. Storrs, Swann, Swift, Wiley Thomp- 


act, said he 


S t 
al 


ant, a 
he could not consent to its second reading. 
not say that the bill 


man fron 


roposition t 


Sir, I will 
presented yesterday by the gentle- 


op} $81 


in connexion with it the effort, on the part of the gentle- 
man, [Mr. 


something very like it. 


LU ery But, differing from the gentle- 
man from Virginia as to the proper course on such trying 
occasions, I desire to meet and to look it inthe face. Sir, 


‘om Vermont (Mr. Matzany] is equivalent to ajamended to read as follows: ‘A bill to provide for t 
proposition to repeal the Union—but when we consider | 
the strong excitement and deep sense of unconstitutional | 
which pervades the entire South, and take | 


Matuany,] to extend that oppression, it oI 


| 


regarded the bill as being equally import-| Son, John Thomson, Trezvant, Tucker, Vance, Vinton, 
o repeal the Union, and the Twill 


Weeks, Whittlesey, Williams, Yance.—88 
So the bill was passed. 
On motion of Mr. MARTIN, the title of the bill was 


Or ic 
final settlement and adjustment of the various claims 
ferred by James Monroe against the United States.” 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of William Smith, 
administrator of John Taylor, deceased, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


pre- 


SUSAN DECATUR. 
Mr. McDUFFIE submitted a motion that the House do 


the people speak through repr¢sentatives on this floor, |now take up the bill to compensate Susan Decatur, widow 
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and legal representative of Captain Stephen Decatur, de-| He, therefore, with a view of meeting this question of 
e ceased, et al. order, moved that the bill do lie on the table. 
: 4 Mr. WILLIAMS said that this was as good atime as} The SPEAKER pronounced this motion not to b: 
% any other to try the question whether the House meant|order; whereupon, 
¢ to consider the bill at the present session, and he there-} Mr. SUTHERLAND appealed from this decision. [p : 
fore called for the yeas and nays on the question of con-| support of his course, Mr. S. observed, that he meant ; 
: sideration. They were ordered by the House, and, being| disrespect to the Chair, but that he was desirous of 
taken, stood—yeas 85, nays 100. | knowing whether the decisions made upon motions |ast 
So the House refused to consider the bill. year, which were parallel with the present motion, wer 
-_-—— to be overruled by the Chair. If they were to b : 
Sarurpay, Feervanr 5. jaside, he was anxious that the House should hav« ; 
aes ; . lof the fact, and, at the opening of the next session of 
Mr. HUNT, from the Committce on the Public Lands, | Congress, we might have the point stated at the bac! 
to which w.s recommitted the bill to authorize the State|the journals, where all matters of order are record 
of Missouri to sell the lands reserved for the use of schools, | For if the subject was not disturbed in the way h 
' a seminary of learning, and salt springs, in that State, re-| gested, and some opinion obtained from the Chair, t 
+4 ported an amendatory bill; which was twice read; and| practice of the first session of this Congress would ap; ; 
+7 the question being put on engrossing the bill for a third lfrom the journals to contradict that of the second sess § 
reading, Mr. S. then proceeded to show that it had been de 


Mr. RICHARDSON observed, that, on hearing the bill|by the Speaker, during the last year, that the mot 
read, he perceived that it contained a provision to which | }je on the table took precedence of the question “S| 
he could not consent; but the subject presenting itself/the bill be rejected?” and cited two or three parallel 
suddenly, he was not prepared at this moment to suggest | cases from the journals of the last session, which hi 
aremedy. The bill provided that if the proceeds of these | and commented on to show their similarity to the p: 
lands should prove insufficient for the permanent mainte-/case. When Mr. S. had concluded, , 
nance and support of schools throughout the State,no| The SPEAKER rose, and, after admitting that th 
part of it could ever be applied. Should this prove to be | sent decision of the Chair was at variance with the d 
the case, said Mr. R., and the fund prove inadequate to| of the last session, which had been cited, proceed 
the entire support, the whole object would be defeated, | explain to the House his reasons for the change. It 
and, of course, generations would die in ignorance. This|he said, after mature reflection on the former prac 
Mr. R. could not consent to; and to allow himself time to|and after much consultation with those better qualit 
prepare an amendment to the section, he moved to post- | than himself to form a correct judgment on the quest 
pone the bill till Monday-——which was agreed to. lthat he had come to the conclusion that the former 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on the Public | cisions were erroneous; and, being so convinced, hi 
Lands, reported a bill explanatory of an act for the relief} to the high and responsible trust reposed in him 


; of the officers and soldiers of the Virginia line and navy | fYouse, did not permit any fear of apparent inconsist 
and of the continental army, during the revolutionary war, |to prevent his following the dictates of his better j 
approved the 30th May, 1850; which was twice read. jment. The honorable Sreaxer then wentinto an ex 


be speedily passed. If, however, any gentleman had ob-| of the questions before the House, to show why 
jections to its passage at this time, he was willing to con-| former practice was erroneous, and the present de 
sent to its postponement for a short time, to allow of an |compatible with the spirit of the rules, with their 
opportunity to examine its provisions. Mr. W. then ex- lapplication to the question, and with the reason of | 
plained the object of the bill; when the further considera-| case. When the Srraxrr took his seat, 


Mr. W. said it was of importance that the bill should) nation and exposition of the rules of order and the 1 


, tion of it was postponed to Wednesday next. Mr.SUTHERLAND again rose, and observed, a gr: 
JUDGE PECK’S TRIAL. }man than either of us on parliamentary practice [meaning, 
A : lit is presumed, Mr. Hatsell,} has said, ‘‘it is much 1 
iw ig Mr. MAXWELL, of New York, from the Committee material that there should be a rule to go by, than \ 
% on Accounts, made a report on the memorial of the wit-|that rule is; and I think upon that ground alone ti 
nesses in the case of Judge Peck, attending here during | practice might well be sustained. As to the reasons 


the last session, accompanied by the following resolution: {addressed to the House by the Spraxen, with all d 
‘* Resolved, ‘That the Clerk of this House be authorized | deference tothe Chair, Mr. 8. thought he could re 

to pay to the witnesses who attended before the Com-|answer them; but as Mr. Speaker had thought proper t 

mittee on the Judiciary in the case of Judge Peck, at the change his opinion on the subject, he felt no disp 

am git, last session, the same cumpensation for their attendance |to urge the appeal any further, and therefore witha: 





and mileage, respectively, as has been allowed to the Mr. TILOMPSON then said, that, in accordance wit 
witnesses who have attended the trial of the impeachment |the wishes of several of his friends, he would withdra 
at the present session, deducting therefrom the amount/his objection, and let the bill proceed to a second 
allowed to them at the last session. reading. 
The resolution was agreed to. The bill was accordingly read the second time. 
' THE SALT DUTY. ' Mr. WILLIA MS then moved that the bill do lie 08 ~ 
able, and the motion was decided in the affirmative by t! 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill to re- following vote: 
store the duty on imported salt--the question being on the [Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, had first voted 





rejection of the bill-— |negative; after all the names had been called, he observed 
Mr. SUTHERLAND rose, and said that one or two of|that, as it seemed now to be the understanding that the 
his colleagues had, in the course of the debate upon this | bill should be laid on the table, not to be taken up again 
bill, moved that the bill be laid upon the table; and hay-|during the session, he would change his former vote on 

ing observed that the Speaker refused the motion, de-/the question, and now vote for the motion. ] 
ay cluring it to be out of order, pending an objection to the YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, Batley, 
second reading, he took leave to say that he respectfully |N. Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, 


apprehended that, fom the recorded decisions of the |Baylor, Beekman, Bell, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, 
House, the motion ought to be entertained by the Chair. | Borst, Brodhead. Brown, Butman, Cahoon, Cambreleng, 
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Fes. 7, 1831. ] Books for the use of Members.--Salt Reserves in Iilinois.—Indian 2 





Carson, C handler, © hi sas Cc leihhorne, Cc lay, Cc lark, Cc ont joy ed the be snefit of the work, and it was procured with- 
dict, Conner, Cooper, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Crawford, lout the formality of a joint ré solution. 

Crocke tt, Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Daven- After a few words from Mr. WICKLIFFE, in opposi- 
port, John Davis, Deberry, Denny, Desha, De W itt, | tion to the resolution, it was referred to the Library Com- 
Doddridge, Dorsey, Draper, Dwi ght, Ellsworth, George | mittee—yeas 75, nays 62. 

Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Evere tt, Horace Everett, 


* . : SALT “SERVES I LINOIS. 
Findlay, Finch, Ford, Forward, Fry, Gi Imore, Gordon, ALT RESERVES IN ILLINOIS 





Grennell, Gurley, Hall, Halsey, Hawkins, Haynes, Hinds,} The bill for the sale of lands inthe State of 
Hodges, ” Hoffm an, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, Hunt, |reserved for the use of salt ain , on the Vermillion 
Huntington, thrie, Ingersoll, tsacks, Johns, R. M. John-|river, in that State, was read the third time, and the 
son, Kendall, Ke nnon, Kincaid, Perkins King, Adam King, question put on its passage. 

Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mr. DRAYTON opposed the passage of the bill 
Mallary, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, supported it 


McDuffie, McIntire, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, Mr. DUNCAN replied, at some leng arg 
Norton, Overton, Patton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Polk, |ments urged by Mr. Drayton against the right of the 
Ramsey, Reed, Rencher, Richardson, Russel, Sanford, |State to these lands; and advocated the passage of tl 
Scott, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. vaeP yperd, | bill, as a measure calculated to promote the interest of the 
Shields, Semmes, Sill, Speight, A. Spencer, R. Spencer, | United States, as much as that of the State. He said the 






















































Standefer, Stephens, Sterigere, H. R. Storrs, W itham de lreservation was all t mieete l land, and the land in t! 
Storrs, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, ‘Taylor, Test, John} vicinity was prairie; that the sale o | was ne- 
Thomson, Tuc r, ,,V ar mun, Verplanck, Washington, cessary for the improvement of the cow ‘ ould 
Wayne, Weeks, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wilhams, | cause the sale of a much larger quantity of rie, which 
Wilson, wanene: Soni cot . iwas public land. He believed th land was not necessary 
NAYS cate ssrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, Ito support the salt works; the sale of them had bec n 
Barnwell , Bould n, ¢ ampb ell, Child , Coke, Danie l, WwW. lasked for by the Le £ slature, and he knew it was a mea 
R. Davis, pray on, Eager, E Poll, Fuster, Gaither, Ham-!sure ore atly desired by the citizens of that part of the 
mons, Harvey, Thomas Irwin, William W. Irvin, Jarvis t 7 , 
Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Lewis, Loyall, Martin dale, | Mr. WICKLIFFE said the bill had undergone tho- 
McCoy, Nuckolls, Potter, Roane, Strong, Taliaferro, | rough examination by the Committee on the Public L Se 
Wiley Thompson, Tracy, ‘Trezvant, Vance, \ inton, !and that committee was unanimous in the opinion that the 
Campbell P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde.—-41. | bill should pass. ; 
After some further conversation between Messrs. 
BOOKS FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS. | DRAYTON, IRVIN, of Ohio, WICKLIFFE, DUNCAN, 
; . ; : land PETTIS, the question was put on the passage of the 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Ke ntucky, submitted the f slowing i bill, and decided in the affirmative. z 
resol NOR: ad | The bil for the relief of Joseph H. Webb, coming up 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representa-| on jts passage, it was opposed by Messrs. WILLIA WS 
tives be directed to procure two hundred and sixteen| RATES, DRAYTON, and CRAIG; and was sup; d 
copies of the debates of the State conventions on the| py Messrs. JOIINSON, of Ken ky, WHIT ‘. SE\ 
ack ption of the federal constitution in 1787, one copy of | DUNCAN, and CONNER. ; 
which to be lelivered to each member; and that the] |The bill provided for an in se of the 
also, to have pr served for each mem-|, on account of increasing disabil from a 
1 of the reports of Congress, at each| received from an Indian, while carrying the 
>the same bound in a strong, cheap, | ugh the Indian country. It was opposed, on the 
to embrace the present session, and to} ‘ id that Congress had no right 1 pension other than 
ire. {those who were wounded in the military or naval service. 
of the resolution, Mr. JOHNSON said that, | Mr. Conner, to show that Congre 33 l passed a 1] 
\onor of a seat in ee oth r House, he ng a pension ina similar case, 1 the law, 
le oo oh He be My Hi and d a pension to the widow and rej nt of 
tI value to him fe had an opportu! lity | i, who wv 1} ] ) ; 
to read them in the rece Ss, and the y therefore pport ime of ree a ear ae _ i , - 
equal value to his constitue es They would be found of} The question being put on t ; of the |} t 
vast importance to members generally. was rejected by a vote of 50t ids 
With regard to the other portion of his resolution, it J . a 
provided fo the purchas of a work of great importance Moxpay, Fenrvuanry 7 
to members, in the discharge of their public duties. A li ; 
other House had passed a resolution, by which each me INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
er of 3 1 furnished with a copy of that val lable Mr. EVERETT, of Ma i 
hoped that the members of this House would | rial of inhabitants of the town ‘ 
possession of it. county of Hampshire, and State of R 
‘ON would not consume the time of the) that the act of the last session of 3, | for 
iting the resolution; but would content him-jan exchange of lands with certain I 
ng for the yeas and nays on its adoption. r removal and perm: t set 
INGERSOLL ask« for adivision of the aa stion il aati aid sled that 
N : r 3 on pucs n.|s ppl, May be repealed; that ti 
; ELENG said the resolution was one of an! dians, heretofore, nmay b la 
obnoxious character. if tlic House v was dispose 1 to sanc-|the said Indians uy be pr f 
t the meas ut all, it should be done by law. Reso-/ their lands, and in all the rig e- 
lu ons of lar character had, at the present session, | ments entered into b twee t Unit 
been referred to the Committ onthe Library, and he!ed States. Mr. E. observed, t fu] oe 
hoped this would take the same direction. ; ye the duty of the House t , . b- 
M 1 ! 1 sary in this tof this men J l 
case- rp! heretofore, |tion, have called tl t { é 
and he ; nate had en-ihad no other me C € tc ( 
’ 
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H. or R.] Colonization Society.—-The Salt Report.--Surplus Revenue.—The Judiciary Reports. (Fn. 7, 1831. 

















if it had been possible, under the rules of the House, to} And, on this motion, Mr. HAMMONS demanded the 


move aresolution. But it was known to the Chair, that, | yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 





OO 


— 


for several weeks past, there had not beenamoment when| Mr. VANCE, then, to save time and trouble, withdrew 
it was in order to move a resolution. A petition from a his motion to lay the resolution on the table; and the ques. 


very respectable community inthe State which he had the | tion being put on agreeing to the resolution, it was 
honor, in part, to represent, had been placed in his hands. | mined in the affirmative--yeas 100, nays 78. 
» the rules of ‘the 1. we » Aphated | eee 5 
By the rules of the House, a petition cannot be debate d} THE JUDICIARY REPORTS. 
on the day on which it is presented, but must lie on the} 


deter- 


table one day. As petitions are received only one day | The House having taken up .the resolution submitted 
of the week, on Mondays, Mr. E. okserved that the me-|some days ago by Mr. Warr, of New York, to print 
morial which he presented must, under these rules, lie on | three thousand additional copies of the report of the Com- 
the table till that day, and then come up as the unfinished | mittee on the Judiciary in favor of repealing the 25th sec- 
business of petitions. He begged leave, therefore, in pre- |tion of the judiciary act of 1789, together with the counter 


senting this petition, to give notice that, when it should |report of the minority of the committee— 


come up on Monday next, he should feel it his duty toask} Mr. BUCHANAN said it might be supposed that he 
the attention of the House to the very important question | felt some interest in the success of this motion, but really 


of protecting the Indian tribes in the possessions and rights |he felt none. The question on the repeal of th 


e 25th 


secured to them by treaty and the laws of the United |section had been settled by the House—settled to Mr. B.’s 


States. jentire satisfaction. This decision had gone forth 


to the 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. |people, and he saw no good purpose it could answer to 


send the two arguments of the committee lagging after it 


Mr. BOULDIN, of Virginia, presented the petition of | through the country. 
a number of his constituents, praying aid from Congress | 
for the Colonization Society, to which he intimated his| 
own disagreement, but moved that it | 
was ordered. 


ing any additional copies. 


He was therefore opposed to print 


Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, was in favor of printi 
ye printed; which | extra copies. The report of the committee contained a 
| fair exposition of the unconstitutionality of the 251 


Int 
yor +) 
ng t 
? 


1 S€C 


THE SALT REPORT. tion; and as there had been no opportunity for a discus 


Mr. MALLARY moved that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, on the restoration of the duty on 
imported salt, be printed for the use of the House. 

Mr. CHILTON was opposed to the motion. 
was done with for this session, by the consent of both its 
friends and enemies, and {he was in favor of letting the 
report sleep with the bill. The 
parte’argument on the subject, which Mr. C. did not wish 
to send among the people with even this indirect sanction 
of the House. The country was now in a state of excite- 


man, Mr. H. said, was more attached to the Union 


the people. 


ment, and every member ought to be willing to allay that | sentlemen 
7 } g en. 





sion of the subject in the House, he wished the argume 
jof the committee to be extensively disseminated. No 





of the 


_..| States than himself; but he did not consider the prop 
rhe bill! tion to repeal the section as any attack on the Uni 


nh; 


the contrary, being satisfied that the section was itself un 
constitutional, he was in favor ofits repeal, and wish 
report contained an eX | argument of the committee printed for the information of 
Mr. CHILTON moved that the motion be laid on 
table; but withdrew his motion at the request of sey 


excitement, instead of sending forth what would tend to|” Mr. DODDRIDGF, of Virginia, remarked, that much 


increase it. However untenable the areument of the re- 
port—an argument so fallacious that any schoolboy could 
answer it-—the order to print an extra number would give 

e of importance. ‘The report was pre- 
sumed to be the production of an individual of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures; an 


act as equivalent toa motion to dissolve the Union. 





if the practice were to pre- 








jhad been said, and many allusions had been mad 
expression of his on a former occasion, that he considered 
the proposition to repeal the 25th section of the judiciary 


Su 


jsaid Mr. D., is my opinion. It is my opinion, and I hope 


Xy 


fan |‘ jno angry feelings will be produced by my avowing it. 
vail, it would become an easy matter for any member of) Although I entertain this opinion, I was willing to 

the House to have his opinions sent forth with this sinc- the bill, and it was no fault of mine that it was not discuss 
tion, however nse of tie |ed. 1 did not make the motion to lay the bill on the tab! 
Ho es If g s of the | which precluded debate. Mr. D. saidhe had been spoke 
repory, ict 


not at that Of to by several gentlemen to support the printing of an ad- 


: _ . }ditional number of the report, &c.; and although the re 
Mr. WILLIAMS mov 1 to lay the motion for printing! port and counter report had been very generally publis! 
on the table. ed in the newspapers, he was willing to order the extra 

Mr. MALLARY requested that Mr. W. would with-|number; indeed, a larger number than that proposed 
draw the motion, to give him an opportunity of replying | The reports were important; and, in the pamphlet f 
to Mr. Curtron’s remarks, but Mr. W. declined yielding | centlemen to whom they were sent, would be more lik 
I uest. | te 


preserve them for their own, and the perusal of other 





The question was then put on laying this motion on the | He, therefore, moved to amend the motion, so as print six 
table, and was decided, by yeas and nays, in the negative— | thousand instead of three thousand additional copies 

yeas nays 1U | Mr. GORDON, of Virginia, said, the remark of his 

was then ordered to be printed. le league, as to the character of the bill, he must c lex 

RPLUS REVENUE is a direct reflection on the committee which reported it. 

a ta | And, as one of those who concurred in the report, he 

! motion submitted some days since by Mr. Jarvis, |must protest against that reflection. When a committce 

to print six thousand additional copies of the report of the lof the House had given toa subject the calmest and ma- 

t committee appointed on so much of the President’s |turest investigation, and a motion is made to print their 

message as relates to the surplus revenue of the G vern- | repc rt, a gentleman gets up, and, in a tone of alarm, ce- 


ment, was again taken up for consideration. 


Mipr Jol i 


{nounces the proposition as tantamount to a motion to r¢ 


REED demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- peal the Union; and this, too, from a gentleman whose 


fudopting the resolution, and they were ordered by 
; : y| 
Ilou 


Mr. VANCE moved to lay the motion on the tal 


legal character, and whose standing in the House, gave 
j his opinions some control over the opinions of others. To 
ble. |an Opinion so erroncous, and a course so extraordinary, 
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Fes. 7, 1831.] Minister to Russia. 
———————e—————a—eeaeaeeee ——— ———= — ene ae aeaenaaemeeeonaeen ~~ - = 

Mr. G. could not submit in sile ace. In regard to the | three weeks since, sir, ., the belligerent : he ell abroz vad tri- 
Union of these States, Mr. G. said he viewed it as the pal-]| umphantly announced to the world that the holy cause of 
ladium of our hopes, and of the liberties of mankind; and} calumny would be vindicated here, and that a dreadful 
he feltas strong an attachm ent to it as his colleague could] vengeance awaited all who had dared to rebuke it. We 
possibly feel, although he might say less than him aboutit.| were threatened, sir, with volcanic 
As to the constitutionality of the 25th section of the judi-| lightnings and streams of liquid fire, ‘. We have witnessed 
ciary act, has it not, Mr. G. asked, been mooted freque ntly’ this long anticipated eruption, sir—the danger me ast—the 
It was neither ® new question, nor an alarming one. Could planets ‘still roll on calmly in their eternal circles; even 
it be new, especially to a Virginia lawyer? Does tie gen-|the erratic stranger on our horiz zon pursues unmov ed his 
tleman not know that the V irginia judiciary, with Roane fiery course—heaven be praised, sir, we are stillalive, and 
at its head, had solemnly denied the constitutionality of} breathe. 



































thunders—-with red 
































that section? Did he not also know that many of i As the storm is over, sir, allow me, in replying to the 
leading men of the State, including John Taylor, of Caro-| gentleman from Rhode Island, to notice briefly two points 








line, | had contended that the section was unconstitutional’| of a graver character. It is ihe unquestionable right and 
Did not Georgia, the other day, by her eet deny | duty of every member of this Ho use “to scruti 

the constitutionality of the act, and order her Exe cutive, |severely every appropriation, and to examine most tho- 
with all her powers, to repel its enforcement on her? Had | roughly every principle and measure of this administra- 
not Pennsylvania, too, declared it unconstitutional, and|tion. But, sir, gentle men must pardon me for widely 
resisted its execution? Why, then, this tone of alarm an: 1] discriminating between a di gnifi ed cont 

terror? Why the call for ihe previous question, to sup-}and a mere personal war against individuals upying 
press debate on the bill? W hy shun its discussion? Mr.| distinguished public stations. I cannot persuade myself 
G. did not himself desire to debate it. He might not even|to believe that there is any party in this I 


have deemed this a proper time for disturbing the ques-} country, who would seriously ee sire to establish the ex- 





nize most 
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-st for principle 











louse, or in this 


















































tion; but he saw nothing in the proposition to be alarmed | trao rdinary policy and principl ; lved int t n 
at. On the contrary, I I declare to God, exclaimed Mr. G.,} under consideration. I cannot believ t tl $ any 
I believe nothing would tend so much to compose the pre- er in this House, or out of it, who has a just 
sent agitation of the country, and allay the prev ailin ig | gard for his country’s honor, who would y to any Ame- 
excitement, as the repeal of that portion of the judi c lary | rican mi nister abroad the privilege of temporary 
act. Mr G. alluded to the case of Cohens, by which the] from his « liplomatic station, when his health or yo , 
re of Virginia was made a party before the § Supreme | suffi ient cause should render it necessary. But surely, 
‘ourt, and had employed distins guished counsel to argue|sir, no gentleman can seriously disput ‘the right of a 
ia unconstitutionality of the authority claimed by the} minister to leave the court to which he 1 have beenas- 





ce 
court; and was proce edi ing to make some further remarks, sign 1, when he acts, as in the case of Mr. Randolph, 
but checked himself, as he did not wish, he said, to go! unde r the express ! E3 tive. nay 


r the authority of th n 
into the merits of the question. ly erhaps, catry my notions of national d ty a little too 







































































Mr. DODDRIDGE observed that his colleague’s re-| far, sir; but [should contend that, with or w it hh 
marks about the previous question, and about the sup-|authority, s retion w hsolutel] I 
pression of debate on the bill, did not apply to him. | shou nent, l, S] if, by a t 

had not moved the previous question, or made any| of policy, we should deny to our minist broad 
other motion which would preclude debate; and, as fora cor y which is demanded from u ‘ at S 
what his colleague thought ;of his opinions, he did not|of honor and humanity. 1 trust that, | v violent 
care a tittle—-nt ota tittle. Mr. D. said he had not been|may be the character of our internal wars, t lest 
averse to debating the bill; but, as it was not debated, he) frenzy of ‘party excitement will nev V 3 ) mea- 
was in favor of giving the greatest possible publicity to|sures so humiliating to our m ; to 
the arguments, pro and con, of the committee, and had, | diplomatic cha: r, and so « | to | 
therefore, moved to increase the number of additional co-| en the dignity of our utry in t f l 
pies to six thousand. / But, sir, I sliall not was 1 tin H ' 

| } 





Here the expiration of the hour put an end to the sub- 
ect for this d 



















MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 


The House then took up the general appropriation bill; |i 
the question being on the motion of Mr. StTanper 





































































































iY, ual who happens to occupy the stat I { I 
to strike from the bill the appropriation for a salary to , and altowether t wi ll 
the minister to Russia. a pious regard { ! - 
Mr. BURGES continued his remarks, commenced on! the sleepless vigilance of th ha 
Thursday last, and occupied an hour and a half in their! President nominated the gentleman f \ . 
conclusion. [They are inserted in connexion with the! minister to Russia? Where was all the inf 
first part of his remarks.] When he concluded, in the Senate? Why v he 
Mr. ALEXANDER obtained the floor, but yielded|so calm, when not a voice was heard fi this 
it to i nomination W: t | ause the ¢ t] fi . 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, who said, I thank my friend from | nia was then here to defend himself? A: ! 
Virginia for his courtesy in yielding me the floor, for there | commenced because the Atlantic rolls bet n | l 
is nothing so disagree able, Mr. Spe aker, asslumbering on|his adversaries? An opposition to hist t 
these little animosities. I desire no lamp to barb my ar-/|time in the Senate 1 ld ha 
rows, or polish my weapons—no nightly errands of the | priate and respectable than a con . 
imagination to the commonplace reservoir of antiquity— | minister’s salary, as a mere i 
no pleader’s brief to prompt me in replying to the gentle- | individual, and to eratify the mos 
man from Rhode Island. I congratulate him, sir, that, af-!sions. But the war, sir, is in perf i : 
ter three weeks’ hard study—two days’ severe an rd la bo- |—it is a wal reveng all y | honor- 
rious rhetoric, and with the fatiguing aid of copious notes, jable, and a relentless ani ty lu ry impulse of 
he has, at last, discharge dhis fire. I congratulate the | rene 1 1 ty. | 7 








House that its alarming antic pations are M t] ] 
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H. o% R.] Minister to es [Fs. 7. 


should have made any allusion, i in a debate of this charac-|saries of another character—if, in defending our 
ter, to the memory of the late representative from Illinois. | we are obliged to turn indignantly upon some paltr 
It was roughly obtruded upon us, sir, and I must be par-|in low calumnies with a «lash of scorpions,” or crush t} 
doned for noticing the subject in any manner. I little vampyre with a storm of invective—-the apdlogy is 
thought there was any friend of the late administration] sir, not due to the offender, but to ourselves. 

bold enough to revive our recollections of that gentle-| In our skirmishes and excursive wars here, sir, we can 
man’s melancholy fate. I concur eni irely with the gen-| not choose our adversary, nor in our sports se lect ol 
tleman from Rhode Island in his just tribute to his}game. The ge -ntleman from Rhode Island appears 
nemory. He was among the most promising members of| been particul: arly fortunate as a sportsman. He bins 1 Winged 
this H use— ag tleman. of talents and ambi tion—beloved ** imper ial e agles, towering falcons, cock sparrows, 

by his friends, and admi ired by his constituents. In an evil] mousing owls”——ay, and old mousers, too, si r. But, 
hour he was te mpte cl to violate his one ations to the State ls Speaker r, we may sometimes start other game-—w: , 
he represented, ‘and in this House gave the vote of that] in our skirmishes here, encounter some magnanimous ad. 

















State to the late t’resident of the United State He ap-| versary—brave and generous as the valiant hound--th 
d to the he had otien: | ed, but a "tud g gment | le ader of the pack—one who yelps and pursu 5 
was rendered him. From that hour his hopes wo loudly and fiercely when the game is— at ad 





thered, his spirits drooped—his ambition was de stroyec d—-| Were it near, sir—were the noble stag once to | his 
he fell a much regretted victim to the late Presidential} meteor eye upon his hunters—with his mag 
election. It became our duty, in the progress of our in-| erect and threateni ing——** Tray, Blanch, and Sweet! 
igations in the Committee on Retrenchment, to probe| would whine and skulk--and even the lea lea r of t 
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ysterics of the various departments of Government, lay, sir, even old Jowler would growl and sneak . 
disclose m ing ee. of the public confi-} We may be obliged also to contend with s a 
VW l sir, that a practice had grown | more respectable family; though, pe rhaps, not 
up of disburs without appropriations——of liqui-| tinguished for courage or magnanimity. We may 
dating accounts ch depart-| with some gentlemen of peculiar patriotism and | 
ment had its ] ‘ithout the au-! political morality. He may have been, as a partisan, n 
t ty, co-opet Among} ous for his vituperations against Jefferson and Mad 
the losur aaron ry cha-| he may be distinguished as the calumniator of eve 
ter. It was discovered that, while the late administra- | minent member of a party uniformly devoted tor p 
mn had not the courage to confer on the representative | princi; sles of Government, and of every man in a) y ma 
of Illinois an office cor ponding to his talents, and to the | ner distinguished for his civil or military services. Our 
ition | d in our public counci hile they) antagonist may be some partisan patriot, notorious fi 
dared n i manifest cause, id | coupled | hostility to our constitution in 1798-—to our laws in 1807 
with an oi , to enate of the l es, they/|to our country in the war of 1812. Perhaps, sir, he may 
had resorted to the m le subterfuge of giving that) be an outcast of some ancient and forlorn hope, of 
‘ ! A SEK a p nder avyain) party publicly accused, upon high and distinguis 
hop hat tl lar tra ain forever) authority, of plotting treason against the Union 
Wi in t scertained, ‘late war. And, sir, it may be the pe pe misfortur 
to th prise, lt the whole! such an adversary--while his honorable ociates 1 
1 ta ( i n created, |the charge with proud indignation-—it may be his 
ancl l 3¢ \ t received > to be lashed to the car of his accuser. All th 
h ! i ( vicefund. Lhadn ipposed, 1€ man may be sunk in the sycophancy of the pa 
1 of the late administration! He may not only crouch beneath the lash, but, | 
s ! to remind the nation of this dark poor slave, bend his head upon the footstool of his 
and mysteriou r. We have much reason, sif, to con-| euished accuser, hug his chains, and breathe out v 
ut r y on the able and successful rvices | eternal allegiance and fidelity. 
of tration; but it t especially de-| The gentleman from Rhode Island has witnes 
f all for th mkness of its pro-! teresting age, and has chronicled many revolutions 
( i l renc ] nd its courage | political world. He may yet live to see some suc! 
1 fi in ¢ untering ‘very violation! wreck of hun anity appearing again in public lift 
( cons We hav > abuses now, | nerated, rec eal “and restamped—fresh fi m the t 
-no nent of the public money without the]national republican mint. But, sit never and 
express s 1 of law--no Executive legis!ation—no| ever he may appear, he will be, as he has always has 
dip tic my} . lthe unrelenting foe of every man at eted f 
"Ty = of | has made it! moral d gnity, or distinguished for pa To 
i ( 0 lesire, in antag nist, the past can afford no consolati: 
, to i 1 f a satirist, | future no hope—he who looks back on the wreck of 
| political fortu nes and his withered hopes, with th 
t Lv ols of de spair, can look forward only with a malignant 
1 ’ eye——fiushed with revenge. The history of his 
! ! le than all th ' affords him no cons olation, save in the recollecti 
5 of t] nagirath | memorable hour of our national calamities--the h i 
nh, sir, Whoever appears |his triumph and the patriot’s despair—when wit 
I to! sor ole Jey he saw the flashes of our burn g \ 
h ¥ € some-| the North—the fires of Hampton and Llayre de ¢ 
na gentlemanly tournament) the blaze “of our capitol——wh« n with treach 
Cl 1 , and tal but, sur, in such) tion he welcomed the arrival of an invading and vé 
howeve n our ns, ‘ n < juthern frontier. 
If, in a sudden impulse, or by an} The hopeless politician turns back with unna 
t ¢ shoul id our g¢ is r-'light to that awful crisis in our national afiairs, 
ty, but a pleasure, to make th y American forgot the httle animosities of party, 41 
But if, Mr. Speaker, -| yielded to the subl'mer impulses of patriotism; 
¢ 1-¢ tho hraal y } ' n 
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hi ats when some of the « rew mutinie d, ‘and all hope seem- 
ed to be lost! The treacherous mutineer, sir, the unhappy 
victim of despair and revenge, finds sweet consolation i in 
traducing that patriotic and gallant crew, who stood by 
the helm, and breasted and weathered the storm. But, sir, 
the sullertand desparing alien to his country’s honor en-| 
joys his sublimest revenge in bitterly calumniating the 
venerable and gallant chi ef who ruled in the storm of bat- 
tle, and rede emed « yur lost hopes—who extinguished these 
unhallowed fires upon our land, and washed out the dis- 
honorable stains upon our soil, ‘with the blood of its in- 
vaders. The gloomy and de sponding victim of despair, 
brocding over his withered hopes , can never pardon our 
Chicf Magistrate for de stroying all his unholy and ambi- 
tious pla 1s, by closing the calamitous scenes of war in a| 
blaze of victory 

If it wel 
the honor: 
the 


that 
that 


Mr. 
le members of this House, I might concur with 
may encounter on this floor some member, whose 
only title to respect would be the certificate we all enjoy 

f -onfidence of our constituents. We might, perhaps, 
gage with some ge ntleman remarkable 

Ys self-re spect, and gentlemanly retinement. 

Pe rch 1nce, som 
House, with al 1 
the | 


c 
the pomp and magnificence of a Demos- 
lis little library 
tl 


us witli 


nes-—with 
catening 
t, with all this parade, he may yet, sir, disappoint him- 
: ‘clieve the apprehensions of his audience, by 
xhausted, and broken down, under the exces- 
an cnormous exordium. To young 
this would be a calamity; but, it is nothing 
veteran rhetorician. Like the amphibious and 
navigators of the pearl fishery, though they may 
latitude, they rise in another, full freighted 
treasures of the deep. So, sir, with your 
ch-maker-—-this ill-fated exori dium may, after 
or six wecks’ severe labor, appear in all 
nphiet, corrected and revised by the 
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And, sir, it Phe = ight happen that this same pamn- 


a deliberate, calumnious, and malicious 
ninent me mber of this Ilouse-—per- 
si hed frie: 
find a gent of suc 
) ice a sense of manly honor, 
to my honorable friend a copy of this sams 
ith its malicious hbel, through the medium of 
*, With the most respectful compliments of 
Now, sir, [ should regret to imagine it pos 

g l assembly should ever be disg 
of any such refined calumniator 
r happen, I am sure the gentleman from 
ld lament with me to see my honorable 
Carolina driven to the hard neces 
: miserable author of such an ex 
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Speaker, too great an indignity to| 


gentleman from Rhode Island, in supposing it possible 


disc iplined orator, who may rise in this | 


scattered around him— j hat ‘ 
las peech of admirable dimensions. |: 
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ri ruffied a feather 
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every pri inciple of honor, and all the graces of gentlemanly 
decorum—it may run wild in this House, flourishing its 
scalping knife, hurling its tomahawk, and scattering its 
poisoned arrows with malignant and savage ferocity—it 
may shock our modesty, by comparing itself to the noble 
lbird of Jove—it may insult the patriotism of the House, 
| by associating itself with the venerated form of the im- 
|mortal W ashington—nay, sir, it may violate all decency 
and m orality, and blaspheme our religion, by impiously 
jassuming the holy and sublime mantle of the prophet Eli- 
Jah! ! J trust, sir, that age, in this degenerate form, has 

1ever appeared among us—I hope no such original will 
ever disgrace this House—I trust it ‘but fancy’s 
aa tch.”” Should, however, such a calamity ever befall 
, Lam sure the gentleman from Rhode Island will con- 
ioe with me that it would be sacrilege—it would be an 
insult to venerable age, to reverence or to spare ‘‘ the 
| chartered libertine.” 

Mr. Sp eaker, my task is finis! I engaged 
debate from a hard necessity; but, sir, it is a du ty 
never shrink from, when called upon to discharge the 
| obli ms. of friendship. Ihave only to regret the ab- 
sence of the gentlemen calumniated, who would have 
defended themselves with infinitely greater ability. Inow 
sir, most cheerfully resign, all the honors of the 
, all the vuigar triumphs of the fancy, to those who 
tually indulg re that exalted ambition. When humble 
umbition, sir, is “drive n by a hard but imperious necessity 
ito **quit the even tenor of its way, grapple with a 
| Cribb or a Molineux, the severity of t 1¢ punishment 
| correspond to the e normity of the sacri fice. Inreb 
calumny, sir, to th > best of my poor ability, I not 

0 me imp¢ ri al eagle, rehearse in his 
No, 8 . withere d be the arm that would 
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have absented himself this day from the House, without] which I take upon myself here to say, from authority not 
waiting to see whether any thing could be said in their] to be questioned, are without any foundation in truth to 
defence. If, as stated by him, there has been a depar-| sustain them. His reception was such as became the cha- 
ture from the original question under consideration, Mr.|racter of a gentleman, and the dignity of the Government 
A. knew of no one more chargeable for that departure] which he represented, and, upon taking leave, the bes: 
than the honorable gentleman himself. feeling and understanding subsisted between him and the 
It was not without some degree of mortification, Mr. A.| official minister. 
confessed, that he had witnessed the course which this! Ridicule, sir, in the hands of an ingenious and dexterous 
debate had taken, and been prosecuted on the part of! debater, when argument fails, is, we all know, one of the 
certain gentlemen. He did not mean to follow them in| most powerful weapons that can be used for popular effec, 
that tirade of coarse abuse, vilification, and ridicule, which] and the gentleman understands perfectly well the part 
they had thought preper to indulge in, leaving them to! that he is playing, if he be content to suffer in that estin 
enjoy the full benefit of such pantomimes as have been! tion which this House and the nation must entertain for 
exhibited upon the boards; but he should treat the sub-| his representative character. I can congratulate the ¢ 
ject in general as it deserved, seriously, and place it upon! tleman upon the aid which he has received in other q : 
that ground where it ought properly to rest. The gen-| ters of the House, from those who may well deserve ; ‘ 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. B.] has furnished me with| rank as his noble compeers in this unholy crusade agaiyst 
admonitory counsel upon this subject, of which 1 shall| fair fame and character. 
claim advantage, when he said, in allusion to another gen- Gentlemen have said much of constructive journe) 
tleman in this debate, [Mr. Campnre rene, ] that it was the! constructive residences, and so did Tristram Shand 
place, and not the man, which gave character to the sen-| much of noses of ‘radical heat and radical moist 
timents yttered upon this floor, and which required them) which may be as well understood by some one in t! 
to be noticed. But for this cons deration, the gentle-| bate; and there is just about the same difference bety 
man should have passed by me ‘‘as the idle wind which I} the case in point, and what they would have ene bel 
respect not.” [is a constructive journey, as there was in point of size 
Mr. A. could but lament that the gentleman should] between the nose of Tristram and the famous Slawk: 
have availed himsclf of this opportunity to give vent to) bergiur. Gentlemen seem rather sens‘tive upon this s 
that “testy humor” for which he is so remarkable, at an| ject—all is not well with them, I fear. It may be, should 
age when he may be said to be looking to another world, | the bill which has passed this House regulating the n 
**where the wicked cease from trouble, and the weary lage of members of Congress fail to become a law, 
are at rest;” and I concur with my colleague, [Mr. Coxe, ]| will have an account to render nearer home ef a cons 
that it would have been far more becoming, had he ob-| tive journey——a journey performed upon the periphery 
served that christian virtuc, in rather forgiving than re-|a circle, instead of the diagonal of a parallelogram: 
viling the frailties and infirmities of a fellow-mortal. It} ke the bird whenalarmed for the safety of its own broo:, 
ig true, sir, the gentleman has disclaimed saying any thing| seek to decoy the enemy in pursuit of other game. 
injurious to the reputation of the minister abroad, who! poral Trim, sir, after taking his position on the floor, ' 
has been made the subject of his sarcasm; for he well! his body squared well to the front, according to the 
knew that was beyond the reach of calumny, or the venom| of sc’ence, at an angle of eighty-five and a half deg: 
ofa vindictive and malignant spirit; while, at the same) always began reading, ** with the most persuasive ang! 
time, he has portrayed him in such colors, that none can| incidence,” his sermon to my uncle Toby, by first sa; 
mistake—applied to him the most opprobrious terms which! ‘for we trust we have a good conscience.” 
a distempered imagination could suggest, calculated to| There is no meeting gentlemen upon a theatre of ' 
affect his standing at home and abroad, and to impair the] sort, unless one descends to an arena, and do there 
confidence of the people in the power that appointed him. | tend with men— 
What, sir, is a p-cture, a painting, a caricature, lessa libel} 
or slander, in the eye of the law, because it happens not} 
to be printed or spoken? And does the gentleman mean} Mr. A. said he had no asperity of feeling; no anti] 
to purge himsclf of the contempt, in his legislative capa-| to indulge in against any one, either in this House or 
city, by saying there was no evil intent expressed? Ishall| of it. He did not wish to war against the living, much 
not admit the plea, but hold him responsible to the law,/| less the dead, the aged, or the infirm! But he hop¢ 
as it is written; for, sir, permit me here to say, that there| should be pardoned for attempting to reseue the 1° 
is nothing which tends so much to injure the character of| tion of an absent gentleman from the fangs as it 
our country with foreign nations, as the scurrilous publi-} vipers, who were as “Shungry as death, and unrelent 
cations and vile aspers:ons with which the public presses] the grave.” 
teem, unless it be persons high in official stations at home| After the explanation that was given by my coll 
and abroad, who malign and disparage the Chief Magis-| (Mr. Ancner,} who entered early upon this debat 
trate of the Union. ‘The design and effect of the philip-| hoped that the question raised by the mover wou 
pic which we have heard, cannot be misunderstood. It| been decided at once by the House, If he suppos: 
is intended to destroy, if poss. ble, the usefulness of the! this way to assail the reputation of the minister, orthroug: 
ininister, in accomplishing the objects of his mission. Else} him, under color of friendship, the administratio: » which 
why these extracts, taken from the speeches said to have} must share in some degree the respens:bility of th 
been delivered by him some years since, and read by the| sion, he has wholly failed of his purpose. And i 
gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. B.] unless with the} manifestation which the gentleman gave on a former ¢ 
view to prejudice him and the administration at the court] casion of the kind of friendship he bore to it, no e 
to which he has been sent? Fven admitting all that he is| envy him a distinction which he may claim exclusively 1s 
represented as saying respecting the Russ.an dynasty, it}own. What, sir, are we to be told, and the nation, [00 
is amatter of history known to the public, and about which| and that upon the authority of the Pres'dent of the Untcd 
he had a right to speak. States, that we have no minister to the court of St. Pe'¢ 
The gentleman has been pleased to allude to the recep-| burg, when it is well known, that a gentleman w 
tion and conduct of the minister at the court of St. Peters-| karly nominated at the last session of Congress 
burg, in such a way as to have associated himself with the| firmed, if not unan mously, without even a division 
mniserable slangs and vile slanders fabricated and circu-| Senate? The gentleman from Georgia [Mr, W) 


lated by certain presses for party and polities] purposes, has well distinguished between the inorsl and pe} . 





“Born to vex a State, 
With wrangling talents, formed for foul debate.” 
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effect which such a declaration going forth to tlie public 
should have, when accompanied with the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case in question. 

But, says tie gentleman from Rhode Islarid, [Mr: B.] 
it is thé illegality of the measure to which we object: 
And when was he évér known to raise his voice ign 
the illegality or unconstitutionality of any measure before’ 
i hold it not proper in this House nowW to disapprove he 











mission as an act of original creation, by withholding the 
appropriation necessdry to carry it into exceution. The 
objection, if valid at all, should have been urged at the 
time of the appointrnent, and not when a moral obligation 
has arisen on the part of this House to carry into effect the 
Executive will. In this way, you may control and coun- 
teract the most important function of the Executive branch, 
which was intended to be separate and distinct from the 
Legislative Department. I shall not pretend to say that 


Mr. A. desired to know how came the diplomatic term 
in use, which says, that such a person is appointed minister 
near the court of Russ‘a, of England, or the United States, 
if it does not imply an occasional absente, or residence in 
a foreign territory, or not immediately at the seat of Go- 
vernment. Would the British minister be less so, if he 
were accredited by this Government, and resided in Cas 
nada or Texas, than he is now at the city of Washington? 
{apprehend not. The mere circumstances of residence, 
I therefore consider as a matter of arrangement between 
the respective sovereigns and their ministers as to the most 
convenient and best mode of conducting the negotiation. 
There is so little in this point, that I shall not bestow upon 
it any futther consideration. 

The President has fairly and properly stated the subject 
to this House and the nation; he has informed us that our 
relations with Russia are upon the most friendly and stable 


it would not be the duty of this House to interpose its | foundation, and not likely to be disturbed; that our minis- 
authority, and prevent an iniproper or mischievous mis-| ter, shortly after his arrival there, was compelled, in con- 
sion, such as the Panama; but then the exertion of power | sequence of the bad state of his health, to seek a more 
should go directly to the mission itself, and not to any per-|génial climate, with a view to its re-establishment, inti- 
sonal objection which wé may have to the minister that| mating, at the same time, that there was no danger of our 
isa matter belonging exclusively to the Executive will. | interests suffering in that quarter, as the necessary commu- 
‘The gentleman has also failed in his analogy, by compar-| nication could be kept up through the secretary of lega- 
ing this with the case of Mr. Cook, who was appointed | tion, who was left there. Even this young man has not 
by the late administration, at a time when he was physi-|been permitted to escape the vituperation of the gentle- 
cally and mentally unable to undertake any business, to go|man from Rhode Island, [Mr. Buners.] He has been 
to Cuba—for what, nobody knew—merely touched there—| represented as having nothing but youth and his surname 
pocketed a sum of the secret-service money of the Go-|to recommend him to public notice. 1 shall not pretend 
vernment—to what amount, I believe, was never ascer-|to speak of his merits, as they are better known to the 
tained—went home, and died. representatives from Philadelphia, the place of his resi- 
The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Berees] has, | dence, who are more able to vindicate them thaniam. I 
however, wisely discovered that this mission is contrary |have, however, always understood that he is a young gen- 
to the laws of nations, and, therefore, void; and how does | tleman in good standing and most exem lary deportment. 
he prove it! By attempting te show, with a kind of spe-| It is true, he has not had much knowledge or experience 
t.ous reasoning, that the minister has divested himself of|in the world; yet, with a few exceptions, it is generally 
his rights and privileges, in taking up his residence for a| the case of those most usually appointed. Since the gentle- 
time in a country beyond the control of the Governmerit| man has taken upon himself to draw a comparison between 
to which he has been sent, when there is not a single au-| youth ard old age, I hope to be pardoned, since he has 
thority in the whole code, respecting the character of| espoused the last, for advocating the first, in the language 
ministers, going to sustain the position. The argument} of an illustrious individual on another occasion: 
which has been presented to the House, might with much} ‘* Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a re- 
more propriety have been addressed to the Emperor of| proach, I will not assume the province of determining; 
Russia, to prevent his accrediting the minister, if there be| but surely age may become justly contemptible, if the 
any force in it. But, unfortunately for the gentleman, the | opportunities which it brings have passed away without 
Emperor disagrees with him in his view of the law of na-|improvement, and vice appears to prevail when the pas- 
tions, and has not only received and accredited the minis- jsions should have subsided. He who, after having seen 
ter, but permitted him to retire to another kingdom and | the consequences of a thousand errors, continues still to 
carry on his negotiation. The same rights, immunities, | vilify, and whose age has only added obstinacy to malig- 
and independence, which belong to the character of min-|nity, is surely the object of either abhorrence or contempt, 
isters travelling to and from one court to another,}and deserves not that h's grey head should secure him 
through the dom:nions of different sovereigns, still follow | from insults. . 
him, and it willbe time enough, when these are violated, | «Much more is he to be abhorred, who, as le has ad- 
toconsider the question which has been raised in this de-| vanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becomes 
bate. If, however, the law of nations should prove inade-| more wicked with less temptation; who prostitutes himself 
quate for this purpose, the minister, with the aid of the|for a reward which he never can hope to enjoy, and 
runicipal authorities, wherever he may be, will be able to| spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country.” 
take care of himself; and, if not, Tcan assure the gentle-| But afier all, said Mr. A., is this an affair of such mo- 
man, he w.ll never ask protection at his hands; for that|mentas to justify the vindictive feeling which the gentle- 
would be, as the law has it, comm’tlere agnum lino, lman has thought proper to bring into this debate? Is it 
The gentleman is equally unfortunate in the authorities | not usual, during the absence of the minister, to entrust 
adduced to prove that the commission of the min‘ster is|the business to a chargé, or even aseerctary of legation, 
atanend. The object for which he was sent abroad has|as 1 think was the case of our late min‘ster, Mr. 
not been accomplished; neither has he been recalled, nor| King, who, at the time of his appointment, it was well 
sent home, or any where else, except with the permission! known, could not conduct a laborious and complicated 
of his own Government, the court of Russia, and his own| negotiation, froin the delicacy of his health, and was per- 







































free will, 





The term elsewhere, as used, and upon which 
the gentleman mainly relies his argument, can only mean 
when sent to some other court, by order of his Govern- 
nent, for a different purpose. The events then not hap- 
pening, which terminate his mission by the law of nations, 


mitted to sojourn through England, with the hope of its 
recovery? Yet, sir, did any one ever think of denying to 
him a salary necessary for his support, and created 
by every moral consideration? Was not Mr. Barlow 
lallowed to leave France and go into a forcign country 


lie may be said still to be invested with all the rights and | for the benefit of his health, where he died’? The same 


immunities which originally belonged to him. 


|privilere has been enjoyed by our late minister, (Mr. 
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Brown, ) as stated by the honorable gentleman from New | his country to enter upon this new and untried scene. 
York, (Mr. Camnrecenc;] and where then was this new-| And yet, sir, we are gravely asked where are the monu- 
born zeal which has so suddenly sprung up on the part of; ments of his genius, the fabrics of his workmanship, 
certain gentlemen, in behalf of the people?—this resist-| which entitle him to this distinction? As well might ¢en- 
ance to the encroachments of power, which, for the first|tlemen ask Virginia for her jewels, and they would retcive 
time, has ever shown itself in the gentleman from Rhode] the same answer in reference to him that was given by 
Island? (Mr. Buncxs.] It wasas silentasthe grave! But|the mother of the Gracchi. From the honorable manner 
because it happens to be the distinguished gentleman, |in which the offer was made, his patriotism, yes, sir, his 
whom envy, malice, and detraction have sought in vain | patriotism, did not permit him to decline a service so lia- 
to destroy, and hailing as he does from Virginia, are these | zardous to himself personally, if he could be at all useful 
denunciations and ‘‘ vials of wrath” poured out upon his/to his country; and with promptness, although Congress 
devoted and unoffending head! They have been met by! failed to provide him with the necessary outfit, did he 1 
my colleagues, and the honorable gentleman from Georgia, | pair upon his own resources to fulfil the expectations of 
{[Mr. Warne,] in such a style and manner, that I shall not | his Government. 
attempt to emulate them; and the assailants, scoffers, and | It was, sir, no Russian winter, so much to be appre 
deriders, have been thrown back, covered with shame and | hended to his constitution, which he had to meet, but a 
confusion. tropical sun, as fatal to his health at the period of his: 
As to what the gentleman has been pleased to allege as/ rival, as if he had been landed at New Orleans on the banks 
fraudulent diplomacy in the Secretary of State—machina-| of the Mississippi; and for this visitation of Providence, 
tions on the part of the administration, in attempting to|is he to be denied a compensation which never could have 
bribe the State of Virginia, and the gentleman upon whom! been a cons:deraticn with him for accepting the appoint 
the mission was conferred, I shall say nothing further|ment? No one who knows him will ever believe that he 
than to state that this House and the nation, knowing the! would «sell the mighty space of his large honors, for so 
person who makes the charge, and that it exists in his own| much trash as may be grasped thus.” 
imagination, unsupported by any evidence whatever, will} But, sir, it is not necessary for me to stand here as his 
put it down toits proper account. jeulogist. His fame is written upon every page of his 
Sir, said Mr. A., it is not the first time that I have wit-! country’s history, and is as lasting as his own native hills 
nessed an attempt in this House to injure the well-earned | Those ‘gentlemen who preceded me inthis debate, have 
reputation of the gentleman abroad, when the distance of|done full justice to his merits, and I could only follow in 
three thousand miles separated him from his assailant, and | their wake, without the hope of adding one wreath to th 
then, as now, with perhaps scarce a hope of being again} chaplet that decorates his brow. I shall, however, say, 
able to return to his own native shores! Providence, ! amidst all the billingsgate abuse, vile contumely, and 
however, was pleased to spare his life, and he met the} «* back wounding calumny, which strikes the whitest vil 
attack, and has placed that matter where his honor and! tue,” he stands like the aged oak of the forest, unscath- 
integrity rest perfectly secure. How it is on the other side, led, glorying in his height, conscious of a well-spent life ir 
let the seal of Hermes disclose. | his country’s cause, and knowing that he still lives in the 
Now, sir, neither the distinguished gentleman, nor the! hearts and affections of his fellow-citizens, whom he has 
State which claims him as a citizen, ever sought the honor! served faithfully, hone stly, and independently, for the last 
which this appointment confers. Neither has ever been| thirty years, and none, the vilest recreant, dare enter 
found bowing to the subserviency of Executive power, there to rob him of his good name. 
or truckling at the footstool of a foreign throne; and the Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, next rose. Inthe f 
insinuation which has been thrown out, is worthy only the} remarks which I intend to submit to the House, said M1 
character of the servile sy cophant, who knows how to|P., it will not be my object to consider the question as 
minister to the will of Executive patronage, and wor-| confined to Mr. Randolph, or any other individual, but to 
ship at the shrine of idolatry. Virginia owes allegiance | all persons whose cases may come within certain rul 
to noadministration, further than it may choose to respect| which the Government of the United States ought to es- 
the rights of the citizens, and the principles of the con-|tablish and enforce. This debate would have been 
stitution. She stands towards this as she has done to all/ tailed if the gentlemen who had preceded me had confi 
others, approving where she can, and condemning where | 


their remarks to the real subject of dispute. Mr. Van 
she must. So long as it acts faithfully to the people and 'Buren is not now on trial, nor is the President of 
the constitution, she will give it a just and honest support. | United States, but the question is one W hich will adn 
Often has she discarded her political favorites when they | discussion under any administration; if not now settl 
have departed from the faith, and received them back imay be hereafter presented, and may again be the fru 
only when they have turned from the error of their ways. | source of contention and discord. Of all species of lc 
Hiow was this appointment made?’ It was given in con- gislation, that to my mind is the most odious w hich relat 
sideration of the distinguished public services of the} to individuals, or the particular cases of individuals. Bei 
honorable gentleman who had retired to repose from the| unwilling also to travel out of the road, and anxious 1 
turmoils and strife of the political world, with no wish or bring this debate to a close, I w ill also confine myself t 
expectation of being again called upon to mingle in them. /the only information which we have received, and « 
At a time when he had performed, as he supposed, the/ which wt can well rely, so far as the question present 
last duty he owed to his fellow-citizens, those constituents | for our cons:deration is involved. What is that 
whom the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Buners]|tion, and from what source does it come? From the Pr 
has so sneeringly alluded to, when he remarked that he | dent of the United States in his first commun'cati 
had once heard him (Mr. Randolph) say in this House, 


— 
morn 


5 to Congress this session. ‘This comes to us in al 
‘*they were such as no man ever had before,” and he|form, under the impress of our Executive; it i 
{Mr. Buress] believed it. Yes, sir; I shall tell the gen-| we have received officially, and all that we cat 
tleman they are such ashe will never have the honor to| pricty refer to. Let us refer to this informat 
serve. AsJ was about to say, when he had discharged) President of the United States, after inf 

the last act of his political life to his constituents, in the! our relations with Russia are of the most stal 
convention which recently revised their State constitution, /and respect for that empire, and confi 


| 


where the powers of his mind, and his sagacity asa states-| ship towards the United States, have 


man, Claimed for him a pre-eminent d uinong:| tained on our part, and so carefully che: 
whom he was asseciated, was he aquired | ent En 


those with whom peror and his illustrious predecce 
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become siscdenbatedl with the put blic  eeiitihent t of the |constitution or laws ef the United Sta 


United States—-no means (says he) will b« leftur remployed, Ibe denominated a minister, and accredite 
on my part, to promote these aiiithrs feelings, and these | foreign court, is not and cannot I 
unprovements of which the commercial intercourse be-|such. Docs the inti 

tween the two countries is susceptible. **I sinceré ely re-|the President of 


gret to inform you, that our minister lately commissioned | of the United States settle this qu 


| 
| 
} 


to that court, on whose distinguished talents and great ex “the United States shall nominate, a 
perience in public affairs 1 plac e great reliance, has been |advice and consent of the Senate, shal 
compelled, by extreme indisposition, to exercise a privi-|dors, and other public ministers.” 
hich, in consideration of the extent to which his |nate is vested exclusively in the Pi 
on had been impaired in the public service, was |men 9e made without the ad 

committed to his discretion, of leavin temp¢ aril; his |Senate; a it is the province of 
post, for the advantage of a more geniai climate very thi Pp rtatning to the: 

‘* Tf, as it is to be hoped, the imprové ment of his health intment is complete. The 
should be such as to justify him in doing so, he will repair i Ll by the President, accord 
to St ersburg, and resume the discharge of his'! mination. Suppose Mr 
official duties. I have received the most satisfactory as- ¢! ident, and, by and wit 
surance, that, in the mean time, the public interests, in senate, appoint i 
that quarter, will be preserve d from prejudice, by 
intercourse which he will continue, thr mugh the secret 
of tes 1, with the Russian cabinet.’ 

I have x yun it necessa y to quote the 
President, because, as already state: l, it is all 
mation communicated officially to us, relative t 
sion to Russia, and all upon which I shall rely in | 
tion of the remarks to be made. 

The House will indulge me, Mr. Speaker, v 
tempt to make an analysis of this information. 
portant is it to this country to 


Vil 


promote the salut: 
in BS W hich have heretofore subsisted between th 
and the United States, no means will be 
to accomplish that object. ‘To effect 
tant in the estimation of the Presi 
st talents, but the greatest ex] 
try can afford, are to be emy 

to employ such talents and ex; 
id them, priv ilere was commit 
Rat dolpt 1, of leaving the court 

in his opi _— ‘hi s healt h requir 

vilege. ave no minister f 
ort , 


i 


1 


le 


ies of a minister, bee ause Mr. 
» restoration of his health, i 
event of a contingen 
specially as he is ma 
and when it does. 


ssary at this ti 
— } ne | 
spe aker, pre sent 
iew of the or 
can act on, 
ited States. 
an extra 
[ take n \ 
in the history of 
a minister at tl 


suant to the cor 


man sent 





hough he may 
as such at : 
-rec ogni sed as 
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salary, we can derive some light from an examination of | merits the gentlemen from Vi irginia have ascribed to him; 
the Jaws of the United State 8, which do not contemplate jas y ef, sir, ] have heard nothing in his favor from any 
a ae salary when a year’s service has not been ren-| other State, nothing from Pennsylvania, nothing from the 


dered gentlemen who represent the city of Phil: delphia, who, 

By the law on this subject, we find that the min’ster {if Mr. Joh Randoiph Clay be this youthful prodigy, must 

. shall be paid at the rate of nine thousand dollars per veut have heard of him. I would address a few words to those 
it} for his services; the chargé d’affsires shall be paid at génflemen, the burden of whose song, ever since I be- 
re ‘Z the rate of four thousand five hundred dollars per year;}eame a¢quainted with them, has been economy, retrench 
” the secretary of legation s 5 be paid at the rate of two] ment, and reform. Professions are good, but actions are 
namie dollars a year. Sir, the words “at the rate of ’|better; the former are never better reccived than when 
i are repeated six or eight times in flre first section of the|followed by the latfer. Useless and extravagant ex 


act regulating the pay of ministers abroad, necessarily} penditures and disbursements of public monefs, it has 
¢ —, & the idea L of the payment of a yearly salary, |been said; drove the late administration from their places 
vhen a year’ s service has not bee n re ndered. By adopt-|for the argument, be it soy as [ will riot now step to ques- 
ing the amendmen t as it now stands, we are relieved fi -on| tion what has been said. Because gen tlemen are now in 
a uny responsibility on this subject; we leave the adminis-] power, are they disposed to change their mind 3, and adopt 
tration free to act, (giving them an appropriation of nine | the very course they censured the late administration fot 
thousand dollars,) either in giving Mr. Randolph a con- | pursuing, and split upon the rock upon which they split 
structive residence at the court of St. Petersburg, the |If consistent, they will go with us in withhol ‘ing this 


at whole time, im fact, in England, or in filling bis place by |a ppropriation, or granting if under such restrictions as t 
ii the appointment of another minister. Suppose, sir, the leave the President to judgé whether Mr. Randolph is 
ee should think Mr. R: undolph’s residence in Eng-}entitled to a — s salary. Further, sir, the power t 
+ land is, constractively, a residence in Russia, he will have appoi ntachargé d *affuires by a public minister, on his 
: at his command the money to pay him; but, as to the cor-| leaving a court, is an’ in cidental power, and belonys to 


rectness of such a procee “di ng, others must judge. If, onjthe minister, under the law and usage of nations; ae 





















, the other hand, he should be of the opinion that he has|the moment Mr. Randolph left the court of St. Pete 
eit not been a resident there the whole time since he left|}burg, Mr. Clay, the secretary of legation, in charge of 
ist : this country, under his supervision, he can be pro re ta} our “alfa ts, that moment becartie cl) argé d'affaires, and, 

; paid. The discussion which has already taken place will| us such, under the law of the United States, became en 

r siow the opinions of some of us on this subject. If Mr. | titled to his four thousand five hundred dollars; and 

; Randolph’s op 9 in another case could be used in 59 young as he has been represented to be, he is not too 

question, perhaps he and the President would thin k that} young to neglect his rights, or not to claim what belongs 
2 and for some time past has been, a resident of tohim. It is no kind of consequence that this claim is 
. tngland, and not of Russia: for, said Mr. Randolph, i he now made; when preferred, we cannot resist it. He 
> ted election from Massachusetts, not many years|does not rehnquish his right to it; and, when the clainr is 
‘esicd on the ground of the residence of the | made, he will give you “the evidence of the service ren- 
‘ gentlezaan in this District at the time of his election—|dered, and show you the law fixing his eompensati on. If, 
a ‘can aman be here and there?” ‘ro apply to his case Mr. Speaker, there was not somethi ng very extraordinary 
his own language, can a man in Engl: aa be in Russia’ jin this: mission, with its attendant c reumstances—some 
{ tl iew of this question: we are assured by the| thing unprecedented, and which astounded | bot h friends 
he United States tl le Pl ible interests with|and foes, why did the gentleman from Virginia, at the 
-rved from pre, jucice, by thei course ine ad of our fore’ wn affairs, [Mr. Arcuer,}] before _ s 
loli 1 will continue, through the secretary i bate commenced, and before, from any thing that h: 
ith the Russian cabinet. If np can be it ranspired, he had a right to suppose there would be any 
preserved from prejudice by Mr. Randolph’s residence|debate, go to the office of the Secretary of State, and 
in England, cannot they be as well preserved i Mr. Ran- panies; of him the privilege of inspecting documents 
dolph should reside in the District of C Jhumbia? Is not} touching this mission’ And whiy was this privilege eX- 
this a subjeet we can judge of? And if we should ; .-|t ended to the honorab le gentleman from. Virginia’ Iam 
sume to differ with the President, we have undoubtedly | not disposed to arra'gn the conduct of the gentleman 
to express that difference in the only way left us—|irom Virginia, or the. Secretary of State, for this: I will 
our vote on this appropriation. What do we get from | find fault with no one; but, sir, whatever is presented to 
the I lent but hi inion? And he does not say*that|the House for their action, ought to be so presented that 
5 > shall be as well repres nted—«Mr Randolph it | all may have the benefit “ the sane test mony. Perhaps 
oo land, and his seeretary in Russia—but that our rig! the honorable gentleman from Virginia is satisfied with 
yi, be preserved from prejudice; and that they be, is ajthe information which A been confidentially imparted to 


‘ , maticr of epi , and nothing more—a mattcr of opin on {him ; but how it would affect us, we could best judge 




















‘ War W declaration | when we hadit. I have adverted to the disclosure made 
iy \ : that, to repre ti by the chairman of the Committee on Fcreign Affairs, to 
: talents st expericn quisi-|show that he has thought, in reference to this mission, 
: t ‘ the 1 ecause | there might be some few things ‘out of joint.” ‘ 
a3 they were n ry. § r, at this period of the world, |sir, what are the cases referred to, to show that the case 
, I n commotion, when tl : spirit of freedom, |of Mr. Randolph is not without a precedent? The cases 
5 rd the spir.t ef revolution also, has pervaded every king-jof Mr. King, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Barlow: when Mr. 
ry ; dom, it is not sufficient that our rights and relations with| King was, from sickaess, rendered unable to discharge 
Russ a are preserved from prejudice. We want an active, | hs duties as minister to England, he made that known t to 
efficient, intcli@ent man at that court, who w'll, in season | his Government, and asked to be recalled, not to go from 
it of season, so ball the events of t as to! kingdom to kingdom in pursuit of health, and at the same 
yc able, not only to communicate what has pl ,|time draw his pay as our minister residing at the court of 
t who, from his knowledge of mankind and t world, |St. James. He was not sent to England clothed with the 
“ from what has taken place, will be able to oe) iat | privilege of leaving the kingdem when he pleased, and 
li fol . Cxanthis be done by Mr. Randolph in Eng-|1 where he pleased, and as long as he thought p1 
s la th Lof his secretary in Russia’ No, sir,|per. Ile never did leave the kingdem, or the island of 
adm th ecretary has all the qualifications and! Bugland, until he embarked for his native country; wh 
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he visited the watering places, it was at the time all the} cry of persecution, in which his friends joined’ No, sir; 
members of the English court were in the habit of doing he boldly and fearlessly met the charge; he courted inves- 
it, and when, if he had remained at his post, no business} tigation, an 1 his vind cation wastriumphant. No one was 
could have been transacted touching the concerns of the |<lenounced for making the charge, nor W ll any one ever 
two countries. This, sir, is the case of Rufus King, re-|be, by men who are conscious of rectitude of their 
ferred to, to justify the Government in its conduct towards} conduct, and know they are shielded Ll by justice. 
Mr. Randolph. Ho Ww ge se the resemblance—how strik- I would now, Mr. Spe: aker, take k ; 
ing the analogy! Sir, if Mr. Randolph had taken up his|and retire from this bidene , having detained the 
residence at Moscow, who could, and who would have| much ! mnger than I could have wished, if I did not think 
laaplants ? Hem ght then have rendered his country | myself under some obligation to pay my respects to, and 
all the service that could be rendered at St. Petersburg; | notice a few of the remarks of the ] , 











but he has left the dominion of Russia—he has crossed] ginia, [Mr. Avxxanper,}] who immediately preceded me. 
kins gdoms and seas to reach the place he has selected for| The hue and cry in the course of this debate has been, 
his residence as our minister to the court of St. Peters- | spare Mr. Rand ph, for he is-an it it , and not 
burg. Mr. King’s case can be compared to that of Mr. |here to vindicate himself; and, notwithstanding this ap- 
; in’s, the minister resident here, whe passes his|peal, the moment my colleague’s seat is empjy, the gen- 
‘rs, or a part of them, at Long Branch, or Newport, | tleman avails himself of that to say of him what I should 


Island. Mr. Brown never left the kingdom of|not suppose he would volunteer to say if he were present. 
at any one time, nor Paris but once, and then, |1 can assure the gentleman from Virginia, that he is not 





> had made application to his Government to be |absent for the reason he suggested; it is true, Ww, 
1 Mr. Barlow, it is true, did leave Paris, but| when the House adjourned ye terday, the gentler m 
id he leave it? in pursuit of health or pleasure?} Virginia would be entitled to the floor to-day; bu re 








ir, in pursuit of the Emperor of the French nation, |the gentleman that no fears or appreh 
and in the discharge of the duties he was by his country | quence of th: a has kept him from the House. If he had 


} ocr 
deputed to discharge, and to accomplish objects at th 





at | been in his seat, I do not think that any thing the gentle- 
time of primery importance to his country. He lost his |man has arr ys or can say, would ** discompose the gravity 












































life notin running from his duties, but in endeavoring to|of his muscles, or disturb the tranquillity of his mind.” 
perform them. ‘The case of John H. Pleasants has been} Nothing but an anxiety on the part of my colleague to 
referred to within the last six years, perhaps one hundred | finish what he had to say in this debate, induccd him to 
times: the sum of money received by him was small, com-|come to the House vesterday; he was then too much in- 
pared with that which we are now required to vote to Mr. ' disposed to leave, with common prudence, his room, and 
Randolph. The service required of Mr. Pleasants, it!he is more so to-day. I amthe person, if any one, who 
ll be remembered, was performed, and the nature of itjought to regret my colleague’s absence on this occasion. 
was such that it could be as well performed by one man: [t has been said heretofore, sneer lv, that he had been 
r. Notsoin regard to the services expected of | a professor of rhetoric; I do not know but he is now one. 
Mr. Randolph: Mr. Pleasants’s pay ceased when his ser- With his aid, I en able to] | 
vices were at an end; Mr. Randolph's servi ices long since the gentleman’s figures of spcech: single-l ed, I 
ceased, as the President of the United States has informed | abandoned any isin des] { Poby, 
us; but, 1 rthcless, a year’s salary is required. But| Corporal I n, ‘Tristram Shandy, long noses, constructis 
Mr. P] iS a distinguished ne wspaper Set, and | journeys, mil iry, lviy ng files, 
he was & as is said, to satisfy him for his pe litical ‘Shave danc d through his p r isina t} Z€S OF Me- 
: a8 aS : ") 
servick idolph was tl 1e principal mar 1, ithas been | taphorical confusion. Sir, Lhave been: to follow 
said, who pulled down the last administration, and erected the gentleman in this rhetorication, and the only reason 
the present on its ruins; then he has been employed, and |is, I have not been able to understand h'm. The gentle- 
s to be pad for these services. I willnot run the parallel! man has given this House a parody of t ! f Pitt to 
further. But, Mr. Speaker, suppose the cases of Mr. | Wa i | : certal he did , t int i } 
King and Mr. Pleasants were in point: what did gentle- order to describe str ! t 
men think of them three years ago? and for what purpose | man iayounz man. I looked at t rentleman fora 
were the} 1 referred to? ‘To show the extravagance |moment, not kno\ it in him [1 . 
of the th + idministration; and now, these same traits of character sim‘lar to the ‘ tot 
gentlemen, to justify the President and Mr. Ran lolph, | ilust is statesman he s ed w t ] t I 
fi \ 3 of the late administration by them | discovered but few, but about as n she v 
cond iS i unaccountable just! Let tof inthe c! or life of a o- 
them ) rconsistencies if 5 itapp those wli'¢ listing d Sir R VW : 
to me that it 1s only a desper ite case which requ:res Ihe gentleman from Virginia S t le, hi 
urguments or such references to support it. Compare a’ all his reseat s to find the s {r. | =a 
part of Mr. Monrve’s claim with Mr. Rando!ph’s requisi- part of which v id by my coll " ‘ t 
tion—that part which grew out of his detention in Europe | whole ofthe present dynas vot R ( rzed 
f he Was illed, and before he could embark . Yet, !by Mr. Randolph for four zenerat » inhis | tand 
but a few utiemen from Virginia have voted to allow best stvle. I will refe us Ay 
S vel ‘ i¢ patriot a iV a ge im, while all who i Gales and § aton’s Reeister of D te I : 
ve add e Ilo to think that, because that, if he will il on either of : | 
th is a on to opriation, it is becauss learn that the manuscript car t 3 
af Randolph is a citi irg mia. I do not believe | aut rraphi, ith all his t che ‘ 
that any man yis op us appropriation has for, ‘This w is not 2s] h which Mr. I 
4 t riit f th state to which Rand ph be- | not ¢ 9) she y Hs cne ' 
] ‘ Ch yi, OF FN ih 
= : r, to that the course 
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Eo ' 
no one be . mee but Mr. Randolph? Sir, within the 
of my eye methinks I see one, more than one, at this 
ment, who would have discharged the dutie s of minister 
abroad, and to thiscourt, with more credit to himself, and 
more t >» the satisfaction of the country, than Mi. ] | 

In eve ry point of view it was an unfortunate ¢ 
both to the country and the individual. The HM 
from V irg nia, who last addre ssed the He use, informs us, 
that, when Mr. Randolph asked of the Emperor leave of 
absence, it was readily granted. 
this, for I have no doubt he 





be hie ve ey 
had rather Mr 














} ws one wan oe 
should reside in England than any part of Russ 
ich a residence compatible with our views, or the most 
conducive to our interests Mr. Randolph jis the muiste: 
| ’ ** ? os ‘ 4 } ~ I : > 
of the Un i States, and not the os r of iguss‘a 
But, says the gen un, this is not the time to express 
: ; a} 2 ' 
our disapprobation of this appoi Awl t ought to h 
been done when Mr. Randolph’s name was sent to t 
2° ‘ . } 
Sen n ) na n was ratified without a v on of 
t 1 N er the Senate nor the House then kne 
t i | tment. Mr. R 
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or can come, from the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mi 
Buness,} or needs any thing I could say in defence. Si: 
that fame and character stands on a proud eminence, far 
above the reach of such a dagger as malice wears; it needs 
no shield that I could interpose. But, sir, the grou: 
hich the exhibition of the gentleman was made, deserve | 


to be adverted to. 





In the course of thi s discussion, he asked more than o1 
colleague, [Mr. Pearcs,}] what Mr. Ran lolph 
had done. Ww hat were the great services referred to by 
the message? The question has been before and bet 
inswered; but 1 too will give the answer; because it at 
same time lays bare the reason why (now that Mr. Ran- 
dolph is beyond the sea) we have been compelled to 
the vituperation we have heard. Mr. Randolph’s sery 
sir, among others, are these: from his youth up t 
ime, he has lent the whole force of his mighty m 
the defence, the protection of the rights and liberty cf 
> citizen, anc i the principles of the constitution, aga 
*hments of power and the more d: 
binations of interest; whether their movements were 1 
r cover of protection, or in any other manner. | 
this, the noblest aim of the greatest mind, he was 
and again successful. In that success, Mr. Spc 
are utleman from Rhode Island, and others of his f 
theirdefeat. ‘Thus, by the exertion cf ia. sp! ndid ti S 
) the same course of action, Mr. Randolph at the same ti 
won the highest esteem, the warmest love and gratitu 
those whom he so long and so ably represented her 
ns elf on the ground ofeminence and esteem which 
he now occupies in the minds and hearts of all good n 
id true, who are liberty’s friends, and earned the eve 
lasting hate of the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. B 
ates in principle it 
hear such now. 


2eaeeae 


as did his 





Mane, 





the encroac nHycrous 





nad others his assoc 








I would now, sir, proceed to re 

hn tleman’s speech: but. in t o he whieh 

ithe gentleman's speech; Dut, in the ruies by which 
| 


ana cdeccruMmM! 





dom of debate is securcd, 








ne things which I do not so precisely compre] 
Fhe gentleman from New York [Mr. Camprecen 
uied the other day (hypothetically) toa perjured s« 
he was declared out of ord But, ifon t 
memb reads a speech made in the Senate . and pre cl 
that such speech could be made by no gentleman, he is 


Here the SPEAKER inte rpose 1, and said ** th f 














t 
' i : 
the Senaior who made the speech was still a mem 
‘ ’ } : ‘ . oe err 
iy, the matter stated would not ( h 
I Rovupin said that the distinction, though nice, es 
; 
4 Dae 
i ce Ae 
I ie 
Yet, sir, were T, or any membe r of this House, t 
eal ; ; : a ' : : ; 
etween the supposed crit ic and the havilss becing 
e a tlem: +} : tar 
1 man or a gentleman, there CxX.stied a non-« 
: ‘ 
tor, through which “re could Nn no Wise pass—it \ 
i er. The S ‘AKE Rag n mterposed 
i i >* ‘ 
’ 
ss geutle 1 Fite Viteitia bes been in noma 
luded to during this dk Date; that, between th gentlen 
Rhode Island and the gentleman from New Y 
ir. ( some it ularity h pt in bs« lal 
fterwards of necessity allowed, in sor : 
; ; yr ah ae ae eed Y ; 
ye extended; but it shall go no further | last 1 
rentleman from Virginia, ifay plied to a men 
‘is E! se. wouk pein ord , and! V not 
V » proceed in that manner.’ Mr. B ti 


assertion ¢ 
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will proce and no further, but sansbada by rem: hing only, | way that ministers should do, why, they must be selected 
that it would not gratify my feelings to show simply that hereafter, not for their di plomatic, but for their physic cal 
between the pictures drawn and the original there is no abilities. ‘The order of things must be changed; and, in- 


likeness to be seen, even by the painter himself, when I) stead of as x ministers for their intellectual and moral 





; should be precluded from animadversion on the painter! worth, athletic powers must be the standard by which we 
by the rules of the House. are to judge of men suited for foreign missions. 

; Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, then expressed hisre-| Sir, when the party to which that ee belongs 

5 gret that this debate had proceeded thus far, and demanded | comes into power, (which I trust never will be,) it may 

the oe vious question—-Seconded—yeas 85, nays 77. probably suit their notions of propriety to practise upon 

Mr. STANBERY demanded the yeas and nays on this theory; ; but I hope, sir, for the credit of my country, 

the prev vious question, and they were ordered. | that powers of mind, inste ad of body, will be looked to in 

Mr. C P. WHITE moved a call of the House, which’! the selection of men to fill high and important stations. In 

was not sus ed. | dismissing the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Matrary, ] 


The question was then put, ‘* Shall the main q' lesti on| I will only add, that, while his friends may praise his cou- 
be now put?” and decided in the negative—yeas 73, nays| rage, few will be found to compliment his discretion. The 


100, |next gentleman to whom notice is due, is the learned 

; This vote having the effect to remove the qu meten of member from Rhode Island, [Mr. Bunees.] In the course 
the engrossment of the bill from before the House for of his remarks the other day, he invoked us younger mem- 

day, | bers to recollect that respect due to ‘*bald heads and grey 

Mr. DWIGHT moved to reconsider this vote, in order) hairs.” 1 trust, sir, in what | may deem it my duty to say 

that the bill might be disposed of to-day. | upon this occasion, or any other, I shall never be found 

The House agreed to reconsider the vote. | wanting in that reverence always due to locks upon which 


Mr. BL.ALR then, with the consent of the House, with-| age and experience have set their venerable signets. But, 
drew his demand for the previous question. } sir, if aged men see fit to enter the list, **and run a muck” 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, inquired of Mr. Arcuur | ag rainst all the younger ones in the House, while chivalry 
as to the authority on which he had made certain state | mi ght forbid the return of the arrows, self-defence may 
ments, at the commencement of this debate, as to the con-| demand that we ward them off, whether pointed fair, or 
dition and character of our negotiations with Russia, and he, with poison. 
the effect of Mr. Randolph’s absence. ' The gentleman set out by saying *‘ that the present is, 

Mr. ARCHER declined making any disclosure on the| I believe, no unusual discussion. In the short te rm of my 
subject of his authority. He stated that it would be oor service in this hall, I have witnessed sitting after sitting of 
proper to do so, as this negotiation is in its ince ption. | |a Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
He expressed his conviction that he should have the con-| where the quantum of salary, compared with the service 


currence of the gentleman from New York, if that gen-| of foreign ministers, was the sut bject of most stirring de- 





tleman was in possession of the same k nowledge. | bate. When has the competency of this House to move 
Mr. STORRS said very like ly it mi ight be so, but he! such a debate been questioned? Ne ver, until the prese nt 
was without t iat necessary knowledge. | sitting of the committee. If I am mistaken, I ask the 


Mr. CARSON then rose, and said, the part which I shall; chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to tell 
act in this political ined (or farce, if gentlemen choose; me when that quest ion was made by the friends of the last 
so to call it,) wi ll be butan humble one. My part shall administration.’’ Now, sir, I will answer the gentleman’s 
be, sir, to defe a“ with my feeble abilities, a very humble| interrogatories, and te il him when, and by whom, ** the 
individual in his own estimation, but one highly exalted! competency of this House” was questioned, and also show 
in the hearts of hi s countrymen; an individual, sir, whose; him it was ** by the friends of the last cdministration. 
highest ambition is, to be permitted to walk in the peace. | during the discussion upon the far-famed but abor- 
fulshades of retirement, and pursue domestic ease; an in- tive] Pam ima mission, a similar question arose upon the bill 
dividual who has never sought office, but who, like old| making the appropriations for that mission, or upon the 
Cincinnatus, when the exigencies of his country have de-| report made by the Committee on Commerce, &c. Mr. 
manded his services, has never refused the call, whe- onan the great leader of the then administration party 
er it be tothe field or to the cabinet. That individual, | in the House, made the question, and the gentleman from 
sir, is Andrew Jackson, whose name has been introduced Rhode Island implicitly followed his lead. 1 beg leave to 
into thisdebate, but to be reviled and slandered. The! read from Mr. W.’s speech, delivered 14th April, 1826. 














other illustrious | onages, whose names have been intro-' (Gales and Seaton’s Debates, pages 22, 55, &c. vol. 2d, 

duced, (Mr. Randolph and Mr. Van Buren,) have already} part 2d. ) 

yeen amply defended by their respective friends; thev ‘*Such appointments, says Mr. Webster, (foreign min- 

need nothing at my hands; it would be superfluous to of.| isters,) is therefore a clear and unquestionable « xercise of 

fer it. To observe something like method in the course} Executive power. It is, indeed, less connected with the 
a of my remarks, I must commence at the beginning, how-|2ppropriate duties of the House than almost any other Ex- 


ecutive act; bec 


ever much may be left out onthe way. 





j use the office of a public minister is not 
It appears, sir, that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | created by any statute or law of our own Government: it 








STANRERY! W the pioneer sent ahead to clear away | exists under the law of nations, and is recognised as exist- 
} ybish, and prepare the field for action. The first »y Our constitution. The acts of Congr: indeed, 
valorous knight which entered the list on their side, was the salaries of public ministers, but they ie’ no m 

nowned champion of domestic manufactures, { Mr. | y thing else in regard to the appointment of public 
MALLARY {is onset, sir, was a bold one, and he lashed sters, their numbers, the time of their apy me nt, 
wway with such fury, that it reminded me of Hudibras’s! and the negotiations contemplated in such ay pointments, 
pear, Who lis matter for ‘ Executive discretion.’ Again, he says, 
pt ng fell, and felting fught, t‘*he (the President) cannot shift the responsibility from 

’ An iug down he Jaid about.” : , j 
himself, and we cannot assume it. Such a course, sir, 
The leman, sir, marched up into the very teeth of would confound all that is distinct in the constitutional as- 
the great Autocrat of all the Russias, bol lly demanding signment of our respective functions. It would break 
his country’s rights with threatening countenance and|down all known divisions of power, and put an e i to all 
{ Menacmg n, and then told us, ‘* that was the! just responsit bility.’ > Inshort, sir, without tirins r pa- 
vay our oulddo.” Now, sir, ifthis is the very tience with readi g allthe passages I have mark 4 Mir 
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Webster’s speech throughout is an effort to — that; ‘it would be unfortunate, indeed, continues Mr. W 
we were constitutionally bound to appropriate the salaries; if our fine of constitutional action were to vibrate es k 
of pak slic ministers; that we had nothing to do with the| ward and forward, according to our opinions of perso: 
estublishment of missions, nor with the appointment of| swerving this way to-day, from undue attachment » and 
ministers, nor with their instructions. Thus, sir, I have; the other way to-morrow, from distrust or dislike. This 
shown the gentleman from Rhode Island * where the com-| may sometimes happen from the weakness of our virtues 
petency of this House to move such a debate was ques |or the excitement of our passions, but I trust it wil! 1 
tioned;” and that ‘* it was by the friends of the last admin-| be coolly recommended to us as the rightful course 
istration.” That is notall, sir; fur he, too, sustained the| public conduct.” 
doctrine throughout then, (however obnoxious tmayap-}| *‘*The weakness cf our virtues, or the excitement 
pear now, ) by. his vote, and by his aid to that mission, in! our passions.” Sir, atron which horn of the dilemma 
every stage, and through all its ram‘fications. tthe gentleman hang? Isit the result of weak vertu: 

Sir, how much more appropriate would the argum: . | would it not be more charitable to suppose tl mat Ex, 
of the learned gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. We Ip sassion”’ had caused this e xtraordinary change? Howey 
ster) have been to the question at present before us?| sir, with his virtues or his passions I have no thi ne tod 
Their force and reasoning, if it applied to the establish-| but yet I have not done with the gentleman. 
ment of the mission to P: nama, how much more eminent- Sir, let us run out the gentleman’s doctrine, : 


$ 


al 
ly does it apply in this case? ‘The present is a mission} where it would necessarily carry him. ‘* We,” said 
of long standing. ‘Those acquainted with the diploma-| ‘*are the keepers of the people’s money; we should kee] 
tic history of the country will recollect that it originated) a watchful eye over their interests, and should only | 
with Mr. Jefferson. He nominated Mr. Short, who was! for services act tally rendered.”  ** How long,” ask ed t 
rejected by the Senate. Mr. J. Q. Adams was subse-! eentleman, * was Mr. Rando Iph at St. Petersburg 
quently nominated by Mr. Madison, and was our first min-| him for that tim e—in ju ustice he can demand no more.” 
ister at the court of St. Petersburg, and a diplomatic] Now, sir, if we adopt this as the rule of our acti 
intercourse has been kept up ever since between the two! graduate the pay according to services actually rende: 
Governments. But it has been this ordinary kind of inter-) the rule must operate upon every officer of the G 
course recognised by the laws of nations, and practised on; ment. We cannot pay the judges of ie Supreme Cot 
by the civilized world. luntil we in quire whether they have discharge il 
Not so, sir, with the Panama mission. Although the] duties ass’ ened tothem. If our venerable ¢ 
friends of ae measure labored hard to confound it with] should be sick, or prevented arriving here to sit upen tl 
the usual diplomatic relations betwen friendly Powers;| Supreme Court Bench, by such a snow storm as we have 
and altho igh the persons nominated were denominated) just witnessed, why, the gentleman’s docti 
‘* ministers,”’ vet they were the representatives of this na-/ hold salary. The President, the head 
tion sent toa * Congress of nations,” which was by pre-| ments, nay, sir, our Senators and Repres 
vious conventional arrangement, by treaties sign d anc gress, we ourselves, must apply the rule to 
ratified, to convene at the isthmus of Panama; and the| make it operate here too. What has been the 
topics for consideration and adjustment were all arranged | of the gentle man himself during the present session’ 
and specifically set forth by the South American repub-| wag unable to attend to his duties here, by sickness 
lics, in the treaties before alluded to. Our ministers then! some time. The people of Rhode Island elected him, 
(more properly representatives, and deputies they re|to be sick, but to attend to their interests on this fl 
called in South America) would have necessarily been! The gentleman has not done it; and why? Becau 
compelled to take e art in those subjects; and, by taking! health would not permit him. And can any man here 
part, it was feared by many of us that we might be com-| so devcid of self-respect, so lost to every feeling 
mitted, as a nation, to enter into any arrangement which a! ciple of a gentleman, as to move, in his place, ‘*t 
majority of those nations might have decided on. There-} the sett] ement of the accounts of Mr. Bunrces, he: 


fore, the representatives of the people here had a rig] n e »wed pay for those days he faled to att 


nay, it was their bounden d luty—to stay, if they could, a ouse on account of sickness?” Would not suc! 

project so novel, so dangerous, ‘and frau ght with unknown! tion, sir, disgrace any man? 

consequences | Be it, says the gentleman, Mr. Randolph was 1 
Yet the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Beners,}| was by no means a suitable person to fill the missio: 

with a know! edge of all those facts, swallowed down that : President ought not to have selected him, &c 

mission, appropriations and all, which cost the Govern-| a refore, he should not be paid. ‘The answer to 

ment near a hundred thousand dollars, but now has be-| sir, that that is a mere matter of opinion; and 


come so fastidious with regard to the ‘* people’s rights,” | nion which the American people, which Europe 
&e., that the regular salary allowed by law to our foreign) terity will entertain of Mr. Kandolph as 
ministers completely choaks him. Sir, I cannot say that! statesman, and an orator, will be * erfecth; 


{ 
h 


this is ‘*straining at a gnat and swallowing a cam but! by any thing said, or to be al in this He ’ 
Udo think it is swallowing a camel and then straining ata family of orators who select their moment for attac] 
gnat. Sir, why isall this? Is it because Mr. Adams re-| he is three thousand miles off. It is matt 
commended the one, and General Jackson the cther fl and it may be of jaundiced opinion As wi 
so, let me read another paragraph or two from the specc! ren tlen an a Rhod de Is land was not fit 
of Mr. Ww ebster, which, no doubt, that gentleman con-! senta 1 Con and that the good peep] 
siders high authority: island al ivenliauan Plantations did thei 
6s The cont dence which ue from us to the Exccutive, | to elect him, and, therefore, he should not | 
an:l from the Executive : ot personal t official) vhat would the answer be’? *° Yo 1, sir, hav 
arlcoastitutional, say WE. has nothin to do with nk any thi ng about 
inlividual kings or dislikings, but results from that divi-| right to judge of that matt Tt, 
son of power among departments, an 0 mutations |} The responsibility rests on 
on the autboritv of e: ich belong to the nature and! This would be the response of the peo] 
frame of our Government.’ and it would be the true response. it i 
ir, has the course of the gentleman fron wde Island) that the constitution has placed the ay poi 
Hu **indiv-dual likings or di: ng he bands of the President and the Senat 
ttake itifwe would. Itis n 
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that they have not done their duty, or have acted impro ‘led. It was in defence of those outfits, salaries, aiul 

















perly in the discharge of their duty, because they are not | constructive journeys, which the member alluded to was 
accountable to us; f es, they are the agents! speaking; and that member was no oth ian the honer- 
: of the people, and responsible alone to em; and should |a le gentleman himself, [Mr. Buners,] who appears so 
they violate the hich trust committed to them, (as in the| horror struck at the idea of our minister at the court of 
case of the Jost administration, ) the people will remedy the | St. Petersburg living fox of that “‘roval city.” 
evil. Sir, the propositions of the gentleman are so absurd, | What does he say in def Adams, or rather as 
and so palpably untenable, as to almost require an apo-|an cxcuse for the large money which Mr. A. 
logy for any argument designed to vefute them; for they|received in one year? et it be remembered, said 
stand refuted on their very face. The object of the dis-| Mr. Burexs, (Lf will not read all, sir,) that Mr. Adams con- 
CUss_ON, Sir, | be mistaken. — Itis vai ily hoped that, | tinued to be minister to Russia, and to d'schurge the duties 





by this course of abuse and vituperation, they will get up| of that station the whole time of + mission to Ghent, to 
a popular excitement against General Jackson; and they | form a treaty of peace with Great Britain. His mission to 
have pounced upon the appointment of Mr. Randolph, be-} Russia continued after the conclusion of the tveaty of 
they; Ghent,” &c 





cause he is unfortunately sick in a distant land, an 








rent,” &c. 
wish to hold the President responsible for the misfortunes}; Task you now, sir, to look at his speech in defence of 
ss } 1,3 q me : ark :¢ + J -¢ _ : rwic 
of Mr. Randolph, because, say they, his health had been| Mr. Adams, and his exorbitant charges for his services, 
) . c 5 . . 7 1 . ‘ * . a 
bad for a series of years, Kc. und his speech charg Mr. Randolph with the high 






Now, sir, if the notions of the friend and partisan of the} crime of sickness, whi 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Mattary] are to be} dolph from chargin: " 
ulopted, and men seleeted for their proximity in strength -d and regulated by law. ‘To bring the charge 
to the horse or the ox, then I: : found it necessary to state, in his 

I pon thi nd upon his responsibility as a 


11} 
was wrong. It would have bee 
: nher 6 that } ther » prelatic : } R ; 1 i 
memoer, that, hithcrto, our relations with hussia ha 





} ? 
says shoukl prevent 3 





. vn eemant aeeiin Tos - 
(sovernment with his Salary, a 





1 a 
ready i 





‘rant you that the President} home upon Mr. 












better, sir, to have taken} piace | s lioor, a 


ne Green Mountain Vermonter, a sheriff of Vermon 





\ ee cir . 
Cs.all ae t 





or a Rio l in, who could have harpooned} been cherished and sustained by a minister 1 he 

aking, or the crat of all the Russias himself,”| court, within the royal city,” Ke. &e. ir 
1 bring him *, if political virtue, political; Adams, his statements are precisel I 

i nation, } tv, sagacious mind, towerin Adams, he says, while upon the peac 

mdiu yual th rich stores of learning, such to discharge the duties of 1 





whole continent of 





ral worth, and high! S$ 





at the two cases. While 








cy inv oO i } ort, ie possession of everv at-| Eur pe Was convul ed with war, thi mighty genius 
} } 1 11 7 -_ ’ c ~ y. a “« 

tribute which dignifies and ennobles men, should be f Napoleon was | ling the crowned heads of that he- 
sh m re at bay, while the dearest interests of our country 





were at stake, and rested, ina great degree, upon the 
































“ was t energy of our ministers at Ghent, and upon a faithful dis- 
qu i charge of their duties, and when all the faculties of their 
‘ 
ni 3; vO 
} it } + 
‘ i vy t 
{ ! 
tions i | 
) 
i i y ‘ 
W 
Lf sir, how the gentleman could possibly shield himself 
l from tis gross, iis palpable ine wistency. Perhaps, sir, 
Lose As hind the ramparts of a ** bald head and grey lo 
, tso. Is any one here ignorant that Mr. R., with 
court, Mi haracter which has always disti hed him, 
Vine frailt r Soeaker, incid t i t | ited States without an if to re- 
f i feel that L have my full share,) are frequently ceive any thing which was not re cular pecifi iy 
errors comin.tted when no better excuse appropriated to his con pet ul 1€ is actually 
‘ © O this may in Eurepe on his own re , le fact, so 
1 Rh is i, | Ma { characteristic of that gentleman, stands as a set-off to this 
»wh { have just read, when 1 have shown him whole debate, the only reference to which, in time to 
n authority which he cannot doubt, which he dure not ‘ , 3 
yt, that that statement had no foundation in fact, and 
¢ 1 } new + 
, su, for the authority. I beg leave to read you 
mn ch is Lin t] e of Representatives 
aloe i Rhod the 15th February,; The gentleman from Rhode Island has also taken it 
aif L iton’s R 4 page| upon hur iseif to stat e last annual message of the 
i llow ing i minister} President ** wasthe production of cabinet ministers, and 
i i of $2, } for travelling a distance of, that no member of this House could, without hazard of 
» irom the city « {f Mexico to J ubaya. This) ] LOly SAY that he believed the President -ompus- 
i } i i Ss ib ect u ter i > n, but the cli- tence ¢ f it = W i he ‘Vv, al », that he did n t 
j tures of the Government had b s’? that his victo were gained, not 
t l, i Me. Adams had 1 p! Lin bol for him? The g leman, no doubt, 
l d:therent ou in t ime y shimself very hgha ithority in cases 
ving i annual seg lary ¢ f $9,000, als< is kind; but, sir, hazardous as it Thay appear to the 
f t { | t] , ng that I bel eve 
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not éity one, but every sentence of the message was com-| Buren with having made. The part of the message r 
posed by Andrew Jac kson. I mean by that, sir, that all!lating to the mission to Russia, the gentleman says, is 
the great and leac ling principles contained in that docu-| ‘fabric wrought in the State De partment, and that Mr 
ment were the suggestions of the President’s own mind. |Van Buren had invented that mission to suit the talents, 
There is no doubt that his cabinet ministers were consult- | &c. of John Randolph.” 

ed; and inany thing which it became necessary to say, which} Sir, since the inventive genius of man first deve loped 
had immediate connexion with either of their depart- | itself--since the days in which the mighty genius of the 
ments, the head of that department would, of courte, be] | great Grecian poet invented the machinery of poets, 
consulted, and their views and wishes attended to, and |brought gods in alliance with mortals--never has suc ‘ 
treated with the deference and respect due to them. This | inv ention as this of Mr. Van Buren’s been heard of. 
he might do, and be as much the author of his message as What, sir! invented a mission that had been invented 
of his victories. But what has this to do with the question |more than twenty years ago, and, in accordance with the 
before us? Nothing, sir. And it only et s the design |original invention, diplomatic intercourse regularly kept 
of getting up this debate. It was not, 


a 


,» to prevent the lup between the Governments ever since! Well may this 


appropriation of the money, but to get an opportunity of|be called the age of mechanics, when such inventions a } 
letting off some of their yellow bile upon the administra-|these are brought forth. If Archimedes had had w her ‘ i 
tion; hoping, perhaps, to get up a popular excitem vent |to set his fulcrum, he could not have surpassed t! i 
which would injure the President in his next election. | vention of the Secretary of State: and if Mr. Van Sire 


And the modus operandi of the gentleman is, to plunder |could only get a model of his own invention, and deposit 
from General Jackson his hard-earned fame; to steal from jit, according to our patent laws, in the Patent Office, he 
him the civic honors he is winning for bienaelf, and with | Sie ce rtainly be entitled to a patent right for the most 
those honors to deck the brow of Mr. Van Buren. And, {novel and extraordins ary invention ever heard of by man 
to do this, he turns tail on himself, and contradicts all the |Sir, I shall push on now to a duty, which isa pain ful one, 
doctrines of the Panama and Tacubaya school. Yes, sir, jbut one made necessary by the course and object of this 
while he denounces the Secretary of State as a Machiavel, |debate. I remarked before, sir, that it was impossi ble 
he makes him the author of all the President’s messages, {disguise the aim and object of the opposition, who “se 
and particularly his last, which has been pronounced by | provoke d this unnecessary and unexpected discussion. It 
the American people to be one of the most able State lis, sir, to induce the people to believe that General Jack- 
papers delivered to Congress since the commencement {son and his friends are regardless of their rights, and 
of the Government. But that may be the reason of the {recklessly squandering their money; and they have taker 
attack onthe message. The people like it; therefore |occasion to remark upon expenditures of the last ad 
some hate it. | ministration, which were denounced as highly improper 
But, sir, the purity and integrity of Gen. Jackson’s | by the republican party then in Congress, whose objec- 
character is so well known and established with the {tions have been subsequently sustained by the American 
American people, that the gentleman is aware he is inv ul. | |pe ople. Sir, as the people, in their high elective cay 
nerable in that part; and the greatest effort of the gentle- | city, had pronounced judgment upon the last administra 
man bas been to make hima fool, an automaton in the |tion, and consigned the men then in powe r to the sh 
hands of a “ Machiavelian” politician, who moves him at \of retirement, | think it would have been better for th 
will. Sir, I do not hesitate to pronounce that more in-|friends to have suffered them and their acts to have 














justice has been done to General Jackson, with regard to | mained undisturbed. But, sir, as they = ve challeng« 
the dictation of his various communications to Congress, | parallel case to this of Mr. Randolph, I will show it the 
than . any great man that our country has produced; I commence, sir, by naming the incited 

and it is the result of two cat ises, operating with equal far-famed, but abortive, Panama mission, which cost t 


|Government something like one hundred thousand 
and great man. One of those causes results fron jlars. The particulars and merits of that mission it 
course pursued by the Adams and Clay party duri {now necessary to mention or discuss. But there w 
last Presidential ele ction. The abuse and slanders pour- |some circumstances connected with thie 


salty to blast the fame of that noble, generous, 





movements of 











ed forth against him by his enemies, will be recollected jof the ministers and the secretary of legation, which | 
by all. Nothi ing that villany could suggest, or baseness }deem it proper to bri ng to the recollect on of genticme 
3 ‘ 
execute, ‘bu t what was sa id and done to ruin the s nding jwh » supported that mission, but who de em the app 
and character of General Jackson. He could neither |ment of ‘anid movements of Mr. Randolph soreprehens:! 
read, write, nor spell, said the party; ar d although so} The nominations of Mr. Anderson, Mr. Sergeant, 


many proofs have been given of his superior intellect and |Mr. Rochester, were confirmed by the Senate on t! 

learning, yet it would not do for the gentleman from | March, 1826. Mr. Anderson, who was our then n 
Rhode bland to re cognise it as the production of Ge neral |: it Bogota, left that place, under his new orders, for | 

Jackson; for that would be giving the lie direct to his party, | nama, and had to wait till he died in the pestilential 

and to what he has, no doubt, said himself. Thercfore, lof Carthagena, while his colleagues wer¢ clectionecring 

it is, that they will allow nothing to General Jackson |the United States. He was, nevertheless, paid, or iis 
re presets atives were paid, an outfit of $9,000: (1 hay 

authority of the gentleman from Rh island for 

ts 0:) and he stated it in his speech m: ode in favor of 

| Poms ett ‘srecening aneu er outfit, who w aS a] PP ointed the 


which is his. 

The other cause I alluded to is, that 
friends, or pretended friends, of General 
looking forward to their own elevation, a1 





take all the credit of General Jackson’s act ;isuccessor to Mr. Anderson. It will be recollected, sir, 
administration, if it will aid their future pros] s |that the Congress of nations adjourned fron: Pana 
fame or himself are nothing to them, unles jmeet at Tacubaya, a place about nine miles distant i 


t |the city of Mexico, where Mr. Poinsett then was, as 


advanced by him or his fame . And thus, sir, is t ) : 
minister, and the gentleman [Mr. Buncers] advoca 


man, honest himself, confiding in his nature 





destroyed by those causes operating in conjunction. His {receiving an outfit of $9,000 for travelling that distance, 
character, sir, is the property of this nation, sacred to the | while he was receiving his salary of $9,000 per 
American people, and ‘* must be preserved.” and which he never travelled; for the vagrant C: 


The gentleman from Rhode Island amused me by a}/was never found, nor ever sat in any town, village, 


5S . i : 
discovery which he has made, and which has only been |parish, whatever. 
exc 1} lhy a ce) ention’’ vhich he charge My \ in! It was not th neht exnedie: thy Mr 4d n \ 
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Clay, to order Mr. Sergeant and Mr. Rochester to r« pair The secret mission of the late Mr. Cook to the l 
to Panama, as originally designed, but kept them at home of ¢ a was remarked upon | {] gentleman from 
for other purposes. ‘The distinguished gentleman who) R - Island, but for what pury , Lam unable to 
occupies this chair (pointing to the seat of Ju lee Hemp-) It certainly could not be to benefit Mr. Clay; for that was 
hill, of Philadelphia) res ened his seat on this floor after an act of the last administratior ch could not | le- 
the close of the first session of the nineteenth Congress. A fended, unles was upon the ground that something was 
successor, of course, had to be elected. The administra-| due and probably promised to Mr. Cook for having ewiven 
tion, as was their custom, started a candidate, and Mr. t that secret and 
Sergeant was the man. ‘The gub: rnatorial election came of the oblication 
on in the same year in the great State of New York, and y to the 
Mr. Rochester was started there. whether it would 

Thus, we , sir, that those two gentlemen, who had t Mr. Cook 

nominated and ratified by the Senate as minister and via the Ha- 
tary of legation to Panama, were kept at home, and} vana, cely t hing there, and was in Illir May, 
the administration candidates before the people, while) having left New York in April 
Anderson was exposed to yellow fever and black vo lhe other member from Rhode Island [Mr. P: 
mit, in Carthae , where he had been recklessly ordered, | | t up the sul ct of J I P] ts, ¢ ly S 
and cruelly left to die! Mire Randolph’s return to London as a cor t t- 

But what is the most extraordinary of all this novel pro-| that transaction. In the first , sir, I have nev \ 
ceeding is, that Mr. Rochester should have been paid his tisfi that th cial agency of Mr. P. v I ry 
salary as secretary of legation to Panama, while he re- rer i hes to Buenos A But, if the in 
mained at home, canvassing for the office of Governor, | port of t patches d led :agency, Mr 
against that truly great and lamented man, De Witt Clin- P. is said 1 » have performed his duty , therefore, 
ton. I say truly great, sir, for if we were now asked to} « it not t paid ~ Mr. Rat 1 
point out his equal, whither should we turn our eyes to! at St. Pet , and } t v1 } nes 
find him? have perf 1, or } { } 33 

But there is another fact connected with this transac- to the { s of this « ‘ ly t 
tion, not very reputable to Mr. Clay, to be sure, but one } | But Mr. Pleasants ne did Bu- 
which I shall here notice. When it was discovered that. « Ayr s, b rave t! pate t h } g 
Mr. Clay had paid Mr. Rochester his salary, not for ( 1, to asca capta 10, I i 
tending the legat it Panama, but for running ag \ t , Mr. | t { } | 
Mr. Clinton in N York, a certain committee of this paid for it. That riefly, I \ : t 
House thought it their duty to inquire of Mr. Clay the) of 1 n r 
reasons why he paid Mr. Rochester. And if re is had \ 1 Mr ] i lon, he left his son, 1 
bee lenty as blackberries, Mr. Clay would } his ( cc of ! I { Govern- 
much better yt to hav rived one; but a reason was call-! n Lng Ml Adar } ] t { 
ed for, and a reason wv given What was it, sir’? Why, ! the 1 <j 1 doll ‘ et f 
it was, said Mr. C., that Mr. Rochester resigned a high} lat lating: ¢ sal s and t i 
judicial office, (judge of the circuit,) for the purty ot} i rs, al ] t s v of : 
accepting t appointment co ferred on him by the Go-! { é Laf s 
vernment, and that he waited the orders of the Govern-} fat Rut t rst is, t - of \ , 
ment to sail, &c.; but as the Government did not think! crats | h mI ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 
proper to rder hm to Panama, it was no fault of Mr. R K 1 , f 1) red ¢ ni P 
and as | been ved of his salary as judge, Mi Wei t cure tl 
Clay thought it but fair that he sh uld be paid his sal ry as ts, Mr. § ker, : ; 
secret Sir, I quote from memory, and therefore do ! ( t re, I 
not p nd to give the precise words of Mr. Clay, but 1 I t Thay ! 

piv » th stance. His letter, however, is on ‘ on SI s | ¢ 
und, if h nisrep nted, his friends can correct . ! \ ( will t 5 

But, sir, the fact turned out to be, that Mr. Rochest f 
had resigned his judgeship some months beft t] I vent to say furth that. { 
pointment had been conferred on him, and in his ] ‘ \ i} loub : = 
resignat s expressly, that his bad health comp 1 lw fA 

him to res and that he was unable to disc] th lis n ‘ : anal 

lutics of ih Yet, Mr. Clay sa l, ne sigt ed h Ow idwritine, will D \ 

judicial st nto accept the office conferred by the Go-! peoy etter th which ha ‘ 

vernment, when the fact was, that he had resigned n ths 5¢ i : I ‘ vest { 

before, | use he was unable to discharge the duties of touted of 

judd Ss tho are facts which cannot be deni { \ , ey 

lea \ omment to others. ; . 
l'o , wit rard to those gentlemen, sir, thes hie rut 

were | t | shortly after their defeat they . ai f 
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his residence there as our minister, and made a tour of} not cne member, cven from a rotten borough, could 

France, or a cor rable part of it; his travel was in-! found, who would not think his independency viol 

duced by an ju vy received in one of his visits; his ab-! insulted by the demand. No Brit'sh minister would das 

‘ was from February till June. to hold such language towards a member of Parl at d 
Che late Gov or Eustis, of Massachusetts, spent the; who had made a motion similar to that which 1 sul , 

] vinter of J 1 » Holland in a small island in’ as has been applied to me in the course of this del 


the South of France, (the island of Hieres, in the Medi-! A gentleman from New York [Mr. CampneLene] c: 


; terranean.) ‘This he did on account of his ill health, and} it a disgraceful motion. I allude not to any thing con- ; 








‘ was no doubt permiited to do so by the Government—| tained in the written speech of that gentleman, th 
i Mr. Adams was our then Scerctary of State, and must} duction of three weeks’ hard labor, and which was « 
; given the permission; but no reduction of his pay|vered yesterday with such graceful gesticulation, 
‘ was asked fo ‘| re her 0 ces, sir, but} much theatrical emotion. The expressions to which 1 I 


e L beheve they hay n generally referred to by gentle-| hide, were used by the gentleman in his first s 
‘ 1 who hay t ‘ this c« Sir, | have, | this business was fresh before the House. 
| perhaps, tres 1] rer than I should have dune, and,}man nods assent. I did not misunderstand 








guage, too, was used by a gentleman who represet 


GTANBERY next rose. Leflore the vote shall be! seif to be the intimate personal and pohtical imen 





tuken « » Cues pending, said Mr. S., I wish! confdential adviser of the Secretary of State. As 





sytem 








; to : \ Ish x ¢ ot charges made againstjcrcetary of State is not entitled to a seat on ’ 
; ‘ seals \ ; leprived of veeaantian San i ‘ te 
: ( t fiutise. | is deprived of an Opportunity of an immediate vind 








I i 1 fur iking out salary Jor the Rus-; when his conduct is called in question, perhaps 
7? Yat ¢ } } ' 
t | CO; rt or « stutati right and fair to hear him by his deputy. A-chars 
! } ‘ 1 ¢ ' } al f J : ‘ ‘ { 
with a 4 es into which this Hous so iugh a source, of so grave a character, as that of | 
‘ | 14, ' +¢ : . 6,i £99 1 
; c ( 3 nmy own responsibilty as a incmberjmitung a ‘* disgraceful’ motion to this House, call 
} . 
: 1 rt n the fj a Situ t 
t n } n Wi 3 ys 1 it | 
‘ a 
i i i ’ 1 I Sst i ( fl * ( 
: t = I ( \ ct ; or iiie Ni at i\ 
¥ ‘ . 
i 1 ; } ‘ < retars Giata atts J 
‘ + 1! 
— c } ( 
; 
3 ‘ Nir i 2 > i 
] ¢ 
- ¢ I ' 4 = ‘ 
‘ft ‘ i all 9 « 
a } t 3 alt I vo 
¢ i ) i for 
; i > rie > 
t i . 9 I ecr 




















’ s ’ . 
t ; | l ol i 
( i ( - ui yt! S of the pre iit i } has 
i » 2 Wi >,8 i as i ip ] its friends to iy it DY toe V 
| < acts of its predecessors. This task mus \ 
t { iM pec ly hamilLating to the honorable g leman { 
i t ? -i North Carolna, who took so c« prcuor part nh ? 
S\t Lhe tate i mstration, tul very 1 ‘ 
sir, if W now re] uy ih as pres lents to yustify anal s 
" \ will | nuit ul present administ iia eC 
a a British minister, with aj wiich | shall principaily rely, and which furnishes me 
‘ t j i would « most ample vindication, occu Lin the British tH 
5 * i | ds <4 Vi- OF Lommori s, inl 17. Itis the motion mac t] il 
nat ( { ple’ y, without|of Commons, by Mr. Lambton, relative to the la 
” . Even wa > abuses ¢ ng’s embassy to Lisbor Vi en 1 
< t i n All i C CcO- Te \ the centien an from Rh ie Isiamed, | M } ‘ 
; ii Who addressed the House this day. wil pivean ‘ 


if ivom 


— 
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of a criminal misapplication of the public money, for the} to show, and | lid prove, that facts s th 
most corrupt private purposes. ‘This was not the first | foundation of tl otion were not ‘ God 
time when this transaction had been made the subject of}it were in the power of Rando] to mak i defer 
discussion. Both within and without those walls, it had|eq liv sat tory h son lemen may have 
been regarded as a measure resorted to purely for the! taken the « ort cde t n fest 
purpose ¢ f supplyi the weakness of the members of} lone c!} ed p | ag Ra h, I de € 
Government, bv calling to their assistance the talents of/it to be understood that | | 1 any 
the right honorable t in, (Mr. C.) talents too useful) hostile feclings towa unm, | ! , : t € 
vieed to languish in obscurity. It had every where been|/is not a member of this H« % $ ily ap- 
serted that th were no public grounds for sending proved of the political course of tl | gen- 
in ambassador to Lisbon after the conclusion of the Pe-Stleman as myself. I have a j t caus 
Nar war; that it was a disgraceful waste of the public! he owned land and negrocs, (v : > 
ionev, and iy to be attmbute »the lowest species jeman from Virginia, |Mr. Cox Ok yin 
if p I barter and intrigue The papers which had!this debate, could discover in \ ' 
been laid upon the table of the House, fully proved that| was founded on higher cons:derat ! for 
he mission to Lisbon was undertaken with no prospect of| daring, in the worst of time t this 
dvantage tot ! t of this country in its polit eal or! { 4 gardless of t ‘ i ; 
commercial relations, but with a view solely to the politi-! and honesty never failed to receiy : ‘ ‘ 
il, and he t almost say commercial advantares of} phants of the day 1 adi ] ot 
he i rs ] —and, for these sinister obiccts, | blind!v follow his 1 » whe | y t 
sé af u to tl burder of the people, pi neipl s which bro t ther | Ane ¢ 
ly { tl | supportable | reason, sir, for my admiratic that ; 
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rise to pronounce a eulogium either on the Secretary of} I admit that, in the present agitated state of Europe, it 
State, or the minister to Russia. This task had already; would be highly proper that we should have a minister 
been sufficiently performed by their friends. Neither did| actually residing at St. Petersburg, and I regret exceed. 


> 


he rise to assail the motives, or to attack the character, of| ingly that Mr. Randolph’s health did not enable him to re 
any gentleman upon that floor. Such a course had never} main in that city. But who could have predicted, at the 
been, and he trusted would never be, pursued by him. | time he left this country, that such a necessity would hav. 





He rose, very briefly to state his own reasons for voting |existed? Europe was then tranquil: she was reposing in 
against the amendment under consideration. peace. There was no precursor of the approaching storm, 

Judging from the discussion of the question on all sides| unless it was the stillness which portends the earthquake. 
of the House I 


be led to suppose that some of|'The madness and folly of a single despot have aroused the 
the best settled princi 


j 
1 











36f constitutional law had been} people of that continent to vindicate their rights; and | 
abandoned, and that, after an experience of more than|trust in God they may never lay down their arms until the 
forty years, we ar | left in doubt and uncertainty as| liberties of each of its nations shall be secured by con 
to the powers which the constitution confers on the Ex-| tutional charters. 

ecutive branch of thi vernment. Onthissubject, that} When Mr. Randolph sailed, the President could not 
instrument is so plain, th read. It}have foreseen any of these events. Our relations with 
confers upon the Pr s, by and] Russia had always been of the most stable character. ‘he 








with the advice and con exclusive | al ce of our minister from that court, during the incl 
power of making tr und ap-| mency of the winter months, could not have operated to ou 
pointing public 1 treaties. Both| judice, in the then existing state of things. Under 











the minister a yexistence, with-| impressions, was it improper for the President to 
out th ency , of this House. | give to Mr. Randolph a contingent permission to leave 
tl oO] ave entrusted, and, inj ** temporarily his post, for the advantage of a more genial 
my opinion, % oreign relations to the! climate,” in case he should discover that his health was 
President a ple, and not to this] not sufficiently vigorous to endure the severity of a Rus 


House, are they directly responsible for the properexecu-| sian winter? And yet this circumstance has been seized 
upon for the purpose of making a most bitter and violent 

tepresen-| attack upon the present administration. 
ropriations for carry-| But, said Mr. B., the original motion has been chang 








talives ©c ¢ t 1 
in ities { ses, we vote the out-! with the approbation of the mover; and now, instead of 
fits and salar of our forei; inisters; yet, it is equally} merely depriving Mr. Randolph of his salary, it contains a 
certain that we i 1, and constitutional! general provision depriving all the foreign ministers of the 
obli n to y necessary for these| United States of their salaries for any portion of t me they 
purposes. Ido not say that extreme cases may not exist,|shall be absent from the country to which they may be 
in which it would be our duty to refus appropria-| sent, no matter for what cause. The provision is general 


s the supreme law; and|in its terms; it makes no exceptions; what, then, is its na 











if their 1 » endangered by any trea-|ture? The salaries of our public ministers to England, 
t any miss | yme the duty of this} France, and Russia, are notoriously inadequate for thei 
I constitutional obligat s,/ support. Indeed, it has now come to this, that no mar 
‘ purpose of preserving the republic from danger. | having a family, unless he is wealthy, can afford to accept 

ki such a case ever occur, it will make a precedent) any one of these three missions, without danger of being 

for f. Lthink no gentl n will con that it exists! ruined in his circumstances. In opposition to every prin- 
on the present occasion. ciple of our Government, no poor man who is prudent 

It is not my purpose either to applaud or to « ure} would accept either of these stations. 
{ »pointment of Mr. Randolph as min r to Russia.| A minister thus sent abroad, is equally liable to sickness 





He was regularly appointed to this station by t Presi-| with all other men. We know not what a day or an hot 
nt and t S te. To them, and to tl 1 alone, it be- y bring forth. He may leave this country in the most 











1 yud of his chara rand « lificat Bb And] vig is health, and, after his arrival at the place of his 
wha 3 en said in this d te, t -; destination, he may be prostrated in a moment by sick- 
* that t nemination of Mr. R lolpbh was} ness, or his health may be impaired in the public service 
t \ f President himself, and sprit ng@| by severe and close attenticn to the duties of his mission. 

from the suggestion of his own mind Chis nomi-| Under such circumstances, it may become absolutely n 
, thus 0 » reccived the approbation of the Senate. | cessary, for the restoration of his health, that he should 
from their secret journal, which} since been! for a short time leave the count Should this amend- 

, that, in that body, there was not ever livision| ment prevail, it will deprive a minister of his salary di 
) q » dihave angehtto infer that the Pre ng the time that he absents himself, merely for the pur- 
’ mously approved bv t Sen- se of recruiting his health, even although his constitu- 
t es not appear that there was one dissent-| tion may have been shattered by his laborious and anxious 
Wh this be the fact or not, I cannot tel}, |cndeavors to serve his country. The means of subsist- 
i \ eve! ! any communication with any) ence will thus be withdrawn from him, at the very time 
$e) ul the su "| when necessity will compel him to incur the greatest ex- 
{ i ( , shall we withhold the mo-! pense. Is it possible that this House will evcr sanction 
> cessary to pay the salary of the minister thus ap-|so unjust a principle? Such a principle has never even 
poil | Shall we 1 this m n to Rr , which | been suggested in the past history of our country. Shall 
long establi 1 with creat ‘ ) the | We now adopt so unjusta provision, and apply it to all min- 

because we do not approve t luct of the ters, under all circumstances, merely because at the pr 

nt ister He is responsible for } ct to nt time we may be dissatisfied with Mr. Randolph’s a 

Pi nt, and the President hit If is sponsible to | sence from the Russian court? I cannot believe that 
t American people. From that respons ty it is not! proposition will receive the sanction of any conside1 
ik r constitut } } fer-| portion of this House 
i of Rey el ‘ any ywer to ar Vir. BATES, of Massachusetts, d, I perceiv 8 
iy t ‘ they y t Iissat d' the intention of the House to tak« 
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upon which I place my objections to the provision of the 
bill which is now under consideration, and, of course, 
upon which I shall vote for the amendment. And, in the 
first place, I wish it to be understood that I have nothing to) 
do with the minister. I leave him to the commentaries 
and the eulogies of others. My objections rest upon an- 
other basis altogether. 
Nor am I opposed to a mission to Russia. Quite the con- 

trary. And if the Committee of Ways and Means will so 

change the phraseology of the bill, as to make the appro- 
priation general, for the support of a minister, or mission 
to Russia, it will stand well enough. The responsibility, 
in relation to this mission, will be left where it belongs, 
and where it ought to remain, upon the Executive, unaf- 
fected by the doings of this House. But the bill in terms 
makes an appropriation to pay ‘‘ the salary of the minister 
to Russia.” Who is the minister to Russia? Mr. Ran- 
dolph. It is, therefore, a distinct, specific provision to 
pay his salary, and the salary of his successor, I admit, 
should one be appointed within the year. But, in my 
view, it recognises, and confirms, and justifies s all the pro-| 
cc edings of the Executive in relation to this mission. _ Sir, 
can this be doubted? Should a question arise as to the 
legality of this mission, or the expenditures of the Govern- | 
ment in support of it; and such question may arise--would 
not thi is House be estopped by its own act from que stioning 
either? With the knowledge of all the facts as to the ori-| 
gin and progress of this mission, or the means of know-| 
ledge within its power, we order the outfit and salary to 
be paid. This is an authority to the Executive, and it 
confirms and justifies his acts. Whatever doubt there 
might have been about it, had no objection been taken, | 
yet, if Congress now refuse to interpose a clause to pre-| 
vent the objectionable implication, it seems to me that it| 
is inevitable. Now, sir, I will not confirm by my vote the} 
proceedings of the Executive in regard to this mission 

i cannot reconcile it to my sense of duty to sanction, even 
indirectly, what, in my conscience, I believe to be a dan- 
gerous innovation in the practice of this Government. 
Wherein, I will state presently. 

Sut we are here met with the ot bjection that this ques- 
tion ought not to be raised upon an appropriation bill; that 
it is irregular, unpar liamentary. The gentlemen who 
make the objection do not te Il us how it can be raised in| 
any other w ay in time to meet the exige ncy. 

ell us this is not the way. 
aa n. Sir, there is none. If this is not the way, then 
this House is reduced to the slavish condition of the Com- 
mons of Henry VIL, and our only business here is to vote 
the supplies. It is not so, sir. When an appropriation 
is demanded, this House has aright to look at the ob- 
ject; if it approves, to grant; if not, to withhold. This is 
the old Whig principle, which this House will be slow to 
give up. When the Executive acts within his constitu- 
tional sphere, and according to the 


to interfere. 

In such a case, I 
plies. 
too far to say that this House is bound to vote the supply 
notwithstanding. ‘This brings us to the question whether 
on the part of the Executive this mission can be sustained 
and justified upon the constitutional and established 
usages of this Government. I say it cannot. And, in the 
first place, the object of the appointment, it seems to me, 
was not solely for the benefit of the people, nor in any 
way for the public good. Nor can I approve of the man- 
ner of the appointment. Who can doubt what the un- 
derstanding was between the minister and the Executive 
before his nomination to the Senate, the extent and boun- 
daries of which, events have since indicated? He was au- 
thorized to do precisely what he has done, a3 much so as 
fhe had had in his pocket a hcense under the seal of the 

Vou. Vit 1. 


admit our obligation to vote the sup- 
But when the Executive does not, it is going quite 
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Baseutive for his every act. 


'communicated to the Senate? 


They only 
If there be another, let it be 


established usages of} 
the Government, it does not become this House in any way 
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T his i is fairly inferrible from 
the facts that the minister would not be likely to violate 
his instructions; that no intimation has been given that 
he has done it; that the President who introduces the 
subject into his message, admits that he had lhberty to act 
at discretion, without a suggestion that he had abused it; 
and, more than all, he is not recalled. This puts the seal 
of the administration upon his acts, and appropriates and 
stamps them as its own. Such was the understandin 
then, between the Executive and the minister. Was this 
Had it been, it is impos- 
sible the nomination could have been confirmed. If, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bucuanan,] the Senate was unanimous, it must have been 
through ignorance of this fact. It was then an appoint- 
ment according to the forms of the constitution, defeating 
the purpose of it. Nor can I sanction by my vote the con- 
duct of the Executive in relation to this mission. I deny 
the pew er of the President to dispense with the services 
of a public minister, and tg release him from his obliga- 
tions to the United States, continuing his mission and his 
salary. The occasional recess, even of our ministers 
abroad, is matter of indulgence, not right. Or, ifthe Ex- 
ecutive has the power, I affirm that here was an abuse of 
it. Hitherto, only ten or fifteen days in Russia! In the 
present condition of the world, and our relations to it! 
Not an accidental, an unanticipated absence, as intimated, 
but as certain when the minister left the country as it is 
now—too probable at least to be justified. 

I say, therefore, in conclusion, that the conduct of the 
E.xecutive in these particulars was unconstitutional, and 
a dangerous innovation which I am not prepared to 
sanction. It is upon these grounds I place my vote, and 
not upon any objection to the minister or mission; and at 
| this hour I content myself with simply stating them. 

Mr. ARCHER then rose to address the House; but, to 
1| give him a better opportunity than the lateness of the 
hour now permitted, 

| Mr. BARRINGER moved an adjournment; and 
The House adjourned. 


| Wepnespay, Fesnvarry 9, 
THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


| REPORTS OF 
The resolution to print six thousand copies of the reports 
|of the majority and minority of the Judiciary committee, 
lon the subject of the repeal of the 25th section of the 
| Judiciary act of 1789, being again taken up for considera- 
tion, 
| Mr. CRAWFORD said: To address this House upon 
|the subject-matter, of two reports, on a proposition to 
print them, and to sustain the one, or impugn the other, 
would be alike irregular and unprofitab le. Ican have no 
disposition to spe ‘ak to a settled quest on, and particularly 
to one that has been decisively settled, but have risen for 
a special purpose, which shall be accomplished in brief 
space. When this resolution was under consideration two 
days ago, the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
complained of the demand made for the pre- 
viot 1s que stion, on the rejecti jon of the bill for the repeal of 
the 25th section of th > judi ciary act of 1789, reported by 
a committee of meine that gentleman isa member. | beg 
leave to say to hin and to the House why I made it. I 
hope, although L have been here but a short time, it is 
unnecessary for me to that nothing was further 
from my thoughts than to show the slightest disre spect to 
any member of this honorable body. I was, in due par- 
liamentary course, exercising a right which belonged to 
me, and which I then thought, and now think, duty re- 
| quired me to use, against a bill that involved considera- 
tions of the first impression, and presented a question, 
upon the decision of which the best interests of the coun- 
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that shall cut off the 25th section of the judiciary act fro 
our code, will inflict a fatal wound upon the charter 

our common rights. 
could prevent it, to allow these States to be agitated ar 
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The constitution is as broad as the law, and the stroke | ed by the will antl opinions of their constituents. The 


mj honorable member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crawronrp| 
of| supposes that it would be highly improper to investicat 


I was, therefore, unwilling, if 1] or agitate a subject of this character, as it would be the 


id | means of awakening i inquiry among the people; and pene ce, 


distracted, even for a day, by the sup position that any jin all probability, produce all ov er the country an exci 


doubt existed on this vitally important subject. If it w 


as|ment against the court. This was a laudable oppariti mn 


debated, it appeared to me that anxieties and tormenting} to a measure of so much importance, and well deserve 
apprehensions, during the discussion at least, would enter/the admiration of an intelligent, free, independent, 


into the minds of many, and that the very fact of its bei: 
argued would imply that the issue was doubtful. Had 
been so—still more, had it been adverse to my wishes, 
should have de plore d it as the greatest political evil b 


ng | sov ereign people. The motives which influe eed the 
it} course of the honorable gentleman, strange as it may ap- 
I| pear, led other gentle men to vote against the discussion 

ut} of the bill. To submita proposition for the due deliber 


one. I did not believe it was so, or that it would so result, | tion of the people of this Union, appears, in the eyes of 


and desired that an immediate 


decision might be had-—| the aristocracy of the country, and even by some whio cali 


that the sense of its representatives should be made known | themselves republic: ans, a subject of censure rather than 


to the nation without delay. 


| commendation. Those who consider themselves superi: 


In addition, and perhaps it operated more than any|to the people, are always jealous of any measure th 


other consideration that impelled me to the 
sued, I hold some parts of our politica! fabric to be 
sacred a character, that they are injured by familiarit 


They ought not to be touched with an intention to de stroy | community. 


them. You cannot but lessen their sanctity bv h: 
them. Of this desc 





tion of it, sanctioned as they have been, and 
years’ action, and tl 
if this subjec 

is the accepted time,” 

the residue of the session will not afford suffici 
for the considerateness and gravity of reflec 


1¢ approbation of the c oul itry. Beside 
! 


ent spac 


are briefly the reasons w hich actuated me 

were an to all; to myself they are perf 

In regard to e proposed printing of thr 

now enl: 

perceive the nec 
} 








t, seeing that copies of bo 


ss.ty for i ge thi I 


reports have been multiplied, and are multiplying, by all| peached, nor will it be ee on this occasion; yet it 


the newspapers of the day; but as many honorable ge 


tlemen th i differently, ‘and especially as the minori 
h 


desire that the resolution should pass, [ will cheerful 


Id my own opinion, and vote for it. 
Mr. DANIEL, 
motion now under consideration was of ordinary occt 
rence, and assumed importance only from the fact t! 


4 : 7 
ymmended by the report did not recei 





the easure recom 


from this House that consideration to wh ch it was entitled | instantly made the w atchword, and every yelper of : 
by its merits, by the principles it involved, and by the 


decp and pervading interest which it had excited in t 


community. It may not be strictly in order, said Mr. ] 


to debate the merits of a report on a motion to print, but! twenty-fifth section of this judiciz 


I 
the reasons necessary to sustain the mo 
be urged with propriety. 


that may have found its way into the statute book, or 

















ndling| up to them as the pure fountain of power. 
iption are the constitution, and the|error into which many distinguished individuals hav: 
particular law now in our view, which is but an eae ; 
, by forty | gence and sagracity. 


and, if it were in oth r respects, | have alluded. 


tion which} they are opposed. 
all should and would bring to such a debate. These, si 
I wish they 
ctly so. 
thousanc 
reed ni six thousand copies, s, | confess I don 


of Kentucky, then rose, and said, the | second reading, that a union of this character took plac 


tion may, howeve 
In order to correct any abus 





course I pur-| would tend to reduce them toa hovel: cota oo source of 


all legitimate authority in this count: Mr. D. said h 

y.| had every confidence in the virtue oak inte mice of the 
He had been taught from his infancy to look 
The great 
a-| fallen, is not placing a proper estimate on their intell 

This error attaches itself with great 
force to those gentlemen who have opposed the repeal of 


st is to be discussed, I do not believe ‘*now|the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act to which | 


i} They have no confidence in the peop 


ce|and are afraid to submit to them any proposition to which 
Why this apprehension’ Is it be 
believe, if submitted to the judgment of the 
people, that the decision will be against them? Or is it to 
be ascribed to an overweening vanity that the agents know 
1,{more than the principals’? ‘To such public servants let it 
ot} be said, that, in their hands, the republic is not secur 

th} The motives of members of this House are not to be im- 


r, |} cause they 


n-| may be said, and said truly, too, that in this House there 


ty|are three parties, and, by aunion between any two, a 
ly | measure proposed by the other can easily be defeate a. | 


| was clearly perceivable, when the bill was rejected on its 


ir-|and it was manifest to every observer, that the object ot 


iat | its rejection was to operate against a distinguished ind 


vel vidual of the South. Disunion and sone sage were 





ticular cast immediately joined in the cry. But Sinn nove 
he} ment shall be noticed more fully here: ifter 

).,| Mr. D. said he would now ne a cursory view of t! 
ry act, and compar 
r,| provisions with those laid down in ihe constitution of th 
| United States. ‘The section is as follows: 

o| **A final judgment, or decree, in any suit, inthe higher 








the adm‘nistration of the Government, let facts and argu-! courts of law and equity of a State in which a decision in 
ments be submitted to the people; they are the rightful] —— could be had, where is drawn in question the va 
judge ; and let them determine, witl vidence before | lidity ol a treaty or statute of, or authe rity ex ‘ reised 1 i 
then ra particular law, as ction of a law, or any|the United States, and the decision is against their val a vs 
administration, should : repeal d, modified, | or where is drawn in qt iestion the validity of a statute of, 
Their decisions cn all these subjects are,}or authority exercised under the United States, and th 
cae has their representatives on this} decision is against their validity; or w! is drawn in qu 
vy gentlemen in this House feel the full wei htit on the validity of a statute of f, oran authority exer i 
ponsibility; and although all are honorable men, | under any State, on the ground of their being repugnant 
yet it would seem (and in this ight alone can the people | to the constitution, treaties, or laws of the United states, 
view it) the rejection of the bill recommended by the | and the decision is in favor of their validity; or whe is 
report, before the period had arrived at which it could be | drawn in question the construction of any clause of U 
discussed, and its merits laid before the public, was an} constitution, or of a treaty or statute of, or commis 
attempt to stifle the investigation of a subject of great| held under the United States, and the decision is against 
national importance—a subject about which the whole|the title, privilege, or exemption, specially set up or 
country felt a deep interest, an d demanded informati claimed by either party under such clause of the s 
i Ds said he had net supposed that a subject of} stitution, treaty, statute, or commission, may be re-ex 
nitude would d hat e been so lightly passed over by|am‘ned, and reversed or affirmed, in the Supreme Ceurt 
ha n 


oliticians who pr fess to re: a and be gov ern-| of the United States, 


upon aw rit of error, the citau 
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being signed by the chief justice, or judge, or chancellor | 
of the court rendering or passing the judgment or decree 
complained of, or by a justice of the Supreme Court of| 
the United States, in the same manner, and under the} 


same regulations, and the writ shall have the same effect 

as if the judgment or decree complained of had been | 
rendered in a circuit court; and the proceedings upon the | 
reversals shall also be the same, except that the Supreme 
Court, instead of remanding the cause fora final decision, 
as before } d, may, at their discretion, if the cause 
shall have been once remanded before, proceed to a final 
decision of the same, and award execution. But no error | 
shall be —— as a ground of reversal in any such case as 
, ——- such as appears on the law of the record, 
2 mediately respects the beforementioned question | 
of validity, or construction of the said constitution, trea- 
ties, statutes, commissions, or authorities in dispute.” 

It will be seen that this section vests in the Supreme 
Court of the United States the right of judging in the last 
resort, of confirming rsing the decision of the State 
courts, in all cases, civil and criminal, which may have 
been submitted to their adjudication. The tremendous 
power embraced in this section designates the particular 
hich the Supreme Court may take juris 
not lessen the evil of which the 

it to complain. Indeed, it isa power 
which draws within its vortex nearly every case that 
may, in the last resort, be decided by the State tribunals. 
By this section, the States are deprived of the right of de- 
terminin 
to the Supreme C 


of power in the fe 
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x on their own powers, and are made subordinate | 
urt of the United States. The division 
leral constitution is intended to guard 
ty of the States bei reduced to the 

rs to that which was created by their} 
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own voluntary choi The powers delegated by the 
States to the General Government wer » be 
adjudicated t nal organized for tl se by 
WCC il the y This tribur il, SO tara | by 
power a | r t l, ! pend t of the 1 als, 
dt State t mals mae ident of it; f on 
its OW! vility, and in the sphere of its own | giti 
rate authority. ‘I render the powers dele gated by the 
States | ! and sovereign, and for the States at 
the same time to iin their sovereign and independent 
character, were questions of delicate and de: p considera- 
tio yt of the constitution of the United States 
The cons s of the States toratify the constitution of 
t Unitec ates, and partic larly the convention of Vir- 
ginia, composed, as it was, of her most disti 
tatesmen, « cted to its ratification, because 
] \ oi » es were not reserved by an express 
c} To obviate this objection, it was urged, and not 
without success, that, at the first formation of such an in- 
strument, perfection cor Id not be expe cted; but tl ne 
da should apprehended by the State rights men, 
as the c tution could be amended at any time, when 
exp ence sho st the propriety of such id- 
ment it wv velieved by many of the sages of tl LV, 
t the constitution was sufficiently explicit, without an 





which the 


express cla to h usurpations of the Go- 
ver ent yust o1 » distinct and sep te de- 
partments were formed, and the powers and jurisdictions 
belo r to each were limited by different boundaries. 
lo the juc iry department of the Government were 
allotted the power a | jurisdiction necessary and propel 
to rer rthe Government perf a gut, said Mr. D., the 
| } 


ority from advocates of supreme 


power in the courts of the United States justified them- 
1 ' 


selve 1 enacti the 25th section of the judiciary act 
1 ! Tc on Saal 
alluded to, | be found in the third article of the consti- 
tTutio as j 


al power of the United States shall be vest- 
ed in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 


«The judic 
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‘ the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
‘ hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
‘times, receive for their services a compensation, which 
‘ shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 
‘ The judicial power shall extend to all cases in luw and 
lity arising under thisconstitution, the laws of the Unit- 


‘ 


“en 


i ¢ ; ; 
| * ed States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, un- 
| 


‘ der their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
© oth 


er public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admi- 


ralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party; to controversies be- 
tween two or more States; between citizens of different 
« State S; the 
erants of land under different 
State and the thereof; and 
* States, citizens, and subjects. 

*¢In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
‘ters, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdi 
€ tion. the Supreme 

Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
f; with such exceptions, and under such regula- 


: } 
* tions, as the Congress shal 


* 


. 


between citizens of same State 


claiming 


States; 


citizens 
bj 
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In all the cases before mentioned, 


make. 

ial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
such trial shall be held in the 
hall have been committed; but 
committed within any State, the trial shall be 


may by law have 


‘ment, shall be by jury; an 
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authorizes a writ of errur to b prosecuted from t deci- 

sion of the supreme court of a State to the Supreme 

Court of the United States. The judicial power of the 

United States is vested in ones p! rt, and in such 

inferior cou! $s Congress may 11 i t me o n 
establish; andt Supreme Court shall have appellate 

jurisdiction, and, in some specified cases, shail have origi- 


late Jurisdiction refers to the 
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inferior courts established by Congress, and not the infe-| that the lessons of prudence dictated to the framers of 


rior courts of the States. This doctrine, if successfully 

maintained, would prostrate every vestige of the sove-| 
reignty of the States. Their ability to keep the General 

Government in the proper sphere of its action would be 

taken away, and the State Governments left at the mercy 

of a splendid consolidated Government. This singular state 

of things would exist; the Government intended as one of 
limited specific powers, would become one of general un- 
limited authority, beyond the possibility of control. The 

power of judging of its own authority, as well as that of 
the States, assumed and maintained. What other powers 
are there in a Government which has any pretensions to 
sovereignty’? It should be borne in mind, that all Govern- 
ments are subordinate, and that they are only mace sove- 
reign by the sovereign will of those by whom they have 
been established. In this point of view the General Go- 
vernment is subordinate to the States; itis subject to their 
will and discretion. They can alter, change, or modify it. 

The power of judging of the General Government, in a 
great measure, belongs to the State Governments, be- 
cause the Government was formed by the States in their 
sovereign capacity. It is true, the General Government 
has the power of judging in certain matters submitted to 
it by the forms of the constitution of the United States; 
and this judgment is final and obligatory on the indivi- 
duals concerned. For example, the President of the 
United States has the authority to decide whether an indivi- 
dual convicted of a high crime by the judgment of a 
court, should be pardoned or not. Here the judgment of 
the President should be final. 
authority to decide whether they will pass a certain bill, 
and the President possesses the power of putting his veto 
on them after Congress has passed them. These are pro- 


the constitution the importance of limiting its action, 


while they retained to the States all that was necessary to 
enable them to maintain their authority and independence. 
In the estimation of the States, their rights were not suf- 
ficiently secured. Dissatisfaction arose on this subject 
among the people, and sundry amendments were proposed 
and adopted, which were the result of this dissatisfaction, 
Two of them bear on the judiciary act under considera- 
tion. They are as follows: 

*“ The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
‘constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
‘served to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
‘* The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
‘construed to extend to any suit, in law or equity, com- 
‘menced or prosecuted against one of the United States, 
‘or by a citizen or subject of any foreign State.” ‘These 
amendments were adopted long after the passage of the 
judiciary act of 1789, and show very clearly that they had 
for their object this independence of the States. The 
latter amendment appears, from the journals of Congress 
and the message of the President, to have been finally 
acted upon and adopted on the 8th of January, 1798. 
These amendments, whatever doubts may have existed 
before, must settle the question as to the unconstitutionality 
of the 25th section of the judiciary act. That provision 
of the constitution is not perceived, which authorized 
Congress to pass an act permitting a writ of error to be 
prosecuted from the State courts to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I know, said Mr. D., that it has been 
drawn from that part of the constitution which declares 
that the constitution of the United States, the Jaws made 
in pursuance thereof, and treaties made by the authority 
of the United States, should be the supreme law of the 


per exercises of the respective authorities granted to Con-|land. This, he said, was a declaration that the constitu- 
gress, and the Executive of the Union, by the States. |tion, laws, and treaties of the United States, should be su- 
The judiciary of the United States has the authority to|preme; and the courts of the United States, and also the 
decide on all cases submitted to it under the express pro-} courts of the States, in their adjudications, should so con- 
visions of the constitution of the United States, and by the |sider them; but that it confers any jurisdiction on the 
Jaws made in pursuance thereof. The decisions are final, |courts not previously given, is positively denied. It is 
and cannot be disturbed, because they are made under aj|true that the judicial power shall extend to all cases 
proper exercise of delegated powers. But suppose these | arising under the constitution, the laws of the United 
different departments were to take upon themselves the |States, &c.; but this can only be understood as applying 
exercise of authority not delegated by the constitution;|to courts which were to be organized under the constitu- 
where then is the rightful remedy’ Who is to judge of|tion, and not to the tribunals of the States. The judic.al 
the infraction of the constitution? Those who have violat-| power of the United States was not vested by the con- 
ed it?) Or will you refer the matter back to the creating | stitution in the State tribunals: it was vested in one su- 
power, and let them decide whether the constitution has!preme court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may, 
been violated or not? It is rare that a case of this charac-|from time to time, ordain and establish. Did Congress 
ter will occur; but when it does, it is proper that the] ordain and establish the supreme courts of the diilerent 
principle should be applied. In the State Governments! States? Or were they, by anact of the National Legisla- 
the remedy is at hand, and the people are secure from|ture, made inferior courts’? or could they be so made by 
any injury that may result from a wanton violation of the |any legislative act of the General Government? The su- 
constitution, by their frequent elections. Besides, the! perior court of a State isasmuch supreme as the Supreme 
operations of the Government are under their immediate} Court of the United States. 
control. They pass judgment instantly on the acts of|the other; each has its limits assigned; and the one can- 
their representatives, or those of the Executive, or the|not coerce the other to the performance of its duty. The 
judiciary. The State Governments were created directly |Supreme Court of the United States cannot compel the 
by the people, and all violations of the fundamental prin-| tribunals of a State to respect its mandates. ‘The su- 
ciples of the Government are submitted to their decision. | preme court, it is true, may, if it chooses, refuse to per- 
The General Government was formed by the States, and; mit their clerk to certify their record to the Supreme 
should be subject to the same principles, and the same|Court of the United States. A writ of error could not 
rules of interpretation. Mr. D. said that no Government/then be prosecuted. These facts show now entirely fal- 
nor individual could be sovereign, without the power of}lacious is the idea that the supreme court of a State is 
judging and determining on its own acts. \inferior, in relation to the Supreme Court of the United 

In relation to the State and General Governments, each | States. The judges of a State are as competent to decide 
is sovereign and independent of the other; but not so in| on the constitution, laws, and treaties of the United Siates, 
relation to the creative power. It is a solecism in politics, jas the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
to maintain that a Government is independent of the|Those who do not admit that the State courts possess this 
power that creates it, or that the greatest despot on carth | qualification, must pay a poor compliment to the States, 
is independent of the people. ‘Yo them Governments and the intellect of their judges, when they yield to the 
and despots owe their allegiance. ‘he operations of the Congress of the United States the power to make the su- 
General Government are so far removed from the people, preme court of a State an inferior tribunal. his exer- 


Each acts independent of 
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cise of power, if authorized by the constitution, would be| question, the decisions of the State tribunals are adopted 
highly improper, and could only be resorted to on the/as the rule of decision for the Supreme Court of the 
supposition that the judges of the State are either incom-| United States. To this rule there has never been any 
petent or corrupt. complaint. It has, on the contrary, been approved by 
The minority of the committee have placed it on the|the American people. The fears apprehended by the 
ground that the judges of a State are corrupt, and, there-| minority vanish at the touch. The jealousy that the 
fore, are not to be trusted. They say that a State might | States may pass laws to prevent the collection of the re- 
pass laws to prevent the collection of the revenue, or to| venue, is idle and ridiculous. Do they know that the 
seize on the lands belonging to the United States; and| Federal Court exercises the power of preventing any in- 
that the courts of the States would enforce those laws, re-|terference by the States with the affairs that properly 
gardless of the oath taken to support the constitution of| belong to the General Government, independent of the 
the United States. In that constitution, the laws and|25th section of the judiciary act? When the Legislature 
treaties of the United States are made the supreme law lof Kentucky passed a law to tax the Bank of the United 
of the land, and the judges of the States are bound|States, an injunction was granted and sustained by the 
thereby. Can it be supposed by any rational man, that | Federal Court to prevent its operation, and the law de- 
the framers of the constitution ever contemplated an en-|clared null and void. If the Legislature of any of the 
croachment on the sovereignty of the States, such as|States should pass a law to punish an individual who takes 
would reduce them to mere petty corporations, or to per-jupon himself the collection of the revenue, the courts 
petual inferiority, annihilating at once every vestige of;would, on application, declare the law a nullity. This 
their sovereignty and independence? It is the opinion of | power, although exercised by the court, Mr. D. said, was, 
some very distinguished men and jurists, that the judges|in his judgment, a violation of the 11th amendment of the 
of the Supreme Court of the United States have no au-|constitution of the United States. But this exercise of 
thority to declare the law of a State unconstitutional. | power is not so alarming as the exercise of power by vir- 
This duty was to be performed bythe State tribunals; and {tue of the 25th section, because it strikes directly at the 
the courts of the United States ought to take their deci-| root of State sovereignty, and levels it with the dust. The 
sion as evidence of what the statute is, and its effects. If|repeal of this section, however, was scarcely determined 
this course had been pursued, no collision would ever have }on by the committee, before the majority was assailed in 
arisen between the State and federal authorities; but a/ail the forms of newspaper slang and virulence by the pros- 
different practice has prevailed, and collision after colli-|tituted tools of the old federal party. The writing editor 
sion has been the result. In some instances, the Federal |of the National Journ#®—the putrid offal of Piecadilly— 
Government, the harmony of the country, has been shak-j|casts his mite of nauseous verbi: into the common 
en to its very centre by these collisions. Nearly every |reservoir of slander. Mr. D. said he knew but little of 
State in the Union has had her sovereignty prostrated—/the private history of this individual, nor was it neces- 
has been brought to bend beneath the feet of the federal | sary in order to lead to a just estimate of his character. 
tribunal. It is time that the States should prepare for the| His appearance is sufficient to condemn him. His face 
worst, and protect themselves against the assaults of this} would accuse and convict him of the most infamous crime 
gigantic tribunal. It is useless to disguise the fact. The|in the calendar, which involved only the meaner and more 
national tribunal, sustained and supported as it is, stops at|grovelling passions of its committal. Even while he is 
nothing to obtain power. Its jurisdiction is daily increas-| moving about, he is constantly casting about him a quick 
ing, and will continue to increase till the tribunals of the | 
States, and the States themselves, shall have been robbed | 
of all their original jurisdiction. 









sinister glance of the eye, as if in expectation every mo- 
ment of being arrested by the high constable of London, 


Courts, at all times, and| to make atonement for some felonious er burg] 





arious of- 





in all countries, have sought to enlarge their jurisdiction, | fence, that required not the exercise of manly courage, 
and have succeeded in the same proportion as the people| but cunning and dexterity. nother worthy editor of 


have become supine and careless of their rights. In Eng-| Virginia, distinguished only for the infame 
land, the court of king’s bench, the court of common) his crimes, through every stage of his exis 
pleas, and the court of exchequer, were courts of limited| puling days of his boyhood down to the pres: 


IS Notoriety of 
ce, from the 


t 


t time. hae 
nt me, has 


: | 
jurisdiction: but they assumed one power after another, |also made an attack upon the majority of the committee, 


and at last became courts of general jurisdiction. ‘The|and particularly on the individual who now addresses the 
same, perhaps, is going on with regard to the courts of} Chair. To such worthy associates I will only say, 
the United States; and, Mr. D. said, he would venture to| lain’s censure is extorted praise.” All the 
predict that the same result would follow, unless Con-|the repeal comes from a source where 
gress should aid in frowning down their usurpations;| pected. 
which, he thought, from recent occurrences, was not 
likely tohappen. Opposition to the report is placed by 


‘a vil- 
opposition to 
it might be ex- 
It is of the same family as the alien and sedition 


In order to render the measure odious or disrepu- 
table, it is designated nullification by some, and disunion 


laws. 


the minority of the committee on another ground, equally | 
fiimsy and absurd. Law is a science, and he who is 
schooled in it must, in his construction, either of the con-} 
stitution, of the treaties, or of the statutes of the United} 
States, come to the same conclusion. It is admitted that | 
the decisions of some of the courts may differ, either from 
ignorance or neglect; but this difference is not to be at-| 
tributed to the system. Under the 25th section, the de-| 
cisions may now be different: for example, if the State | 
court sustain the law of the United States, no writ of! 
error can be prosecuted; but if it should decide against 
its validity, a writ of error may be prosecuted to reverse | 
or affirm that decision. Ifthe opinion should be affirmed, | 
no uniformity will exist in the courts. Uniformity does! 
noteven now exist in the courts of the United States. | 
Where suits are brought in those courts by citizens of; 
d flerent States, and where the validity of treaties, laws, | 
and the constitution of the United States, is not drawn in 





by others. Itis true, there is something in names; they 
have some influence on the public mind. The term fede- 
ralist was harmless in its origin, but, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which are not necessary to be related here, 
it became exceedingly odious to the people; and the party 
to which it was attached has of late been endeavoring to 
get rid of it as a cognomen likely to prove injurious to the 
success of their political aspirations. They have been 
exerting their ingenuity in order to barter it off fora new 
name—national republican. Nullification ha8 been at- 
tached to the South, because certain politicians believe 
they can deceive the people by the use of the term 
who believe so, calculate too largely on th 
the public. The people of this country ar 

to be led off Sy such a shallow ar 
be alarmed by a raw-head and bk 


Those 

ifnorance of 
too intelligent 
ifice. They are not to 
1 yody-bones conjured up 
by those who have been at all times the enemies of equal 
popular rights. They will inquire who these nullifiers are, 


t 
t 
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an 1 what part they bore in the darkest and most trying} 
iod of our history. They will ask, where were these 


per 


try? 


Did they contribute men or money to sustain us in 
our dee 


und de 


r 
i 
sti 


; 
) ree to mectt 


te 


: ; eats | 
nullifiers during the late war, when a foreign enemy pol- 
luted our sho 


s, and threatened the liberties of our coun- 








he wants of an empty treasury | 


army; to repel the pampered myrmidons of 


a Sean Sats to mitigate the calamities of a relentless| 
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and to bring the c contest to a happy and glorious ter- 
tion? 


They must know the object of the nullifiers 


they 


interes 
=the U 
If they a 


mits ¢ 


r Gover 





mon, and say 


can sympathize with those who have a com- 


t in decrying them. Their object is to pre- 





ution at its last gasp. 


tha ar , +n, — » the te war 
1 Lie pat a‘riot auring the la Var, | 


‘rty and the Union 





such men are not to be sacrificed, to 

at } a> 
le ambition of weak, but « ung in- 
no claims to the distinction after which 
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1 ¢ knowledged cay cHny to yt 
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|against by a division of the Gover ¢ 
separate departments. In the compound republic of An 
j 








[Fe ) 
LFzs. 9, 1 


Federalist, says, ** that ina single republic, all the poy 
surrendered by the people are ‘submitte d to the siete, 


31 


tion of a single Government; and usurpations are guard 


‘ 
t 


iment into distr 





rica, the power surrendered by the people is first di 
between two distinct Governments, and then the ae t 
allotted to cach is subdivided among districts and sepa: 
departments. Hence a double security to the 

the people: the different Governments will control « 





other, at the same time each will be controlled by itsell 


In this article it is clearly seen that the State Governm 
were not considered as subordinate to the General 
vernment, though the different departments of each | 
portion of counter eontrolling power. The cou 
the State Governments have meets to decide 
laws, treaties, and constitution of the United States; 
the federal courts in turn have an equal power to adj 
cate the laws and 
from the States this privilege, and you destroy that rm 


procal action, that principle assert ed in the Federal 


Sir, said Mr. D., we have fallen on evil times; the g 
old republican doctrine of ’98 is openly repudiated 
discarded by many who once figured on the theati« 
1 


democracy. He [Mr. D.] remembered, that, after 


j 
Clay had voted for the compensation law, so called, 
excitement arose in his district against that measure. 
opponent of Mr. Clay for a seat in the National Legis 





constitutions of the United States. ‘Tak« 


bos 


ilthough at that time not a favorite with the people, yet 


he was likely to outstrip Mr. Clay in the canvass. In 


der to counteract, or rather counterbalance, the popular 
dium which this compensation law had excited, one 


the friends of Mr. Clay ee 3 a handbill, chargi 


his opponent with having voted against the famous r 
lutions of ’98, declaring the ‘*alies nh an lition laws” 





g 
constitutional, and asserting the shoul ite rightof the St 


) judge of their constitutionality. During this anim 


contest, these resolutions were made the test betwe 
| lp shlitcan: or. in of! rwords. hetwe t 
nstanadrepublican; or, in Olner words, between Ui 
who would retain, and exercise by the people and by 


tat +} 


1Ose powers not expressly grantea by the coi 


tution, and those who were disposed to yield up all t 









decision of one grand consoli dated Government, wield 
the power and patronage of all, and tending to tyr: 
1d despotism. These resolutions went as far, if not 


ther, in limiting the action of the Government, than t 


leading — ians of South Carolina. ‘The President ! 
has ne opped short of that doctrine. He has s 
ive not to be misay ppre hended, to the Chere 
Indians, that the State of Georgia had a right to ext 
r laws over them, the intercourse law of Congres 





the contrary notwithstanding. Sir, said Mr. D., £ m 


heartily coincide with the President in this decision, at 
i to be sustained by such eminent authority. 
s tru , we may diiler about the mode of accom] lis 
the same object. In order to get rid of an act of ¢ 
1 t tutional, the Legislatur 


or believed to be unconst 
Georgia passes an act extencing 





ins within her limits; and the President tells th 


iat they must submit to its Operation, all Weat 


bargains to the contrary. This covers every prin 





cont icd for Dy tin patriotic citizens of South Cat 


yy this, an act of Congress, to use a common pure 


nullified. In 1798, the pure days of democracy, the St 





f Kentucky was in favor of nullifying the alien a 
ti hh iaWws. ‘The resolutions pP SS¢ d on this subj ct 
couch a lain language; they are said to have prod 
d from pe Thomas Jefferson, the sage of M 


cello, hims selfs 1 et them speak for themselves. In 


resolutions, the Legislature of Kentucky declare ** 





‘ } } 
Government created by the compact was notl 
1 


exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers del! 


her authority over t 


gated to itself, since that would have made its discretic 
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and not the constitution, the measure of its powers; but} | Ke ntucky has been made a victim by the prostration of her 
that, as in all other cases of compact, having no common} loccupant laws. Under the 25th section, writs of error 
judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself, |are now prosecuted from the decision of the supreme 
‘as well of infractions, as of the mode and manner of re-| court of the State of Kentucky, with the view again to 
dress.” ie validity of these claims; and not only to vacate the 
This subject was re-examined in 1790, and the resolu- but to vacate the decision of the c rt. To avoid 
tions previously adopted were re-affirmed; and it was|consequences so injurious, and even destructive of the 
then declared, that, ** if those who administered the Ge- | peace and harmony of the courts, the majority of the com- 
neral Government should be permitted to transgress the | mitte e submitted the report now asked to | 1 
limits fixed by the compact, by a total disreg: ird of tl ie he Mr. D. said, in co nelusion, that he was in favor of nul- 
“| 
j 
| 
| 


V 








ification, so far as to remonstrate, eit ncenvention, or 


» ©) rin 


special delegations of power therein contained, an ant 
hilation of the State ar ithoriti es, and the erection, on hel ul 
ruins, of a general, consolidated Government, would be 


i 
by the State Legislature acwainst ar ct f weurnat 


‘ ALUFOC, ag 


either by the Gener 









































n- 
the inevitable cons —* That, by the principles of partial people, seek: r own | ) ss in the man- 
construction contended for by several of the State Legis-|ner which, to them, seems most suitable, matters of this 
latures, the General Government is the exclusive judg ; of} cl aracter should at all submitted in an uns 
the extent of the powe rs delegated to it; stop nothing short phisticated, unprejudice ’ Chis ¢ t 
of the despotism; since the discretion of those who ad-|be better done than by e pointed out by Mr. Jef 
minister the Government, and not the constitution, would fe: i leclar that **it is a fatal resy to sun] 
be the measure of their powers.” ‘That the several States | that ¢ ther our State Governments are inferior to the Fe- 
which formed that instrument, being’ sovereign and inde-/deral, or t Federal to the State; neither is authorized 
pendent, have the unquestionable right to judge of its) :iterally to lecide what belong self, or to its copartner 
construction; and that the nullification, by these sovereigt n vernment In differences of ¢ n be n their 
ties, of all unauthorized acts done under color of that in-/ 4 rent sets of public servants, t iis toneither, but 
strument, is the right remedy.” to their employers, p ~ably a | convent as 
Sir, said Mr. D., Virginia responded to those r la | Loct ya the States nfi to t General 
tions, and the doctrines which they contain were re-assert-| Government Mr. D. said, he « Id not st ribe t lie 
ed in an able report, which has ever since been the text- l always acted with the repub! ) ty—his « . 
book of the republican party. If South Carolina has acted | ents were req iblicans of the s 1 of °28, of the Jeffer- 
in any Manner, on the subj ct of State authority, so as to}s in stamp, and they knew how to appt <e. - 
incur the displeasure of Virginia or Kentucky, the of-| principles, and to estimate the motir f t, fi ; 
fence evidently proceeds, said Mr. D., from tl e example | patriotic m 
these States. The issues of the controversy in that To the House, Mr. D. said, he was under ol 3 
st , even nit they have gone further than the}! leer they had ext him; and, I 
Kentucky res luti ve that no danger is to be appre-/| turn, Ofte! Ll them his thanks for ‘ favor and aite on 
hended when a subject is openly investigated bef re the |th y had bestowed 
people. ‘The principl s of this Government are never It Chat portion of the hour allotted for the consid 1 
danger from an open, bold, and manly assertion of the | of resol , Which was given tot! ’ chn 
rights either of the States or of the px . If ever th > red M DANIEL to « \ t ‘ 
Government is subverted, it will be | rect, ins'dious| marks let ied portions ivs, but 
apy roaches, DV secret conclaves, at lt icheror maciy Ch iS Qi ii e€ € 
nations. The people of the South are too high-minded, DEFAULTE! 
chivalrous, and patriotic, to attempt anv act which they] ee 
| | 
may conceive their duty imposes on them, in secret, or] Mr. WICKLIFFE laid on tuble t f r ; 
under the cover of the shades of night. What they do, is | lutte 
done in the face of day. In all their public m tines they I ved, That the President t Unite Sta 
resolve that they are steadfastly attached to the Union;| requested to communicate to this House t unt 
a their efforts are bent towards its preservation. It is;each defalcation, and the names of t 1 ; th 
a source of some amusement to hear the old fed ts;names and amount of 1 per t ‘ 
and Hartford convention ne with the parrot cry of dis-| or fraudulent us f the pub 1 
union and nullification on their Ep They appear to hav: the employment of the Govern : nat of 
entirely forgotten the Hartford convention. In this me- person or pe ns concerned 1 
rable convocation, the seeds of treason and disunio hich t | her y has been misapplied or diverted 
we freely sow n d the oe 7 I manner select f i Ie ¢ ts for whi¢ t t ( 
the occasion were congenial t ruitful harvest . I and, , tne an nt of ) 
plots re all laid is ‘cee wit Acne aeons. and secre- | of rs, agents, or others, 1 Du ‘ ' nt 
~y enjoined under the sacred obligations of an oath. One le by any of the 1 ne rd Gover ts the 
of these resolutions shows the character of the assemb! t thereof, and to I . ‘ y 
though it is to be expected that the most odious part of|of M ‘ ’ 
their proce lines has never vet ! permitted to s a aes ; 
light. The resolution to which he alluded v ‘ hed | LAND OF] 
in th ‘ p } The H t 1 resur . } 
it j lish } in t | iM 
ill : ( t t ae bi to ft ‘ + 
pr ( 1- | ¢ Litio land office in 4 ! 
ed or 1 le c 
that men-| Mr. WICKLIFFI nitted t I 
t to he reckless = s to w h some t f th te’s r 
politicians will resort in order to obtain 7 Th xr the | 3 I i 
ud ir) of the I Hon, with that same reckl ; irpose, ya new ta t to I I 
iS Piven det yn after decision, d 3 Of the |}mot tO Strik 
States uncor stitutional and v« d. le State, he] fter a few rei s by M l , of Ohio, and 





believed, had escaped ithe null lifvin 
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Minister to Rus ary [Fen. 9, 183}, 


Mr. WICKLIFFE submitted the following ame eden: lary to the legal Sevebentbons of the mission, these could 
*¢ That all the lands to which the Indian “title is extin-|not be divested by our vote or action in any form. Tru e, 
guished, lying in that part of the State of Indiana which |it happened that in this case the outfit has not been pair dq 
is east of the Lake Michigan, bordering upon the northern | 4 contract to pay was not of the less obligation. If paid 


line of said State, and not attached to any land district, 
shall be, and is hereby, attached to the Fort W ayne dis- | 
trict.”’ 

This amendment, after some discussion between Messrs. 


TON, was agreed to; and the bill, as ame roger returned 
to the Senate for concurrence in the amendment 


MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the | 
general appropriation bill—the question being on the | 
proviso yesterday submitted by Mr. Pearce, and which 
was accepted by ‘Mr. STANBERY asa modification of his ! 
motion to strike ¢ 

minister to Russia. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted the following amend-| 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Pearce: 

Strike out all after the word ‘*time,”’? and insert the} 
following: {so that it would read, ** Provided that the 
time’”’ 

** Shall be deducted, in computing the salary or yearly 
compensation of any minister, during which he shall have 
1 himself from the country, by the Government of 
aon have | 


he 
adsentec 


which he been received, for ot bjects not con-! 


nected with the public service, and in pursuance 0 f per- 
nission so to a hownt himself, given previous to the com- 
mencement of his mission, and in anticipation that such 
absence would be necessary.” 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said a few words in favor of his| 


amendment. 
Mr. ARCHER, of ae a, next rose. He said he} 
} 


would make the most substantial acknowledgment in his | 


power for the courtesy exte are to him the preceding jfitness, Mr. A. did not mean to inqui re. 


' 


evening, by the utmost compression of what he had to of- 


it the appropriation for the salary of the | 


‘it would not be pretended that the disbursement could 


|have been reclaimable, as made without authority. Thus, 


las regarded the prospective operation of the motion, no 
\form could be given to it, to cut off the obnoxious minis 
WICKLIFFE, DUNCAN, JENNINGS, TEST, and VIN- | 


ter, which would not at the same time cut off the entir 


|mission—a result which no one desired, every person pro- 


ife essed to deprecate. The error of gentlemen was in sup 
| posing that these effects could be separated. Give © the 
imotion any modi ae yet this purpose could not be 
ac complished. We had to appropriate, or refuse, or re 
iduce, or regulate the mode and forms of disbursement , of 


ithe appropriation. Still we could not frame one grant in 


any way, to speak our disapprobation of the mi 

without operation on the mission. Any denial, mn 
trenchment of allowances, must affect the successor, 
(supposing the knowledge of dissatisfaction to induce a 


ster 


jnew appointment,) no less than the incumbent. Thes 


|gentlemen were carried beyond the mark they admitted 
to be proper by the motion. The amen ments (in either 
|form) were open to stronger objection and reprehens'o 
still each of those proposed a proportionate limitation on 
the compensation, in the event of absence of the min’st 
| from his post. This would be planting in the statute book 
a stigma not confined to the ‘Sate ous person, exp! 
'sive of a distrust of common and decent fidelity in our di- 
| plon ratic agents of every grade, which, surely, even party 
excitement would cease to regard with disap prov a 
lregret. 
The grounds of the motion were the unfitness of the 





jlate appointment, and the permission of absence froin h 


|post, of which the minister had availed himself. Wer 
these a in any view ad lequ: ate? Into the fact of ur 
Let it be ass 


ed. Was ita warrant for the motion? The gentleman 


fer. His peculiar excuse for offering any thing at this] from Rhode Island [Mr. Burees] had put it to his {Mr. A.’s 
¢ 


stage of the discussion, the House would not forget. 

debate had the lic for its mark, not the House. The 
) 

missiles were f 


through the nation. The 
or the supposed abuse of one of its proper 
us due to justice that the case should be 
Is; and if any thing had been omitted, 
m to have been omitted, in this respect, 
felt (from his position in the House) 
in some degree of commitment to sup- | 





de of discharging this office, he should | 





obably meet exactly the views of the party or person 
pretensions of Mr. Randolph, so much discussed, 
» should not add a word, nor a word of extenuation of 


bject would be to prove that, 











the appointment. His « 
whatever the defect of the one, or demerit of the oth cr, 
the motion, in y of its forms, ought not to be sustaine d.| 
Least of all, Mr. A. said, had he any design to mix in this /t! 
conflict of asperity, which had made so large a part of the 
He should be restrained by taste as well as for- 

mer prof ns, from doing so. <A large toleration was 
due to | xacerbations of party, and even personal con- 
tention in this House; but it appeared to him [Mr. A.] 
that there were extremes, whic h the credit of party re-| 
quired should repressed. Whether an example had | 

‘ {forded in the present instance, he should leave to 
others to pronounce, under his pledge to abstain fircm all 
participation of asperity. 

The ginal mot ed withholding the cntire 

yriation f th to Russia, as even expres- 
{ satisfaction recent appointment of a 

I st But t n ing accepted and gone out 


1 bv la to outht, and sa 





ed and imbued with their venom here; \there was nothing improper in stirring this. 
it the House was only the medium to scatter them {had neither said nor supposed that there was. Undoubt 
attack had been rehement on ledly it w as both compete nt and proper, in this House, te 


This|candor to say whether it had not been usual to stir debat 


The inference was, that 
He [Mr. A 


of this character in this House. 


have inquiry, or raise debate, on any or every subj: 
connected with national interest. Wherever it was co 
|petent to make inquiries and debate, opinion, formal as 
|well as informal, might be expressed. But it did not f 
jlow that there might be action, and in any form, at p! 
sure, ensuring this opinion. ‘The propriety of enterta 
jment of a motion, or of debate on it, was a very different 
| question from that of its adoption. If it were conc | 
ithat a disregard of public interest had been es inced, eithe 
in the appointme nt of the m inister to Russia, or in his 
‘conduct in his mission, nothing cou Id be more ung 
ltionably proper than the expression of this se = c 
lany mode which the forms of the House would admit. |! 
ithe proposition were to go further than the e ra . 
jopinion, other questions must be presented, respect 
jthe competence of action, the propr ety » supposing 
lcompetent, and the force of it, supposing it proper. It 
lamat 


would not be contested that the selection of diplot 


functionaries, belonging to the office of the Executive, 
would not be competent or proper to intrude on this 
function. If, in any instance, the House should use t! 

linstrum catelty of one of its proper functions for such a 


purpose, this would be an abus 


se Thi $ proposition Ww 
Sur ppose, t 





inot be contested. hen, the adoption of t 

lpresent resolution was to have the desired eflect of 
lucing the supercession of Mr. Randolph, wou! “ 3 
legitimate exercise of our authority over appro] 

If it would, upon the best found el groun ds of disapproval, 


we might force the dismission of th’s minister 
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= 
was to obstruct the employment of the same means for 
accomplishing the same purpose in every case of diversi- 
ty of opinion from the Executive? And, if this might be 
done, what became of the substantial and real, though not 
nominal, office, of ‘*appointing ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls?” Would it belong to the Exe- 
cutive, to which it had been confided by the constitution 
expressly, or to the House, from which it had been withheld? 
The question on this part of the subject went beyond 
the point of the House, exerting an indirect control over 
the appointment of ministers. It might be pushed to the 
point whither the control might be exerted even over 
the missions themselves. It might be said that the right, 
on the part of the Executive and Senate, to depute di- 
plomatic agents, gave an exclusive discretion as regarded 
the whole subject of the fitness of missions, as well as 
ministers, and that the House was bound to give effect to 
this discretion when the exercise of its power of appro- 
priation was demanded for the purpose. Without in- 
tending, Mr. A. said, to intimate any concurrence of his 
own opinion with this doctrine, he must be permitted to 
observe, that it stood on stronger ground in this than the 
related case of treaties, in which it had been the subject 
of so much debate at different times. It had been held 
by avery large class of our politicians, that as the treaty-| 
making power rested with the Executive and Senate, the 
obligation to give effect to the clearly expressed admitted 
functions of the other departments forbade the denial of 
appropriations for the execution of treaty stipulations. 
On the other hand, the subjects on which the provisions} 
of treaties could be made to operate, belonging, in nearly 
the whole mass of cases, to the concurrent jurisdiction of 
Congress generally, with the treaty-making power, it 
might with reason be contended that the discretion of 
Congress, though controlled, was not extinguished by the 
exercise of the correlative authority by the President and 
Senate. But, in the present case, of the power of the 
Exccutive and Senate to send missions, there was no pre- 
tence of a concurrence of jurisdiction, from which the in- 
ference of a right to exercise a check on this function could 
be assumed. The case, therefore, Mr. A. repeated, was 
stronger in favor of the doctrine that the House was ex- 
cluded from discretion as regarded the denial of appro- 
priations in this case of missions, than in the case of trea- 
ties. He did not mean to profess his concurrence with 
the doctrine in either case. He believed, however, that, 
in either case, the abuse of discretion en the part of the 
Exccutive and Senate should be extreme, to authorize 
the interposal of our restraining and protective jurisdic- 
tion. That we were competent to the exertion of such 
an office, he did not doubt. But that its proper and le- 
gitimate character was protective only, and that any ex- 
tension beyond this character would be an abuse, was as 
ittle to be doubted. The protective authority, too, was} 
over the mission. It could not be legitimately pushed to} 
a surveillance on the President and Senate, as regarded 
the fitness of their selections; unless, indeed, the abuse 
of their discretion, in this respect, was so flagrant or con- 
tinued as to bring the case within the operation of the 
principle stated, and to justify the putting down the mis- 
sion itself, as rendered mischievous or abortive. Then 
the rightful control over the mission—over the conti- 
nuance of the relations in which the appointment of the 
minister was founded, might produce the annulment of 
the appointment incidentally, which, as a purpose sought 
directly and independently, would certainly be unautho- 
rized. Whilst, then, the House would not be justified in 
denying or limiting the appropriation in this case, for the 
mere purpose of getting at the dismission of Mr. Ran- 
if it thought that his appointment was of such a 
character as to frustrate all beneficial purpose in keeping} 
liplomatic relations with Russ‘a, undoubtedly duty | 
| require, as well as right permit, that the 
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its strongest form should be acceded to. The appropria- 
tion, however, could only be denied under this extent of 
responsibility; for the Executive could not be bound to 
understand, in the refusal of an appropriation, that no- 
thing more was involved than objection to a particular 
minister, and a design to get rid of him, not the assertion of 
any principle of policy; nor would there be any consti- 
tutional obligation to respect this objection, if it were un- 
derstood. 

So much for the ground of the motion resting on the 
unfitness of the appointment of Mr. Randolph. This had 
been the main ground—the topic most insisted on in the 
early stage of the debate. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island, however, who figured so conspicuously in the dis- 
cussion, [Mr. Burees,] on the last day he had addressed 
the House, had introduced another topic, which much 
enlarged the scope of his attack. He now rested princi- 
pally on adoctrine which might be regarded as extraordi- 
nary even for this anomalous debate. He insisted that 
the motion ought to be sustained, on account of the mis- 
sion being an illegal one; alleging, very truly, that we 
were not bound to appropriate for an illegal mission. The 
first impression produced by thissuggestion, Mr. A. said, 
was, that as it could not be intended, so it ought not to be 
treated seriously. The fact must not be allowed to escape 
from memory, however, that this discussion was peculiar 
and out of rule in its policy as well as conduct. Things 
must be in it, which in a common debate might be passed 
by. The adroitness and undisputed talents of the honor- 
able gentleman from Rhode Island might give a color to 
his strange proposition, rendering it specious to persons 
not familiar with this class of subjects. 

The gentleman had professed his ability to sustain it by 
authorities of public law. He had said he had them with 
him in the House. His exhaustion from bad health had 
not, however, permitted him to read, or even to refer to 
them by titles. Those who followed in the debate must, 
therefore, be exposed to some difficulty in encountering 
the allegation. The general proposition from which the 
gentleman started, was too elementary to require confir- 
mation from authority. He stated truly that legations of 
embassy of every class being institutions of the law of 
nations, must conform in their modes and conduct to the 
requirements of this law to be valid, so as to draw after 
them the immunities which it attached. No proposition 
could be less contestable. The room for its application, 
not its correctness, constituted the difficulty. It was ad- 
mitted freely, that the mission in this instance must be 
consonant in its character and form with the requisitions 
of public law, to be valid; and that, if not valid, we stood 
dispensed from any obligation to make provision for it. 
In what respect, then, was it wanting in this conformity? 
The nomination had been made and confirmed in pursu- 
ance of the usual forms. This much was not disputed. 
The appointment was alleged, however, to have been ac- 
companied with a condition, which operated asa clause 
of defeasance, vacating the mission by incongruity. And 
what was this? It was found in the permission which had 
been granted to Mr. Randolph to absent himself from St. 
Pete rsburg. 

Now, it must be observed, that though it had been true 
that Mr. Randolph had been guilty of irregularity of con- 
duct to the full extent charged on him, still, on the prin- 
ciple assumed, the proposition would not be sustained 
that the mission stood vacated. It was the irregularity of 
the permission which was fraught with this effect, and the 
effect must attach if the principle were well founded, 
though no practical irregularity had followed. It would 
not be sufficient that Mr. Randolph had really established 
his domicile in England, not Russia, if this had been done 
nission. This 
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initio, or from the time of the grant of the unlawful and| within the principle of this usage; yet he would be situat- 
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annulling condition, which was the principle contended|ed more inconveniently than at London, where he now 
for. It was from the extent of the permission, then, that| was, for the purposes of his mission. 


the measure of legality of the mission was to be taken. 


Permissions of the character of that granted to Mr. 


Where were we to look for this extent? The exclusive} Randolph, and absences ‘under them, of longer duration 


source of our knowledge on this subject, as regarded the 


than his had been, were in the most ordinary course of di 


existence as well as extent of the permission, was in the! plomatic transactions. The occasions were various—for 
message of the President, disclosing it. What did this| attention to personal affairs, for health, for recreation 


say? That the President regretted to inform the House | 


Leave was not, necessarily, requisite, so much was this 


that our minister lately commissioned, &c. had ‘*been| mode of proceeding in the common course. Mr. Adams, 
compelled, by extreme indisposition, to exercise a privi-| the elder, and Mr. Jefferson, when our ministers at the 


lege which, in consideration of the extent to which his 


constitution had been impaired in the public service, was|as occasion demanded, at will, between London, Pai 
committed to his discretion—of leaving, temporarily, his|and the Hague. Mr. Jefferson made two excursions of 


post for the advantage of a more genial climate.” The 
assertion of the avoidance of the legality of the mission} 
by this privilege could only be made in the view of its} 
authorizing the residence of Mr. Randolph elsewhere than 
in Russia. We knew the extent of the concession, only 
from the message, and from this we learned that the allow-| 
ance of absence was contingent only; and to be confined | 
by the duration of the exigency, in which the resort to it| 
had been authorized. How different from the assump.- | 
tion which the argument for the invalidity of the appoint-| 
ment required. 

This argument was as little founded in principle, as in| 
the application which had been attempted of it. The! 
real principle on the subject was, that a minister once re-| 
ceived, the regularity of his residence at the court to} 
which he was deputed was a question for his own Go- 
vernment. If an irregular residence should be regarded | 





courts of St. James’s and Versailles, passed and repassed, 


recreation, or rather of instruction, (for with him tim¢ 
was in no way allowed to pass unprofitably,) the one into 
Germany; the other, as well as he [Mr. A.] recollected, 
into Italy. No leave appears to have been deemed requi- 
site, as the absences were short. If Mr. Randolph, find 
ing himself so much out of health as to demand a change 
of climate, had absented himself without leave, no clu- 
mor would probably have followed. It was the leave 
obtained in anticipation of the casualty, which was made 
the occasion of clamor. Yet a precedent equally in point, 
of which the gentleman from Rhode Island did not ap- 
pear to be aware, was furnished, at a period to which the 
gentleman would not be prone to state exception. In the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, when the Department of 
State was in the charge of Mr. Adams, Mr. Forsyth re- 
ceived, cotemporaneously with his appointment, and car- 
ried out with him, a permission to return home, immedi- 


by the Government receiving him in the light of disre-|ately on the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty 
spect, it would be a fair subject of representation in that} which had just been signed, and the ratifications of 
view to his own Government, and that was the worst result} which were expected to have been exchanged imme: 
with which it could be attended. diately. Owing to delay in this event, Mr. Forsyth was 
If an irregular residence was attended with the effects | prevented from availing himself of the permission as early 
which had been ascribed to it, in this instance, what be-jas he haddesigned. But he did avail himself of it, by re- 
came of the case, not of unfrequent occurrence, of resi-| turning to this country for his family, where he remained 
dent ministers sent on another service of indefinite duration? | six months. Who had thought of making this matter of 
This had frequently occurred with our own ministers. |imputation, or that the salary of Mr. Forsyth ought to 
Did they lose their caste, suffer impairment of their|have been curtailed on this account? In the administra. 
immunities, or require new credentials or reception on|tion of Mr. Adams, one of our diplomatic functionaries 
their return? What, in the same view, became of the | remained at home several months, not less than six, after 
cases in which the same minister might be accredited to|the acceptance of his appointment, waiting a return of a 
more courts than one at the same time? There was no-| season of health in the country of his destination. The 
thing in principle to forbid this, and there might be a great | salary was received from the time of his acceptance, yet 
deal of inconvenience to demand it. If one minister would | no clamor was awakened, as we have heard in the case of 
be sufficient for our occasions with all Europe, why} Mr. Randolph. 
should we have more? Yet, irregular residence would; The gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Burers,} by 
be unavoidable: where several small courts were contigu-/ way of fortifying his proposition, that Mr. Randolpli’s ap- 
ous, an arrangement of this kind might be of the highest | pointment had become invalid, insisted that he was divest- 
convenience. Suppose our own confederacy disjoined,|ed of his diplomatic privileges in his present situation. 
must foreign Governments be compelled to support aj) 'These privileges, he [Mr. B.] maintained, could attach no- 
diplomatic agent at each, or to have no diplomatic rela-| where but in the country to which the minister was sent 
tions with those at which no agent was maintained? Or, | The proposition, if just, was not material in the discus- 
might the arrangement be resorted to, which was now |sion. But it was not just. Mr. Randolph did not stand 
sometimes employed for consuls, of employing, if need|divested of his privileges. These privileges did not 
be, the same for more States than one’? Convenience /attach only in the country to which he was sent. Mr 
usually demanded constant residence near the seat of] Randolph possessed in his present sojournment the per- 
Government of the Power to which the minister was ac- {sonal inviolability on which the gentleman had dilated so 
credited; and absence from the country, unless on special | much. A minister furnishing evidence, by passport, either 
occasions, or for brief periods, would of course be absurd | by surety, &c. of his public character, not by courtesy 
as subversion of the purposes of the mission. But there |merely, but the universal usage which made the law of 
was no rigorous principle in this respect: conv« nience |nations, had extended to him, in countries in which he 
governed usage. In our own country, it had been a good | made transient sojournment, the same assurance of | ere 
deal the practice of the foreign ministers, and was at this | sonal inviolability, that he would be entitled to rigorously, 
time, to reside elsewhere than at Washington. There jin the country to which he was accredited. He had more 
had been instances in which, if he [Mr. A.] was not m’s-|than this by the mcdern usages. He would be exempted 


taken, the visit had not been paid to the seat of Govern- | from the operation of quarantine or blockade. And he 
ment for years, or, in any event, had been paid very rare-|[Mr. A.] would venture to affirm, that the effects of Mr 
ly. Yet this practice furnished no occasion of discontent. | Randolph in entering England (as they would in depart 
It would be disused, undoubtedly, if it did. If Mr. Ran-|ing) had been exempt from all search or duty. If diplo- 
dolph were to fix his residence at Moscow, he would fall! matic immunities were only of force in the country to 
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which the functionary was accredited, where would be|Storrs, W. L. Storrs, Strong, Swann, Swift, Taylor, 
the safety for ministers in the transit to and from the|‘Test, Vance, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward 
places of their destination? And, if this security were|D. White, Williams, Young.—70. ; ; 
wanting, how could intercourse and relations of diplomacy | ‘The main question (on the third reading of the bill) 
subsist with interior nations; that is to say, such as, not|was accordingly put, and carried without a division, and 
being accessible by sea, could only be reached through | the bill was then, on motion of Mr. VERPLANCK, read a 
the territories of others? It was in early and barbarous | third time. 

times only, that the principle by which the security was} Mr. CONNER called for the yeas and nays on the pas- 
guarantied had not been recognised. It was not true, as |sage of the bill, and they were ordered by the House. 

the gentleman from Rhode Island had supposed, that the} Mr. WICKLIFFE moved a call of the House. The 
murder of the French envoys, in the time of the Emperor | motion was negatived. : 
Charles V, supposed to be by his instigation, was not] Mr. CHILTON rose to remark that the bill contained a 
regarded as a breach of the law of nations. Vattel calls it} feature exceptionable in the extreme. He would, how- 
expressly an atrocious violation. Nor is it any evidence |ever, vote for the bill; and he presumed other gentle- 
to the contrary, that, owing to the disjointed condition of|men would do the same, as it was the general appropri- 
the times, and the ascendant influence of Charles, the in- {ation bill. 

dignation of Europe was only partially expressed. This} Mr. BATES, after a few remarks, moved the recom- 
view of the subject Mr. A. repeated, however, had no| mitment of the bill to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
material relation to the subject. He should, therefore, | with instructions to strike out the word Russia from the 
pass it by, with some other remarks of the gentleman |349th line of the bill, and to provide, at the end of the 
which he had noted for observation. paragraph, for the salary of a minister to Russia. On this 

On review of the grounds assigned for the motion, they|motion Mr. B. demanded the yeas and nays, and they 
had appeared in every respect inadequate, even if they | were ordered. : 
had been sustainable in fact. Had the spirit of party} Mr. STERIGERE demanded the previous question; 
mingled, then, in this proceeding? ‘This spirit was prone |and the demand was sustained by the House. 
to run into excess, when not kept in restraint by the con-| Mr. BATES then called for the yeas and nays on the 
trolling influence of public opinion, to which appeal was} motion for the main question; but the House refused to 
made in the present instance. ‘Tio the result of that ap-|order them. 
peal, he was willing, Mr. A. said, to submit the decision| The House having determined that the main question 
on the motion; not doubting that, as it would meet rejec-|shou!d now be put, 
tion in the House, it was equally destined to encounter} The question was finally taken on the passage of the 
the sentence yet more severe, and to which we were dispos-| bill, and decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays— 
ed to pay higher respect-—the censure of our cnstituents. | yeas 115, nays 3. 

Mr. TUCKEK then, after a few remarksagainst spend-| So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate. 
ing ——- time on a mn to the injury of the other INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 
public business, moved the previous question. , ee ’ " : 

The motion being seconded, 73 to 33— | the es — en — o’clock, and the House was 

Mr. CONNER moved a call of the Hous Sebel ae. ee ; 
tion waa newati 1 te : any Sah eae | Mr. BUCHANAN rose, and said that he was about to 

Che question was then put on the previous question {usk a favor of the House, which would probably be the 

hat . 9 ’llast he should ever ask of it. It was to indulge him so 
viz. ** Shall the main question be now put?” and was de- . . . , , 
ded in the affirmative dll : much as to go into Committee of the Whole on the state 
cided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows: sad -. e . 
YEAS.—-M Me : of the Union, and to take up the bill for the relief of cer- 
.AS.—-Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Anderson, Arm-|,.-. -,.2 or 
ssid Wie deta ncaa: ; ae re tain insolvent debtors of the United States. He had had 
strong, Barringer, Baylor, Jas. Blair, Bockee, Boon, Borst, | “ag. . ° 
ee stench aiiatabed a ees y,: {the bill in charge for two years, and during all that time 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Chandler, Clai- Sea ; +4) . : 

‘ laa iP iciiateet il ale : \the parties interested had, with excited feelings, been 
borne, Clay, Coleman, Conner, Craig, Crawford, Croche- “ate . , . 
si ese " ‘ , te : looking for its passage. After a few other remarks, in 
ron, Daniel, Davenport, W. R. Davis, Deberry, Denny, | hi h Mr B hae alien oak to. th Bites a 
Desha, De Witt, Dorsey, Draper, Duncan, Dwight, lf ve : f ak; 5 aacraes bill, ——— a ey ae 
Earll, Joshua Evans, Findlay, Ford, Fry, Gilmore, Gor-|'*“0" ° a oon ; 7 ‘ 

' saa 1 igen ett : The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
don, Green, Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Hemphill, | ,, : : . 
Hinds, Holland, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, Ihrie Whole, Mr. Dwieur in the chair, and took up the bill. 
William W. Irvin, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, tT oa > ; eae ee a el Scemam, ap 
Kennon, Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, Lecomptc, | POP @Ung Hve thousane Collars %0 Carry © provisions 
; ° : ; ie P's | of the bill into effect; which was agreed to. The com- 


Lent, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Marr,|—. : 
Martin, T. Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, McCoy, | mittee then rose, and reported the bill as amended; and 
: ; he House adjourned. 


McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, Overton, Patton, Pettis, 
Polk, Potter, Ramsey, Rencher, Roane, Russel, San- 
ford, Scott, Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Sill, Smith, Speight, Ambrose Spencer, ‘Richard Spen- 
cer, Sprigg, Standefer, Stephens, Sutherland, Wiley Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on Internal Im- 
‘Thompson, John Thomson, Trezvant, Tucker, Varnum, provements, to which was referred so much of the mes- 
Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, Campbell P. White, Wick-|sage of the President of the United States at the com- 
i 








Tavurspay, Fesrvaryr 10. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


liffe, Wilde, Wilson, Yancey. —112. mencement of the present session as relates to that subject, 
NAYS.—Messrs. Angel, Archer, Arnold, Bailey, Barn-|made a report thereon, and moved that it be committed 

well, Bates, Beekman, Bell, Cahoon, Cambreleng, jand printed. [See Appendix. ] 

Campbell, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Condict, Cooper,} The report embraced a full reply to the opinions an- 

Coulter, Cowles, Crane, Crockett, Creighton, Crownin-| nounced in the Executive message on the subject of inter- 

shield, Drayton, Eager, Ellsworth, Geo. Evans, Horace|nal improvement, and concluded with the following reso- 

Everett, Finch, Foster, Grennell, Gurley, Hawkins, Hod-| lution: 

res, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ingersoll, Thomas Irwin, Resolved, That it is expedient that the General Govern- 

Jarvis, Johns, Kendall, Kincaid, Lea, Leavitt, Letcher, | ment should continue to prosecute internal improvements, 

blartindale, Mercer, Miller, Muhlenberg, Pearce, Pier-|by direct appropriations of money, or by subscriptions for 


5? 
son, Reed, Rose, Semmes, Stanbery, Sterigere, H. R.| stock in companies incorporated in the respective States. 
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Mr. HAYNES called for the reading of the report. The 
Clerk having progressed at some length, 

Mr. CHILTON moved to suspend the further reading, 
and that the report lie on the table, and be printed. 

After a few remarks between Messrs. WICKLIFFE, 
CHILTON, and the CHAIR, as to a point of order, 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the report; when, 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved to suspend the further reading. 

{Here arose a discussion between Mr. McDUFFIFB, the 
CHAIR, and Messrs. MERCER, SUTHERLAND, and! 
WICKLIFFE, as to the correctness of the motion of Mr. | 
McDvrrir. It was insisted, on the one side, that when a| 
motion or resolution was being read the first time, it was | 
not in order for a member to move to suspend the reading. 
On the other hand, it was asserted that, by a rule of the 
House, ‘* when the reading of a paper” was ‘called for, 
and the same objected to by any member, it should be 
determined by a vote of the House.” Former decisions 
in the case were also referred to; and the decision of the | 
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Mr. DANIEL preferred that it should be postponed to 
a particular day, as he was decidedly of the opinion, if it 
once got into a Committee of the Whole, it was the last 
we should hear of it this session. It was a bill, the pro- 
visions of which, Mr. D. thought highly important to the 
interests of the community as well as the individual for 
whose benefit it was brought up; and it ought to be acted 
on promptly. In order to meet the views of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucaanan,] and at the same 
time not to endanger the bill, he moved to postpone its 
further consideration till Tuesday next. He would fur- 
ther state, that the discovery of Mr. Browning was a new 
mode of separating iron from its impurities; 1t would be 
seen, shevehere, by every member that it was a bill of 
general importance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that the patent which this bill 
sought to extend had expired two years ago, and now, af- 
ter the discovery had been public property during that 
time, an attempt is made to revive the patent. He could 


Chair, that the motion was not in order, was appealed | only say that the case had no parallel in the legislative his- 


from. Mr. Martin was temporarily in the chair to-day. 
To save time, Mr. HAYNES withdrew his motion for the 
reading. ] 

The report was then ordered to be committed, and the 
usual number of copies directed to be printed. 

Mr. VANCE moved for the printing of six thousand ad- 


over till the next day. 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD. 


This being the day set apart for District business, Mr. 





tory of Congress, while he had the honor of a seat in it. 
Mr. DANIEL replied: The case differed from others, it 
was true, but the public was not yet in possession of the 
discovery; the process was not understood; and there was 
only one machine in the United States, by which the prac- 
ticability of the discovery could be tested; and that machine 


the time for which the patent right was originally granted 
had expired. ‘This gentleman was totally ignorant of the 
mode by which the operation was to be carried on; and 
in his zeal to secure the advantages that must result to the 


ditional copies; which motion, by a rule of the House, laid = fallen into the hands of a gentleman of fortune, after 


DODDRIDGE moved that the House take up the bill to 
authorize the extension, construction, and use of a lateral 
branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, into and with- 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DORSEY stated that a portion of the delegation of 
Maryland was placed in an embarrassing predicament on 
this bill. They did not wish to do any thing which might 
endanger the bill; but the Legislature of Maryland had 
now before it a proposition to construct a railroad from 
Baltimore to Washington, by the State funds; and it would 
seem respectful for the members from Maryland to wait 
the action of the State Legislature on the subject. A por- 
tion of the delegation had therefore conferred together, 
and agreed to move a postponement of the bill for a few 
days. 

Mr. HOWARD opposed the motion very earnestly, and 
stated the nature of the bill which was now before the Le- 
gislature of Maryland, to show the improbability that the 
proposition would result in the work being undertaken by 
the State. At his request, Mr. Donsry, for the present, 
withdrew his motion; and 

The House took up the bill and the amendments re- 
ported thereto by the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

[Considerable discussion took place on the amendments, 
in which Messrs. HOWARD, DODDRIDGE, W ASHING- 
TON, SEMMES, BROWN, MERCER, HOFFMAN, and 
McDUFFIE, took part. ] 

The remainder of the sitting was spent on the District 
bills. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 11. 
EXTENSION OF A PATENT. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the bill from the Senate, to extend the patent 
of Samuel Browning for a further period of fourteen 
years, without amendment, and moved its third reading 
at this time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed this motion, and moved that 
the bill be referred to a Committee of the Whole, and 
made the order of the day for to-morrow. 


nation from the invention, he searched out the inventor, 
and found that the machine under his management answer- 
ed all the purposes which its inventor set forth. 

After some remarks from Mr. DAVIS, of South Caro- 
lina, and Mr. EVANS, of Maine, 

Mr. CONNER moved to lay the bill on the table; which 
motion was agreed to—yeas 82, nays 39. 


SUSAN DECATUR erat. 


Mr. McDUFFIE moved that the House do proceed to 
the consideration of the bill to compensate Susan Decatur, 
widow and legal representative of Captain Stephen Deca- 
tur, deceased, et al. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY called for the yeas and nays on 
consideration, and they were ordered by the House. Be- 
ing taken, they stood—yeas 102, nays 82. 

So the House determined now to consider the bill. 

The question was stated from the Chair to be on the 
amount of compensation with which the blank should be 
filled; when 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved a call of the House. 

The motion was negatived—58 to 76. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, after a few remarks, moved to recom- 
mit the bill to a Committee of the Whole for this day. 

Mr. MILLER moved its commitment to a Committee of 
the Whole for to-morrow; and the question being put on 
this motion, it was determined in the negative. 

The motion of Mr. Horrman was then agreed to, and 
the House went into committee, Mr. Campretenc in 
the chair, and proceeded to the consideration of the said 
bill. 

[Considerable discussion took place between Messrs. 
HOFFMAN, POTTER, TUCKER, ELLSWORTII, 
STORRS, of New York, CROCKETT, CHILTON, 
DUFFIE, DODDRIDGE, CRAIG, and BARRINGER, 
not only as to the sum to be appropriated, but on the me- 
rits of the claim: allusions were also made to what was 
called the improper interference of the President in favor 
of the claim. So much, however, has already been re- 
ported in both Houses of Congress, on the subject of this 
claim, that it is considered unnecessary to report what was 
said to-day. In the course of the discussion a letter from 
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Mrs. Dec: atur was ‘cand detailing her present distresse d hoon, Childs, Chilton, Claiborne, C ark, Coke, Conner, 
situation, and appealing to Congress, in very strong andj Cooper, Cowles, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, 


eloquent terms, for re lief. ] Davenport, John Davis, Desha, Doddridge, Draper, Dun- 
A motion to fill the blank with the sum of one hundred] can, Ellsworth, George Evans, Horace Everett, Findlay, 
thousand dollars, was agreed to. Gaither, Grennell, Hall, Hammons, Harvey, Hughes, 


Some conversation then took place as to the proper} Hunt, el Ihrie, Irvin, Johns, Kendall, Kine sid, 
mode of distribution of the sum appropriated between the] Pei ae King, Lamar, Leavitt, Lecompte, Letcher, Loy- 
surviving officers and crews and the legal representatives} all, Lumpkin, Lyon, Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, McCoy, 
of the parties concerned, in which Messrs. STORRS, of] Miller, Pierce, Pierson, Ramsey, Re cones a Roane, Russel, 
New York, HOFFMAN, MALLARY, SPEIGHT, and] Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, Sill, Speight, Sprigg, Stan- 
McDUFFIE, took part. It was eventually decided that} defer, ae R. Storrs, Strong, Si ith 1erland, Swann, 
the words of the bill of the last session, to ‘distribute the] Swift, Taylor, John Thomson, Trezvant, Tucker, Vance, 
sum agrecably to the provisions of the prize act, should) Vinton, Whittlesey, Williams, Yancey, Young.—89. 
be stricken out. So the bill was rejected 

Mr. MILLER then submitted an amendment, to give} Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved that, when the 
to the nieces of Commodore Decatur ten thousand dollars} 11 use ton it do adjourn to Monday; and said he 
of the sum. hm ade the motion on account of the two or three hours’ 

After some remarks by Messrs. HOFFMAN, CARS N,| da s that would occur to-morrow: whereupon, 
BARRINGER, CRAIG, SUTHERLAND, DODDR IGE a Ww HiT TL ESEY moved that the House do now ad- 
STORRS, of New York, and McDUFFIE, and the read- seen but withdrew it, to give an opportunity for Mr. 








ing of the will of Commodore Decatur, Donpriner to move a reconsideration of the bill just re- 
Mr. WHITTLESEY moved that the committee rise,| jected, with a view also to move a 1 consideration of the 

and that the bill and various amendments be printed, s >| last amendment agreed to. Pending which motion, another 

that there might be some understanding of the provisions} \ ! n; and 

proposed to be adopted. The motion was negatived urned. 


Mr. MILLER then modified his motion so as to confine 
the donation of ten thousand dollars to two nieces of Com. | 
Decatur, daughters of Mr. McKnight; and the qui stion| 





‘ Soon after the House met, the eclipse of the sun creat- 
being put upon the motion, it was determined in the ne-|. co oe : =. ; a ae ae 
ad ling ¢ msiderable rioom Witilil ne i ° L 1 jar irom 
gative—yeas 75, nays 81. | ben lar] c = ‘ ‘ 
7 - . » 2 ae i } as t ne aark eno re cancl acl} rnmer 
Mr. BUCHANAN then moved that the committee rise, | ~ ; i “ ie ’ re ; 
— . ome . was mcved D r. ‘ GuT, anc Was CAy] ad-—-yea 
and report the bill to the House, asamended. The motion a : . a ’ 


inays (4. 


prevailed. 


In the House the amendments were agreed to; which] 














ut ee y > » 7 
provided for paying the boat’s crew, adopted at the last} SAensT, FeBRCsRY bE, 
session, and that adopted to-day for filli ng the blank in the} INDIAN APPAIRS—QUESTION OF ORDER. 
bill with one hundred thousand dollars. | The petition bid on the table by Mr. Everett, of 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, demanded the yeas and} Massac] tts, last Monday, from sundry « ns of Mas- 
nays on agreeing to the amendment striking out the clause} sachusetts, praying the repeal of the Indian law of last 
for paying the parties concerned, agreeably to the provi-| session, &c., was announced by the Cl as now before 
sions of the prize act; and they were — ered. \ the House for al ; 

After some remarks by Messrs. (LAY, STORRS, of| Mr. EVERETT rose, and wasp edir to address 
New York, HOFFMAN, and SIUNTINGT.ON, the ques-| the Chair; wh F 
tion was put, and decided in the aflirmative—yeas 97,| TUCKER, of S. C., interposed, a lemanded that 
nays 38. ah 1estion of ** sideration” put, a the S 

Mr. WILDE then demanded the previous question, and} a1 I this to be the question 

Mr. DRAPER moved an adjournment; which motion | This question precludes debate on any motion, unless 
was decided in the hegative—yeas 59. jt l s in favor of its « ’ 

The House having seconded the demand for the pre-| MPKIN demanded the yeas l on tl 
vious question, of ** consideration;” and “ c ! 

On the question, ‘* Shall the main question be now pa ERETT said it was with great ret | $ 
it was determined in the affirmative. | ob] » say that he considered the demand for the 

The main question was then put, as follows: } qu f sideration out of order; the p d 

** Shall the bill be engrossed for a third reading?” and| been received by the House, and, if this moti - en- 
determined in me negative, as follows: tertained by the Chair, it would cut off all debate « he 

YEAS.—Me . Anderson, Arnold, Baylor, B« eke an, | petition, which Mr. E. said he had a right to discuss, on 
Brodhead, = Buchanan, Cambreleng, Campbell, | pr oe it, if he thought pr I 
Carson, Clay, Coleman, Condict, Coulter, Craig, Cro- The SPEAKER said the House had a richt to decide 


g 
cheron, C1 armeakia Warren R. Davis, Deberry, Den-} whether it would consider th itlet *s motion iad 





ny, Dickinson, Drayton, Dwight, Eager, Earll, Joshuala right to refu 0 re e the pet f 
Evans, Edward Everett, Finch, Ford, Forward, Fry, EVERET But the House h eceived the pe- 
Gilmore, Gordon, Green, Halsey, Hawkins, Hay yne tition, Mr. Sri KER. 
Hinds, Hodges, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, Ing« rend. The SPEAKER said the petition had been receiv and 
Thomas Sow Jarvis, Jennings, R. M. Johnson, Cave | laid on the table; that the Ho ha \ 
Johnson, Lea, Leiper, Lent, Mallary, Marr, Martin, Tho-| whether —_ le rthe gentle: h- 
mas Maxwell, ‘McCreery, McDuffie, McIntire, Mercer, li wits reference, ar d ithe refore th n 
Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Fation, Overton, Pettis, | of consideration v in ord ‘ f 
Polk, Potter, Sanford, Scott, Sterigere, Stephens, Talia-} to the rules, and expl his cor A Ww 
ferro, Varnum, Verplanck, Ww ashington, Weeks, C. P.|the propriety of his decision. 
White, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Wilson. —81. | Mr. VINTON moved a call of the I , 1 was 
NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, | agreed nd the ¢ WAY lied lof tl em- 
Armstrong, Bailey, Noyes Barber, Barnwell, Barringer, | bers, and the attendance apy t » pretty full, 
Bates, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Bouldin, Cx-| ther p ling the call w \ 
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Mr. BELL asked, if the House decided in favor of ‘‘con- 
sideration,”? what time would the discussion be in order— 
could it be continued from day to day, or would it be 
limited? 

The SPEAKER replied, it could only be continued to 
day, and the next days on which the presentation of peti- 
tions would be in order, (namely, on Monday alone. ) 

Mr. EVERETT again rose, and said he felt himself un- 
der the necessity of appealing from the decision of the 
Chair, on the correctness of entering the demand for the 
question of consideration; and he proceeded in support of 
his appeal at some length—arguing that this was no motion 
or proposition offered to the House, but simply a petition 
from a portion of his constituents, which they, in the ex- 
ercise of their constitutional right, had presented to the 
House through him, their representative. He had laid it 
on the table, under the rule; it came up to-day as a mat- 
ter of course; its consideration required no motion, and 
he had made none; the matter before the House was the 
petition itself, and to that he had a right to speak; it was 
a constitutional right to which the rule of consideration 
could not apply, and could net cut off. It was with un- 
feigned reluctance he made the appeal, but a sense of duty 
constrained him to do so. 

Mr. TUCKER, in a few remarks, defended his call for 
the question of ‘* consideration,” and his motive for mak- 
ing it. His object was to save the time of the House from 
being wasted in a useless debate. 

The SPEAKER then rose, and, after stating the case, 
re.d the rules in point, which he explained at some length, 
to show the correctness of his decision in entertaining the 
demand for ** consideration.” He referred particularly 
to the fifth rule, which is asfollows: ‘*Whenany motion 
or propos.tion is made, the question, ‘ Will the House 
now consider it” shall not be put, unless itis demanded 
by some member, or is deemed necessary by the Speak- 
er.” During the whole time while he had presided in 
the chair, he had never exercised the privilege of re- 
quiring the question of consideration; it was now required 
by another member, and he had no right to refuse it, it 
being in order under the rule. 

Mr. WAYNE asked if he was to understand that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Tucker] 
was in order before tie gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. Evereri had submitted any proposition. 

The SPEAKER replied, that he considered there was, 
virtually, a motion before the House, on taking up the 





petition for yosal. 

Mr. WAYNE thought that did not follow of course. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had not submitted any 
proposition relative to the petition; and, until he did that, 
the House could not know what his motion would be, or 
decide whether they would consider it. The House 
would be voting in the dark. He maintained that the 
Sreaxer would be right, had the gentleman made any 
motion for the disposition of the petition, but at present 
the demand of ** consideration” he thought premature. 

Mr. TUCKER then withdrew his call for the question 
of consideration. 


Mr. EVERE 











\I'T said it was his intention to debate the 
petition which he had presented to the House; and when 
the SpEakeR cle d tuat he could not do so, he denied 
aright which was sanctioned by the practice of the British 
Parliament, and was sanctioned by the practice of this 
iivouse. During the last war, many important questions 
were debated on the presentation of petitions. 

The SPEAKER. ‘There must still be a motion before 
the House to authorize debate. 

Mr. EVERETT. IflIam entitled to the floor [several 
members were attempting to address the Chair] I will then 
submit a motion before J sit down. 

Phe SPEAKER. It is in the power of the Speaker, or 





of any member, to require that every motion be reduced 
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to writing, and the Speaker requires that the gentleman 
send his motion to the Chair in writing. 

Mr. EVERETT accordingly sent to the Chair the fol- 
lowing motion: 

That the said memorial be referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, with instructions to report a bill making 
further provision for executing the laws of the United 
States on the subject of intercourse with the Indian tribes; 
and, also, for the faithful observance of the treaties be- 
tween the United States and the said tribes. 

‘The motion having been read, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded that the question be put 
on the ‘* consideration” ofthe motion. He had no idea 
of commencing another Indian war at this period of the 
session. 

Mr. CONDICT called for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered; and the Spzaxen having stated the ques. 
tion, 

Mr. EVERETT said, if he understood the Chair that it 
was in order to preclude debate on his motion, by the 
question of ** consideration,” he must appeal to the House 
|from the decision of the Chair. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the appeal. 
Considerable debate now ensued on the appeal, which, 
jas it cannot be reported fully, is not attempted at all; the 
| preceding outline being sufficient to show the reader the 
|nature of the points which arose, and the course of pro- 
|ceeding on them, which is all that is intended by the 
| Sketch. The appeal was supported by Mr. Evererr and 
| Mr. Bares, of Massachusetts, and it was opposed, and the 
| decision of the Chair defended, by Mr. Warne and Mr. 
Tuomrson, of Georgia. Finally, 

| Mr. EVERETT said, yielding to the wishes of several 
| of his friends, he would withdraw the appeal, and meet 
|the question at once. 

| The question was then put—‘‘ Will the House now 
consider the motion?” and was decided in the affirmative, 
| by yeas and nays, as follows: 

| YEAS.—Messrs. Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Bailey, N. 
Barber, Barnwell, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Beekman, 
| Bell, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, Cambreleng 
}Campbell, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Condict, Cooper, 
| Cowles, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, Crownin- 
| Shield, John Davis, W. R. Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickin- 
json, Doddridge, Dorsey, Dudley, Eager, Elisworth, 
|George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace 
| Everett, Finch, Forward, Fry, Grennell, Gurley, Hemp- 
thill, Hodges, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Jolins, 
| Kendall, Kincaid, Adam King, Letcher, Mallary, Marr, 
| Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Miller, 
|Nuckolls, Pierson, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Richardson, 
|Rose, Russel, William B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, 
|Sill, Smith, A. Spencer, Stanbery, H. R. Storrs, W illiam 
|L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, 
|‘Taylor, Test, John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, 
Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Campbell, P. 
| White, Williams, Wilson, Young.—101. 

| NAYS.--Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Baylor, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, Bouldin, 
Brodhead, Brown, Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, 
|\Coke, Coleman, Conner, Craig, Crocheron, Daniel, Di- 
jvenport, Desha, De Witt, Draper, Drayton, Duncan, 
|Earll, Findlay, Ford, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, 
|Green, Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, 
|Holland, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, Thomas Irwin, 
| William W. Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, Jennings, R. M. John- 
json, Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lei- 
per, Lent, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, McCoy, 
| McDuffie, McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, Over- 
ton, Patton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, Roane, 
Sanford, Scott, Shields, Speight, Sprigg, Standefer, 
Sterigere, Stephens, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, Tucker, 
|Wayne, Weeks, Wickliffe, Yancey. --93. 
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“Mr. EVERETT then rose, and siliened the House as lenmatbons nota word: not a a form of Gov ermment; it is the 


follows: 

In presenting this subject last week to the House, I 
observed, 
obliged to bring it forward in a manner, strictly parlia- |t 
mentary indeed, but somewhat unusual. I should h: ave |t 


preferred to submit this great subject to the consideration | already hailed in the neighboring Brit 


of the House by the mere usual course ofa resolution. I lc 
have had aresolution prepared for that purpose, and ly- |t 
ing in my desk for several weeks; but the Chair knows |f 
that there has not been a moment, for several weeks, when 

a resolution could be offered but by the unanimous con- }1 
sent of the House. 


asubject. 1 should have been better pleased to meet the 


|undispute -d paramount operation, 
of those functions with which the 
that it was with regret that I found myself| by — constitution. 


Such consent I could not ask on such |been fre equently referred to us. 


through all the States, 
Government is clothed 
When that operation is resisted, 
he Union is in fact dissolved. 1 will not now dwell on 
his re 1; but the recent transactions in Georgia have been 
sh provinces as the 
ommencement of that convulsion of the se U nited States, 
o which the friends of liberty throughout the world look 
‘orward with apprehension, as a fatal blow to their c 

If any further apology were needed for 
natter before the House, it mi ight be the 


cause. 

bringing this 
fact that it has 
It hh is forme d a promi- 


jnent topic in the two annual communications of the Chief 
subje ct on a report from the Indian committee, to whom, | Magistrate. 


Numerous memorials on both sides of the 


in connexion with very numerous mémorials from various | question have presented it to us; reports in both Houses 


parts of the country, with the President’s message, and !of Congress have discussed it; but, 
with the petitions of the Creek and Cherokee Indians, it | fatality, , it has never been plainly : 


has been referred. No report, however, has proceeded | 
from that committee, and no intimation has been given 
that any is to be expected. 

In this state of things, urged by my sense of duty, ad- 
monished by several expressions of public sentiment com- 
mitted to my charge by the people I represent, and look- 
ing upon the subject as one of great, of paramount—ay, 
sir, of most painful importance—a subject eminently re- 
quiring the interposition of this House—1 have felt my- 
self constrained in the forbearance of others much better 
qualified to take this step to make this effort to bring it 
under the -consideration of the representatives of the 
people. 

I should think, sir, that a positive decision of this ques- 
tion by Congress would be highly desirable tothe friends 
of the administration. They cannot, I should think, wish 
to leave with the Executive the responsibility of sitting | 
still and witnessing the violation of a very large number of 
treaties and c apauhe, and of the clearest provisions of 
law. No man surely can pretend that such a policy can 
be within the competence of the Executive; and if, for 
reasons of necessity, or reasons of State, or any other rea- 
sons, the treaties with the Indians are to be annulled, and | 
the laws touching our intercourse with them converted | 
into a dead letter, it surely cannot require an argument | 
to prove that Congress is the only power by which this | 

can be done with any show of rightful authority. 

I cannot disguise my impre ssion, that it is the greatest 
question which ever came before Congress, short of the 
question of peace and war. 


| 
1 
| 
| 


our hands, and concerns them--not to the extent of affect- 


ing their interests, more or less fav orably, within narrow {last year—a minority comprising some of the mos 


limits. As I regard it, 


itis a question of inflicting the | 


pains of banishment from their native land on seventy or|nearly one-half of the House—-ascrib« 


eighty thousand human beings, the greater part of whiom | 


| 
are fixed and attached to tneir homes in the same way | who loves strife as little as I, 


that we are. We have lately seen this House in attend- | 
ance, week after week, at the bar of the other House, 


while engaged in solemn trial of one of our own function. | 


aries, for a issued an order to deprive a citizen of | 
his liberty for twenty-four hours. It is a most extraordi- 

nary and astonishing fact, that the policy of the United 
States toward the Indians—a policy cocval with the revo- 


lution, and sanctioned in the most solemn manner on in- It 


numerable occasions—-is undergoing a radical change, 
which, | am porenaded: will prove as destructive to the 
welfare and lives of its subjects, as it will to their rights; 
and that neither this House, nor the other House, has! 
ever, even by resolution, passed directly upon the ques- 
tion. 

But it is not merely a question of the welfare of these 
dependent beings, nor yet of the honor and faith of the 
country which are pledged to them—it is a question of 
the Union itself. Whatis the Union’? Nota mere ab- 


owin ee e strange 
und decidedly met. 


The Se cretary of War tells us that a new era has with- 


in a few years arisen in relation to our Indian affairs. He 


does not indicate precisely what marks the new era; but, 
in one respect, there has unquestionably arisen a new era 
in this department, that of substituting Executive deci- 
sion for congressional enactment. Formerly the Execu- 
tive only carried into effect our laws and treaties made by 
the treaty-making branch of the Government. Now the 
President, 1st, permits the States to annul the treaties, 
and proceed on their declared want of validity, and, 2d, 
annuls the laws himself, and permits his Secretary to 
come down to Congress, with an argument to prove that 
alaw substantially coeval with the Government is uncon- 
stitutional. Iam willing to receive the Secretary’s ar; 
ment for what it is w orth: but really, sir, IL have studied 
the constitution unsuccessfully, if the mere opinion of a 
Secretary, with or without an argument, renders 
unconstitutional, I 





a law 
gator y: 
that the 


di an affairs 


and makes it cease to be oblig 
But to this I shs ‘I return, only repe: 
assumption of these two prin 
does, indeed, constitute a new er: 

Sir, I know the delicacy of this at ject. Tappr 
{with reluctance and pain, under the most imperious sense 
of duty. I would gladly have put it by, could I have jus- 
tified myself in so doing. I know, e, 
the odium I am to incur. I know that, humble as I am, 
the denunciations of hundreds of presses throughout the 
country await me. I have seen w ithin a wee k,inapa 
publi shed at this place, and which has been made 


ating’, 7 v, 










es in our 


oach it 
by past experienc 


pe 
t 


It concerns not an individual, |channel of the most confidential communications between 
but entire communities of men, whose fate is wholly in|the President and the people; I have se 


en the cou € 
ed on the Indian bill 





ithe minority of this House who v« 


tt “spec t- 


able friends of the President, and 





amount Ine » very 

} d to vile faction. 
But, disagreeable as the consequence may be to one 
I cannot ke p sil nce when 
I hear the laws of the land declared unconstitutional, by 
Ith 1ose executive officers who have no other duty in refer- 
ence to the laws, but to enforce them; when I sce treaties 


| violat ed by States who are parties to them; treaties sanc- 
itioned by ‘all the forms of the co: 
the Senators 
jviolation. 


stitution, and ratified by 
representing the very States foremo ( 
I cannot keep silence when I sce the constitu- 
ion invaded; the honor of the country tarnished: th 

Union impaired. If my whole co se, during t six 
years that I have been honored with a 


will not protect me inthe judgment of ot 3 fi the 
im iputation of vile and factious mot _ at 
least the consciousness in my own | n, that ; nse of 
public duty, and that alonc, has ir led to the course 


{ have taken. 

, the Secretary says a newe! : i lian 
affairs. This is true. Up tothe 1 1828. the course 
of proceeding in our Indian affairs is well known, at Icast 
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in reference toall the tribes whose rights are now in con- 
troversy. ‘The United States had negotiated treaties with 
all the Southwestern tribes. Our relations with them, 
and the boundary between them and us, were regulated 
by treaty; and by the intercourse law framed in pursuance 
of the same policy. A limited and qualified sovereignty, 
sufficient to enable them to contract these treaty obliga- 
tions, was conceded to the tribes. No State had pre- 
tended to extend her Jaws over either of these tribes till 
the year 1828. Toshow the v 
this subject, I will cite several authorities, which will 
abundantly sustain me in this position. The distinguished 
individuals whom I quote, and the present Chief Magis- 
trate at the head of them, took views somewhat different 
from each other, but none of them, I believe, intimated 
that the separate States possess the right now claimed, 

In 1821, the Creek Path Indians, being dissatisfied with 
the conduct of their brethren of the Upper ‘Towns, ap- 
plied to General Jackson, then Major General of the 
Southern division, requesting him to use his influence with 
the General Government, to procure for the said Creek 
Path Indians an inalienable reservation of a part of their 
lands, on consideration of selling their proportionate share 
of the common lands of the nation. 
was in favor of this project, and wrote to 
then Secretary of War, as follows: 

‘*I do believe, in a political point of view, as well as in 
‘justice to these people, their pray erought to be noticed. 
‘it is inviting Congress to take up the subject, and ex- 
‘ercise its power, under the Hopewell treaty, of regu- 
‘lating all the Indian concerns as it pleases. ‘This is a 
‘precedent much wanted, 
‘may cease, of an independent, sovere g 
s ith people living within its territorial limits, 

cknowledging its sovere gnty and laws, and who, al- 

‘though not citizens, cannot be vie wed as aliens, but as 
‘real subjects of the U nited States.”” Here the 
legislating for the Indi 


Mr. Cathour 


‘ign nation holding 


rearie 








Hopewell, a treaty negotiated before the adoption of the 
federal constitution, and containing the amplest guaranties 
of the rights of the Cherokees. 

In treating with the Cherokee Ind 323, Messrs 
Campbell and Meriwether, citizens of Georgia, 


by a strong zeal for the acquisition of Indian lands, 


ians, in 18 
animated | 


usec 








various views entertained of 





right of} 
sis claimed, not for the states, | session, said he, of the Legislature of Mississippi, a pro- 
but for the United States; and this under the treaty of] position was made to extend the civil power of theircot 
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that the absurdity in politics} Indian Springs, asked 








|over 


this languag ‘The sovereignty of the country which} 
‘you occupy is in the United States alone; no State o1 
‘foreign Power can enter into a compact with you. | 
‘These privileges have passed away, and your inter- 


. is rest 


course ‘icted exclusively to the United States.” 
Inthe vear 1824, March 1( th, the Cherokeesare: spoken 
; > following manner, in a letter addressed by the 


resentatives of Georgia 











enators and Re] 


to the Secretary |1 











land _— st them 


a ae af 
the subject, 


f Wa ‘<lf the Cherokees are to be viewed as other 
‘ Indians, as persons suffered to reside within the territorial | 
‘lim'ts of the United States, and subject to every re- 
‘straint which the policy and power of the General 
‘Government require to be imposed on them, for the 
‘interest of the Union, the interest of the particular 
‘States, and their own preservation, it is necessary that 
* thes miseu dmen should be taught by the General 
6 Govern | } 5 y alter tiv b ee thei 
6 removal 1 1 limits of the § ‘gi & and 
thor extint 

in 1824, Judge Wi w list d Ser 
f 1 Tennessee, gave an « ,on ) ri 
himsel ; follov **Under the p ntal ca ol 
‘} ( I ant, the Chero} ; been im a 
‘sood degree reclaimed from their sav ge state. Under 

“| , ti! ha becor orrit d; t \ 
. l {i \ f I Wil, 

; ' 

‘ { I i { cc laws t 
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‘protect it, as well as to protect those who own it. By 
‘what community ought these laws to be enacted’? Laws 
‘there have alvw: ays been, and laws there must continue 
* to be, emanating: from some power capable of enacting 
‘them. W here is that power? It must be in Congress, 
‘or in the Cherokees. Congress has never exercised it, 
‘the Cherokees always have. I have never heard that 
‘their power was doubted.” 

Governor Troup, in 1825, March 25th, issued a procla- 
mation, from which the following is an extract: ‘* Where- 
‘as itis provided in said treaty that the United St ites 
‘shall protect the Indians against the encroachm: 
‘hostilities, and impositions of the whites, so that th 

‘suffer no interruption, molestation, or injury, in their 
‘persons, goods, effects, their dwellings, or the lands 
‘they occupy, until their removal shall have been accom- 
‘plished, according to the terms of the treaty: 
‘**} have therefore thought proper to issue this my pro- 
‘clamation, warning all persons, 





citizens of Georgia, or 
‘others, against trespassing or intruding upon lands occu- 
‘pied by the Indians, within the limits of this State, either 
‘for the purpose of settlement or otherwise, as every 
‘such act will be in direct violation of the provisions of 


General Ji tc kson| ‘the treaty aforesaid, and will expose the aggressors to 


‘the most certain and summary punishment by the autho- 
‘rities of the State and the United States. 

** All good citizens, therefore, pursuing the dictates oi 
‘good faith, will unite in enforcing the obligations of th: 
‘treaty, as the supreme law,” &c. 

Governor Troup, being exceedingly desirous to hasten 
the survey of the lands acquired by the treaty of the 
permission to survey them, of G 
neral McIntosh, the chief of the emigrating party, as a 
necessary preliminary. 

In 1826, a Senator from Mississippi, now deceased, (Mr 
Reed, ) dianlelaned any right, on the part of the State, to 
extend her jurisdiction over the Indians. ‘At the last 





rts 
to their own citizens, who had contracted debts within the 
State, and had fled to this savage sanctuary. The matt 

| was debated many days, and it was at last decided tl 

| there existed no power in the State to extend its haws in 
the manner sought by the proposition.” 

These authorities, I think, will abundantly prove that 
the claim of the Southern States to exercise jurisdiction 
tribes with whom there are existing treaties, forms 
anew era. Whether it be that to which the Secretary of 
War alludes, I pretend not to decide. 

While the Secretary of War announces this new era, 
the President in his message at the opening of the session 
informed us, that ‘*the benevolent policy of the Govern- 
nent, steadily pursued for nearly thirty years, in relation 
to the removal of the Indians beyond the white settle- 
ments, is approaching to a happy consummation.” This 
statement appears to me at variance with that which was 
made in the annual message of the last year. In that 
document, we were told that “it has long been the policy 
of Goyernme nt to introduce among Indians the arts of 





| civilization, in the hope of gradually reclaiming them 


from a wandering state.”” This is certainly a benevolent 


policy: and this is the polievy which has been steadily 
pul rsued for nearly thi rty years. But last year, the Pres! 
dent added: ‘* This policy has, however, been coupl d 


r| with another, wholly incompatible with its success. Pro- 


to civilize and setile them, we have, at the 
same time, lost no opportunity to purchase their land 
furth er into the wilderness. 
is, they have not only been kept ina wandering state, 
ave been led to look upon us as unjust and indifierent 
Thus, though lavish in its expenditures on 


Government has constantly defeated! its own 


fessing a desire 





By this 


io thei ir fate. 
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thie iad thwarted by that of removal to 
the West, declared to be incom patible with its success. 
This year the removal to the W est is declared to be the 
benevolent policy which has been steadily pursued. In 
ny judgment, the view taken in the message of last year 
is the sounder 

But the policy of removal has, I grant, been pursued 
steadily for thirty years, but never in the same manner as 
now. It was never thought of, that all the treaties and 
laws of the United States protecting the Indians could be 
annulled, laws of the States extended over them; 
laws of such a character that it is admitted, nay urged, 
that they cannot live under them. The policy of removal 
has by treaty, negotiated by persuasion, 
urgency, if gentlemen please, w.thimportunity. Bat the 
State legislation, and of the withdrawal of 
United States, was never before 

the President means that the policy of re- 
r this compulsion is thirty years old, I 
t stand 


becn another, 


and the 


been pursued 


compulsion of 
the protection of the 
heard of. 
noval und do not 
for a 
| : policy of removal had 
limited success. Vast tracts of land 
en acquired of the Southwestern tribes, but 
bringing their scttlements within narrower 


know a fact on which his proposition can 
liowever 


een atten led with 


: 
moment yursued, the 








limits. Between the years of 1809 and 1819, about one- 
thir Cherokeesevent over to Arkansas, and the 
} 


sufferings encountered by them were a 
Vy their residue of the tribe, 
inducement held out to persuade them 


} 
brethren, the 





also 





to emirate ‘The Choctaws, by the treaty of Doak’ 
Stand, acquired a large t of country between the Red 
river and the Canadian; but would not, in any consider- 
able numbers, emigrate to it. In 1826, a part 
Creeks were forced, by the convulsions in that tr 








enmerate, under tl treaty of that year. In 1828, the 

4 tu und Chickasaws sent 1 deputation to explore the 

country west of Arkansas, which returned dissatisfied with 
$ nppeara 


on with this S 
y bene vole 


i 
The attempt to 

















] ) CY, Was more sFUspe rous. 
settle, to civilize, and to christianize some of these tribes 
sic led | yours all ex: amy le. lf t rccounts oftheir 
cy is Sta of barbarism are not exaggerated, the an- 
als of t orld do not, to my knowledge, present 
th istance of improvement so rapid, within a single 
{ ‘ ; unless it be that which has been eff ete, hy 
i ilar agency, in the Sandwich Islands within the last 

ie ‘ 

Durimy all the time that these two processes were going 
on, t ) oval, (declared last yearby the President 
tent with civilizing them, ) with partial suc- 
5 1d ft 1 unproving their condition, 
i 5 ! f pi, in which the success had 
been nd and mpt was made to encroach 
ipon. the imited independence. The right of the 
United States to treat with them was not questioned; the 
Stat never attempted vislate over them; and the 
ssessions and rights guarantied to them by numerous 


¢s, were considered by them and | 


i us as safe 
thy the protection of the national fii 


But, at 








length, under the late administration of the General Go- 
\ » the Southwestern States, tak ne advantage of 
the political weakness of that adn nistration, seemed de- 
ermuned te adventure the experiment, how far they could 
ro, to effect, a new course of State legislation, a re- 
n the ludian policy of the « try 

Georgia led the way. In 1828, she pass | 

» to tike cfitect prospectively, extendins 

Hy, C.vil and crinmual, over the Ind an tribes ota her 


mits. In 1829, this law, v with more 


the 


rovisions, 
Ist dav of 


sp cine i 


take cficect on 


Vil.-—-44 


¢ ’ ‘ } 
‘ e-enacted, to June, 


Indian 








IN CONGRES: 





the Or} 
es was de 


and “Mississippi. By these State liws, 
previously existing in the Indian trib 
lawful, and was annulled. It was made criminal to exer- 
cise any function of Government under authority derived 
from the tribes. tm political existence of these com- 
accordingly oe and their members 
declared citizens or subjects of "State s. Whata con- 
trast, in two or three years! Ke 1 1826, after many days" 
debate, the Legislature of Miss —— pi d t had 
no mht to pass a law to pursue its own citizens, being 
into the Indian country. In 1829, the 
me State extends all its laws over the Choctaws, abro- 
gates their Government, and denounces the punishment 
of imprisonment on any person who should exercise any 
authority of the tribe. 
to the 





munities was 


cided that i i 


fugitive debtors, 





office under the 
The Indians, as w 
of the United States for protection. It 


they hada right to it—wh 


Government 
the qu 


is natural, looke { 


was irter 


whence expect re, as | 





they iht to have found it. T a i to be prot cted 

in the riehts and possessions euara ied to them by nu- 
« i « . 

merous treaties, and demanded the execution, in their 


United States governing the 
Indian tribes. They 
= Tightly. that it 

aoe knew 
r of t he Govern- 
adtlattndial duty to 


of the laws of the 
intercourse of our citizens with the 
first to the President, deeming, 
rd them this prot etic 


executive off 


favor, 





came 
was his duty to aff 


him to be the 





supn me 
f 


ment; that, as such, he had but one ec 





perform toward the treaties and laws--the duty o : exe- 
cuting m. The President refused to afford tl pro- 
tection demanded. He informed them that he had no 
power, in his view of th chts of the States, to prevent 
thei ext » irs over i} Indians; and the Secre- 





tary of ove of his communications to them, 
ids the remark, that the President had as little inclina- 


icn as power to do so. 
i 
t 


When 
not certainly 
he informed a delegat 
remained, they must 
On the 1it! 


of the 
On the 
ion of C1 
become sul 


f Apr l, t 


this decision President was taken, does 
Sd day of March, 1829, 
eek Indians, that, if they 
ject to the law of Ala- 
of the 
Secretary of 
ee the at the Ser 


ap pe ar. 


bama. ndent 
Bure 
War, stated to the 
tary of War is not 


nvolved 


1€ superinte 
f «) 

1 Oo} ic 

m 


question 
-orgia to which 


how pre] ares 


J 
Leeislatu 





you refer, in which provision is made for ext r the 
laws of Georgia over your people, after the Ist ne, 
1830 t is a question which will doubtless be 
ject Of Congressional inquiry, and what is proper in re- 
sard to it will no doum be ordered by that body. 

‘In regard to the set of Georgis, no remedy exists 
‘short of one which Congress alone canapply.” 





the Secre- 
them, 1 
submit to 


On the 18th of the same month, a letter of 
tarv of War, delegation, 
most positive terms, that the I: 


to the same tells 


dians must 
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sta iaWs. 


14th of October, the Secreta 


vernor Forsyth, uses t 
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tly to understand that 
ency or power of the Exe¢ e to call in qu 
‘tion th right of Georgia to as herown authority with- 


g ert he 
and the Presi thas been 


aistinct 
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given 


*com p« 





in herown vratified to 








}* witness tue ext to which a prince iia sO reasonable in 
‘itself, and so vita I ant to State sovereignty, has 
‘received the approbation of his fellow-citizens. This oft 
‘asserted and denied right being settled, on the side of 





i*the State, to the extent that Executive interference could 
] y ' ++ eo , 

* £0, it Was expect ed al h ped t l rer cont - 
*nuance of t} fi ce 1 Gco 4 has so lone 
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: — i it . . tec ta: to hee the tue 
mauliwec, Was ai as Wancea “assure per lic pur- 

* poses at ido! ec ts sne had before her; a idafteram unne r, 
f#o0, to whict 1 pinlanthropy could take oO excel tion.” 
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Se Such was the fate of the question which was to be the| may annul any law and all the laws in the statute book, 
2 subject of congressional inquiry. In what way that popu-| on the simple opinion that they are unconstitutional ’ 
lar sanction had been given, which the President appears| But what, it may be asked, is the President to do? 
to have taken in lieu of any legislative decision on this} How is he to proceed with an unconstitutional law? | 
question, does not appear. | answer this question, by asking another: how is he autho 
At the ensuing session of Congress, a memorial was | rized to arrive at the conclusion that a law is unconstiti 
presented to this House, signed by three thousand and | tional? Is he created by the constitution a functionary to 
f 
+ 
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eighty-five individuals of the Cherokee tribe. Another! pass on the unconstitutionality of laws? I can find no 
memorial was laid upon our tables from the Creeks. The| such power given him in the constitution. It is one thir 8 
subject was also presented to us in the annual message of | for a law to be ascertained and declared unconstitutional, 
the President, disclosing a state of facts which seemed to| by the competent tribunal, and another thing for it to be 


require, as well as to invite, the decisive action of Con-| thought unconstitutional, by any citizen or efficer called 


gress. Finally, the public mind was extensively aw aken-| on to obey or to enforce it. The citizen is not bound to 
obey an unconstitutional law: for itis no law. But, if he 
undertakes to disobey a law, because, in his private jt dg 


5 


ed. Very numerous memorials, on the subject of the re-| 
volution which was going on in our Indian policy, were 
sentinto Congress. Some of these (and of this character! ment, it is unconstitutional, it is at his risk and peri d 
was the first presented) approved the change: by far the lit will not probably be long before some process of law 
greater part condemned it. | will teach him that he is not authorized finally to — 
; In this way, the question of the right of the State to| cate such a question. An executive officer, high or low, 
extend her laws over Indian tribe s, in contravention of} is certainly not bound to execute an unconstitutional law: 
treaties and the laws of the United States, was brought | but his simply thinking it to be unconstitutional, is a very 
before Congress in the fullgst and amplest manner. It| different affair. 
was not, however, directly met. The President had, in| Suppose a collector should think the tariff unconstitu- 
; the recess of Congress, declared that he could not, and | tional, could he forbear to collect the duty? Could the 
' would not, enforce the treaties and laws. ‘he Secretary of} Secretary of the Treasury, holding the same opinion, re- 
War had almost sneered at the idea that the Indians could | | mit the duty? Could the President direct his Secretary 
possess rights under a treaty forty years old; as if the va-|to remit it? 











é} lidity of a treaty were impaired by the length of time its} In the Government under whi ch we live, a power is 

: + provisions had been in force. But the treaties were still] provided to pass on the constitutionality of laws. ‘The 
. preserved in our archives. The intercourse law founded| President is not that tribunal. His office is executive 

t upon them still stood unrepealed on the statute book; and| The opinion he holds of the constitutionality of a law, 
% it appears to me that the proper way in which this ques-/ (except when called to sign it on its passage,) he holds 
te tion was to be met, would have been a proposition to re-| not officially, but as any other citizen, at his peril; and, 


peal the laws and abrogate the treaties. as itis his sworn duty to execute the laws, if he refuses 
In my judgment, there was an error in the first step|to execute a law, for whatever cause, he is guilty of a 
taken by the President. He decided a question which high breach of official duty, and commits an impeachable 
he had no constitutional competency to decide. When] ofttence. It is the province of this House to hold him t 
Af the first movement was made by the States, he should] his duty. 
have interposed to maintain the treaties and enforce the] There is no end to the absurd consequences which 
laws, and have referred the subject to Congress. What] would flow from an opposite principle. ‘lo what would 
other power has the Executive over a treaty or a law, but/it not lead? If the President may annul a law which he 
eds to enforce it? The principle assumed by the President} thinks unconstitutional, the Secretary may annul anotliet 
Sopee } and by the Secretary is, that, whenever the Executive} which he thinks unconstitutional; and so may any ef lis 
a thinks a law unconstitutic yal, he may forbear to execute|clerks. The Clerk of your House may refuse to carry a 
Ris it. Now, how will this operate on other questions? Sup-| bill which you pass to the Senate, if he thinks it uncar 
bh pose Mr. Adams had thought the compact of 1802 uncon-|stitutional: for, in that case, it is no more a law, on this 
ier stitutional, (as it was held to be in this debate last winter | principle, then an old newspaper. And, if geutl 
rieatlh by a Senator from Alabama,) could he have refused to] contend that they reserve to the President alone this 
‘ enforce it--could he have forborne to e xpend an appro-| pensing power r of refusing to execute laws which, in his 
. priation granted to carry it into effeci’? The President} private judgment, are unconstitut ional, they merely give 
ed has plainly intimated that the Bauk of the United States | us, instead of the anarchy which would arise from its 
be is uncenstiiutional. Is he thereby authorized to put it| ing possessed by all the executive officers, a perfect 
3 out of the pale of the law? A very respectable portion | Oriental despotism, produced by imparting it to one. 
‘ of the community regards the tariff as u constitutional, | We have heard a good deal said about nullification, and 
fa Se and propositions have been made to annul it by the au-|no small opprobrium attached to the word. Has it neve! 
‘ thority of a State, and within its limits. But who ever] occurred to some gentlemen, willing enough to stigmat.z¢ 
wh heard that the President and the Secretary of the Trea-|that doctrine, that they themselves have lent their cc 
ae sury might between them declare it unconstitutional, and, | tenance to the same doctrine, not in theory alone, but in 
ha as such, null and void? The intercourse law was passed, | prs actice? Georgia orders a survey of the Cherokee 
ea as it stands, in 1802; the substance of it was enacted in|lands. The law of 1802 makes it highly penal to survey 
1791; and the Secretary of War, with the full concurrence | lands belonging or secured to Indian “tribes by treaty. It 
; of the President, lays his hand on this law, which is forty | subjects those who trangress the law toa thousand dollars 
years old, tells us it is unconstitutional, and, as such, not| fine and twelve months’ imprisonment, and authorizes the 
; obligatory. | President to cali out a military force to execute the law 
Let us but consider the extravagance of this doctrine. |‘The President tells all concerned that he will not e1 of r 
The constitution gives to the er s:dent a veto on an act|the law, because he thinks it unconstitutional. Is not 
of Congress in its passage; an], if he withheclds his sig-| that nullification? The convention of the judges ol 
j nature, it fails to become a law. But, even without the! Georgia decide all Indian treaties to be unconst.tuti( nal. 
sanction of his name, without the Executive concurrence, | Is not that nullification? And yet, if I mistake not, pro- 














as 


gress adhere to it. But of what use is this or any other/as theoretically advanced in a neighboring State. 
limitation on the exercise of the President’s veto, if he| I have remarked that the direct way to meet this ques 


which may be withholden on the very ground of uncon-| positions have been made in the quarter where this nulli- 
stitutionality, the act becomes a law if two-thirds of Con-| fication is practise - by wholesale, to censure the doctrine 
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tion would have been to propose a law abrogating the| Jefferson gave this people the first elements of a system 


treaties and repealing the intercourse law of 1302. 
a different course was pursued. 
ably drawn and carefully worded, so as to leave this ques- 
tion entirely aside. Although the bill was an integral part 


But| of government, adapted to their condition, which I will 
A bill was presented, | venture to read to the House. 


‘* My children, deputies of the Cherokee Upper Towns: 


‘‘IT have maturely considered the speeches you have 


of the policy of the States, designed to co-operate with| delivered me, and will now give you answers to the seve- 
jt, and in fact built upon it as upon a foundation, it was) ral matters they contain. 


so worded as not, in terms, toafford it any sanction. We) 
were obliged to go to the President’s message, and to the 


‘You inform me of your anxious desires to engage in 


the industrious pursuits of agriculture and civilized life; 


reports of the committees of the two Houses of Congress, | that, finding it impracticable to induce the nation at large 


to ascertain its character. 
the policy, as it discovered itself in those documents. 

But, harmless as the bill was in its terms, it could not} 
have passed, but for the amendment moved by the gen-| 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ramsey,] by which | 
amendment it was provided that ‘* nothing in this act con-| 
tained shall be construed as authorizing or directing the 
violation of any treaties existing between the United) 
States and any Indian tribe.” I was perfectly well per- 
suaded, at the time, that this proviso would be without} 
practical effect, but it saved the bill from being lost; and| 
now, from one end of the continent to the other, this pro-| 
viso is held up to show that the Indian bill of last winter} 
does not sanction the compulsory removal of the Indians;| 
that the treaties are to be held inviolate; and that the 
Indians are to be protected in their rights; all the while | 
that itis perfectly notorious, as I shall demonstrate before | 
I sit down, that the Indians are not to be protected; that} 
the treaties are violated; and that this proviso is a son 


letter. 


The bill passed, we all remember how, under the se-| 


verest coercion by the previous question, that I have ever | 


We did so; and we discussed} to 


join in this, you wish a line of separation to be esta- 
blished between the Upper and Lower Towns, so as to 
include all the waters of the Hiwassee in your part; and 
that having thus contracted your society within narrower 
limits, you propose, within these, to begin the establish- 
ment of fixed lawsand of regular Government. You say, 
that the Lower Towns are satisfied with the division you 
propose, and on these several matters you ask my advice 
and aid. 

‘With respect to the line of division between your- 
selves and the Lower Towns, it must rest on the joint con- 
sent of both parties. ‘The one you propose appears 
moderate, reasonable, and well defined; we are willing to 
recognise those on each side of that line as distinct socie- 
ties, and if our aid shall be necessary to mark it more 
plainly than nature has done, you shall have it. I think 
with you, that, on this reduced scale, it will be more easy 
for you to introduce the regular administration of laws. 

‘**In proceeding to the establishment of laws, you wish 
to adopt them from ours, and such only for the present as 
suit your present condition; chiefly, indeed, those for the 
punishment of crimes and the protection of property. 


known, appled, too, for the purpose of shutting out the But who is to determine which of our laws suit your condi- 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr.| ton, and shall be in force with you? All of you being 
Hempntct, } the object of which was to obtain information| equally free, no one hasa right to say what shall be law for 
in respect to the character of the country to which the| the others. Our way is to put these questions to the vote, 
Indians were to be removed. For I bee it mav be re-| and to consider that aslaw for which the majority votes— 
collected, after all we have heard of the factious course! the fool has as great a right to express his opinion by vote 
pursued by the minority, that all we asked was the adep-) 95 the wise, because he is equally free, and equally mas- 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylva-| ter of himself. But as it would be inconvenient for 
nia, which proposed to send a respectable commission into} all your men to meet in one place, would it not be better 
this region, to see if it be fit for the habitation of the fel-| for every town to do as we do--that is to say: Choose by 
low-beings whom we are driving from their homes; and| the vote of the majority of the town, and of the country peo- 
that this was denied us. Still the act seemed to promise | ple nearer to that than to any other town, one, two, three, 
something to the Indians, for it bore on its face, that the} or more, according to the size of the town, of those 
treaties were not to be violated. The money which it} whom each voter thinks the wisest and honestest men of 
granted was granted conditionally: the condition was con-| their place, and let these meet together, and agree which 
tained in a proviso; and, if that proviso were not acted up of our laws suit them. But these men know nothing of 
to, no appropriation was made, and no expenditure was|our laws. How then can they know which to adopt? 
lawful. Just two, or perhaps three days after the passage | Let them associate in their council our beloved man living 
of the act, the Georgia laws took effect and went into} with them, Colonel Meigs, and he will tell them what our 
operation over all the Indians included within the nominal | law is on any point they desire. He will inform them also 
boundaries of the State. | of our methods of doing business in our councils, so as to 

And here I reach a part of the subject, on which I} preserve order, and to obtain the vote of every member 


dwell with great pain—the legislation of Georgia over the 
Cherokees. It is my duty to inquire into the character of 
the Georgia laws, against which our interference is in-| 
voked, and our protection demanded. 


fairly. This council can make a law for giving to every 
head ofa family a separate parcel of land, which, when he 


has built upon and improved, it shall belong to him and his 


I speak of the| descendants forever, and which the nation itself shall have 


laws of Georgia individually, and not of the other States} no right to sell from under his feet. They will determine, 


who have 


extended their jurisdiction over the Indians, 
»ecause the legislation of Georgia is better known. Ido 
not single out her laws invidiously. Neither do I pretend 
an acquaintance with her whole code. I have not seen it. 
A few laws only, that form a part of it, have come to my 
knowledge; but these are sufficient to establish my propo- 
sition, that these Indians have great and just cause to look 
tous for protection. 

I will first speak of the effect of the Georgia legislation 
upon the Cherokee Government. 


The Cherokees, sir, 
have a very r 


representative Government; re- 
i in its character; respectable in its origin. The 
first sketch of it proceeded from the same pen that draught- 
ed our own declaration of independence. In 1809, Mr. 


sta} 
spectable 


spectavic 


too, what punishment shall be inflicted for every crime. 
In our States generally, we punish murder only by death, 
and all other crimes by solitary confinement in a prison. 
‘*But when you shall have adopted laws, who are to 
execute them? Perhaps it may be best to permit « very 
town, and the settlers in its neighborhood attaclied to it, to 
select some of their best men, by a majority cf its voters, 
to be judges in all differences, and to execute the law ac- 
cording to their own judgment. Your counc! of repre- 
sentatives will decide on this, or such other mode as ma 
best suityoue Isuggest these things, my children, for the 
consideration of the Towns of your nation, to be 
decided on as they think best, and I sincerely wish you 
may succeed in your laudable endeavors to save the ree 
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mains of your nation, by adopting industrious occupations | 
and a Government of re: gular laws. In this you may re ly 


United States. Deliver these words to your pe ople i 
my name, and assure them of my friendship. 


*‘*THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
66 Janvary 9, 1809.” 

In 1817, this Government received the sanction of the 
United States, in a treaty negotiated in that year by the 
present Chief Magistrate, as a commissioner plenipoten- 
tiary for that purpose. In the preamble to this treaty, the 
incidents of 1809 are alluded to; the purpose of the Che- 
rokees who remained on this side of the Mississippi, to 
begin the establishment of fixed laws anda regular Go- 
vernment, is recognised, together with the prom ase made 
by Mr. Jefferson, of the patronage, aid, and good neigh- 
borhood of the United States, alike to those w * e€ cantie it- 
ed and those who staid be hind. ‘This treaty was unani- 
mously ratified by the Senate of the United a s “Thus 
originated and thus confirmed, the C Chenenen Government 
subsequently assumed a hi ghly reg ee form, and an im- 
proved organi zation. Its pr ac tical operi ition was ¢ xcelle nt, 
and it did the United States no harm, because it was as- 
sumed as the principle of our Government, that no change 
was to be wrought by the improved iistitutions of the 
Cherokees on their relations with us. 

Of the orderly and becoming manner in which the Che- 
rokee Government was conducted, we have the satisfactory 
testimony of Messrs. Campbell and Me riwether, who 
went among them to negoti iate a treaty in 1623. lL read an 
extract from a letter addressed by them to the council 
of the Cherokee nation, dated Newtown, 16th Octeber, 
1823: 





‘* Friends and brothers: We are happy that a short 


‘time has been consumed in the corre 

* you and the State commissioners 

‘¢ This has afforded us an oppor chesine of be 
‘tially acquainted with several mem bers of 
* For the whole body we entertain a high respect, and we 
* trust that with some of you we have contracted indivi- 
‘dual friendships. In saying this, we do no violence to 
* our feelings, neither do we lower the elevated character 
‘ of the United States. People who have never seen you, 
‘ know but little of your prs gress in the arts of civilized 
* life, and of the regul: ar and becoming manner in which | 
‘ your affairs are conductec 


spondence between 





‘* Your improvement re¢ fle cts the greatest credit uj 
‘ yourselves, and upon the Government by wlich you} 
* have been improved and fostered.” 

Such was and is the Cherokee Government which Geor- 
gia has avowed her purpose, by one sweeping act of le- | 
gislation, to put down. That State has enacted a law 


Ippon 


making it highly penal to exercise any of the functions of 


this Government. Chicfs, headmen, 


sume to exercise any of the functions of Government 
within their own tribe, and under that constitution which | 
we originally and r« ones itedly exhorted them to frat 

In this way the greatest confusion is at once introduc ced | 
into the concerns of his unhappy people. Their own 
Government is salad and itis made highly penal to 
execute its functions. The prot ction of the United states 











. withdrawn, because Georgia has extended lier laws 
ver the Indians; and Georgia herself, although asserting, 
and in many respects exercising, her jurisdiction, lees not 
yet or; t uch a Manner as to Keep the peace 
ow | race The system Of Government, 
instead of | 1eB rded as almost all Governments, how- 
ever defe nhitied to i san n t € 
sary for t ng of the people, wh ht t 
treated “th tends }e33, and } ¢ hha 4 tros d t,/! 
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;character may be claimed for the law. 


members of the! 
council, judicial and executive officers, are all subject to 
four years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary, if they pre- | 
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| stitute is | prov ‘ded, has been abated and hooks n down as 
|a nuisance. 
on the counsel and assistance of the Government of the | 


But among the laws of Georgia, extended over the 
1| Cherokees, there are some which, from their nature 


; 
~ | must take an immediate effect; and among these I cannot 
| but t notice several whose operation must be as injurious 


ito the welfare of the Indians, as the entire system is 


istructive of their rights. At the late session of the Georeia 
| > 

Legislature, a law was passed, ** that no Cherokee | n 
should be bound by any contract, hereafter to be entered 


into, with a white person or persons; nor shall any In 
dian be liable to be fined in any of the courts of law or 
equity in this State, on such a contract.” I am aw 
that laws of this kind have been found nec¢ ssary am 
the dwindling aascaias of tribes, in some of the St 
whose members are so degenerate that they are u 
to preserve, against the arts of corrupt white me: 
little property they possess. But among the Cherokces 
are men of intelligence and shrewdness, who have acq 

ed and an SSeSS large accumulations of pro pattyn-tto 
shops, pl antations, stock, mills, ferries, and other val le 
possessions; men who understand property and its uses as 
well as we do, and who need all the laws which property 
requires for its judicious management. Notwithsta 
this, Georgia, at one blow, makes ail these people inca 
Men as competent as ourselves to 
business transactions, are reduced by a sweeping law to a 
state of pupilage. 

(Mr. FOST ER, of Georgia, explained, 
was passed for the benefit of the Indians, to prevent th 
being imposed on. That it did not release white n 
from their engagements to Indians, but Indians from thei 
engagements to white men. } 

I eaceeninas and stated the law, said Mr. E., precisely 
as the gentleman from Georgia states it. 1 know this 
But how does i 
seek the benefit of the Indians? By reducing them to a 
state of minority. Sir, it is for the bencfit and protect 
ur cinidren, that they are unable to contract; but s 
they are children, and the law holds them to their infan 
And what sort of a boon is it to men of am property 
active dealings, to pass a law releasing them from th 


ble of contracting. 


contracts? Does it not directly follow, that, if they c: 
not be held to their contracts, no one will contract with 
them; and that ea ——— limitation of the law, wlich 
exempts = Indi tile pinds the w hit man, is ill 
| sor y; for who will | contract with a person who ts, by law, 


'exone ae from compliance with his engagements’? Such 
a law can have no other effect among Indians than among 
| whi te men; and what would be the effect on the bus 3 
}of a communi ity of white men, to enact a law releas 
them from all engagements into which they might ent 
By the law of Georgia, of 1829, the testimony of an 
{Indian was declared inadinissible in any case in which a 
This law was generally condemned 
during the discussions of last ye: 


white man is a party. 
The ob yjections take 
to it were declared by some of the advocates of the cours 
pursued by Georgia to be unreasonab] captious, and 
| grou ndless, and were set down to the score of mo 

bility and political philanthropy. Now, what has been t 
Ip ractical operation of this feature inthe Georgia law’ G 
vernor Gilmer thus describes itin his message, at the 
ing of the wo : session of the Georgia Legislature: 
‘It is also due to our Indian people, that that provisior 
|‘ in the law of 1829 should be re pe aled, which prevents 
‘ Indians, and the descendants of Indians, from ben 








‘ petent witnesses in the if the State, m cases 

‘where a white man is a pz present law ¢ 3 

‘them to great oppression, while its repeal would 

‘bly injure no one Att been t 

‘them of their property d contracts, i 

‘the impossibihty of defen heir rights, by the tes 
ef those who wens: can know them. And although 
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3 Such is the character which Governor Gilmer gives of 
this law, and of its operation, I have heard some details 
\ of the oppressions to which he alludes. I have no reason 
1 to doubt their truth; but L will not repeat them to the 
| House, without vouchers to support them. 1T will only 
add, that this law rejecting the testimony of Indians, re- 
t f mains unrep d; and that their rights and property are 
still dependent on **the moral feeling of the frontier com- 
; munity” of Georgia. ‘That frontier community must have 
better fecl principles than usually actuate a part 
of every con lity, if, in the continued operation of 
: this k w, th sure not su ected to th > most grievo 
. } pressions p 
I will mention other law of the new code. Its design 
may be imperfectly | led by m and if f err in 
¢ the motive f hich L suppose it was enacted, I hope 1 
sha exe {, on the ground of tl & at h of 
i pict run her A 1 th _- i€ Jay in tins nev v 
g tion which, as it seems 
) fi re us, tn an al ip 
our legislation. The law 
hite p 15, Who shall 
intry without a permit 
r such a tas th (a0 
vernor shall autho , and who shall not have taken a 
ith of allen asa ¢ 1 of Georgia, to four years’ 
I 7 sonment at hard labor in the pent tin vy. Now, 1 
should be glad to be iformed where, on her own prin 
. eipies, Georgia gets the righ » exact such an oath from 
- ull per iS res on her soil, granting the Cherok 
t country to | il. The constitution of the United 
L stat rives ts gia no such right. It is there provided, 
that **t ( f h Sta shall be « titled to ill the 
privileges andimmiu s of « ns of the sev ral States.”’ 
G t that the try ibject to her what right 
has she to ler to t is of another State an oath 
of allegian as crt ns of Geo Lana if I go to Savannah 
or Milledge | demean vself peaceably : I wish to 
} know what right, under th onstitution, Georgia pos- 
sesses to shut me up ! yor in her penitentiary, if 
I will not ta in oath, as a citizen of that State.” lam 
tol | that thus law is iten he d to strike at the m 3 Ss 
I «lo not assert the fact, nor be motives to men or 
R bodies of men li this is its d wn, as it will unqu stiona- 
ly be its effect, [ trust it will be borane in mind that the 
mis laricS Were introduced the Cherokee nation 
under very re ctable LuspIces it was dur ne the ad- 
m ration of Mr. Madison, and with the express consent 
. an Ap ‘ 1 of Mr. Crawford, while this gentleman 
held th h of § tary of War. His !etter to Mr 
i Kingsbury, to this effect, is among the documents for- 
lerly comm ated to the House. ‘The missionaries were 
t ich promised protection, countenance, and co-opera- 
tion of the Government; andthe a wal appropriation for 
t i g i i ins was recomme uled to be ma le a 
( has beer ) Linfurtherance of their operations. Tl 
are, to sav very least, an nocent and harmless class 
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I ffuirs. 
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Thus far it is po le th 
eave to say that | name that 
be thought by some persons 

ne abstract ritht of civil yur 
reconciled with a ‘* possessor 
ans were promised by the Ex 


moral feeling of our frontier community has been /as the history « 
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‘yect to permit such infamous proceedings to) sir, as long as the car 
yet the character of our legislation law I have quoted is supposed 
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of the European conguistade res proves a great deal too|/remove a portion of them. This step, which t they were 
much. It would justify the Governor, not only in seizing} perfectly warranted to take, occasioned a hostile incur. 
the gold mines, but in red ucing the Indians themselves to] sion from Georgia, in the result of which one Indian was 
bondage, and to labor inthe mines. The Portuguese did} killed, and some others wounded and carried prisoners 
this, and so did the Spaniards. The slave trade was pro-|into Georgia. This occurrence occasioned the detach. 


jected by the benevolent Las Casas, to relieve the indians] ment of a party of United States’ troops into the Chero- 


from digging the:r own gold for their conquerors. kee country, who accordingly came, rather, as it would 
When this subject was under the consideration of the| seem, to protect the intruders from the Cherokees, than the 
House, at the last session, I certainly did not entertain| Cherokees from the intruders. Being there, orders were 
very favorable auguries of the treatment which the Che-] given to the troops to remove intruders from the gold re 
rokees were hke ly to receive; but it never entered into] gion, and these orders were at first complied with, but 
my head that they were to be denied a right to their ow n| with partial success: for, as soon as a band of om dig 
mines. On the contrary, I assumed it as a matter of] gers were driven from one spot, they scttle -d in an 
course, that they were t! e law ful and admitted owners of} like hungry vultures frightened from their prey. TI Y 
this mineral wealth. Havi ing, in the course of my re-|are said to have been a colluvies of all classes and char: 
marks on this subject, had occasion to allude to the in-| ters; a lawless and desperate gang. And here ensued a 
truders into the gold region, before I could finish the} scene of a character bordering on comedy, if any thing 





g 
sentence in which I made that allusion, a gentleman, who] can be considered burlesque in so grave a matter. I give 
voted for the Indian bill, interrupted me, with the prompt| it as it is related in the memorial of the Cherokee Indians 
assurance that these intruders were ordered to be re-] on our tables: 
moved by the Executive. I was gratified at the informa-| ‘In another case, in the name and authority of George 
tion, although it was then no more (as I thought) than a| R. Gilmer, Governor of Georgia, a bill was filed in chan 
matter of course. My next information on the subject|cery, in the superior court of Hall county, in July last, 
was derived from Governor Gilmer’s proclamation, claim-| against certain sundry Cherokees, praying for an injunc- 
ing for Georgia the absolute property of the gold mines, |tion to stop them from digging ‘and searching for gold 
and warning the Indians to desist from digging them. within the limits of their own nation; and the bill being 
Extraordinary as this is, I fear something more extraor- sworn to before the same A. S. Clayton, he awarded an 
dinary remains to be told. By the intercourse law, the] injunction against the parties named in the bill as defend 
Executive is authorized to employ the milits ary force of] ants, commanding them, forthwith, to desist from work 
the United States to remove intruders from lands belong. ling on those mines, under the penalty of twenty thousand 
ing or secured to Indians by treaty. This power has se-| dollars, at a time and place where there were uninolested 
veral times been exercised. But the Indians also possess, | several thousand intruders from Georgia and other Siates, 
by treaty, the right of proceeding summarily to redr ess| ngaged in robbing the nation of gol ld, for which the 
themselves. They possess the right by the treaty of| owners were ordered not to work by the said writ. Un- 
Holston, negotiated in 1791. The Secretary of War, ir 1} de rthe authority of this injunction, the sheriff of Hall 
alluding to the right which the Inc lians thus possess, unc ler| county, with an armed force, invaded the nation, consist- 
the treaty of Holston, speaks of it disparagingly asa treaty ling of a colonel, a captain, and thirty or forty mili a sof 
forty ears old. But it will be recollected that, with ail| the State of Georgia, who arrested a number of Ch« 
the oth r treaties, it was confirmed by an express article | kees engaged in digging for gold, who were at first res 
= that of 1817. What are the terms in which this righ it} cues d by the troops of ‘the United States stationed near 
is secured to the Indians by the treaty of Holston? \the place, and the sheriff and his party themselves m 
‘‘ifany citizen of the United States, or other person, | prisoners, and conducted fifteen miles to the sailita a 
‘not being an Indian, shall settle on any of the Cherokee} camp, when a council of examination was held, and the 
‘lands, such person shall forfeit the protection of the| exhibition of their respective authorities was made, which 
‘United States, and the Cherokees may punish him or|resulted in the release of the sheriff and his party, and a 
‘not, as they please.”— Treaty of Holston, Art. 8th. | written order by the commanding officer of the United 
pursuance of this right, guarantied by treaty, but | States? troops, directing the Cherokees to submit to the 
flowing from that law of nature which is before all treaty, |authority of Georgia, and that no further protection could 
them-| extended to the Cherokees “a the gold mines, as he 
selves from intruders: nor was it, that I know of, ever | Cor ld no longer interfere with the laws of Georgia, but 
questioned by any administration ull this. It has re-/would afford aid in carrying them into execution. On the 
ceived the sanction of the present Chief Magistrate in the} return of the sheriff and his party, they passed by the 


; 
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the Indians have exercised this power of protecting 


amplest terms. In a letter to Path Kill r, and other Che-|( herokees, who were still engaged in digging r for gold 
rokee chiefs, dated Head Quarters, Nashville, 18th Jan. |and ordered them to desist, under the penalty of ing 
1821, General Jacl kson thus expressed himself: Fa ommitted to jail, and proceeded to destroy their tools 
‘¢ Friends and brothers: | have never told a red bro-}and machinery for gleaning gold, and, after committing 
‘ther alie, nor deceived him. The intruders, if the further aggression, they returned. Shortly after- 


‘tempt to return, will be sent off. But your 
‘should not let them settle down on your 


‘ought to drive the stock away from your lands, an 


wards, the sheriff, with a guard of four men, and a pro- 
; from the State of Georgia, arrested three Cherokees 


for disobeying the injunction, while peaceably engaged in 











‘liver the intruders to th it; butif you cannot ke their labors, and conducted them to Wadki avilie, , a dis- 
‘ intruders from your land, report it to the agent, and, on|tance of seventy-five miles, before the same A. 8. Clay- 
‘his notice, I will drive tiem from your land. Iam your;ton, who then and there sentenced them to pay a fine of 
‘ Land brother, ninety-three dollars, cost, and stand committed to prison 
‘ANDREW JACKSON.” [until paid, and aiso compelled them to give their be nd in 

ithe sum of one thousand dollars, for their personal ap- 

In pursuance of the authority conferred on tribe, | pearance before his next court, to answer the charges of 





1 
, { 
ie treaty of Holston, an authority to the exercise of violating the writ of injunction afcresaid. In custody they 


which they had been exhorted, a few years ago by Gene-'| were retained five day s, paid the cost, gave the require | 

| Jac} und of which the se was, L believe, never bond, and did appear accordingly, as bound by Judge 
\ ied before, the Cherokees, in the course of the Clayton, who dismissed them on the ground that the Go- 
last year, in consequence of the mealies and disorderly vernor of Georgia could not become a prosecutor in the 


luct of the intruders upon their lands, proceeded to case. For the ‘unwarrantable outrage committed on their 
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liberty and persons, no apology was made, and the cost|the United States. t President could feel himself autho 
they had paid was not refunded.’ | ri zed to employ the arme “d fi f the United Sta 

1 r rgers, lawl iene 1, Indians or white 


the gould mines of Georgia, if G 


I confess, when I first read the account of this incident, | removin 
in the papers last summer, I supposed it was the wild|men, fire 
freak of some inconsiderate subaltern; I did not imagine It is not his duty to enforce the laws of Geor- 
that it could have taken place by order from the Execu- o protect her property. She maintains that she 
tive of the United States. The affair is but parti ially e X- lis able to hn it herself. Nay, the still broader question 
plained in any document I have seen; but thus m uch |presents itself—what right, on the gr 1 assumed by 
certain, that orders were sent by the Secretary © f Wa ‘% Georgia and the Executive, have we to go upon the soil 
the Cherokes ent, and to the officer comman¢ ling ‘os of it orgie to remove or bribe way a | l 
troops of th« Pd States, to forbid the Cherokees asjjects or citizens’ What right to keep ar nt there, or 








+ 
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} ~ He, 
well as the intruders from digging the e gold mines. On|to pay them an annuity? Am I answered, it is done in 
the 26th in » 18: 30, an order was issued from the War) pursuance of tre ities? The treaties are declared uncon- 
Department at Washington to the officer commanding the |stitutional and void. Sir, it hapy now to accord with 
United States’ troops in the Cherokee country, ‘* direct- the interest of Georgia to permit it, but s ly she will 
‘ing him, until further orders, to prevent all persons) not b d her ~~ epees to her int re 
‘from working the mines, or searching for or carrying It has been urg against the Colonization Society, on 
‘away gold or silver, or either metal, from the Che: ejvery high authority, that it is unc tutional r the 
*nat on a 1U vit l State to rc nto a State t reri a part ¢ f 3 
This order was communicated by the agent to Mr.|colored population. In a very able report made to the 
Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokees, in a lctter|Senate, I think at the first session of the twenticth Con- 
dated 10th July. 1 330, in which he says: ‘*I have also| gress, | find the following argument 
* enclosed you a copy of a letter from the War Depart-} ‘* Before they leave this part of the s ject, the com- 
‘ment, on the subject of the gold mines, by which you ‘ mittee will observe that the framers of the constitution 


le ' ill see tl 





‘ . j e : 

at all persons are ordered to be kept from] ‘most wisely abstained from bestewing upon the Govern- 
‘digging for gold until further ord mene tC - thematie ieee wae ve whaterrr¢ +} , 
digging for gold until further order; and have to request} ‘ment, thereby created, any powers wha ver the co- 












































‘that you will, in such way as you think best, make it}‘lored population, as such, whether this population was 
* known to the Indians, and also that you will advise them | *bond or free 
‘to desist for the present, as T am very desirous that no] If the Un‘ted States possess the right to intrud o 
‘difficulties should take plac ! cen the U } States’| ‘a y State, for the purpe of withd \ z m tl ce 
‘troops and them on the subject.” | ‘it free colored population, they undo ily t rt 
And now, sir, I think [ may safely aj ppeal to many gen-| ‘practically the power of previously deciding what per- 
tle of the Hous . who voted for the ind an i] last | ¢ SONS embrac 1 vith n this descry i hey 1 t 
winte » Whethez it entered into their imaginations that, | © have the Pp er i determin r ny y not only who are 
under that bill, and with its proviso, the Indians should] ‘calored, but who are free persons i omnuiittee be- 
be prohibited by the armed force of the United States] ‘lieve, however, that any attempt, by United States, 
fr m digg } sold within the limits secured to them by | ftoexe cise such a power, would not onlv |! a direct vio- 
numerous treaties. There wet itlemen, I know, who} ‘lation of the constitution, but must be uctive of the 
voted for the bill, condemning the policy of which it is a] § worst effects.” 
part, but ming it i essary t »ysave the Ind:ans. Others} Nov , ST, itis not necessary ft consid r | \ far ‘his 
thought something ought to be done, in consequence of|argument applics to the operations of the Colonization 
tie compact 42. Others were influenced by sume|Society. But on the principle that the Indian country is 
refined notion of : a jurisdiction co-extensive with the « har-|a part of the soil, ccupants a } 1 of the peo- 
ter. Did any of them mean or intend that, within less} ple of the State, 1 confess Ido not sce how gentlemen 
than a twelvemonth—within less than three months—after| who stand on the ground of State rights and strict con- 
adopting a proviso that the treati ies should not be violated, | struction of ition, « 4 rn n this 
the Cherokees should be vy the bayonet of our|matter. What, sir, constitutional for the General Govern- 
United States troops, fi nes within t! in-|mentto go into the counties of G 4, into Hal nd 
caries secu! to th d law? ‘The winding | Haber n, to get the f le of the counties together 
uy affair was ith its comme} t Sul ythe laws of G ike acon t 
any st ching the 1 { to} with the ve away in a body--ta ns of mo- 
the country, ac rang » May Gel NI \ itof t t iry of t iit = tes to ef] t th 
comb, ** \ o muard ifainst the difticultics \ iit Was i—to « ble t P Ss it te it of 
appren i \ ould grow out of the conflict Of tic G 4, and v ff her | ] I { part ol 
ofthe Cherokees and the lawless intruders 1 pon the mi- 1, ich set up, is 
neral district within the State of G reria tH }- | the a word t liev, t i y an ap- 
filled tie instructions of the Government, the t ps were | propriation ¢ 
cirected to return for the winter to th isres tive I know it is en answel l, t tits stitutional to 
quarters.” fulfila pact I must own that this 1 f vetting at 
On t 29th of October last, Governor Gilmer wrote/a grat f I wer is, fi r statesi n cate a strict 
to the Secreta y of W ar, requesting the rem val of the | constit n, | ral enough \ rang t spr ’ 
troops, on the ground that the State of Georgia ikl { G lG ment May e1 t npact to do 
Fores 0 n laws On the 10th of Novembe r. th Se-) al inconst it il t ne, al 1 it Cl ) ne - 
cretary wers him, thet, previously to the receipt of h’s} tut ll. On ground upon \ this vy J i 
letter, ) days before, ) the tr 0} 5 | 1 been « hey 1 Ts, ( I act of 1 a 
ut of tl Cherokee nat mn, because the I po-cs for |t , and w » argued to be in er 
Which t j sent into it were, in a eat mea-/If the soila jurisdiction of this , ‘ y 
sure, a This object, according t the ren Georgia’s, the United States had t th 
ral con chief, was to prevent llisions it, not evento cxtingwsh the | 
be tween the Cherokees and lawless intruder into the rea able terms. { less tl : t ‘ » 
rold hi trict It was answer I, by reil ving t i t nv \ V.tnt ( t | t { 1D- 
And h it »bvious to ask, r vy, on the 0 1 as-|jecis its Unt 5 s little 
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another ¢« ty. Fhe gentlemen are ac tually 
© col to 1 for P neiples 0 which they can re-| 
Iniciar Unless the treaties are valid, the United 


t t 
have no power to act in this matter. Gentlemen} 
»vulidity of the treaties, in order to get at the soil; 
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e Indians, is thy dihaiane 
thirty-first section. By this section, it is directed that ‘*tl¢ 
Indizns and their descendants, who have made inproy 

ments upon the territory, are to be protected in the pos. 
session of those improvements, and of the lots of Jand 
upon which the said improvements are made, until other 
wise directed by the General Assembly, or until they are 
voluntarily abandoned by the Indian occupants. Ind/ans 
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{not allowed to sell their right of occupancy to any pers 


ilessit be to the Government of the United States, 


the Government of Georgia, for the use of the persons 


drawing such impreved lots in the lottery, and no g 
to be issued until the Indians shall have «bandon: 
iots in their occupancy; the for drawers of s 






unproved Jots to forfeit their draws, Id they, byt 
or menaces, or violence, remove, tte: 
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or attempt to rem I 

any Indian frem such improved lot. 





How much this mitigation is wo! may be juc ‘ 
by considering that it exists only during the plea 
the General Assembly, a ul that the evidence of the | 
occul iS, A d ofall those ab te to su] pe rt hos titl : 
missible in the Georgia courts. In thus state of things, i 
lithe matters whethe he be expelled at onee, or his « 
he thrown into a land lott Ty, to be draw pasa pr Z2@, anaa 
aad } 


rtunate drawer” j lanted at his door, or dorg 








wherever he goes, till he voluntarily abandons h 
Espec ally when we recollect that, obj cuionable as 5 
law is, a still more objectionable and oppressive m 
was proposed and strenuously advocated, and, tf 1 
informed, adopted, in the House of Representatiy { 
Georgia. 1 derive from a letter writ 
from Milledyéville the Augusta ( 
I know nothi , but that, as apps 
it fic f the d of t | 
| 
trate 
Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Augusta Ch ’ 
om @ corres] ondent in Mil hr) lie, dated 27th A 
r. 1 
‘¢ The particular question now and for several dx 
befure the House, is the adoption of Mr. Hayne’s subs 
bill reported by Judge Sc y, from the Conu 


the state of tlie Republic.  Tlus contcinphites, a 
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danger of a direct and violent controversy with the Gene- |‘ dians aforesaid, as well for themselves as the said nation, 
ral Government, all of which are directly opposed to this|‘do give up, release, alien, relinquish, and forever quit 
measure, the faith and honor of the State stand openly and | ‘ claim to the same, or any part thereof.” 
irrevocably pledged against it. But for this pledge given| | Now, what would have been thought of the transaction 
by our representatives, Mr. Wilde and others, on the floor |if, the day after signing this treaty and accepting this ces- 
of Congress, last session, against the exercise of any force |sion, Georgia had laid claim to all the rest of the land; had 
against the Indians, any effort to drive them forcibly from | passed a law disposing of it; had gone into the country 
their lands, the bill to encourage their emigration to the |(supposing her to have been, what, at that period, she 
west of the Mississippi would not and could not have been |most assuredly was not, strong enough for that purpose) 
passed.” with an army of surveyors; and divided it out for distribu- 
This bill with some amendments passed the House of tion by a land lottery? It would have been thought an 
Representatives of Georgia, 76 to55. read this to show | unparalleled breach of good faith. 
that it is not merely **the white savages of the North,” But I will go further than this: Suppose there had been 
nor the oppcnents of this administration, who condemn |no treaty at all—not even a state of peace—suppose that 
the course pursued by Georgia. But I do not find that |the armies of Georgia had done what, at that time, it was 
the law passed is essentially better. The evilis only de- | wholly impossible for them to do—suppose they had over- 
layed. The lands improved by the Indians are not exempt- |run and conquered the land, even then the laws of nations 
ed from the lottery. An amendment to that effect was |and civilized warfare would not have justified this measure. 
rejected, by a vote of nearly two to one; and after the lot-| Why, sir, as a war measure, and in the hot blood of vic- 
tery is drawn, the unhappy occupant is only to keep pos- |tory, such a thing has never, in modern times, been heard 
session till ‘the fortunate drawer” can persuade him to go. |of, as the forcible seizure of the entire domain of a con- 
And now, sir, is there a member of this House, who | quered people, a partition of it into sections, the unoccu- 
can recollect that the United States have solemnly guaran- | pied part of which are to be immediately taken posses- 
tied this land to the Indians; that we guarantied it for a |sion of, and the improved parts thrown into a lottery with 
valuable consideration, which we keep; that we guaran-|the rest. It comes up to the precedent of the Norman 
tied it voluntarily, unanimously, and before the compact | conquest, and goes beyond the partition of Poland. I 
of 1802, and not feel that the guaranty ought to be re-|doubt if a single Polish proprietor has been disturbed in 
deemed; that the pledged faith of the country ought not |the possession of his estate, from the date of the first par- 
to be violated? tition to the present day. Suppose that Russia, and Aus- 
I again appeal to gentlemen, who, without approving of | tria, and Prussia, in addition to extending their laws over 
the principles of this policy, gave their votes for the bill | the Poles, had enacted a code, under which it was admit- 
of last session, qualified as it was by the proviso, whether |ted that they could not live, had cut up their lands into 
they would have lent their sanction to the measure, had | districts and sections, thrown their estates into a land lot- 
they believed that, within a twelvemonth, a law would be jtory, granting to the proprietors no other privilege but 
passed by Georgia, to send any army of surveyors into the | that of occupancy, till they could be induced by legal 
territory of the Cherokees, and to subject any person who |duress and governmental persecution to emigrate to the 
should presume to execute your laws, to the punishment | deserts of Bucharia! What language would have furnish- 
of the penitentiary, from the President of the United |ed adequate terms for the condemnation of such a policy? 
States down to the lowest officer in the service? The very ground on which Georgia claims the right to 
Why, sir, granting that all these treaties made by the | pursue this course, is the strongest-reason why she should 
United States are unconstitutional and not binding; grant- ;not pursue it. Sir, she denies that they are an indepen- 
ing the truly atrocious proposition, that we can break the | dent or even separate community. She says they are her 
treaty, and keep the considcration; granting that Georgia | citizens or subjects; calls them ** her people;” constitutes 
still possesses the power, which, if she ever had it, by| them an integral part of her community; and then passes 
adopting the constitution she gave up to the United States, |a law to distribute their lands by alottery. Does not this 
and that things now stand as they stood under the old con-| show the injustice of the measure? Let her pass a law to 
federation, all this would not mend her title to these lands. | dispose by lottery of the property of the people of Chat- 
Under the confederation, she admitted the right of the|ham and Effingham, of Richmond and Columbia; let her 
Cherokees to treat as an independent nation. She treated | plant a ‘‘ fortunate drawer” at the door of each man’s shop 
with them herself; the treaty of Augustain 1783 stands in | and house, and the gate of his plantation, to worry him off 
her statute book; and in that treaty, in words evidently of} to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. No, sir, the very 
her own choosing, words of the English common law, she | process of reasoning, by which Georgia would withdraw 
accepts a cession of land from the Cherokees, and in so doing |the Cherokees from our protection, can serve only to 
recognises their right to cede, and to keep what they do| bring them under her own, and is itself the most incontro- 
not cede. I will read to the House the first and sixth] vertible of all arguments against this oppressive policy. 
articles of that treaty. But we live under a Federal Union, designed to bring 
‘* Whereas a good understanding and union between |all the States, to a certain degree, under one Government, 
‘the inhabitants of the said State and the Indians afore-|and possessing tribunals of eminent jurisdiction, for the 
‘said are reciprocally necessary and convenient, as well}adjustment of controversies which are placed by the con- 
‘on account of a friendly intercourse and trade, as for the | stitution within the province of such tribunals. What is 
‘ purposes of peace and humanity; it is, therefore, agreed | the aspect of this affair, in reference to this Federal Union, 








‘and covenanted— and the authority of its tribunals? 
‘Ist. That all differences between the said parties,}| Let it then first be borne in mind, that Georgia in 1789 
‘heretofore subsisting, shall cease and be forgotten. voluntarily became a party to the constitution, ‘* which is 


**6th. And lastly, they, the said headmen, warriors, |the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State 
‘and chiefs, whose hands and seals are hereunto affixed, | shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
‘do hereby, for themselves and for the nation they are em-|laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding;” and 
‘ powered to, and do effectually, represent, recognise, de-|that it is also a provision of that constitution, to which 
clare, andacknowledge, that all the lands, woods, waters, | Georgia is a voluntary party, that ‘‘the judicial power of 
‘game, lying and being in the State, eastward of the line|the United States shall extend to all cases, in law and 
‘hereinbefore particularly mentioned and described, is,are, lequity , arising under the constitution, the laws of the Unit- 
‘and do belong, and of right appertain, to the people and | ed States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
* Government of the State of Georgia; and they, the In-| their authority.” 

Vou. VIl.—45 
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Under her new,laws, Georgia has proceeded to take the | affirmed on behalf of the Indian. The citation issues in 
life of an Indian, for a murder alleged to have been com-| the usual form, the form in which it has been respected 
mitted on another Indian, within the Cherokee boundary. | by the courts of the most powerful and enlightened States 
It belongs, in no degree, to my argument, to inquire into| of the Union, who understand and love their rights as 
the guilt of this person. J have seen but an imperfect| well as Georgia. This writ the Legislature of Georgia 
newspaper report of his trial, ina paper friendly to the| instructs the Governor and all other officers ‘‘to disre- 
policy of Georgia, which I mention only as authorizing the| ¢ gard, and with it every mandate and process that has 
presumption that the report is probably not strained| ‘been or shall be served upon him or them, purporting 
against Georgia. From that report, it appears that Corn| ‘to proceed from the Chief Justice or any associate jus- 
Tassel (such is the name of this Indian; it is also the first] ‘ tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, for the 
Indian name subscribed to the great Hopewell treaty) | ‘ purpose of arresting the criminal laws of this State.” 
was found guilty of murder, chiefly on evidence which| In other words, Georgia repeals for herself a consi 
would not be admissible against the life of a white man, (I) able portion of the 25th section of the judiciary act of 
mean Indian evidence, ) and on the testimony of a waite | Congress, and annuls, in all criminal cases, the 2d section 
man, whose evidence is contradicted by the judge in his/ of the 3d article of the constitution of the United States 
charge. Now, whatever may be said against the admis-| Georgia, on the principles she has now asserted, has 0i)\y 
sibility of Indian testimony in cases of property, I am clear | to make it penal to do any act or thing under a law of the 
that, in a case of life and death, as good evidence ought to| United States, and she thereby acquires exclusive juris 
be required to convict an Indian asa white man. The /diction over the subject, and annuls the law. 
jury that puts an Indian to death, needs, I think, as clear} This isa much more compendious process than a con- 
a warrant of credible evidence against him, as the jury | vention of the people of a State, elsewhere proposed 
that puts a white man to death. The other testimony, to| And almost at the moment that this House resolves, by a 
which I have alluded, is that of the officer who arrested | majority nearly unexampled, that it will not repeal th: 
Tassel, who testified that at first he talked only in the In-! 25th section ef the judiciary act, Georgia repeals one-half 
dian language, but afterwards spoke English intelligibly. | of that section, and of the clause of the constitution on 
The judge, who sat in the trial, mentions it as a circum-| which it is founded. Where is this to stop? Is it to stop 
stance to be regretted, that the prisoner at the bar ‘‘could|any where? What laws of the United States have not 
not understand him.” | been declared unconstitutional? What laws and treaties 

But though I am inclined to think there was not evi-| will not be acted on, as if they were unconstitutional, if a 
dence to establish the malice, I waive that point entirely, | process so summary is permitted to obtain? 
and do not pretend that Tassel is an object of sympathy. 1 will observe, in conclusion, that, till the validity of 
I go upon the assumption that he was guilty, though 1| these treaties has been settled by that tribunal which is 
do not think that proved on the trial as reported. ‘This|alone competent under the constitution to entertain tl 
*‘unfortunate” being, (as he is justly called by Judge | question, and settled in favor of Georgia, ‘Tassel could not 
Clayton, ) on his trial before a court and jury, whose lan-; be put to death by any lawful warrant. The very judg: 
guage he did not understand, pleaded by his counsel to| who tried him is made in the report to say that he 
the jurisdiction of the court. The ground of this plea| ‘‘ belongs to another nation.” And, till it is settled by 
appears to have been, that, under the treaties betwcen the| the competent authority, that this other nation is subject 
United States and the Cherokees, the latter were inde-| to the laws of Georgia, the death of Tassel remains illegal 
pendent of the laws of Georgia. This plea was reserved} At the same time I admit there may be difficulties in th: 
for the consideration of all the judges. They overruled|case. The constitution is clear, but it is not certain that 
it, mainly on the ground that these treaties were uncon-| the judiciary act gives full force and effect to all the pr 
stitutional, and could not bind Georgia. visions of the constitution. But although there may b: 

Here the momentous bearings of the question begin to| no remedy for the wrong done to the being whose life is 
appear. Georgia decides that numerous Indian treaties, ltaken, (if he has lost that life at a bar to which he was 
negotiated during nearly fifty years, sanctioned by every | not amenable, ) this want of remedy for the wrong proves 
branch of the Federal Government, under every adminis-| nothing in favor of the right of Georgia. It is great 
tration, and by Georgia herseif, at whose request, and for| be lamented that she had not imitated the best part of the 
whose benefit many of them were entered into, are all| New York precedent, and granted a pardon or repriev: 
unconstitutional and void. Whence the courts of Georgia! to Tassel. As a first case, a case of life and death, of an 
derived the power to decide on the constitutionality of | individual of a different nation and language, appealing 
treaties and laws of the United States, I do not know. | to the faith of the Union, and asking only to be tried bs 
Her constitution does not give it to her; and if it did, it] that tribunal by which (ifthe treaties are indeed valid 
would be a void grant, for Georgia is a voluntary party to | had a right to be tried, it is greatly to be deplored that a 
the federal constitution made prior to her own. little time could not have been granted. 

The right of deciding in cases arising under the con-| I will only add, that as there was a United States’ force 
stitution, laws, and treaties, is one of the rights expressly | in the country when Tassel was arrested, and as Congress 
granted by the people of Georgia to the federal judiciary. | had just enacted in a law, which the President signed 
‘The allegation, that the Indian treaties are unconstitu- that the treaties should not be violated, I think thi 
tional, is no more than might be made of any other trea-| troops would have been as well employed in protecting 
ties, that of Louisiana, for instance, (which was at first; the life of a fellow-being, pending his appeal to the courts 
supposed by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison to require an| of the United States, as in driving the Cherokees from 
amendment of the constitution to carry it into effect;) and | their own mines. 
if the judges of a State can entertain the question of the} And here I may suitably consider the plea, that Gcorg:a 
constitutionality of the Cherokee treaties, | see no reason| has done no more in this matter than other States, and par- 
why they cannot do it in the case of any others. |ticularly New York. No argument is more apt to be fal- 

It will easily be supposed, that the unfortunate being} lacious than the argument from analogy. ‘There is great 
whose life was at stake, would be disposed by his counsel} danger of mistaking slight and merely circumstaii| al 
to mainta'n the validity of these treaties; and he accord-| points of resemblance for entire parallelism. 1 will ex- 
ingly applies for that writ of error, which, under the ju-| amine this case briefly but fairly. I will admit the pouts 
diciary act, issues, as a matter of course, when duly de-| where it isa precedent in favor of Georgia, and I will point 
manded. ‘This was a case arising under the law and the/ out those where it is not; premising, that if the legislation 
treaties, th validity of which was denied by Georgia, and| of Georgia violates law and treaty, it by no means follows 
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that the Government of the United States may withhold |that the early Se settlers of New England were a blood- 
the protection which it owes, and which is demanded by’ thirsty race, and treated the Indians barbarously? Is any 
those who are the victims of that legislation, because New | thing gained for Georgia, and hér sister States, by proving 
York has adopted similar acts of legisiation. that fact?) Those who would get an argument to support 
It is matter of surprise, too, if the legislation of New their policy, out of the fact, that, in the seventeenth cen- 
York affords a sanction to that of Georgia, that it was not/tury, some Indians were sold to the West Indies as slaves, 
insisted on sooner. Three great negotiations have been | need not go so far back. The slave trade, till very lately, 
held by citizens of Georgia since the New York law of|was carried on throughout the civilized world. All na- 
1822, with the Creeks or Cherokees, and this precedent |tions were stained with its guilt. The States of New 
was never pleaded, as far as I can find, in the record of| England brought the slaves from Africa; the Southern 
the negotiations. States bought them into bondage. And what then? Is 
Now let us compare the cases. New York, in 1822, the traffic Tess atrocious? or is it inconsistent for any one, 
passed a short law extending her criminal jurisdiction over north or south, at the present day, to denounce and re- 
dwindling remnants of tribes within her borders, and | probate it? 
there she has stopped. She leaves her Indians as she Let me not, however, be thought to admit the charge 
found them. She makes no attempt, by severe penal en-jof barbarity against the early settlers of New England 
ictments, to break down the organization of their tribes. |towards the Indians. Some incidents occurred, in the 
She has neither claimed nor surveyed their lands, nor} perilous condition in which the colonists,’ in the early pe- 
seized their mines. As to the individual condemned by | riods of their settlements, were placed, which Isurely will 
her courts, Soo-non-gize, her assembly pardoned him. | not vindicate; but their conduct towards the Indians in the 
Her law, t understand, has not since been acted upon; | main was honorable and kind. The charges against them, 
and it ts the opinion of the highest legal authorities in the | from whatever quarter, a are substantially unjust. They had 
State, that it leaves the rights and condition of the Indians |a right to come to this continent; they were guided hither 
where it found them. Here then are points of great and | by the hand of the same Prov idence that had planted the In- 
vital difference. |dians before them. There was room for both. Our fore- 
The New York law, in its terms confined to crimes and | fathers had a right to a part of the soil, to be obtained by 
offences, was evidently intended, in its origin, to arm the | honest dealing with the natives. I have never pretended 
State with power to protect the Indians against the evil|that the Indian had an exclusive right to all the land he 
of imaginary and superstitious crimes; a power, as the| could see from the top of a mountain, or over which the 
event shows, designed to be called forth only when such | deer may fly before him in the chase. But what follows 
a peculiar occasion should require it. The Georgia a from this admission? That after we have made an agree- 
is one of civil anc 1 criminal jurisdiction, the last of a series; ment w.th an Indian tribe, and got all we need, and gua- 
of measures, having for its great and avowed object to | rantied the rest, we shall not be bound to the faith of our 
effect the removal l of the Indians. Hence, while New compact? I trust not. 
York stops at the claim of criminal jurisdiction, and dces| How then is the question of right affected by the prac- 
not, in point of fact, enforce that, Georgia enacts the|tice of the colonies? It is said they legislated over the 
severest laws against the entire social existence of the|Indians. But this is vague and general. I want some- 
be, claims their lands, seizes their mines, and substan-| thing specific and distinct. Did they, after making a long 
tially drived them from her borders. If New York had| series of treaties with the Indian tribes, fixing boundaries, 
gone into the Seneca reservation with a score of survey-| accepting cessions, and guarantying unceded lands, did 
declaring the alternative of removal to the West, or they turn round, declare those treaties null, break down 
extinction, and drawing a lottery for their lands, the case | the boundaries and seize upon the land, in time of pro- 
would have been more nearly parallel. Accordingly we|found peace, and under the pretence that the treaties 
find, in the last place, that the Senecas never invoked our | | were unconstitutional? This is the kind of precedent 


protection, because no practical evil was done or threat-| wanted; not one resting in mere political m etaphysics. 


ened; the Che roke es invoke our protection, because the| But grant they did all this, (no part of which they did, ) 
choice is set before them, of subjection to State laws, land grant they did it as independent States, before the 


under which they are told they cannot live es — removal | constitution of 1789. All this would not help the argu- 

















ors, 


to a desert, w her re the y believe they must d There is, | ment. The States, under the confederation, were clothed 
therefore, the greatest difference in all the mat tters of fact, | with many attributes of sovereignty, which they gave up 
which give a anmadin to the two cases. In point of|}on entering the Union. They coined money, enacted 
equity and justice, the New York precedent could not of | | navigation law s, imposed tariffs to protect manufactures. 
course alter the case, as one wrong affords no justifica-|The right to treat with the independent tribes of Indians 
tion of another was not one of the rights ceded to the States, although 


I will here also answer the argument drawn from the | confi licts existed between the Congress and some of the 
example of the colonies, and of the States, before the con-| States as to the extent of their power in this respect. But 
itution. ‘The argument from the practice of the colonies|all the sovereign powers I have enumerated were given 
is of twofold asp ct, lookis ng to the question as one of hu-}up by the States in adopting the constitution. When 
nity and of right. Georgia adopted the constitution, the treaty of Hopewell 
First, as to humanity. Grant that the treatment of the| was in existence, containing the most decisive guaranties 








In 4 ans, by the colonies, was barbarous and cruel. Welof the oo of the Cherokees. Before the constitution, 
have late en taunted with the fact, that, when taken as| Georgia claimed the right of treating with the Indians; but 
pri soners of: war, they were sometimes sold as slaves to the |afterwards never. She frequently has requested the 
West Indies; and our recollection has been refreshed with! United States totreat for her benefit, and the United States 


the circumstance, that, according to Cotton Mather, on| have done it. And now theargument is, that Georgia has a 
occasion of storming an Indian fort, the huts within it} righttoannulallthesetreaties, because, in former times, the 
took fire, and several of the wretched inmates were (as| colonies or the States extended their laws over the Indians! 
this author with detestable quaintness expresses it) ‘*broil-| But it is said that the late administration pursued the 
ed” to death. ‘These are the facts quoted against us.|same policy of removing the Indians, and the friends of 
They were the incidents of a war of mutual extermina-|that admi nistration are ¢ sharged with inconsistency in now 
tion, between the colonies and a powerful savage foe. | opposi ing it. Noone denies that the late administration 
But I let that Ps ass. What is gained by citing these facts? eee stly desired the removal of the Indians. It saw, what 





Suppose they prove the only thing the y seem to prove, levery body sees, the inconveniences incident te the resi- 
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dence of the Southwestern tribes in the neighborhood of|selves, had no right to change it. If this were true, it 
the States, so resolutely bent on acquiring their lands. It|would not affect the case, because the treaty of the Indian 
is well known that the project of colonizing them west of| Springs, which gave Georgia all the Creek lands, being 
the Mississippi was submitted by Mr. Monroe to Congress, | fraudulent in itself, could never have given any rights, and 
near the close of his administration, and again, with some] was solemnly annulled by the Senate, the present Secre- 
modifications, by Mr. Adams in 1828. But it is a matter|tary of War voting in favor of annulling it. Nevertheless, 
of equal notoriety, that neither the last administration, nor| passing by the treaty of Washington, which fixed the 
that which preceded it, contemplated the attainment of|boundary, and acting under that of the Indian Springs, 
this object in any other way than by the joint and volun-| which the Senate declared void, the President has under- 
tary co-operation of the Indians themselves, and the Unit-| taken to settle a new boundary, equally to the dissatisfac. 
ed States. The idea that the States could annul the trea-|tion of the Cherokees and Georgia; and has actually dis- 
ties, was never countenanced by the late President for a| possessed the Cherokees, by a simple executive order, 
moment. It cannot surely be forgotten in what emphatic |enforcing a treaty declared by the Senate to be fraudulent, 
language, on a very trying occasion, Mr. Adams avowed jnull, and void, of four hundred and sixty-four thousand 
his resolution to support the Indians in the rights secured |six hundred and forty-six acres of land, occupied, as they 
to them by treaty and by law. allege, by their tribe for generations. 

Georgia had passed a law authorizing the survey of a| I might also speak of the countenance which has been 
portion of Creek lands, ceded by the treaty of the Indian | given to intruders, in establishing themselves on lands va- 
Springs, which the Senate of the United States had an-|cated by the emigrants to Arkansas, by which serious evils 
nulled, and not ceded by that of Washington. Mr. Adams|and constant vexations are occasioned to the Cherokees; 
immediately ordered the arrest and prosecution of the|but I forbear, for want of time, to dwell on the subject. 
surveyors. Georgia declared a determination to support] Nor is the order given last summer, to change the mode 
her surveyors by military force; and the President sub-|in which the annuities are paid, less vexatious. It has 
mitted the subject to Congress. In the message sent for|been called, and I think with justice, a small business. 
that purpose, he used this language: ‘* It ought not, how-|The annuity due to the Cherokees, amounts, I believe, to 
ever, to be disguised, that the act of the Legislature of|but six thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars. It is 
Georgia, under the construction given to it by the Gov-|by treaty due to the nation. Since the Cherokees took 
ernor of that State, and the surveys made or attempted by |our advice, and established a regular Government, it has 
his authority beyond the boundary secured by the treaty | been paid to the treasurer of the nation. It constitutes a 
of Washington of April last, to the Creek Indians, are, in| considerable part of the little revenue of the tribe. The 
direct violation of the supreme law of this land, set forth} President has seen fit to order its payment to the treasurer 
in a treaty, which has received all the sanctions provided |to be discontinued, and to be made hereafter to the Indians 
by the constitution, which we have sworn to support and | individually. It amounts to about forty-two cents for each 
maintain. In the present instance, it is my duty to say|/ofthe population. It must of course be paid in specie. 
that if the legislative and executive authorities of the State} A part of the tribe live a hundred or two miles from the 
of Georgia should persevere in acts of encroachment upon|agency. Shall it be sent tothem? Shall they travel this 
the territories secured by a solemn treaty to the Indians, | distance to receive their few cents? What is the object 
and the laws of the Union remain unaltered, a superadded | of this change? I have understood that it has been stated 
obligation, even higher than that of human authority, will | by the Secretary of War, ina letter published in the course 
compel the Executive of the United States to enforce the | of the last summer, that complaints had been made that 
laws and fulfil the duties of the nation, by all the force |some of the Indians are defrauded by their chiefs of their 
committed for that purpose to his charge.” share. However this may be with other tribes, to which 

I may be permitted to add that this message, and other |the same change extends, and of this I know nothing, | 
important documents in the Georgia controversy, were |believe it is not so with the Cherokees. I have seen a 
committed to a select committee of this House, of which |letter from Mr. Montgomery, the Cherokee agent, dated 
I had the honor to be chairman, from which a report pro-|last October, in which he declares that no such complaint 
ceeded, supporting, in all points, the principles laid down | has ever come to his knowledge. 1 hope there is no rea- 
by the President in the message I have just cited. It is|son for the suggestion which has been made on ve ry good 
obvious, therefore, that there is no foundation for the |authority, that this change in the mode of paying the an- 
charge that the last administration was friendly to the policy nuities has been ordered, to deprive the Cherokee Go- 
of removing the Indians as now pursued. In fact, it is|vernment of the funds necessary to enable them to carry 
matter of surprise that a charge so notoriously groundless on the arduous and discouraging contest in which they are 
should be adventured. Had Mr. Adams done what is now | now involved with the Executive authorities of the Un 
pretended; had he countenanced Georgia, Alabama, and | States and with Georgia. 

Mississippi, in their policy, the South would never have} I have confined myself, for the reasons stated in the out 
been consolidated, as it was, against him; and I much doubt | set, almost entirely to the case of the Cherokees. ‘There 
if the chair of State would have been filled as it now is. _/is a memorial from the Creeks on our tables, from which 

Sir, 1 think I have made out my case. I have shown |it would appear that they suffer from the same policy 
that the Cherokee Indians have been invaded in the terri-| They are overrun with intruders, whom the Government 
tory and rights secured to them by treaty and by law. lof the United States does not remove; and the lc gislation 
In addition to the particulars which I have mentioned, }of Alabama has been extended over them. I find the fol- 
there are others set forth in their memorial, well deserving |lowizg account of it in a letter, apparently by a member 
the consideration of the House. Most of these, for ws it| of the Legislature of Alabama; ‘Tuscaloosa, (Alabama,) 
of time, I must pass over; but on two of them I will dwell 9th January. The Indian bill, which has been passed in 
foramoment Georgia has contended fora boundary line, ithe House of Representatives, provides for extending over 
under the treaty of the Indian Springs, of 1825, (and in |the different tribes within the territorial limits, the civil 
contravention of that of 1826 at Washington, by which the land criminal laws of the State, prohibiting them from 
treaty of the Indian Springs was annulled, ) which would jenacting or executing any laws of their own—taxes their 
take a million of acres of land from the Cherokees. The !black population, between the ages of twelve and sixty, 
ground of this claim on the part of Georgia is, that the | with a poll tax of fifty cents. ‘The Choctaw and Chick«- 
ancient boundary between the Creeks andthe Cherokees |saw nations are, however, to be exempt from the opera- 
was greatly to the north of the recent boundary; and that 'tions of this act, so soon as the treaty concluded by their 
the Creeks and Cherokees, by compact between them- respective nations with the United States shall have been 
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ratified by the Senate. This was a favorite amendment of| 
mine, and it was all I could do to soften, in this ve ry small 
degree, the rigor of the law.’’* | 

With the ene and Choctaws treaties have been| 
concluded under the law of last session, and, as I will de- 
monstrate, in direct violation of its provisions. 

Let me revert a moment to the history of the proviso con- 
tained in thatlaw. The President’s message took the groun d| 
that the Indians could not be protected against the legis! wi ion| 
of the States. The reports of the Committees on In: 
Affairs, in the two Houses, took the same ground. 





The 


bill did not directly grapple with that point; but, on both] S 


sides of the House, that was the point argued; and the 
~~ objection to the bill was, .that it play ed into the! 
hands of that policy. The House, as the event prove: d, 
was nearly in equilibrio: the bill passe d by a vote of 10 
to 97. In this state of division i in the House , the ge ntle. - 
man from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Ramsey] moved an amend. 
ment, which prevailed. It provided, ‘‘that nothing inj 
this act contained should be construed as authorizing or 
directing the violation of any treaty between the United 
States and any Indian tribe.” Without this proviso, Iam| 
persuaded the bill could not have passed. 
By this clause, the House solemnly provided that or 
treaties were constitutional, and could not be violated; 
and if, as it would seem, the President thinks them uncon 
stitutional, I do not unde rstand how he could sigi the b il. 
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€ cise het power of apportior ung + the land for the ben 
® of each family or individual of the C motes nation, and 
‘of bringing them under the laws of the U 

‘ but with the consent of the Choctaw nation! 


+ 


nited States, 


So unequivocal was the condition of the me taws, un- 
e cided, in 


der these treaties, that the State of Mississ 
1826, that they had not a right to k 








citizens, wandering into the Choctaw iti 

from the justice of the State. In the face of these treaties, 

in the face of the proviso of the law “— r which he was 
ng, refusing expressly to authorize their violation, the 





ecretary goes to the Choctaws, t« ils hem in substance 
that the old treaties will be regarded by the Executive of 
the United States as unconstitutional, and, knowing that 
their consent to remove de pends upon this one fact and 

» other, he assures them the President will 
the tre and, under these circums 
portion of them (how large a portion, I know 





not en 


-aties, tances, induces. a 


not) to cede 








the lands of the nation. ‘To eftect this object, there is 
great son to believe that very large temptations were 
offered to the individuals possessing influence in the tribe. 

Now, I sav the law of the last session was conditional; 








and the appropriation contained in it was conditionally 
.|made. The condition was, that the treaties should not be 
vio late . oxi It is known to every gen 1an in the House, 
sole consideration Ww h ch induced the Choctaws 




















to agree to remove, was the assurance of the Secretary, 
He thought proper, by a spec ial message, to guard the that » Government of the d States would not pro- 
_ ise against even construing a law passed at the last! tec the m from the violation of the treaties. It is unne- 
ession, in a sense deemed by "him unconstitutional; and,} cessary to press this matter much further. I] S 
in appending his signature to it, it would appear that h | most of the ere on which [ rest the p1 t 
has endorsed upon the official roll of the law a sort of}| expediency of : ing my motion. It is adi d by the 
qualifying reference to that message: an entirely novel, | States that th ler these treaties as unconstitutional, 
singular, and, as I think, unconstitutional step. : In this} and accora 
case, he signs a bill, in which the constitutionality of th ! President acquiesces in this course, on the part of 
treaties is exp! sly cognised, although he de¢ ms them| the States, although it is his sole d ity, in re ference to this 
all null and inoperative. matter, to enfi the law, of which these treaties are a 
With this act in his hand, and the half million in his! part. Congress last winter made express prov 1 ag t 
pocket, the Secretary goes down to the Chickasaws and| their violation They : violated. Let us t either 
Choctaws, tells them that the President will not protect} Make provision t ‘ r let us abrogate them avow- 
them from the legislation ( f the States; and, ‘fund r; ‘ y It d to consist y> 1 faith, a i comm t 
these circumstances,’ ne grotiates the new treaties. se | lit ' 
treaties have not been submitted (not being as yet rati-| ! P lent has, with his annual 1 nt us a 
fied) to th House of Representati ves. From th > best letter from th pe t lent f th P au of Ind i 
sources of information to which I have had -ss, I have} Attairs, in which that of states t t law of 1 2 
been led to the opinion, that the tone of the Secretary’s} ** the princip l whica gov ll our lations with 
communications with the Choctaws was of the most urgent the Indian t and recomme! its revisal and n - 
and im pe rative character. No one denies that the exten- to suit the changes prod i by subsequent 
sion of State laws over the tribes is, of itself, a violation} und o ses The ! ge is a n- 
of all the treaties; but, in the case of the Choctaws, there y the letter from the Secret i War, to w i 
were peculiar provisions in their treaties, which are con- ady 1 ed; telling us that t pro of 
and broken. By the treaty of Doak’s Stand, | tha e unc nal, and the Pres t neglects 
Ll with that tribe in 1820, by the pres nt Chief them | of th 1 $; O r wi he 
¢ vi the worthy gentleman (Gen. Hinvs] who} States have extended their laws. 
now represents the State of Miss ssippi, it was, in the} Let us, then, the Congress of the United States, if we 
fourth article, stipulated as follows: ‘*The boundaries] think this law is constitutional, make provision to execute 
‘ hereby established between the Choctaw India: isand the| it; if we think it is defective, let us amend it. If we think 
* United States on this side of the Mississi ppi river, shall! it is unconstitutional, let us repeal it. That law, by which 
* remain without alteration, until the period at which sa dl ir Indian relations are regulated, ought not surely to 
* nation shall beeome so civilized: and enlightened as to] remain in its present state. ; 
*be made citizens of the United States; and Congress If the treaties are constitutional, let us enforce them 
* shall lay off a limited parcel of land for the benetit of} If they are unconstitutional, let us abrogate them; Ict us 
* each family and individual in the nation.” } repeal the proviso of the last session; declare them ll 
Some uneasiness on the part of the Choctaw nation ap-| ind void, and make what compensation we can to the de- 
pears to have been produced by this stipulation; and it} luded beings who, relying upon our faith, have, at dif- 
was, accordingly, in the treaty with the Choctaws, nego-| ferent periods, ceded to us mighty Sy 
tiated at Washington in 1825, further provided, *¢thatthe|as a consideration for the gua anty conta + in these 
‘fourth article of the treaty aforesaid shall be so modified} compact 
* as that the Congress of the United States shall not exer-| Sir, this is a dreadful affair Hea y SS, 
———— } that Ll would r ty its ch er: 
"Since this speech was delivered, 1 have understood that s have} but I can th i to it, as the 
been imtroduecd im both branches of the Legisiature of Alabau A, to} | 1, 7 } a a : 
peal the law extending the jurisdiction of the State over tke Indians; | COMGYUSE OF YF . native in- 
with what success, Lam uninform d. "Tt habitant f a | n One of 
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the worst periods of the British Government--that of th eee sst. Many of them were negotiated under the in- 
administration which drove America into revolution. It|structions of Washington, of Adams, and of Jefferson— 
was a transaction on a small scale, in an obscure island, |the fathers of our hberty. They are gone, and will not 
and toward a handful of mer. But it left an indeli-| witness the spectacle; but our present Chief Magistr 
ble stigma on those responsible for it; a stigma on an|as he lays them, one by one, on the fire, will see his own 
administration, which nothing moderately unjust could | name subscribed to a goodly number of them. 
disgrace; a stigma, which w ould have been as notorious as| Si r, they ought to be destroyed, as a warning to the 
it was indelible, but for the overshadowing enormity of| Indians to make no more compacts with us. The Presi- 
the treatment of America, which succeeded. If we pro- ident tells us that the Choctaw treaty is probably the last 
ceed in this path, if we now bring this stain on our annals, | which we shall make with them. This is well; though, 
if we suffer this cold and dark e clipse to come over the|/if they remain on our soil, I do not see how future trea- 
bright sun of our national honor, I see not how it can ever] ties are to be avoided. But I trust it is the last we shall 
pass off; it will be as eternal as it is total. make with them; that they will place themselves beyond 
Sir, I will not believe that Georgia will persevere. She/the reach of our treaties ‘and our laws; of our promises 
will not, for this poor corner, scarcely visible on the map /and our mode of keeping them. 
of her broad and fertile domains, permit a reproach to be} ‘here is one sad alleviation of the fate of some of th 
cast upon her and the whole Union to the end of time. tribes. When the possessions of the rural population of 
As for the character of the country to which it is pro-|Italy were parcelled out among the Roman legions, by 
posed to remove the Indians, I want only light. It w as | poli cy too similar to that which we are now pursuing 
all we asked east ° session; a 1 ask now. I quoted | wards the Indians, it was the pathetic inquiry of a poor 
then all the authorities, favorable as well as unfavorable, | shepherd, who was driven from his native soil, his cult 
with which I was suigeale sd. The friends of the poli cy ented farm, and the roof of his infancy, 




















refused us the only means of ¢ etting authentic information Impius hee tam culta novalia miles habebit, 

on the st ibjec t—-a commission of respectal ble citizens of Barbarus has segetes? En queis consevimus agros! 

the United States, sent’out for the purpose. § the | It will be some sad alleviation of the fate of these depend- 
subject was han 1S a last session, two more witnesses, |ent allies, whom we are urging into the Western wilder- 


not then heard, hove spoken. Dr. James, who was olan that their lands, and ‘their hor ises, their fields, and 
Ps inted to accompany Colonel Long on his tour of ex-| thei * pastures, their civilized, improved, and christian 
ploration in this region, has thus expressed himself:| homes, will pass into the possession of their civilized and 
rhe re ih 1 to which Mr. McCoy proposes to remove lchri tian brethren; who, I doubt not, will do their best to 
} would, such is its naked and inhospitable! mitigate the bitterness of the cup. At some future day, 


’ 




















character, soon reduce civilized men who should be!sl houk i they escape the destruction whic h, as I think, in 
* confined to it to barbarism.” jPe nds over them beyond the Mississippi, some of their 
In 1827, before this question was controverted, a report jcbildren will pe rhaps be moved by the desire to under- 
was made by the commissioners appointed to lay out either 1 pious pilgrimage to the seats from which their 
road from the western boundary of Missouri to Santa Fe, |fathers were removed. The children of the exile will 
in New Mexico. These commissioners report, a in the |jnot, I know, be turned unkindly from the door of t! 
¥ - le oe e of their march, extending seven hundred miles, |child of the ** fortunate dr: wwer.” Here, they will say, 
ll the wood which they passed were collect a into one |are the roofs beneath which our parents were born, and 
( rest, it would not exceed a belt of trees three miles in| for which our white brethren cast lots; here are the sods 
width! Sacats which the ashes of our forefathers are laid; and 
But all this does not change the question. It merely | the : the ruins of the council } house where the faith 
ests tl] possibility P ‘rnative of evil. ‘if all lof 0 our great mdiead was solemnly pledge | to protect us! 
the land w as fertile a ll part of it probably} Sir, it is for this Congress to say whether such is th 
} ; f it we is safe f Y | tribes of th d sert, as fut irity we will enta 1 on these depe ndent tribes. If they 
it notoriously ¢ xl and water were as|must go, let it not be to any spot within the United States. 
abundant as they are confessedly scarce; if it were the} They are’not safe; they cannot bind us—they c.nnot tr 


paradise which it is not; so much the worse for the In-|us. We shall solemnly promise, but we shall break our 














dians— mis | ns whom we are going to delude | word. We shall sign and seal, but we shall not perform 

into it. The idea that they can there be safe is i aie ctly | Let them go to Texas; let them join the Camanches, for 

chimerical; and every argument to show that the bb nd 1s | the ir sakes, and for ours; for thei ins s, to escape the disasters 

good, is a r nt of demonstration that they will : lof another removal—for ours, that we may be spared 

b iven from it. Ifall these treaties cannot save ect shame. 

nothing can. What pledges can we give stronger than] ‘ow, sir, Ihave done my duty. I have intended nothing 

we have giver loffensive to any man, or body of men. Ihave aimed onl; 
I partly for I urge the House to set-|to speak the truth, honestly and earnestly, but not oppro- 

tle the questior iinly we meet it, if wejbriously. If, in the heat of the moment, I have uttered 





against the Indians, the more humane will be our | any thing which goes beyond this limit, I wish it unsa 














conduct If we intend to be faithless to all these com- | J am not without hopes that Congress will yet throw its 
pacts, let our want of faith be made as signal and manife st | broad shic Id over these our fellow-beings, who look to u 
as it can be. | for protection, being perfectly satisfied that, if the ques- 

licre, at the centre of the nation, beneath the portals | tion could be presented tree from all extraneous con- 
of the capitol, let us solemnly auspieate the new era of] siderations to the decision of the House, it would be for 
violated promises, and tarnished faith. Let us kindle a!the preservation of the treaties. 

nd councii-lire, not of treaties made and ratified, but} But, however this may be, I am confident that the tin 
of treaties annulled and broken. Let us send to our ar-|is not far distant when the people will be all but un 
chives for the worthless parchments, and burn them in}|mous inthis matter. I believe that even now, could it 
the face of d There will be some yearnings of ia-| be freed from all delusive coloring, and submitted to the 

y as we pert the solemn a Phey we { mighty company in the Union, of sober, unprejudiced, 
ted ‘valuable considerations; we keep the considera- | cdisinterested men, their voice would reach us, like a ae 
1 l. One gave peace to our afflicted r storm from heaven. Rather than have this hall ma 
f tier; her protected our infunt settlements. Many |the theatre of such a disastrous violation of the nati nal 


. 


\ i when we were weak; nearly all at on arnest) faith, they would s pe ak t »a tone which would shak« 
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these massy columns to their base, and pile this canopy The question was then put on the reconsideration of 
in heaps on our heads. the former vote, and was carried in the affirmative—yeas 


(Mr. E. addressed the House until near four o’clock | 99, nays 96; and the question therefore recurred on cr- 
to day; when, being evidently much exhausted, (having |¢ tering the bill to a third reading. 
not long since recovered from a severe illness,) Mr. Mr. MILLER moved an amendment to the bill, pro- 
Wayne and Mr. Vance rose at the same moment, to re-| viding that twenty-one thousand four hundred and twelve 
quest that he would yield to a motion for adjournment; dollars be paid to Mrs. Decatur, and ten thousand dollars 
which he did, and the House adjourned. Mr. E. there-jto the daughters of Commodore Decatur’s sister, Mrs. 
fore delivered a portion of the preceding remarks on the McKnight. , 
following Monday, when the subject again came up; but} Mr. HAMMONS moved to strike « 














. : « iculamze he nie > ‘ 
the w hole of his speech is embodied above. ] partic ularized the nieces, so as to | 
divided amongst all the nieces of th 
Tvrspar, Fesnvary 15. dore, his brother, John P. Decatur, 


. Sittin icin ieee ie equally entitled. 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. Mr. DODDRIDGE opp: sed the motion. Bite obi ct 
Mr. CHILTON, by instruction of the Committee on/ Was to ee for these who were brought up by ¢ 
Military Pensions, moved a resolution to set apart Wed- | mo > Decatur asa part of his fam ly 
nesday, the 16th instant, for the consideration of bills and | The motion of Mr. Hammons was lost; 
| 
| 
| 





reports respecting the claims for revolutionary pensions. of Mr. HOFFMAN, the yeas and | nays were ordered on 
Considerable discussion took place on the resolution, | Mr. Mrirer’s am ndment. 

principally as to the propriety of giving preference to Mr. McDUFFIE moved to amend the amen iment, by 
this species of business, over the other important matters | adding ther to a provision, that an additional sum of ten 
before the House, in which Messrs. C HILTON, I 1OFF- thousanc 1 dollars be given to Mrs. Decatur, if, at the end 
MAN, TREZVANT, CRAIG, POLK, GRENNELL, |of three years, that amount should not be claimed by the 
DRAYTON, and WICKLIFFE, joined. After an inef-|inferior classes provided for in the | 
fectu: il motion of Mr. SPEIGHT to lav the re solution on Mr. MILLER acc epte d the amen 
the table, Mr. TAYLOR, for the purpose, he said, of opposed by Messrs. WILLIAMS, TAYL 
preventing more time from being consumed on the reso- TON, it was subsequently withdrawn. 
lution, than it would take to pass half of the pension bills, The question was then put on Mr. Mitten’s amend- 
moved the previous question, which was carried, and the} Ment, and agreed to by the following vote—yeas 100 
resolution adopted, (so modified, at the suggestion of Mr. 


Ee nays 82. 
Wutrr irsty, as to confine its operation to bills, to the 





t 

















Mr. WILLIAMS now moved to recommit the bill to 





exclusion of reports the Naval committee, MW th instructions so to amend it, 
Mr. HAYNES, for the purpose, he said, of obtaining} 4S to provide for distributing a one hundred thousand 
an opportunity of replying to some of the remarks of Mr. dollars appropriated according t 1e prize act. 
EVERETT, ‘ terday, on the Indian question, and return- Some debate arose on this motic 1, On thie part of Messrs. 
ing some of the favors he h: vestowed ‘eorma,| WILLIAMS, CHILTON, and BARRINGER; when, to 
ing me I avor re hae owed on Georgia, ’ 
moved to suspe1 the rule which confined the continy-|put an end to what he deemed further unnec« ry 3. 
ance of that debate to Mondays, and to allow it to proce ed| cussion, as he presumed every mem was prepared to 
to-day; but the motion was negatived by a large majority. vote on the bill, 
° : . “~~. s 7 f . } n c etion: wh ~} 
Mr. H., then referring to a case stated in the journals Mr. POTTER moved the previous question; which, 


Cc 

of last session, where the question on the reference of a 
petition, near the close of the session, was debated from 
day to day, asked of the Chair in what that case was dis- 
tinguished from this, to justify a different practice? He sed, and read athirdtime’” It was decided in the 
knew of no rule of the House on the sul bje ct. ative, as follows: 

The SPEAKER was wu derstood to reply that there YEAS.——Messrs. Anderson, Barringer, Bay] r, Beek- 
was no positive rule which forbad the continuance of the|/™Man, Be I], Borst, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Cambre- 


} 


being susta ned, it brought the question at once to the 
ird reading of the bill. 
he question was accordingly put, ‘* Shall the bi 











debate from day to day; but the decision in the press nt | I ng, Campbell, Carson, Clay, ¢ t, Craig, 
case was founded on what was understood by the Chair}Crocheron, Crowninshield, Del t, Dickin 
to be the sense of the House, and th« acquiescence of the | Son, Doddridge, Dorsey, Drayton, r, Earll, 
Elouse in that sion. Joshua Evans, E. Everett, Finc ward, Fry, 

Mr. LEC TE then moved to suspend the rule, for| Gilmore, Gordon, Green, Hal Hem] Lill, 





the purpose of calling up his resolution proposing to Hinds, Hodges, Ho lland, Hlowal 
limit the term of service of the judges of the Supreme |lsacks, Jarvis, R. M. J yhnuson, C. Johnson, L 
C 

















ourt; but the motion was rejected almost unanimously. | Mallary, Marr, Martin, Thomas Maxwell, McCreery, 
: saci baie ara nar ane aceere,  |McDuffie, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muh! Ss 
BILL FOR THE RE LIEF OF SUSAN DECATt R. | Nuckolls,- Overton, Putt n, Pearce. Pett i P lk, Potte r, 
Mr. enineniinn, according to notice, now moved al Ramsey, | Iph, Rose, Scott, h, A. Spencer, R 
reconsideration of y vote of Friday last, | by which this Spe cer, Sterigere, Stephens, Suther! , Taliaferro, 
bill was rejected. fad the bill been so amended as to} Varnum, Verplanck, Washington, Wayne, Weeks, C. P. 
grant to t n ; of Commo Tata Decatur a portion of; White, Edward D. White, Wilde, Wilson JU. 
t sun of thirty-one thousand four hundred and twelve NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, 
dollars, proy dl to be allowed to his widow, he believed| Armstrong, Bailey, Noyes Barber, Barnwell, Bartley, 
t ll would have passed; and it was to try it with such | Bates, James Bla r, John Blair, Bockee, B s 3 ny 
an amendment that he moved its reconsideration. He|Butman, Cahoon, Chandler, Chil ( ee res 
therefore hoped no gentleman would vote for the recon-| Coke, Conner, Cooper, Cowles, Crane, Crawford, Crock- 
sid ration wh , lid not intend to vote for the bill if it should | ett, Daniel, Davenp¢ rt, John Davis, D me r, Dud- 
t » amended, as it would be a waste of the time of the |ley, Duncan, Ellsworth ree Ev i Everett, 
H Findlay, Foster, Gaither, Grennell, Hall, H , Har- 
MERCER, lest that which was done by a full House, | y vy, Haynes, Hoffman, Hubbard, Hus , Hunt, Hunt- 
ht ye undone bya thin one, moved a call of the House; ington, W. W. Irvin, Jennings, J » K l, Kincaid, 


s nepatived. 
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Lewis; Loyall, Lumpkin, Magee, Martindale, Lewis! from which quarter came the petitions for the modi ‘fice. 
Maxwell, McCoy, Pierson, Rencher, Richardson, Roane, | tions of the law now proposed. You were reminded of 
Russel, Sanford, W. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, | the great inducement to purchase land in that section of 
Shields, Sill, Speight, Sprigg, Stanbery, Standefer, | the country—the production of cotton, the great staple of 
Henry R. Storrs, W. L. Storrs, Strong, Swann, Swift, |the South, to which the soil and climate were belie me d to 
Taylor, Test, W. T hompson, John Thomson, Tracey, | - alike adapted; and that at the time of those sales (du. 
Trezvant, Tucker, Vance, Vinton, Whittlesey, Williams, | ring the years 1818 and 1819) this staple was more in de- 
Yancey.—99. a land, and commanded a higher price than at any other 
So the bill was Sk rejected. |per iod of our history, except in the two or three preci d- 
os jing years. You were called on to take into view the su- 
RELIEF TO LAND PURCHASERS. perabundance of the circulating medium in those years, 
The House took up the bill from the Senate, supple-} occasioned, in no small degree, by the extraordinary mul- 
mentary to the act passed on the 31st March, 1830, for tiplication of banks in every State and territory, partici 
the relief of purchasers of public lands, and for the sup- larly in the West, which were then issuing millions of 
pression of fraudulent practices at the public sales of the | money, in the sh ape of promise s, never to be redeemed; 


lands of the United States. | and all this then receivable in your land offices. You wel 
Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, opposed the bill with much ear-) told of the five or six millions of ** Mi ssissip pi stoc x" the 
nestness, and moved to strike out the second section. fruit of compromise with the ** Yazoo claimants,”’ as the “y 


Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said, he hoped he should be| were familiarly called, issued by your authority and 
indulged by the House in giving some explanation, and} rection, to be received in the land offices of Mississi; 
in the statement of a few facts, in reference to the bill un-/and Alabama alone, which added greatly to the alre: 





der consideration. It will be perc a said he, by all|delusive appearance of capital and prosperi ity in those 
who have attended to the reading of the bill, that its pro-! States. ‘They reiterated their well-founded compl: uints of 
visions are int nded to be supplementary to, and emen-|the combinations of speculators, who crowded the different 


tory of, the law passed at the last session for the relief) places of sale, for the purpose of monopolizing the land 
of land purchasers. ‘That law has extended relief imper-| which had been improved, and rendered productive by 
fectly, and very unequally. ‘To those who bought land at) their toil, and industry, and enterprise; in paneeque! nce ¢ f 
fourteen dollars per acre, and upwards, which had revert-| which they were reduced to the alternative of giving 
ed with the one-fourth paid thereon, patents were gly en, | prices the most extravagant, even for those rae t 
without further payment; whilst those who had purchased | times, or submit to be driven still further back into the 
lands at less than fourteen dollars, which have sin re-| wilderness, at seasons when ruin and starvation would 
verted, were required to pay additional sums per acre,|have been the almost inevitable result to many of their 
varying according to the original price. Soin regard to/families. After all this, when the currency of the United 
the relinquished land, however valuable it may be, or at / States had been reduced from about one hundred and ten 
whatever prices it may have sold, (and the prices varicd| millions to forty-five millions of dollars; when the Missis- 
f , 
i 


i ‘ 
from two dollars up to forty, fifty, and even as high as/s ippi stock had almost enti irely disappeared; when 3 m: 
seventy and eighty dollars per acre, meré ly 











1 


rT gric ul-/ of the banks had exploded, and the paper of nine- 
tural purposes,) yet no higher price than three dollars| of them was refused in payment, you abandoned the cre- 
and fifty cents per acre is required by the > law for any | dit system, and sold your land for cash, at a reduction of 
class or portion of it, while none is permitted to be taken/574 per centum. 
at less than one dollar fifty-six and a fourth cents. This is | ‘They turned your attention to another fact, which seems 
a variation of less than two dollars in all the different classes | to me, of itself, conclusive of their claim to your equit: able 
and grades, from the most inferior and unproductive to! conside ration—the sudden and unprecedented reductior 
the most fertile and valuable. It is of the injustice and in-| in the value of their staple, its continued depression, and 
equality of the operation of this law, that the memorialists, | the consequent proportionate diminution in the value of 
whose interests are embraced by this bill, complain. | the capital employed in its production. When the lands 
It seems to me that this brief explanation of the princi-| in question were sold, and for several previous years, cot 
he law passed at the last session, would be a suf-|ton would readily command from twenty-five to thirty 
ibition of its defects, to satisfy every mind that} cents per pound; for some years past, the average price 
nent is demanded by that justice which re-| has not been more than one-fourth. As much land and as 
interests of = classes with « qui | favor much labor are now required to produce a given quantity, 
vill has been icked with such vel say fifty thousand pounds of nett cotton, as then; but mark 
fhio, (Mr. Invin,] as he has t| the difference in the sum received by the planter. Att 






















emenc 

















proper to speak of the large amount which it proposes to] price in 1813, (assuming twenty-« ight cc nts as the average, 
away, and has endeavored to impress the House with) that quantity was worth $14,000; at the price of the last 
the idea that an immense interest is involved, and that the] four or five years, (assuming seven cents as a fair average, ) 
measure is one of unusually important character, I feel) the same quantity would only be worth $3,500. Bear 
called up on to go further into the discussion. The advo-| mind, too, that the diminution in the amount of incidental 
cates of t ill can lose nothing by investigation; for the | expenses s has not been in eqqend proportion; while cotton 
better it is understood, the more conclusive will appear|has gone down three-fourths, they have not been reduced 


} —i0 


| 
the justness and reasonableness of the claim urged by this} more than one-fourth. Suppose the former amount of 





unfortunate class of our fellow-citizer \ those charges to have been $2,000, it would have left t 
Sir, as this bill is intended to carry out the prin planter’s nett profit at $12,000; take from the total pro- 

he act of last session, already mentioned, and to duct now $1,500, being one-fourth less, and it leaves lim 

its operation, it may not be improper or unprofitat only $2,000, only one-sixth of the former profit. if the 


bricfly to review the grounds on which your interposition | s me qué untity of land, with the same amount of c: apit land 
1 ls 





asked, and upon which that measure was accord-| labor employed i in its cultivation, will profit the owner 
You had been memorialized year after year upon this vurt one-sixth, can it be worth one-fourth the price at 
} } +} , . ¢ > tha leterrt : } | 
ubject, both by the people and the legislatures of the} which it might before have been reasonably estimated? 





new States. Again: at the lastsession your attention was) That it is not, is as clear as demonstration itself; and the 
a) + ‘ . ‘mn TT whic —P 1 @n ne 4 al at ° ‘ . he 
called to the various causes which had conspired to pro-| truth of the melancholy conclusion would be attested by 





du th auprececuntirs 





embarr 





the judgment of all who have lived in the region all 
stress which prevailed more e esp cially in the Southwest, | to during the last twelve years. 
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But, “besides: those facts, which were e abundantly esta-| 
blished by reference to the history of the country, it was} 
shown by the official report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that the purchasers of land in Ala- 
bama had paid, for nearly half a million of acres which 
had reverted, an average price of one dollar and thirty- 
nine cents per acre, when your sales of about the same 
quantity, in the same State, during the three preceding} 
years, had exceeded that average but three-tenths of a| 
cent per acre, = when the average price of near a mil- 
lion and a hs Alf of acres, sold during the same three years} 
in Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri, had fallen short of that! 
average about fourteen cents per acre, having brought but| 
one doll w twenty-five cents and six mills per acre. 
In view of such facts, they called upon you to relieve} 
them from their distress and embarrassment—to exempt! 
them from the ruinous consequences of contracts, which) 
had been made improvidently, but in good faith. Upon) 
this candid and just exposition of the grounds on which 
hey rested their claims, they asked you to suffer them} 
to retain their homes, which they had i improved by much} 
labor and expenditure, at the fair value, as it had been| 
ascertained by that most infallible of all tests—experience. | 
They ec: ule d on you as their brethren, and the representa-| 
tives of their brethren in every section of their belov ed| 
country, to deal with them on the broad and liberal prin- 
ciples of equity and good conscience. They appealed to| 
your sense = justice and your magn: animity. Thank} 
heaven! their appeal was not wholly in vain; you did} 
accord to ie m partial relief; many of them, perhaps the| 
larger portion, are satisfied. Those who had pure hased| 
the most valuable lands were entirely relieved from the| 
insupp\ table burden of debt which had been hanging! 
over them for years, and threatening them and their fami- 
lies with bankruptcy and ruin. T hose who had purchased | 
inferior lands found in the law some mitigation of thei ir 
grievances—-a suspension of the sales of their homes, whic hy 
were to have taken place in the ensuing spring and sum-| 
mer, and the harbin ger, as they hoped and be ‘lieved, of| 
more equi il and liberal justice at the present session. 

Che petitioners now complain that the act of last sessi ion | 
es not ‘afl ord to them either an adequate or propor- 
onate relief.” They diselaim all ‘invidious feelings at| 
of the holders of high priced lands, ‘who| 
are presented with patents on surre! dering their certifi-| 
ind paying the fees of office.’ 
plain ‘of the pre-emption rights granted to settle rs on} 
the public lands; but they ‘view with surprise and re- 

vet the fact of their forming an isolated class, apparently 
excluded from the favor of Government.” 
(and it is certainly a reasonable opinion) that ‘¢ if the ob-| 
jec t of Congress was to raise a certain amount from land | 
debtors,” it was but * just that it should have been drawn 
in ratable proportions from all;” whilst, in point of fact, | 
*“*the heaviest contributions have 
holders of low priced lands, generally consisting of the 
poorer classes of society.” Such is their language, and 
such are their views; and they are unquestionably founded 
m truth. 








“< ac 
. 


the good fortune 


cates 


law complained of, and has understood its operation, will 
be ready to respond to the truth and accuracy of every | 
ground assumed by the memorialists. 

Sir, what do the p titioners ask? Simply that you will} 
extend to them relief So to that which you have | 
extended t » the ir fortunate and more wealt! ly bre- 
threnand fellow alien rs. ‘They ask a measure of justice, | 
equal to that which you have meted out to others, who 
are less needy, and have no better claims, on any fair pr in-| 

ple. The basis, the very foundation of their claim is, 
tat it is as fair to presume that reverted or relinc juished | 
ands, which ori ginally sold for less than fourteen dollars 
per acre, Awe ught, or rather exceeded, its proportionate 
iat those lands did which sold for higher price 


‘S 
Vou. VIL.—46 
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\ ilue, as tl 


Relief to Land Purchasers. 


Nor ¢ do they coi n-| 


been levied upon the | « 


Whoever hb as examined the enactments of the {to elapse between the time at which the 





an or R. 





And is not this assumption perfectly reasonable cook w rel! 
founded? Is it not a fair conclusion, that land, situated 
in the same section of country, put up at auction at the 
same time, in the same market, and in the same commu- 
nity, would sell according to its proportionate value, hav- 


| ing reference to the quality of soil, situation, and all other 


incidents which enhance or diminish it? You must admit 
jit, or agree that your mode of selling the public lands is 
entirely erroneous; for the auction system is predicated 
on the assumption that it is the true mode of getting the 
full and fair value of each tract of Jand. 

Sir, it may not be improper to explain how this in- 
equality was produced. Although the bill, as originally 
introduced, was less favorable to a large portion of the 
pure hasers who sought relief, yet it was far more equal in 
its distribution. The influence which the favorable opin- 


'ion and sanction of the Commissioner of the General Land 


Office would probably have on the action of the House, 
induced me to enclose to him a copy of the original bill, 
and ask him to examine its provisions, and give his views 
in reply. He did examine it, and approved its provisions 
in the main; but, in conclusion, remarked, ‘* As those 
persons who purchased originally at very extravagant 
| prices, say at fifteen dollars per acre, or upwards, may 
not be disposed to avail themselves of the first provision 
of the first section, and those of the second section, I 
would suggest the propriety of inserting a maximum price 
for those lands.”? He accordingly returned the copy of the 
bill, which I had enclosed, with provisoes inserted in the 
first and second sections, limiting the price of each class to 
three dollars and fifty cents, as it finally passed. I have 

the original letter of which I have spoken now on my 
| desk, subject to the examination of any gentleman who 
may desire it. ‘The Committee on the Public Lands were 
willing to report the bill as approved by Mr. Grabam, 
while they had refused again and again to report, without 
amendment, the bill which had passed the Senate, fixing 
ithe price to be paid for both classes of land at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre. Under these circum- 
stances, what course was le ft to be pursued by the dele- 
gations from the new States’ If they could not obtain all 
| they thought required by the situation of their respective 
co nstituents, would they have been justified in rejecting 
that which was offered or could be obtained? I can an- 
swer more particularly for my colleagues and myself. All 
the reverted and relinquis! red Jand in Alabama had then 
already been proclaimed for sale in the months of May 


| ar nd June followi ng. Our constituents were the great 
| sufferers. 
They think} 


Indeed, they had suffered more than the citi- 
zens of all the other new States together; and, in a sale 
at auction, they would have been obliged to encounter 
bands of spe culators of every grade, from the capitalist 
who enters the market and buy s on his own money, down 
to the contemptible hush-money dealer, who often swin- 
\les without money. Sir, a system of thi s character had 
grown up and been matured among us, and we had wit- 
nessed the baneful effects of its op« ration. No time was 
to be lost; for only a few days more than two months were 
measure was 
| under consideration and the commencement of the sales. 
| With this threateni ng array of evils before us, my col- 
| leagues and myself, on consultation as te the most discreet 
and prudent course for the interest and safety of our con- 
| stituents, determined to pass the bill, if possit »le—not as 


‘the most just and equal measure which we could have 


asked or desired, but as the best that could then be ob- 
We could not feel justified in the rejection of 
| relief to one portion, because it could not be equ: ally ex- 
|ten led to all; and, if we had done so, we should have me- 
rited and received the execrations of all. For one, I 
should have felt it my d tiy to have obtained relief for any 
portion, however few 


done. 


tained. 






» if nothing better could have been 


| 
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But, sir, whence comes this violent - opposition to the 
bill on your table? From one of the Representatives from jof As:ociates, 
Ghio—from a Representative from a Western State, and) A grant was subsequently made to John Cleves By nm 
of a people who have, doubtiess, in some degree, once | for one million of acres, though afterwards modific: 
struggled with the same current of adversity w hich has |the quantity somewhat re duced. St'll : 
so long threatened to overwhelm the people of Alabama. |made to the inhabitants of Galliopolis, for t 
H: 3 constituents having escaped from the difficulty and jthou sand acres. 
danger which perhaps once embarrassed them, and ob-|to companies or to individuals, which I have not notic 
tained a secure footing on firm ground, he would look > ut those stated amount to about two millions of ac: 
back upon us, still striving to extricate ourselves from the | Now, sir, much of th’s land may, and doubtless does 
perl which surrounds ais, and menaces our existence; and, | main unsold; nor will it sell for profit while there is 1 
so far from extending the helping hand, he would dis le oe 1 in market on reasonable terms. Consequent) 
others from doing so. Sir, can this be consistent with the ould me to the interest of individuals or compan 
charity and magnanimity of the people of Ohio? Woul 1| ituated, that no land a be brought into market; 
they, because they are now independent, and may pos ssi- i if any “ee offered for sale, 
bly have beconie so under a less liberal policy than we |as to make it the inte rest of purchasers to buy of thi 
ask, be willing to refuse us assistance when our situation |ther than of the Governme nt. On the same prince! 
requires it? Would they deny aid to others, because they jrelief to asers who have made ruinous cont: 
had not received it, it the fact, ) or becatse they uieht not to be granted, or, if granted at all, on caut 
now stand in no need themselves? Sir, t am unwilling to |terms, lest the v: aluc f real estate in the hands of 
bel-eve it; and l will not ascribe to them a character so {duals should be omer Such an interest as that to w 
selfish and illiberal. lf have alluded, is much better subserved by keeping 
But the gentleman spexks of the preju licial effect |the price of the pt ublic lands, and by refusing relief t 
which is to be produced on the value of lands owned by |purchasers under the credit system, than the in 
individuals: he means what I have often heard him ex- ody of the peo] ale, or th at of the Govern! 


? amounting to more than a million of : 


twenty-f 
There may have been other large 











(were 
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| grants, T belies ve, were mé nade to ae same * Ohio C ompany 


another grant 


at it shall be on terms so . ‘ 


ress, that s neasures are calculates inhinge the Sir, the people of ibama have paida re 
ress, that such 1 r Iculated t ge t Sir, the | I Alabama | aid a larger 
value of real estate. Whose interest is likely to be so af-|of money into the treasury, in proportion to the num! 


fected’? Not that of the Pp aa or farmer, w 
has only the quantity of land he wishes to occupy : 
tivate for the su pport of his family, an 1 to re: 


10 usually !of acres which have been sold within her limits, than 
ind cul- jof any other State. By the report of a select commit 
and edu-|made in February, 1829, it appears that the whole q 








\ 


\ 


cate his children. Such men do not wish to sell; th y do jtity of Jand then sold amounted to twenty-one millon 

not regard the market roe 1s matter of interest to them-|hundred and seventy-eight thousand one hundred 

selves; ane ge ne ral! y expect to live ant die on the parti-)tw enty-nine acres, for which the Government had re¢ 

eular places wh'e! the Vv he ave selected for residence; but, }ed thirty-six inition thirteen thousand fowr hundred 

if they did, the cheapness of land elsewhere would be jthree dollars. Of that sama, Alabama had then paid sey 

proportioned to the dim ; f the of th million two hundred and seventy-four thousand s¢ 
t 





and would mect the wants : 1 dollars and twenty-four cents— 
miies. Woulk 1 the gentleman i , that, bec 
of us may have made hard bargains, and hay 
prices for our lands, we snould object to other 
theirs on reasonable terms r, Many of my constituents ;sold. Up to the same time, O} io had 
have given much more than the value of their lands; dojmillions of di | ars fo r about nine millions of acres 
they oppose the relief souglit by their neighbors and fel- javerag paid by Ohio was one — 
low-cit zens? By no means; but, on the contrary, wor { »acre, while Alabama had paid an ay 
rejoice at their deliverance. I have given mor e than tv ind twenty-four cents per acre, 


yrty-si x 





hundred and 
I han on 
iother States, for 


or about one-seventh of the aggregate 





quant ty of } 


4? oi paid about sixt 















tv dollars per acre for a po tion of the land I cultivate, jexe ‘ ag ree 0 of Ohio forty-six cent 
for which I could not now obtain five d tars per acre; but jaci re ntl ‘men will take the trouble to make tli 
would I, on th:.t account, refuse to let my neighb hey wll find the excess paid by = 1e pr og 





ist terms, or envy his wood forty 
to get it for less than i tts value, because the « 

be to cheapen mine’ No, sir; far fromit. Were 
1 


ble of such illiberal sent 


his land on j 





, over those of Ohio, fi an equal quant of j 
ling’ to this difference of price in the two & 





mous to result from the sale of : 





ents, bane want of magnanimi this difference enor 


the high-minded and generous people whom If h 1 three millions of acres? Yet it is from a 
honor to represent, would spurn me—they would presentation from Ohio that we encount 
me from their confidence. |most prompt, decided, and unrelenting opposition to ev 





it is not interest of the 

















irm } plant r that is to | measure pro} vosed for the relief of purchase rsin the 
r reducing the price of public lands, or ex-jfrom which I come, and, | may add, to every 
land debt rs. It is only the interest of | which is calculated to favor the growth and pros; 
the interest of the landmonge r, who buys |th 
rofit, and who has lar; tantities on hand, | bject, TE appeal to t 
jured by suc! 1 thev alone |to nable to ask, or to ¢ ( 
would be lik ly to complain urge the get e bill under consider ! 
tleman from Ohio with int the interest jd i single acre for a less ] 
of large landholders ind Spec of that of the cents. We ofler fi 
great body of the people; but Iv facts, from |la ve received (cle lucti 
ch rentlemen can draw their ow s, uS to the ip len and a half of acres, : 
effect of his course of policy. thr , in three successive yea 
Many years avo, certain grants were made to certain jing gress; and wit] few ce 
are aneeanener rs of the **Ohio Company of Associates.’’ the price rcecived fer near halfa ml acl 
I think the first was for seven hundred and fifty thousand |the same three 1 ‘3, in the State which I, i 





mitained about two Inindred and ‘the honor te represent. Vi 


fifth of the total amount paid by all t 
a little more than three millions of aci 


4 


ints to nearly a milhon and a half of dollars. [st 
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to settl th: 
was, most likely, 
be forgotten that 


public lands;” a wt portion 
land of the best quality , 
the tuls who now 
han oo 


ers On 


sk re lie f, 


and 


individ 








eck the award of justice at your ‘¢ venerally con- 
sist of the poorer classes of soci ty, they have them- 
selves remarked. Tis position is obvi side true, jud or 
from the nature of things, and the experience and obsevr- 
vation of afl. It is almos necessary result of competi- 
ti ita sale of lands to the h glrest bidder, that men of|¢ 





wealth should t me the purchasers of the most fertile 





ind yvalua sh : va 35 | y the force of capital, driving those} 
+ who are pour to the more inferior lan But, sir, if rea- 
ming be not sufficient to establish the fact, It hs: ve no 
hesitancy in offering in its support the humble testim« ny 
of my own knowk : of its truth, as a general proposi- 





tion, from pers :nat observation. As 1 urged in the com-| 




















| mittee at ” ‘last session, and have repeated at the pre- id isc ussion. } 
sent one, » holders of this infe rior desc ription of Is ind | Mr. VERPLANCK, (on whose motion the House took 
are the ps iss of persons who, above all others, have had|up the bill,) said that the mem rial of parties was so 
he hardest bargains from the beginning, a ad have the] succinct, and at the same time so expressive, that he should 
strongest claims to favor and i ndulge nee | refrain from enter ing into an argument in support of their 
Sir, in any just aspect in which the subject can be pre-|claims. He merely wished the memorial to be read. 
sented, t ‘elief proposed by the bill is but fair and rea- The memorial was then read. 
sonable ounds on which it is asked are fully sus Mr. VERPLANCK expliined the object of the bill. It 
tained by th ts and views which have been presented, | went to give to those individuals who had retired from the 
whether considered in reference to the interest or jservice siter the capture of Corawallis, but before the 
pol of the Government the relief prayed is from con-| conclusion of the war, the benefits of the pension act of 
tl ! “qui able, made un a sircum-| 1828. He moved, in amendment, that such of them as had 
stance » of which no man’s wisdom or |served two vears and six months, should be included. 
circumspection was a sufficient safeguard. [ will not be- Mr. TAYLOR said, that when it was considcred what a 
lieve, until it is demonstrated by a vote of the House, that|length of time had elapsed sii these services were ren- 
you will rigidly adhere to the unequal, u: Just, and severe|dered, he thought that a service of two years mig rit be 
terms of act of last session; or on t you will deny aden! l suffic’ ent to entitle the parties to the be ne fit of 





il 





nsurate with the eral | 


Mm most 

equity and good conscience 

Mr. BAYLOR also supported the bill, eplied to 
Mr. Invi 

Mi ve join . more at large against the bill. 

Mr ; m KLIFFE commenced a speech in favor of the 
bill, and had sp oe some time, when he gave way to a 
motion toa ljourn; and 


The House adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 16 


THE JUDICIARY. 


14} aot ° —— 
























The House resumed thec sation of the resolution 
pi } Sings t pt nt six th nusand al Id tional Cc pies of tl ie 
reports of the majority an] minority of the Judiciary com-| 

Mr. DANIEL resumed the floor, and consumed the re- 
ma 1 th illotted hou a in tl contimuation of his 
speech on the judiciary—-[as reported on a preceding 
pag Vhen he had taken his seat, 

Mr. BARRINGER gave notice that when this 
came up to-morrow, he should make a questi order, 
whether it was competent members, ( ile mo 
t ) print the reports, to s nto a ger Ission 

mselyes, and th sle of the 

l wry 

SLAVE TRAD! 
Mr. MERCER moved to suspend the rule of the House 
ivd te moti for the purpose of e1 imself 

t ipmet a resolution questing the i:Xe ‘ 

> nevotiations with the maritime Powers , to 
vluce them to enact laws declar the Affican slave 
pit and punishing it as such; but the motion (re- 

| ¢ two-thirds was lost—- > to 54 

REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

The House went into Comm f the Whole on the 
bill yplementary to the act of 1828, for the relief of cer- 

viving officers and soldiers of the revolution 





of which] 
Boag should it 





iciples of 
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| [This bill, as usual on all bills making general provi- 

sion on the subject of pensions, gave rise to much debate 

e3 vecially on the Oo ter n dis SCUSS d question cf including the 

| m’litia in the relief e led to the regular soldiers. The 

debate on this qu iy on arose on a motion by Mr. TUCK- 

ER, of South Carolina, to include the militis volunteers 


i 


1, which 


The 


sent b 
adopted, almost by general conscn 
ntered into the d 
were, Me ssrs VP. 

|LIAMS, TUCKER, 
| BURGES, BATES, 
i SPENCER, of New 


was ultimately 
gentlemen who 
reps ! 


and State troeps in the pr 


1 
i 
+ 
i. 





scussion (some of them atedly) 
RPLANCK, DAVIS, of Mass., WIL- 
a AYLOR, CHILTON, CRAIG, 
RICHARDSON, HUNTINGTON, 
York, McDUFFIF, A. H. SHEP- 
| PERD, STRONG, WILDE,CAMPBELL, ELLSWORTH, 
KE IGHT, BA RRINGER, POLK, and SWIFT. a 
following sketch embraces the principal features of 


iPBE 
L, 


| 3 











the act. He submitted a motion to this effect. 
The motion was agreed to; and several! other blanks in 
jthe bill having being filled up, 


The subject was further debated by Messrs. VER- 
| PLAN( K, TAYLOR, CHILTON, BURGES, DRAPER, 
arate! HUNTINGTON, DRAYTON, McDUFFIE, and 4 
A. SHEPPERD. } 
= TUCKER then moved the amendment providing 

| for an extension of the benefits of the bill to the militia of 
the several States who actually served for six months in 
the war of the revolution. 





Mr. CHILTON moved that the committee rise, report, 
jand ask leave to sit again, in order that the House might 
go into a Committee of the Whole on the military pension 


} 


as direct \e 


ing day. 


bills, 





by the resolution passed on the preced- 





Mr. WILLIAMS wasin favor of extending the provi- 
sions of the bill to the militia of the States. He trusted 
that the committee would not rise until they came toa final 
decision on the subject. , 

Some discussion arose on a point of order, whether the 
question of a motion for the committee to rise was debat- 


able. 


It was decided by the Chair that the question of a mo- 














tion to rise was not debatable. 
‘The question was then taken on Mr. Cuariton’s motion; 
which was! d 
| ‘The su er consideration was the amendment of 
eS oa 
val L UCKER. 
Mr. WiLLIAMS resumed his observations in its sup- 
port. 
l 
Mr. SPENCER, of New ¥ amend- 
ment uld be attached to tl in his opi- 
ion, be indubitably lost in t! t ld be bet- 
ter that, if the militia should be compensated in the same 
lmanner with the regulur soldiers, a separate bill on the 
Isubjec should ( ht before ¢ gi 
Mr. McDUFFI! in fav of the amendment pro- 
posed by h i ~ Loe It ,| and he assured the 
entleman from New York [Mr. § ER! that it 
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not with a view of defeating the bill, nor did he think it | their lives in the great cause of liberty, when you had no 
should produce that effect. He thought, if ‘six months” | Government to raise or pay an army, or even to protect 
were stricken out, and ** nine months” inserted in lieu, that| your citizens from being executed as rebels and traitors 
the bill ought to pass. If the regular soldier who served|if they fell into the hands of the enemy’ The militia; 
in the revolutionary war, was entitled to the relief of Con-| and they carried on the memorable siege of Boston, and 
gress, he contended that the militia soldier, who was/ drove from the devoted State of Massachusetts the armies 
equally meritorious, was entitled to the same considera-|and navies of Great Britain. This is service enough to 
tion. Since the year 1818, all regular soldiers who had|immortalize them—but their achievements did not end 
served nine months in the revolutionary war, and were injhere. The triumph at Bennington stands emblazoned on 
needy circumstances, had received pensions. It is now|the page of history; and who was there? The militia of 
only asked that the same provision shall be made for the} the granite State. The militia too had a large shzre of the 
militia man of equal merits, as was made twelve years ago|glory and honor of arresting the career of Burgoyne. 
for the regular soldier. The regular army was driven before him; but the men 

Mr. TUCKER had no objection to modify his amend-| from the plough poured in to sustain them from all quar- 
ment so as to place the militia on the same footing as the | ters, and the campaign ended by his defeat and surrender. 
soldiers of the line who had served nine months. They were at Rhode Island in the midst of the fight and 

Mr. STRONG suggested that if Mr. Tvcxen should] the peril there. Indeed, it would be difficult to name any 
withdraw his amendment, and the words ‘* of the conti-| one achievementin the North during the revolution which 
nental line”’ were erased from the bill, it would include the | signalized the war, that did not owe much of its success to 
troops of all descriptions who served in that war. the militia. 

Mr. TUCKER declined to accept of any modification] But this is not all: there were dark, forlorn, and almost 
which would defeat his object. What that object was, | hopeless periods of that war, when the country was with- 
he had before stated. It was to render one and the same] out funds, without credit, without an army, and almost 
justice to the regular soldier and the militia man. Mr. T./ without hope. In these times, when you could offer no 
subsequently modified it so as the bill should read, to in-| bounty to invite enlistment, when you had no reward to 
clude volunteer State troops and militia. offer but the feeble hope of the future enjoyment of « 

Mr. WILDE adverted to the eminent services rendered | free Government, the militia were summoned to the field 
by the militia; to the battle of King’s mountain; to the|to sustain the sinking interests of the country, and they 
deeds of Generals Marion and Sumpter; and to numerous] obeyed the call. They bore you triumphant through 
other actions, in which the militia and State troops had distin-| these seasons of peril. They stopped not to ask for any 
guished themselves during the revolutionary contest, and) assurance of pay—but it was enough for them to know 
contended that they deserved equally well of their country, | that the country was in danger—for it was their country, 


with the continental troops. ; . and, if it fell, they fell with it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL moved that the committce rise; but} What pay didthey get for such important and patriotic 
the motion was negatived. services? Some received nothing, others received a mi- 


Mr. TUCKER then modified his amendment, so as to| serable depreciated paper currency, mere worthless rags. 
provide for compensating the officers and soldiers of the} The pay of many months, as many of these veterans have 
militia in a proportion to the compensation allowed to a informed me, was insufficient to defray their expenses home 
officers and soldiers of the continental line. from camp, when dismissed from the service. Now, sir, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, rose, and said his senti-| these were men who left their families behind them to 
ments on this subject were so well known to most of the) suffer, and their affairs to go to ruin; and ought they not 
members of the committee, that it would bea work of su-|to be remembered by this Government, now that it is 
percrogation to make a formal expression of them. It) rich and able to do them justice, while many of them are 
was well known that he was sincerely and ardently desir-| not only old, but poor and needy? Sir, they have never 
ous of doing justice to all persons who belonged to the] been paid, and the appeal is not made to your bounty, but 
army of the revolution. He was anxious they should all) to your justice. They are not beggars, but rightful 
be paid for their services; and, had it depended on him, | claimants, and it is a misnomer to call any grant made to 
this act of justice would not have been postponed to this/ thema pension upon your bounty. 
late day. Important, however, as time is to the House, he} I have made these desultory rm marks to rescue the mi- 
felt himself constrained to make some reply to the gen-| litia of the North from reproach; and while I am up, I 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Wixpez,] who, while he had! will take occasion to say that I almost regret that the wor- 
done ample justice to the militia of the South, had not) thy gentleman from South Carolina has offered this amend- 
been equally true to history in his account of that class of ment: for, as has been observed by the gentleman from 
troops in the North. The services of these men, said) New York, (Mr. Srencen,] it may endanger the passage 
Mr. D., are so identified with the great achievements of the b.ll in the Senate, where measures of this sort en- 
of the revolution, and so revered and cherished in the counter great opposition. I should have preferred to act 
recollections of the population of the North, that they) on this matter by itself; but, as it is before us, and as the 
need no vindication there; but there are persons less fa-| Senate will in no shape be bound by it, but can strike it 
miliar with the story of the revolution, who may be mis- from the bill if they see fit, I shall support the amend- 
led by the declaration of the gentleman that many of the| ment, provided the mover will place the militia and the 
militia of the North were out who did little service, and troops of the line on the same footing: for 1am not wil- 
therefore are not entitled to the consideration of this Go- ling to deal more favorably by one class than by the other, 
vernment. I know this assertion was made without the| and Iam sure the same measure of justice to all will be 
slightest intention of giving offence; but, as it does great| most acceptable. I hope, therefore, the amendment will 
injustice to this deserving class of persons, I cannot suffer'| be so modified, and it will then have my hearty approba- 
it to pass unnoticed. jtion. I have omitted to say any thing of the provisions 

The militia of the North did no service! Who, sir,| for the troops of the line, not because they do not mect 
moved by the great impulses of patriotism and an ardent my most cordial approval, but because there seems to be 
love of liberty, opened the great avenue of the revolu-| little opposition to that measure. ‘Those troops did us 
tion at Lexington? The militia. Who were they that) great service, and certainly had most miserable pay. 
volunteered their services against oppression, left the Like the militia, they took what their country could give, 
peaceful occupations of private life, and marched under! and cancelled the legal obligation, but the moral obligs- 
the standard of freedom to Bunker’s hill, and offered up) tion is still in force. 
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Mr. BU RGES supported the proposition, and the subject 
was further discussed by Mr. WILDE and Mr. BATES, 
the latter of whom suggested that a pro rata compensation 
should be allowed to all who had served, whether in the 
line or the militia, either for nine or six months. This he 
thought necessary to be done, and it was equally necessary 


that it should be done speedily. 


Mr. TAYLOR moved an amendment, providing that} 
the State troops, volunteers, 


not less than six months, should be included within the 
benefits-‘of the uct. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH opposed the amendment; 
was carried without a division. 

Mr. SPELGHT moved an amendment providing that the 


but it 


The Jutlciary. 


or militia, who should at one| 
or more times have served for two years, or for any period 


(Ht or R. 





this judge was worth more tor one rheuaen ewan} 
dollars, and had an annual salary of sixteen hundred. 
He said that, in his opinion, it never was the intention of 
this Government to grant pensions under such circum 
stances, and suffer thousands of meritorious soldiers to 
drag out the remainder of their days in poverty and want. 
He said that he felt but little interest on this subject; but 
he felt it to be his duty to bring it before the House, and 
with their decision he would be satisfied. 
Mr. DODDRIDGE moved the previous que sstion; which, 
being sustained, cut off Mr. McCreenry’s motion. 
Mr. SPEIGHT cailed for the yeas and nays on the pre- 
vious question; but the House refused them. 
Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, moved a call of the House, 


provisions of the act should only extend to those who are | but this also was negatived; and then 


now, and may be hereafter, reduced to the nece ssity of ap- 
plying to their country for support. 

Mr. BARRINGER hoped his colleague { 
would not press his amendment. 
imerease the odious distinction at present existing in pen-} 
sion cases on the part of the rich and poor, by which the} 
latter were obliged, were compelled to prove themselves 
to be paupers before they could be entitled to a reward 
for their services. 

Mr. POLK said that he should vote for the amendment 
The original pension law of 1818 contained a similar pro- 
vision, as also did that of 1828. 

Mr. TUCKER followed, and maintained that the pen-| 
sioning of the militia was nothing more than the payment 
of a de ‘bt of gratitude due by the nation to those who had 


Mr. Sericut] 


fought for and obtained its independence. He moved that} Jarvis, 


the committee rise, and report the bill; 


| 
| lowing vote: 


It would continue and| 


|Crane, Crawford, 


| 


but afterwards} Perkins King, 


rhe question bcing put on ordering the bill to be en- 
} 


grossed, and read a third time, it was carried by the fol 


° 





YEAS.--Messrs. Anderson, Angel, Arnold, Ba iley, 
Noyes Barber, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beek- 
}man, Boon, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Burges , But- 


jman, Cahoon, Cambreleng, Campbell, Chandler, Childs, 
Chilton, Clark, Coleman, Condict, Cowles 


, 
Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, 


Conner, 


John Davis, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Dod- 
“ lge, Dorsey, Dudley, Duncan, Earl], Elisw rorth, Geo 
‘vans, Joshua Evans, Horace Everett, Fi . oe 

It Ford, Forward, Gaither, Gilmore, Gre cans Hs “+ to [ar- 


Hinds, Holland, 
Huntington, Ihrie, William W. 
Richard M. Johnson, endall, 


Adam King, Leavitt, Lec 


Seand. 
_Trvin, 
Kincaid, 
ompte, ay 


|vey, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hu 
Hunt, 


Johns, 


Hughes, 


withdrew his motion by request. iL yon, Magee, Marr, Martindale, T. Maxwe ll, McCreery, 
The subject was further discussed by Messrs. A. H.| McIntire, Mercer, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Overton, Pearce, 
SHEPPERD, SPEIGHT, BATES, and BURGES. | Pettis, Pierson, Randolph, Reed, Re nche r, Ric nei mn, 


The question was then taken on Mr. 
ment; vane was negatived by a vote of yeas 
not countes ; 

On the motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, a provi ision was 
adopted to allow to the widow or children of a deceased! 
pensioner the balance of the semi-annual pension following 
his deceas 

‘The committee then rose, and reported the bill as ame nd-| 
ed, and the House 
committee. 

Mr. McCREERY then submitted the following 
ment: 

And be it f 
for the relief a certain office rs and soldiers of the revo- 
lution, passé d oe 15th day of May, 1828, shall not here- 
after be exte 
the 30th day © f December, 1781, unless they were in the 
service prior to the date of their commissions; 
such officers who are now receiving pensions, be 
from the roll from and after the passing of this act 

Mr. McC. said that he would, i 
his reason for offering to the cons'deration of the House 
this amendment to the bill. He said that it was notorious 
that commissions were granted to many afier there was 
any active serv ice performed, and that many of those who! 
were thus commissioned, had not perfor med any kind of 
se len prior to the date of their commissions, and, con- 
sequently performed none afterwards. He said that his 
attention had been called to this subject by a fact, which 
came to his knowledge some time last session, which was, 
that a certain presiding judge in Pennsylvania, throt igh 
the influence of some of his friends, received a commission 
in the latter part of the year 1782, when he was quite a} 
young man; and, although he never performed any duty, 
either before or after he was commissioned, is now re- 
cE iv np Ye pe nsion. 
would not make any objection, but this was not the case 


amend- 


_— 
Stricken 


Spricur’s amend-| 
34, nay ST pe rd, 


concurred in the amendments of the} 


urther enacted, That the provisions of the act| 


led to officers who were commissioned after | 


and that all 


avery few words, state} 


If this judge was a poor man, he! 


Russel, Sanford, Scott, Wm. 


Shields, Semmes, Sill, 


B. Shepard, Aug. 
Smith, Richard Spencer, 
| Ster Bere: W. L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, 
| Swi ft. Tay bor, Test, John Thomson, Tracy, Tucker, Var- 
num, Verplanck, Washington, Weeks, Whittlesey, C. 
| P. White, 'E dward D. W hite, Wilde, Williams, Wilson, 
| Y ancey, Young.—126. 
NAYS.——Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Armstr ng, Barn- 
1, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Claiborne, Clay, 
ke, Craig, Crocheron, Davenport, W. R. Davis, De- 
sha, Dr aper, Drayton, Foster, Fry, Gordon, ilaynes, 
Howard, Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Letcher, Lewis, 
Loyall, Lumpkin, McDuffie, Nuckolls, Polk, Potter, 
Roane, Speight, Sprigg, Standefer, Wilcy 
Trezvant, Vance, Vinton, Wayne, 
‘he House then adjourned. 


H. Shep- 


' 


ce 


Thompson, 
Wicklitie.— —45. 


Tacrsvay, Fesnvanry l 
THE 
The House resumed the conside f the resolution 


f 
i 
proposing to print six thousand additional copies of the 


JUDICIARY 


‘cports of the majority and minority of the Jud 
mittee. f 

Mr. FOSTER rose, and intimated an intention of tz 
a course of some latitude on the general question 
; remarks which he should offer; when 

Mr. BARRINGER rose toa question of order. He 
desired to know of the Chair whether, after a subject had 
been before the House, and finall; the bill 
to repeal the 25th section of the } ry act had been,) 
it was in order for members to go into the merits of that 
subject, on an incidental question to print a document. 

The SPEAKER rey plied, that it was not poss ‘ible for 
the Chair to prevent me mbers from going into the merits 
of the reports, to show whi an extra number ought or 
-|ought not to be printed. They must be permitted to do 


iary com- 
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ever much the House or the Chair] ary act; and yet one clause of it has already been declared 
28 a constitutional right whieh the} by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional. ‘Ty i 
T 


On the question simply to print 3th se ction of that act provides, among other things, tliat 
louse, the debate w< utd not be in| the Supreme Court ‘*shall have the power to issue writs 
ion to print an extra number, the | mandamus in cases warranted by the principles 
ld v, to any courts appointed or persons holding « 












could not be restrained by the Chair. | of 
would not conftest the decision of | and *y the authority of the United States.” But 
be still thought the latitude taken in| elebrated case of Marbi ry versus | Madison, : 
and would be glad if some gentle-|tary of State, the Supreme Court determined that th 
a mode by which the sense of the authority thus given was not warranted by the const 
tion. So, sir, ge ntleman must admit — the passin ¥ 
resumed, and entered into a review | this law by the fran ers of the constitution and the 
hich had been had on this subject. | temporaries is not conclusive as to its constitutionalit 
ittee on the Judiciary were | that the Supreme Court have erred in their decision—a 
House, to inquire into| resy which charity itself woukd searcely tolerate at this d 
iding' the 25th seetion| But, Mr. Speaker, I will call the attention of the Hou 
reely had this resolut:on| to another section of this act. The constitution declar 
rm was sounded through the news-|that ‘the judicial power (of the United States) shall « 
re warned thata deep and fatal| tend to all cases in law and equity, arising under th 
gainst the great judicial tribunal of} constitution” &e; and, after enu merating other subje 
‘The committee were denounced even in| of jurisdiction, specifies ‘* controversics | between citiz 
i hreatened with the reproaehes| of different States. > The clause first read is general 








r. as Sx 


it 










aecent 









usat th people, if we presumed to touch| power extends to ‘fall cases in law lL egitity, aris 
d law But a majority of the committee, act +] under the constitution,” &e., and even the latter claus 
nscious sense of duty, had the temerity, in| entirely unqualified; no particular on iss of **controversics 





4 
ist of these alarms, and in the face of this galling] between citizens of different States’ is eee a 
mm the press, to make a report recommending the} no power is given to Congress to limit the jurisdiction ot 
l of the section in question, accompanies d with a bill} the court. And yet, sir, in pro vid y the exercise ot 
| ose. The minority of our associates, under | this jurisdiction by the ea courts of the United States, 
> of duty equally conscientious, have submitted the] ‘*in suits of a civil nature at commen law, or in equity 








r ort which is now on the table. |where the United States are plaintiffs, or an alien is 
bilb tl reported, said Mr. F., it was expected] party, or the suit is between-a citizen of the State wl 
have taken the usual COUrsE ; but,. instead of this,| the suit is brought, and a citizen of another State,’’ ¢! 


ding was objected to, ‘and its rejection| cleventh section of the judiciary act requires that t 


moved, and, on this motion,. the previous question Was| matter in dispute should ** exceed, exclusive of costs, t] 





solve the 1 











dz so that all opportunity of i scussing itsprinciples| sum or value of five hundred dollars.”? Will any gent! 
ntirely prevented; and this, too, after a remark by} man show me where tlie authority is given to regulate t 
Y rey irginia,.[Mr. Doppniner, power of the courts, or the rights of the parties, by t 
the bill reported was equivalent to a motion to dis-|-amornt in controversy? What clause of the constituti 
Sir, we were not even allowed to repel} gires Congress the power to throw open the doors of t 
thu us federal courts to an individual who es a demand of six 
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PEA K 2R1 nde d Mr.. Fosrex that it was| hundred dollars, and close them against him who c! 
der to al : to the bill which had been reported] only four hundred? None, s there is no such clau 
committee, nor to the proceedings of the fouse | the distinction is entircly arbitrary and unauth orized. 

rard to i He must be confined to the princi- Sir, there is another section of this act, which m 
Lin the reports proposed to be printed. } some consideration. The twelfth section provides, tl 





I In order to confine himself to the] ‘‘if a suit be commenced in any State court against 
by the Chair, he must pass over some/alien, or by a citizen of the State in which the suit is 
ntel ito have made, and come immediately | brought against a citizen of another State, and the matt 


lin dispute exceeds the sum of five hundred doll: 
ijority of the Judiciary committee, of whom, said| the defendant shall, at the time of entering his aj 
one, maintain that the twenty-fifth sc ctien ance in such State court, file a petition fer the rem 


ary act of 1789 confers upon the Supreme] of the cause for trial into the next (United States’) cir 


’ 


he United States powers not authorized nor con-| cuit court to be held in the district wher sii suit is pe 
by the constitution. It is my pur] pose to pre -|ing,” then, on certain conditions, the State eourt } 
views, in addition to those embraced in the|hibited from preceeding any further, but the cause sha 








t, to establish this position. And, in the outset, [|] be removed to the circuit court, ‘‘and then proc« 
nareument with which we are so often met] the same manner as if it had been brought ther by ¢ 
tions of this kind. The law, of which the section | nal process.”” Mr. Speaker, in my view, this is a m 
‘cons det nis a part, was passed shortly after the | exi aordinary provisio n. Here is an instance of a court’s 


n of the federal constitution. Many of the mem-|bcing ous ted of its legiti pate jurisdic tion, without being 
of the Congress by whieh it was enacted, were also | permitted to eran a judgment, and that tt 
vention which framed the constitu-|consent of ene of the parties. I say its legitimate jur 
l, certainly knew what powers diction— for it is not pretended that the cause which n 


intended to be conferrs 4 on the different depart-| be thus removed is not cognizable by the State court. Ii 

















of the Government, and weuld not have attempted | this were the case, the party would have only to pl 
fer powers not authorized by the constitution. Mr. | the jurisdiction of the court, and terminate the suit at 
er, there is much force in this argument. I place But the law, from its phraseology, evidently contemplat 
reliance on the expe sition of constitutional powers | causes sin which the State courts have concurrent jurisai 
by those who aided in the formation and adoption of|tion with the courts of the United States; and, if the « 
charter of this Government. But, sir, the ar- | fendant chooses to submit to the jurisdiction of the Sta 
this instance proves too much for our adversa- | ¢ ourt, and permit his cause to be tried aL it would, 
--itapp] th equal force to every part of this jucici-| doubtless, be valid and binding. I ti court i 
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on the consent of the party for the exercise of the Government ar -cificd 

I repeat that this is a most extraordinary |tion; the mode of e 

) far as Tam informed, without a prece-| prescribed by statute. If t 

coun from which we derive most of| judiciary act had m ] int 

our | I Juris] nce furnishes no similar pro-| appeals should be taken tothe Sup 
ceedings, and Tam notaware that there are any inany of! be no objection to it—it would t! 
the States w! they have courts of different grades, cessary to turn to the constitt 
nossessing, in manv instances, concurrent jurisdiction. I) cases, and from what tribunal, 
will not say t the law giving this privilege of removing! objection is, that, by this secti 
a cause f1 State to the United States’ courts, is| on the Supreme Court, not unit! 
contrary to the ¢ titution; but [ cannot believe that) and alarming to the rights of t 
such a ling was contemplated by the framers of|severcignty of the ‘ 
that Arerme I have referred to these different sec-| Thefirst argunrent which 1 worl 
tions of ‘ iy act, sir, for the purpuse of showing) it is perfectly conviusive,) i 
how much is ¥ of that perfection which is imputed! does not give the Supreme ¢ t 
to it, | : that sanctity which is attempted to be! decide upon the judgments of 
thrown round I v¥ proceed to the consideration of| that power is not specified in t 
the sect m nmed.ately in question—that section! powers of the Federal Govern: 
which gives to the Suy ne Court its omnipotent powers. | departments, legislative, execnt 

The twenty-fifth section of the act referred to declares{ powers assigned to each are 
that **a finaly 
é rt of la 0 
ler, 
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te 


ntion, ca 


t lect einany suit inthe high st! to none of the departme nts n 
juity of a State in which a decision in| judicial. Very extensive (and 
l, where is drawn in question the va-! are given to it; yet they are sp 
or statute of, or an authority exercised) agents, too, by whom these p 
1 Stat id decision is against their| are pointed out--by “one Su] 
sd: yin question the validity of aj rior courts as Congress may, 
suthor exercised under, any State, on| and establish.’’ 
irb rm enantto the constitution, trea-| Let itbe remembered that, t 
1e United States, and the decision is in fa-| there is not the slightest « 
validity, *«may be re-examined, an 1| of the departments of the Fed 
! eme Court of the t nited | of the State Governments. > 
t of er &c. The first idea that sug-| tended, and, least of all, 
id, in reading this section, is, the d s-| departments of the State G 
t the partics to the suit, in allowing! sphere of their retained é 
yroug 1 State court; the de-| forgotten the proposit madd 
, atreaty, or the constitution, i} to vest Congress with t] 
1s $ li t re be at rht of uy the State Le gislaturs f Al 
{ t from 1 l de on which mits la 1 effort to rive the federal 
lerived fre hat clause of the con-] and reverse the jude ts t 
on t Supreme Court its appellat Ishared the sime fate? 2.1 
luuse extends the power to ‘all cas s| sions entertained by t fr 
gf under the constitution, the laws! at the powers pror i Lo be 
; 1 treati made under their au-| verninent, are matters of hist 
twenty-filth section confines it to they were, let history a ver 
sion shall be against the validity of] Sut, sir, there is anuth 
The case, then, so far as re-| tory to me that th's r ch 
Cc t, arises under the decision of the! United States’ court not 
l ) eaty. | of the constitution, t \ 
S up lyan-| the debates of the Stat 
is OVE eme |} the constitut on, ther 
sus-} such been the understa 
I f the! fer it could rot have p 
! Is ause which has the tend 
And ignity of State courts, but 
th Dary | State Governments, at the f 
f | pehit of|to have elicited ex ! pa 
| prose | of the constitution w ; 
oul he law | power proposed t be 
raven c States | those jealous sucly at St 
‘ . : ‘ { in ' ' 
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them was the following: ‘* That the Congress ; shall not! 
constitute, ordain, or establish any tribunals of inferior| 


courts with any other than appellate jurisdiction, except} 


such as may be necessary for the trial of causes of admi-| 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction, and for the trial of pira-| 
cies and felonies committed on the high seas; and in all! 


other cases to which the judicial power of the United States| 
extends, and in which the Supreme Court of the United! 
States has not original jurisdiction, the causes shall be} 
heard, tried, and determined in some one of the State| 
courts, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 


the United States, or other proper tribunal, to be esta- 
blished for that purpose by the Congress, with such excep-| 


tions, and under such regulations, as the Congress shall} 


make. Now, sir, can we have any doubt of the opinion} 
entertained by this convention as to the appe late pow er 


conferred on the Supreme Court by the constitu ion?| 


Will gentlemen believe that that convention of sages w iid 


conft raged rs already granted? 


right of appeal; -and, for the expression of this opinion, we 
have been der . unced in unmeasured terms. Sir, gentle-| 
men must pardon me when [ tell them they have not ex- 
amined this question; they have been alarmed by the 
clamor wh ch was raised, and were afr: 
discussion of the subject, lest they too should be classed 
w'th the nullifiers, traitors, and disunionists. 

[tHlere Mr. Fosrer’s remarks were suspended, by the 








} ’ r 
SOAMLLIONS 


On a subsequent morning, Mr. F. resumed his argu- 


ment, by correcting a mistake which he had made when 


he previously addressed the House. In reference to the 





provision of removing certain cas 


to the United States’ circuit court, previous to any judg- 
rendered, I stated, said Mr. F., that L believ-| 


ment being 
ed this was a provision perfectly anomalous; that there 


cases may be transferred from the | court in which they 
were commenced to one of a | gher grade. 


correction, because I do not wish to f cai 1 argumen 





a wide difference between removing cases from one court 
to another of the same State, and a removal from a State} 
-d, by the constitution of its own State, with! 





court, « 


power to hear, and finally determine, the cause, toa court} 





of the United States. Between the former, by the con- 

° ~ . . - ; 
stitution of the State, there is a direct connexion; not so} 
with the latter. And although it was competent to the 


> constitution to his ve given this right of re 





fram TS of 
moving a case from the 








the cx mstitut on as it now stands, 


But if this right does exist, and if Congress may now, | t 


y law, pi | 


strongest arguments against the right of appeal Fetan the 
judement of a State court. 


in a State court, may remov 





e the cause to a federal court, 
and does not choose to avail himself of his ] 
} 


annot complain of the judgment which may 





} } 


State court, and should, therefore, be bound to abide the} 
decision. ‘The plaintiff having selected the tribunal to 
adjudicate his rights, would have still less cause of com- 


plaint if that decision should be against him. 


The disrespect shown to the dignity of State courts, by 


their judgments to revisal by the Suprem 





oe ; ; ‘ 
mas inferior or subordinate to the federal tribunals; 


$ eae a : ] ; So sstnat | 
i} rarcdit as I do, the State inst.tutions, while 


The re 


ration of the hour allotted to.the consideration of re- 


s from the State courts! 


I make this 


State to the “United States’ court, 
I cannot cenccive that that right is fairly inferrible from 
ovide for its exercise, it furnishes one of the/t 
For if a party, on being sued 
vile ge, he 


Cc ye rendered; 
he has volu itarily submitted to the jurisdiction of the] 
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acting within the sphere of the sovereignty retained ‘by 
the States, as subordinate to no power whatever, I never 
can consent to see them thus degraded in rank, and shorn 
of their rights. 

There are some other clauses of the constitution con- 
|ferring jurisdiction on the Supreme Court, the meaning 
and extent of which I will take this occasion to examine, 
as they are intimately connected with the subject of this 
investigation. Iam the more gratified at having the op- 
portunity to do so, because it will enable me to enter into 
the defence of certain principles which have long been 
maintained by the State of which Iam an unworthy re- 
presentative; principles which she holds most sacred, and 
which she will not tamely yield. But I will not fatigue 
| the House with an argument of my own. No, sir, | will 
not rely on my own feeble arm, when I have weapons so 
much more powerful and effective within my reach. Sir 





| when I present the recorded opinions and expositions of 
have pa proposed to amend the constitution so as to} 
Sir, no man can believe} 
lp hey conceived, us the -majori ity of the Judiciary com-| 
mittee now allege, that this constit ition did not give this| 


James Madison and John Marshall, I know they must com- 
mand the respect of this House; and it is a source of no 
little pride and gratification, that most of the prominent 
principles for which Georgia has contended, in her 
troversies with the General Government, are amply sup 
ported by the opinions of these distinguished men. 

The first clause of the constitution, to which I refer, is 


| that which gives to the Supreme Court jurisdiction in 
id to suffer evena| 


** controversies between a State and citizens of anothe: 
State.” Now, let us hear the reason why this power was 
erred. I give it in the words of Mr. Madison, an d 
particularly invite the attention of gentlemen who pla 
so much reliance on the exposition of the constitution 
made coten nporaneously with its formation. I read from 
Mr. Madison’s speech in the Virginia convention, in reply 
to rentlemen who were vehemently opposed to the ratif 
cation of the cnstitution: ‘Its (the federal court’s) juris 
diction in controversies between a State and citizens of 
another State,” says the gentleman, ‘is much objected 
to, and perhaps without reason. It is not in the power of 





| individuals to call any State into court. The only opera 
was no precedent for it in England, nor in any of the} 
States. I have since understood that in some of the Sts ates 


tion it can have, is, that, if a State should wish to bring s 
against a citizen, it must be brought before the federa 
court. It appears to me that this can have no operat 


| but this, to give a citizen a right to be heard in the fe 
ton! 

ryt | 
any erroneous assumption of facts. There is, however, | 


ral courts; and, if a State should condescend to be a party, 
this court may take cognizance of it.” 

What says Mr. M: ushall on the same subject? ** With 
respect to disputes between a State and citizens of a 
ther State, its (the federal court’s) jurisdiction has been 
ied with unusual vehemence. {hope no gentleman 





decri 


| will think that a State will be called at the bar of the fed 


ral court. Is there no such case at present? Are ther 
not many cases in which the Legislature of Virginia is a 
party? And yet the State is not sued. It is not al onal 
to sti] ppose that the sovereign power shall be dragged b: 
fore a court. The intent is, to enable States to recover 
claims of individuals residing in. other States. 1 conten 
his construction is warranted by the words. Sut, say 
hey, (gentlemen who had objected to this power, ) th 
will be partiality in it, if a State cannot be defendant—if 
an individual cannot proceed to obtain judgment against a 


| State, though he may be sued by a State.””) What is Mr 


Marshall’s reply to this objection? ‘It is necessary to be 
so, and cannot be avoided. 1 see a difficulty in making 
a State defendant, which does not prevent its being made 
plaintiff.” Sir, I make no comments on these expositions 
of federal court powers—they are too plain to require an) 
The opinions and arguments from which these extracts 


|have been read, were delivered in the year 1783. Who 
} that heard them, Mr. Speaker, would have believed that, 
S e|in less than five years, a suit would have been instituted 
Court, is a matter of little importance to those who regara| 
t 
| 


in the Supreme Court of the United States, by an indivi 


}dual, against one of the States, and that the jurisdiction 
| wot ld have been maintained by the court? Yet, si 
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was done in several instances; and one of the States against 
which suit was thus brought, was Georgia! that State 
which seems doomed to be the subject of General Go- 
vernment experiments. And what course did Georgi: 
pursue? Did she quietly submit to be “dragged before 
the court?” Did she, in the language of Mr. Madison, 
“«* condescend to be a party” to this suit? No, sir. She 
acted then as she has ona more recent occasion. She 
considered the summons ‘to the bar of the Federal (Su- 
preme) Court” as an attack on her sovereignty; and she 
disregarded it, and resolved to protect herself against any 
judgment that might be rendered against her. And what 
was the consequence of her firmness on that occasion’ 
Although, perhaps, censured and abused for a time, as 
usual, she very soon after had the satisfaction of seeing 
her principles recognised by her sister States, as was 
clearly indicated by an amendment to the constitution, ex- 
pressly providing that ‘* the judicial power of the United 
States should not be construed to extend to any suit in 
Jaw or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another State, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of any foreign State.” 

But there is another branch of jurisdiction which is 
claimed for the Supreme Court, under the constitution, 
but more especially under the twenty-fifth section of the 


ss 8 
t. « 


jud'ciary act, and which has been, very recently, abso- 





lutely denied by the public authorities of the State of| 


Georgia. 
the judgment of a State court in a criminal prosecution, 
in which the State isa party. Sir, the view taken of this 
subject by Mr. Madison, in the celebrated Virginia report 
of °99, is so clear and conclusive, that I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of reading it to the House: ** The ex- 
pression ‘cases in law and equity’ (in the constitution) is 


manifestly confined to cases of a civil nature; and would! 


1 
exclude case 


of criminal jurisdiction: criminal cases in law 
and equity would bea language unknown to the law.” 
‘The succeeding paragraph of the same section,” con- 
tinues the report, ‘is in harmony” with this construction. 
It is in these words: **In all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
te shi ilbea party, the Supreme Court shall have ori- 
rmsuiction. 





jn all the other cases, (including cases 
and equity arising under the constitution, ) the Su- 





Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
as Congress shall make. ‘This paragraph, by ex- 
giving an appellate jurisdiction in cases of law and 

arising under the constitution, to fact as well as to 

iw, clearly excludes criminal cases, where the trial by 
jury is secured, because the fact in such cases is not a sub- 
ject of appe a 





**Once more” (the report adds) **the amendment last 


added to the constitution deserves attention, as throwing | 


lieht on this subject. 


The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be const. ued to extend to any suit in law 
or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
r subjects of any foreign Power. 
tended that any criminal proceeding could take place 
inst a State, the terms law or equity must be under- 


stood as appropriate to civil, in exclusion of criminal 


Such, sir, are the sentiments and reasoning of this ercat 


+ ‘ : > 
s Man on this point 


point. What consideration they may be} 


enutled to, is submitted to the judgment of the House. 
\s, however, his opinions on other subjects are so much 
after of late, and so much admired, I trust they 
will not be without their weight on this. . 


rit 
Sou He 


But, Mr. Speaker, | have another authority, bearing | 


so directly on this point, that it must net be passed over 
unnoticed—and to which th: 
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serious attention of the 


The Judiciary. 


And that is, the right of the Supreme Court, | 
under its appellate power, to review and determine on| 


As it will not be pre-| 
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| eentlemen from New York is again most specially invite d. 
if have already stated that when the convention of thet 
|State ratified the federal constitution, they proposed 
| sercral amendments, which they urged should be adopted. 
| They also prefixed to their assent tothe ratification a 
| declaration of certain rights and princip'es which they 
|conceived were not affected by the constitution, and then 
ladded: ** Under these impressions, and declaring that the 
jrights aforesaid cannot be abridged or violated, and that 
\the explanations aforesaid are consistent with the said 
constitution,” &c. “We, the said delegates, do assent 
ito and ratify the said ccnstitution.”” Now, sir, one of 
these ‘‘ explanations consistent with the con titution” is 
= these words: ** Thatthe judicial power of the United 
States, in cases in which a State may be a party, does not 
extend to criminal prosecutions, or to authorize any suit 
by any person against a State.” Mr. Speaker, it is a 
| well established principle of the common law, as well as 
the plain dictate of common sense, that a contract is to be 
construed as understood by the parties to it at the time it 
|was made. The constitution is a contract between the 
| different States of this Union. New York was a party, 
and a very important party, to this contract; and she re- 
solved to leave no uncertainty as to her understanding of 
jit, or of the obligations she was about to assume. Sir, it 
| would really seem as if the members of that convention 





looked forward with a prophetic eye to the disposition of 
this Government to acquire, by the aid of construction, 
| powers not delegated to it, and that they determined to 
| plant round it as many guards as possible against these 
dangerous encroachments. And when, among the dis- 
| tinguished names of which that convention was composed, 
jwe find those of Jay, Clinton, Hamilton, Morris, Liv- 
jingston, and many others, the construction which they 
| placed on the constitution is entitled to the highest re- 
spect. 
| There is only one more clause of the constitution, with 
! which f intend to trouble the House; it is that which ex- 
|tends the power of the Supreme Court to ‘‘ controversies 
between a State and fore’ 
| Mr. Madison what isthe intent and extent of this jurisdic- 
ition: ‘* The next case (says this gentleman in the Virginia 
convention) provides for disputes betwecn a foreign State 
and one of our States, should such a case ever arise; and 
| between a citizen, and a foreign citizen, or subject. Ido 
|not conceive that any controversy can ever be decided in 
these courts, between an American and a foreign State, 
without the consent of the partics. If they consent, pro- 
| vision is hcre made.” 
| ‘Yo this opinion, I beg leave to add that of Mr. John 
| Marshall, on the same occasion. Inreply to Mr. George 
| Mason, Mr. Marshall says—‘‘ He (Mr. Mason) objects to 
jits (the federal court’s) jurisdiction in controversies be- 
|tween a State and a foreign State. Suppose, says he, in 
such a suit a foreign State is cast, will she be bound by 
the decision? Ifa foreign State brought a suit against 
|the commonwealth of Virginia, would she not be barred 
| from the claim, if the federal judiciary thought it unjust? 
The previous consent of the parties is necessary.” 

Thus we see these two gentlemen concurring in the 
|opinion, that to enable the Supreme Court to exercise this 
| Jurisdiction, the consent of the parties, the States, is indis- 
| pensable. 
| Yo show more clearly the absurdity of this doctrine, 
jthat a foreign State may bring one o ‘these States into the 
Supreme Court, permit me, Mr. Speaker, to present a 
single case, as an illustration. There has recently been 
a dispute between the State of Maine and the province of 
New Brunswick. Instead, then, of settling it by nego- 
tiation between the two Governments, suppose Great 
| Britain had brought an action inthe Supreme Court against 
|Maine, for the disputed territory. Sir, it would have 
| be en the standing jest of the day; 


ign States.” 





| 
} 
| 
| 





it would have been tou 
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ludicrous for grave judicial consideration. Yet, a people | of that section of our judiciary act which confers upon 
residing within the limits of the State of Georgia, who, | your Supreme Court such unlimited powers. 
some four or five years ago, declared themselves inde-| Astothe resolution immediately under consideration, | 
pendent, have, as rumor informs us, instituted suit in the |have only to say, in conclusion, that, as the majority and 
Supreme Court, as a foreign nation, against that State—/| minority of the committee differed so widely in their 
and that, too, under the advice of distinguished counsel. | views of the question presented to them, it is both right 
That such a case will be sustained, I cannot believe.|and proper that the people at large should see the rea- 
Georgia has not only given no consent to have the case|soning by which they have arrived at conclusions so 
adjudicated by the court, but she will not feel herself|entirely opposite. After the imputations which have been 
bound by any judgment that may be awarded. jcast upon the majority, we consider it a matter of strict 
Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of the powers of the Su-|justice that their views should be published, and let an 
preme Court, particularly as specified in the twenty-fifth | unprejudiced world determine whether we have indeed 
section of the judiciary act, as being vast andalarming. 1|been plotting treason in the very bosom of our national 
oe a ee with the opinion expressed by my | couneils. 
worthy friend from Connecticut, [Mr. Huntrncron, ] at ey albert ee 
the last session of Congress, ae *¢in comparison ith | REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 
the judiciary, all the other departments of this Govern-| The engrossed bill making further provision for the 
ment are weak and powerless.” But, sir, when the gen- | surviving officers and soldiers, militia, State troops, and 
tleman added, that it controlled even sovereignty itself, | volunteers, of the revolutionary service, was read a third 
by pointing it to the clause which says ‘thus far shalt | time, and the question stated on its passage. 
thou go, and no farther,” I confess I did not correctly un-| Mr. TREZVANT rose, and said he was aware of the 
derstand the import of his language. Little, indeed, did | great majority by which this bill had been ordered to be 
Idream how soon we should have a demonstration of this|engrossed yesterday, and he knew he was presenting 
omnipotence, and that my devoted State was, as usual, to |himself in an unenviable position by interposing any ob- 
be the subject. |stacles to its immediate passage; yet, contemplating the 
Sir, I have already had occasion to speak of the repeat- | effects which it must produce upon the financial operations 
ed conflicts of the State of Georgia with this Government. | of the Government, he felt constrained, by a sense of 
She has, indeed, had her days of darkness and of trial— | duty, to throw himself, for a short time, upon the cour- 





sometimes standing almost alone, and breasting the almost 
overwhelming torrent of public opinion. But she re- 
mained firm and unmoved; and when the storm has passed 
over, when the excitement has subsided, she has had the 
proud satisfaction to see her principles recognised, and to 
hear her course approved. She still acts upon the same 
principles—she still pursues the same straightforward 
course; and, in her present difficulties, she confidently 
anticipates the same result. She only carries into practical 


operation the doctrines so clearly laid down, and so ably | 


maintained, by Madison and Marshall; these are the 
**burning and shining lights” which illuminate her path, 
and guide her course; and it is for an intelligent and im- 
partial public to say whether, for thus acting, she should 
be placed under the ban, and devoted to destruction. 
Mr.,Speaker, it would be gross affectation if I were to 
speak” of the distinguished individuals who adorn the 
bench of the Supreme Court in any other terms than those 
of the most profound respect. But the reverence which 
is so generally entertained for the characters of the judges 
excites some of the greatest apprehensions as to the 


dangers likely to grow out of the powers of the court. | 


Sir, let usremember not only that these judgesare fallible, 
but that they are not immortal. Thatsplendid orb which 
has been so long the centre of this system—which in its 
meridian shone with such bright effulgence, and which 
preserves such mild and steady lustre in its evening hours, 
is fast verging to the horizon, and must soon set. Its 
distinguished secondaries, in the revolutions of years, must 
also finish their course—and who can foresee the charac- 
ter of their successors? With the same powers, and 
without the same purity of purpose to direct them, who 
can tell what mischiefs they may not commit? Against 
these dangers it is our duty to guard. We cannot too 


\tesy of the House. He said, that by the provisions of this 
| bill, if it should become a law, we are about to place upon 
|the roll of pensioners every individual, without regard to 
the character in which he might have served in the revo- 
|lutionary war; no matter whether rich or poor, if his 
service was of six months’ duration. Not content with the 
bountiful liberality already extended to the brave 
| gallant men who were engaged in most of the hard-fought 
battles in that eventful war, which terminated in esta- 
blishing our independence, we are now called upon t 
adopt a measure that will embrace within the scope of its 
|bounty all who survive, and which must necessarily in- 
crease the number of pensioners to an unknown extent, 
and create demands upon the treasury, that will absorb a 
large proportion of your currentrevenue. Is the list of 
| pensioners not sufficiently swelled under the existing laws, 
\that we must dispense with the prudent limitations imposed 
upon the bounty of the Government, and invite multi- 
tudes who are not claiming it as a right, or even asking it 
las a favor,to partake of a liberality almost without bounds, 
and certainly unprecedented? 

At present, Mr. Speaker, a pension cannot be obtained 
unless the applicant is in necessitous circumstances; and 
ihe is held to strict proof of the time of service, which 
must be, at the least, nine months; and required to 
furnish, under oath, a schedule of his property. Notwith- 
standing these wise and salutary restrictions, intended to 
confine the benefits of your pension system to those who 
really stand in need of the assistance of their country, 
and to guard your treasury against frauds—not less than 
jbetween eleven and twelve thousand are at this time in 
\the enjoyment of your bounty, requiring, 1 think, an 
annual expenditure of between twelve and fifteen hundred 
\thousand dollars. From this data a probable conjecture 


cautiously and securely provide against the exercise of|might be formed as to the effects of this bill, should it 


arbitrary power. No policy is more unwise and unsafe, 


ass, in increasing the number of pensioners, and tlie an- 
| , : 


than that of confiding powers with reference to the indi-|nual expenditure to be made for the payment of their 
vidual by+whom they are to be exercised--no matter how | pensions. 


pure and elevated the character of that individual may 


| Mr. T. said that he did not know what was the num- 


be. Sir, it was for the purpose of providing against|ber of soldiers engaged in the revolutionary war. The 
future danger, and with the hope of checking an evil|number, however, must have been very great, if the mill- 


which is constantly increasing, and which threatens the 


|tia, as well as those in the continental line, are included 


peace and harmony of our country—the interference of/in the estimate. The war was waged for seven years, and 
federal with State authorities-—that the majority of the | was actively prosecuted from one extremity of the Union 


Judiciary committee were induced to recommend a repeal|to the other. No part of the seaboard escaped its rava- 
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es, and the militia, in aid of the regular forces, were} cutive that the revenue of the Government was equal to 
Sensei called out in all the States, and but few per-} the payment of this debt as early asthe year 1834, or 1835 
formed a service for a shorter period than six months. It}at furthest. The people have been told so for the last 
cannot be doubted that there ate many thousands, scatter-|two or three years, and they are most anxiously look- 
ed overall parts of the United States, who will be entitled ing forward to this desirable period. hey expect, then, 
to the benefits contemplated by this bill, and will avail|/to be relieved from that weight of taxes by which they 
themselves of its provisions. It is impossible to speak|have been so grievously oppressed, especially since the 
with absolute accuracy upon this subject, but the num-)year 1828. In this country, as in all others, the people 
ber of pensioners now on the roll furnishes a rule that will] look to the degree of taxation they are exposed to, as 
enable us to approximate sufficiently near the truth to in-}one of the best evidences of the wisdom or folly, the 
duce gentlemen to hesitate before they proceed further} goodness or badness, of the Government under which they 
in this ruinous policy. live, and of those who administer its affairs. When their 

At present it should be remembered, that, with the ex-| industry is least trammelled by unnecessary burdens, and 

ception of those who were provided for in the act of 1828-| they are left free to enjoy the fruits of their labor with the 
*9, none but the indigent, who have served continuously | least possible interference on the part of the Government, 
nine months in the continental line, are entitled to the|they are not often inclined to complain of the acts of the 
benefits of the pension acts. The possession of more than Government; but under a state of taxation which is felt to 
three hundred dollars worth of property excludes the} be oppressive, and promises tobe perpetual, they willcom- 
soldier from this bounty. With these restrictions, it has} plain, and their complaints must ultimately be respected. 
been stated that the number at present upon the pension| With a view to avert the evils he apprehended would 
list amounts to between eleven and twelve thousand. It} flow from the bill if it passed in its present form, Mr. T. 
cannot be reasonably supposed that one-third of the sur-| submitted the following motion: 
vivors of that band of patriots, who knew so well how to| _‘* That the said bill be recommitted to the Committee 
estimate the value of hberty, and encountered such fear-| of Ways and Means, with instructions to inquire and re- 
ful perils to secure its possession to themselves and their|port to the House the amount which will probably be 
prosperity, have been so regardless of their comfort and|required annually to carry its provisions into effect, and 
independence as, after alapse of fifty years, uninterrupt-|the amount which probably would be annually required 
edly devoted to the improvement of their fortunes, to be|to carry the said bill into effect, provided its provisions 
found at this day in the possession of less than three hun-| were restricted to those only who are in such reduced cir- 
dred dollars worth of property. Admit, however, that|cumstances in life as to stand in need of assistance of 
one-third of these men, either by misfortune or improvi-|the country for support; and further to inquire and re- 
dence, have been reduced to this condition. Remove the | port whether the amount which may be required to carry 
restrictions at present imposed, and from the ranks of the | the provisions of the said bill into effect can be drawn 
continental line alone you will have a list of pensioners |from the treasury without invading the sinking fund, and 
amounting to between thirty and thirty-six thousand. The |thereby postponing the payment of the public debt.” 
relative proportion of militia and continental troops can-| Herctofore, said Mr. T., the policy of this Government 
not be ascertained with precision; but the history of those | had been to confine the benefits of the pension law to those 
times, and the recollection of those who witnessed the who had been disabled in the military and naval service of 
scenes of that period, and yet live, will bear me out in say- | the country, and to those who had served in the revolution- 
ing that the militia engaged in the revolutionary struggle, lary war, and were reduced toa state of indigence and 
at different times from its commencement to its termina-| want. Now, it is proposed to go beyond this policy, and 
tion, greatly exceeded the number of regular or conti-|to lay the foundation of a splendid pension system. All 
nental troops. If they were only equal in number, it is| who participated in the war of the revolution, no matter 
clearly shown that, by the passage of this bill, you will in-|what their merits may be, are invited to come forward 

rease the list of pensioners from between eleven and|and throw themselves upon the charity and beneficence of 
twelve thousand, to between sixty and eighty thousand. | the Government—-a sumptuous banquet isto be spread, and 
With this view of the facts, an opinion may be hazarded, \the country is to be ransacked to gather together multi- 
that, to maintain your pensioners, the sum required annu- | tudes to riot and revel at the feast. It is not in human na- 
ally, instead of being, as at present, between twelve and fif- | ture to resist an invitation so strongly appealing to its cu- 
tecn hundred thousand dollars, will between six and ten |pidity and avarice. All who remain, of the regular army 
millions of dollars. Admit, Mr. Speaker, thatthe smallest | or militia of the war of the revolution, will be quartered 
of the last mentioned sums will be required annually to] upon your treasury. 
meet the expenditures to be incurred by the adoption of this} Mr. T. said that he knew that much had been said, in 
measure, where isit tocomefrom? Your treasury may be jand out of the House, of the meritorious services of the 
in a healthful state. It is no doubt prepared to meet ex- {revolutionary patriots, and of the debt of gratitude which 
pected and ordinary demands, but it is not so redundant |the country owed them. No one was more ready than he 
as to be able to meet one so unexpected, and of such an|was to award to them that meed of praise to which they 
extraordinary character. Mr. Speaker, we have yet a|wereso richly entitled; and he entertained so exalted an 
heavy and a long standing debt hanging over us, which|opinion of the patriotism by which he trusted they were 
sound policy requires should be paid before this system | still animated, that he believed he should go as far as any of 
of waste and extravagance should be indulged in. We {them desired, if he contributed in his station here to ex- 
should be just before we are generous. If this bill should | tend relief to such of them as really stood in need of assist- 
become a law, how will this debt be discharged? It is |ance from their country. If, however, he should be mis- 

vident that the sum which will be annually required to |taken in this opinion, as his justification, he would say, 
carry it into effect cannot be supplied from the current | that it was a bad rule in legislation to surrender tlie dic- 
revenue, unless other appropriations necessary to the or-| tates of the judgment, and follow the impulse of the feel- 
dinary current expenses of the Government should be|ings. Whenever it was done, the consequences invari- 
dispensed with, or you invade the sinking fund, long since jably proved to be injurious to the people. Mr. T. said 
established, and sacredly pledged to the payment of the he had no inducement, nor did he feel any desire, to de- 
interest and principal of the public debt. If you do not im- | rogate from the well-earned fame of the men who fought 
pose additional taxes or borrow money, this must be done; ,and suffered to establish our independence, nor would he 

1, asanecessary consequence, the payment of the public | throw any obstacles in the way of any measure calculated 


debt will be postponed. We haye been told by the Exe- | and intended to afford the comforts necessary to their real 
} ; 
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wants; but he could not consent to give away millions to 
those who did not stand in need of it. The idea of men 
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be told, in the evening of their —. that they were less 
patriotic, that their services were less valuable, and they 


who were rolling in affluence and indulging in all the luxu-| less deserving, than the regular soldiers? Such an invidi- 
ries of civilized life being sustained and supported at the | ous distinction was unfeeling and cruel. Mr. T. said, we 
public expense, in a country and under a Government |owe them a debt: we are their debtors, and they our 


where we boast of equal rights, was to him odious in the 
extreme, and would be so considered by the people. He 
must beseech gentlemen again to weigh well the conse- 
quences of this measure. Sixty thousand pensioners to 
be maintained from your treasury by the annual expendi- 
ture of an amount that must arrest for some time the pay- 
ment of the public debt, and fasten upon the people, for 
an indefinite period, a system of taxation under which, 
even now, they are justly restless and dissatisfied, must 
present a consideration that the prudent and discreet 
would not cast aside. 

Mr. T. said that he had designedly confined the re- 
marks which he had made upon this subject to those points 
to which, in support of his motion, he had felt it his duty 
chiefly to call the attention of the House; but, before he 
took leave of the subject, he would say that he felt op- 
posed to the pensioning system, upon other grounds. He 
believed it was better calculated to demoralize the com- 
munity than almost any other kind of legislation. It 
weakens those ties which, in all well regulated communi- 
ties, should be sedulously cherished as the strongest liga- 
ments which bind man to the performance of his social 
duties. The aged parent, who hasa moral right to lean upon 
his offspring for support in the decline of life, will be told 
that that obligation no longer exists, as the Government 


‘creditors. Justice demands that we should pay them. 


By our acts of legislation, we had made provision for a 
class of officers and soldiers, to which class belong many 
who are in easy circumstances. [He alluded to the act 
of 1828, whieh provided for all those who enlisted for and 
served during the war, without reference to their pecu- 
niary situation.] He could see no ground for distinction, 
nor could he discover any good reason for paying that 
class in preference to the militia. ‘The distinction, he 
said, was odious and unjust. It evinced a partiality on the 
part of the Government, not warranted by the circum. 
stances of the case. He had never been the friend of the 
pensioning system; butas it had been adopted, and would 
be kept up by the Government, he insisted that even- 
handed justice should be awarded to all.. Would any 


| gentleman say to him that such men as the immortal Sump- 
iter and Marion, with their devoted compatriots, were less 


worthy or less deserving than those attached to the regular 
service? South Carolina held them in the most gratefu 
remembrance. Their venerated names shed a lustre 
glory upon that State, and their patriotic devotion adorne: 
|the pages of American history. Shall we, said he, suff 
the brave followers of these brave men to pine in wan 
}and die in poverty, while we are awarding our bounty to 
jthose who are not more deserving? Justice was all that he 
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has undertaken to provide for him. The brother will be 
denied the hospitality of a brother’s roof, or a place at his 
board, and turned out of doors to live upon the charity of 
Government. Those affections, which constituted the 
chief enjoyment of life, will be put to hazard by the in- 
troduction of such an extended system of governmental 
charity. Mr. T’. said that he regretted he had occupied 
so much time in presenting his views upon this subject to 
the House, especially as he was satisfied his efforts would 
be unsuccessful; yet he should have the consolation to 
know that he had attempted to discharge his duty to his 
constituents and to the country, and atthe same time that 
he had obeyed the dictates of his own conscience in sub- 
mitting what he had said. 


Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, said he was in favor | 


of doing something for the State troops, volunteers, and 
militia. These men had rendered services as important, 
had endured hardships as great, and suffered privations 
as distressing, as the regular soldiers. ‘The time was, du- 
ring the revolution, that every thing depended upon them; 
they were subject to daily alarms, and daily calls to resist 
the devastating progress of the enemy—they met these 
calls with alacrity, and a patriotism inferior to none—ex- 
posed their lives and shed their blood in defence of their 
country’s freedom; and were they now to be forgotten? 
Was Congress to legislate for the benefit of the regular 
soldier only? Those in the regular service stipulated to 
serve for a sum certain, and most of them had been paid 
agreeably to the contract. 

It would be recollected, he said, that most of those in 
the South, who took an active part in achieving the liber- 
ties of the country, belonged to the militia; but it made 
no difference with him to what section of country that class 
of soldiers belonged. They had rendered essential services: 
without them the war could not have been successfully 
carried on, and, but for their patriotic exertions, we 
might have been at this day groaning under the yoke of 
a foreign despot. They had never received their pay in 
any thing but a depreciated paper currency of nominal 
value. But few of them now remain, and a large portion 
of these were borne down by age and infirmities, and 
lingering out a miserable existence under the blighting 


influence of a cheerless poverty. Should these men now | 


desired; and, in giving his vote for paying the militia, he 
|considered that he should act in strict conformity to her 
jrequirements. He had named Sumpter and Marion——he 
lmight add, Butler, Williams, Pickens, Hill, and a host of 
{others, who rendered services unequalled in the histo- 
iry of the revolution. Could any American read the 
trecord of their patriotic deeds, and lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say, they were less deserving than those for 
| whom provision has been made? He repeated that it was 
not only a debt of gratitude which we owed to these men; 
but we were under a pecuniary obligation to them, which 
jhad never been discharged. As the representative of 
honest constituents, willing to discharge their honest 
debts, he should venture to give his assent to paying 
these men. 

It is but a few days, said Mr. T., since we voted a large 
jamount asa donation to a distinguished individual of this 
country. He alluded to Mr. Monroe, late President of 
the United States. Why was that sum voted to him’ 
Because his fame had been shed abroad, and the splen- 
dor of the gift was to make a flourish in the world. Will 
ithis Government be generous and refuse to be just? Shall! 
the poor militia man be denied his honest due, and 
kept from his scanty pittance, while we lavish our thou- 
sands and tens of thousands upon those who have no legal 
claim upon us’ Let the American people avoid the re- 
proach which suc. a course of legislation would bring upen 
them. Justice was equally due to the high, the low, the 
rich, and the poor; and so long as he had a tongue to utter 
a sentence, he would advocate this principle. 

Mr. T. said, you have expended money enough in 
your unconstitutional works of internal improvement—in 
the construction of your big and little roads, your canals, 
and your surveys, to have paid those poor men what was 
their due. In your anxiety to prosecute a splendid na- 
ltional scheme, and to dazzle the world with the glory of 
|@ great American system, you have forgotten the debts 
|you owed, and the sufferings of those to whom they were 
|due. Pursue this policy a little longer—lavish your mo- 
|ney upon some who are not entitled to it—withhold it 
ifrom others to whom it is due, and squander your trea- 
jsure according to the policy of your misnamed American 
system, and your liberties are gone forever. 
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Mr. CAR SON was-against the bill, as at pre sent ad- 
vised, (having been detained from the House by indispo- 
sition yesterday, during the discussion, ) and was in favor 
of the commitment, to ascertain, as near as practicable, 
what it would cost. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said the session now drew very 
near to its close; there were many subjects of great im- 
portance yet to be acted on; and as, after the full discus- 
sion and the decisive vote of yesterday, further debate 
could answer no purpose, he felt it a duty to the House 
and the country to move the pre vious question; but he 
withdrew 
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give his reasons at large upon the proposed amendment, 
but he would state, in a few words, the ground upon 
which he thought it ought to be adopted. The improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Ohio river was, in truth, 
nothing more than an extension of the canals of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. These two States were incurring an ex- 
pense of ten or fifteen millions of dollars; the one in 
opening a canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and the 
other between Lake Erie and the Ohio river; thus open- 
ing a continued communication from Philadelphia to New 
Orleans by the Pennsylvania canal, and from New York 
d Ohio canal. 








































































the motion at the request of |to New Orleans through the Erie an Owing 

Mr. \ ERPLANCK, on a promise that Mr. V. would|to certain shoals in the Ohio river, its navigation was 

' renew it when he had made an explanation in reply to almost wholly suspended for about two months every au- 

i some of the asienaiie of Mr. Trezyant, which Mr. V. tumn; and that, too, at the very best season of the year 

‘ proceeded to do, giving it as his opinion, from the best|for business on these canals. The loss of business on 
data in possession of the committee, which he stated in|this account must be very great. It is of little conse- 

detail, that the bill would require an additional expendi- | quence that the Ohio canal enters the Ohio river, unless 

ture of not more than from 800,000 to $1,000,000, and | the produce of the interior can descend to New Orleans, 

this rapidly decreasing, and soon, in the course of nature, | or other place of destination. So of the Pennsylvania 

to be entirely discontinued. He concl lude ‘d, accordi ng to} cans ul; it is in vain for that State to think of participating 

promise, with movin g the previous quest) on. to any considerable extent in the trade of the Ww estern 

The motion was susta ned; and the question being put}c country at that season of the year, unless the navigation 

on the passage of the bill, it was decided in the afhrma-|of the Ohio is opened to Pittsburg, SO th at produce may 

i tive--yeas 152, nays 52. ascend and merchandise descend the river, on their way 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con-|to and from Philadelphia. ‘The making of these canals, 

currence. which will now be finished in a year or two, r renders it of 
APPROPRIATION PR : vast importance to keep the navigation of that river always 

APPROPRIATION BILLS. open ‘While bunnies come dead upen them. We have 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole on}, report lying upon the table, show ing that the shoals in 

the several remaining appropriation bills. the river can be deepened at a very moderate expense. 

‘The committee spent three hours in discussing various |The improvement of its navigation 1 roperly belongs to 

ame ndments to these bills, as they successively came under|the General Government. And he hoped, considering 
consideration, and on motions to fill blanks with particular|the vast expense the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio 

sums, or to reduce appropriations. The following were} were inc urring in opening avenues of trade to the Olio, 

the chief questions decided: that the comparatively small sum of $150,000 would not 

To the navy appropriation bill, Mr. DRAYTON moved | be denied in aid of their great efforts 

an amendment to restore the pay and emoluments of the Mr. DENNY said, as I come from the borders of the 

officers of the marine corps to what they had been prior Ohio, 1 may be pi rmitted to say a word or two on this 

to 1829, when they were reduced by the construction of subject. It is one of great importance | to the Western 

the Fourth Auditor; and, after some opposition by Mr.|country. The Ohio river may with great propriety be 

Z aaa =e “ re me by Messrs. DRAYTON and| considered a great national highway Sefo forms the boun- 

Mc ts favor, the amendment was adopted. dary between several of the States; it is the great chan- 

In the military appropriation bill, Mr. DRAY TON | nel of their commerce, and, to some portions, the only 

moved to incré ase the appropriation for fortifications from | outlet for their trade; and, in my opinion, is as deserving 

100,000 to £200,000 The motion was very strenuously of the attention of the Government as any portion of the 

opposed by Mr. YANCEY, and was negativ ed. seaboard. Much has been done to facilitate our commer- 

Mr. McDUFFIE made aif unsuccessful motion to ap-| cial intercourse along the Atlantic; large sums of money 

propriate $2,000 for the purchase of medals to be distri-]haye been expended for improvements in the bays, 

buted to Indian chic fs; and clearing the harbors, opening channels, and removing ob- 
| i Mr. BATES made an unsuccessful motion to insert an| structions to navigation, along our extensive seacoast, 
ame element direnthiie that the Indian annuities be hereafter| wherever the tide flow s, from north to south. But, 
: paid in the manner which had fo pursued previously |sir, it seems to me that some gentlemen are seized witha 
E to the last year—the yeas being 53, nays 61. kind of hydrophobia so soon : we leave the salt and pro- 
; Mr. VERPL ANCK moved to » insert an appropriation | pose improvements in the fresh water region. Lamw ill- 
: in the harbor bill (conformable to an existing law) of} ing with them to vote millions for the improvement and 
1 290,000, for improving the navigation of the ‘Ohi io and] | protection of our harbors and : ports, bee ause it is for 
: Mississipp } and the moon was agree sd to. ; ithe benefit of the commerce of A country. The whole 
Mr. Wit KLI Em ved an amendment to appropriate Union is benefited by such expenditures, because the 

- additional sum of $150,000, to be expended, under | whole Union has an interest in the commerce of eve ry 

a the direction of the present superintendent, in the im-| por ‘t; and certainly to facilitate our internal commercial 
n provement of the navigation of the Ohio river, from its} communicati on, partici i larly among th -¢g t and urish- 
: mouth to Pittsburg, in remov ving the obstructions in the ing Western State Sy is equ: all y wi thy our attention, ina 
: channels at the shoal place sand ri pples, and by the erec- national point of view. I can perceive no difier be- 
tor of wing dams, or such other means as, in the opinion |tween this commerce and our coa ting trade, w! cnjoys 

f ena ee Wi i best answer the purpose of| so lone ly the favorable consideration of the G emt 
S 1annels of said river. To the Western States, the Oh tl ant 
e aro e in wh ich Mr. CARSON opposed | channel of their intercourse; and it is true, ked 
e _ Messrs. WILDE and McDUFFIE|by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Canson,] 
t rting it in the present bill, which was in-| they will be immediately benefited by the ap- 
’ iB at (CK cae ale ady authorized | propriation. Sut, sir, th a lvantag s to be rived from 
n ai ” oe » defended it. Hthe improvements under this : | 1 will not be 





hat he would not, at that late hour if elt exclusively in tl 
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perience the beneficial effects in the additional facilities} involved in it, in the first instance; and, in the next place, 
afforded to commerce; and this is the great basis upon 


if we should unfortunately become entangled in the com- 
which the advocates of internal improvement rest their 


plex web of European 


olitics, to be prepared with the 


cause. Clearing away the obstructions from the harbor] necessary means of extricating ourselves from the entan- 
of one of our towns on the seaceast, is for the immediate|glement? Surely so; and the only mieans of enabling us 
benefit of the town; it gives security to the trade, and| to do so, in the event of such a disastrous Occurrence, 
promotes its prosperity, and the commerce is increased| would be to prepare for war in time of peace; at least so 
and protected; the work is not, therefore, to be considered] far as to provide for the arming of those fortifications 
merely a local matter. No, sir, commerce is a national| upon which alone the nation could rely for the security of 
object; we all participate in its benefits, and have an|its seaboard. The defence of the coast of the country 
interest in its prosperity. was, it would be admitted by all, necessary for the pre 
It is well known that, at this late period of the session, | servation of public liberty; and how could the coast be 
with a mass of business before us, it would be impossible| defended, without the fortifications being put in an effi- 
to pass a bill through this House in the usual mode. Ij cient state? ; : 
cannot perceive any weight in the objections made to this|_ Mr. D. referred next to the expression of Mr. Canni 
proposition; it violates no rule of this House. What prin-| in the British Parliament, as to the probable results of the 
ciple of legislation does it outrage* None, sir. I trust,| next warin Eurdpe. That able statesman, that eloquent 
therefore, that the amendment will be adopted. 


the amendment; after which, 


agreed to—-yeas 79. 


Mr. DODDRIDGE also made a few remarks in favor of 





The question was taken, and the amendment was 





On motion of Mr. LETCHER, an appropriation was 


inserted of $15,000 for making a road in Arkansas. 


After an ineffectual attempt by Mr. DODDRIDGE to! 


get up the Cumberland road bill, (it being near 4 o’clock, )| 


The House adjourned. 





Fripar, Fesrvary 18. 
INLAND PORTS OF ENTRY. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill allowing the duties on foreign mer- 
chandise imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, and Natchez, to be se- 
cured and paid at those places; which was twice read, and 
Mr. C. moved that it be ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. McDUFFIE opposed the motion, because it was a 
subject which belonged to the revenue, and ought to have} 
been before the Committee of Ways and Means. It, more-| 
over, was a novel principle—one involving a great ex-) 
penditure, in the number of custom-house officers which | 
would have to be appointed; and if the principle were| 
adopted, every large town in the Union situated on a river} 


; a 
would be entitled to the same privilege. He moved the} 


The committee rose, reported the amendments, and | 


reference of the bill to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE and Mr. PETTIS defended the bill 
against the objections urged, and argued to show its ne-| 


cessity to the convenience of the large and thriving com-| 


mercial places comprised in the bill. Before the question 
was taken, the hour elapsed. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


The several appropriation bills, which yesterday passed 
through the Committee of the Whole, were taken up, and 
the several amendments agreed to by the House. 

Mr. DRAYTON renewed his amendment, proposed yes- 


course of his argument, to the defenceless condition of 
many of the fortifications on the seacoast. Should the 
vast continent of Eurone, he remarked, be involved in 
the flame of war which at present there were too many 
reasons for apprehending, the United States might, and 
in all probability would, be drawn into the vortex. Should 
a contest ensue, (and, considering the combustion which 
at present prevailed amongst the great Powers of the old 
world, who would say that it was not daily expected’) 
would not the consequences be of so tremendous a nature, 
as to require the utmost caution on our part to avoid being 


Governments—in the contest of which, the victors would 


ling the coast. 


| the public expenditure, in order that labor may be lightly 


orator, that accomplished man, said, a few years ago, that 
the war which might next occur would probably be a v 
of opinion—a war of liberal principles against despoti 
be, in the end, the vanquished. The clouds which low- 
ered at present over Europe threatened to involve all 
civilized countries in the storm which it was apparent was 
gathering. No portion of it could be exempt; and how, 
then, could the United States keep aloofin such a contest 
Great Britain owed its existence to its naval streng t 
had declared that its power depended on its maritime 
supremacy; and how, asked Mr. D., could that supremacy 
be sustained, should a war ensue, but by the renewed ex- 
ercise on her part of the system of impressment? 

After some further remarks on this subject, as 
nected with the rejection of a former treaty by President 
Jefferson, on account of its not containing a provision 
against the impressment of American seamen, and some 
observations on the inadequacy of the present means of 
national defence in the fortifications on the seaboard, Mr 
D. concluded. 

Mr. McDUFFIE trusted that, ifa war should unhappily 
occur in Europe, this country would adopt the syst 
which was called in England that of non-interferenc: 
God forbid, said he, that the settled policy of the United 
States should be so entirely changed, as to lead to th 
entanglement of this nation with the politics of the ot! 
hemisphere! Let us finish the fortifications which we 
have begun to construct. Thisis all that the bill provides, 
no more; and, let me ask, of what use are the shells of 
these buildings, erected at a great expense for the pur- 
poses of national defence, unless they are finished and 
properly armed? 

Mr. HOFFMAN opposed the amendment, conce ivi ¢ 
the navy perfectly competent for the purposes of defe: 
The power and strength of our navy 
were, it would be borne in mind, very different from their 
condition ten or fifteen years ago; and besides, he, for his 
own part, if he might be permitted to express an opinion, 
saw no prospect that we should be engaged in a war with 








| Great Britain. 
terday in Committee of the Whole, for the appropriation | 
of two hundred thousand dollars, instead of one hundred| 
thousand dollars, for the armaments of fortifications. He! 


supported his proposition at length, referring, in the| 


Mr. YANCEY, of Kentucky, said he had not expected, 
after the vote of yesterday rejecting the appropriation of 
an additional hundred thousand dollars for fortifications on 
the seaboard, that there would have been a proposition 
to«lay to reinstate the item in the bill, and he regretted 
that it was made. I, said he, ama plain farmer, and re- 
present constituents, a majority of whom are farmers, and, 
of course, make their living in that highly laudable mode, 
by the sweat of their brow; and when lL address them, 41 


am amongst them, I advocate frugality and economy in 
i +] 


burdened. Although I have to encounter eloquent law- 
yers here, sir, yet I do and will fearlessly advocate tie 


that 


same principles, and make every practicable exertion that 


| the bread which labor has earned shall not be taken from 


> 


oe wd etn ath ath Git ee ot ee) a aa 


on 
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its mouth to support exorbitant and extravagant appropri- 
ations. Sir, the poor laboring men, who are, in fact, the 
very main pillars of society, “ought not to be burdened 
with these exorbitant appropriations; and little do they 
think, when they are bedewing the earth with the sweat 
of their brow, and when night comes, and they go to bed, 
they are so fati gued with their daily labor to support their 
families that they frequently cannot slee p—l say, sir, 
little do they think that such profuse and lavish appro- 
priations of money are made, as frequently are; and I 
should consider myself unworthy of their confidence, if I 
did not boldly and fearle ssly exert my best faculties he re 
to keep off the oppressiv e hand of taxation from them and 
their families. They are that to society that a main spring 
is to a gun lock; and I am resolved to let them see that 1 
am not less their advocate here than at home. Sir, I will 
look to the influence, the salutary maxims, policy, and 
advice of the illustrious Jefferson, who was in favor of the 
sacred preservation of the public faith, and the honest 
performance of our duties, of frugality and economy in 
our public expenditure. Sir, I most cordially unite with 
that great and patriotic sage, and hope that we shall be 
frug: al and ec nomics ulin cur public expendi tures, and not 
imitate the magnificent pomp, splendor, and profusion of 
Eastern mon: rchs and potentates; but that we shall zeal- 
ously and anee ntly endeavor to realize our professions, and 
ring the ship of State ba ick to its republican and Jefferso- 
nian prince iples; that we shall thoroughly an the Au- 
gean stable, and get back to the good old wt lig prince “iple s of 


76, and the promotion of the equal interest and inalic n- 








able rights of man. And, sir, [re gre tto see some of thos 

gel tlemen, who are such strong advocates of this : eppr )- 
priation, opposing an appropriation of one hund ired and 
fifty thousand dollars for clearing out obstructions and 
otherwise improving the navigation of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers——those two great streams which traverse such 





. vast extent of country in the great valley of the Missis 
si and on which the surplus produce of one of the 
greatest countries on earth is wafted to New Orleans, the 





grand emporium of the West 

Sir, [ most cheerfully unite with the honorable and 
patriotic gentleman of South Carolina, in every proper 
3 f the country, and would meet at the beach the 


enemy that should dare to pollute our republican soil with | 
his tyranni il and unhallowed feet. I would dispute} 


; 7 : — 
every inch of ground, burn every blade of grass, and ex- 
pire in the last ditch, before I would see the foot of 
invader trampling in triumph upon my native land. Yes 


n 


, 


fhe did enter my country as a foe, I hope it is not a use-| 


] 

less vaunt to say that it should be over my lifeless c 

Let us, 1 say, teach our sons—-let us urg iends 
| fellow-citizens, the brave boys of the mountains, and 

of every other section of our beloved country, to exert 

their patriotism, and bravely defend the land in which 


! 





> upon our 


they live. In that case--I mean in the event of our being 
** 1 i ' 
attacked—we can, I doubt not, successfully resist the 
combined attacks of a world of despote. If we fr 





virtuous, and united as with the bonds of indissolublk 
unhlo! 








faith in the 
pect to be free and happy, and to transmit to our late 





posterity, pure and uncontaminated, the equal and inhe-| Mr. SILL, of Pennsylvani 








as I trust we are, and ever shall be, and put our 
great omnipotent God of battles, we may ex-| ciency of n 





indian Medals.— Internal Improvements. [Fen. 18, 1831. 





ble to avoid an avelve ement in Gan, He said, after some 
further remarks, that he was therefore in favor of the 
proposition, conceiving it to be absolutely necessary for 
the defence of the seacoast, and the security of our ‘mili- 
tary and naval forces. 

The amendment was lost by yeas and nays—yeas 69, 
nays 90. 

INDIAN MEDALS. 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved to insert an appropriation of 
$3,000 for the purchase of medals, to be distributed 
amongst Indian chiefs. 

Mr. VANCE said the object was a A sn a4 one, as it was 
well known that such presents to the Indians were very 
use os and had been always labosiuen He could not 
forbear, however, reminding those gentlemen who now 
saw ‘the expediency of the measure so clearly, that an ex- 
pen ait ture under the late administration of one-third of 
| the sum now propose d, filled about a page ¢ f the famous 
report of the Committee on Retrenchment, in setting forth 
its enormity. 

The appropriation was agreed to; yeas 85, nays not 
counted. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The bill making appret priations for improving the navi- 
ion of rivers, removing obstructions from the mouths 
rivers and harbors, Kc. next coming up , 

Mr. LEA wished to know the sense of the House on 
this measur He wished to know what was meant by 
this sort of external ints rnal improvement. He wished 
jto know how high up a river it was considered constitu- 
tional to go without coming in conflict with the objection- 
able principle, and how far the House could carry a dis- 
tinction which he himself could not see « a yprove. He 

I ions for har- 
iths of rivers, and appro] yns for the 
interior of the country. He there- 





could see no difference between 








bors and the mot 
| improveme nt of t 
|fore asked for the yeas and nays on the engrossment of 
{ this bill. ; : 
Mr. bj F 
j 
} 
| 


CARSON said he felt that on the subject of inter- 


i 


nal improvement it was pi rfectly useless to say a word. 
The bill proposed various ob}: 


cts of expenditure for har- 

ibors, &c. What evidence was there of their necessity— 
not to speak of their constitutionality, that he would not 
mention; it is scoffed at; we have no cot ution—it is 
|dead and gone. But he knew of no evider nee that the 
an | improve ments were needed, adinitting their legality. He 
f them 


|went throught all the items, to show that many o 

gislation, and some of them con- 
temptible. He protested against them, and said that the 
items for his own State should not seduce him to vote for 
the bill. Nothing, however, which ns could say, he was 
aware, would have any influence on the House; he there- 
fore called on his friend from Kent icky » (Mr. Yancey, } 
to make a speech against it. 

Messrs. IRVIN and WHITTLESEY defended the ap- 
propriation in reference to the wate: , 
showing their importance to the comm 
the great extent of the commerce of the lake 

1 tural harbors on it, and t] 
ing them, &e. 


| were unworthy of Ie 
























a, 4 Lic onjyec- 
rent rights of freemen, with which we are so eminently | tions he had heard against the passage of peared 
bless d. And if we do, sir, act and unite on these prin- |to be directed against the appropriat oving 
ciples of virtue, economy, and frugality, and trust in the !the navigation and opening the harbors on the lakes. I, 
great sovereign Arbiter of the universe, we shall stand as|said Mr. S., have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
a pillar of fire amidst a world of benighted d spotism, |improvements already made in that navis ., by means 
lighting the path of unborn millions to the temple of|of former appropri: tions, and can trul » not as 
liberty. , | my ae sree but  M ed 
Mr. WILDE argued that, however the country might | them, that no part of t oney more ju- 
be indifferent to the contests of Europe, however indis- iously and ben ! 
posed the Government might be to engage in those con- ; Appropriations al J t se, as it is 
tests, vet, from the very nature of things, it v IMNpoOssi- sa \ to W 1 th t | not 
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for their improvement. Some particular obje ct of im- 
provement is selected and adverted to, for instance, the 
removal of a sand bar from the mouth of a certain creek 
or river, which falls into Lake Erie, with a view to the 
improvement or construction of a harbor upon the shore 
of that lake; and itis said that such improvement cannot 
be of general or national importance, because such stream 
or river is, of itself, so obscure and unimportant, that 
even its name has scarcely before been heard of. Gentle- 
men seem to consider that the character of an improve- 
ment of this kind depends on that of the particular spot 
where it is contemplated to be made, without taking into 
view the importance of the general object which each 
particular improvement is calculated to advance. 

It appears to me that this view of the subject is nota 
correct one. In estimating the character and importance 
of any work of sie om improvement, we should consider 
the general de gn and object intended to be effected, and 
not confine our views to the particular objects of an ap- 
propriation, which is frequently only the means of effect- 
ing some great nat: ional improvement, or a part of some 
plan of general and public utility. The removal of < 
sand bar at the mouth of a river, or the shore of Lake 
Erie, considered solely with reference to the importance 
of the particular place where such improvement is to be 
effected, may appear to be a local and unimportant ob- 
ject; but when it is considered as a means of 0 pening o1 
forming a harbor, whose benefits are anarneee © to = 
thousands of our fellow-citizens whose lives and | r- 


ty are exposed on those waters, its general and} nati anal 


character at once become apparent. 


No one doubts that the Atlantic seaboard is an object of 


general and national importance. ‘The propriety of af- 
fording all reasonable facilities to its commerce and navi- 
gation, b by the improve ment of harbors, the removal of 
sand bars, and the erection of beacon 3, buoys, and light- 
houses, I believe, is not disputed. Now, | would ask, 
why is an improvement of this kind, when made along the 
seaboard, considered to be of national character and im- 
portance’ It is not on account of the local importance of 
the particular point where such an improvement may be 
made, but because it is connected with, and sharia 

part of, that great national object, the facility and securi- 
ty of the commerce and navigation of the Atlantic coast. 
] 
\ 





is true that t both those objects, that is, those of general 


11 


. ' 
itility and local importance, may happen to be combined | 
An improvement of the harbor of a} 


the same rule. 
rreat commercial city, for instance, that of New York, 
would present a case of this kind. But suppose an ex- 
tent of barren and desert coast, without inhabit ints, and 
destitute of any objects to attract attention, except the 
rs and sh pwrecks which awaited those who sailed 
g approached its shores, might not the national in- 
terests ri hs. some improvements to be made, even in 
such a spot as this? And if the removal of a sand bar 
would afford an improvement materially aay oting the 
security of our commerce, would it not proper for 
to effect it? Such an object would be 
not by reason of any import tance in it- 


nnexion with that yreat national object 








alon 


’ 





facility of navigation and commerce, it 
character, and ‘becomes itself an object 








tiples apply to the improvements on our 
n lakes. No one, I presume, will pr 
he commerce and navis 





ration of the 





ers, and forming : a connected narig gation of more th: 


thousand miles, is, of itself, an obje ct of great na- 
tional portance. ‘They may be called, with much pro- 
priety, the Mediterranean of America. ‘Those inland 


Internal Inpro ements. (8. 01 


——— = ooo 


of a national char acter, at therefore, that the Nation: all a 
Government cannot, with propricty, appropriate money|tion of a very important portion of the people of t 


O- | 


akes, extending along our Northwest ns b 
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seas afford a a great highw ay for the commerce and nay 


fa. 





1iCSE } 

United States. The citizens of the northwestern pa rts of 
New York and Pennsylvania, probably one-half : 
State of Ohio, the whole territory of Michigan, the north. : 
ern parts of Indiana and Illinois, to say nothing of the al 
most illimitable regions bordering on the upper lakes, and 
extending far towards the Mississippi, are dependent on 
the navigation of these waters for the transportation of 
their produce to a market, the importation of all 
supplies of foreign merchandise, and, in short, for al] 
their commercial intercourse and transactions. Nor are 
the benefits of this inland navigation confined to tho 
who inhabit the interior of our country. The interc ou 
thus opened is equally beneficial to the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the Atlantic State 

The commerce of Lake Erie is rapidly increasing ; 
already of great importance and amount. Previous to 
the late war, its commerce was of small amount. Pro 
bly eight or ten small vessels were sufficient for all the 
transportation that was then required. During the 
that commerce was entirely broken up and destroyed. 
Some of the vessels were captured by the enemy, the re. | 
mainder were purchased by our Go¥ernment, and fitted ; 
for the purposes of naval warfare. But with the return 
of peace, the settlement and improvement of that country 


rapidly advanced, and with it the trade and commerce of 
the lakes. The ¢ completion of the New York canal « 
stituted a new era in the trade of that country. It gay 
to those lakes the character and advantages of an in! 
t, with a navigable outlet tothe main ocean, and af 
ed the means of transportation to the seaboard, for 
icultural products of the vast and fertile regions | 
¢ on and communicating with their waters. Th 
are now nine steamboats, and seventy or eighty vessels, 
which during seven or eight months of the year are en 
ployed in an active commerce on Lake Erie. The num 
of entries at the custom-house at Buffalo, up to the 
of September of the past season, was six hundred a 
thirty-seven. Should we add to this the prot bable n 
ber of entries during the remainder of the season, 
aggregate number forthe whole scason would prol 
exceed eight hundred. The number of arrivals and d 
partures at and from the port of Pres« que Isle, during the 











j same period, was three hundred and sixty-six; the | 
| bable number during the remainder of the season woul 





probably increase the total amount to upwards of iiy 

hundred. The quantity of merchandise transported t 

Builalo on the New York canal, up to the 30th of Sey 

tember of the past year, and shipped on the lake from that 
port, amounted to fifteen thousand tons. The two re- 
maining months of navigation are the most busy season of 
| trade; and, should we include the probab le quantity s ship- 
ped during that period, it is believed that the total amount 
weuld not be less than twenty-five thousand tons. 

It should be borne in mind that the whole of this vast 
amount consists of merchandise the produce and manufac- 
ture of our own and foreign countries, for the supply po 
the northwestern sections of the U nited States. A great 
proportion of the country between the lakes and t 
Ohio, including sections of five States, and the whole of 
the ‘Verritory of Michigan, receive their supplies by this 








| In the last annual me ssage of the Pre sident, the } 
pricty cae upp ropristions beri increasin g the facility, 

jand promoting the security of commerce, is admitted 

|Our rev enue, it is stated, arise 8} rinci ipally from the col- 

lection of duties imposed on foreign merchandise. These 
livt 


luties increase the price of the article, and are ultimat ly 
drawn from the pockets of the consuin 1 
for the improvement of our com: 
d out of the same fund. These im: 

t 


litatine the means of transp ! 
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thus effect a reduction in the price of the article. The 
burden and the benefit of these operations are, therefore, 
reciprocal; and it is but reasonable that a part of the money 
thus received should be expended for the benefit of those 
from whom it is collected. 

Do not the same arguments apply with equal force to 
the interior, as well as to the foreign commerce of our 
country’ ‘rhe duties imposed on foreign merchandise are 
paid by the consumer, who resides in the most interior 


and remote part of the country, as well as by the inhabit- | 
ant of the Atlantic seaboard. Has he nota right to ex-| 


Internal Improvements. 


[H. or R. 


rect their course, or a harLor to afford protection, they 
were exposed to be driven srom one extremity of the lake 
to the other, or to be shipwrecked on the coast. The 
consequence was a frequent loss and destruction, not only 
of the property, but of the lives of those who were em- 
ployed in that navigation. The improvements already 
effected have been attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults. I have often heard the opinion expressed by those 
who are most capable of forming an opinion, that, with- 
out taking into view the present advantages of those im- 
provements, an annual saving of property has been effected 


pect that some part of that money will be expended for) to an amount larger than that of the appropriations which 
his benefit, as well as for the accommodation of those who| have been expended. One fact of itself is sufficient to 


inhabit the seacoast? 


| show their importance. It is stated that, in consequence 


i have not ascertained the exact amount of the export| of those improvements, a reduction in the premium of 
trade of Lake Erie during the past year. I have seen a|insurance on that commerce, to the amount of fifty per 


partial statement of its amount, which proves it to be of 


tons, which is probably below the actual amount, it would 
swell the aggregate annual amount of that trade to forty 
thousand tons. 

I might add that this amount has greatly increased du- 
ring the past vear, in consequence of the partial comple- 
tion of the Ohid’ canal. And when that great work, 
opening an avenue through the whole of that great State, 
and forming a communication between the lakes and the 
Ohio, shall be completed; when the vast and fertile re- 
gions on the shores of these lakes shall be converted from 
a wilderness into fruitful fields, who can estimate the vast 
amount of produce which shall be floated towards a mar- 
ket on the waters of Lake Erie? 

Is not this an object of national importance? Is not the 
protection and security of the commerce of those great 


inland seas deserving of the attention and care of the Na-| 


tional Government? Is not its prosperity important to the 
strength, the security, and resources of the nation? If, 
then, this general object is one of national importance, 


every particular improvement made for this general ob-| 


ject participates of the same character, and itself becomes 
national; provided that such improvement is necessary, 
and judiciously selected for the promotion of the general 
lesig 

design. 


! will add a word respecting the particular character of 


the improvements contemplated in this bill. They are 
such as, by a comparatively small expenditure, to pro- 
duce a great amount of public benefit. Although, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the improvements made 
by this Government, there was not a port or haven for 
the distance of near three hundred miles on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, which a vessel could enter in a time 
of danger, it has not been necessary to incur the expense 
of the entire construction of harbors. There were seve- 


ral natural harbors formed by bays and the mouths of 


rivers; but, inalmost every instance, their entrance was so 
obstructed by sand bars as to destroy their utility. All 
that was required for the completion of safe and commo- 
dious harbors, was the removal of the sand bars by which 
their entrance was obstructed. The first appropriation 
for these objects was made in the year 1824. The plan 
of improvement then proposed was considered as an ex- 
periment, the success of which might be doubtful. But 
it has been attended with entire success; an the same 
plan, under the direction of the same skilful and expe- 
rienced engineer, has been successfully adopted in all the 
improvements which have been commenced in those 
waters. 
The n 
may readi 


cessity and importance of these improvements 
ly be conceived by those who were acquainted 
with the navigation of those waters before they were com- 
menced. The situation of vessels then navigating the 
lake was peculiarly Cangerous. Sailing on a narrow sea, 
subject to storms as violent and sudden as those which are 
exper.ensed in the Atlantic Ocean, without a light to di- 
Vou. VIL.—48 


|cent., has been effected. 
great extent; and should it be estimated at fifteen thousand | 


‘The remarks I have made tend to show the importance 


| of those improvements, with respect to the commerce of 


that country. Much might be said to show that they are 
of great national importance for the defence of the coun- 
itry in time of war. I shail, however, content myself 
with mentioning one fact, which presents this considera- 
tion to the House more forcibly than any language of mine 
| could do. 

| The victory of Commodore Perry, on Lake Erie, is fa- 
jmiliar to us all; but the difficulties and dangers which 
attended its achievement, may not be equally so. The 
squadron commanded by that gallant officer was construct- 
ed in the harbor of Erie. The waters of that harbor are 
of sufficient depth for vessels of any burden, but its en- 
| trance was obstructed by a sand bar, which could not be 
passed by the vessels composing that squadron, without 
removing all their guns and munitions of war, and even 
then not without much difficulty and delay. During this 
time, the British fleet had the undisputed possession of 
Lake Erie, and the entire command of the entrance of 
that harbor. They were cruising along the coast, were 
watching the progress of our fleet, almost daily made their 
jappearance off the bar, and occasionally threw their shot 
linto the harbor. Under these circumstances, the danger 
of the American fleet in crossing the bar was a subject 
of much anxiety and apprehension. Every vessel would 
necessarily be exposed, in a dismantled and defenceless 
state, to the fire of the whole British squadron, and no one 
could foresee how its destructive effects could either be 
guarded against or resisted. But, as it would appear, al- 
most by a Providential interposition, the very day that Com- 
modore Perry commenced his operations for passing the 
bar, the British squadron left that coast and sailed to the 
| Canadian shore, and, by unfavorable winds, and perhaps 
other causes, were prevented from returning for a period 
of seven or eight days. By the most unremitted xertions, 
continued night and day during this interval, the greater 
part of the American squadron were removed over the 
bar, the guns were remounted, and the ships, although 
not completely fitted for sea, were moored along the 
|shore, and prepared for action. When the British squad- 
ron returned, and saw the change in the position of our 
|forces, they did not think it prudent to offer battle, but 
jsailed to Malden for a reinforcement. As soon as Com- 
}modore Perry could prepare his squadron for a cruise, he 
jsailed in quest ofthe enemy. They were now met, and 
|{ need not mention the result. It forms one of the most 
| brilliant pages in the history of our country. 

| ‘These facts require no comment. ‘They clearly show, 
that, for want of a single improvement of the kind con. 
templated by this bill, the whole American squadron was 
lexposed to imminent danger of destruction, which might 
|have turned the whole course of the Northwestern cam- 
| paign, caused an expenditure of additional millions, and 
|been attended with consequences disastrous beyond the 
| power of calculation. 
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Mr. McDUF FILE be aoe the fr jenda of the bill not to country—whi ch had ame regularly prov ided for every 
consume the time of the House in making speeches against year, without any body dreaming that it was a violation of 
an opposition - untenable that it could not certainly gain{ the constitution—to hear it proclaimed now that it was 
thirty votes. The bill embraced no new objects; it em-| selling the liberties of the country! If that is the case, 
braced such only as former appropriations authorized, or| W here, he asked, was the vigilance of his colleague on 
standing laws required; and every item had been exa- former occasions, when similar appropriations had receiy- 
mined and approved by a committee. He hoped, there-|ed his vote? The principle, Mr. B. said, had never been 
fore, that the debate would be left entirely to the enemies} denied, that where the commerce ef the country could be 
of the bill. facilitated or increased, and the revenue derived there- 

Mr. CARSON replied, and reiterated his objections to| from was received exclusively by the General Govern- 
the bill, on the score of expediency and principle. ment, that it was within the province of the Government 

Mr. DRAYTON said that most of the items were pro-|to make the improvement; and this was strictly and pecu- 
per, but there were some which he deemed unconstitu-|liarly the case with harbors, and the mouths of rivers, 
tional. He coukl not vote for the bill. where obstructions impeded or endangered the naviga- 

The question was then taken on the third reading of the| tion. This was a species of improvement which it had 
bill, and carried by the following vote: : never been contended devolved on the States themselves; 

YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Armstrong, Bailey, Barber, | they had been executed by the General Government from 
Barringer, Bates, Baylor, Bockee, Boon, Brodhead, | the beginning of the Government; at least such had been 
Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Cahoon, Cambreleng, Chan-} the action of Congress ever since he had been here, and 
dler, Chilton, Clark, Condict, Cooper, Cowles, Crane, the action, he believed, of those who had gone before us. 
Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, John Davis, Deberry, | [t was for his colleague to exercise his own _judgme nt fo 
Denny, Doddridge, Dorsey, Duncan, Eager, Ellsworth, himself on this subject and all others; but, in mercy, Mir 
George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace §. said, he hoped his colleague would permit him to ( - 
Everett, Findlay, Finch, Ford, Forward, Gilmore, Hal- ercise the same right, without the imputation of selling the 
sey, Harvey, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hinds, Holland, How- libertics of his country. 
ard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Thomas Irwin, The SPEAKER checked Mr. B. He did not under- 
William W. Irvin, Jarvis, Johns, R. M. Johnson, Kendall, | stand Mr. C. as imputing such a design to members, but 
Kincaid, Perkins King, Leavitt, Lecompte, Leiper, Lent, only as speaking of the effect of the bill. ey 
Letcher, Marr, Martindale, McDuffie, McIntire, Mercer, Mr. CARSON hoped the Speaker would permit his 
Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Overton, Pearce, es colleague to proceed, and cast every thing on him that he 
Pierson, Reed, Rencher, Russel, Sanford, William desired. He knew his motive. ' 
Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, Sill Mr. BARRINGER resumed. He wished only to vindi- 
Smith, Speight, A. Spencer, R. Spencer, Sterigere, | cate himself, not to cast any thing on his colleague. North 
Henry R. Storrs, Wm. L. Storrs, Strong, Suther!and, Carolina had petitioned for the improvement of Roanoke 
Swann, Swift, Taylor, ‘Test, John Thomson, ‘Tracy, inlet. This object was in no way different from the ob- 
Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Whnt- jects in this bill. North Carolina had petitioned Con- 
tlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wilson, Yancey, | 8T¢ss for the improvement of Ocracock and the Cape 
Young.—113. Fear, and all her delegation had supported the applica- 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Angel, |tion. It had been frequently before the House, and none 
Barnwell, James Blair, John Blair, Bouldin, Campbell, | of tiem had discovered that it was unconstitutional ; and 
Carson, Claiborne, Clay, Crocheron, Davenport, W. R. | ow, because these objects are embraced in this bill, are 
Davis, Desha, Drayton, Earll, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, | We who vote for it to be —— with being bought up’ 
Hall, Haynes, Hoffman, Jennings, Cave Johnson, Lamar, | He had voted for such a bill every year when these ob- 
Lea, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Magee, McCoy, Nuckolls, | jects were not included, and he : should have voted for it 
Patton, Polk, Potter, Roane, Standefer, Trezvant, “Ee if they bad been excluded. Was he to vote sgainst 
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er, Wayne, Campbell P. White, Wilde, Wien 4aiht, what was right, because he could not obtain what he con- 
9 ceived just, or vote against the bill, because the objects 
which his own State had at heart were included, lest he 
might be charged with being bought up? He protested 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. against such imputations. 
, Mr. CARSON said that he was very glad that his c 
The engrossed bill making additional appropriations | league had let off some matter which he had been prej = 
for the improvement of certain harbors, and removing | nant with for some—[The SPEAKER here interposed, 
obstructions at the mouths of certain rivers, bein grea d the | and said thatthe gentleman’s colleague had disclaimed anv 
third time, reflection upon the gentleman’s motives.] I understood 
Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, rose, and said the|him to do so, said Mr. C., and I too disclaim any intention 
liberties of my country are by this bill put up for sale. 1) to reflect upon the motives of other gc atlemen. My col- 
for one will not be bribed to vote for it. league says that I charge him with being bought: that 
Mr. BARRINGER said he was very sorry to hear such|was the purport of his speech. Sir, I made no such 
language from his colleague. The liberties of the coun-|charge. I am willing to say that every member who 
try put up to sale! How put up to sale, asked Mr. B.?| votes for this bill believes that he is right. But I believe 
It is an imputation on the House--not only on this House, | that they are wrong, and that those who do vote for ‘t, 
but on every Congress from the foundation of the Go-| whatever is their motive, are selling the liberties of their 
vernment, and every Executive from the commencement|country. In ancient times the Roman leaders bought up 
to the present. This bill, Mr. B. said, presented no|the kiberties of the people with the spoils of the conquer 
question of internal improvement, as that question is un- ed provinces; and this poli cy of internal improve nt, 
derstood by Southern gentlemen generally. and our high-handed tariff, are the means with which the 
He had voted on these appropriations heretofore; they 1 berties of this people are to be bought up. My col- 
were for objects annually provided for by Congress, and| league says he will not defend the constitutionality of the 
this was the first time that he had found out that they put | appropriations proposed by this bill, and well he may say 
up to sale the liberties of his country. This was as strange | s0, | , for he cannot defend it. The constitution has been 
declaration—that in a bill of the most usual and customary placed in the hands of empirics—-of political quacks, who 
character--to promote the commerce and revenue of the | have given it a construction whereby it is swallowing up 
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the liberties of the country; and, when they are gone, | gentleman from North Carolina, and others, come out and 
where are we to look for liberty? Where, sir, I repeat, |say that that is constitutional’ No, sir; they would not 
are we to look for it? Almighty God may have ordained admit its constitutionality, because it is above the mouth, 
that liberty shall exist only in one hemisphere at a time. land not immediately connected with foreign commerce. 
If so, the genius of liberty may have taken her flight from | Yes, sir, | might exhaust my strength here in vain, in show- 
among us--she may have followed Lafayette across the |ing the importance of this connexion; I should not be so 
waters-<and whilst they have Bberty in France, we may | fortunate as to get the vote of the gentleman from North 
have tyranny here. 1f must believe, sir, if our liberties | Carolina and others, who limit the constitution to salt wa- 
are saved, that it can be only by the interposition of the |ter improvements. If the proposition for such appropria- 
individual States; and, sir, I look to old Virginia, as the | tion came from the Cummittee of Ways and Means, then, 
nucleus around which the States are to rally to resist the jindeed, I possibly might get their votes; but not if it came 
usurpations of the General Government. I look to her from the Committee on Internal Improvements. He said 
sons—-to her Patrick Henrys (<:ch men as he, who dared | that he was for improving the means of domestic as well 
to declare that resistance of oppression was not treason) | 4s foreign intercourse and commerce. If the exclusive 
--I look to her Madison, to her Monroe, to you, sit, (the | system proposed by this bill is to be persevered in, the 
Speaker:) gentlemen may laugh, sir, but I look to such|people whom he represented would derive no benefit 
men; not to men bought up by appropriations and by the | whatever from the expenditure of the public money. He 
hope of office, but to men of high and elevated feelings | believed this to be as much an internal improvement bill 
and stern integrity, to save my country. If such men do|as any bill of that nature introduced at the present ses- 
not rouse themselves to action, our liberty is gone. Mr. |sion. Of its cons‘itutionality he had no doubt; but he 
C. concluded with saying, that pethaps he had spoken/denied the expediency of thus. limiting and partially car- 
with too much warmth on this occasion; that he was sick, |tying the principle into effect. Once for all, I can assure 
and had no intention to come here to-day; but that he had |the friends of a judicious system of internal improve- 
been sent for, and brought from his bed by a call of the |ments, that, whenever measures shall come before the 
House. He knew it was in vain to oppose the passage of | House, looking alike to the West andthe East, and promis- 
this bill, and perhaps there was no use in a man’s throw-|ing to advance the great interests of the country, they 
ing himself into the breach, and receiving in his breast the | should find his vote as it always had been. In self-defence, 
daggers of all who were in favor of it. He attacked the |said Mr. B., the interior must finally come to this course. 
system, not the motives of gentlemen: but he solemnly | They will be compelled to unite in resisting a system of 
believed, if this sort of legislation was persisted in, our |*ppropriations which promises nothing to their constitu- 
liberties were gone; and that nothing but the action of|ents, and would cause the operations of the Federal Go- 
the States could save them. jvernment to be felt only in its burdens and exactions. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, said, that, although, for| He said that he hoped he was understood by the House, 
several years past, he had voted for internal improve-|@5 some surprise had been manifested by friends around 
ments, and had seen no reason to change his opinion or| him, at his opposition to this bill when last before the 
his course in that particular, yet he should vote against | House. 
the bill, because of its partiality and gross-injustice. That} Mr. BARRINGER again rose. It had been his prac- 
he was the more determined upon that course, from the | tice, he said, to vote for what he deemed just and expedi- 
arguments which have been urged in favor of its passage | ent, no matter by what committee the measure was re- 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Banrincxr.}| ported. In regard to the question before the House, he 
For his part, Mr. B. said, he could not see why the mouth | said, his rule was this: that, if he found the object con- 
of a river should be improved by the appropriations of/ nected with the commerce of the nation, and calculated 
the public money, more than its bed; nor why a measure |to benefit that commerce, he deemed the object legiti- 
of this description, coming from the Committee of Ways| mate, and he gave it his support. Fer instance, the mouth 
and Means, was not as much a measure of internal im-| of the Mississippi, one of the items of this bili, was im- 
provement, asif it had come from the Committee on Roads| portant to the commerce of all the great rivers which flow 
and Canals. Suppose the appropriation proposed by this into it, and he could not hesitate to support the appropri- 
bill, (so far as Ohio is concerned, ) had been reported by |ation; and if gentlemen would point out any objects not 
the Committee on Internal Improvements in a separate | leading to some port, and calculated to facilitate the com- 
bill, would not the gentleman from North Carolina have|merce of the country, he would agree to strike it out. 
gone against that measure’ Has he not invariably gone | On the lakes he knew there were ports, and these were 
against such appropriations? What, then, shall we see, ;necessary to the great and growing commerce of those 
if we, from the interior, act upon the principles which | waters, and he was as ready to support legitimate objects 
govern his vote in favor of the bill? Why, sir, that there jin the West asin the East. He would not condescend to 
is to be a system of appropriations for bays and harbors, linquire what part of the country the object was to benefit, 
and the mouths of rivers and creeks; in short, a system of|so it was proper. If it came from the gentleman’s [ Mr. 
improvements for the tide water, to the total exclusion of| Btain’s} committee, (the Committee on Interna! Improve- 
the whole interior. aati : ments, ) he would support it just as’soon as if it came from 
. = I, as a representative of one of the districts inthe jany other. He would leave it to that gentleman to say 
interior, join in a crusade against that section of the coun- |how he could now oppose measures which he had former- 
try from whence I come? I cannot, I will not give my jly supported, because he thought the conduct of others 
countenance to a measure so partial and unjust as that jiimproper or inconsistent. For himself, Mr. B. said, see- 
MS rad eine consideration. It is, therefore, sir, jing nothing in this bill variant. from what he had always 
hat fam obliged to turn my back against this bill, after |supported, he should give it his vote. 
having for eight years voted for what I thought was a sys-| Mr. WHITTLESEY, believing that further debate 
tem whe would at least extend above the tide water. I beg | woukl not change asingle vote,moved the previous question, 
- gentlemen to look to the provisions of this bill: the | ‘Fhe motion was sustained, and the question being put on 
State of Ohio is the only State west of the Alleghany for |the passage of the bill, it was corried by the following vote: 
which the smallest provision is made, and, intender merey| YEAS.--Messrs. Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey 
t oe State, the appropriations are limited to the mouths | Noyes Barber, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beek- 
e the streams to be mg + ght When it shall be in order |man, Bockee, Boon, Brown, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, 
se me to call up the bill now on your table, to connect |Cambreleng, Chandler, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Coleman, 
tie waters of the Tennessce and Coosa rivers, will the |Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Crane, Crawford, 
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Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, Daniel, John Davis, 
Deberry, Denny, Dickinson, Doddridge, Dorsey, Dudley, 
Duncan, Dwight, Eager, Ellsworth, George Evans, Jo- 
shua Evans, Edward Everett, Findlay, Finch, Ford, For- 
ward, Fry, Gilmore, Green, Grennell, Gurley, Halsey, 
Hammons, Harvey, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Hol- 
land, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, Huntington, thrie, In- 
gersoll, Thomas Irwin, W. W. Irvin, Jarvis, Johns, R. M. 
Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, Lea- 
vitty Lcoompte, Leiper, Lent, Letcher, Mallary, Marr, 
Martindale, T, Maxwell, L. Maxwell, McCreery, McDuffie, 
McIntire, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Over- 
ton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, 
Richardson, Russel, Sanford, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shep- 
perd, Shields, Semmes, Sill, Smith, Speight, Richard 
Spencer, Sprigg, Stanbery, Sterigere, Stephens, W. L. 
Storrs, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Test, John 
Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, 
Washington, Weeks, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Wickliffe, Wilson, Yancey, Young.—136. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angel, Archer, 
Barnwell, James Blair, John Blair, Campbell, Carson, 
Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, Craig, Crocheron, Da- 
venport, W. R. Davis, Desha, De Witt, Draper, Drayton, 
Earll, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Haynes, Hoffman, 
Jennings, C. Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Lewis, Loyall, Lump- 
kin, Magee, McCoy, Nuckolls, Patton, Polk, Potter, 
Ramsey, Roane, Scott, Standefer, Taliaferro, W. Thomp- 
son, Trezvant, Tucker, Wayne, C. P. White, Wilde, 
Williams.—53. 


BEAUMARCHATS’ CLAIM. 


The SPEAKER, proceeding to the orders of the day, 
called, as first on the docket, the bill to adjust and settle 
the claim of the heirs of Caron de Beaumarchais. 

Mr. ARCHER moved that the House go into committee 
on this bill, stating that if it did so, an amendment would 
be offered to give the subject a direction different from 
the action of this House; but the motion was lost, only 24 
rising for it. 

RICHARD W. MEADE’S CLAIM. 


The bill providing for this claim being next called, Mr: 
ARCHER said the magnitude of the claim was such that 
he should not call up this bill at this late period of the 
session; and it was passed by. 

The House spent the remainder of the day in consider- 
ing and passing a great number of private bills. 

Monpay, Fesrvary 21. 
INDIAN QUESTION. 

The House resumed the consideration of the motion 
submitted by Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, on Mon- 
day last, to instruct the Committee on Indian Affairs to 
report a bill making further provision for executing the 
laws of the United States on the subject of intercourse 
with the Indian tribes; and, also, for the faithful observance 
of the treaties between the United States and the said tribes. 

Mr. EVERETT resumed the floor, and addressed the 
House nearly two hours in continuation and conclusion of 
the argument which he commenced when the subject was 
first under consideration, (as given in last Monday’s report. 

Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, then rose, and said, when 
this subject was so elaborately discussed at the last session 
of Congress, and particularly when so large a share of 
that discussion was borne by the honorable pincer 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett,] and his friends, he 
had hoped it would never again be agitated in this House. 
When the proposition of the honorable gentleman was 
offered, he confessed he felt an excitement which would 
then have rendered him incapable of discussing it with 
becoming self-respect, or what was due from him to this 

House. 
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In his calmer reflections, he had determined to bring 
alone to its consideration the dictates of his understanding 
and his judgment, whatever of passion might heretofore 
have been mingled with it. 

EnpOEnG bO motives to any member of this House, 
where such imputation is wholly inadmissible, he must 
say, that if, in the former discussions, here and elsewhere, 
he had thought he had discovered a political humanity 
regulating the movements of the opposition, he could see 
nothing in the present aspect of affairs in the slightest de- 
gree to change that opinion—-a political Inimanity which, 
to say the most of it, is like that charitable knighterrantry 
which, overlooking the vbject at its feet, seeks for it 
among the antipodes. 

If the half that has been said here and elsewhere should 
be believed, it would be sufficient, in speaking of an in- 
dividual, to embody all that is infamous in calling him a 
Georgian. And for what purpose was all this outery against 
the State of Georgia? It arises from the same principles 
which would have inflicted a consolidated Government on 
this country in 1787, whose advocates said of Mr. Jef.- 
ferson, in 1807, that he could not be kicked into a war; 
which would have driven out Mr. Madison in 1814, for 
declaring and prosecuting that war; and which would 
drive out General Jackson now, because he defeated their 
hopes at New Orleans, and because he refuses to consider 
a constitution of limited powers a charter of unlimited 
powers. The party possessing these principles has chang 
ed its name, but not its principles. The national republi- 
cans of 1831 are the true successors of the ultra federal- 
ists of thirty years ago; and those who would drive General 
Jackson from the administration of the Government, do 
not differ from those who passed the sedition law of 1798. 
This party, which has, so far as names are concerned, 
shown the same facility of change as the cameleon, now 
seeks, as it has sought ever since its hopes were disap- 
pointed in the federal convention, to arrive at its object 
through the instrumentality of the Supreme Court. But 
more of this subject hereafter. 

In rising to address the House on the present occasion, 
illy prepared, by indifferent health and other public du- 
ties, to follow the gentleman from Massachusetts over the 
whole ground he had chosen to occupy, he should content 
himself with offering a few brief and desultory observa- 
tions to the consideration of the House. Nor would he 
have risen, but forthe peculiar relation which he bore to 
this question. Pending the discussion of it at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, under the most urgent importunity of 
his friends, he had forborne, at a critical period of the 
debate, from pressing himself imto it, believing that its 
further protraction would probably Jead to the defeat of 
the bill, in the provisions of which Georgia had a particu- 
lar, as the country at large had adeep and general interest. 

Although he had ever since held in his possession a do- 
cument most distinctly proving the influence of this motive 
on his conduct at that period, yet such motive could not 
be generally known to his constituents, as the document 
alluded to had not been made public. But, as the day is 
at hand when his representative character will cease, he 
was not willing to stand unjustified before those he had 
represented to the best of his ability for the last six years. 
In the discussion of this question, on which so wide a dif- 
ference of opinion existed between the honorable gentle- 
man and himself, it is necessary to recur to the history of 
this country, to ascertain whether the Federal Government 
has confined itself to the pale of the constitution, or that 
Georgia has overleaped the barriers of her rightful sove- 
reignty. In discussing this branch of the subject, he 
should not inquire whether this continent, at the time of 
its discovery, was considered as a part of St. Peter’s pa- 
trimony, nor how it might then have been regarded by 
papal bulls in favor of certain discoverers. Nor should 
he inquire into the quaint phrases which may or may not 
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be found in any of the charters granted to the colonists by 
which it was settled. It had been said ona former oc- 
casion, that the rights of discovery set up by Europeans 
related solely to the effect of those rights on each other. 
In part this is true, and in part it is nottrue. That those 
rights were relative to the discoverers, as regards the | 
question of boundary, is admitted; but it is asserted, wae 
out the fear of contradiction, that they were positive, 

were absolute in their relation to the original inhabitants 
of this continent. As it regarded those inhabitants, the 
nations of Europe which planted colonies here considered 
their occupancy permissive merely. Nor can any other 
principle of national law be produced on this subject; nor 
is it necessary to inquire into the justice of sucha princi- 
ple. If it be unjust, and shall be so decided, then the 
millions who have descended from the original colonists, 
with all who have been added by later emigration, must 
take refuge on the eastern shores of the Atlantic. 

If this right of discovery does not avail Georgia, it is of| 
as little avail to any other State in this Union. But, to} 
say no more of it, we find ourselves placed under the| 
operation of this principle, and it is too late to talk of 
changing it. But it might be asked how he arrived at 
the conclusion that such a principle had been adopted by 
the discovering European nations which planted colonies | 
on this continent. 
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the terms of the articles of confederation, or the consti- 
tution which now binds them together. The declaration 
of independence, the magna charta of American liberty, 
was adopted on the 4th day of July, 1776, and its recog- 
nition by Great Britain, in 1783, has relation to that 
period. 

Then, by the acknowledgment of our independence, and 
the time to which that acknowledgment related, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that, so soon as it was declared by 


| Congress, every right and power previously possessed by 


Great Britain over the colonies devolved immediately upon 
the respective States, not upon the States as confederated, 
because the articles of confederation were not adopted 
until some years afterwards. He would not take the trou- 
ble to state the time of their adoption, as it was only ne- 
cessary for his argument to show that they did not exist 
until after the declaration of independence. He thought 
he had now clearly shown that, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
the respective States entered into the possession and en- 
joyment of all the rights which Great Britain had previous- 
ly exercised within them as colonies, and that those rights 
included every inch of soil, and all the sovereignty which 
any State can exercise. Nor should he deem it important 
to present this view of the subject, if it had not been said 
that the treaty of 1783 passed the sovereignty previously 


He would answer, in the history of| possessed by Great Britain over the colonies to the confe- 
all. Nor would he shelter himself under the enormities| deration, and not to the respective States. 


In addition to 


practised by Spain on the aborigines of Mexico, South| the argument he had presented to show that the sovereign- 


America, andthe West Indiaislands. Great Britain acted 
on the same principles in granting charters to her North 
American colonies. From the earliest of those charters 
to that granted to Georgia in 1732, this principle runs 
throughout; nor had he observed, upon an examination of 
a number of them, that any peculiarity existed, except 
that, by charter, the exclusive right fis secured to Rhode 
Island, ‘* upon just cause, to invade and destroy the native 
Indians, or other enemies of the said colony.” Nor 
should he complain that Rhode Island chose still to live 
under that charter, nor inquire why so poor a remnant of 


} 














ty ofthe States passed tothem respectively, it might be 
sufficient to add, that questions of boundary between them 


(and such have arisen in numerous instances) have been 


uniformly settled by reference to the letter and spirit of 
their respective charters. But further light might be 
shed upon this subject by consulting the various instruc- 
tions which were issued to the American commissioners, 
under which the treaty of 1783 was negotiated, as well as 
the instructions givenat different pericds for negotiating 
with Spain on the subject of boundaries. In the various 
instructions thus given to the commissioners in 1779 and 


the once powerful tribe of Narragansett has escaped from | *8U, and reiterated in 1781, it will be found that the con- 
former wars, and the no less destructive vices of civilized | federation proceeded onthe principle of regulating the 


life, operating on an inferior and degraded caste. 


boundaries on the basis of the various colonial charters, in 


The original charters of the King of England granted to| which the southern boundary contended for is the iden- 
the colonies all the lands included within certain points on| tical one set forth in the commission to Governor Wright, 


the Alantic coast, extended by lines due west to the Paci-| in 1764. 


And here it might not be improper to add, that 


fic. Nor in this particular was the charter of Georgia less| the definitive treaty of peace with Great Britain, in 1783, 


extensive than the rest. 


It originally granted to her the seacoast from the mouth] without variation. 


| pursues the instructions on the question of boundaries 
Nor do the instructions to treat with 


of Savannah to the mouth of the Altamaha river; thence, | Spain, in 1780, depart from the same principle. 


up those streams, to their headmost branches, respectively; 
and thence, due west, to the Pacific Ocean. 


Since the adoption of the federal constitution, in 1792, 


At the close/ the same rule was adopted by Mr. Jefferson in relation to 


of the war of 1757, which war was terminated by the trea-| the southern boundary, which resulted in the provisions 


ty of Paris in 1763, Great Britain acquired the Canadas 
and the Floridas. In settling the boundaries of the Flo- 


ofthe treaty of San Lorenzo el Real onthat subject. Nor 
might it be improper for him to add, that the same princi- 


ridas in 1763, the British King extended them to the| ple enters into the discussion of the yet unsettled question 
mouth of St. Mary’s river; thence, up that river, to its} of our eastern boundary. 


source; thence, by a direct line, to the junction of Chata- 


But he was aware that a pretence was set up during the 


hoochie and Flint rivers, and up the Chatahoochie to the| revolution, that the unsettled land within the respective 
thirty-first degree of north latitude, and due west to the! States was acquired asthe common property of the confe- 


Mississippi. 


was extended, so as to correspond with the northern 
boundaries of Florida, as defined by the proclamation of 
1763—the Mississippi being made the western boundary 
of the British colonies, in conformity to the supulations of 
the treaty of Paris. But, so far as he had been able to 
inform himself, the principle ofsovereignty over the whole 
country was distinctly to be traced in the commissions to 
the colonial Governors. Having thus shown that Great 


In the following year, by royal commission| deration, and that various attempts were made to induce 
to Governor Wright, the southern boundary of Georgia! Congress to act on that principle. 


He believed that he 
had sufficiently shown that directly the contrary was the 
fact, and that the States respectively acquired it before 
the articles of confederation were brought into existence. 

He well knew that the States were earnestly called on for 
cessions of land, buthe was not aware that any of value 
had ever been made, except by Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

But, after much discussion as to the right of the con- 


Britain claimed sovereignty over all the country within] federation, a clause was inserted in the ninth article, on 
her colonies, he would inquire how this matter stood at|the 15th of November, 1777, providing that ‘‘no State 
the commencement of the revolution, and how far the} shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the United 
powers of the States have been circumscribed, either by| States.” But the subject is further illustrated by the reso- 





“ag, 











lution of the 16th of September, 1776, for providing 
bounty lands for the soldiers who might enlist in the con- 
tinental army. That resolution says: ‘*Such lands to be 
provided by the United States, and whatever expense 
shall be necessary to procure such lands, the said expense 
shall be paid and borne by the States, in the same pro- 
portion as the other expenses of the war.” Now, if these 
waste lands had been considered the property of the con- 
federation, a direct appropriation of them would have 
been made, particularly as the object of bestowing them 
in bounty would have derived considerable support from 
a desirable designation of them. But, for the purpose of 
further enforcing his view of the subject, he would refer 
the House to an act passed by the Legislature of Georgia 
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|recited; and it is improper, in this case, to allow a charge 


against the specie requisitions of Congress which may 
hereafter be made, especially as said State stands charged 
to the United States for very considerable sums of money 
loaned. And, 3d. Because the fifth proviso or condition 
before recited contains a special guaranty of territoria| 
rights, and such a guaranty as has not been made by Con. 
igress to any State, and which, considering the spirit and 
|meaning of the confederation, must be unnecessary or im. 
| proper. But the committee are of opinion that the first, 
jsecond, and fourth provisoes before recited, and also the 
third, with some variations, may be admitted; and that, 
should the said State extend the bounds of her cession, 
jand vary the terms thereof, as hereinafter mentioned, Con. 


on the Ist day of February, 1788, proposing a cession of | gress may accept the same; whereupon, they submit the 


a large portion of her western lands; a cession which he 
exceedingly rejoiced had not been accepted by the Fede- 
ral Government, as, by it the western limit of the State 


following resolutions: 
** That the cession of claims to western territory, offered 
by the State’of Georgia, cannot be accepted on the terms 


would have been drawn within the northernmost point of contained in her act passed the Ist of February last. 


the thirty-third degree of north latitude. But he would 
refer more particularly to the conditions proposed by 
Georgia, and the reasons of their rejection by the con- 
federated Government of the Union. The proposition of 
Georgia, after describing the country offered for cession, 
States the following conditions: Ist. ‘That the United 
States in Congress assembled shall guaranty to the citizens 
of the said territory a republican form of Government, 
subject only to such change as shall take place in the 
federal constitution of the United States. 2dly. That the 
navigation of all the rivers included in the said cession 
shall be equally free to all the citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any tonnage on vessels, nor any duties 
whatever, be laid on any goods, wares, or merchandise 
that may pass up and down the said waters, unless for the 
mere benefit of the United States. 3dly. That the sum 
of $171,428 45-90, which has been expended in quieting 
the minds of the Indians, and resisting their hostilities, 
shall be allowed as a charge against the United States, 
and be admitted in payment of the specie requisition of 
that State’s quotas that have been or may be required by 
the United States. 4thly. That, in all cases where the 
State may require defence, the expenses arising thereon 
shall be allowed as a charge against the United States, 
agreeably to the articles of confederation. And, Sthly. 
That Congress shall guaranty and secure all the re- 
maining territorial rights of the State, as pointed out and 
expressed by the definitive treaty of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, the convention between 


** That, in case the said State shall authorize her dele 
gates in Congress to make a cession of all her territorial 
claims to lands west of the river Appalachicola, or west 
of a meridian line running through or rear the point 
where that river intersects the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude, and shall omit the last proviso in her said act, 
and shall so far vary the proviso respecting the sum of 
$171,428 45-90, expended in quieting and resisting the 
Indians, as that the said State shall have credit in the 
specie requisitions of Congress to the amount of her spe- 
cie quota on the past requisitions, and for the residuc 
in her account with the United States for moneys loaned, 
Congress will accept the cession.” 

It appeared strange to his mind, that any one could 
doubt, after an examination of this report, the absolute 
right of the States to all the unlocated territories within 
their limits. It might be asked why it was unnecessary 
or improper to require of Congress a guaranty of the r 
maining territory. To this it was a sufficient answer to 
|say, that the committee must have based the refusal on 
ithe clause of the ninth article of confederation, which he 
had already quoted, namely, ‘*that no State shall be de- 
|prived of territory for the benefit of the United States.” 
| Nor is it unimportant to state that the identical land now 
|occupied by the Cherokees within the limits of Georg 
is a portion of the territory which the committee of Con 
gress stated would be retained by that State, if the terms 
of cession proposed by her should be adopted. 

But the doctrine contended for is further sustained by 











the said State and the State of South Carolina, entered |the fact, that the cession previously made by Virginia of 
into the 28th day of April, 1787, and the clause of an act|her northwestern territory was coupled with a reserva- 
of the said State of Georgia, describing the boundaries tion of the land between the Scioto and Miami, for satis- 
thereof, passed the 17th of February, 1783.” lfying bounty warrants issued, and to be issued, to the 

But what was the answer of the committee to these | officers and soldiers of the State line in the revolutionary 
propositions—an answer in which Congress acquiesced? jarmy. Nor was the cession afterwards made by North 
Not that the territory in question belongs already to us;|Carolina, now constituting the State of ‘Tennessee, un- 
not that all the vacant land in any of the States was ac-/coupled with conditions of a similar character. And the 
quired by the common blood and treasure, and is there-) State of Connecticut, relying on her territorial rights, os 
fore the common property of the Union; but, ‘* The com- | secured by charter, derived, at a much later period, a con- 
mittee, having fully considered the subject referred to | siderable sum from her reserve west of the Ohio. Having 
them, are of opinion that the cession offered by the State | brought these facts and arguments to the consideration 
of Georgia cannot be accepted on the terms proposed. | of the House, he hoped we should not again hear of the 
1st. Because it appears highly probable that, on running | right of the United States to the unlocated land in the 
the boundary line between that State and the adjoining irespective States, as a common fund for paying the debts 
State or States, a claim to a large tract of country, ex- and defraying the expenses of the Union, on the ground 
tending to the Mississippi, and lying between the tract that they were acquired in the revolutionary war as the 
proposed to be ceded and that lately ceded by South Caro- common property of the confederation. He knew vey 
l.na, will be retained by the said State of Georgia ;and, there- | well that Maryland, New Jersey, and Rhode Island weie 
fore, the land which the State now offers to cede must the most strenuous advocates of the right of the Union to 
be too far removed from any other lands hitherto ceded land thus situated; but, notwithstanding they exerted 
to the Union, to be of any immediate advantage to it. themselves to procure the incorporation of such a princi- 
2d. Because there appears to be due from the State of ple into the articles of confederation as a prerequisite to 
Georgia, on specie requisitions, but a small part of the their ratification of them, they finally ratified without it. 
sum mentioned in the third proviso or condition before But it might be proper for him to state that the two latte: 
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States, in the instructions which they gave to their dele- 
gates in Congress, distinctly disclaimed for the Union any 
jurisdiction over such lands. Well, then, might it excite 
surprise, that, at this late day, they should be among the 
foremost to insist on such jurisdiction. 

He thought he had now fully answered the objection, 
that the waste lands were acquired as the common fund 
of the Union, and that the declaration or recognition of 
American independence regarded these States solely in 
their confederative, and not in their individual character. 

But, in further illustration of the doctrine which he 
maintained, he might have adverted to the jurisdiction 
exercised by nearly all the colonies over the Indian tribes 
within their resnective limits. 

He might have spoken of laws enacted by one, giving 
a premium for Indian scalps, and for the rearing of dogs 
to hunt them down, which he believed the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts could not deny had been done 
by his own State within the period of her colonial exist- 
ence. He might have spoken of their being transported 
by another colony beyond seas, and sold for slaves. 
How another had restrained their liberty, by forbidding 
their going from home after a certain hour at night, with- 
out a pass or permit from a white man, under the penalty 
of corporal punishment. Of the act passed by Pennsyl- 
vania in 1743, adding for criminal jurisdiction all the wild 
country of that colony to the county of Philadelphia; 
and how that act, as he had recently understood, on the 
highest authority, had been enforced upon an Indian the 
following year, for manslaughter committed in a remote 


They consist in the power of making and enforcing laws 
over all and every description of persons within her limits. 
If this be true, and how it can be denied he could not un- 
derstand, it necessarily follows that every Indian tribe re< 
sident within a State is a member of the State, within the 
meaning of the first clause conferring the power relative 
to Indians, and in this sense he believed it had been acted 
on ina great majority of the old thirteen States, and should 
have been so acted on in all. 

So much, then, for the present, as respects the power 
of the confederation to ‘* regulate trade and all affairs with 
the Indians.” But to return to the treaty-making power, 
and its reference to Indians, as we find it interpreted by 
the acts of the confederation. We find in the journal of 
their proceedings various compacts or agreements with 
Indians, which are not now, and never have been, treaties. 
He might be asked why he made theassertion. ‘To which 
he would answer, that while all the treaties with foreign 
nations, even that concluded with the kingdom or empire 
of Morocco, were solemnly ratified according to the pro- 
visions of the articles of confederation, no such solemnity 
was ever conferred upon a compact or agreement made 
with an Indian tribe, during that whole period. In what 
light, then, must we view these compacts; and under what 
specific power must Congress have considered them to 
have been made’ Surely, under the power to regulate 
trade and manage the affairs with the Indian tribes. But 
if a correct definition of the legislative rights of States had 
been laid down by hin, it follows, incontestibly, that the 
treaty of Hopewell, so called, upon which the changes 
corner of the country thus annexed to that county. He} have been rung from one end of the Union to the other, 
might have adverted to the jurisdiction exercised Within} violated the legislative rights of the States of North and 
a few years past upon an Indian within the limits of New| South Carolina and Georgia. Congress, too, seems to have 
York; but if the facts and principles presented by him| been sensible of this; for, in the proclamation issued by 
be correct, and he did not doubt it, it could not be neces-| them in the year 1788, for enforcing it, they close with 
sary to go into such particulars. He should not refer to|the proviso, ‘‘ that nothing contained in this proclamation 
them in this cursory manner for the purpose of inquiring] shall be considered as affecting the territorial claims of 
into their propriety or impropriety. He would leave that} North Carolina.” Nor can it be asserted that Georgia 
to be settled by the consciences of those who had pre-| stood quietly by while these things were transacting. So 
sumed to question the conduct of Georgia for the execu-| early asthe 11th of February, 1786, the House of Repre- 
tion of a Cherokee Indian for the murder of another Che-| sentatives, having taken into consideration the ‘* pretended 
rokee Indian. He would not be understood as referring] treaty,” as they called it, and called it justly, entered into 
to them for the purpose of examining the comparative] at Hopewell with the Cherokees in 1785, and the attempt 
cruelty of Ge orgia and other States, as, among the wise] to enter into atreaty at Galphinton with the Crecks about 
and good, he had too much confidence in the belief that] the same period, determined that, in doing so, the ** com- 
blood will not be considered as sticking to her skirts for| missioners did attempt to exercise powers that are not de- 
the execution of a murderer. legated by the respective States to the United States in 

But, since it has suited the convenience of politicians of} Congress assembled.” After sett.ng forth the rights and 

a certain order to rail against Georgia, we have been stun-| privileges of the States, they resolve ‘‘that all and every 
ned by the cry of violations of the treaty-making power.}act and thing done, or intended to be done, within the 
It is, therefore, necessary to inquire what is that power, | limits of this State, by the said commissioners, inconsistent 
and wherein has it been violated? And, before proceed-| with the beforementioned rights and pr.vileges, shall be, 
ing further with the subject, it is necessary to state that] and the same are hereby, declared null and void.” 
this power was nearly the same under the confederation] But, before proceeding further, it would be proper for 
that it is under the constitution since adopted; and to as-| him to state that the course which Congress pursued rela- 
certain its extent and meaning in relation to Indians, it be-| tive to the agreements or contracts called Indian treaties, 
comes necessary to inquire in what manner it was exer-| shows most manifestly that they considered such contracts 
cised, if exercised at all, in our intercourse with them. |as falling within the power to regulate trade and affairs 
But it would be quite as convenient to state the treaty-| with the Indian tribes, and not within the treaty-making 
making power, and the power regulating our intercourse} power. And if his definition of the legislative power of a 
with the Indian tribes, under the articles of confederation. | State was correct, and he did not fear contradiction, Con- 
In the ninth article, among various other powers, it is pro-| gress had, by the terms of such contracts with tribes living 
vided that **the United States in Congress assembled shall} within any of the States, violated those ** legislative rights” 
have the sole and exclusive power of entering into treaties|they intended to be secured and defended by the articles 
and alliances.” This is coupled with a proviso protecting | of confederation. But his opinions might derive additional 
the commercial power of the States as it thenexisted. It 


the confirmation by referring to the second article, which pro- 
is further provided in the same article, that ‘the United 

dependence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right 
| 1 » aft: a] 1; ’ 7 | . . 7 2 7 ; , 99 “8 
wil the affairs of the Indian tribes, not members of any of the | the United States in Congress assembled. 
consider, first, what are the legislative rights of a State. 


i 
States in Congress assembled shall have the sole and exclu- ‘ ght, 
States; provided the legislative right of any State within | He had shown that Congress never considered itself au- 
© { 




















vides, ** each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and in- 
sive right and power of regulating the trade and managing | which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
its own limits be not infringed or violated.’’ Let us, then, | thorized to make treaties with Indians residing within the 
limits of a State, for they never treated their contracts 
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with them as such. “He ns Seva it was equally cheer that | 
they had no power whatsoever over them, in that or any 

other way, inasmuch as such power not only was not ex- 
pressly delegated, but was expressly reserved by the clause 
in the ninth article, which provides that the power to regu- 
late trade and manage affairs with the Indian tribes shall} 
not extend to such as are members of a State; but further, 
and *‘that the legislative right of a State within its own| 
limits be not infringed or violated.” Surely it could not| 
be necessary for him to recapitulate his arguments, to show 
that the charters defined the limits of the respective States, 
and that their legislative rights extended over all persons 
within those limits. But he was aware that it might be 
objected, that, by the provisions of the federal constitu- 
tion, the powers of this Government had been enlarged. 
He was very much mistaken if he could not show by the 
most legitimate arguments, that, with respect to Indians, 

they had not been thus enlarged. The provisions of the 
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merce with foreign nations, also prescribes by whom it 
shall be regulated among the States, and with the Ind'ap 
tribes. In the view which he had presented, it would b 
obvious that a provision respecting Indians would not have 
been necessary, and he had no doubt would not have been 
adopted, if there had not been such tribes residing beyond 
the limits of the States. But whether his opinion be cor- 
rect or not, the advocates of Indian rights cannot shelter 
themselves under this power, without subv erting the right 
of the States, and ae this confederation into a cor- 
solidated Government. For if the terms of the grant give 
to the Federal Government exelusive jurisdiction over th« 


a 


| Indians, they give jurisdiction equally exclusive over th: é 


States; for they are precisely of the same import in rela- ' 
tion toeach. But it may not be improper to refer to th 
operation of the power, not only the power but the r 
of the States, in making up their representative numbers 
to include Indians who are taxed; for the exclusion of In 





constitution resorted to by the adversaries of Georgia, who 
are alike the opponents of the present administration of) 
the Federal Government, are the treaty-making power | 
and the commercial power. At least, he was not aware 
that such rights were claimed for the Indians, except un- 
der the operation of these two powers. Perhaps he might | 
say they are claimed singly and alone under the treaty- | 
making power. But let us see what are these provisions | 
of the constitution. 
cle, power is conferred on Congress ‘*to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” 
of the second article, which defines the power of the Pre- 
sident, it is provided, that **he shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.’ 


the clause relating to the ratio of representation, that it 
shall include ‘*the whole number of free persons, includ- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed,” &c.—applying the tr eaty-making 
power to Indian tribes within a State in the light in which 
he had considered them; and it was utterly impossible to 
consider them as falling within its ope ration; for in this 
particular he considered the tenth article of the amen- 
ments equally as broad as the second article of confede- 
ration which he had quoted. He knew an elaborate argu- 
ment had been made to show that the absence of the word | 
‘‘expressly” from that amendment went to enlarge the 
powers of the Federal Government. But he did not be- 
lieve any man, not desirous to gain power by every practi- 

cable contrivance, would rely upon such an inte rpretation. 
By a fair rule of construction, that term in the second arti- 
cle of confederation was as applicable to the second as the 
first member of the sentence; and its absence from the 
amendment applies equally to the second as to the first 
member of that amendment. 
what rule of construction he arrived at this conclusion, he 
would answer, if the amendment contained the word ex- 
pressly in the first member ofit, it would be understood as 
belonging equally to the second. Thus, ‘the powers not 
(expressly) delegated to the United States by the ¢ onsti- 
tution, nor (expressly) prohibited by it to the States,” &c. 
Thus, if the absence of the term enlarges the first member 
of the amendment, it operates an equal enlargement of the 
second; and this shows, that, so far as the amendment is 
concerned, it places the constitution precisely on the foot- 
ing of the second article of confederation as to the power 
conferred on the Government by either. If he had shown 
(and he thought he had done so) that the treaty-making 
power did not apply to Indians within a State, either un- 
der the confederation or the present constitution, neither 
can the power contended for be derived from the clause 
of the constitution which confers the commercial power. 
The same clause which relates to the regulation of com- 


In the eighth section of the first arti-| 


And in the second section | 


If he should be asked by} 


dians not taxed is a clear inclusion of those who are taxed 

He did not know that any Indians, in any one of the States, 
|had been taxed previous to the formation of the const 

ition, or even since; but it conveys an undoubted right s 

jto taxthem. If this high sovereign power of taxation n 

be exercised over them, in what particular, then, can t! 

| be exempted from any and every act of sovereignty w! 

a State may rightfully exercise over her white inhabita | 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had laid great stress | 
,on the obligation of treaties with the Indians. He did not 
lintend to say that they were without obligation in so: 

| form upon this Government. What he meant to say, was, 
that no treaty with the Indians, or others, can convey av 

the soil, or trammel the constitutional sovereignty of 

| State, both whieh conse quences would follow that gent! 


*i man’s interpre tation of them 
In the second section of the first article, it is provided, in 


Georgia had not aequiesced in what she considered | 
usurpations of the Federal Government, as growing out 
its contracts with Indian tribes. He had already advert 
to the protest, in 1787, against the treaties of Hope, 
and Galphinton, and would now call the attention of the | 
House to a similar, but more elaborate and detailed | 
jtest, adopted on the 9th of February, 1797, 
treaties before mentioned, and all others since made wi! 
the different tribes, including the treaty of Colerain, « ( 
cluded with the Creek Indians in the summer of 179 

Although this remonstrance did not prevent the rat f- 

cation of the treaty of Colerain, it led to the adopt 
™ proviso, to whic h he would refer. It provides that 
treaty should not ‘‘affect any claim of the State of G 
gi ia to the right of pre-emption in the land therci 
apart for military or trading posts, or to give to the t | 
States, without the consent of the said State, any right , 
the soil, or to the exclusive legislation over the same, 
any other right than that of establishing trading posts wv 
in the Indian territory mentioned in those articles, as long . 
as the frontier of Georgia may require those es tab 
ments.” From that period until the compact of 
there seems to have been no other exercise of powe ! 
ithe United States with the Indians in Georgia, nor protes th 
on her part against it. By that eompact, Georgia c 
a large portion of her territory, and the United States cecec i, 
to her all **claim to soil and jurisdiction” within the |i 
which the State then reserved for her own use. 

But he did not place the titke of Georgia on the t 
of that compact. It stood on higher ground. It was 
rived from the declaration of independence, as he had +] 
ready demonstrated. He had referred to the compact, ' I, 
meet objections which might arise in the mind of 1) of 
gentleman who might not agree with him in placing | ; 
title on the ground assumed by him. i 
But the gentleman from Massachusetts accuses Georg! 
| OF violate ng the intercourse law of 1802, and the Pres: hs 
ident of countenancing its infraction by her. By that Jaw, ns 
lit is distinctly provided that Indian communities, su! j 
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rounde -d by a white popul: ation, shall be excluded from its 


t 
' operation. W hy was this done, if the States, respective- 
; I within which they resided, had not, and di d not exer- 
e jurisdiction over them? It was impossible to arrive | 
ay any other conclusion. But it was of some importance 
to compare the dates of that law with the date of the com- 
pact of 1802. The law was passed on the 30th of March, 
and the se was entered into on the 24th of April 
following. If, then, in any view of the subject, Congress 
had the pow er to except certain Indian comm. nities from 
the operation of the law, was it not equally fair, by sur- 
re nde ring all - im to soil and savereignty within certain 
limits to Georgia, that the Indians within those limits should 
: be excluded e »m the operation of the law? The gentle- 
3 man has objected to the compact with Georgia, as uncon- 
: st tutions ul. Does he forget that new States may be formed 
out of PB irts of those alres ady existing, provided tl 1ey give 
the’ r consent? And does he not know that such consent 
s not ‘ai given by Georgia, but given in the form of : 
r ro tion on the Federal Gove ament? But, pe rhaps, 
thre en tleman cons i rs the compact fair e nough i in whi ms 
eye! » General Government gains by it, and only unfair 
aS a pt ‘ovisions may operate favorably to Georgia. The 
ge ntleman from Massachusetts has told us that the Chero- 
kee Government was adopted on the suggestion made to] 





chiefs by Mr. Jefferson, in 1808 or 79; but does he 
38 not remember that no State can be form ed within the 
limits of another but by its consent? But suppose it be 


conceded that the Cherokee is a foreign Government cx- 

















s isting within the limits of Georgia, what cons¢ quence 
would follow? That the F ederal Government would be 
bound to remove it. What is there to restrain such a 
Government to the republican form? And yet every one 
knows that the constitution guaranties to every State aj 
republican form of Government. Then can any other! 
exist within the limits ofa State? Most certainly not. 
Mr. Hf. said it was entirely unnecessary for him to go} 
into a detail of the various recommendations of successive 
} Presidents on this subject. It was well known that Mr. | 
Jeiferson looked to the ultimate location of the Indians 
west of the Mississippi. Lf he was not greatly mistaken, 
that entered as a motive into the purchase of Louisiana. 
He believed the re might now be found an act in the statute 
book, passed during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
: looking to that object. The recommendation of Mr. Mon- 
roc, and the course of Mr. Adams on this subject, must! 
known to eve ry one The act of the last si ssion, com- 
monly called the Indian bill, was but in conformity, so far 
as it ¢ cerned the Cher ees, + bo a treaty made with 
the western portion of that ‘thibe by Mr. Adams, in May, 
' 1828 Mir ad he Kin w that treat ty looked to the 
emigration Cherokees, and he also knew that ap- 
propriations that object then had the support of the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, and his friends 
how acting with him, in opposition to a p Nic y which can, 


10 Sel 


nsidered in any other lig ht but extend- 
ng out the policy of Mr. Adams. The gen- 
to find fault with the 


\ 





If and carr 





leman from 


M assachusetts e hoose¢ Ss 





country to which it is proposed to remove the Cheroke« 

Indiat Mr. H. said, for his part, he had received the 

satisfactory information on that subject. His infor- 
mation was derived from one of the most intelligent red 

t men he had ever seen, a man belonging to the Cherokees 

5 ofthe West. But it could ouly be nec« cssary to refer gen 
tlemen to the rae a favor of the intruders on Love- 

_ ly’s p x pe of the terr tory ceded by the tre aty 
i of 1é herokKees, to show that it was any thing 
I t etipeahaties and undesirable. If he recollected the 
rns of the law on the subject, it gave to each head of 

“ funily of intrudk rs a pre-emption to half a section of 
land as an equivalent for the inconvenience of removing 
at Jaw, from the country on which he had intruded. But the | 
3, St honorable gentleman finds fault with the Governor of's 

Vor. VIf.——49 
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Georgia for notify’ ing the c herokee s and others within the 
territory clai imed by them within the limits of the State, 

that the laws of Georgia would be or were extended over 
that territory, on an d after the Ist day of June, 1830. 

He would not enter into any inquiries about the procla- 
mations then issued. He would only say he had no doubt 
they were issued with the best intentions towards the 
parties concerned, Nor has he been sparing of his censure 
upon the President of the United States and the Governor 
of Georgia, for the manner in which they have treated in- 
truders on the gold lands lying within that State, and claim- 
ed by the Cherokee Indians. If he understood the gen- 
tleman, he represented the President and the Governor as 
alone solicitous to prevent the Cherokees from digging 
goki. If he was correct in this understanding, he could 
tell the honorable gentleman that he was greatly mistaken. 
The instructions of the Governor to the agent sent by him 
to the Cherokee nation last summer, and the manner of 
the rexecution, g »o to show that it was intended 
the gold diggers of every character and description what- 
soever. More than this, so far as the citizens of Ge orga 
were concerned in that business, it was a well known fre ft. 
that they, ina formal manner, expressed thcir readiness 
to abandon it, provided the white men from other States, 
and the Indians, should be restrained from digging gold. 
Their view of the subject was a rationaland correct one. 
nae they, after being warned oft consequences, 

cither desired to embarrass the Govern ment of Georgia, 
nor this Government, they said this precious metal is ‘the 


to remove 





SS, 





common property of Georgia. We are her citizens, and 


}why should not we have part of it, while the citizens of 
'other States and the Indians are dividin ig it among them? 


We know that ith as been solemnly decided by the Supreme 


Court of the United States, that Georgia has a freehold 
lright t to all the land cecupied by Ind:ans within her limits. 
| Nor is it unreaso nable, whatever possessory right may be 


|held by another, that the owner of the freehold should 
prev ent the commission of waste by 


any other person. 
Mr. Hi. said he could not suppose it necessary to state 
to the honorab le gentleman the principles which govern 


fi een old right. The ge ntleman has seen fit to arraign, 

with muc h censure, the law of Georgia which extends to 

ja Cherokee the right to absolve himself from an obligation 
lentcred into witha white man, while no such option is ex- 
tended to the white man. And is it pt ssible that the hon- 

orable gentleman will not understand the intention of that 

law? Does he not sce in it the same benevolent purpose 

which dictates a similar principle in relation to infants? 


it is impossible to any other constru iction to the in- 
tention of the I gislature of Georgia. 
But the honaacuie rentleman has not permitted the con- 
duct of Georgia to pass without severe reprehension for 
pas an act at the last session of her Legislature, for the 
survey of the lands occupied by the Che rokees within her 
limi To enforce his pathetic appe: * he had read, with 
much emphasis, an extract from a letter published in one 
of the newspapers of Augusta, in Georg Mr. H. re- 
etted that the honorable gentleman had not favored us 
with the name of the writer of that letter. A kno wledge 
of that name might enable him to unravel the motive with 
which it had been written. Although he had an opinion 
who did write that letter, yet he w ouk 1 not impute motives 
to the supposed author upon suspicion only. = , too, 
-| could read extracts from letters h: wing} ee ynsible names— 
not printed and anonymous—letters from men we i known, 
land ofhigh respec tability, i in Georgia—letters going toshow 
that in the Pp sroposed survey and —- incy of the wild 
lands in the Cherokee count ‘y, so calles was not in- 
tended to molest the occ upants. the very sectian 
of the law which had been read | yy the honor able gentle- 
man shows, most conclusive ly, no other intention, Nar 
was it designed only to affo rdafe igned protection to them- 
selves, their familics, and such ia ments as, accord. 
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ing to the hcahee opinions of Mr. J. Q. Adams, could give | sure, and the effect of every "precedent, ought to be 
an Indian title. He referred from memory to an annjver-| ‘scrupulously attended to and critically exam ined. 'T' 
sary oration delivered by that gentleman, some years ago, | «is the business of the Representatives of the peopl 
in commemoration of the landing of the pilgrims at Ply-| ‘can never be by them confided to any other persons. 
mouth. Then is there one rule for estimating Indian title} ‘The great object presented to us by our political 
when it conflicts with the interest of the pilgrims or their| ‘situation is, the support of the General Government, 





descendants, and another rule for Georgia? But, he said, | * * giving force and efficacy to its functions, withor r d 
‘stroying the powers w hich the people intended to vest 


i 


he well knew atleast one prominent motive which go-| 
verned some of the members of the Legislature of Georgia, | ‘ and to reserve in the State Governments. 

who made most strenuous exertions for the immediate| ‘* A consolidation of all the States into one Gevernin 
survey and occupancy of the wild lands in the Cherokee| ‘would at once endanger the nation as a republic, an 
country. He knew this, because they were of the number| ‘ eventually divide the States united, or eradicate the prin- 





of his particular friends. ‘ciples which we have contended for. 

Indeed, it is a motive which would then have operated,| _‘* It is much less hazardous to prevent the establishment 
and would now operate, on his own mind, if he was a} lar chor ier precedent, than to attempt an abolition of 
member of that Legislature. It was that the laws of| ‘it after it has obtained a place in a civil institution.” 


Georgia might operate on the Cherokee Indians; not with “How different the opinions and conduct of that high- 
a desire to coerce their removal, but as they were under|souled patriot from those who, at this day, consider 


the rightful jurisdiction of the State, that jurisdiction| Union endangered bya proposition to repeal a single sec. 
might be exercised over them. The honorable gentleman | tion of a law! When it is recollected that Governor r Har 
asks, if a citizen from another State should go to sojourn|cock survived but a few weeks after this message was 


at Savannah, would a law of Georgia be tolerated, which | written, it requires no stretch of imagination to consider 
required of him to take an oath of allegiance to her? And)it his political testament, containing the most solemn warn- 
yet, the gentleman says, it is equally unjust to require | ings to coming generations. He was not so fortunate as 
such an oath of a citizen who may reside among the Che-|to have laid his hand upon the proceedings of the L egisla- 
rokee Indians. Cannot the gentleman see a marked dif-| tute, in consequence of the message to which he hac ad 
ference in the two cases? Savannah being a community | verted. Withina few weeks after it was written, Gover: 
acknowledging the Government of Georgia, such a law | Hancock ceased to live, and the executive function 
would be unreasonable in relation to her. But not so in| volved on the venerable patriot Samuel! Adams, as Licu- 
the Cherokee country; there an independent Government| tenant Governor. Nor had he been able to refer to a 
is pretended to be set up, in defiance of the authority of|communication subsequently made by Governor Adams 
Georgia. And is it wonderful that she should require to the Governors of the other States; but there could be 
white men who go there to take an oath of allegiance to| little difficulty in arriving at its import, and the charact 
her? Most certainly not. But ofall the idijeatlonss taken| of the le gislative proceedings to which it referred, by a 
by the honorable gentleman, it is, perhaps, most unfortu-| mo ment’s attention to the proceedings of the House of 
nate for him that he should have selected the case of Tas-| Representatives of Georgia, under date of the 12 
sels for the theme of his eloquence—Tassels, who, nobody | December, 1793. That the subject might be the better 
denies, was guilty of murder on a man of his own tribe! | understood, he would refer to them. 
But the high offence of Georgia, in the opinion of the gen- ** A communication from his Excellency Gove 
tleman, consists in her disobedience to the citation of the | ‘ Adams, of the State of Massachusetts, which was ordered 
Chief Justice of the United States. Let us e . amine into| ‘to lie on the table, being taken under consideration, a 
the power of that officer to issue and enforce that precept. | ‘ motion was made by Mr. Watkins that the House do ¢ 
But, before doing so, he would take leave to call the] ‘to the following resolution: 
attention of the honorable ge ntleman to the course pur-| ‘* Hesolved, ‘That this House do hi hly approve of 
sued by Massachusetts in 1793, before the eleventh amend-| ‘ Measures taken by the Legislature oft the State of M 
ment to the constitution had been adopted, and wh« n the| ‘chusetts, in the case of an attempt to compel the Ex 
judicial power of the United States was as broad as origin-| ‘ tive of that State, by mandatory process, to answer | 
‘ally laid down in the second section of the third artic i. of | ‘suit instituted by an individual in the Supreme Court 
that instrument, and this under circumstances far less| ‘the United States; that the Governor do answer the c 
strong in her favor. Woes the gentleman recollect that| ‘munication of Governor Adams on that subject, exp 
at that period the Supreme Court decided that it had|‘ing the great objects which stimulated similar exertions, 
jurisdi iction of a cause brought before it by an individual] ‘on the part of this State, to guard her retained sove: 
against the State of Mass: ichusetts? And does he not know ‘ty; and that this State has, and will at all times 
that it was considered of sufficient importance by Gover-| ‘ tain and support such sovereignty against cvery infract 
nor Hancock—John Hancock, once President of Con- ‘of her most sacred rights.” 
gress—-to require him to convene the Legislature? And| This resolution passed the House. But it mig 
does not the gentleman recollect the principles Jaid down] proper for him to state some facts and references con- 
by that distinguished man, as it regards the right of a] nected with the case referred to in the resolution, in 
people to examine and to ch: ange their form of govern- | which a similar attempt had been made to enfore: 
ment? But Mr. Hancock’s opinions may be better under-| jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, at the suit of 
stood by referring to the language of his message to the| vidual against the State of Georgia. 
Legislature, in September, 1793. After adverting tothe| This was the case of Chisholm, executor of Fapg 


cause of complaint, he says: ‘* The idea that it is danger-|against the State of Georgia. And here he wou] | refer 


‘ous to examine systems of government, and to compare | to a section of a bill which passed the Iiouse of Repre 
‘the effects of their administration with the principles on|sentatives of Georgia on the 21st of December, 17: 
‘ which they are raised, is inadmissible among a free peo-| The section reads: 
‘ple. If the people are capable of practising on a free| ‘* And be it further enacted, That any federal marsh! 
‘government, they are able, without disorders or convul-| ‘or any other person, levying, or atte mpting ¢ o levy, 
‘sions, to examine, alter, and amend the systems which| ‘ the territory of this State, or any part there of, or ¢ 


‘they have ordained. And it is of great consequence to] ‘treasury, or any other property belonging to the said 
‘the freedom of a nation to review its civil constitution, | ‘State, or on the property of the Governor or Attorney 
‘and to compare the practice under it with the principles| ‘ General, or any of the people thereof, under and by 





‘upon which it depends. The tendency of every mea- |« virtue of any execution, or other compulsory | 
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‘issuing out of or by authority of the Supreme Court of | 
i ‘the United States, or any other court having jurisdiction 
‘under their authority, or which may at any period here- 
‘after, under the constitution of the United States as it 
; ‘now stands, be constituted, for or in behalf of the said 
beforementioned Alexander Chisholm, executor of Ro- 
bert Farquhar, or for or in behalf of any other person or 
persons whatever, for the payment or recovery of any 
debt, or pretended debt, or claim, against the said State 
‘of Georgia, shall be, and he or they attempting to levy, 

‘as aforesaid, are hereby declared to be guilty of felony, 

‘and shall suffer death, without benefit of clergy, by 


* 


r 





tb ie hange m” 
This bill also passed the House. Upon any fair inter- 
pretation, no one can deny that Massachusetts and Georgia 
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proceeding to immediate argument, overruling the plea 
again, and trial of the accused, the judge adjourned 
the court for several weeks, to allow counsel to be 
heard before the convention of judges at Milledgeville. 
The plea was there elaborately re-argued by the counsel 
for the Indian, and overruled by the unanimous decision 
of the judges. Does this look like bloodthirstiness on the 
part of Georgia towards the Cherokee Indians? Most 
certainly it shows the contrary. 

The decision pronounced by the convention of judges 
had been published in a number of newspapers, how 
many he could not say; but this he could say, that he 
had not yet met with any attempt to overturn it in any of 
the papers which had fallen under his observation. Nor 
did he believe it could be overturned. That opinion pro- 


made common cause in resisting the power thus assumed | ceeded upon the ground that the Cherokees were not an 
over them by the Supreme Court. It might be an inte-]independent people; and among the arguments presented 


resting subject of inquiry why they differ so widely in the 
case of Tassels. But comment was unnecessary. 


by it, the court had properly adverted to the course pursued 
by the Federal Government towards the Indians in sup- 


if, he said, there was so much excitement produced | port of their position. They showed most conclusively 
then by the attempt of the Supreme Court to exercise this | that the commercial power had never been exercised to- 
power over the States, (for the eleventh article of the |wards them in the most usual manner of exercising it to- 
; amendments was not adopted by Congress until the fol-| wards ‘foreign, sovereign, independent nations.” Nor 
lowing winter, and doubtless adopted in consequence of| was the difference less striking in all the wars which this 
that excitement,) why should it be wondered at that} Government had carried on against them. 
Georgia should resist the attempt to exercise the same} Every one knows that Congress alone has the power to 
power, when the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court has|declare war. But can a single declaration of war against 
' been since so much narrowed by the ratification of that|an Indian tribe be found upon the statute book? 
amendment? But General Washington was then at the What does this prove, if it does not prove most incon- 
head of the Federal Government—a man not likely to be|testibly that, however, in its intercourse with the Indians, 
moved from the discharge of his duty; and yet history the Federal Government has occasionally interfered with 
does not record (or, if it does, he is ignorant of it) any] the rightful powers of the States, it has never considered 


mre 





\ evidence of his having considered the proceedings of Mas-| the Indian tribes as sovereign and independent States? 
sachusetts rebellious or traitorous, or treated them accord- He said he might have adverted to various opinions of 
ingly. Nor has the same history dared to cast a shade | distinguished men in support of the doctrines he had pre- 
upon the pure patriotism of John Hancock and Samuel | sented to the consideration of the House, but he preferred 


Adams, or branded the name of either with rebel or trai-| relying on constitutional principles to the opinion of any 
in consequence of this transaction. But it has been| man or set of men whatsoever. There were many points 
adu itted that there was no power to enforce the citation | embracec by the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 
in the case of Tassels, that citation not operating as a su-| Massachusetts, to which he had notadverted. But, for his 
persedeas of the judgment against him. How idle, then, | part, he did not consider it necessary. 

osccuse Georgia of resisting the authority of the Supreme He thought he had sufficiently shown that the jurisdic- 
Court, when the respiting power of her Governor, exer- tion claimed by Georgia over the Cherokee Indians was her 
cised in favor of the condemned murderer, could alone|unalienated and unalienable right; and having that right, 





have given efficacy to the summons of the Chief Justice. 
a But a sense of self-respect would net permit him, what- 


= a hea kh: palin con 7 alee _ a= & 
ever might be his feel ngs, to make any further comment 





as he thought he had sufficiently shown, if, in its exercise, 
it had been or should be necessary, it was within her con- 
stitutional competency to settle her white population on 


on the citation, as it regarded the propriety or impropriety the wild lands in the country inhabited by them. 
of the proceeding on the part of the high functionary by But let it not be understood that, in any thing he had 
, whom it was issued. As it respected the powers now uttered, he had admitted the right of this Government to in- 
possessed by the Supreme Court, and on other subjects] terfere with the constitutional right of Georgia to govern 
connected with that tribunal, he had well settled opinions, |the people, and to dispose of the lands within her limits. 
which time and other circumstances might afford hima | In the exercise of those rights, he trusted she always would 
more proper opportunity to express. He thought that) °xercise as she had heretofore exercised them, with a just 
he had shown that in no particular had the State of Geor-|regard to what was due her own character. 








i gia gone further in resisting the citation in the case of} In presenting these observations, he hoped he had not 
in assels, than both she and Massachusetts had done in 1793. | overstepped the pledge he had given at the outset. As 


But he had a further reply to offer to some of the re-|he had refrained from going into a detailed defence of 
ble gentleman on the subject of the | Georgia against the various accusations of the gentleman 








i mui ‘om Massachusetts, § ad abstained from an elabo- 
from Massachusetts, so he had abst 1 fi lat 

[It was well known that, in a case involving the crimi-|rate attempt to defend the present administration of the 
cs nal jurisdiction over the country occupied by the Chero-} Federal Government. But it must not be considered that 
; kees, as early as the spring of 1830, upon the arraignment | he had declined doing so from any apprehended difficulty 
at Hall superior court of certain Cherokees for the viula-|of such a task. But he was aware that he should be fol- 
tion of the laws of Georgi lea to the jurisdiction of|lowed by friends who would more than supply any thing 

! court was filed, solemnly argued, and the plea as so-]and every thing which he had omittted. 
: lemnly overruled by the court. Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, next addressed the House, and 
In the month of September, of the same year, Tassels|stated upon proofs which, as he observed, were satisfac- 
d was arraigned for trial. But what was the course pursued jtory to him, that the great majority of the Cherokees 
y by the t on that occasion? Was the accused denied | were in the most squalid and miserable condition; no fur- 
‘ he b f t pl to the jurisdiction of the court, |ther advance in civilization, or in the arts of social life, 


muniv overruled at the preceding term? than their ancestors of a century ago. It was not the red 
a > * ey} ooo : ' , ' a? ; 
Phe yy vas permitted to be f “d, and, instead of imen who were benefited under the 


I ; | ! 
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resent system, but 
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some twenty or thirty whites who had insinuated them-|explained the object of the bill, and of the proviso to it 
selves into the confidence of the Indians, and who, toge-| which he proposed, and was as follows: 


ther with the half-breeds, controlled the whole tribe, and 





‘¢ Provided, also, That no person shall be entitled to the 


acquired wealth at the expense of those for whose welfare so [relief authorized to be given by this act, who, by the cx 


many philanthropic wishes were expressed in the House. 
He deplored the revilings and denunciations that had oe- 
curred during the discussions of this question, and depre- 
cated the spirit of bigotry in which they had their origin. 
The people of Georgia would rather suffer military execu- 
tion than recede from their expressed determination to 
sustain their laws; and would those who, from party feel- 
ing, pressed this measure forward at the awful risk of pro- 
ducing a ciyil war, persist ina course which, while it en- 
croached upon the honor of the President, and the spirit 
of the constitution, placed the country upon the brink of 
an intestine commotion? After some further remarks, 
Mr. B., who was in a state of exhaustion from the effects 
of ill health, at the request of his friends, suspended his 
remarks until the subject should again came up, 


Turspay, Fesrvuany 22. 
FOREIGN COINS. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, from the committee ap- 
pointed on the 23d December ‘*to inquire into the ex-| 
pediency of providing that dollars of the New American | 
Governments, and five franc pecies, shall bea legal tender | 
in the payment of all debts and demands; and, also, w he-| 
ther any additional regulations are necessary to the recoin- | 
are of foreign silver coin at the mint,” made a long and | 
detailed report, accompanied by a bill regulating the value 
of foreign silver coins within the United States. The bill} 
and report were committed. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, from the same committee, 
to which was referred the bill from the Senate concerning 
the gold coins of the United States, also made a long and 
detailed report thereon, accompanied with an amendment 
to the said bill; which report and bill were also committed. 

On motionof Mr. BUCHANAN, three thousand addi- 
tional copies of these reports were directed to be printed 
for the use of the members of the House. 

COMMERCE ON THE LAKES. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committce on Com- 
merce, to which was recommitted the bill to regulate the 
foreign and coasting trade on the Northern and Northwest- 
ern frontier of the United States, reported the same with 
an amendment, which was concurred in by the House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, after some explanatory remarks, 
moved that the bill be ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, and Mr. HUNTING- 
TON, as the bill contained a number of complex provi- 
sions, desired time to examine it. 

The bill was further explained and its expediency ad- 
vocated by Messrs. CAMBRELENG, HOFFMAN, and 


SWIFT; when (with the consent of Messrs. Davis and} 


HuntINGTON) it was ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time on Thursday next. 

On motion of Mr. CARSON, it was 

Resolved, ‘That two hundred additional copies of the re- 
port of the select committee on the establishment of assay 
offices in the gold region of the South, be printed for the 
use of the members of the House. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN GOODS. 

The engrossed bill ‘for the relief of certain importers 
of foreign merchandise,” was read a third time, and put 
on its passage. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON observed that the bill, in his opi- 
nion, required amendment, and suggested, that instead of 
moving its recommitment, he would submit to the House 
an amendment to it in the form ofa proviso, which, by 
unanimous consent, he would move should be now recciv- 


eq, and inc rporated into the bill Mr. H. then bivfly 


ercise of reasonable diligence, by himself, or his agents, 


factors, or correspondents, could have complied with thc : 


provis ons of the said third section of said act; and tl | 
Secretary of the Treasury shall require and receive sat's , 
factory evidence from every person claiming the bencfits 


of this act, that such diligence has been used, and that lic 
has acted bona fide, and without any intent to viole’ 
evade the provisions of said third section, before he shat! 
grant the relief herein provided.” 

‘he House unanimously consented to the cours 
gested by Mr. H.; and the bill, with the proviso propos: : 
by Mr. H., was passed, and sent to the Senate for « 
currence. 

The bill for the relief of the sureties of Amos Edw: 
was read the third time, and the consideration thercof was 
postponed until to-morrow. 


RELIEF OF LAND PURCHASERS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill | 
the Senate, supplementary to an actof the Sist Mu: 
1830, for the relief of the purchasers of public Iancls, : 
for the suppression of fraudulent practices at the pub! 
sales of the lands of the United States. 

Whien this bill was last under cons'deration, Mr. IRVIN, 
of Ohio, moved to strike out the secend section. ‘This 
motion again came up for consideration; when 

A long debate ensued, in which Messrs. WICKLIFIE, 
HUNT, TEST, LEWIS, VINTON, McDUFFIE, and 
GRENNELL, participated. In the course of the debate, 

Mr. HUNT movedto amend the said second secti 
which motion being agreed to, 

Mr. IRVIN withdrew his motion to strike out tl 
section. 

The amendments were then ordered to be engr 
and the bill read a third time to-morrow. 


WESTERN ARMORY. 
The House proceeded to the consideration of the | 
authorizing the President of the United States to sc! 
a site for the erection of an armory on the We 
waters. 
Mr. CHILTON was very much in favor of an armory 
on the Westcrn waters, but he could not vote for this 
It gave too much discretion and patronage to the Execu- 
tive; and, if the bill were to pass, he had reason to f 
that the armory would not be located in the situat 
where, in his opinion, it ought to be. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, said that he would support 
the bill as reported by the Military committee, not 
lcause it was what it should have been, but becaus: 
was the best that could be had under existing circun- 
stances. Sir, said he, 1 found this proposition before th 
House, eight vears ago, when I came into Congress, and 
jit has been a subject of controversy ever since. I have, 
in ysclf, said he, taken such part in this controversy, as 
perfectly to satisfy my mind that this House will never 
lagree upon its location. Tappesl to such members as hay 
been here, and witnessed the progress of this thing—can 
they believe that another effort would be less fruitless than 
those which have been witnessed? The alternative now 
presented is to take this bill, and trust to the discretion of 
the Executive, or deprive the West of this neces: 
provement yet a little longer. Ihave, said Mr. I 
lastonished to hear the objection to this bill, that it « 
‘\ferred patronage on the President. What patrot 
| That of discharging an irrevocable duty, in the dis 
of which he must displease some forty or fifty ‘ 
jhoods, in giving preference to one. As a fricnd to the 
Pres.dent, were I’ to cast about for patronage, and the 
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means of seeking popularity, this should be the last expe- 
dient with me. I know, said he, the fearless independence 
of the President, andI am from necessity obliged, in this 
case, by my vote, to cast upon him that responsibility 
from which he will not shrink, and this fruitless conflict 
will be brought to a close; and 1 could not but be surprised 
to hear the other day, when this subject was before the 
House, an opinion expressed as to the inutility of such 
establishment. Sir, he could forget, in a few short years, 
the scenes of the last war, and particularly the difficulties 
in arming the soldiery, would require a herald to notify 
him of his being mortal. 1 perceive that the part of the 
country in whici I reside was not singular, and less pro- 
vided than all others. Such was the melancholy fact 
there, that, to sustain the cause of the country, and put 
into the hands of destitute soldiers the implements of war, 
press gangs were sent abroad to invade the family sanc- 
tuary, and by the law of force was the owner deprived 
of hisarms. And now, in these piping times of peace, | 
we are to be told that there is no necessity for such esta- 
blishment. Sir, I am admonished at this stage of the session, 
and with the press of business before us, that I cannot 
better evince my friendship to this measure, than by with- 
holding further oa: I must, however, indulge, be- 
fore J take my se: at, in the liberty of saying that, were I 
not admonished that it Pasi tend to defeat the measure, 
1 would prefer eliciting from the House some expression 
of opinion, that necessarily would have its influence on 
the future location of this armory; I am firmly convinced 
of the justice and policy of giving to it a location on such | 






> 


Western water as would supersede in future the erection | 


of a Southern armory; the location would throw it on a 
tributary stream of the Tennessee river, and within the 
district which I have the honor to represent. Were it 
now prope r to os sent the considerations for such location, 
I feel very confident that I could show to this House rea-| 
sons which must outweigh any others, and, as regarJed as 
any one site, would be sufficient to ensure success, even 
in this House; but I am very sure they would not be suffi- 
cient to convince the House, when some thirty or forty 
others were br 





interested in each to be judges between them. I must, 
there fore, insist upon the passage of the bill as a dictate} 
of necessity, and entreat its friends not to destroy it by 
provokn 1S discuss on. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, 
attempts of Congress, for sixteen years past, to get the} 
object throt igh in any different mode, and urged the pas- 
sage of the bill as it was, or all hope of getti ng an armory 
might | be given up. Congress would never agree on the site. 

Mr. VANCE deemed the subject so well understood, 
that no further argument could promote it; and he entreat-| 
edall who were friendly to the bill to content themselves 
with voting, lest delay might do what the opponents of the | 
bill sought to do by argument. 

Mr. DENNY argued that Congress was competent to 
decide on the location of the site, and that there was no 
necessity for leaving it to the discretion of the President. 
ile adverted to the history of the subject, to show why 
Congress had not agreed heretofore , and referred to the 
various He was adverse to placing so 





surveys made. 
— some and nec 

1d proposed at on stion, ashe thought 
‘to strike out the 
resi deut to “select a site for a national 
Vestern waters, and for that purpose to 
cause such surveys to be made as he may deem necessa- 
ry,”’and insert the following: ‘* A national armory upon 
the land belonging to the United States near Pittsburg, 
or upon any other site which he may select in its vicinity; 
or, if water power shall be preferred, then to select a site 


falls of Big 


> to settle the que 
it ae to be settle id, by moving 
izing the Pi 
irmory upon the 


} ao ° } 
for the said armory, at the 
syivan a.”’ 


uught into competition, and the members| 


also adverted to the vain | 


ed ess aresponsibility on the President; | 


clause | 


Beaver, in Penn-| may be willing 


F he previous question was then moved by Mr. STAN- 
DEFER, and was seconded by a majority of members 
present. 

The previous question was then put, and carried in the 
affirmative, by which Mr. Denny’s amendment was set 
aside. 

And the main question being put, that is, 
bill be engrossed, and read a third time?’ 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Baylor, John Blair, 
| Boon, Brodhead, Buchanan, Cambreleng, C!ay, Coleman, 
Coulter, Craig, Crawford, Creighton, Joba Davis, Denny, 
Desha, De Witt, Doddridge, Draper, Drayton, Duncan, 
Findlay, Finch, Ford, Fry, Gaither, Gilmore, Green, 
Gurley, Hemphill, Hinds, Hubbard, Hunt, thrie, Thomas 
Irwin, William W. Irvin, Jennings, Kichard M. Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Kennon, Kincaid, Lea, Leavitt, Lecompte, 
Leiper, Letcher, Lyon, Martindale, McCreery, McIntire, 
Mercer, Miller, Muhlenberg, Overton, Pettis, Polk, 
Ramsey, Sanford, Shields, Semmes, Sill, Smith, Speight, 
Ambrose Spencer, Standefer, Sterigere, Stephens, Test, 
John Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, 
Whittlesey, C. P. White, Edward D. White, Wilde, Yan- 
cey.—79. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angel, Armstrong, 
Bailey, Barnwell, Barringer, James Blair, Brown, Butman, 
Cahoon, Campbell, Carson, Chilton, Claiborne, Condict, 
| Conner, Cooper, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Deberry, 
| Dudley, Dwight, Eager, Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Horace Everett, Foster, Hall, Halsey, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Hoffman, Howard, Hughes, Ingersoll, Jarvis, Johns, 


**Shall the 
it was carried 





| Kendall, Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, Lent, Loyall, 
| Lumpkin, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, Mitchell, Nuckolls, 


|Pierson, Potter, Randolph, Rencher, Roane, 
| William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, 

Spencer, Sprigg, H. R. Storrs, W. L. Storrs, 
i ‘aylor, Tracy, Tucker, Wayne, Wickliffe, 
} Wilson. —70. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 


The House then took up the bill for the relief of cer- 
tain insolvent debtors of the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that when the House some dz ays 
since, upon his motion, had kindly consented to take this 
bill up out of its order, he had then declared he should 
occupy but a very short time in its discussion. He said 
he would now redeem that pledge; and as time had _ be- 
| come still more precious, and the « iia of the session was 
jso near at hand, he would content himself with a very 
| brief exposition of the nature of the bill. Should any 
| gentleman, however, desire a further « xplanation upon 
any point, he would hold himself ready to give it 

This bill, said Mr. B., contains but a single principle. 
It merely e nables the Secretary of the Treasury to com- 
promise “with such debtors of the l nited States as were 
insolvent on the Ist day of Januar y last, and confers upon 
jhim the same power of releasing those debtors which 
|every individual possesses. suc h debtors of the United 
| States are embraced within the provisions of this bill; 
}except the principals in official bonds, and those who have 
actually received public money, and not 
accounted for it according to law. 
| At present, the Executive Government of the United 
States possesses no power, in any case, no matter what 
may be the circumstances, to compromise with its debtors 
land accept a part of the demand instead of the whole. 
The man who has become insolvent, should he be a 
debtor of the United States in a sum which lic is unable 
| to pay, is, under existing laws, placed in a state of h 
j and hopeless despair. His 
of his honesty, 


Russel, 
Richard 
Swann, 


Williams, 





| 


aid it over, or 
> 


elpless 


individual creditors, convinced 


may be willing to release him; his friends 





to furnish him the means of recommenc- 
ing business; but this is all in vain, whilst the debt due 
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the U ited States hangs like a millstone ssvunth his willl: saat in the dust oy the weight of debts which te 
From this there is no escape. Justice, relentless justice,| been continually pressing upon them, will again spring 
untempered by mercy, is now our only rule of conduct] into fresh and vigorous action the moment this pressure 


towards our insolvent debtors. 


is removed. 


Hundreds and thousands are now looking 


Even if our policy were purely selfish, and we acted anxiously towards you for relief, and regard the adoption 
from no higher motives than a regard for dollars and] of this measure as their only remaining hope on this side 


cents, we ought to pass this bill. 
which I have made, and the information I have collected | 
upon this subject, I entertain no doubt but that this bill, 
should it become a law, will bring at least one million of 
dollars into your treasury, not one cent of which can ever 
find its way there unless some measure of this nature 
shall be adoy pted. There are now in this country many, 
very many, honest and enterprising merchants, who, al- 
though they have become insolvent, retain the highest 
character among their friends, and in the society of w whi ich 
they are members. Ina great number of instances their 
insolvency cannot be attributed even to negligence or 
want of ‘skill, but has been wholly the effect of causes 
which they could neither foresee nor control. Some in- 

stances of this character have come to my knowledge, | 
which would be well calculated to enlist the feelings of| 
this House in favor of - bill. There is now an insolve nt] 
merchant in the city of Philadelphia, whom this bill would) t 
relieve, who has paid ian the Treasury of the U nited| 
States between three and four millions of dollars in duties. 

His insolvency was, in a great degree, I think I might say | 
solely, occasioned by the passage of a bill te the Se-| 

nate, in 1826, to reduce the duties ontea. The reputati on} 
of this gentleman, both asa man and asa merc aah stanc 1s| 
as high as it ever did in his most prosperous days; and| 
should the power be conferred on the Secretary of the| 

Treasury to compromise with him for the debt which he 
owes the Government, his friends will imm aca ly fi irnish | 
him the means of recommencing business. He will have| 
no difficulty in compromising with his individual creditors. 
This is but one instance out of many of a similar charac- 
ter, which have come to my knowledge. 

Suffer me to advert to another case by way of illustra- 
tion. A merchant in the city of New York has become 
insolvent. He is indebted to the Government in a very 
large sum of money, one dollar of which he is not able to 
pay. The father of this merchant, anxious to obtain a 





release for his son, and enable him again to go into busi-k Bt 





ness, has actually offered to transfer to the United States 
property estimated to be worth between four and five 
hundred thousand dollars, provided his son shall be dis- 
charged from the debt. This offer could not be accepted| 
by the President for want of power; and thus the nited| 
States, should this bill be negatived, will lose, in a single} 
case, nearly half a million of dollars. 

There are many similar cases in which the friends and| 
the relatives of insolvent debtors will come forward and| 
enable them to pay the Government a part of its debt, i in| 

onsideration of obtaining a release for the whole. Mr. 
B. said he expressed his own opinion merely when he} 
stated that the passage of the bill would bring at least a| 
milion of dollars into the treasury: there were others, 
with better means of judging than himself, who believed! 
the sum would gre atly exceed that amount. 

But, sir, said Mr. B., much higher motives than thos« 


of a pecumary 





character enter into the consideration of 
this que stion. There are m: Any honest and ente rprising 

men in this country, having fam ilies de pendent upon their 
exertions, who will be left utterly without hope, should! 


this measure be defeated. All their creditors, except our-| 


selves, are willing to compromise with them. Shall we 
then continue to be mexorable?—shall we alone have no 


mercy, even although mercy be our best policy ’—shall 
we, merely for the sake of oppressing our debtors, de- 
prive ourselves of more than a million of dollars? 

By the pa sige of this bill you will restore many of our 


cilizens to usciulness Men who have long be 


From the examinations] of the grave 


Why will you not afford these men relief? 
Why will you not suffer them by their enterprise and 
industry to add to the wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try, when you can grant them this boon, not only w ithout 
injury, but with positive benefit to your treasury’? But 
1 must be brief, and will pursue this branch of the subject 
no further. 

This bill is entirely retrospective in its nature, and can 
have no effect upon future cases of insolvency. Its relief 
will, in almost every case, be confined to men who are 
now notoriously insolvent. There is, therefore, much 
less danger of fraud upon the Government, than if it 
applied to future cases. But this consideration has not 
prevented the Judiciary committee from guarding the 


| bill with the utmost care, and rendering it impossible, 


far as they could, that a fraudulent debtor should 
advantage of its provisions. In the performance of this 
task, the y have been much assisted by the suggestions of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and, Mr. B. said, he would 
venture to assert, there was greater danger that the bill 
instead of being too lax was too rigorous in its provisions. 
He said he would not, at present, remark upon any of its 
| details. 

Mr. WILLIAMS briefly submitted his objections to the 
bill. It was to a certain extent a bankrupt bill, and more- 
over placed too great a power in the hands of the Trea- 
sury Department. He was in favor of referring the cases 
in the first instance to judicial investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, made a few earnest re 
marks in support of the bill. 

Mr. WAYNE combatted the objections of Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS, in an argument of some length, and urged with 
zeal the policy of the bill. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said, that after the full explana- 
tion which had been given of the details of the bill, and 
of the reasons evincing the propriety of its passage, by 
the chairman of the committee who reported it, [Mr. 
cHANAN,] he would not consume the time of the House 
in repeating arguments which had been urged with so 
much ability. He had risen principally to reply to an ob- 
| jection which had been made to the bill by his friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Wittrams.] Before, however, 
adverting to this obje ction, he would, in relation to the 
general merits of the measure under consideration, remark, 
that he considered the passage of the bill would be the 
performance of an act equitably, if not in justice, due 
to the public debtors embraced by its provisions, while, 
at the same time, it would be instrumental in causing a 
| portion of the debts now due the United States, to be 
paid, which would otherwise be lost to the Government. 
(his would be obvious, when the House should consi- 
der, as it would, that many of the public debtors, both 
principals and sureties, by misfortune, and from causes 
not w: ‘thin their control, have become entirely insolvent; 
that they sustain irreproachable characters for integrity 
and industry; and that while pressed with the weight of 
their obligations to the Government, and without the 
means of removing it, they are alike without the ability and 
the motive necessary to enable or induce them again to 
commence business. So long as an authority to compro 
mise with them is withheld; so long as their persons are 
subjected to imprisonment, and the y held responsible for 
the debts until they shall have paid them in full, and this, 
too, when they have not the means of discl harging any 
part of them--the industry, labor, and enterprise of this 
valuable class of our citizens are Jost to the country 


en| From this situation, so distressing to the debtors, without 
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any corre responding benefit | to the Government, this bill 
relieves them. It enables them to obtain the assistance of 
friends, through whose kindness and generosity they can 
make offers of compromise, pay their debts in part, and 
be discharged from the resic lue; and thus, while the trea- 
sury is benefited, the individual debtors are enabled once 
more to engage in the business of the world, free from | 
the pressure ‘of debt, and stimulated to active exertion 
by the consciousness that the fruits of their industry will} 
be their own. ‘The bill has been drawn up with great 
care, to secure the Government against attempted fraud; 
and if it be obnoxious to any objec ction, it arises perhaps 
from what might be thought to be the severity of some of 
its provisions upon the debtors. If, however, it be carried | 
into execution in the spirit of its various enactments, as it | 
no doubt will be, a highly meritorious class of our citizens | 
will be raised from a state, now of hope ‘less de pression, to| 
one offering inducements to renewed exertions in useful 
employments; anda portion of the claims against them, 
which are now of no value, by reason of ~~ poverty of | 
the debtors, will be paid by the liberality of their friends. 
Thus much, Mr. H. 





woul d result , both to the debtors and to the United States, 
should the bill become a law. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WitiraMs] 
had urged, as an objection to the bill, (if he understood 


him correctly,) that the power proposed to be vested in| 


the Secretary of the Treasury should be given to the 
courts of the United States; and that the facts to be 
proved, on which alone relief is to be granted, shoul : be 
ascertained through the inte a of a court and jury. 
In answer to this objection, Mr. H. said that it was ti thi- 
cult to see why all the necessary fac ts could not be ascer- 
tained by the 
prov ided by the bill, with as much sccurity to the 
Government nst fraud, as by any other tribunal 
rhey would be equally compete nt, vi gilant, and trustwor- 
thy. Their proce edings will be pul blic, and their means 
of detecting fraud as ample as can 
House would perceive that the power to afford the relief 
iuthorized by the bill to be given, could not be vested in 
any court, for the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
toc ise the debts of the applicants, on such terms 
all the circumstances attending each partic 
may deem equitable to the debtor and 
the Government. 


t 





be devised; and the 


ympr 








as, unde 
case, he just to 
Neither a court of law nor of equity 
could execute such a discretionary power. It must be 
lin some executive officer, and in no one with as 
much propriety as in the officer at the head of the Treasury 
Department. Mr. H. said he would conclude by express- 
that a bill which had in view the twofold 
ling both justice and equity to an unfortunate 


vestec 


hope 


ing tie 
object of awal 


and meritorious class of public debtors, and of enabling |S!UC¢ the ministers were aware I could not accept them as 
the Government to realize a portion of debts due to if, |SUC"> still the gift was one that could not be returned 
now wholly uncollectable, would receive the support of | Without g siving offence. Being well informed that to re- 
every member of the House. ; | fuse them would be consik le1 red an insult to the Sultan, 


Mr. STORRS, 
Lrams, and 


of New York, 


also replied to Mr 
d the bill. 


advocate 











Mr. SEMMES moved to limit the operation « f the bil] | others, assured me that I must take them away from Con- 
totwo years; but, at the suggestion of Mr. ELLSWORTH, | St@ntnopie, if I snould cut their throats and throw them 
i } ea oie’ . he ne - eo ‘ +? 1} as 
who doubted whether all the cases would be closed within | OVE? urd the next day. I was co quently ob! ed 
‘ “= » o) Y 9 reliy . lee > 
that time, the motion was varied to three years, and thus | take them, and relinquish the purchase of those 1} : 
was arreed 1 lected. I immediately had the four hor appraised, DV 
o — o > cl comnecter idces +} »< ) ancl \ 
An appropriation of $3,000, to defray the expenses of | COMPC*S it judges, on the spot, and took them 1 ine 
° : . . in ied - = Sn ns 
the act, was inserted, on motion of Mr. BUCHANAN; |toS5myrna, = , 
and Having no funds f the United ¢ 1 } of 
rhe bill was ord red to be engrosse 1 for a third ri ading, |? using them, to pay for their « i to 
America, I shipped them as a ¢ i ly a 
Mr. RHIND’S ARABIAN HORSES. the name ¢ and fot ; bi 3 Ol ee 
sel in which t 1ey came, and fron I 1 secured an 
llowing message was received from the President |ind:vidual credit on London ] ! leaving tl 
y 1 Stat S, he hor esa c , ' th. +! 





Mr. Rhind’s . Sabiun Rises. [H. or R. | 


} > 
observed, he was unwilling to omit | in quiries were made of me, 
saying, in reg gard to the beneficial consequences which | 


commissioners to be appointed in the man-| 


Wit- 


IN CONGRES 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I submit herewith to Congress 2 letter from Mr. Rhind, 
istating the circumstances under which he received the 
four Arabian horses that were brought by him to the 
United States from Turkey. This letter w ill enable Con- 
gress to decide what ought to be done : ~y them. i 
ANDREW JACKSON. » 
a letter. ae 
Dee. 10, 1830. 
Sir: I think it proper to state the circumstances under i 
which I became possessed of the Arabian horses landed ' 
from the vessel in which I reached the United States from 
Turkey. ' 
Finding, during my residence at Constantinople, that 
our Turkish friends were far behind us in many improve- 
i suggested to the ministers several which were of 
ereat use to them; and, after closing the business of tlie 
negotiation, much of my time was occupied in giving them 
draughts, schemes, and elucidations. The Sultan, I under- 
stood, took great interest in these suggestions, and many 
by his to all of which 
I afk ed the best explanation in my power. 
It being customary at that court for the person who 
to remain there until the ratifi 
are exchanged, or, by nt of the Port 
leave a person in his place, I was, therctore, under 
necessity of appointing Mr. Narvoni to that station, and 
presented him in that capacity to the Reis Effendi. 
I shortly thereafter took final leave of the Turkish 
ministers. 
Finding that no vessel 
United States prior to the 
inst 


The following is a copy of Mr. 


WASHINGTON, 


ments, 








re que st, 





iiions 
to 
the 


negotiates a treaty 


express asst 9 


would leave Turkey for the 
ist of September, I determ’ned, 
ad of remaining idle at Constantinople, to proceed 














to Odessa, a voyage of three days, and make the neces- 
;Ssary arrangements there for the reception of our vessels; 
| having acount di s, T return tantinople on 
my way to Smyrna, where I was 
On reac! the capital, I had s rs nter\ ws and 
}comn cations with my form« h friends, and 
Isug rovements in their m, very gra- 
ufy n ‘ 
| Be ad by the Reis Effendi that pert n 
\“ i me to ¢€ Xpo t one or more : an 
horse ‘iving that, whilst it would be a persor..l 
abj« *t to mys lf, it would aise be a benefit to our count ’ 
if 1 succeeded in conveying one to the United States, I 
visited the studs of many of the nobility, in order to select 
some, and was on the eve of closing for th purchase of 
two, when, the circumstance coming to the knowk lore of 
the Sultan, he, on the Slst of August, directed four horses 
to be sent me in his name. Although this was evidently 





not intended as a present to me in my offici: 


land would doubtless be 


lterests of the Unmted State 





3, Mr. Navoni, as well as 
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session; but, if the United States have a claim for their 
value, I presume those gentlemen will pay it over, should 
they sell for more than the expenses attending them, 
which, of course, are very considerable. 

So far as regards myself, [ am ready to transfer to the 
United States any right, title, or interest I may have in 
them, should it be required. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be your obedi- 
ent servant, CHAS. RHIND. 

To the Presipent of the U. S. 


The subject was referred tu the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
The House then adjourned. 





Weovnesnay, Fesrvary 23. 
OHIO RIVER. 


Mr. LETCHER, from the Committee on Internal Im-} 


provements, to which was referred the memorials from 
inhabitants of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
praying for an appropriation for such an improvement of 
the Ohio river as will render the same navigable, at all 
seasons, as high up as Pittsburg, for small steamboats, 
made a favorable report; which was read, and laid on the 
table. 
THE JUDICIARY. 

The resolution then came up proposing to print 6,000 
additional copies of the judiciary reports. 

Mr. FOSTER resumed his remarks, and occupied the 
small residue of the hour. 


all that he had to say on the subject, if the House would 
indulge him; but the House refused to suspend the rule. 


WESTERN ARMORY. 


The engrossed bill for the erection of a national armory } 


on the Western waters was read the third time; and be- 


ing on its passage, 


Mr. LEA moved to commit the bill to the Committee | 


on Military Affairs, with instructions to amend the same 
so as that the armory should be located ‘*as near the 
southeastern part of the Union as an eligible site can be 
had.” 

Mr. LEA rose, and said he could not consent for this 
b W to be put on its final passage in this House without yet 
making an effort to remedy its imperfections. The pres- 
sure of amendments, 2nd the previous question, yesterday, 
cut off the opportunity for sucha proposition; and, Mr. 


L. said, he voted for the bill then, not so much because he 


*» 


Ohio River.—The Judiciary.—- Western Armory. 


That having expired, he | 
stated that he should conclude, in fifteen minutes more, | 





[Fes. 23, 183 


at any time? We all admit the propriety of supplying 
the country with arms, and that an armory on the Western 
waters would greatly conduce to that desirable result, and 
a majority, no doubt, are in favor of the abstract propos’- 
tion, that it is proper to have some such establishment. 
What, then, is the difficulty? Why, forsooth, that there 
are so many sites for this establishment, that all the wis- 
dom of Congress cannot make a selection of any particu- 
lar one; and we are gravely told that we must delegate 
authority to the President because we cannot agree among 
ourselves. Here isa practical lesson, which ought to be 
well studied by the people of this country. If many ar- 
mories were required, no doubt we could get them all 
through by some means; but one only is much more diffi- 
cult to establish than many. And is this confession to be 
thus made public by a Congress which professes a perfect 
capacity for adjusting all the difficulties in the great busi- 
ness of internal improvement? How to discriminate | 
{tween what is or is not national? How to apply a just 
{scale of preference in selecting objects’ and then fin 
|the practical locations among various contending routes? 
|Our knowledge of the various interests and topography 
|of the whole country is so perfect, that we know how to 
| regulate even the roads and canals all over it; but we are 
j}utterly unable to indicate in which end of the Union we 
desire a national armory. It must be on ‘*the Western 
waters,’”? somewhere between the Northern lakes and the 
| Southern gulf. 

Mr. L. said it might not be expected of Congress to 
| designate the precise spot for the armory, but certainly 
we ought to be able to tell in what quarter of the Union 
| we desire to have it. There are two already: one in the 
| North, at Springfield, Massachusetts, the other near the 
centre, at Harper’s ferry; andcannot we determine on the 
propricty of placing the third as far towards the other end 
of the Union as it can be conveniently located? Or must 
we leave it to Executive direction, of which we can speak 
only with uncertainty, but which might place it far north 
jon the Western waters, for example, at Pittsburg, which 
seems disposed to arrogate superior pretensions on this 
|subject, and thus give three armories in one end of the 
| Union, and leave the other entirely destitute? 

Mr. L. said he did not expect the co-operation of those 
representing rival positions of the West, for his experience 
| had taught him how futile it was, in general, to expect li- 
| berality, or even justice, against such local, interested in- 
fluences. He did not pretend himself to be entirely 
exempted from them; and, although no site in his district 
might be competing for this armory, yet his constituents, 


} 





| 
| 
| 


approved of its present form, as from the hope of having and the neighboring country, did not doubt that public po- 


another opportunity of improving it. 


As the bill now/licy required the location in that quarter somewhere. And 


stands, the President would have a range of discretion in| considering it as, perhaps, the only work for public defence 
selecting:a site for this contemplated armory on the W est-| which they could hope to have located among them, they 


ern waters, almost from the Northern lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘To delegate such adiscretion to the Executive 


is derogatory of ourselves, adereliction of our own duty, 
an abandonment of our own business, and transferring 


took a lively interest in the subject, and their pretensions 
were such as to justify pressing them earnestly and confi- 
dently on the consideration of Congress. Mr. L. said 


} 
his brethren of the West could not suppose that he took 


it to the hands of another. If this power, in the hands} any pleasure in this collision. It seemed to be the una- 


of the President, would | 


have it—if 
ourselves on him. In both respects, the transfer would be 





unjust and unwise. 


be patronage, he ought not to 
responsibility, it should not be thrown from 


| voidable consequence of local interests, and those who 
are free from such influences ought to make an impartial 
| decision. He called on gentlemen from every quarter 


When such a principle is involved, | having no local interest in the matter, to settle the differ- 


we are not to inquire what particular individual fills the} ence among those who have, with enlarged views and 


Executive chair, and sacrifice that principle to per-| liberal principles. 


sonal confidence, or, perhaps, to the hope of some very 


contingent local advanta 





Mr. L. said he did not intend to discuss the compara- 


Mr. L. supposed that no one} tiv; advantages of any of the particular sites in question. 


would consider him as objecting from want of confidence} He did not expect Congress to do more than to circum- 
in the present Executive, who might be regarded as} scribe the range of selection within reasonable bounds. 
eminently qual.fied for such a business. No! he was not} Iiis proposition was one of practical character, avoiding 
disposed to transfer sucha power to any man, at any time, the inconveniences of being either too general or too par- 
unless some great emergency should seem to require it;/ ticular. He would support it by a few prominent consi- 
and more especially would he avoid it inthe present con-| derations, which he conceived to be perfectly unanswer- 


juncture. Bat what can be the negessity for such a course 


ible. 
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If equality of distribution be desirable, let gentlemen | to promote economy, by making one armory answer the 
look on a map of the United States with a view to this ob-| purposes of two, and, by that means, also, accommodating 
ject, and see where our two armorics are now located, and \two portions of the Union, instead of one, and each of 
they cannot fail to perceive the evident propriety of locat-/ them better than by any otber locations. 
ing the third one as now proposed, which would be on} Let us, at the same ume, show that we have some cap2- 
some branch of the Tennessee river. ‘city for transacting our own business, and not confess an 
By thus locating it, both the South and the West would) incapacity, and transfer our powers to anotiicr. 
he better accommodated than either could fromany otherlo-| Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend Mr. Lxa’s motion, 
cation: and one such armory would answer both these parts] by striking out the location there proposed, and inserting 
of the Union better than two situated any where else. ; ‘to submit to this House the place which he (the Presi- 
This statement may appear bold inthe estimation of those} dent) may sclect, for the final ratification of Congress.” 
who have not examined the subject, but investigation will] Mr. JOHNSON, cf Kentucky, replied to Mr. Lea; and 
show its bteral correctness. As to the South, in the first| several others rising to speak, 
lace, from Virginia to Louisiana, the streams hasten from} Mr. VANCE observed that he would have been willing 
he high lands to the Atlantic or the Gulf, affording but} for the bill to pass, though, in its present shape, he was 
little community of inland navigation among any of the| rather indifferent about it. He did not, however, think it 
States; but itis remarkable that the waters of the Ten-| of sufficient importance to consume the remainder of the 
nessee, on the other side of the high lands, in making a|session, to the exclusion of all other business; and he, 
course corresponding, in some degree, to the coast, are} therefore, moved that it be laid on the table. 
almost united with all the principal rivers of the South, The motion prevailed, and the bill was ordered to Le 
and affording a ready facility, to be continually improved, | on the table, (tantamount to rejection, ) yeas 98, nays 56. 
uf throwing arms into all the South. Moreover, the Mr. SPENCER, of New York, then moved to suspend 
price of making arms on the Tennessee waters would be|the rule, for the purpose of enabling him to move to take 
less than in the South, by more than the difference of|up the bill respecting the silk culture; but the motion re- 
transportation. Gentlemen of the South are sensible of| quiring two-thirds, was lost. 
these things, and are understood to acquiesce in the pro- 
position before us, being without any expectation of an DISTRICT AFFAIRS. 
armory among themselves. But, in supplying the South 4 , ; : 
the ‘Tennessee must stand without “e ‘eed ha the West, | The House proceeded to consider the bill to provide 
inasmuch as it completely intervenes between the South jfor the appointment of commissioners to digest, prepare, 
and any other Western stream. Other advantages for the and report to Congress, at the next session thereof, a code 
Southern supply will appear in favor of the Tennessee, of statute laws, civil and criminal, for the District of Co- 
while examining its superiority for supplying the West, lumbia. = oat ee 
akich aout ebthen tel Godlee . Some debate arose on the expediency of this bill, in 
On all the Western waters, there is no great difference which it was oppesed by Messrs. WILLIAMS and BU- 
in the prices of labor and of provisions. ‘The Tennessee CHANAN, and was advocated by Messrs. MERC ER and 
country is nowhere surpassed, if anywhere equalled, in| DODDRIDGE; and, after an unsuccessful motion to lay 
variety and extent of water power. It abounds in mine- no the table, : 
rals of many kinds, but especially in iron ore, from which}. The bill = ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
iron is now sold cheaper, perhaps, than in any other part jing--76 to 72. 
of the Union. Stone coal is found in different places, but 
has not yet been much used, on account of the abundance 
of other fuel. Pittsburg is, in part, supplied with iron 
irom some parts of the State of Tennessee, and not those | PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
where iron is cheapest--a fact of itself conclusive as to the} ep ETYT 
principal items of che calculation. How stands the aia Mr. EVORETT, of Massachusetts, from the Comm ttee 
parison as to navigation? The Vennessce unites with the es the Library, eens a bill making provision for s 
Ohio, not farabove the mouth of the latter. If it be des?r- fo ee ae congressional documents, 
able to have arms on the Ohio, either to be retained Sea er ated of the Government to the burn- 
there, or to be sent to any other part of the Mississippi wa- Ing = ; ; b oem m 161 t—proposed so be compiled and 
ters, they can be taken down the Tennessee into the Ohio, ee he Gs es & Seaton;] which being twice read, 
at all seasons of the year. The navigation of the Tennessee | ™ St ERET r, referring to the expediency, indeed, 
will no doubt be greatly improved; yet there may always; sera alge Ae ork, moved that it be ordered to be en- 
be difficulty, at some scasons, in ascending the river, and Oe ) at ee oe : , ‘ ; 
thus approaching the Southern States; but the downward th ; ies vais oT to commit the bill to a Committee of 
navigation may always be relied on, in case of emergency, | "hs ev eee ; . : 
even at lowest water. One other circumstance, if other|.. 4 rt ‘a one ey opposed the motion, as commitment, 
things were equal, ought to be conclusive. ‘The Tennes- See of the session, would be tantamount to a re- 
is so far south as not to be obstructed by ice, like the areger of the bill. , P 
dhio and m re Northern rivers. At criticu! periods, the | a ween was negatived—61 poe 4. y 
lower Mississippi, and also the Southeast, mirht be op] “ os ‘ AF FE and Mr. HOFFMAN made some re- 
pled with arms fromthe Tennessee river, while the upper | a ee = on to the bill. ‘ » 
Qivo would be lockgd in ice. Add to these considerations, Mr. LEA then moved that the bill be laid on the table. 
that an armory on the Tennessee waters would have per-|,, on = Te the yeas and nays we re taken, and 
fect security from any public enemy, and would be situ-| he & Swi re = aceseee voted in the affirmative, and 
te 1 —_ Senvennerny for that population which must ithe b.lI was laid on the table. 
uways be relied on to aid in defending the Sout! . 
sctndiaeatiidieniae Lea Type ort DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


t 
+ 
t 









Tuvunspary, Fenruanry 24. 


L. said he would not consume time by presenting 
considerations, or by enlarging on these. But he 
L again call on the disinterested portions of the House 
settle this controversy, when they have the opportunity 
oing so, in a spirit of equality and justice, and so as 
Vox. Vil 59 


The engrossed bill to provide for the appointment of 
commissioners to prepare a code of laws for the District 
of Columbia, was read the third time, and the question 
on its passage was taken by yeas and nays, and being yeas 
176, nays 96, the bill was rejected. : 
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H. or R.] Internal Improvements. . a Fen. 24, 1831 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | minimis, before they shall rise into importance enough to 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill| belong to that other grade of nationality. This can clear 
making appropriations for carrying on certain roads and|#Way small obstructions, sand bars, and anti-national snags 
works of internal improvement, and providing for sur-| that can remove mountains. The fifth and last class is ay, 
veys. jexample of our highest potency, and goes for a thoroug! 

Some debate arose on an objection by Mr. CARSON to| improvement of the Ohio river as far up as Pittsburg. — 
the appropriation of five thousand dollars for a military; Mr. Speaker, can you tell me what committee is most 
road in the State of Maine-~in which Mr. C. opposed it, | entitled to this bill? That of Ways and Means, it seems 
and Messrs. VERPLANCK and ANDERSON supported | to me, is among the last that ought to have any thing to 
it; and the appropriation was finally agreed to. |do with it. What have we? Territorial works; military 

Mr. PETTIS moved to amend the item for improving }72d; national surveys; commercial obstructions; great 
the Ohio and Missouri rivers, by inserting ‘* Missouri,” | national improvements! Sir, I move that it goto the Com- 
and adding at the end, | mittee on Internal Improvements, with instructions to re- 

‘¢ And the President of the United States is hereby au-| POTt separate bills for these various classes of objects. 
thorized to cause to be expended a part of the said sum! How are we to vote on this compound? It is unjust tu 
of fifty thousand dollars in removing obstructions to the Compel members to do so. No two of these classes, sub- 
navigation of the Missouri river, within the limits of the |mitted separately, could get the same vote in this House 
State of Missouri, in the same manner as is provided in It is not the case of many items, all resting on the same 
the second section of the act of 24th May, 1824, for im-| Principle; and even there it is wrong to have an exten. 
proving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi, if it |Sive combination; but all these classes depend on diff 
be ascertained that the obstructions to the navigation of | €nt principles, in the estimation of some gentlemen here; 
the Missouri are of equal or greater importance than those | 2nd must they swallow poison, or not cat at all? j 
remaining to be removed from the Ohio and Mississippi| Mr. Speaker, these combinations are unfayorable to 
rivers.” Mr. P. earnestly supported his amendment, but | the correctness and the purity of our Legislature. Human 
it was negatived. | frailty ought not to be thus tempted to do what is wrong, 

On the item of fifty thousand dollars for the improve- rather than forego some particular advantage. I speak 
ment of the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, | 0" acknowledged principles; and, taking to myself whiat 
a long debate took place. It was opposed by Mr. I impute to others, [ repeat the idea, that the practice of 
ARCHER at some length, on principle, as well as on the | Such combinations is alarmingly dangerous to the purity 
inexpediency and inutility of the particular appropriation. | Of our actions here. Who willingly trusts himself in such 
From the nature of the river, the obstructions could not! 4 case, forfeits, in some degree, the confidence of others. 
be permanently removed, and he wished to know how| | On this motion, and the item of one hundred and fifty 
long these appropriations would be necessary. ‘The ap-| thousand dollars, considerable debate ensued, in which 
propriation was advocated by Mr. WICKLIFFE and Mr. | Messrs. LEA, ARCHER, VERPLANCK, CARSON, and 
CROCKETT--by the latter gentleman repeatedly; and| SUTHERLAND joined. 

Messrs. VERPLANCK and GILMORE participated inthe} Mr. CROCKETT said he was opposed to the motion to 
defence ofthe item. It was eventually agreed to. /recommit, for several reasons. First, the object of the 

On the item of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars! Motion was to destroy the passage of the bill. It was late 
for the improvement of the Ohio coming up for con-|in the session, and, if recommitted, the bill could not | 
currence, |acted upon at the present session. 

Mr. LEA objected to the bill on the ground of its com-| We expected to hear the doctrines advanced by that 
prising so many heterogeneous objects; and moved to gentleman; we heard his sentiments a year ago upon the 
recommit the bill, for the purpose of having the analogous principle. For his own part, Mr. C. said, he had always 
appropriations classed in separate bills. He said it was supported the system of internal improvements, and, as 
difficult to say what committee should be selected to make | he expected to be consistent, he should continue to sup 
this assortment. Sir, said he, this dish is a sort of French] port that system upon principle, at least until he was bet- 
cookery, which requires almost a chemical process to dis-| ter informed thanat present. Although, said Mr. C., our 
tinguish the original elements of which it is composed. | great man, at the head of the nation, has changed his 
Where did it come from? Originally from the Committee | course, I will not change mine. 1 would rather be po- 
of Ways and Means; but some ingredients have been | litically dead than hypocritically immortalized. The more 
added to it since. And what is itnow? A mixture of more |! become acquainted with the great value of the impros 
variety, probably, for the aggregate amount of it, than| ments in question, the more I am satisfied of their utility 
was ever before presented to this House—not a variety of|in a national point of view. 1 presume the improvement 
items so much as of principle. One class consists of im-|of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers is as much a work of 
provements in territories, about which there is not much, | national importance as any improvement in the country 
but some, diversity of opinion. Another class exhibits} At the commencement of that work it may have becn 
what is called a military road in the State of Maine, hav-| slighted by the managers, but Lam persuaded that no man 
ing a different division of advocates and opponents. A| acquainted with the mode now pursued can doubt the 
third class consists of a gencral appropriation for surveys} expediency of continuing it. 
of national character, involving all that farrago of political) The gentleman from Virginia asks how long this appro- 
metaphysics with which we are accosted at every turn, | propriation is to be continued? I answer, as long as th 
which every body professes to understand, and nobody | Mississippi runs. What is money compared with the lives 
can explain; which answers certain purposes in theory, | of the people engaged upon that rivers or the appropria- 
but vanishes in practice. A fourth class seeks the im-) tion compared with the amount of property which: floats 
provement of the Mississippi and Obio rivers, by removing| upon it? Sir, the produce of thirteen States finds its mat- 
what are called ‘partial and temporary impediments” to| ket by means of these rivers. 
navigation; and this is to be done under an alleged dis-} Those State rights gentlemen who are opposed to ap- 
tinction between improvements for foreign commerce and| propriations by the General Government for purposes f 
other internal improvements; and thus the constitution|internal improvement, may think that the navigation of 
would seem to be stamped on a sheet of elastic gum, to| those rivers ought to be improved by the States. I should 
be extended as circumstances may require. But Iam) like to know what State is to take charge of the Mississip- 
yet at a loss to know how far it may be extended, or of| pi, and to clear the obstructions of that river. Sir, I do 
what magnitude may be the objects of this power; de| hope the question will be taken, that we shall adopt the 
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Fen. 25, 1851.) 


amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, and pass the |their views. He would, tl 
vious question; which being seconded, 


bill. : 
My colleague [Mr. Pork] says he hopes the appropria- 


The Judictary.—- Public Documents.--Indian Treaties. 
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ierefore, now move the pre- 


Mr. PETTIS asked for the yeas and nays; but they 


tion for the surveys will be stricken out—I hope it will | were refused. 


not. He says he has been a supporter of the present ad-| 
ministration, and that he still supports it. I was also a} 
supporter of this administration after it came into power, | 


Mr. STERIGERE moved that the resolution lie on the 
table. Negatived. 
The previous question was then carried, and the ques- 


and until the Chief Magistrate changed the principles | tion being put on the adoption of the resolution, it was de- 


which he professed before his election. , 
those principles, I quit him. IT amyet a Jackson man in| 
principles, but not in name. The name is nothit eee 
support those principles, but not men. I shall insist upon | 
it that Lam still a Jackson man, but General Jackson ts not; | 
he has become a Van Buren man. 1 hope the motion to} 
recommit will not prevail. 

The motion to recommit was lost—yeas 62, nays 107. 

Mr. POLK then moved to strike out the appropriation | 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for surveys, and argued at | 
some length against the appropriation. Mr. BUCHANAN | 
and Mr. CROCKETT advocated the appropriation, and 


the question being taken on striking it out, it was nega-| 


tived by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Barnwell, James Blair, Bockee, Bouldin, | 
Brodhead, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, Chandler, 
Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, Craig, Crocheron, Da-| 
venport, Desha, De Witt, Draper, Drayton, Earll, Find-| 


lay, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Holland, | 


Hoffman, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, Lea, Lent, Lewis, 
Loyall, Lumpkin, Magee, Thos. Maxwell, McCoy, McIn- 


Roane, Sanford, Aug. If. Shepperd, Shields, Speight, 
‘Yaliaferro, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, Tucker, Camp. 
P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams. —66. 
NAYS.-—Messrs. Armstrong, Arnold, Bartley, Bates, 
Baylor, Beekman, John Blair, Boon, Brown, Buchanan, 
urges, Butman, Cahoon, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Cole- 
man, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Crane, Crawford, 
Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, John Davis, Deber- 
rv, Denny, Doddridge, Dudley, Duncan, Eager, Ells- 
worth, G:orge Evans, Joshua Evans, Horace Everett, 
Finch, Ford, Forward, Gilmore, Grennell, Gurley, Haw- 
kins, Hemphill, Hodge 


Johns, Richard M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, 
Leavitt, L Letcher, Lyon, Martindale, Lewis 
Maxwell, McCreery, McDuffie, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, 
Muhlenberg, Pearce, Pierson, Ramsey, Randoiph, Reed, 
Richardson, Rose, Russcl, Scott, William B. Shepard, Sill, 


Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spencer, Sprigg, Stan- 
| 
f 


compte, 
i 


very, Standefer, Sterigere, Henry R. Storrs, William L. 





"bh? 
homson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vin- 
ton, Washi 
Y mcey, Young —-109. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
rea ling; und 


"y 


The House adjourned. 
Fripay, Fenrvary 25. 
THE JUDICIARY. 
The House took up the resolution of Mr. C. P. Wurre, 
proposing to print six thousand additional copies of the 
ts proand con of the Judiciary committee, on the 
iety of repeal.ng the twenty-fifth section of the judi- 


aie 
t of 1 ) 





Mr. FOSTER resumed the floor in favor of the repeal, 
and spoke halfan hour in conclusion of his remarks; when 
Mr. EV A} 
now no lo said that those who coincided with the 
report of the majority of the committee, had not had full 


1 
opporti 
PPOorur 


tire, Nuckolls, Patton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Renchier, | 


s, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Hunt-! 
ington, thrie, Thomas Irwin, William W. Irvin, Isacks, | 
\this Government to purchase 


in their removal. 


ngton, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wilson, | 


iS, of Maine, rose, and observed that it could} 


When he quitted | cided in the affirmative—yeas 140, nays 32, 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
On motion of Mr. EVERETT, of Mass., the rule was 
suspended, (two-thirds coycurring,) for the purpose of 
taking up the bill laid on the table yesterday, to authorize 


|a subscription to Gales and Seaton’s compilation of the do- 


cuments of Congress prior to the burning of the capitol; 
and the bill was then taken up—94 to 76. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the bill, and Mr. CHILTON 
advocated it. 

Mr. CONDICT then moved the previous question, and 
the motion was seconded, and carried by yeas and nays— 
87 to 82. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved a call of the House, but the mo- 
tion was negatived. 

The question was then put on engrossing the bill fora 
third reading, and carried by yeas and nays—93 to 92. 

INDIAN TREATIES. 

The House then went into committee, Mr. Potx in the 
chair, on sundry appropriation bills. The first taken up 
was the bill for carrying into effect certain Indian treaties. 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved to insert an appropriation of 
eighty thousand dollars for carrying into effect the Choc- 
taw treaty recently ratified by the Senate. He moved 


|the amendment by direction of the Committee of Ways 


and Means, and not because he felt any necessity for it 
himself. , 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said he regretted not 
to see the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs in 
his place. In this dark sea he thought the House had a 
right to know from the pilot by what course, or what star, 
it was sailing. If the Inchansare the citizens of the States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the States, as contended 
for, he would thank any disciple of the school of strict 
construction, or of any other, to show the authority of 
their land, to remove 
or educate them as proposed. Mr. B. said some of his 
constituents wished to sell their lands, and would be very 
thankful if the Government would buy them out and aid 
If the Indians are in fact independent 
nations or tribes, as he supposed they were, then no dif- 


| ficulty appears in the case; but if they are citizens of the 
Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Test, | 


States, and subject to the jurisdiction of the States, he saw 
no power in the Government to interfere. The policy 
seems to be, to consider them as independent for all pur- 


| poses beneficial to us, and as citizens for all purposés pre- 
judicial to them. 
| would favor the House with their views upon this obscure 


He hoped some one of the committee 


subject, that its course might be uniform. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said that he did not intend at that late 
| hour (being 10 o’clock P. M.) to make an Indian speech, 
No, sir, said Mr. L., [have more respect for mysel*’, and 
for the House, than to consume a moment of time, that 
may not be demanded in reply to the gentleman who had 
preceded him in this debate. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
who proposed this amendment, had informed the House 
jthat the sum specified was necessary to meet the stipula- 
tions contained in the Choctaw treaty. 

We, said Mr. L., not only have the gentleman’s word 
for it, but the President of the United States has sent the 
jtreaty itself to the House, that every gentleman may ex- 
lamine it for himself; and he who will take the trouble to 





. . . . ' : 1 . 
ity for discussing the question and advocating/do so, will not only find that the gross sum of eighty thou- 
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sand dollars is required, tout he willsee the guar Se an care | | Georgia ans were not the t true friends and ieeedone fthe 
of true friendship manifested to these sons of the forest, | Indians, they would be entirely indifferent upon the sul- 
in the various items wh’ch make that gross amount. | ject of this appropriation. The provisions of the ms 
He will see provisions made for schools, cliurches, the| bill of the last session provides all the requisite mea for : 
mechanic arts, and for furnishing these people with cattle, | the remoy al of the Indians. But, by the late treaty ith 
to graze and roam and mi ultiply in the beautiful natural | the Choctaws, further stipulations have been entered 
meadows of their new Western home. | highly important to the interest of the Indians. The S¢ 
Sir, said Mr. L., | must e xpress some surprise, with all|ate have ratified that treaty. The appropriation of tle 
my respect for the honorable c! hairman of the Commi ittee money is now asked of this House—and with astonishnx 
of Ways and Means, (Mc. McDcrriz,} at the view which| we see the whole of the political missionaries place them 
he has taken of this su! dject. He tells you that he pro-|selv es in the most hostile attitude to the interest of their 
pos sed this amendment, rather as a p: erform mee of a duty|red brethren and beloved allies, the Indians, who hay 
which devoly ed on him from the position which he occ | $0 often been pathetically wept over by their pretended 
pies as a member of this House, than from a belief that the | friends in different sections of this Union. 
appropriation is necessary to carry the treaty into effect.| Since the commencement of the present session of € 
He has arri ived at the conclusion that the bill of the] last | gress, have we not seen the proceedings of the Li 
session providing for the emigration of the Indians affords |ture of the State of Massachusetts assuming the prer 
to the Executive the necessary funds to comply wi ith the | tive of s itting in judgment upon heathen affairs in 








stipulations of the Choctaw treaty , and conseqt rently thatjral. The ey have modestly denounced General Jackson 
the appropriation of eighty thousand dollars is unneces- | and Gece a. They have instructed their Senators and 
sary. Mr. L. said he must beg leave to differ with the | Representatives in c ongres to use their influence to) 

honorable gentleman; he [Mr. L.] concurred with the | | fy the supposed wrongs of the Presidentand Georg’a, which 


President of the U: nited Stat es, in the construction which | | they have been deemed guilty of, in what the Legis! 
he had placed upon the Indian bill ofthe last session. No-| lof Massachusetts considers violations of Indian righ i 
thing in that bill could be found to authorize the bit ilding |sovereignty. Their Representatives here (Messrs. Baris 
of school. houses, churches, and the purchas e of c: ittle, las nd Everett] have faithfully obeyed their instructions. 
= other items contained in the treaty,) for the Indians | And how have they done it? By making speeches on 
ho might emigrate from the east to the west of the Mis-| matters and things in general, relating to } Indian affairs? 
sissippi. | By attempting to wrest trom the President of the United 
The President of the United States, and his political | States his official prerogative and discretion in the m 
pos 1s who coine‘de in his views on the subject of Indian |of the payment of Indian annuities, and making him 
emigration, are not only the professed friends of the red |servient to the power of President ‘Ross and his North 
man, but they are friends in reality; they are disposed t yjallies? By withholding the means of complying with tr 
prove their faith by their works; they not only w ish to re-/ stip lations? And b y endeavoring to provoke Georgix 
move the Indians from the States, but they are anxiously \3 nd her public functionaries to acts of indiscretion? 11 
disposed to better their condition, and, if possible, e levate | plan of our opponents, said Mr. L., is obvious. With 
their character, and add to the comfort and welfare of|their professions of devotion to the interest of the Indians, 
these perishing remnants of the aboriginal race of this vast |their conduct proves they care nothing about t them, fur- 
continent. Every consideration of justice, magnanimity, |ther than to use them as a pretext to irritate, agitute, an 
and enlightened poli cy, connected with the pi resent and |goad on the South to acts of indiscretion. To weak 
future history of our republic, demands at our hands a libe- | the bonds of the Union, by causing the Southera Statcs 
ral policy towards the Indians. On subjects relating to|to commit hasty acts of imp srudence, that may palliat 
the disbursement of publi ic money to promote the interest |plead an apology for the designs and measures of ti 
of the Ind‘ans, we should not hesitate to be liberal. In Nortl ly mn days that have gone by. I trust that my belov- 
the present case every expenditure contemplated will not led South will not be hurried onto a any act of indi scretio 
only be reimbursed to the treasury, from the proceeds of | Phat we may not suffer our affections to be alienated from 
the lands acquired from the Choctaws, but avery consile- the people of, any portion of this Union by the various 
rable surplus will arise from that source. The friends of | PTOvocations o} f those who are engaged in the unholy works 
emigration stand pre-eminent in liberality to the Indians. of discord and distraction. I have neither time nor d 
The enemies of this pelicy, predigal in public expendi- j sition, said Mr. ne to notice all the absurdities of our 
tures generally, are great economists touching all appro- | ponents. I must draw to a close, by ee ae our Oo} 
priati ons relating to the comfort, improveyneit, and pros- | ponents to cast the beam out of their own eye, before Urey 
perity of the Indians. itempt to mec ddle with the mote in the eye of others 
But, if the destiny of heaven does not forbid it, Presi-| ” Sit, suid Mr. L., the people of Massachusctts, ha 
dent J..ckson, and his friends who co-operate with him, long since destroyed and consumed their own Jnd 
will evince to the world, that, notwithstanding the obsta- | their own way, without molestation from any body, | 
cles thrown in their way by their opponents, they have | would advise them not to interfere longer with the $ 
been successfully engaged in a work founded in wis |¢?n States in the efforts which they are making to 
dom, benevolence, and christian philanthropy. Mr. L. | their Indians. 






ans, WW 


eaid he would now call upon his Massachusetts opponents, G orgia understands her constitutional rights, and she 
{ Messrs. Bates and Everetr,] as well as all their co- will preserve them. ‘*No new State shalibe formed out 
workers, to prove the sincerity of their professed friend- of any part of any State, or parts of States, of this Union, 


ship to the Indians, by their votes. The case presented, | ¥ .thout the consent of the Legislatures of the States con 
suid Mr. L., is simply this: will you leave the Indians in cerned, as well as the Congress of the United States.” 


their new Western homes—naked and destitute? Or will Congress has no constitutional power to prejudice th 
ou provide for their comfort instruction and benefit, ac-/C!aums of any State of this Union to its territorial rights of 
’ , ’ i d ¢ tea ‘ ; ? 
corc ling r to the sti yulations of the treaty? } keg pee Moreover, it is the imperative constitutional 
' 


The President and his friends have a thousand times! duty of the United States to protect each and every State 
been falsely accused of entertaining unkind and oj ppres- of the Union, not only from invasion, but from domest.c 
sive views towards the Indians, as disregarding their int 
rest, and only desiring their removal, from selfisa and im- | 
moral considerations. jtage others, retained by the people. 

Now, sir, said Mr. L., if President Jackson and the) of! tie constitution. 








tain rights ‘shail not be construed to deny or dispa 
7 Ninth amendinent 


nte-; Violence, Again: The enumeration, in the const. tuto: , f 


MNO a. 


ae 
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Again, tenth amendment of the constitution: ‘‘ The} destroying, or removing live oak and other timber, or trees 
powers not delegated to the United States by the consti-| reserved for naval purposes; which bill having been twice 
tution, nor prohibited to it by the States, are reserved to| read, Mr. H. moved that it be ordered to be engrossed, and 
the States respectively, or the people.” read a third time to-morrow. 

Eleventh amendment: ** The jurisdictional power of} Mr. WILDE had the preservation of this invaluable 
the United States shall not be construed to extend to any| timber much at heart, and doubted the expediency of the 
suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against} course recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, in 
any of the United States, or by citizens or subjects of any | relation to it. He hoped this bill was not in accordance 
foreign State.” with the suggestion of the Secretary, and that it was not 
Sir, said Mr. L., my State is amply and fully cadeail the precursor of an intention to abandon the artificial cul- 
in all her acts, deeds, and doctrines upon the various In-| tivation and protection of the live oak timber. 
dian subjects—by the plain letter and obvious spiritof the} | Mr. HOFFMAN replied distinctly that it was not; but 
constitution of the United States—and I have taken a so-| that it was the intention of the Government to continue 
lemn oath to support that instrument. the protection and cultivation of the timber. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, desired to know whether| The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
the treaty was before the House. It was unprecedented| reading. 
to vote an appropriation to carry a treaty into effect be- DUTY ON SUGAR. 
fore the President communicated a copy of itto the House.|. The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
No such communication, he was informed, had been made, | moved by Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, on the 11th January 
and he was, therefore, opposed to the amendment. | last, to reduce the duty on sugar. ; 
Mr. DW IGH I was not solicitous about the amendment,| Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, rose, and addressed the 
but he stated that his object was embraced in the general} House as follows: 
appropriation of five hundred thousand dollars last year:but| fe said it appeared to him that the situation in which he 
that appropriation had not been touched; it remained in the! was placed was a very unfortunate one; and misfortune 
treasury, and would go to the surplus fund, and it was ne-| would sometimes impel a mantodo what he would other- 
cessary to make a new appropriation for this object, if it| wise abstain from. 
was to be eiffected. 





Cee: 9 elie | An interest of vital importance to the people of the 
Mr. McDUFFIE observed he was indifferent about the} state from whence I come, said Mr. W.--and, | think, no 


fate of the amendment in committee. He had offered it} Jegs important to the people who abide in every other 
now, that he might be able to offer it in the House when a} State -—has been directly assaulted. 
copy of the treaty should be received. 
Th - . . i 
Ihe amendment was then rejected without a count. | 


' The gentle man who 
had the honor of leading the van in that attack, has made 
a number of statements, and has ushered them to the 
world in the semblance of facts. 1, however, am unable 
_ , | to accredit them in that capacity. But, at all events, they 

The committee took up the bill making appropriations) are asseverations made, or purporting to be made, on the 
for certain harbors, and providing for certain surveys. | floor of Congress, and they ought either to be admitted 
, LEA moved to increase the appropriation for the} if found to be correct, or contravened if a doubt be raised 
improvement of the Tennessee river from five hundred to/ as to their accuracy. The honorable mover had a right 
five thousand dollars, and to include the branches of that! to say what he did, and to say it at the time he did. It 
r.ver; which was agreed to. . . 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ed was a franchise belonging to him, as the introducer of the 
Mr. HAWKINS, of New York, moved an appropriation | measure. After he had concluded his oration, and had 
of five thousand dollars for removing the bar from the} been supported by a speech from another quarter, the 
mouth of Black river, on Lake Ontario; which amendment} duty fell to me—thoueh manv other eentlemen would 
Mr. HOWARD opposed, and Mr. HAWKINS explained have been infinitely more competent to t! » task--to make 
and earnestly advocated, and it was agreed to. some reply, if any were re quir 1; not, however, to an- 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, moved an appropriation| swer at that time, because the finger of the dial was just 


i AL oA 
of five t rousand dollars to remove certain shoals below] approaching the point which must bid the altercation ter- 
Washington, in North Carolina; but avowed that he could| minate for that day. The circumstance has been so stated 
not vote for it himself, yet hoped that those who had|in the newspapers; and the people where we live must be 
no constitutio val scruples on the subject of such appro-| looking, with some curiosity, to see whether we have 
priations would agree to it. The amendment was rejected. | thought it worth while to denegate, or have quietly made 
. ; . eR ° ry ~ . . . o 7. ; a or : ' ; 
On motion of Mr. SWIF T, an appropriation of five hun-| up our minds to acquiesce in those facts of the gentleman’s 
dred dollars was inserted for deepening the channel be-| invention, in which they must think, with ourselves, that 
; e . . ° . . . 
tween Hero, on Lake Champlain. he is blest with a most wonderful facility. It does 


Messrs. BOONE, RICHARDSON, and LECOMPTE| seem hard that such a s¢ quence 


> . . . of rhaps 
made unsuccessful attempts to get appropriations for par-| suffered to ‘go abroad throu 
| 





ticular objects. | avowed object for which they we 


Che “ peat e next took up, In succession, the light- opportunity being afforded to examine their infallil 
house bill, and the bill making an appropriation of one] at the source from whence they emanated. Yet her 











i ave 
Svs saciliniteah iM ladenseeetecl Ratti Mita aie i 5 dclibiat willl ic : * 4) ' s 
hundre | thousand dollars for a custom-house in the city of} we been met, and precluded by the rule of the House 
New York; which having gone through, which sets apart but one hour a dav for the co lerat »f 
The committee rose, and reported all the bills to the} the su ject, together witha great variety of other t! rg 
ee a | . . . : rae aes ae 
House; and then | which constantly supersede and take p1 lence over it 
Ihe House adjourned. I have been waiting in perfect r 1 for the na- 
—_—- tural order: yet, during all this period of expectation, but 
Satrurpay, Feprvary 26. one opportunity has presente ditself, a that was, on one 
re - r . orninge. he or ) sar yry ‘ | e ¢ hie 
LIVE OAK IN FLORIDA. MOTENGs SES peor space of somethin a ee 
nutes by the clock; and even thent HH was not rea- 
Mr. HOFFMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, | dy for the discussion. Sut if we had 1 vy, and 
to which was referred the letter of the Secretary of the} had been furnished with the doc were 
Navy if t 7th of Jas Py 1 he hiec t re oak artirre e ] his ° } } } } ] 
Navy, of the 7th of January, upon the subject of live oak} waiting, and which were deemed » “nd with- 
t.mber in Florida, made a report thereon, accompanied by! out which, of a sure ty, I could _not ave proceeded with 
7 YY saci a a me ~ > ol ° ht . 2 ¢ . . . 
abdi to provide for the punishment of offences in ¢ utting, | any kid of propriety, ‘t would har t kery 







































































































































H. or R. 7 
to take up a subject of so = week magnitude, to be then 
laid aside to make room for other matters of minor con- 
sequence. 
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leled labor and priv ration has succeded i in ‘reclaiming from 
|its once superincumbent waste of water; and has tran 

| formed it intoa — and busy mart, where the active an d 
The resolution has at last come up in its regular turn:| the enterprising o 











Q° 
Oy OO 





he fellow-citizens of every gentlema; 


and what portion of time is now allotted to it?) Why, sir,|on this floor daily and hourly resort, to garner up and ‘ 


a considerable portion of the hour is already flown, and| 
its remaining moments are fast ebbing during the allusion. | 


iW 


carry home stores of hoarded wealth, i in return for the 
various products, whether of agriculture or manufacture, 


There are but four days after this remaining of this ses-| of the several countries where they reside. 


sion, and, even of these four, one is assigned to the con- 
sideration of petitions; and if we continue to adhere ri-| 
gidly to the hourrule, i see no chance worth talking about, | 
for any response from our side of the House. 

The subject-matter of the resolution, like all matters of| 
political economy, is complex in its nature, involving a| 
great multiplicity of topics, which, indeed, I have no pre-| 
tension to be able to su; vorest, much less to treat in a fitting | 
manner. Yet it would be gratifyi ing to me, in the attempt} 
which it is my duty to make, to have some little more lati-| 
tude than the rule allows. I am aware that it requires | 
some effort of boldness to ask any departure from rule, 
at this late hour of the session, when so much important | 
matt T is pr essi ng on the time and attention of Congress; 
and itis with entire deference to the views and feelings of 
every gentleman, that I make the request, which nothing | 
but a strong sense of duty prompts me to: it is for a brief} 
suspension of the rule. 

[The question on suspending the rule for an hour was 
put, and carried by a majority of more than two-thirds. 
Mr. W. then continued:] 

I am sorry, very sorry, said Mr. W., thata conjuncture | 
should have presented itself, to make it needful for any 
one from the country where I live to say any thing that 
may at all connect itself with this much vexed subject of| 
protecting duties. Whatever may be the merits or de-| 
merits of the tariff policy; whether its operation has been | 
a beneficial one, as [ think it has, to the nation at large, 
or an injurious one, as some wiser men than] am seem to 
opine--in short, w hether it has proved a national blessing 
ora national curse—as its apologists and its revilers al- 
ternately contend—We (I speak in the name of those who 
sendme) have beguiled ourselves with the belicf that the 
duty contemplated by this resolution was, from its very 
nature, and from all its concomitant circumstances, en-| 
tirely foreign to that long agitated controversy. 

Looking back for its origin to a former ce ntury—ce oeval 
almost, in its existence, wi ith the very Government under 
which we live—h wing grown up, as it has, with the} 
growth of the country, and interwoven itself, as it must 
have done, with all its political economy, as well as with 
the individual and domestic economy of every man and 
every woman in it—claiming no identity in point of dat 
with either of the far-famed tariff acts of 1824 or 1828. 
which have become so offensive to the sensibilities of ren- 
tlemen, and against which alone their professed hostilities 
have been hitherto directed; transcendently lucrative, 
valuable, and important, as we know the interest which 
has grown up und r it to be to all, and less so to ourselves 
than to the people of every other portion and fractional 
subdivision . this nation—deeply imbued with all thes 
impressions, we have been so far the victims of creé dulity, 
as to hope that it the elements of that strife might rage and 
fret themselves to death, without ever reaching us, in the 
seclusion of our distant, peaceful, unobtrusive 

al pur suits. 

The uniform course of the State, through its represen- 
tation on the floor, has been such, one would think, as to 
mitigate, if any thing could assuage, that reckless zeal, 
ia ma now press onward, regardless of sate 
— , to the utter annihilation of the little doubtful 
prosperity we have enjoyed; which would fain break down 
even unto the very dykes of the Mississippi, and turn the 
old flood loose, to revel once more over an extent of 
fertile a century of unparal- 


irricultu- 


e country, which nothing but 


|would rather you did your work thoroughly than by) 


j they are | 


‘their utmost solicitude 


‘Yo dry up these sources of national and individu: 1 
wealth, and to convert our shores, now decked with cost. 
ly manufacturing establishments, into idle SS 3, isthe 
object. It must be the patriotic wish of gentlemen; and 
if it be not the object, then let me tell them, it inevita- 
| bly would be the effect of the measure, supposing it carri: 
‘into fulfilment. I speak it in the utmost seriousness, 
| when I declare my belief, in which I am confirmed by the 
opinion of every intelligent man where I live, that it you 
abolish this duty, you make the banks of the Mississippi « 
wilderness; and, so far as my individual option gocs, | 


nate 


halves. Gentlemen may talk about modification, from the 
| gratuitous supposition that men who are doing so astonis! 
ingly, may well bear a reduction. ‘They may romance as 
much as they please about eight or ten hogsheads t 
the acre, or to the hand, whichever way they choose to 


ed 


|have it: I say, that if you touch the duty, by that fatal 


contact you in all probabili ty sink fifty millions of the na 


|tion’s capital, and transfer at once to the foreigner 
|five or six millions which its employment now produ 


to the people of the United States, and in which they al! 


ifull nigh, come in for equal shares. And, rather than 


have you lay a violating hand on any partof the ark of 
covenant, I would invite you to do at once the ultimatu 
of your destructiveness, and strike every vestige of 
trom the page of your statute book. 

I made some allusion to the line of conduct held by th 
State in relation to these matters. Sir, whether our 
course be characterized by wisdom or by folly, I do: 
stand here to discuss. But there is one fact 1 may be p 
mitted to remind gentlemen of, which is this—that th 
said tariff laws, be they right or wrong, against wh 
leased to take so much umbrage, are in no wis 
indebted to us for their being: it was no auxiliary hand 
ours that helped to call them into existence. Look 
back through the records of your parliamentary pro- 
| ceeding, and, if I be not mightily mistaken, you will 

variably find the voices of our representation on the 
negative side of all questions fur the increase of duties, 
with the sole exception, perhaps, of the act of 18it 
whereby the duty now in question was created, and t 
which I have heard it stated, sometimes tauntingly, that 
some of them were induced to vote. And what of that 
Why, sir, in so doing, they acted conjunctly, and 

hand in hand, with all the principal members and cory- 
phi of these very States who now, forsooth, find it mect 
to ring the alarum bells—at what? At a most important 
national interest, now grown hoary, and, one would aln 
think, prescriptive, by time, and which was deemed by 
their best public men, in 1816, to be an object deserving 
and regard; an interest, too, whici 
has since produced to gentlemen, and to every man who ha 
had a hand in sending them here, benefits more subst 
tial and material than any thing their law makers of that 
day could have anticipated—ay, far transcending all the) 
could have dreamed, in their moments of warmest asp r 
tion fur the future sticcess and prosperity of their coun 

But, sir, lam running forward of what [ was going to 


. 


say in reference to the conduct of the State touching 


these said tariff questions. Returning to that point, Tsay, 
that throughout the whole course of our natienal legisla- 
tive history, up tothe act of 1828 inclusively, whatever 
little weight our re er may have had in the coun- 


cils of the country, has always, or generally, gone in op- 





| 
, 
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position to proposals for the increase of duties. And how 
do we, their successors, now act? Why, we, in pursuance 
of the dictates of our own mind, and in compliance with 
the expressed legislative will of--I will not say our coun- 
try—but I say that, in obedience to our own judgments, 
and to the expressed opinion of the Legislature of our 
State, we now freely give our votes for the maintenance 
of enactments which our predecessors may not, perhaps, 
have supported on their passage. Nor am I at all aware 


Sugar. [H. or R. 





It is not my intention, nor is this the proper time, to go 
into any elaborate enumeration of particulars, yet I must 
be allowed, as connected with this subject, merely to cite 
one or two items by way of illustration. I will take, for 
instance, the article of cotton bagging, which is one of 
those things on which we of—where do we live? I hear 
persons talk of a hither and a further West—so also, in 
appearance, must we duplicate the other cardinal points— 
on which we of the further Australia are taxed and op- 


that the fact implies any fickleness of purpose, or any |pressed, if taxation and oppression there be in it, to the 
vascillation of sentiment or policy. I apprehend you full extent as much as our neighbors of the South are. 
would find us as slow now, as you found them then, in| Well, sir, this necessary article, which, before the tariff of 
yielding our assent to any projected scheme of augmenta-|’28, cost us twenty-six or twenty-seven cents a yard from 


tion, however useful or expedient we might deem it. This, 
however, is but surmise of mine, and on that point, of 
course, we must beg leave to reserve to ourselves the 
right of decision. But, sir, to impose duties is one 
thing, and to take off duties is another and an awfully 
different thing. It is one thing to hold out your induce- 
ments to industry and capital, and it is another and a very 
distinct thing, ** by one fell swoop” of your legislative be- 
som, to sweep from the face of the earth millions of in- 
dustry and capital, which, by your national faith, tacitly 
plighted——-unless you are ready to repudiate all idea of 
faith in a Government like ours—by your nation’s faith 
pledged, and religiously observed, too, for a tract of time 
—say twenty-seven years, for such is about the period of 
its application to us--you have called forth and lured into 
the fair field of honest enterprise and successful competi- 
tion. 

These are, in part, the motives on which our conduct 
proceeds; and I challenge the casuistry of gentlemen on 
this floor, and I invite the sober sense and equitable feel- 
ing of the American people, wherever found, to gainsay 
them if they can. Yes, I would appeal from the bicker- 
ing jealousies of this heated, inflammatory atmosphere, to 
the hearts and to the heads of the people of the United 
States, and to none quicker than to those who live in Geor- 
gia and Virginia. 

But, sir, the motives I have mentioned do not constitute 
our sole and only spring of conduct. While we acknow- 
ledge some regard for the interests of persons dwelling 
in other portions of the country, from the conviction that 
their prosperity is our prosperity; while we are even so 
unfashionable as to own some deference for that precept 
ofthe moral law which forbids us wantonly to destroy or 
to injure our fellows, we have other more immediate, pal- 
pable, and material governing considerations. 

When those much abused tariff acts were in the chry- 
salis state, we did not precisely understand how they were 


to operate. They were represented to us in the ight of| 


** experiments.”” The system cognomened ‘* American,’ 


seemed likely to lead us on ** through new scenes of un-| 
tried being,’’ and, as was natural tomen on the verge of 


an important step, we paused to soliloquize. But, sir, 
the experiment has since been tried before our eyes; and 
we think we have witnessed its success. We have seen 


it realize, or tending rapidly to realize, almost all that was | 


Europe, we now get from our American tax-masters for 
sixteen or seventeen cents. There isa clear fall of ten 
‘cents in the yard. 

Iron, of which we consume so much, more, perhaps, 
ithan any two of the States, which enters so immensely into 
ithe process of manipulation and manufacture of sugar, and 

which also is one of those things against which the ejacula- 
itions in our neighborhood are so loud and enduring. Well, 

sir, this indispensable convenience has fallen in as great, 

or a greater, proportion than the cotton bagging. Eva- 

porating kettles, of a much better metal, which offer an 

\infinitely more effectual resistance to the intense heat of 
lour furnaces, we now get of domestic cast, for twenty- 

'five or thirty-five per cent. less than we paid for them 

before the tariff of °28. Sugar mills, I mean mills with 

the large iron cylinders, for expression, and steam en- 

igines, now cost us about one-half what we paid for them 

'three or four years ago. And, sir, not only do we get 
these things, but we get them abundantly. Whilom, 

jand the supply was extremely precarious, owing to the 
}three thousand miles of ocean that flowed between us and 
ithe countries from whence we derived them: now, assort- 
iments of the implements from the Atlantic seaboard and 
ifrom the Western States are cumulated at every village 
and hamlet along our coast, to be obtained by the farmer 
}on the most advantageous and accommodating terms. 

| But, sir, this is not all. While we are drudging at the 
mill, or watching by the midnight oil the ebullition of the 
|kettle, we must have raiment; accordingly, there are the 
domestic cottons for clothing to ourselves and laborers, 
|which cost us something more than zero. Coarse wool- 
‘len cloths have been constantly declining in price, and im- 
| proving in texture, for the last four or five years: and yet 
\the most important considerations remain still untold. By 
consuming, as we do, the productions of all the other 
| States, they are enabled to become the purchasers of our 
| sugars—and the raw material of our cotton generally finds 
jits best price in the American market; a market which is 
|exclusively our own, in which we, the cotton-growers of 
the United States, are the monopolists, or rather the mono- 
vendists, where neitherthe Pacha of Egypt, with his hun- 
|dred thousand serfs, nor the starving rice-eating millions 
of India, are permitted to interfere, and compete, and 
| knock down to the dust the value of our staple. 

Now, if this be taxation and oppression, then I say, tax- 





predicted of it, at the time, by its friends, and conse-}ation and oppression for me: only let us define the terms, 
quently falsify, or rather agreeably disappoint, the sinister |in order to understand each other, and avoid confusion of 


vaticinations of its foes. Its immediate effect, with us, 


ideas. I see no insuperable objection, if gentlemen insist 


has been to give us almost every article of primary neces-|on it, why the nomenclature of things should not be chang- 
sity of a much better quality, and at an infinitely reduced|ed, provided only that those who use the vocabulary would 
price. By quickening internal commerce, and awaken-| mutually agree onthe mutation. 

ing into exercise the latent capabilitics of American in-| 1 have thought it might not be improper to offer a few 
genuity, it has developed to the nation new sources of| general observations on the system of which the object 
wealth, strength, and prosperity, to which it was before a| looked to by this resolution forms a part. I will now en- 


stranger. By opening new markets, and creating ee under favor of the House, to narrow in the circle 


demands, and by promoting a rapid interchange of com- 


of my remarks, so as to make them more immediately ap- 


modities between different sections, it has multiplied in-| plicable to the subject under consideration. 

dustry and employmert, and has thus brought an increas-| The culture of the sugar cane in Louisiana appears to 
os . « a c i 7. « : > 

ed ratio of virtue and happiness to the great mass of the | me to present three principal aspects under which it de- 


people. 


serves to be considered. ‘Ihe first relates to the extraor- 
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dinary profits supposed to be realized by those who are 
engaged in it. This I regard as a topic of most perfect 
futility, yet it is one which it has pleased gentlemen to start 
for the want ofa better. The second applies to the influ- 
ence it has had on the supply and the price of the article 
to the whole people of the United States. The third, and 
most important, involves the inquiry as to the extensive 
market it has created for the productions of every State in 
the Union. Iwill endeavor, if I have time, to say some- 
thing on each of these separate heads. 

In approaching the subject of our supposed inordinate 
profits, it seems to me not inopportune to notice, at once, 
some of the statistics for which we are indebted to the lu- 
cubrations of the gentleman from Georgia. I would not 
think of following him through all the minutiz of the lore 
with which he has thought fit to store his memory or his 
tablets for the occasion, but would merely advert, hastily, 
to such things as appear to me useful to the end of the in- 
guiry. In undertaking this task, my vocation must be a 
mixture of pleasure and of pain; pleasure, in having it in 
my power to agree with the gentleman in some respects; 
pain, in being compelled to differ from any of the dogmas 
of his belief on this or any other subject, as indeed the 
points on which our opinions are irreconcilably discre- 
pant are chiefly such as he chooses to derive from gratui- 
tous inference, or, what is far worse, from the tongue or 
trump of that abominable terrifier of nations, that lying 
plague—common rumor. What are the precise data we 
gather from him? Why, he informs us that, in 1803, the 
condiment sold in Philadelphia for twelve and a half cents 
apound. That | do notdeny. I know that about that time, 
both before and after, it frequently sold for that much, 
and oftentimes for much more. . He says that, in after 
years, the price declined in Europe, and here in the Unit- 
ed States. I know that, too; and there, I contend, our 
influence began to be felt. He has ascertained that the 
price of it at New Orleans now ranges from five to five 
and a half cents--take the average, or price current, five 
and a quarter cents—and that the quantity produced 
there is estimated for the past year at one hundred thou- 
sand hogsheads, equal to one hundred millions of pounds. 
My information in this respect does not differ materially 
from that of the gentleman; and I say it is a splendid re- 
sult, and is, of itself, quite sufficient to enlist in its behalf 
the intelligent sympathies of the people of this country, 
and even to propitiate the most sordid, selfish feeling— 
if such alone must govern Americans-—of every one. 

The gentleman also says that sugar has been bought in 
the West Indies, during the last vear, at four cents a 
pound; and Iam willing, for the present, to put the argu- 
ment on that ground, reserving the point for some future 
consideration. 

I will here take occasion to offer my acknowledgments 
to the gentleman for all the facts, properly so called, 
which he has adduced. It would have been my duty to 
search them out, if he had not done it; and I have no doubt 
he has taken them from the State papers of the day, or 
consulted chronicles on which he relies. 

But here it grieves me to say, the harmony and good 
understanding between his opinions and mine must end. 


Why, the gentleman must have discovered for our bene. 
fit that grand arcanum, supposed to exist in nature, but 
for which the dreaming alchymist has sought in vain since 
the birth of time. A very Midas! he but touches us, an 
lo! we stand confessed, in form and pressure, as solid 
masses of the shining dross. He shows, by calculation, 
very satisfactory to himself, I have no doubt, that a sac- 
charine concern in that country yields a nett profit to its 
owner of more than thirty-two per cent. He takes up a 
plantation, which he estimates, with all its paraphernalia, 
its apparatus, its laborers, its horses, its implements, its 
stock of every kind, at fifty thousand dollars; he then 
proceeds to state its account current of profit and loss fo; 
the year, in the most mercantile style of debit and per 
contra; and he brings out, at the end of the year, a nett 
profit of more than twenty thousand dollars to the pro- 
prietor! 

Now this is certainly a handsome little interest on money 
in such hard times as these; and I wonder why some of the 
loose cash that is hawking about these other States at four 
and five per cent. per annum does not flow in that direc- 
tion, and seek to invest itself in sugar plantations. I won- 
der that two-thirds of the people of Louisiana should con- 
tinue to slave for nothing in the culture of cotton, when 
they see their next door neighbors plenishing their barns 
with doubloons. I wonder that the people of the adja 
cent States, who are looking on with every thing requisite 
in hand, do not step over the border and make their for- 
tunes. I marvel that the gentleman himself does not 
mount his Argo, affront the perils of the Florida Stra't, 
and sail up the Mississippi, to pluck the golden fleece. | 
can tell him why he does not. It is because he knows 
very well there is no such prize there. Sir, if the story 
were entitled to a moment’s credence, you would find in 
Georgia alone ten thousand valorous men to start at the 
word, and attempt the enterprise. If but one-half the 
described wealth were to be collected on our shores, we 
should be overrun in less than twelve months by swarms 
more numerous and more greedy of gold than were the 
blue-eyed myriads that rushed from their Germanic fast- 
nesses on the devoted provinces of the Eastern empire. 

Fifty thousand dollars yielding a nett profit of twenty 
thousand dollars ina year! I have no objection—no, not 
the slightest—to the gentleman’s arithmetic. I only wish 
it could lay claim to some portion of that accuracy com- 
monly ascribed to the exact sciences. I sincerely wish, 
for the sake of the gentleman himself, and all his friends 
in Georgia, that it were but half true—ay, that it were 
but true in one-fourth part; and that it has a fourth of 
truth, is what I unhesitatingly deny. Ha! here is a mooted 
point. The gentleman says twenty thousand dollars—I 
say not five. How shall we decide the issue? To what 
umpirage shall we resort? Toa wager? No, that is no 
testoftruth. Yet, perhaps, (who knows?) the gentleman 
from Georgia, or some of his informants, might be willing 
to underwrite the result. May be they would undertake 
to make the achievement sure by the appliance of their 
own skill and craft in the science of tillage; if so, then I 
say to them, Come one, come all, and 1 will pledge my- 


i self, and will furnish a hundred responsible co-obligors on 


Ihave none, no, not the slightest objection to his facts;|}the bond, if required, that they may select any establish- 
but the moment he begins to assume premises, and seeks| ment in the State they please, not worth more than fifty 
to enlighten our intellect by what he has been told, I|thousand dollars; and, in fixing its value, we will estimate 
must be allowed, for the moment, to turn lawyer, and en-|the mere land below what their best lands in Georgia sell 
ter my objection to the admissibility of the hearsay. |for; and they may then assume the entire management 
W th that ingeniousness which marks his life and conver-|and control for any length of time they please—two, three, 
sation, he admits that he has no practical acquaintance |five, or ten years, they guarantying to us the said nett 


with the subject: but he says that a friend, or, perhaps, a 
plural number of friends, have told him how it is—and 
so, with one dash of his pen, and the addition of a given 


| profit of twenty thousand dollars per annum; and if they 


do, that we, on our part, will then guaranty unto them an 


‘annual salary of fifteen thousand dollars a year for their 
! e . 


number of zeros, he showers, nay, he heaps, on our de-|services; yes, and they shall have bed, board, and wash- 
ling besides, and a horse to ride, and a seat in the paro- 


voted heads more gold than was ever dug from the ca- 
verns of Potosi 


chial church to boot. Wasthere ever a fairer offer’? ‘he 
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— 
gentleman says they make nothing in Georgia. Here is 
a chance of fortune with us. Do you come and oversee, 
and ensure to us the nett profit of twe nty thousand dol- 
lars, which you so confidently describe, and we will then 
ensure to you an annual sti ipend of fifteen thousand for 
your pains, and allow you besides the sundry little fran- 
-hises I have mentioned, in order to keep the whole of it 
in your pocket. 
Fifty thousand dollars yielding a clear profit of twenty | 
thousand dollars! 
ebe! Mr. Speaker, one of the most harmless pastimes 
of the money-hoarder is said to consist in the joys of tell-} 
ing his pelf; one of the most innocent pleasures of the 
rich, in reckoning the aggregate of their gains. Now, 
only allow us a moment’s fruition of this kind, and Ict us} 
count. 

According to the best estimates we are enabled to ob- 

tain, our investments in that culture amount to fifty mil- 
lions of capital—ay, sir, to fifty millions of hard- earned 
dollars—not earned, however , by the cultivation of om 
Now for the proportion. if, as the gentleman asse1 
fifty thousand dollars yield a nett profit of twenty thou-| 
sand in one year, how much do the fifty millions yield? 
Work thesum. Why, sir, itis twenty millions of < dollars— 
almost equal to the whole revenue of the United States! 
The budget of your Department of Finance puts down 
the gross revenue of the United States at twenty-two mil- 
lions—I drop fractions. The budget of the gentleman 
from Georgia assigns to one class of planters in a single 
state—a State having but three Representatives on this 
floor—a nett revenue almost equal to the whole gross col- 
lections of your Government, with all its imputed blood-j« 
sucking and vampyrism; notwithstanding its alleged sys- 
tem of taxation and oppression, which, they say, is such 
that the people can no longer bear it. 

Sir, deduct your expense of collection, the salaries to 
your officers of the customs, and the cost of your revenue 
service, which may be about assimilated to our brokers’ 
fees, and then, according to the gentleman’s hypothesis, 
the difference will be but a fraction between the whole 
gross income of the United States and the nett income of|w 
a few planters in Louisiana. And who are they that are 
accumulating such a mountain of the precious metals, as, 
if true, must in a short time crush through the feeble sub- 
stratum of their alluvion, and whelm both it and themselves 
to the depths of the bottomless abyss? Who, I say, are 
they? Why, they are a small portion, numeri ically con- 
sidered, of the agriculturists of a small State! What 
wealthy Nabobs! what bloated Viceroys! what gorgeous 
Indian Rajahs must they be! Pretty attributes these to 
ascribe to a class of men notoriously the most plain, unos- 
tentatious, uncostly, practically repub! can men, in all 
their habits and modes of life, of any in these Uni ited States! 

I do not pretend to deny that there are some men of 
wealth there; there are some every where. I know seve- 
ral myself that have gone from these other States, princi-| 








my 8 from Georgia, and Carolina, and Virginia, and have 


taken their we alth with them, though very few of them 
have much enhfneed their substance by the products of 
the cane. Neither do I deny that there are sundry per- 


ons there who dwell in decent houses, and live as persons |} 
ly circumstanced do in other countries; and even 
they, L contend, do not live, nor are they enabled to live 
in the same style ’ 
equal condition in other States. Sir, I speak of the great 
majority of th se who are engaged in the culture of sugar, 
when I say that they are men who toil and drudge ina 
way that the gentleman has no conception of; for, during 
the period of their harvest, which runs through a portion | 
of the inclement season of winter, they have to labor the} 
livelong night as well as by day; that they are men who, 
for eleven months in the eslendar, go clad in blanket 
coats, and wear domestic trowsers from your looms; that! 
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What immensely rich characters must | 
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they are men who habitually sit down by a deal board 
table to a homely repast of bread and salted fish or meat 
beng from you, to which some, not all, are enabled to 
add the zest of a measure of cheap claret wine, which the 
sultriness of their climate makes an almost indispensable 
requisi ite to existence; while other persons, luxuriating 
beneath the bland influence of milder skie ‘s, are banquet- 
ling on the culled dainties of the earth, and rousing their 
jsated appetites by the costly potations of France and 
Spain, or sit sipping the rich juices of the Fortunate 
islands, in order to discriminate whether the vintage have 
been chi Hed by the too rude visitation of the breeze on 
the northern slopes, © or be dashed by the fine aroma im- 
parted by the southern exposure. Yes, sir, those men 
| who, you say, tax and oppress you, are men who delve 
and feed coarse, to tax and oppress you in reality, but 
\they tax you with ease and with afflue nce, and they op- 
}press you with Champagne, with Sherry, with Madeira. 
| And what do you do the while? Why, you sit gravely 
j ta ilking of their inordinate wealth and luxuriousness, and 
ise lem: nly discussing the propriety of legislative interven- 
tion, to bring them down from their high estate, or, in 
jtailor phrase, to take them a button hole lower. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will appeal to you: is it not amaz- 
ing that any portion of our country, and especially that hit- 
tle nook of it, should even at this day ‘be so illy compre- 
hended, so liable to be misunderstood, even by intelli igent, 
wellinformed Ameriean statesmen? With nothi ng at all of 
romance in its position; without mountain and. without 
mist, though with plenty of rain and hot weather; a plain, 
simple, matter of fact country, of hard work; the most ac- 

cessible in the world, to our friends and yours, from the sea 
as well as from the land, and which is annually visited by 
thousands and tens of thousands, pilgrims to the shrine of 
pleasure or of gain, from every State in this Union! Is 
it not passing strange that such a place should continue to 
be the theme of such wild, improbable, incoherent ima- 
ginings? Why, no, I suppose it is not strange—it would 
seem to be preordained that it should be so. The same 
hallucination has existed for a hundred years or more, and 

ill, I dare say, exist for a hundred yearsto come. A 
similar delusion prevailed in France at avery early period 
of our colonial history. The whole city of Paris was shaken 
by the frenzy. Public de -claimers, then, as now, with 
Law, a visionary enthusiast, or mad schemer, at their head, 
proclaimed that ‘the banks of the Mississippi were the famous 
E] Dorado of which the poet had raved. Its inhabitants 
they depicted as Thomson describes the immates of the 
Castle of Indolence: they all dwelt in sumptuous palaces; 
by night they slept on cushions of softest cider down; 
rv day reclining on damask ottomans, listening to the 
66 ; ascivious windings ef the lute.” 

In this Eden of the new world, they asserted no labor 
was required—men sowed not, neither did they re: Ap; 
wishes were no sooner formed than gratified; every thing 
that could minister to the appetite was scattered in spon- 
lt aneous profusion through the land; every clod sparkled 
i with la APN pathway was strewn with gl tteri ng 
| ingots of silver and of ¢ Id. And, sir, the tale had its 
| prose lytes then, as itseems to have now, and as thines in- 
leredible alw ays will. Hundreds and thousands believed 
tl re story—an d, sir, Whatcame of it! Iteventuated in the 
clebrated Missi ssippi scheme, in which hundreds of de- 
luded victims of both sexes embarked. ‘They came to 
jthe El Dorado, and what did they find? They found 
jdreary coasts and inhospitable shores; primeval forests, 
ldank with noxious vapor; and epreadis ng morasses, rife 
with lethiferous malaria; and, worse tlan all the rest t, 
isqualid misery and gh: astly fam ne staring them inthe face. 
So burst that bubble——but the clo uence of the gentleman 
from Georgia not sedis reminds one of the ideas to 

to which the inflation owed its birth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how are such errors and miscon- 
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ceptions to be obviated’? I know of but one way, and 
that is, by free and frequent intercommunication. That is 
one reason, perhaps, why I have generally, whenever 1 
had a chance, given my vote for the construction of roads. 
I consider it a national benefit~a great national object. 
Whenever any one man is induced to travel beyond the 
narrow limits of his own immediate vicinage, to go to see, 
and visit, and hold communion with his fellow-citizens in 
other portions of the country, he then sees things as they 
are—not ashe has been told they are: he is thereby enabled 
to rectify false pre-impressions, and to heal himself of the 
besetting sin of misguided prejudice. He is sure to re- 
turn home a better philosopher, a better citizen, and a 
better man. 

Instead of giving my vote to abridge the mileage of a 
member of Congress, I would vote to extend it—instead 
of passing bills to make him go in a straight line through 
the air, like some migrating goose that sees a thousand 
miles off the lake in which she soon intends to lave, and, 
springing into ether, wings her way with unerring pinion 
—I would, if possible, make him visit every State in the 
Union, and would pay him for it. He might go zigzag, 
or he might go round; but go he should, if practicable, 
into every one—from a conviction that when he next ap- 
proached these halls, he would come with feelings chas- 
tened and subdued, and in a mood of mind better fitting 
to perform those high functions in which he represents 
the Deity on earth, of making laws for the government 
and happiness of his fellow-men. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a little trait of personal history, 
which most of us have been made to read in the day- 
spring of our time. It relates to a most excellent man 
and wise lawgiver, who was afterwards promoted to a very 
high station in the judiciary. Ido not, just now, recol- 
lect his name, nor is it material to determine, but he held 
sway in Crete. 

This sage lawmaker, harboring in his bosom the wish 
and the design to better the lot of his people, who had 
grown restive, they scarcely knew why, resolved to jour- 
ney into foreign parts, in order to study the polity, and 
examine with his own eyes the condition and resources of 
some other States that were theninhighrenown. Fame, 
with her many tongues, told him of the wealth and splen- 
dor of Egypt—the exuberance of her soil—the grandeur 
and magnificence of her monuments—and her catacombs. 
Thither, said he, willl go. Accordingly, having provid- 
ed the muniments of his voyage, on the appointed day he 
departed for the land of the Nile. He visited Memphis, 
Cairo, and Thebes with her hundred gates; and what did 
he see? Why, with some semblance of external splendor, 
he saw mummies, and he met the seven plagues of 
Egypt. Casting his eyes abroad through the land, he 
beheld a people, with a soil indeed of unbounded fertility, 
yet poor, toil-worn, and depressed themselves, while from 
the horn of plenty they poured abundance into the lap of 
all the surrounding States. 
back to his own country, which he now liked better, and 
found it to be better off than all those of which he had 
heard so much. He applied himself to soothe and compose 
the agitated minds of his people; and, by his precept and 
his example, he led them on to commerce, toagriculture, 
to arts, and to happiness. 

Now, if the gentleman from Georgia would but do the 
same! If he, or any of his friends who think as he does, 
would only vouchsafe to come for a season, and reside 
with us on the Delta of our great father of waters! We 
have some hospitality, and would hail his coming with de- 
light; and would take the pains to investigate the process, 
and scrutinize the account: not the account of his own co- 


gone there, and embarked their all in the business, and 





whom it is now so perfectly natural for the gentleman to 
seek to destroy—for I have the pleasure to count several 
Georgians among the number sae most esteemed and 
valued acquaintances, If he will do this, I will piedge 
myself for a total, radical revolution in his ideas on this 
subject. He will at once perceive that it is not for our. 
selves we distil the sweets—that we are, in fact, but the 
laboring swarms who hive the honey for the ravenous ver. 
min in our neighborhood to plunder; and I feel assured, 
that when he bids us adieu-~-which to us will be a moment 
of sadness—he will exclaim in candor, if not in sérrow— 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 

I would here gladly turn my back on this part of the 
subject. I fear I have already said too much on it. Yet 
I must be allowed, before I dismiss it, to relate to the 
gentleman an incident or two, of no great zest or import- 
ance in themselves, but which may, I trust, have a ten- 
dency toconvince him of the danger there is in his searches 
after truth—though it be a question with some whether 
truth be always the object of gentlemen’s pursuit—to rely 
too much on what he is told, especially on this subject of 
sugar making. 

The first incident I would mention to him relates to a 
man from his own State, a Georgian. This Georgian, 
about two years ago, associated himself with several other 
persons connected with him by ties contracted in that 
country, to establish one of those plantations. They were 
none of them practical farmers; if they had been, tlicy 
probably would never have touched it. The Georgian, 
whom it suits my purpose to designate as the principal of 
the firm, owning a predilection for the land of his former 
abode, went back to Georgia, in all likelihood to the gentle- 
man’s own county, and laid out fifteen thousand dollars in 
laborers. He next repaired to the Western country, and 
expended five or six thousand dollars in iron castings and 
machinery; he then returned home, and stocked his farm 
with the usual number of horses, probably about fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth, brought from the West, and filled 
his granaries from the great redundancy of their West- 
ernstores. Take it allin all, it wasan establishment which 
must have cost him about fifty thousand dollars, not one 
cent of which was the previous product of the cane. And 
mark me, at the very outset, at least one-half this capital 
is diffused over these United States, and of that half, more 
than a moiety goes to the pockets of the people of Georgia. 

Here you have a common instance of one of those en- 
gines of oppression described by the gentleman. It 
springs into life, equipped and ready for action, not frown- 
ing in martial helmet, and brandishing in dexter the qui- 
vering hasta of battle, but holding in its open and distend- 
ed palms the emblem and the medium of commerce; the 
incentive at once, and the reward of peaccful industry. 
And before it has made the first step, yea, before its 
|young limbs have essayed the first attempt at motion, it 


He was satisfied—he hastened! scatters fifteen thousand dollars into the bosoms of the 


people of Georgia. And, sir, it is but a fair specimen of 
our doings inthat way. Of the seven hundred plantations 
in that country, six hundred, at least, wethin the last ten 
or fifteen years, would furnish the elements of a similar 
history. Lx uno discite omnes. 

But, sir, this is not the moral with which I wished to 
point the tale. I will proceed with it. The Georgian 
now set himself about to organize his plantation and erect 
his buildings. For the first year he made nothing; he ex- 
pected to make nothing. During all that period, nothing 
was heard within his borders but the note of preparatiot 
It was the constant clink of the outlayings of his cash; the 
regular fall of the carpenter’s axe, with the chime of the 


pious imagination, but the actual account-book of any of} blacksmith’s hammer beating time on the anvil. 


our farmers of his choice. If he should prefer it, I would 
introduce him to some of his own immediate countrymen, 
possibly his own former associates and friends, who have 


But the terraqueous thing moved on in its orbit, until 
now another autumnal sun shone out upon the land. ‘The 
| period to which I now allude was about the last of Octo- 
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ber, 1830, a few days before Lleft home to come to my 
duties here. By this time some yellow cane waved in the 
gentleman’s field; his houses were up, and he was busily 
engaged in preparation to commence the manufacture of 
sugar ona new and expensive principle, which attracted 
some attention through the neighborhood. 

At that juncture the narrator happened to be some dis- 
tance in the interior, from whence I set out to proceed to 
my point of embarkation, intending to take the gentleman’s 
house in my way. When I got within twenty miles of his 
residence, I was informed by several persons whom I met, 
intelligent persons, that he had commenced his operations; 
that he had been rolling, as we term it there, for several 
days, and that his new experiment succeeded wonderfully; 
that it was turning him out two hogsheads and a half to 
the acre! My heart gladdened at the tidings, and throw- 
ing the reins to the companion of my way, we proceeded on 
--until coming in sight of his dwelling, I strained my op- 
tics in the direction, and looked long and intensely, but I 
saw no smoke or vapor curling in bold relief against the 
sky. Drawing still nigher, I could perceive no throng 
of men, and horses and carts, as is wont on occasions such 
as that I thought I was approaching. In point of fact, he 
had not commenced the manufacture of sugar at all. He 
was not ready to begin; he did not expect to begin for fif- 
teen days to come. 

Now, I wonder if that story, which was told mein shape 
s0 plausible, within twenty miles of his residence, had 
been caught up by ‘that thing which every moment flies, 
and gains new strength and vigor as she goes,” and had 
been repeated from tongue to tongue, of credible men 
all, until it had been wafted to the ears of his friends in 
Georgia, what it would have been like by that time. Why, 
the romaunt with which the gentleman has entertained us} 
here, of eight and ten hogsheads to the acre, or to the 
hand, would have been stale, vapid, and wholly unpiquant 
in the comparison. Nay, the balderdash we constantly 
see going the rounds of the newspapers, derived from an 
equally authentic source, relieved by a little wilful misre-| 
presentation; those mendacious absurdities, generated by| 
scribblers who never saw sugar cane grow, and form. 
lug a compound fit only to be ,gulped by boobies—would 
have had to hide their diminished heads, as devoid of re- 
lative interest and poignancy. 

I will beg leave to narrate another fact, which relates 
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country by the culture of sugar; and that when he came 
out last year to pay thema visit, they “particularly ad- 
mired” the entire simplicity of his deportment and the 
total absence in his person of that ** pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance” which usually attend as ministering handmaids 
to men of such extensive wealth and revenues. I replied 
that I had the honor of knowing Doctor Betty, but that I 
never observed any semblance of regality, nor even notic- 
ed any symptoms of opulence beneath his plain but hospi- 
table roof—that at any rate it was not the fashion of folks 
there to be so very rich. But I said I had it in my power 
to ascertain precisely what had been the Doctor’s achieve- 
ments in that branch of agriculture, and that I would let 
him know it. Is this substantially true, sir? [The gentle- 
man to whom the interrogation was addressed assented, 
and said it was, with some explanations which he would 
give.] Sir, continued Mr. W., I do not pretend to quote 
the exact phraseology: in speechifying we sometimes am- 
plify the words of ordinary discourse, but I think I have 
given the substance of the conversation, though I shall be 
happy to hear any,explanation, and, if I have mistaken any 
thing, to stand corrected. 

Well, sir, I have not yet been as good as my word, and 
I am happy to have this occasion to fulfil the promise, by 
conveying to the gentleman the information alluded to. 

I hold in my hand an accurate and authentic statement 
—a paper printed annually at New Orleans—of the quan- 
tity of sugar made on each and every plantation of the 
State during the years 1828 and 1829, the precise years in 
which Doctor Betty had operated before his last visit to 
Carolina; and, on referring to the table, I find that in 1828, 
which was a favorable year, Dr. Betty and his partner 
made fifty-six hogsheads of sugar; that on the following 
year, 1829, which was an unfortunate one generally, they 
made thirty-seven hogsheads, giving an aggregate crop of 
sugar, for two years, of ninety-three hogsheads—sold at 
five and a half cents a pound, (and it is notatall probable 
it averaged that much, ) equal in money to five thousand 
one hundred and fifteen dollars. The estimate of molas- 
ses (and it is a liberal estimate) is forty gallons to the hogs- 
head, which, on the ninety-three hogsheads, gives them 
three thousand seven hundred and twenty gallons—sold 
at fifteen cents the gallon, equal in money to five hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars: now, add this to the product of the 
sugar, and you find that they have, for the two years, an 


to a gentleman formerly of South Carolina, now one of|aggregate crop of sugar and molasses, amounting to five 


those of whom I am the unworthy representative. His} 


naine—it is Doctor Betty. I feel that I need an apology | 
for thus pressing his name into the debate; but when I see! 


it published in a printed paper to which it is necessary 1} 
should refer, and as I know him to be a man of note in| 
that country, and well known to some gentlemen here| 
from that State, I hope he will pardon the freedom in favor 
of the motive, which is none other than an earnest desire 
to correct error, and a wish to divest the truth of that} 
opaque integument of fiction and misrepresentation which 
is so apt to cling around her honest form. 

Well, sir, about three years ago the Doctor came into 
that country, and bought a farm; not for his own sole ac- 
count, for he was, and still is, the copartner of another in! 
it. ‘ake it altogether, it is an important establishment, | 
with thirty or forty servants, and which, in all, must have 
cost them at least fifty thousand dollars, valuing the land) 
very low; fully such a one as, ia the gentleman’s esti-| 
mate, always yields its owner a nett profit of twenty thou- 





sand dollars a year—and there he has been ever since, | 


making sugar, and getting very rich, as a matter of course. 

Some weeks ago—it was since this session of Congress, 
a gentleman from South Carolina, whom I have now the 
gratification to see nigh me on this floor, inquired of me 


about Doctor Betty—adding, in the course of the conver-' 


sation, that the Doctor’s friends in Carolina were perfect- 


| dollars per annum! 


ly aware of the great fortune he had accumulated in that| ed to feed his luxuries!’ But,” they say, (‘he does not 


thousand six hundred and seventy-three dollars. Divide 
the sum between the two years, and it leaves to each year 
the average partnership crop of two thousand eight hun- 


| dred and thirty-six dollars and ftifty-cents; which, subdi- 


vided between the two partners, Dr. Betty’s quotient is 
fourteen hundred and eighteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents. Now, partly from a munificent disposition, and 


| partly for the convenience of a round sum, let us allow 


him a bonus of eighty-one dollars and seventy-five cents 
more—and then he has a gross crop of fifteen hundred 
And what comes of the plantation 
expenses during the time? Why, sir, the crops did not 
pay them. Nay, I assert it fearlessly that the crops of 
both years did not pay the expenses of one. Therefore, 
at the time Doctor Betty last visited his friends in Carolina, 
he had not made one cent by the cultivation of sugar; on 
the contrary, he must have been several thousgnd dollars 
out of pocket, independently of his original plantation in- 
vestment: and yet this is the man that was expected to 
come like some oriental Satrap, with a glittering cavalcade 


| of caparisoned steeds and laced menials; instead of which, 


he presents himself in simple guise, like any other man 
travelling to sce his friends, and revisit the graves of his 
fathers; and, as he passes, they exclaim, ‘‘see the rich 
sugar planter, all the way from the banks ofthe Mississippi; 
the man who holdsin hands ‘the wealth of provinces spoil. 
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let on; he wishes to be incog. in thisrespect; he is modest” |ranges from five to six, or seven per cent. perannum, ac- 
—and they admire!! Were ever men so insulted in their|cording to the varying opinions of persons in different 
poverty? This is indeed to feel **the proud man’s con- | parts of the country, between whom there was no concert 


tumely!”” or understanding, whose estimates were predicated on i 
Now, sir, to what does the argument tend? Is it that, different bases, and where, of course, property has a dif. ‘ 
like Doctor Betty, none of us have as yet made any thing | ferent valuation, as it has in different parts of every coun- i 


on our capital? That it is a hopeless, bootless, sysiphean |try beneath the sun. 

task we are all engaged in? No, sir, that is notatall what| But I would particularly point him to the tabular state- 
I mean. Doctor Betty’s is a new establishment, not yet |ment annexed to the report of the committee of Plaque. 
brought to the point of productiveness; he hopes that in | mine—it is the firstion the file—which is the district in the 


process of time it may yield him a support. Di captis ad-|State where the culture has been longest known, and : 
spirate suis. most successfully prosecuted, and where the subject is J 

All I wish to convey, and on which I insist, is, that the ]best understood. They made out the profit, in that cs ; 
sugar growers of Louisiana are doing precisely as all other trict, to be five per cent. and 9-100—that is, avery small : 


persons are, in these times of universal peace and general fraction more than five’per cent. And, sir, it is no fancy 
over production, and not one whit better. On the con-|piece of theirs; itis a picture from the real life; a sket 
trary, itis my religious belief that the condition of most of what has been actually realized in that district for tle 
of them is already worse, and is rapidly becoming far more {last five years, when the price of sugar was more than a 
deplorable, than that of either the cotton or the tobacco {cent in the pound above what it new is. 
growers of Georgia or Virginia. -And why? Because] I will here take this opportunity to say, in addition, 
their occupation is not one-half so expensive as ours. |that I had occasion to witness the extraordinary pains——| 
When the cotton or the tobacco planter makes a dollar, |am well aware that a captious temper may object to thos 
it, is his, or nearly so; but the poor sugar planter, whose |documents—I have actually heard something of the k 
employment, together with agriculture, combines manu- |intimated, that they proceed from persons engaged in 
facture of the most costly kind, whenever he makes a dol- | business, and are consequently but the testimony of | 
lar, is, of necessity, and by a kind of condition precedent, |rested witnesses. The objection is a convenient one; 
tributary to the rest of you for more than one-half of it. I maintain that those documents furnish the best evidence 
Yes, and in a great, great many instances, he has to remit |the nature of the case admits of. If you were preresolved 
two to you for every one that he makes. And yet he has jto believe nothing but your own fantasies, why call 
no alternative; your productions he cannot do without; he |the vouchers? You applied for the information; and | 
must send you his regular quota of contribution. His crop |say that I had occasion to witness the extraordinary pains, 
may fail, or may fall short; expense, horrid expense, still the incumbent study, with which the well informed, prac- 
stalks at his heels, and he must raise the wind to satisfy tical men who prepared the Plaquemine report labored 
the demands of the fiend, or ‘‘give up the ship” at once. |to gain the information, and to make it scrupulously ac 

In fact, it is the most idle amusement which can beguile | rate in all its details; and, as far is my testimony is worth, 
the leisure hours of a man, to sit down to count what sugar |I prove here, and to the world, that their names, as \ 
planters make. What do steamboats make? What do|ss the names by which the other returns from the 5: 
ship owners make? What do merchants make. What are avouched, afiord a pledge of the highest kind of 
do manufacturers of every kind make? And what do {entire faith which is due to any statement to which t! 
sugar planters make? I will tell you what they make: Like |may be appended. 
all other persons engaged in branches of industry, hazard-| Sir, on this ridiculous theory of our supposed exort 
ous in their nature, and requiring capital for their exercise, |] rofits, I feel as if I had been tempted to dwell too | 
some of them, under favorable circumstances, with luck jyet it was the burden of the gentleman’s song, and 
on their side, and with rigid economy and unflagging in- |the eternal theme with which my eyes and my ears 
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dustry skilfully directed, do make out to get along, and jassailed, and my perfect knowledge to the contrary offend 
better their condition, There are even some who may be jed, whether I cast a glance upon the columns of a certain 
said to have made a fortune at the business, which means |set of newspapers, or hear it mentioned as matter of cis- 
that they happened to make a good bargain, to light upon j|course; and I could not well do otherwise than I have 
a period of abundant crops, to have lived in the days of |done. 
high prices, or to have profited by some casual rise inthe| [Here the SPEAKER reminded Mr. W. that the hour 
value of the product—just what is scen in every other part | for which the rule had been suspended had expired, w! 
of the globe. a motion was made further to suspend the rule for hali 

There is another portion of those sai] sugar planters, |an hour, which prevailed by two-thirds; and Mr. W., 
and that not a small one, who accomplish nothing in the jafter thanking the House for such unusual indulgence, 
way of success, but merely drag cn, from year to year, a| proceeded. . 
lengthening and galling chain, making not enough to buy| I will now, said he, most cheerfully turn from the dis- 
what they must buy from you, and to meet the interest | quisition as to what have been, or may hereafter be, our 
accruing on their debt, whatever may be its amount. jvains from the culture of sugar, to consider its national 
While others, and they are not so very few, make short |importance, and inquire what are, if any, the benciit 
work of it—they burst, blow up, and lose all ina short}which have flowed from it to the whole people of the 
venture. And there they stand, ike wrecks along the | United States. 
shore over which the hurricane has swept, te admonish| In casting about in quest of its advantages to the nator 
those who, like’the gentleman from Georgia, come boom-|at large, 1 find them to consist chiefly in two respects, 
ing along in faney’s barge, with all the canvas of their|which respects are the primary objects for which men 
imagination out—of the hazards which lie in the path of|have forsaken their woods and their caves, to betake them- 
the thoughtless navigator who adventures on that perilous selves to communities, and form the social compact, viz. 
sea. ito obtain the things necessary to a comfortable live!hood, 

If there be any gentleman here who really docs desire |and which they have to buy at a cheap price, an«, at the 
to obtain an approximation to, and an equation of, what |same time, to find a good market for whatever they have 
may be made by sugar planting in Louisiana, in its most | to sell; both which ends, I contend, have been eminently 
successful practice, [ must refer him, for the information, jsubscrved and promoted by the creation of that interest 
to the documents transmitted from the Treasury Depart-{in Louisiana. ‘That the ctfect of it has been to give to 


ment, where he will see that the possible profit there the cople of the United States the article of sugar ata 
’ t j ° 
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much cheaper price than they ever would have had it|him to buy it to fatten his swine upon, a corresponding 
otherwise; and that it has created an invaluable market} declension has taken place in the West Indies. There, 
for all their productions. he says, it has been bought as low as four cents. W ho 
And, first, as to the price. Does not the gentleman re-| does not know that’ But does the gentleman believe but 
collect (I well remember the time) when the general price|that we have contributed extensively to that state of 
of sugar throughout the United States was twenty cents) things by our competition with those islanders? Does he 
the pound? Sir, the day is not very long gone by since|think that we have not been accessory to the fact of 
five pounds of sugar were considered every where in the| knocking down the price, even in the West Indies’? Does 
cities, at the most accessible points, at Natchez, at New/he really imagine that the additional supply of one hun- 
Orleans, as the fair standard equivalent of the round silver} dred millions of pounds to the great market of the world 
dollar. When the thrifty housewife wanted a few pounds} has not had a powerful agency in bringing the price down 
of the luxury, she sent her servant to the store with a dol-;—-down to what we see it? If not, then I would thank 
lar, expecting, as a matter of course, to receive her sack] him to inform us whence it is that the price has generally 
of five pounds in return. At places inland, where the} declined just about in the ratio of the increase of the 
price was necessarily enhanced by. transportation, it was] quantity with us; and, vice versa, that the price has gene- 
no doubt much more. rally risen whenever the quantity with us has fallen short. 
In 1815, immediately after the war, the wholesale price} No longer ago than last year, 1829, the seasons proved 
of our own products at New Orleans was eighteen or] disastrous to us. The quantum of sugar raised in the 
twenty cents the pound. For several years after, it was} State did little more, if any thing, than cover the aggre- 
generally sold at from ten to fifteen cents; and what has} gate expenses of the plantations which grew it. We 
been going on since?’ Why, we have been gradually re-| made but forty-seven thousand hogsheads. And what 
ducing the price to nine, to eight, to seven, to six cents,|ensued thereupon’ Why, the price ranged a full cent or 
until we have now got it down to the freezing point of|a cent and a half in the pound higher than it cloes at this 
five cents. time; many crops were sold for more than seven cents: 
The history of the decline and fall—not of the Roman] this year, 1830, we approximate to one hundred thousand 
empire, but what more immediately concerns the people] hogsheads, and down falls the price to five cents. 
whom I represent—of the empire of the staple by which} To me it ivoks like a proposition too plain for argument 
they get their hard-e»rned bread, deserves to be looked aj to say, that, by the mutual rivalry which has been got up 
little further into. between the insulars and ourselves, the general demand 
The authority from which I draw my data, and from] has not kept pace with the rapid increase of the supply: 
which I beg leave to read, is a statement furnished by the| we act and react on each other; and that hence it is you 
firm of Lippincott, Richards, & Co., of Philadelphia, aj witness this extraordinary depression of the price. 
highly respectable house, auctioneers, and sellers of su-| Iwill put the hypothesis. Suppose that competition 
gar, and who have been such for a period of time, of} had never been fostered in Louisiana, and the elemental 
which I have no means of tracing the commencement. 1{ principle of those hundred millions of pounds which we 
will not read the entire document, but restrict myself to] now supply had, until this day, been left dormant in the 
one item in each year. The prices are carried out as per| bosom of the untilled earth; and, during all this lapse, 
hundred weight. the people of the United States had continued to be de- 
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: : 4 E ,,,) pendent on the islands for those progressive hundred mil- 
1811, Nov. 6, 54 hhds. sugar, $10 30a14 30 f f ae iad wate es . S : ld a aed 
1812. Sept. 16 5 hhds. New Orleans, 14 60 a 14 85} Jom of pounds: « oes any one fancy he would ever have 
1813. A at Nig 50 } ae : Pitre 1 a 29 -()| Witnessed that astonishing depression of the price which 

813, yi Ss. 22 10a 22 oo deere le ee 
eres = See x a << 2" | has occurred? Why, in such a posture of affairs, it is far 
1814, March 26, 90 hhds. 20 00 a 20 75 e probable that the increase ee Pe i 
_ : ; a and 2 ai more probable that the increase of the quantity would not 
1815, June 22, 9 hhds. New Orleans, 24 00 a 20 00 haw al ie @eowth of the demand in Bar 
i a ate oa 1ave been equal to the growth of the demand in Europe, 
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1817, April 2, 46 hhds. New Orleans, 15 00a 13 50 tor of tueled @ Wlaen teliieen of véeenics at. if 06 
1818, June 23, 38 hhds. New Orleans, 11 00a 12 90 : eee ee , 


instead of falling, the price would have risen all the while, 
and you would be paying more for it at this day than at 
any former period. 

Sir, this is not altogether theory. It is not a mere sup- 
posititious, problematical case; it isa case sustained by 
actual observation of what has happened in regard to 
many other things. I will take, for instance, the article 
of Sherry wine, which has risen some twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. within the last few years; a fact which I the 
rather sclect, from the supposition that every gentleman 
here can practically attest it. And why has it risen? 
From the increased consumption; no other cause can be 
assigned. You have diminished the duty, and the thin 


1819, June 3, 57 hhds. New Orleans, 11 70a 12 00 


The account is brought no lower down than 1819, but 
it comes far enough to show, that, from a peace price, 
varying from ten to fifteen cents, and a war price, ranging 
from twenty to twenty-four cents, we have got it down, 
according to the gentleman’s own intelligence, to the 
average price of five and a quarter cents the pound. 

Now, { wonder if this simple fact be of no importance 
to the people of the United States. I think it is of some 
slight importance. It must be no very inconvenient or 
uncomfortable thing to every body to have this delicious 
aliment, this pleasant dulcifier of life, at so very cheap a 


t § 
price as five or five and a quarter cents the pound. has risen; because, while the demand has been increasing, 

But the gentleman from Georgia is not the man to take] while the wine has been growing a more fashionable po- 
upon trust **the goods the gods provide him.” While|tation, (thanks, perhaps, to the leech who discovered its 


beneficial effect, it is necessary for him to 


trace the cause. The mind of man, Iam aware, isan active 
principle, endowed with faculties torange abroad through} Gentlemen say that sugar has become an object of 
nature; and, when the breeze of heaven rushes by him, | general use—an article of primary necessity to the people: 
fraught with fragrance and with health, he must needs| the very strongest reason which, in the common sense of 
‘**list whence it cometh, and whither it gocth;” and he} mankind, can possibly be assigned for the encouragement 
has aright todo so, if he can. Felix qui potuit rerum| of its production here, in the midst of the px ople to whom 
cognoscere cuusas. it is an article of primary necessity: the very ground on 

The gentleman accordingly institutes his researches, | which all our wisest statesmen have unifo1 mly recommend- 
and finds that, although the price of this once costly lux-|ed it, and other things similar in character, to the foster- 
ury has fallen so very low that it might be good policy in|ing protection of Government. The reason which prompts 


he feels the curative virtue, ) there has been no home production to 


compete with tne foreign supply. 
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the gentleman to try and crush the necessary product at, 


home, is the very policy which led France, (it only shows) 
how learned statesmen, as well as doctors, differ,) with| 
colonies capable of furnishing it so abundantly and so 
cheap, to assess a heavy duty, to encourage its manufac- 
ture from the beet, in order that her people, to whom it 
is as much an article of primary necessity as it is to us, 
might participate in the labor, and come in for a share of| 
the expenditures which the manufacture requires; and, 
also, that they might, in part, derive their supply from 
their own soil, free from the casualties of the boisterous 
element over which it had to be transported, and secure 
from the deeds of violence that are constantly done on its! 
surface. 

It is an article of primary necessity to the people, is it? 
Why to be sure it is: and that they knew it to be so, was 
just what, in 1816, impelled the Congress of the United 
States to adopt the policy, and place this duty on the 
footing on which it has stood ever since. And, sir, what 
portions of the American people were then the freest and 
the foremost to plight their troth to us, and tempt us to 
embark our fortunes in the precarious culture? It was 
the people of Georgia, and Carolina, and Virginia, and 
Tennessee—the very men who now pursue us with hound 
and with horn. 

In 1816, when the proposal was made on this floor to 
add one half cent for protection, the representation of 
Georgia voted for it unanimously; so also did the delega- 
tion from Tennessee. The measure was sustained by the 
wisdom of the Archers, and the Macons, and the Calhouns, 
as well as by the sapient forecast and reproachless virtue} 
of Lowndes—the very prophets and apostles of your poli- 
tical creed. 

And, sir, what was the animating motive with the men| 
of that day’ They were groaning under the sense of| 

resent burdens, and smarting with the recollection of| 
recent and greater oppression. By resorting to the pro- 
tective expedient, they sought to palliate the evils to 
which both they and their people were then so sensibly 
alive, and to prevent the possible recurrence of woes still} 
fresh in their remembrance. And has not the wisdom of| 
their ways been fully tested by that great assayer of hu- 
man actions—time’ Have we not already done more in 
their behalf than they ever imagined we could do? From 
a general average, in all times, of from ten to fifteen cents, 
and an occasional war average of from twenty to twenty- 
four cents, we have brought the price down to the ave-| 
rage of five cents and a quarter, as stated by the gentle- 
man himself. And what more could the cupidity of any 
man desire? Is not it enough to gratify the most untoward 
propensity for cheap’ 

Yet this very fact of the extreme modicity of the pre- 
sent price is, in part, what calls forth the gentleman’s 
moaning. In his preamble he whereases about the extra-| 
vagance of the duty in proportion to the price. Now, if| 
the duty be extravagant, in comparison to the price, the| 
converse must follow, that the price is. insignificant in 
comparison with the duty: yet, at the time you saw fit to| 
create the duty, it was but small in relation to the price. | 
And if there be any argument in the preambular propo- 
sition, it must be the most inconvenient one in the world; 
seeing that the more we lower the price, the more we 
strengthen the augument against us; insomuch that by the 
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advantages may be gained over it; and eventually, perhaps, 
strike up a kind of bargain, calculated to place your 
adversaries on the vantage ground, and drive your poor 
contemned flag from the ocean. Do this, I say, and you 
will soon cease to have any cause to complain of the small. 
ness of the price in comparison with the duty; you will 
soon see a rise of fifty or a hundred per cent. in this coun- 
try. We shall then see who is taxed and oppressed. 
Then, in sooth, shall we feel the gripe of the ‘ grinding 
monopolist,” and own, too, the might of the forestalling 
speculator; from whose fraternity, even at this moment, 
methinks I hear but one voice, from New Orleans to Bos- 
ton, calling on you to do the deed of folly, and commit to 
their tender mercies the exclusive care of supplying your 
people with the article of primary necessity! 

The gentleman, in his speech or preamble, (no matte: 
which, for he intended his preamble as a speech,) talks 
about the three cents duty, levied on the consumer, as a 
bounty to the producer, and augmenting the price to each 
by the amount of duty; and from thence he conjures up 
his ‘*chimera dire,” to bewilder the minds of his people, 
and ‘silence the whistle of his ploughmen,” about mil- 
lions of taxes!—taxes which, in nature, in reason, and in 
truth, have about as much existence as the fabled mon- 
ster itself, which is but a spurious offspring of a wayward 
fancy. 

He himself demonstrates the idea to be baseless. To 
begin to make out the proposition, he should have shown 
that the same quality of sugar sold in the West Indies for 
three cents in the pound less than at New Orleans. Did 
he show any such thing? No. Did he even assert it? No; 
he ventured no direct asseveration about it. But he did 
hold outan inuendo. Of what?—of a difference of three 
cents? No, but of about one cent; which at once destroys 
two-thirds of his position. In New Orleans, he says, the 
average price is five and a quarter cents, while, in the 
West Indies, he intimates, it has been bought for four cents 

Bought for four cents! Now, it does seem to me, that 
if it were at all important, which I conceive it is not, to 
find how the respective markets stood, a different mode 
of analysis might have been adopted. If any man of ordi- 
nary intellect had been put on the investigation, he would, 
probably, have deemed it proper to try and ascertain, not 
what was the average price at one place, and what it had 
been bought for at another, but what was the average 
price at both places. 

Bought for four cents in the West Indies! Why, I raise 
no contest at all on that point. I am free to admit that it 
has been bought for four cents and for two cents. I am 
sure that I have frequently known our sugars at New 
Orleans bought for four cents and for two cents, at a time 
when the general average price ranged a full cent, or 
a cent and a half, higher than it does now; those, how- 
ever, were extreme cases of inferior sugar, or sugar soll 
at a sacrifice. 

Since it has so happened that we have gone into some 
examination as to the respective prices, let us see if wi 
have any means of elucidation at hand. The most con- 
venient source to which I can apply, would be, I think, 
the report of your own Treasury Department, made sonic 
weeks ago, in compliance with a call from this House; 
moved, no doubt, with no very friendly purpose to thie 
subject, but for which I acknowledge obligation to the 





time we give him sugar for nothing, (as we seem likely 
soon to do, if we keep on in the same way,) the argument 
will be perfectly irresistible. 

But go on, and consummate your work. Only fulminate 
the thunders of your Vatican against us: pronounce your 
anathema, and bid our factories be still: and go back to 
the islands of your love, with a new born demand of one 
hundred millions of pounds: and then send forth your 
diplomats to sue and entreat, and allude disparagingly to 


the policy of their own country, and point out wherein] to be as follows: 


mover, seeing it has furnished me with documentary ev!- 
dence of a fact which I was not aware was so easily to be 
obtained. 

The report contains a statement of the quantity of sugar 
imported into the United States for a number of years, 
with its average cost at the places whence imported. | 
take the period nighest our own time, viz. nine months 
of 1830, and selecting from it the average price of brown 
sugar, at the several places of its growth, I find the table 
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{Mr. W. here read from the treasury report. ] 








Cents. Mills. 
Swedish West Indies, - - - 5 a 
* Danish West Indies, - - - 3 3 
Dutch West Indies, - . - : 5 0 
British West Indies, - - - - 5 4 
British American colonies, - - 9 9 
French American colonies, - - 4 2 
Hayti, ° « ~ a - : 9 1 
Cuba, - . é . a - 5 3 
Other Spanish West Indies, - . 4 9 
Coast of Brazil, - - - - 5 6 
Colombia, - ° - - - 6 0 
All other places, - . - : 6 3 


Having thus gained some insight into the average prices 
in the countries of our vicinity, let us see what news, if 
any, can be obtained from New Orleans. I read from 
‘¢ Bright’s New Orleans Prices Current and Commercial 
Intelligencer,” a paper of undoubted authority, of the 5th 
February, 1831, head Sugar: 

** The demand has abated very much, and we quote at 
five cents, dull. None but that of very good quality will 
command that price; to obtain more, the article must be 
superior in every respect, and at such distance from the 
city as will suit convenience.” 

I will also beg leave to read an extract of a letter dated 
January 26, from an eminent commission merchant in New 
Orleans, a gentleman well known to many in this House. 
‘The letter was not addressed to me, nor written with any 
reference to such a use, and I owe it to the politeness of 
his correspondent that I am permitted to read it. He 
says, ** Sugar is down to 4 a 54 cents.” 

We thus find that the average price is, in reality, be- 
tween four and five cents; and that, after all this uproar, 
this prodigious outcry about three cents in the pound, 
wrenched from the consumer, as a gratuity to the producer, 
these three millions of taxes, as a bounty to inflate the 
pockets of a few planters in Louisiana—in point of fact, the 
bounty proceeds from the planter, and is enjoyed by the 
consumer; that it is we who are taxed and oppressed; 
that we have taxed ourselves—inveigled into it by your 
policy—have taxed our time, our industry, our vigils, our 
capital, to such an extent, that we now supply the crav- 
ings of your appetite for less than you can buy the luxury 
for on the plantations of the West Indies. That we ac- 
tually do, in a general way, umersell the Swedish and 
British islands, as well as Cuba, and that we get a trifle 
more than half the price it commands at Hayti. 

Now, by what possible means, by what magic spell, we 
have ever been able to accomplish so much, is, one would 
think, a question which, when the physical and adventi- 
tious circumstances of the two countries are considered, 
would puzzle even the facile imagination of the honorable 
mover himself. The enigma of the sphynx would seem 
to be a commonplace child’s riddle in the comparison. 
There is but one-solution to it, and that is, the all-sur- 
mounting energies of American enterprise when induced 
to exert itself in any given direction. 

Sir, what are the relative, natural, and accidental cir- 
cumstances of that archipelago and of Louisiana? Why, 
on those genial isles, those ocean gems, the fostering 
sun beams vertically from January to January. There 
the plant has the whole twelve months, with twelve more 
to that if necéssary, to mature and concoct its juices. 
With us it has but six short months to grow—from the 
last frosts of spring to the first blasts which chill the au- 
tumn. They have the livelong year to grind and manu- 
facture in; we can claim but the hurried period of two or 
three months, which is liable to be abridged. They get 
their laborers from the banks of the Niger, or the Zaire, 


* This is the interior Muscovado, which is quite a different article, 


aud dovs not come in competition with the urdinary brown sugar, 
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for about one hundred dollars a piece. We procure ours 
from the shores of the Chesapeake and its tributaries, and 
from the gentleman’s own Savannah, at four, five, and six 
hundred dollars. Their ploughmen or their hoemen want 
no purchased clothing; like our primitive parents, a fig- 
leaf is the ordinary costume they prefer. Ours are clad 
at great aggregate expense from the product of your ma- 
nufactories. For their people they have little or no food 
to buy; they require none; they are sustained by ‘the 
gushing fruits which nature gives untilled.” A patch of 
plantains and bananas, once formed, supports the man for- 
ever anda day. Ours are nourished by the costly aliments; 
the corn, the fish, the pork, which you supply. 

And yet, with all these advantages on their side, it is a 
notorious fact that all the colonies have, of late years 
been in the most deplorable condition; and it has been an 
engrossing object with the parent countries to try and 
devise expedients to uphold and save them from utter 
bankruptcy; while we, with all our opposing obstacles, 
contributing, as we have to do, annual millions to the rest 
of you, have noteonly brought them down in their prices, 


|but have descended to compete, and do compete, with 


them, on the level of their own platform. And yet there 
are gentlemen who still pretend to believe, for I cannot 
give credit for any thing but pretence, that we are an- 
nually coining cent per cent. on the capital we employ! 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is one proposition, of the truth 
of which I feel a deeper sense of conviction than of any 
other proposition connected with the subject. It is this, 
that all our inquiries, touching the relative price at home 
and abroad, can serve no other end than to gratify a mere 
idle, speculative curiosity; that, if they properly under- 
stood the subject, the people of the United States, and 
especially those of Georgia and Virginia, would scout all 
such attempts to delude them by phantoms and bugbears, 
and would perceive that their only motive of interest in 
looking to the price of sugar at New Orleans should be 
to watch over it, and keep it up to a standard of fair profit 
there; that the fifty millions employed in the culture are 
fifty millions at work for their emolument—with this dis- 
crimination from ordinary investments, that you have 
neither the risk of the capital nor the trouble of the ad- 
ministration. ‘This would fetch me to that part of the 
subject which relates to the great question of the market; 
a question of more intrinsic importance than all the rest 
combined. 

Sir, if | were to attempt an exposition of the enormity 
of the demand which the sugar making creates for the 
productions of all the people in this Union, from those 
who dwell on our extreme Eastern seaboard, with their 
oil and their fish, down to those who live on our imme- 
diate confines, with another species of bipedal property, 
it would require more time than I have consumed in all 
the other topics put together. 

But, sir, my moments are counted: I see the goal be- 
yond which I cannot be allowed to proceed; and I must, 
therefore, with a view to obtain, not a full description of 
the subject, but a mere vista leading into the interminable 
field, again invite the attention of gentlemen to the docu- 
|ments on the table; wherein they will perceive that it 
| creates an annual inland trade of from four to seven mil- 
lions, and that the balance is against us; that the sugar 
planters of Louisiana have been actually buying from the 
rest of the people of the United States, for millions be- 
yond the whole amount of their revenues. It is a fact, 
not more curious than true; and I only lament that time 
cannot be allowed to offer some explanation of the seem- 
ing anomaly, by giving an account of the sums diverted 
from other employments, and raised by forced loans, 
which they have been pouring over your respective lands, 
creating brisk demands and high prices for every thing 
you have had to sell. The unvarnished tale might, pos- 
sibly, vibrate the chord of self-interest in the bosoms of 
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all, and more especially of those from whom this strange, 
unaccountable move proceeds: yet I must needs, how- 
ever loth, pass the subject by. 

There was another gentleman, who spoke on this reso- 
lution, to whose argument I am bound, from comity, to 
bestow some notice—a gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
ALExanpDeER.] Very little fell from*him to require any 
answer on my part. He admits that the success of this 
project would materially impair the value of the property 
of his constituents. That is just what I say; and, there- 
fore, in that respect, there is nothing at issue between us. 
But he says that, with a full knowledge of the injury it 
would be to his people, he is induced to advocate the 
measure, because it depends on a principle. 

On a principle? Why, how does that alter the case? 
Do not we all proceed on a principle ’—as well those who 
vote for the maintenance of duties as those who go for 
their abolition? The opposite points ofthe needle, which 
feel for the opposing poles of the earth, act each on its 
principle—a great physical principle, impressed by the 
inscrutable hand of Creation. So, also, in the moral 
world, the most diverging points of conduct all claim to 
have a principle to which they tend. Every thing isa 
principle. 

But, sir, there are two principles in the world. There 
is the principle beneficent, and the principle maleficent. 
The Hindoos also had their Brama and their Vichenou— 
one the good principle, the creating and preserving prin- 
ciple; the other the evil principle, the destroying princi- 
ple. And, sir, each had its votaries, equally ready to 
hazard all and every thing in its vindication. I had hoped 
the days of such enthusiasm had gone by. 

It is a principle with the gentleman to construe the 
powers of this Government differently from all the past 
politicians of his own State—the very men who fought the 
good fight of the revolution, and helped to build up the 
frame-work of this republic. It is a principle with me to 
interpret them as Washington and Adams, and their co- 
laborators—as Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe, have 
done; to say nothing of the patriots of our own days, the 
monument of whose fame and public services towers too 
high to be seen by our poor obfuscated vision, filmed by 
the passion of party, in all that beauty and sublimity of 
outline which the remove of another generation will im- 
part to the view. 

With the gentleman it is a principle to deny to this 
Government the right to provide for the general weal of 
its people. With me it is a principle to preserve to it, 
as far as my feeble efforts may, the powers necessary to 
secure me in the enjoyment of ‘‘life and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and liberty, too—rational liberty—that which 
depends for its being on obedience to the law; not that 
wild, unbridled liberty, the most odious form of despo- 
tism, ** which knows no master but its mood.” 
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Whole, and be there discussed, and a free interchance of 
opinion take place? He had too much respect for the 
chairman of the Library committee, who had reported 
this bill, to even presume he would hold back any infor- 


mation which might be useful in relation to the probable ‘ 
expense to be incurred. It, however, had not been t 
given, and the House, almost at the close of the session, & 
were called upon to adopt a measure which, if carried § 


into effect, would incur an expense of between fifty anc 
sixty thousand dollars—and for what,’ sir? Why to re. ; 
print a parcel of old documents, now .in the archives of E 
the House, where any gentleman can command them if he 
wishes. Sir, continued Mr. S., you have passed pension 
bills this session, you have pensioned the poor soldier, 
and the rich soldier, but you are now about to pass a pe 
sion law more obnoxious than any heretofore passed. 
You are about pensioning two printers in this city, whom 
you have heretofore discarded from your confidenc: 
Yes, sir, you now propose to give them a job equal to tlic 
printing for Congress ten years. These printers, Messrs 
Galesand Seaton, who, tws years ago, were discarded from 
the confidence of the House on account of their politic 
principles, are now to be taken in preference to all others, 
and given this job as an annuity or pension; and for what, 
sir? Could any gentleman tell what this pension is fu: 
Is it because they have and are daily vomiting forth pol- 
lution or abuse of Andrew Jackson and his administration 
He asked gentlemen if these printers were not using ever) 
means in their power, just and unjust, to bring this adi 
nistration into contempt. He could only express his 1 
gret to some of the friends of the administration, in th 
ranks of the opposition, lending their sanction to a mea- 
sure which would effectually give it a stab. Why, sir, 's 
it that Gales and Seaton are selected in preference to «| 
other printers to do this work, if it is expedient to eff 
it? Why not have it discretionary with the Clerk of th 
House to employ those who would do it the cheapes' 
Is there not on your table a proposition to print thics 
documents, and let you take them at your own pric: 
When they should be printed, the House could judge of 
their value. He was admonished that the time of tle 
House was precious. He rose only to do what he c 
sidered his duty. It did seem to him that the House wi 
about to take a step which would not by any means meet 
the sanction of the people. He wished his constituents 
to see his vote. He asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DRAYTON said, to decide upon the pussage or 
rejection of this bill, it appears to me that we should de- 
termine, Ist, whether the documents proposed to be pub- 
lished, are such as we stand in need of in the discharge o! 
our legislatlve duties; 2dly, whether, supposing this to be 
the case, we have the legitimate power to procure them 
The documents referred to comprehend those State pa}: 
of the Executive and its departments, and those reports 
of both branches of Congress, which are of peculiar | 
portance, from their throwing light upon the principles 





— 


ar eee 


The engrossed bill making provision for a subscription | of the interior and exterior policy of our Government du- 
toa compilation of congressional documents, was read the | ring the long interval which elapsed from the adoption o! 


third time. 


Mr. SPEIGHT said he did not know that any thing he|cf these papers are known but to few. Of many of them 
could say on this subject would at this time have any avail|there are but two or three copies extant, and others of 


the federal constitution to the year 1813. The contents 


‘ 


on the decision of the House. He had little hope that} them are only to be found in manuscript, in the possess:oil 


any appeal he might make to the sober judgment of the 


of asmall number of persons. Surely the records of the 


House would prevent the passage of this obnoxious mea-| United States, upon subjects which ought*to be fami | 


sure. Buta duty which he felt he owed to his constitu- 
ents, to himself, and his country, forbid his giving a silent 
vote. Sir, said Mr. S., I can but express my regret that, 
at this late period of the session, this measure, without 
attempting to explain its utility or probable expense, 
should be hurried through the House in this unprece- 
dented manner. He asked gentlemen if this was the 
usual course for bills containing appropriations to take. 


Was it not usual for them to go to a Committee of the| 





to every Senator and Representative, should be easily 

tainable; and yet the reverse is notoriously the fact. Wit 
in my own limited experience as a member of a commit 
of this House, it has occurred to me, upon several occa- 
sions, to make fruitless exertions to obtain documents re- 
lating to an early period of our Government, which would 
have aided me in the performance of my duties. ‘These 
impediments in our way ought to be removed; and shou'd 
this bil] become a law, they will be effectually removed. 
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Should it be rejected, we must, to a certain extent, be Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then said he desired to 
deprived of the benefit of the labors of those who have state the reasons which would influence his mind in the 
preceded us, and be less competent to execute those | vote he was about to give, for gentlemen had made such 
which devolve upon ourselves. The constitutional power | broad and unqualified assertions, that his motives might 
to make an appropriation of moncy for these documents, |be misunderstood if he gave that vote silently. The gen- 
1 think we clearly possess. We have aright to resort to | tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Srrieént,]} and the gen- 
the necessary means to enable us to discharge the duties | tleman from ‘Tennessee, (Mr. Poxx,] had de precated the 
which are prescribed to us as legislators. Without infor- | passage of the bill in language censorious and reproach- 
mation upon a variety of questions which engaged the |ful to a very a portion of the House, for they had de- 
minds, and a variety of facts, the investigation of which jclared that, under the pretence of printing old musty 
occupied the time of our predecessors, we should fre-|documents, we were about to pension the printers of a 
quently be deficient in the knowledge requisite to direct | public newspaper opposed to the administration. If, Mr. 
our judgments. This evil will be increased by delay. | Speaker, I viewed this matter as those gentlemen declare 
We should, therefore, apply the remedy whilst it is in they do, I should most certainly unite with them in de- 
our power to doso. Ihave always been opposed to ap- | feating the bill, for they cannot more earnestly deprecate 
propriating money for books to be distributed among the |such a motive than Ido. A pension to printers ofa news- 
members, which could be purchased at the book shops;| paper, and for what? For none We are charged 
but a work like this under consideration will never be| with an intention to thrust our hands into the treasury, 
undertaken without the aid of Congress. Our right to|and to abstract from it the funds of the nation, to gratify 
have these documents published, stands upon the same |a spirit of wastefulness. Sir, the charge is one of grave 
footing as ordering to be printed an additional number of}import; and let us look at the facts, and see whether we 
the Executive messages, or congressional reports--a/are about to abuse the confidence of our constituents in 
right which has been acquiesced in without a single dis-|this reckless manner. Gentlemen speak of the proposi- 
sentient voice. tion as if it were new, but it has been brought before the 

It has been said by gentlemen, that, admitting the pro-|two Houses repeatedly within the last four years, not by 
priety of having executed what this bill contemplates, | special legislation, but by our regular standing committees, 
the expense incidental to it will be enormous—that the| who have examined into the matter, and have laid the 
selection of what is to be printed, is left to the unli- | facts before us, by which they were brought to the con- 
mited discretion of the Secretary of the Senate and the | clusion that the public good called forthe measure. They 
Clerk of this House, who may sanction the publication of] tell us, that by fire, and from other causes, the documents 
useless trash, so as to increase the number of volumes, | of several years are so out of print, that the Government has 
and to augment the cost far beyond what we should feel! not a copy for its use; that of some years we have a single 
ourselves justified in appropriating. I can only reply to| copy, of othersa few. They, therefore, come to the con- 
these arguments, that Iam informed by the most respect-| clusion that a reprint is necessary. The proposition is 
able authority, that the expense cannot exceed $30,000, |to publish only such as are of public importance, and may 
and that the bill sufficiently guards against the other ob-| be useful to the several branches of the Government, in 
jection of abuse of authority in the officers of this and of| performing its arduous and complex duties. Who docs 
the other House. The Secretary of the Senate and the| not know, sir, that those documents contain matter most 
Clerk of the House of Representatives will be bound by | deeply interesting not only to the Government, but to this 
the respect which they owe to themselves, and by the | great, free people? for they contain the thoughts, reason- 
obligations of their official responsibility, to perform faith-|ing, and principles of the men who have been called to 
fully the trust which is confided to them. If the publica-|administer affairs through a long series of years. They 
tion be provided for, these officers are best qualified to | contain much of our civil and political history, which ought 
superintend and direct it. We have elected them to the|and will be preserved, if we place a proper value upon 
situations in which they are placed—-they have discharged | the experience of the past. This Government, sir, has its 
the duties assigned to them with ability and integrity, and | foundations in the public will; and if we wish it to strike 
their repeated elections manifest that the opinions which |deep into public affection, and to be cherished and up- 
we orginally entertained of them, have remained unim-jheld, the public must understand not only its operations 
paired. Is it reasonable, then, to suspect that they will | of to-day, but its history. Its records must not be confin- 
fail to execute what is required of them, without any temp- |ed to the files of this hall, where none but members can 
tation from interest, and with the means in the Repre- | have access to them, and not even they, for useful pur- 
sentatives of detecting any treachery or impropriety in| poses; but they must be published to the world, that the 
their conduct? wisdom and the experience of the past may enlighten and 

Gentlemen have also urged that we ought not to pass guide us inthe future. We have nothing to conceal from 
this bill, because the effect would be to confer a lucrative | the public, and should not grudge a little of the public 
employment upon those who are hostile to the adminis-| money, when it goes to aid the cause of liberty, by diffus- 
tration. The press is free. The indviduals alluded to |ing abroad a knowledge of the principles upon which our 
are as well entitled to express their sentiments as | am to| Government rests, and by establishing it more firmly in 
express nne. Their opinion may be correct, and mine | the hearts of the people. I 
wrong, or the reverse may be the case. 
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But itis said by a gentleman 
However this from Kentucky, [Mr. Wickuirrr,] that we have no need 
may be, | would never inquire to what party any one was | of those documeuts, for he never seeks for one which he 
attached who proposed to enter into a contract for print-|cannot find. Sir, this may be true, though many others 
ing our proceedings. My sole inquiries would be, whe-|have not been so successful in their researches. Is it 
ther he could execute it with fidelity, and for a just com-| enough, sir, that we have files of the papers which are 
pensation. Satistied upon these points, I should regard it|sent mto, or originate in this body. If the gentleman 
as a proscription which ought not to be tolerated in a free | means so to be understood, I call on him to explain to me 
and enlightened body, to reject his application because |the reason why we are annually paying such large sums 
lis politcal opinions were at variance w.th those of the |ofmoneyfor printing to the public printer. 
majority, If our votes are to be influenced by such a/have « public printer? 
motive, to talk of the hberty of the press would be adelu- 
on and a mockery. 


Why do we 
If the mere fact that we have a 
copy of a document on file, which may be consulted, 
is a good reason for not multiplying copies, the argu. 
Mr. WAYNE also advocated the passage of the bill; and|ment would prove that we need no pul 


i ; blic printer, and 
Mr. POLK and Mr. YANCEY warmly opposed it. the pay to him is a waste ef public treasure; and yet the 
Vou. Vil.—-52 
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Death of Senator Noble.—Indian Question. 





reasoning of the gentleman lias failed to convince himself|chanan, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, Con- 
of this. dict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, Crane, Crockett, 

The gentlemen assert that these documents, though| Creighton, Crowninshield, John Davis, Denny, Dickinson, 
once printed for use and preservation, are not wanted;|Doddridge, Drayton, Dudley, Duncan, Dwight, Eager, 
and yet one of them has called for the second reading of a| Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everctt, 
letter addressed to you, sir, by Mr. Green, the public] Horace Everett, Finch, Forward, Gilmore, Grennell, Gur- 
printer, and presented to the House yesterday morning. ley, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Hughes, Hunt, Hunt- 
The reading of this paper could not have been demanded | ington, Ingersoll, Johns, R. M. Johnson, Kendall, Kincaid, 
for the purpose of showing what has been put forth as the} Leiper, Letcher, Martindale, Mercer, Mitchell, Muhlen- 


main allegation, that the documents are not useful or not 


demanded by the public, for this individual states his be- 
lief that an edition might be disposed of to States, public 
institutions, &c. so as to pay the publisher without asking 
aid from Congress. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Wicx.irrr] says he believes he understands this, and has no 
doubt, when the work is published, Congress will be soli- 
cited to take some copies of it. I entertain the same opi- 
nion, for we cannot get on well without them. J there- 
fore would not delay, to see whether this proposition is 
executed, and run the hazard of having it executed to our 
satisfaction, but would proceed at once to the business, 
and have the publication-made under the care and super- 
vision of our own officers, the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House, as the bill provides; and if there be 
more copies than we have occasion for, we may easily dis- 
pose of them ifthe public printer is right in his opinion 
about the demand for the work. I think, sir, on a full 
view of the facts, that no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained of the propriety of publishing these papers anew, 
for the convenience of Congress and the public good de- 
mand it. An objection, however, has been made to the 
manner of doing it. Gentlemen ask why certain printers 


berg, Pearce, Pierson, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Richard- 
son, Rose, William B. Shepard, Semmes, Sill, Ambrose 


Spencer, ,Stanbery, Sterigere, Henry R. Storrs, William 
L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, 
Taylor, Test, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vin- 
ton, Washington, Wayne, Whittlesey, C. P. White, E 
D. White, Wilde, Williams, Wilson, Wingate, Young.— 
98. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Armstrong, Barnwell, James Blair, John Blair, 
Bockee, Boon, Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Cambreleng, 
Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Coleman, Con- 
ner, Crawford, Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, Warren 
R. Davis, Desha, De Witt, Draper, Earl], Findlay, Ford, 
Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Hammons, 
Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Holland, Hoffman, Howard, Hub- 
bard, Ihrie, W. W. Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, 
Kennon, Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, 
Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Magee, Tho- 
mas Maxwell, McCreery, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, 
Miller, Nuckolls, Overton, Patton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, 
Rencher, Roane, Russel, Sanford, Aug. H. Shepperd, 
Shields, Speight, Richard Spencer, Standefer, Stephens, 


are designated in the bill; and there, probably, lies the| Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, ‘Trezvant, Tucker, 


great obstacle with some to the measure. We have been 
asked, in the apparent spirit of triumph, in the course of 


Weeks, Wickliffe, Yancey.—93. 
Mr. McDUFFIE moved to suspend the rule, to enable 


the debate, why are not proposals made for the lowest| him to make a motion to discharge the Committee of the 
bidder, that we may have the benefit of competition? Sir, | Whole from the resolution to amend the constitution relative 
the bill authorizes the Clerk to subscribe for a certain | to the election of President, it was understood, and bring 
number of copies, the price of which is not to exceed} \t into the House, but there were not quite two-thirds in 


what we pay for the public printing. Now, I would ask 
in turn, if this mode of setting contracts up at auction be 
wise, why do we elect by ballota public printer? Why is 
not that work set up for the lowest bidder, instead of be- 
ing regulated by law? If I am not misinformed, men can 
be found, nay, men have actually made proposals, who 
will take it for less than the law allows; but the experi- 
ence of Congress has produced the conviction, that work 
done by speculators is less likely to be done faithfully and 
with despatch, than when it is put out at a reasonable and 
just compensation. The rule which applies to the public 
printing applies to this business. It should be made under 
the immediate supervision of our own officers; and I can see 
no reason why the price should be complained of, when 
its maximum can never reach above what we pay the pub- 
lic printer. I do not feel at liberty to neglect a duty 
which Congress is called upon, in the most imperative 
manner, to perform, any longer. The publication is iden- 
tified with the history, progress, and principles of this 
Government, and all who feel an interest in its preserva- 
tion and success must acknowledge the necessity of say- 


: a livhts of experie ide us 
ing the lights of experience, not only to guide us, but all! o¢ the ] 


who may come after us. I would not so soon forget the 
works of the fathers of the country, nor suffer them to be 
buried with their authors. 

The previous question was then moved by Mr. PETTIS, 
and wassustained by the House. 

The previous question, that is, Shall the main question 
be now put? was, on the call of Mr. SPEIGHT, taken by 
yeas and nays, and carried—107 to 77. 





| 


1 


the affirmative, and the motion was lost. 
Adjourned, 


Mownpay, Fenrvanry 28. 
DEATH OF SENATOR NOBLE. 

A message was received from the Senate by their Se- 
cretary, notifying this House that the henorable James 
Nonie, a Senator of the United States from the State of In- 
diana, died at his lodging’s in this city on the 27th instant, 
and that his funeral will take place this day at half past 
eleven o’clock A. M. Whereupon, 

Mr. TEST moved the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved, That the members of this House will attend 
the funeral of the honorable James Non is, late amember 
of the Senate from the State of Indiana, this day, at the 
hour appointed; and as a testimony of respect for the me- 
mory of the deceased, they will go into mourning, an 
wear crape round the left arm for thirty days. 

This resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, it was then 

Ordered, That, for the purpose of attending the funeral 
ate Senator Nosie, the House will take a recess 
until three o’clock P. M. 

And then the House adjourned to three o’clock. 

THREE O'CLOCK P. M. 

The House resumed its session according to adjourn- 
ment. 

INDIAN QUESTION. 


The House resumed the consideration of the memorial 


The main question, on the passage of the bill, was then | from Massachusetts, presented on the 7th instant by Mr. 


put by yeas and nays, and carried as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Arnold, Bailey, Barber, Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, Bu- 


|E. Evererr, and the motion made by Mr. Eyrerrrr on 
the 14th instant, that the said memorial be referred to the 
| Committee on Indian Affairs, ‘* with instructions to report 
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a bill making further provision for executing the laws of 
the United States on the subject of intercourse with the 
Indian tribes; and, also, for the faithful observance of the 
treaties between the United States and the said tribes. 

Mr. BELL was entitled to the floor; but he being ab- 
sent, in consequence of indisposition, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said that he had prepared him- 
self for the discussion of this subject, and believed that 
he had it in his power to sut bmit some views of it, not of- 
fered by any other gentleman; but inasmuch as no legis- 
lative action could grow out of a decision of the pending 
question at this late period of the session, and as the fur- 
ther discussion of it would consume time necessary for the 
transaction of other important business, he w ould forego 
his own desire to deliver his views on it, and move that 
the resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. POTTER moved that there be a call of the House; 








The Cumberland Road.—Indian Treaties. —inian Affaire. 
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agreed to; and the bill was then ordered to a third read- 
ing. 

Mr. DRAYTON moved that the House take up the bill 
making appropriations for the Engineer and Ordnance 
Departments, &c.; but Mr. McDUFFIE opposed the mo- 
tion, as there were items in the bill which he could not 
agree to, and the others were immatcrial; and the motion 
was negatived. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for building lighthouses, lightboats, 
beacons, and monuments, and placing buoys; and the 
amendments reported thereto from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the 25th ultimo, were read, and con- 
curred in by the House. 

Mr. YANCEY asked for the reading of the bill, but it 
was objected to, and refused. 

Mr. DRAPER demanded the yeas and nays on the third 





which was refused, by yeas and nays, by a large majority. | reading of the bill, but they were refused; and, 


The question was then put on the motion of Mr. Sura- 
ERLAND, an d car “f «l by a large majority, by yeas and nays. 

The engrossed bill ‘allowing the duties on foreign mer- 
chandise ored d into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, and Natchez, to be secur- 
ed and paid at those places, was read the third time, and 
passed, 

[When this bill was under consideration on Saturd 
a long discussion took place, in which Messrs. CAMBR 
LENG, CARSON, HUNTINGTON, WICKLIFFE, iN. 
GERSUL. L, RICHARDSON, HOWARD, and WILDE, 


participated. A m tion to lay the bill on the table was| 


lost—the previous question w as demanded and sustained— 
and the bill ordered to be engrossed, and to be reada 
third time -| 

THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 

Mr. VINTON, from the Committee on Internal Im-} 
provements, to which was referred the bill —_ the%Sen- 
ate, entitled ** An act declaring the assent of Congress to} 
an act of th Gen eral Assembly of the State of Ohio,” here- | 
inafter recited, reported the same with an amendment, 





affecting the toils and exemptions from tolls on the Cum- F 


berland road; which being read, a considerable debate 





arose; and, afier the debate had —— some time, 

A motion was made by Mr. SUTHERLAND, that the 
further consideration thereof be e postponed until to-mor- 
row. ‘This motion was decided in the negutive. 


‘The question was then put, that the House do agree to} 
the amendment reported to the said bill, and decided in 
the nes ative——6o5 to Sv. 
cr amendment was then proposed to said bill by 
Mr. ANGEL; when 

The previous question was moved 


by Mr. STANBE- 





he main questic 
ne’ and passed in the aflirmative without a divi- 


INDIAN TREATIES. 


The louse proceeded to the consideration of the bill} 
carry into effect cer tain Indian treaties; and the amend- 
i from the Committee of the Whole House 


L 
x lp 
Ui i 


+ 


ts reporte 


Mr. Me FiE renewed the motion made by him in|. 
Comm.tt of the Whole, to insert an appropriation of| 
eigiity thousand dollars for carrying into effect the Choc-}, 


taw treaty lat ls ratified by the Senate. 

priation f last ir of five hundred thousand dollars would 
ver th ul a long debate arose on the subject, 
in which Messrs. L Lt MP KIN, STRONG, WILDE, POL K, 
McDUFFIE, W AY NE, WICKLIFFE, CAMBRELENG, 
LEWIS, YANC , and TAYLOR, joined. The amend- 





| time. 





mo were read, and concurred in by the} Ip 


RY obje cted to this, because the oy 


After Mr. YANCEY had made some remarks against 
the bill, it was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


rhe House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the Indian De partme nt for the 
year 1831; and the amendments reported thereto from 


= 4 2 {tl 1e Committee of the Whole House on the 17th instant, 


were re: ad, and concurred in by the House. 

A motion was made by Mr. BATES, of Mass., further 
to amend the said bill, by adding thereto the following as 
an additional section, viz. 

** And be it further enacted, That the annuities to the In- 
dian nations or tribes shall be Ps uid hereafter in the way 
and manner they have usually been paid since the grant 
there of, or until the said nations or tr: bes 8, respectively, 
shall, in general council, otherwise direct.” 

Mr. BATES said he offered this amendment in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and in deference to the wishes of the 
| Comm: ttce of Ways : and Means; and, upon the assurance 
should be afforded in the House, he 
rbore then to state the grounds of it. At this ; - hour 


that an o7 »p rtun:ty s 


Jof th » day, and late day of the session, said Mr. B., I will 


confine myse lf strictly to the point, because I do Abe in- 
tend to afford the slight st apology or occasion for a de- 
— of the previous question, as 1 wish to obtain the 
ud sme it of the House distinctly upon the proposition in- 
volved in the amendment propose d. 
ck the foundation of the Government, sai id Mr. B., 
ithe pt ractice has been one and undevi iating-—that of pay- 


jing these Indian annuities to the nations, and not to the 


indi viduals composing the nations. This Government has 


jnever intermeddled with the disbursement or distribution 
lof them. 
i was put, viz. Shall the bill be read jtiv €s, pi artly for the support of their Government, for the 
jmaintenance of their schools, the purchase of agricultural 
limple nents, or 


Sometimes they have been applied by the na- 


for any other purpose which was most 
to themselves. ‘The annuity to the Cherokees 
has Jatterly been paid into the public treasury of that na- 





tio n; the annuity to the Creeks has been paid to the head- 
jmen of the di 





ferent towns; and the annuities te the other 

nations have been paid in the way and manner they thought 

‘oper to direct. 

in June last an order was issued | by the Exccutive, re- 

ver rang this ancient and uniform practice 
‘to the 


I willsend the 
Clerk, and thank him to read it. It is as fol- 
’ 


lows: 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 


18th June, 1830, 


Sir: The Presiclent direets that the practice of psying annuitics to 


(the treasurer of the Cherokre nation shail trom heueceorth be dis- 


continucd; and that, with a view to seeure to the mass of the nation 
heir proper propurtion of such annuity, the same shail be hereafter 
paid inevery case to the ind.vidua s respectively envitled; that is to 
Say, to Ube chiefs and warriors and common Ladsans, and their fami- 


jlies, tu the ratio im which these several Class s are entitled; where 


ment Was in vdifie i, on the motion of Mr. TTAYLOR, and was} there are Li 
t 


dians without families, the payments are to be made to 


Mie nom og = 
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them pe iegiial. ond not to their chiefs, ‘This mode of distribution senior. Ww hat sort of a ‘odisedats § is Seis to take? The In- 
is pot, under any circumstances, to be departed from. 


1 am, Ke. dian cannot write: he can make the racoon mark—that is 
P. G. RANDOLPH, all. The others come on in succession; and, before tlie 
Act. Sceretary of War. | payment is half closed, those whose business has bec; 
despatched, disguised by new paint and new ornaments, 
return. Then another class, still, who have become enti- 
This order was not confined to the Cherokees, but, in| tled since the last census, and for whom there is no mo- 
terms, was issued to the other nations. In January last,|ney. And then come the children of those who have died 
the Cherokee delegation were informed by the War De-|since the last census, claiming the'r fathers’ share, and 7 
partment, that the order referred to is not applicable to|each child his share of that share. After the raccons, ; 
the annuitics of their nation exclusiv ely, but to those of| then come the foxes, and the birds, and all the other living 
all other tribes entitled to them.” things, or material objects. I venture to say that the s 
To say nothing of the difficulty arising from the ambi i-| cretary himself, before half meridian, would throw do 
guous phrs aseology of this order, "the House perceiv es at |his money bags, and be off for Tennessee. What is to 
once that it takes from the Indian nations the right, and | protect the agent from endless imposition? or the India 
assumes the burden, of distributing the Indian annuities. {from endless frauds? How can the agent make the i 
It makes them—chiefs, warriors and all—the mere pas-| ments? or, ifhe c can, how produce the requisite vouc! 
sive recipients of your bounty, in such proportion as the |{t is a plan expensive and troublesome to us; vexati 
Executive may sce fit to dole out to them. and ruinuus to the Indians. This order makes the annu‘ty 3 
But, in the first place, I would respectfully inquire, |a debt due to individuals: you must, in justice, therefi 
how is this order to be ex ecut ed? Among whom are the | 5 e it pal id tothem. Hence we shall have a new class of | 
annuities to be distributed? Are fernales to be included? | vate cl laims upon this Government, outnumbering all ot he 
Or if only males, males of what age? What isto be the! But, sir, I deny the right of the Exccutive to make tli's 
ratio of distribution? The order says, ‘to chiefs, war-|order. ‘These annuities are debts due to the Ind‘ans 
riors, Indians with fumilics, and Indians without families.” |not gratuities. They are debts for which you have the 
Is the chief to have more than the warrior? the warrior|value received. You owe them. Your relation to them 
than the Indian? or the — an with a family more than the lis that of debtor, not master. They are not only debts, 
Indian without a family? In fixing the ratio of distribution, | but they are debts due to nations. They are recognised 
is rank or property to be taken intothe account? What-|!as such by every treaty—not as debts due to individu 
ever course is pursued, by reason that some must die and | but, in terms, to nations. They are debts due nati 
some will be born, the House perceives that at least an lwho have a Government of their own, and want not 
annual census will be indispensable: for if these annuities | interposition in their affairs. The Cherokees, the Creeks 
are due to the people individually, and not to the nation, |and Chickasaws are well known. The Secretary of W 
exact justice must be done to each. Well, sir, this some-|tells us that, in the Choctaw nation, ‘*‘there are thr 
what difficult preliminary business being settled, let me | divi sions, each of which is governed by a chief, w! 
suppose the day of payment to have arrived. The amount | within his limits, acts inde pendently of the others. | 
of the annuities exceeds by a fraction two hundred and/ Government he is aided by minor and subordinate chicts, 
forty-five thousand dollars. The annuity to the Chero-|called captains, each of whom acts, within his parti 
kees is between six and seven thousand. If the distribu-|sphere, distinct. The people are subordinate to the cy 
tion be made according to numbers, without reference to | tains, the capta'ns to the chiefs.” And all the other 
rank, property, or condition, each Cherokee will receive |tions have a Government of some sort—such as tlicy 
about forty cents as his share. | choose— one that satisfies them—-and this should satisfy 
The annuities must, therefore, be paid in silver or cop-| Now, sir, 1 demand, by what right do we undertake to say 
per coin, the transportation of which will be a heavy ex-|that these annuit. es shall be paid to individuals? Miglit 
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To Col. HUGH MONTGOMERY, 
Cherokee Agent, Calhoun, ‘lennessee, 











pense. The territory of the Cherokees does not vary lwe not as well have said that the purchase money of L. 
much from two hundred by eighty miles in extent, and the jisiana ee uld be paid to the citizens of France? Or may 
agency is established in the nerthwest corner of it. Now, | we not as we ll now say that the debts due the States of 
sir, let me suppose that the agent, Colonel Montgomery, | this Union shall be pai id, not to the order of the Gover 
has received his money, and, with his wagon or mules;ment, not into the State treasury, but directly to the } 
laden, is on his way, making his annual visitation to each ple? And let but the Executive send agents and subage nts 
member of the tribe. Perhaps it is not too much to say | enough into the States, and they will find among the 

that he will need a guard, by night at Jeast, if not to pro-|rant, the disaffected, the servile, and the sycophantc, 
tect himself, to protect his treasure. But I shall be told | those who will approve the measure, and, if need be 

that this is not the plan; that the agent is notto goto the|plore it. Sir, you have no right, but the right of the 
people, but that the people ure to come to him. Well, a strongest, the right of him who puts hand upon the hilt of 
sir, be itso. At the time appointed, the Cherokees come |his sword for his proof. You have the power--the ‘ 
to the agent, at his agency house, some of them a distance jant’s power *—that isall, Will the House hear the opi 

of two hundred miles—upon an average, near one hun-jof Mr. Jefferson upon this subject? In 1808, he spoke 
dred. Now, the first thought that oecurs to the mind is, i the chefs of the Upper Cherokee towns as follow 
lt 
| 


that a single share—forty cents—-will not pay the expense ** You complain that you do not receive your just p! 
of the jour mney, much less the loss of time in making it. 

The next is, that, for such a numerous, and, I may add, 
troublesame and dangerous assemblage of men, extensive 
provision must be made, which will add another item to 
the present enormous amount of our Indian appropriations. |own rules, over which we have no control. We do. 
But to proceed. Few of the Indians except those who|duty in delivering the annuities to the headmen of 
have had intercourse with the whites, have more o in ane |»: ation, and we pretend to no authority over them, to no 
name, and that has reference frequently to some living or Ir ight of directing how they are to be distributed. 


portion of the annuities we pay your nation--that 
chiefs of the lower towns take for them more than their 


share. My children, this distribution is made by the | 
hority of the Cherokee nation, and according to th 





material object. There are, for instance, me whose} These are the correct principles upon this subject, f 
name, in English, means racoon, or fox, or bird. Now, sir, | which one would think the practice of this Gove 
1 will suppose that all of the same cognomen come at the | forty years, independent of the terins in your bonc, 
suine time to reccive their portions of the annuity; the re would be satisfactory proof as of the wisdom of which it 
are three or four hundred yacoons. The agent pays the |has been a cor tinued illustration. 
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I might stop here, but I should do injustice to the claims 
of the Indian nations if I were to omit to state briefly the 
effect of this order upon them. I will not speak of its 
object. It is known to this House, to the country, and to 
the world, that the Cherokees are engaged in a most une- 
qual conflict for their existence asa nation. They claim 
of the United States the execution of the Indian treaties 
which guaranty to them protection, and the execution of} 
the intercourse law of 1802, in which the provisions of| 
those treaties are embodied. Georgia has decided that 
these treaties, as also the law, are unconstitutional and| 
void. The Executive has confirmed that decision, and} 
refuses to execute them. Thus the Cherokees are aban-| 
doned to their fate. In order to try this important, and| 
to them and to us interesting and momentous question, 
the Cherokees, in a case in the courts of Georgia, in which 
one of the tribes was put on trial for his life, for an offence 
committed within the jurisdiction of the Cherokee nation, 
caused those treaties to be pleaded, which, if constitu- 
tional, ousted Georgia of her jurisdiction of the case, and 
turned the criminal over to the courts of his own nation, 
to be punished according to the laws of his own people. 
The courts of Georgia decided that the treaties were un- 
constitutional, and condemned the prisoner to death. ~ 
bring the question under the revision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—a constitutional question | 
arising under the treaties of the United States, and there-| 
fore most appropriately to be examined and decided there 
—-a writ of error was brought, according to the provisions 
of existing law, of which Georgia had notice, and which 
Georgia defeated by executing the Cherokee. This exe- 
cution was against law, if there be any force in the Indian 
treaties, or in the intercourse law of 1802. Thus defeat- 
ed by such an act, the Cherokees have applied to the Su- 
preme Court for an injunction against Georgia to stay her 
hand. Now, permit me to pause here for a moment, and 
inquire, had the Cherokees declined this forum, and re- 
fused to submit this question to its decision, would not the 
work! have said it was because they had no confidence in 
the justice of their cause? And yet the Cherokees might 
well have answered—-we hold your treaties, for which we 
have paid you—we have parted with our land, and you 
hold it by virtue of them. Down to these disastrous times 
you have always considered them as yalid, and acted upon 
them as valid. The Supreme Court is alien to us; we had 
no agency in its formation--can haye no influence with nor 
control over it: its interest and bias will be in favor of 
your people, and against us. 5 
said. Yet, in the strong confidence they feel in the truth 
and justice of their cause, and in the integrity, the honor, 
and mdependence of the court, they seek this reference 
of the q ¢ 


m, and Georgia—declines it! N 


Dc 
' 
1est 


ay, she insists 


upon the exclusive right, in virtue of her State sovereign-| 


ty, to settle this question finally and irreversibly for her- 


‘J ’ 
self, and by her own courts, the judges of which are 
ell : 


elected periodically by her own citizens—are imbued, [| 


will not say inflamed, with her own feelings—swayed by 
her own interests, having a common share in the wheel of 
the lottery that is to ma 


* 1 > oh 4 on > . - 
spoils of the nation at their bar, and against which the 






treaties and the laws they annul are the only interposing | 


barrier and defence. 

Against this, the Cherokees, in their weakness, can only 
protest, and they do protest, and claim either the execu- 
tion of the treaties, or a decision of your own court upon 
their constitutionality. The Executive refuses the one, 
and Georgia opposes, and will, if possible, defeat the 
other. In this anomalous condition of things, it became 
necessary for them to employ counsel, and to incur many 
and heavy expenses; 
Washington, the Les 












All this they might have | 


e partition and distribution of the | 
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their case might require. I have the order before me; 
there is no question as to the power. They did draw, and 
payment was refused, and still is refused, by the Execu- 
tive. At the same time, the Creek delegation have been 
paid so far as they needed for their expenses, and so far 
as the nation owed for the education of the Creek chil- 
dren *¢upon Colonel Johnson’s farm in Kentucky.” But 
even the Creeks, as I am well informed, were refused, 
until assurance was given that they were not here co-ope- 
rating with the Cherokees. The House, therefore, per- 
ceives that this order cuts off, at once, the resources of 
the Cherokees, and as far as this Government can do it; 
and, at this crisis of their affairs, takes from them the 
means of defence, and denudes them for sacrifice. The 
further effect of this order will be to create a severalty 
and individuality of interest throughout all the Indian na- 
tions, that will weakenthe mutual dependence and destroy 
the subsisting harmony among chiefs, warriors, and peo- 
ple; bringing the agents and subagents of the United 
States into contact with every individual native, and af- 
fording them an opportunity, if they shall be base enough, 
to use it, to distract, confound, and break them up for- 
ever. I beg the House, therefore, to consider the nature 
and extent of our obligations to these tribes, and whether 
it is not due to justice, and to our own honor, if nothing 
be due to them, to interfere in their behalf, at least so far 
as this amendment goes. 

I have thus spoken briefly of the tendenc; 
of this order. 





and effect 
Allow me to inquire, in cunclusion, whi 
necessity or occasion there is for it. The Secretary has 
| given us the rules by which his department is governed. 
Some of the Chocta nation, not satisfied with the | 
treaty, undertook to depose one of their chiefs, and to elect 
another. They gave notice to the War Department of 
what they had done. The Secretary informed them that 
**this Government means not to interfere with their man- 
ner of self-government—it cannot recognise what has 
been done by a few; when chosen by a majority of the 
division, and that fact certified by their General Council, 
the chief will be recognised.”” Very properly the Secre- 
tary here says, that the complaints and acts of individuals 
cannot be regarded, and nothing short of the doings of 
the nation in ‘*General Council,” duly ‘* certified,” will 
form a proper basis for the action or interposition of this 
Government. 

The opinion of Mr. Jefferson, which I have quoted, is 
to the same effect. Whatever complaints, therefore, may 
have come from individuals, or from agents or sul 





y 
t 





ibagents 
jthis order was not issued in consequence of them. but, 
so far as the Cherokees are concerned, 1 have it in my 









power to say, and to prove, that no c¢ unts have been 
In July last, the 12th day, Colonel M 
the agent, understanding ‘*that there was to 


| made. ontgomery, 
|mecting of the General Council of the Cherok« 
enclosed to the chiefs a copy of the order of 
a request ‘that the necessary arrangements be 
ithe nation for the future reception of the ann 
‘that each Indian m ght get his share, agrecab] 
order.” On the 17th July, **the represent 


NVEl 


I 
ithe people of the Cherokee nation, convened 
ral Council,” answered: ** That the United St: 





| bound to pay the money to the ‘nation,’ and not to the indi- 
j ¢ ‘ “ . . 
j}Viduals of the nation.” As to its future reception, they 


jsay ‘*that the nation has already made the a 1 nent 
|for that in its constitution and laws; and to them the agent 
lis referred.” ‘That arrangement is, that t annuities 
|shall be paid into the treasury for the use of the nation. 
|And they enter ‘*their solemn protest against tl listri- 
| bution ot the annuities, inthe way contemplated by the Go- 


and when their delegation left for} vernment, asa violation of the letter and spirit of the trea- 
slative Council of the Cherokee na-/ties sudsistung betw cen the United State 3 and them,” and 
ton gave them authority to draw for such part of the {decline making any further or other order. Of all t 
. a a ; } € - J 7 
annuity duc from the United States, as the exigency of|the agent had notice; but not knowing what compla 
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might have been made, the delegation eideenned a letter 
to Colonel Montgomery, the resident agent of the United 
States in the Cherokee nation; to which, under date of 
September 20, 1850, he replies: ‘I will state that no 
complaints have passed through me to the Exccutive, or 
any other person, either from the Indians, or any other 
person, on the subject of the distribution of the annuities.” 
1 hold the letter in my hand. Now, sir, what reason can 
be assigned to justify the order of June last, or a persist- 
ance in that order? 1am unable to perceive any reason 
for it, which wlll bear the scrutiny of this House. It is 
a wide departure from the ancient, established, and beaten | 
way of this Government—a way safe and convenient for 
us—a way familiar to the Indian nations—without their 
consent, certainly, the only right way. I will only add, 
in recapitulation, that it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to execute the order. That this Government has no right 
to issue such an order; that it will be prejudicial to the 
Indian nations, and particularly the Cherokees—malign 
in all its influences—and that it is uncalled for by any new 
exigency, or by any one Indian tribe, and is unjust: ifiable 
upon any princ iple consistent with our obligation, our 
convenience, or a just economy i the management ol 
our Indian affairs. 

Mr. POTTER, of North Carolina, replied at consider- 
able length to Mr. B., and to the speech of Mr. Everxrr, 
on the subjce.; and submitted his views on various topics 
connected with the character and proceedings of the| 


| 
House, &e. | 


Se Ee 





Mr. BATES again rose; but 

Mr. BUCHANAN obtained the floor, and said, that at 
the last session of Cc ongress he had prepared himgze If to dis-} 
cuss what has been called the Indian question. He w: as| 
then called home before he had any opportunity of pre-| 
senting his views upon this subject. He had again pre- 
pared himself to discuss this question at the present ses- | 
sion, and was now ready to proceed with hisargument. He | 
believed that the act of the last session was dictated not} 
only by the purest princi iples of policy and hi but! 


that it presented the only means of preserving and semi 





aung the unfortunate and interesting children of the forest, 
who had so many claims upon our protection. He had 
the vanity to think he could present some new views upon 
this subject. But the hour was now late, and there were 
several :mportant bills upon the table, which, unless they 
could pass the House, and go to the Senate this night, 
would be lost. He would therefore forbear; and for the 
first time, as he believed, since he had been a member of 
this House, he would move the previous question. 

The previous question was sustained, and the bill was 
ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. LAMAR now moved an adjournment. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the b.1I 
making an appropriation for a custom-house in the city of 
New York; and the amendment reported thereto from the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 25th ultimo was 
read, and concurred in by the House, and tue bili was or- 
dered to be engrossed, and read a third time to-day, (and 
was afterwards read a third t.me, and passed. ) 


Ne gative d 


SURVEYS, Ke. 


The House procec le d to the consideration of the bill 
for the inprovement of certain harbors, and providing for 
surveys 

The amendment inserted in Committee of the W! + on 





the motion of Mr. PEARCE, was now oppose d 
POLK and Mr. HOWARD, and was strenously 
by Messrs. BURGES and PEARCE, and was 
curred in without a division. In the course of the discus- 
on, Mr. LAMAR moved to lay the bill on the table, but 


uc On Was ncgatived. 






advocate -d 





inally con- 








The a [ r the improvement of Back creck, 
(the es y from the Chesapeake bay to the 
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C hesapeake ind) Delaware canal, , was objected to by 
Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina; and he demanded the yeas 
and nays on it, but they were refused, and the approp: 
tion was concurred i in. 

And a motion was made by Mr. LECOMPTE further 
to amend said bill, by adding thereto the following item, 
Viz. ‘* For removing certain obstructions in the Kentucky 
ri iver, at the mouth of Big Benson, twelve thousand d 
lars;?? which amendment Mr. L. made some remarks t 
explain and support. 

The previous question was moved by Mr. HUNTING 
TON, and being sustained—88 to 81, 

The question was put on ordering the bill to be « ngross 
ed for a third reading, and carried—87 to 75. 

The bill having been engrossed, was subsequently read 
a third time, and passed; and (about half after 10 o’clock 

The House adjourned. 





Tuespar, Manca 1. 
DUTY ON SUGAR. : 
The resolution to reduce the duty on sugar was again 
taken up, and Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, c ontinue d his re 
marks in opposition to the resolution until the ex pirati 
of the hour; when his argument was again arrested. 
NATIONAL ROAD IN OHIO. 


The bill from the Senate giving the assent of Congress to 
an act of the State of Ohio tor the preservation of so much 
of the great national road as passes through that State, by 
the erection of toll gates, and the application of toll to the 
repairs of the road, was then taken up. 

Mr. DUNCAN moved to recommit the bill to the Com. 
mittee on Internal Improvements, with instructions 
insert the amendment offered yesterday by the gentlemai 
from Ohio, (Mr. Vinron.] 

Mr. DUNCAN said that the bill in its present shape 
was exceedingly objectionable, and he could not co: 

3 passage, without entering his solemn protest ag: 
t. He was not altogether satisfied with the amen dn 
propos ed by the gentleman from Ohio, but it wo uld 


his o pinion, afford some protection to the rights o f s 


constituents, and all those residing in the States west 


| Ohio, who must, if this bill passes, pay nearly all the 
| pense of keeping the road in repair, as Ohio bad, by | 
ithe provisions of this bill, which she had submitted f 


the acceptance of Congress, and which had passed the 


Senate, and was now on its passage, exempted her ow: 
citizens, in nearly every possible case, from the paymcnt 
of tol], and consequently taxing the citizens of « 
States, not only to keep the road in repair, but to pay 
ojlicerat every twenty miles. Mr. D. said that this measure 
must drive his constituents, and all the people west of 
Ohio, from the road, ax they could not and would not ps 
so unjust a tax, especially as the road was made by « 
pact, and out of the funds of Indiana, Illinois, and Miss 
as well as those of Ohio. He thought the Legislature 
Ohio was mistaken in the advantage it was to gain by « 
en npting her own citizens from this tax, as the same po! 

\ “9 be adopted by Pennsylvania and Maryland, so : 
mal de © puy a portion of ‘the tax at last; but he c 
see no hope for his constituents, except to tax the citizens | 
of Missouri travelling to the Atlantic cities; and then, he 
said, this tax would make it impossible for his constitt 
to drive their stock on this road, and would rende1 
little cr no use to them. He said that the liberal and 
views expressed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vix- 
TON] met his entire approbation, and he firmly belies 
with him, that the bill, should it pass, is calculated to ce- 
stroy the road, and was, in his opinion, a covert blow 2: mcd 
at the whole system of internal improvemeuts. 

Mr. MERCER supported the motion. He dwelt on 
the acknowledged importance and value of this great na- 
tional work, aud insisted that it was incredible that Ue 
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House could ever mean tolet it goto ruin. But the 
law enacted by the Legislature of Ohio contained such pro- 
visions as were calculated rather to injure than to preserve 
the road. All that sort of yse which went to destroy it, 
viz. the use of ywagons with narrow wheels, was to be en- 
couraged by passing toll free, while a heavy tax was at 
the same time laid upon large wagons with broad wheels; 
the use of which consolidated the road, and ought to have 
been more favored than travel ofany other kind. Ohio had 
almost exempted her own citizens from any toll for the 
use of the road, and had left it to be paid chiefly by the 
citizens of other States. Mr. M. referred to several parti- 
culars in support of the representation he had made, and 
contended that the act ought to be remodified before it 
was assented to. 

Mr. IRVLN, of Ohio, was warmly opposed to the re- 
commitment of the bill, which he insisted would be tan- 
tamount to its rejection, and before next session the road 
would become useless. Gentlemen seem to forget that 
Ohio had paid a large proportion of the money which had 
been already expended on this work; but how much, he} 
would ask, had Lilinois contributed? Less he believed than | 
Ohio had paid towards making the road on this side the } 
river. It was not to be expected the Government should | 
continue contributing to the repairs of the road; and yet, 
unless it were repaired from time to time, it must go to 
destruction. The only system that gave any promise of| 
saving this great national work, was the exaction of toll} 
by the States through which the road passed. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, advocated the recommitment. 
He considered the arrangements of the law as it now 
stood to be palpably unjust. Those persons through 
whose property the road now ran, and whose estates had 
thereby been increased in value more than fifty per cent., 
were allowed to use the road free of toll, because they re- 
sided upon it; while those who lived in more distant parts 
of the State, and whose farms had, therefore, enjoyed 
much less of the benefit, were heavily taxed, together 
with citizens of other States who passed over the road. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the recommitment. The 
argument of the gentleman last up would certainly be a 
very powerful one if addressed to the Legislature of his 
uwn State; but it must be well known to that gentleman | 
that a great proportion of the members of the House de-} 
nied the power of Congress to interfere on the subject of| 
tolls in any form. For himself, he was one who admitted | 
the power of Congress to construct a road through a State, | 
but he denied their right to erect toll gates upon it. It} 
was utterly vain to hope for any bill, in that House, which} 
should regulate the tolls to be paid in Ohio; and he, there-| 
fore, was desirous that the several States through which 
the national road passes, might take charge of their re- 
spective portions ofit. It was not probable that Ohio would | 
persevere in any system of taxation that was palpably un-} 
just; and if her law should prove unequal in its operation, | 
no doubt her own sense of justice would induce her to 
modify it. Believing that to recommit the bill would be 
to destroy it, and that then the House would again be 
called upon for further contributions, he considered it 
his duty to demand the previous question. 

The question being taken, it appeared that there was 
no quorum voting; whereupon, Mr. MERCER moved to} 
lay the bill on the table. On this motion, Mr. ALEX- 





a * ° : | : 
ANDER demanded the yeas and nays, which being taken, | to without debate. 


stood—yeas 65, nays 115. 


ad.—General Appropriation Bill. [H. or 8. 


Baltimore to Washington, together with certain amend- 
ments thereto, being taken up, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE, chairman of the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, moved that the House concur in the 
amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved to recommit the 
bill to the Committee for the District. 

The motion was opposed by Messrs. BROWN and 
HOWARD. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE stated that he had examined all the 
amendments of the Senate, and, considering them reason- 
able, and in conformity with the wishes of the people of 
the District, thought they ought to be adopted. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO professed unlimited confidence in 
his colleague, and great reliance on his judgment; but that, 
as this was the first moment in which the amendment 
had come to hisknowledge, he thought furthertime should 
be taken to consider them, and he therefore supported 
the recommitment. 

Mr. HOWARD opposed the motion to recommit with 
great earnestness. He was confident that the amendments 
need only to be read, to have their propriety at once per- 
ceived. They had been printed; and if the gentlemen 
had not read them, it was theirown fault. One of the 
amendments went to reserve the right of Congress to pass 
laws hereafter for the opening of branch roads, and to regu- 
late the speed of cars. ‘The other, which had been inserted 
at the instance of the representation of the District, went 
to limit the termination of the road within the District, to 
some point between the capitol and Seventh street—instead 
of carrying it to the President’s house or Rock creek. If 
any objection were made to this, it was to be expected from 
the corporation of Washington. But both the boards 
constituting that body had prayed for this restriction; and, 
if they consented to it, who could justly oppose it? Mr. 
H. expressed a fear that if the bill should be now recom- 
mitted, it would never regain its place on the calendar. 
He explained what had been done by the Legislature of 
Maryland on this subject. They had granted to the com- 
pany liberty to make the road as far as the District line, 
on condition that it should be commenced within one year. 
if the present bill should be rejected, or lost by delay, the 
company would be left in an embarrassed situation. 

Mr. SEMMES stated that he had been indisposed for 
some days, and had not seen the amendments. The sub- 
ject was important, and excited deep interest in Mary- 
land. It had been debated in her Legislature for several 
weeks. His constituents had embarked largely, both 
capital and credit, in the concerns of the company, and it 
was his duty, as their Representative, to look cautiously at 
whatever might affect their interest. He was in favor of 
the bill, but could not vote in the dark. He knew, how- 
ever, that a majority of the Committee for the District dif- 
fered from him in opinion, and he should cheerfully sub- 
mit to any decision on the subject. 

The question being then put on concurring with the 


| Senate in their amendments to the bill, it was carried by 


a large major ty. 
THE GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate’s amendments to this bill came up for con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole. 


Various other amendments were considered, and agreed 


The amendment making provision for the pay of extra 





So the motion to lay the bill on the table was lost. 

The call for the previous question was now sustained; 
and the main question being put on ordering the bill to 
its third reading, it was carried—yeas 89, nays 60. 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON RAILROAD BILL, 


The bill from the Senate, authorizing the Bultimore and 


Ohio Railroad Company to extend a lateral railroad from | 


| clerks in the Post Office De partment, was then taken up, 
| having been reported against by the Committee of Ways 
land Means. 

| Mr. CONNER said: This amendment had been made 
by the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of 
ithe Senate; the evidence had not be | 
Committee of t 
that the object 





1¢ House; but he was auth zed to say 


\ 
of the appropriation was to meet current 
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expenses; that there was still something due to those clerks| was assigned to two other commissioners associated with 
who were employed, many of them, by Mr. McLean;|him,) gave rise to a short discussion, in which Messrs, 
and the still increasing business of the department had| ELLSWORTH, DODDRIDGE, and DWIGHT explained 
compelled the present able incumbent to follow the ex-| the service which had been performed, and the equity of 
ample of his predecessor, (Mr. McLean,) whose name, | the claim—and Mr. McCOY opposed the appropriation as 
on being mentioned in that House, produced excitement;| being an unsafe species of legislation. 
but he [Mr. C.] had no hesitation in saying, he had for that| ‘This amendment was agreed to. 
gentleman kind feelings, and that he was an efficient of-| The item providing for fees to be paid to assistant coun- 
ficer. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Huntrne-| sel employed to aid the district attorneys of the United 
Ton] had inquired of the committee if the department) States had been originally $2,600. The amendment re- 
was not insolvent. He would answer that gentleman, that) commended by the Committee of Ways and Means raised 
the Post Office Department was not only not insolvent, but! the sum to $6,000; the amendment of the Senate proposed 
that its condition was a prosperous one; that for the last/ still further to increase it to $8,000; the last sum was dis- 
cs re the increase for each quarter was some agreed to, and the appropriation fixed at $6,000. 
thirty or forty thousand dollars; and so far as the depart- Sadia “niareule caries ares 
ment could be informed, the increase for this quarter a THE TURKISH MISSION. 
be im proportion with the preceding one; and he had no] The next amendment in order was the appropriation of 
hesitation in saying that the increase of the present year| $15,000, as compensation to the commissioners who nego- 
would exceed that of the last year by $100,000. The policy| tiated the late treaty with the Ottoman Porte. The Com- 
of the late Postmaster General had been to retain but little] mittee of Ways and Means had recommended to strike out 
surplus on hand. It was the true policy; and the present! the amendment of the Senate which provided for this 
Postmaster General had very probably pursued the same| item, with a proviso going to disapprove of the appoint- 
course, in returning the money received back againamong| ment of the commissioners during a recess of the Senate. 
the people from whom it had come, for their accommoda-| Mr. VERPLANCK, chairman of the Committee of 
tion. Ways and Means, explained the grounds on which that 
The gentleman had also made an inquiry in relation to} committee had recommended to strike out this item from 
the available funds of the department; and, onanother occa-| the amendments of the Senate. Of the exact character 
sion, a gentleman from New York [Mr. Srorrs] had sneer-| of the persons to be compensated, he would not speak, as 
ingly asked what had become of the $230,000 left by Mr.} there was no distinct evidence on that subject before the 
McLean. He [Mr. C.] could tell the gentleman what had} House; whether they were to be understood as acting un- 
become of that money. There were now $148,000 of it| der a special commission as the personal agents of the Pre- 
in the department; the seventy or eighty thousand dollars} sident, or whether they were to be considered as charg’ s 


of that sum used, had gone to the extension of mail faci- 
lities, and accommodation to the people and the country. 
Where the mails were carried on horseback, they are now 
carried in sulkies or stages, and the trips increased; where 
the mail was received only weekly, itis now received twice 


des affaires, there was no evidence on which to decide. 
The subject was known to have excited great warmth 
elsewhere; and the committee, considering the very inac 
curate information submitted to them, and believing that 
the great question entered into by the proviso was |ikely, 


in the week, on other routes three times a weck, and, in especially at so late a period of the session, to delay, and 
many instances, daily stages were put inoperation. This! possibly endanger, the bill, and thereby injuriously to atf- 
was asked for and required of him by the people and their} fect other great interests, had been unanimous in recom- 
representatives, and this is the way that that money has| mending that the whole amendment, as well the appropri- 
gone. Sir, whilst all your other departments were station-| ation as the proviso accompanying it, should be stricker 
ary, this department was annually extended, daily aug-|out. The parties concerned would, he presumed, be paid 
menting in business and labor, which necessarily required| either from the contingent fund, or from the secret service 
increascd expenditures. Sir, the Postmaster General has] fund; but, if not paid at this time, they must take their 
not overreached himself, as has been insinuated; and if} chance of being provided for by the next Congress. Tlie 
the House will take the trouble to reflect and examine for| committee considered it an act of public duty to report 
themselves one moment, they must see the propriety of] against the amendment. 

thisamendment. It is in accordance with the usual mode} Mr. WAYNE observed that he found one difficulty in 
of paying the officers of the departments, and, in accord-| agreeing to the proposal of the Committee of Ways and 
ance with that, is this appropriation asked for. The ser-| Means. If this appropriation should be stricken out, 
vices of those clerks employed must be paid for, and the} there was no fund to which the individuals concerned 
only difference out of which fund they are paid is, tiat,| could look for payment. They had rendered important 
if it be taken from the Post Office, it is so much withdrawn| services; they had been the agentsin the highest act which 
from mail facilities and accommodations. Sir, there was|one department of the Government could perform. He 
laid on your table, at an early day in the session, a bill) felt the force of the remarks of the gentleman from New 
providing for an additional number of clerks. It has not) York, [Mr. Verrtanck,] and he was, to a certain extent, 





been reached, nor can it, the present session. Its passage} constrained to acquiesce in them; but the House must 
would have superseded the necessity of this amendment. | make some certain provision for men who had performed 
‘There are now in your treasury more than a million of| an important public service. Was there no other partoft! 

dollars, which have been deposited there by the Post Of-| bill to which an additional appropriation might be append- 


fice Department; and he would, at all times, have been| ed, by which the object could be secure d? In the estimate 
willing to have appropriated from that sum an amount) for the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, tlicre 
sufficient to have completed the mail arrangements through-| was one item of $25,000. ‘There was no proposal to strike 
out the country. The department, from its prosperous) that out; and, with a view to avoid debate, he would 
condition, would, ina very few years, have reimbursed’ propose to amend the present amendment, by adding to 
the treasury, and more. He thought the appropriation) that clause the words ‘‘and $15,000, to defray the co 
proper, and hoped the House would not withhold it. | tingent expense of foreign intercourse, heretofore in- 

‘Te question was then taken, and the appropriation) curred.” ‘The Chair decided that it was not in order to 


vas stricken out. 
lhe item allowing compensation to Judge Cranch, for} Ways and Means. 

xtra labor in preparing a code of laws for the Vistrict, Mr. INGERSOLL said, the gentleman could casily 

(he having, at their request, assumed the share which | arrive at his object, by allowing a vote first to be taken on 


}amend an amendment recommended by the Committce of 
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the present amendment. If these Semeiabittete were to 
be paid at all, it should be out of the secret service fund. 
They had been appointed by the President, under that 
power of the Executive which gives him control over this 
fund, and, if so, they ought to be paid in that way. Mr. 
1. said he thought he perceived where the difficulty of 
the gentleman lay; ; the gentleman was apprehensive that 
the ae neon fund had been exhausted. How that 
may be, . 1. said, he did not know; the gentleman no 
doubt knew better than he did, All that he could say 
was, that he thought the House ought to take a question 
on the point now before it, and thereby settle the question 
of the disputed power of the Executive. 
Mr. ST ORRS, of New York, professed not to under- 
stand the debate. He did not know what gentlemen 
meant when they talked about the secret service fund 
being exhausted; he was completely in the dark. His 
olleague, from the Committce of Ways and Means, [Mr. 
VenrrtaneK, ] told the House that that eommittee had no 
information—-another gentleman told them that the com- 
missoners had been appointed by somebody, and that} 
some provision would be made for them by sor nebody, 
nobody knew who. For himself, he was not in the 


Se t 


secrets. If any public ministers or chargés were to be 
provided for, let the Government send the House some 
information——let it send the treaties that had been made— 
let it tell the House who the commissioners are. 


our diplomatic agents. ‘The House was asked to act in 
the dark—somebody said they wanted money, but the 
Government had not condescended to tell the people of 
the United States what it was wanted for. The House 
had received no estimate, no report: the Government 
gave it no information but this—-that it wanted money. 
‘The House had 10 facts te go upon, and he therefore 
hoped it wonld strike out the whole appropriation. The 
item of $25,000 for contingent expenses was intended 
rsome other purpose, be did not know what; he hoped 


i 
that would be stricken out, too, unless some further in- 
i 
] 






nation was given. When he voted away money, he] 
ed to doit understandingly. 
ordinary contingent fund; if 
to the Grand Turk, he should like to know the fact. 
wished to know what he was doing. 
ye paid for rold 


t 
horses, urns, or wh 


to snuff boxes, diamond headed daggers, 
at was it for? 

Mr. VERPLANCK asked his colleague, Lin Sronrs, ] 
whether the object of his inquiry was to obtain a list of 
th > special contingent expenses of the T ter h legation 
ent sum of $15,000 was proposed to be added to 
the sum of $25,000, provided for gencral contingent ex- 
penses. It was not usual to lay the particulars of foreign 
intercourse directly or indirectly before the House. 

Mr. W AY) NE asked rc ntlemen to state whether, if this 
article was stricken out, certain persons who had rendered 
public service would not be left to take their chance for 
being paid befere next Congress; and he again asked 
whether r there > was notany other part of the bill on which 

dment could be grafted to secure the payment 
nts, the value of whose public services had been 
edged by the highest act which any Government 
rform, viz. the ratification of the treaty which 
made. 

McDUFFIE observed that the question now was 
only as to One portion of the Senate’s amendment--to the 
remainder the gentleman might add what he pleased. 

ir. WILLIAMS inquired whether, if the House should 
agree to the amendment recommended by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and thus strike outa part of the 
Senate’s amendment, the residue might not afterwards be 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Vor. VIL.—53 


] he pres 
i 








crets of the cabinet; neither was the House in those! 


For his! 
> ye he > oo = . » } 
own part, he did not find such persons enumerated among 
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| 
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| 





He} wages shall never sleep with me. 
Were these $25,000 | here who will vote to put these agents off to another 
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Mr. Cc ONDIC T asked for a division of the ceedtiony 2 so 
that it might be put first on the appropriation, and then 
on the proviso. 

The SPEAKER replied, that, if the appropriation 

should be stricken out, there w ould remain nothing to 
which the proviso could adhere—the division, therefore, 
could not take place. 

Mr. BURGES observed that he could not see why 
persons who had been in the service of the country shoukd 
not be paid. Why ought the appropriation to be stricken 
out? Did gentlemen intend that the agents of the Go- 
vernment should not be paid? Why not paid? Had they 
rendered no service? or was the service which they had 
rendered illegal? If they had not rendered any service, 
how came this clause in the bill, if the service had been 
rendered in an illegal or unconstitutional manner? Yet, 
so far as the country was bound in equity, why shoukl not 
this House say, with the Senate, this does not justify us 
in withholding their pay? Why was the clause to be 
stricken out? Was any gentleman prepared to say that 
the President had the right, without consulting the Senate, 


| to send abroad envoys to negotiate treaties, unless under 


the pressing exigencies of war? Can he consummate this 
act without consulting the Senate? Are we going to say 


\that the President may not only filla vacancy which occurs 


during the recess of the Senate, but that he may, without 
the Senate, originate any mission he pleases? Mr. B. 
said he had no doubt that the President could send out an 
agent for the purpose of examining the state of our rela- 
tions with a foreign Power, but this must be done secretly. 
Such agents never were accredited. The President 
might, in this manner, discover by what means our rela- 
tions with a foreign Power might be improved; but he 
might not appoint and send abroad high public envoys 
without first consulting the Senate. Mr. B. called upon 
all who heard him to say whether they were prepared to 
sanction such a power in the President of the United 
States. He trusted there were none. Did the House 
then intend to deprive these agents of their pay? Were 
they to be left to chance for their remuneration? Would 
the House indulge « disposition to employ services when 


This sum was not for the | they were needed, and then leave the servants to get their 
it was to be spentin presents] pay how they could? 


No, sir, said Mr. B.; the laborer’s 
I trust there is no man 


Congress. Mr. Rhind was our consul to Odessa—he is 
known to be poor, and to possess nothing but what the 
Government gives him. He believed himself to be em- 
ployed by a competent power--let us pay him for the 
services he performed—but let us, at the same time, take 
care to say that the power which employed him was not 
competent. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that the Committee of Ways and 
Means had no intention of being understood as saying that 
these agents were not entitled to compensation for their 
services—-the committee were unanimous in the contrary 
opinion; but they had failed in accomplishing the object 
they had in view in recommending that this item be 
stricken out, which was to avoid debate. They desired 
to present the question in such a way as might conciliate 
all. He agreed that the simple striking out of this ap- 
propriation might, at first view, appear like the expres- 
sion of an opinion that the individuals in question are not 
entitled to compensation; but such was not his opinion, 
nor that of the committee. They were, doubtless, enti- 
tled to compensation; and if the House could provide a 
fund outof which they might be paid, he should be glad. 
He had no wish to appear as if avoiding a vote on the 
principle contained in the Senate’s amendment, but he 
did wish to avoid discussion. His opinion was, and he 
presumed there were few but would agree with him that 
the President did not possess power to appoint niuisters 
plenipotentiary during a recess ef the Senate, without 
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nominating them to the Senate at its next succeeding 
session. But, if he was compelled to vote, he should not 
hesitate to say that he was unwilling to give a vote which 
might be construed into a censure of the President for 
what he had done. He was satisfied that the affair had 
happened through mere oversight, without any bad intent. 
The Senate had deemed it proper to vindicate its own 
powers, by inserting the proviso. The House had nosuch 
object, and no such obligation. The Senate had now 
done what they desired, and what they had a perfect 
right to do, and he hoped that further debate would be 
avoided. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that the House was now 
brought back to the question which had been stated by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Burcxs.] Certain 
public agents had performed important services; they had 
the fairest claim to be indemnified, and indemnified at 
this time; and, unless the House intended to compensate 
them in some other mode, they ought not to strike out 
this appropriation. If gentlemen did not like the proviso, 
let them strike it out; but the claim to compensation was 
certainly just and fair, and he could never consent to strike 
out a just appropriation because of the proviso that was 
attached to it. 

Mr. DRAYTON said that he deprecated argument as} 
much as any gentleman, and he should make none, unless! 
he felt bound in duty to do so—he should not vote for} 
striking out the clause, even if he thought that the ap-| 
pointment of the commissioners was illegal or uncon- 
stitutional. But he thought it was the exercise of a| 
constitutional power, so far as any construction of the} 
constitution could derive force from precedent. ‘This was| 
supported by numerous examples. He was not for strik- 
ing out the proviso. He considered these agents as} 
entitled to salaries. There was a fund out of which they 
might be paid, and therefore there was not the smallest 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, inreply to Mr. Ettswortn, observed, 
that if that gentleman’s vote to strike out this clause 
depended on the House providing some other mode of 
compensation, his difficulty might easily be removed; for 
as soon as the House should vote to strike out this amend- 
ment, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Warner] would 
introduce another clause to cover the same object. The 
question was then taken on agreeing with the Committee 
of Ways and Means in their proposed amendment, going 
to strike out the amendment of the Senate, and it was 
carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, then moved to amend the 
amendment of the Senate, by striking out the $25,000 for 
the contingent expenses of the mission, and substituting 
$5,000. Mr. S. said that this $25,000, was intended to 
provide the tribute customarily given to the Grand Seignior, 
as he understood it. The old Governments of Europe 
may feel it their interest to procure, by these means, the 
friendship of the Sublime Porte. Turkey lays under 
tribute every nation with which she has intercourse, by} 
her policy of requiring presents. He asked if it was| 
proper for us, while keeping up friendly relations with) 
Russia, without any minister at St. Petersburg, to ac- 
quiesce in this course. He considered it unsound policy, | 
after keeping ourselves, for half a century, without asso- 
ciating with the politicians at Constantinople, to send a 
chargé, when a consul would be as efficient to secure our 
interests. He stated that in sending a chargé we shall 

only make our country appear ridiculous, because, while 
the plenipotentiaries of other courts are admitted to the| 
‘** brightness of the sublime presence,” our chargé will] 
be compelled to stand at the door among the servants 
and understrappers, and thus would the majesty of the} 
American people be represented. He took a view of the 
accumulating expenses of the diplomatic corps since the} 
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present administration came into power, and asked if this 
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was a redemption of the pledges given by them before 
they were in office. We are called on to send a chare; 
to disgrace the American people before all Europe, and 
to pay $25,000 out of our treasury for this privilege. 
There has been no information communicated to this 
House to call for this appropriation; and he would jot 
consent to make any appropriation, without sufficient 
knowledge communicated in a proper manner. He had 
heard much of this treaty out of doors. He had hear 
that parts of it are very exceptionable; and it was rumo: 
ed that it had not been ratified. We had been told by 
the President, in his opening message, of a liberal treaty <1 
with Turkey. He did not understand the term. Wes it % 
not a reciprocal treaty? He had heard that Captain Bid- 
dle had written a long letter reprobating some parts of 
the treaty. He had also heard of Mr. Rhindand his acts 
But he desired that the treaty should be communica 
to the House before the appropriation is given. He 
thought it necessary that we should know for what y 
are called on to give this money. 

Mr. CARSON said it always gave him pleasure to list 
to the gentleman from New York, who had just taken | 
seat, because of the ability which he always manifested 


regret that talents of so high an order should be enlisted 
on the wrong side. The powers of that gentleman wer 
admitted by all, insomuch that he was admitted to 
capable of making any cause which he chose to adopt 
appear to be right, by the exertion of his elevated abili- 
ties. But, on the present occasion, Mr. C. was constrained 
to confess that he never heard the gentleman from New 
York make a speech on that floor which he himself seemed 
less to feel. The honorable gentleman had set out \ 
telling the House that he was perfectly in the dark; t! 
he could not at all understand the debate; but what a « 
velopment had the House witnessed, and on what autho- 
rity had it been made? The first thing the gentle: 
had discovered was the establishment of a new mission, 
which was to cost the country God knows how n 
Each new minister, it seemed, was to be furnished \ 
new snuffboxes, and every subsequent Congress wa 

be bound to make new and further appropriations. ‘T'! 
ministers, too, were to make themselves ridiculous, 
appearing in an inferior grade; and the gentleman’s motion 
would gu to render them still more ridiculous. The I’ 
sident had submitted the treaty to the Senate, and Mr. ¢ 
had understood that the treaty had been ratified with 
amendment which went to strike out one offensive at 

He was not sure that this was the case, but he had | 

so informed. In the discharge of his executive duty, t! 
President had submitted to the Senate the propricty of 
establishing a diplomatic mission to the Ottoman P 
The bill at first provided for the outfit of a full minister 
but the committee (consisting of the gentleman’s frie: 
had reduced the minister to a chargé, and had th 
afforded the gentleman an opportunity of holding 

the House a very entertaining spectacle, where our! 
ister appeared dancing attendance out of doors among | 
servants and drogomen, but never admitted to the brighit- 
ness of the Sultan’s sublime presence. The gent/cman 
appeared to have thought a good deal on the subject, and 

he was sorry he had not obtained any information as {0 
the political consequences arising from this difference of 
grade in our minister. Probably another agent migh 
needed; but that was the business of the Senate, as the’ 
had the exclusive appointment of new ministers. Th 
gentleman from New York, if he recollected right, had 
advocated the Panama mission. Did the gentleman at 
that time ask for the instructions given to our ministc;’ 
Far from it. AJl then was to be confidence in the Ex: 

tive. The House was to repose an official confidence in the 
Executive. It was notits duty to ask too many questions. 
All was to be submitted to the Executive. Why did not 
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the House now hear from him the same language? The 
gentleman had professed great ignorance; but, whatever 
might be his disclaimers, the House all knew full well that 
the gentleman was acquainted with the manner in which 
Turkish treaties were usually negotiated. He knew perfect- 
ly well that presents were always made by every nation who 
wished to maintain diplomatic relations, or obtain commer- 
cial advantages, or hold any intercourse with the Turkish 
court. ‘The commercial benefits to be obtained by the pre- 
sent arrangement the gentleman had taken great care to 
throw into the shade; yet, ifany commercial advantage was 
to be derived to the country, what city or what State of the 
Union was so likely to share in it as that from which the 
gentleman came? The city of New York, to which he 
understood the gentleman had lately removed his resi- 
dence, being the great commercial emporium of the 
country, had the deepest interest in a question of this 
kind. The gentleman had said a great deal about paying 
tribute, and presenting diamond snuffboxes to an infidel 
Power. This language might, perhaps, take with the 
Dutch of New York, (to use a phrase which he had heard 


great deference for the sense and information of his con- 
stituents. 


equal ease, deceive the American people. 
too much intelligence for such an operation. Mr. C 


witl 


} 


those who acted with him, let it rest, and notupon Andrew 
Jackson, or the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. WHITTLESEY now moved that the committee 


rise, report progress, and have leave to sit again. 


The motion was negatived—yeas 61, nays 75. 


Mr. ARCHER said that he had at first meant to go into 
to the speech of the gentleman from New 
York, but he relinquished this purpose, believing that the 
gentleman’s chief object had been to discharge a feeling; 
he would, therefore, confine himself to two or three re- 
The gentleman had com- 
menced by supposing that the object of this treaty was 
to put the country in a degrading attitude—-to grant a tri- 
But such 
The treaty was made. 
it had been ratified, with the exception of one article. 
) far from soliciting or begging a treaty, the treaty had 
been made and ratitied, and the object was to open com- 
mercial connexions between the United States and some 


a full answer 


marks, by way of explanation. 


bute, to buy a treaty of the Sublime Porte. 


had been no part of the object. 


. 


of the rich 


+ 


ant ry 
appro} i 


realize these benefits. 


interests of the United States. 
nt 


not entrust this duty to our consuls? 
so, the exy would have been the same. 


é was but $4,500. 


lury Of a cha 


gained, therefore, by substituting the consul; the only 
d.iference would be, that the latter appointment would 
not productive of such good effects. But to show 
that the eentleman would be satisfied with no conduct of 


the admunstration, and that he held it a duty to find fault, 
gentleman had told the House, that, if we were to 


lite 
have any mission to ‘Turkey, it ought t 


aordinary. ‘hat was what the Executive had asked for, | 
ed ; : 

{ what th nate had-refused. If the present plan | 
6% wrong, the fault was not with the President. ‘Thx 
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the gentleman employ,) and it showed the gentleman’s 
T"< 


But, if the gentleman could impose upon his | 
own constituents, it did not follow that he could, with 
They possess 


t countries of the old world; and the present 


But gentlemen ask, why lclosed 
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gentleman had endeavored to cast ridicule on the propo- 
sition, and upon the Government of his own country. 
The offering of presents appeared to him an unworthy 
object of expenditure, and calculated to degrade the na- 
tion. But why should we be degraded by doing that 
which had been done, at all times, by all Governments 


ithat had any connexion with the Ottoman Porte? 


If it was good that we should hold commercial relations 
with the boundless territories of the Turk, (relations 
which had heretofore extended but a short distance around 
Smyrna,) was the country to refuse this advantage, be- 


lcause the gentleman from New York thought it degrading 


ito make presents to the Grand Seignior, to the amount of 
1$25,000? If we held such an opinion, we should be the 
only Power who thought so; all other nations have acted 
jotherwise. If the country was to have political and com- 
mercial relations with the Porte at all, it could no more 
{have them without presents than without ministers. No 
minister would have been received, nor permitted to open 
lhis credentials, till he had offered the customary presents. 
| This Government once received a mission from a Turkish 
|Power, and we paid the ambassador a regular stipend 
levery week, although he came only to make an apology 
for a threat which had been uttered by his country against 
jours. We paid all the expenses of his embassy, and 
‘allowed him $200 per week during his stay. Was that 


i . | expenditure considered extravagant then? Was the coun- 
said that Andrew Jackson had discharged his duty. The 


House could not yet have the treaty laid before it, but it| 
opened a prospect of great pecuniary advantage to the 
nation, from a participation in the commerce of the Black 
Sea. All this the gentleman well understood; and if, 
1 the fuli understanding of it, he chose to take the 
responsibility of defeating such a measure, on him, and on 


itry, for such a reason, to refuse the apology of a foreign 
Power, and thereby to avert the necessity ofa war? Mr. 
Jefferson was wiser than that. The long and the short of 
this matter was, that here were presented to us real and 
great commercial advantages. Extensive regions, among 
some of the richest on the globe, were about to be opened 
to the United States. We were to hold commercial rela- 
tions with all the countries round the Black Sea; and we 
were to have this advantage in the most economical form 
—at the expense of maintaining a single chargé. As to 
the other items, they were merely the necessary appen- 
dages of such a mission. Adrogoman and presents were 
matters of course at the court of Turkey. If the House 
thought with the gentleman from New York, let them 
abolish the treaty; if not, let them make the appropriation. 

Mr. STORRS replied; when 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Storrs, and decided in the negative by a large majority. 

Mr. WAYNE then moved the amendment he had be- 
fore proposed, viz. to insert after the item of $25,000, the 
following: 

** And $15,000 for defraying the expenses of foreign 
intercourse heretofore incurred.” 

The amendment was adopted—-yeas 70, nays 65. 

Mr. WILLIAMS now moved to insert the proviso, but 
the motion was rejected—yeas 62, nays 100. 

Mr. DRAYTON moved an item of $1,500 dollars for 





ation was asked in order that our country might|the salary of a student of languages, but the amendment 
Our interest in those seas was |was rejected. Pople 

great and extended, and the question was, whether we | F 

ought not to have commercial agents to supervise the 


The amendment of the Senate, as amended on motion 


lof Mr. WAYNE, was then agreed to, and the debate 
l. The committee then rose, and reported the 


If the bill had done |amendments to the House. 
The Govern- 
how pays our consul at Algiers $4,000; and the sa- |amendr 
F Nothing would be 


Mr. VANCE moved for a division of the question on the 
iment which had been so long debated in committce. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE explained the state of the question, 
and showed that, as an appropriation to the same amount, 
and for the same object, had been inserted in another part 
of the bill, unless the present clause should be stricken 
a the bill would have two appropriations, of $15,000 
each, for the pay of the same persons. 

Mr. VANCE said that his object in having the question 


0 be an embassy |divided was, that a separate vote might be taken, by yeas 


and nays, upon the proviso. 
The SPEAKER said that the question should be di- 


id inasmu as the proviso w: word . 
jvided, inasmuch as the proviso was so W orded as to relate 


| 


— 


































































tothe whole bill, 


VANCE, 
stood as follows: 


Archer, 


Pearce, 
Shepard, 


Jand, 
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and there would, therefore, be some- 
thing for it to stand on, should the appropriating clause 
be stricken ont, 








The Cumberland d Head. 


Mr. MERCER explained, and, adverting to the course 


which had been pursued in Committee of the Whole, 
insisted that the amendment which had been inserted was 
different from that in view of which the appropriation 
and proviso were stricken out; 


so that gentlemen could 
not vote in the House as they had voted in committce. 


The CHAIR replied that ‘the House had adopted the 


the Senate, 


Mr. MERCER failed in an attempt to modify it. 


amendment, and had no power to retrace the step. 
The question was accordingly divided, and, being 

on the appropriating clause, it p 
The question then recurring on striking out the proviso o 


ssed in the affirmative. 


. 


And the yeas and nays, having been demanded by Mr. 


and ordered by the House, were taken, and 


YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Anderson, Angel, 


Bzrringer, James Bockee, 


Brodhead, Brown, Cambreleng, Carson, Claiborne, Clay 


Conner, Crawford, 
berry, Denny, Drayton, Dudley, 
Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, Halscy, Harvey, Haynes, Holland, 
Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
Irvin, Jarvis, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kennon, 
Perkins King, Lamar, Lea, Leavitt, Lent, Lewis, Lovall, 
Lumpkin, Magee, Thomas Maxwell, 
McDutlie, McIntire, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Patton, | dition, than any other legislation likely to take place here? 
B. | The road from Cumberland to Wheeli ng is one a nered 
What will be required fo 
pair when it shal] hav e reached Jefferson? that is, th beli 
Tucker, Wayne, |its name—the seat of Government of Missouri, how« 
the enemy, as Iam the fs nd 


Pettis, 
Aug. H. 


Wilde.—83. 
NAYS.—Messrs. 
Kaylor, 
roke, € 
Creighton, 


Crocheron, Daniel, 


Farll, 


McCreery 


Polk, Potter, 
Shepperd, 


Sanford, 
Shields, 


Allen, Armstrong, Arnold, 
Beekman, Butman, Campbell, 
Sooper, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, Crane, aaa tt, 


Desha, Draper, Ellsworth, 








Davenport, De- 
Findlay, Ford, 


Thomas Irwin, W “illis um W. 


° McCoy, 





Scott, Wm. 


re vell, 
Childs, Chilton, 


‘ 


Boon, Borst, | 
ripen ‘he 
» Clay 


Smith, Speight, | 
Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spencer, Stephens, Suther- | 
faylor, John Thomson, Trezvant, 


| 
hi 
Ge orge ! 
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of ithe! liberality of his Government, and of the fidelity 
with which its engagements are fulfilled. 
us the proposition is conceded to be, in this view 
as well as from the large amount, its real magnitude : 
only perceived when we look at it in reference to its 
effect on the future internal improvement of the countr 
as it may be decided the one way or the other. 
Do you believe, sir, that if roads and canals are to he 
sustained at the expense of the treasury, they will be ex- 
tended or long continued? 


If the United States are to repair as well as to make 
put word for it, they will soon cease to make. 


But, i importa: : 


If this 





of j 


( um- 


|b: -rland roail system is to be persevered in, and an: 


calls are to be made upon the treasury for the repair of 
works, we shall soon have funds for no other 
How many of these Projects have been 
submitted for consideration? 

originating and bringing forth 


public 


os 


reckoned; 


They 


al 
mow many are every cay 
can searc< ey } 
but if you take one in many of them, as acl 


ble or fit, and e: Hing for the exercise of the United Sts! 


le 


, 


power, you - it} soon have as many as your treasury ’ 


sustain, and t 


he funds which should be applie d to th 
tension of their benefits, by laying down and construct 


1 
CX- 


thers, will be exhausted in preserving those which Te 


been already made. 


Is any forecast required to 


34 


@ that 


his course will be destructive to the whole system of 
chai improveine nt, and that those opposed to it will find 


it more 


country in her rapid strides to the most prosperous 


and thirty miles long. 


the place I mean. 


If f were 


effectual in checking and finally arresting this 


con- 


of internal improvement, I wou ld desire no surer mode of 


unde r mining the sy stem—no more, 


listant d ay, fx 


tal course, 


ultimately, and at no 


to be pursued in relation to 


rhis policy is now popular with a large proportion of t 


i 


Evans, Horace Everett, Finch, Ga ul ither, Gurley, Hawkins, | nation; I mean when prope erly pursued; when the pow 


Hodges, Hughes, 
Lyon, Martindale, 
Overton, 
Stanbery, Swift, 


Yancey ST. 


Hunt, Huntington, 


Pierson, Reed, 
raliaferro, 


Richardson, 
Test, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 
Ww ashington, Whittlesey, Edward D. 


Johns, 


Mercer, 1! Nuckolls, | 


White, Williams, 


So the House agreed with the Committee of the Whole 


in striking out the proviso which the Senate 
and which is in the words following: 

** Provided always, 
shall be construed as sanctionir 


That nothing in this act contained | 
in any way 


approv- 


ing, the appointment of these persons, by the President 
alone, during the recess of the Senate, and without their 


advice and consent, 
with the Ottoman Porte.” 


as commissioners to ne rotiate a treaty | 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


The House then took up, in Committee of the Whole, | 


the bill from the Senate for the conti nuation of the Cum- 


berland road in the States of Ohio, 


Ind: wha, 


and Tlinois. 


Russel, 


had inserted, | 
| 


Lecompte, lth: it has been consecrated by time, anc the opinions of 


the fathers of whatever is valuable in this Government, 
for rreat, 


pursued, undoubtedly 


is with 


its history or administration, is put forth 
ing, and national purposes, and judiciously 
| operat: on even for them. 


a majority of 


1 


il 


draw ni 
jut popular as this policy, so 


SC V 


lwhose authority we stand here, it must, it will soon ceas 
to be so if fun ds are continually demanded, not to 
}eon struct roads and canals, but to preserve from ruin and 


decay those which have been, or those which shall have 
been made, at an immense expense of treasure, inst 
means of support from the zcecommod 


lof dr: awing the 


| which they 
lis the subject 
it, when you 
south, and 


necessary 
lated with, 


It will require 
and ordina 


afford the traveller. 
of treasury depletion been pursued too ‘far; 
of complaint. 
shall have 


the reve 





Already has this s 


What will be 
communic 


cations from 
10t one, but many avenues from east to wes 
nue of the Government bx 
ry wants, if dissatisfaction is not 

and a consequent abandonment does not tak 


Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, proposed the following | place of this wise and hitherto popular policy. 


section as an amendment thercto: 


“And be it further enacted, That the sum of one hundred | 


thousand dollars be, and the same is 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwi 


sreby, appropriated, 


se appropriat- 


ed, for the purpose of repairing the Cumberland road east | 


of Wheeling.” 


Mr. CRAW FORD, of Pennsylvania, rose in opposition 


to the amendment, 


urely wishy 


He said the amendment proposed | 
was of general concern, as regarded the preservatic 
the great public work to which it related. 
€., must be a desirable object with all; 


This, said Mr. 
no gentleman 


s the destruction of this monument, at once 


yn of 


| th: it its enemies can do will h: lf so much end 


'these prese rving and repairing appropriations 
upon the friends of internal impro vement to taki 
prevent 
So long 2s you continuc to gran 


stand now, 
ther progress. 


appropriations for repair, 


unless they wish to retard or 


gates upon any plan be declined or refused. 
Z 


I have bee 


ervice here 


| pledges have been 
tions should be the last ; 


one hundred 


' 


i 


1 informed by honorable gentlen 


is been of some length, thit 
given that each of several app 
an ithat of the appropriat 

thousand dollars, granted on the 





‘ 
cy 
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IMC! 


so long will the erectior 


an, Ww! 


even now 
the efh i 
no! 


on 
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Mareb, 1 1829, it was , particularly said it should be the last; 1829, and that now asked, : are s¢€ verally larger than any 


and yet, within a shorter time than one year, and at the 
very next session of Congress, we are asked for another 
one hundred thousand dollars, and a bill reported for 

them. And here I will ask, why has this bill, reported 
at the last session, not been acted on? Why has it been 
suffered to s! leep upon this table? Is it because it was too 
weak to stand lowe? I do not affirm that this was the 
consideration which governed those who had it in charge; 
but, now and forever, I protest against the practice of 
attaching to appropriations that are deemed indispensable, 


cleus of what almost all approve, to which to append mea- 
sures that cannot sustain themselves. Are we thus to 
proceed forever? 

It may not be amiss to take a retrospect, and see what 
the repair of this C oe road has cost within the 
seven years preceding 18 No less a sum than one 


hundred and seve nty one canal two hundred and fifty-| 


nine dollars. 


February 28, 1823, - - - - $25,000 
March 25, 1826, - : - - 749 
March 2, 1827, - - - - 510 
March 2, * « ° - ° 30,000 
March 3, 1829, - ; - - 100,000 


May 31, 1830, . ° 3 ‘ 


15,000 





$171,259 





And of this sum, fifteen thousand dollars, granted the | 
Sist day of May, 183 30, besides two smaller sums previous- 
icted from us by considerations of 
contractor, whose expenditure exceeded | 
I will here 
remark that these repairs must be most injudiciously con- | servation. 
ducted, for I presume the grant of one hundred thousand 


ly given, were ex 
humanity for the 
by so much the sum placed at his disposal. 


dollars, in 1829, must have been made on some friendly 


estimate; and yet, after it has been expended with fifteen 
thousand dollars more, we are called on for another sum 
of like amount. How large an expenditure within so 
what the road 
originally cost, and almost equal to one-fourth of what it 
should have cost, or what much better roads have been 


short a period! More than one-tenth of 


s.nce made for; and yet this work is now in a worse con- 


appropriation for the construction of this road between 
1806, when it was first authorized, and 1813. They are 
as follows: 
March 29, 1806, 
February 14, 1810, - - - 60,000 
March 3, 1811, 50,000 
May 6, 1812, - . : - - 30,000 
Nay, sir, they are each larger than the sum provided 
by the very bill to which this amendment is proposed, for 


$30,000 


ithe continuation of this road in Indiana—larger than that 
propositions of weak or doubtful policy—of making a nu-| 


proposed for the same purpose in Illinois, and equal to the 
sum named for Ohio, west of Zanesville, as appears by 
the following abstract of its provisions: 
For Indiana, - : - - - $60,000 
For Illinois, « ° . . - 60,000 
West of Zanesville, - - . - 100,000 
Let us, then, at once, refuse this appropriati om, and au- 
thorize the erection of gates to collect toil, for present 
and future repair; thus shall we oblige those who use the 
road to preserve it—economize funds for other, and, if 
not equally valuable, certainly very valuable and desirable 
improve ments, and rete uth for the system the strength and 
support of publi c opinion. Is this un) just to those who 
| are spec ially interested in the road oruseit? Is chen any 
| other facility for travel or transportation in the country, that 
is not so burdened, and to a m ich greater extent than will 





be required here? How are your State or corporation 


roads and canals supported? By tolls, which must be so 
high as not only to preserve and re epair, but to furnish 
| funds for the payment of dividends to stockholders, or the 
interest of money borrowed for their construction. Here 
all that is required i is to repair; and areasonable toll wil 
| repair present dilapidations, and be equal to future pre- 
To this you must come; yoa had better do it 
now. Pursue the course 1 advise, and, in addition to the 
other reasons that abundantly justify the step, you willdo 
justice to the public and private avenues to the West that 
come into competition with this road. 1 
led to collect heavy tolls, and enter into a very une 
struggle with this favorite, and perhaps desery 
ite structure, which so far has been free of cha ‘ 
Sir, a persistance in this course will not only paralyze 
j and ultimately check inrprovement by United States’ means, 








icy are compel- 
i 


al 


iy favor- 








dition than that in Which it was before one dollar was| but its tendency is to discourage private and State effort 


expended in its repair, as I have learned from the best 
It will never be in a better situation for the 
The argument of the neces- 


authority. 
refusal of an appropriation. 


sity of puttir or 1 


it in th« rough repé airy before you collect 


for the extension of those communications which add so 
much to the beauty, so much augment the strength, and 
| multiply the resou: ces of any country. Can corporations 


or joi nt stock compani ies invest their moneys in enterprises 


. a 26 : . | vith those th 
‘ . « . - . 
tolls t pon it, wi li be alw ays in your way Let those who} eiish must compete for business and use with those that 


advocate internal improvements consi der how much they 
put the whole 
the adoption of 






rishing t 
vernment. I] 
and the stream be copious and strong, ¢ 
tain its em! — nents, 
that the water ¢ 


system to hazard by such measures, and that 
amendment will be fostering and che- 


liffusing fertility 
and exuberance throughout its course, provided you main- 
and preserve them so firm and hard | terests, calls upon you to change your course. Shal 
ot waste and sink through fissures, and} money be taken to construct a road that may be wort 
but if vour inattention suffers its di-| free of charge, to the destruction of an investme: 


| 
' 
The fountai in will afford an abundan it supply, ito la y down as good, perhap »s better, means of intercourse 
| 
| 
| 


are regulated on the free trade plan? Can States even, 
in the ordinary condition of their revenues, engage in the 
constructing of roads and canals without reckoning upon 


us To ad, at the expense of other sections of the} interest for the sums so embarked? And what h pe can 
country having equal claims upon the notice of the Go- 
+ 
t 


they have of its receipt, if the United States sh: uc continue 
5 
to which resort can be had witl 1out € xpense. 


Justice, 
then, to States, to corporate bodies, and to individual in- 


version at various points, it becomes so sluggish and weak | have made elsewhere under State permission? Refuse a 
as to be unequal to the purposes which it Sosld stbarnise| ferthint gent of money; erect, or aliow to be erected, toll 
answer. So if the treasury is made to bleed at every| gates, and you will thus aid the great cause of internal im- 
pore, for the purpose of supporting our public works, the} provement, and preserve for it the only foundation on 
junds which might be adequate to the embellishment andj} which it can long rest—the favorable opinion of our con- 
irrigation of the country by means of roads and canals, | stituents; you will at least not throw any obstaclcs in the 
will, perhaps, be unequal, under any system of expe ndi- way of enterprise from other quarters, and will act justly 
ture that the public agents have herctofore adopted , tol by those exertions which have been successiuily made 
the repair of those which have been made. The sums | els where. 

that will be asked for preservation would make mucl I a~ain entreat the House to pause and reflect before 
original improv ment, if jud ciou sly anc eco! romically ex-}| this appropriation for repair is grant l Liose h a- 


pended. It is worthy of note, that the sum granted in} ble gentlemen who favor the improvement of the country 
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may rest assured that if this wasteful course is persev ered| 
- in, this eternal drain upon the treasury, it will go further 

uae: and faster to undermine this now favorite policy, than any 
vf thing else which can be said or done. One hundred thou- 


uy sand dollars granted the session before the last, on a con-} 
bere: dition, at least so understood by many, that more would 
ae not be again asked-—e xpende d with fifteen thousand dol- | 

+ lars more, paid by us in May last—and now we are, and_| 


last year were, importuned for another one hundred thou-| 
He sand dollars. ‘his road, first and last, has cost a prodi- 
ae gious sum of money, as is shown by the exhibit submitted. 
r The road from Cumberland to Wheel- 
bs ing cost, - - - - - 
Surveys in Ohio, Indiana, and 

Illinois, - - - - 

Road in same States, - 


$1,702,395 63 


20,000 00 
- 945,000 00 


965, 000 00} 
Bill of this session provides 





For Ulinois, - - - 60,000 00 
t *s For Indiana, - - - 60,000 00 
West of Zanesville, - - 100,000 00 | 
Repairs during 1830, Z 950 00 
220,950 00 
$2,888,345 63 |} 
4 Besides some two or three thousand 


dollars for further repairs, which I can- 
not note particularly, asI have not the 
: bill before me. 
ES Repairs since 1823, east of Wheeling, 





171,259 00} 





$3,059,604 63 


Besides which, it is estimated that the expense of it® 
contemplated construction from Vandalia, in Illinois, to 
Jefferson, in Missouri, will be one million of dollars. 

To the appropriations for making roads, that are pro- 
per objects for Ge neral Government effort, I go cheerfully 
and wi iHingly, though I do not always think that the mo- 
ney is prudently or economically expended. Upon this 
system of repair, I will not enter at all. For any consti- 
tutional method of raising toll, preferring one mode to} 
another, but preferring any to none, I will vote; but I can-| 
not consent to wither a system so exuberant with good—| 
to dry up a fountain, whose waters, if not scattered and 
thrown upon the ground where they cannot be gathered, 
are sufficient to refresh 1 all. In one 








inv igora te us 


The fi jumberiand Road. 


had one, satisfactory to himself. 


(aaa 2, 18351. 


that any me mber 








Pentebeeee for ~ could not believe 


lof Congress would be actuated by such selfish principles, 


yet it was somewhat strange that the only opposition in 
Pennsylvania came from that quarter. It was not for him, 
|he said, to give the reason; he presumed the gentleman 
He said his colleague ap- 
peared to be in favor of erecting gates; but he would ask 
| him, what would be the use of gates on a road that could 
not be travelled? And unless an appropriation should be 
now made, that would be the case with this road ina short 


time. ‘Those who feel an immediate interest in the road 


\do not object to gates, and the collection of so much toll 


as will keep the road in repair in future; but until it is im- 
proved, toll could not be collected, were gates now on 
the road. By refusing the appropriation, } you ae us 
of the only means left of preserving the Toad in futur 
He begged of the House to consider the situation in which 
this part of the Cumberland road was placed; it was locked 
up from the respective States, in the hands of the Gene- 
ral Government; so that if the States through which it 
passes were disposed to repair it, they have n ot the powe 
All we ask is, that the General Government put the road 
in such repair as will justify the collection of toll, and we 
have no objection to making the travel keep it in repair 
in future. He said that he had promised that he would 
not detain the House with a speech; and he would only 
express a hope that the House would not deprive the pub- 
lic of this useful and important road, but would grant the 
small sum now asked for, which was indisp¢ nsably neces- 
sary to preserve the road from utter ruin. 

The amendment was negatived, and the bill was report- 


led to the House. 





Wepyespay, Marcu 2. 

Mr. POTTER, from the select committee on the rules 
of the House, reported a resolution directing the arrange- 
ment and printing of the existing rules, and the designa- 
tion of such as clash with each other. To this Mr. MER- 
CER proposed an amendment, which went.to modify the 
operation of the previous question, so as to ena ble it to be 
put without (as at present) excluding all pending amen . 
ments; but the report and amendment were, on motio 
of Mr. CONDICT, laid upon the table. 

Mr. WHITE proce eded with his speech on the sugar 

ill till he was arrested by the expiration of the allotted 


" ur, and an additional half hour allowed | by a vote of the 





and 

word, I will not aid this lavish expendi ture of mor 1ey— 

this squandering of it, might I not say, upon a single object, 

‘ to the exclusion of others requiring, perhaps not In so} 

* ’ great a degree, but still r quiring the of the! 

Government. This subject might be pursued at great 

Be len ive too much respect for the House, and I 

sc will ’ self-respect, on this the las business day | 
; of the session, to obtrude myself further upon its notice. 

Mr. McCREERY, of Pe nnsylv: ania, said that alth« 
he would, under different circumstances, fee! himself 
5 bound to take notice of some of the arguments of his ane 1) 


































assistance 


— Fe, 


h, 





‘ | 
wk 
aad, 


t.on now asked for be 


} 


granted, the road would inevitably 
ruin; and the only determined was, 
whether it was the true policy of the Government to grant | 
on to repair the road, and adopt some mea- 
abandon this} 
*n heretofore 





\ go to question to be 
an appropr 
its permanent preservation, or to 
at national work, and lose ws that has be 
nd thus deprive tl t 
ment of all the advantages ebalailed ed in the construc- 


Z 





Apen le d, ‘ 


tion of this road. He said he was sorry that his collearue 
: had considered it his duty to oppose this : ppropriation. 
He would not Say that he w nfiu “d DY any cons der-!} 
ations of interest which he may have in a certain read} in 


ugh | 


and colleague, [Mr. Crawrorp,} yet he could a e the 
Ilouse that he did not intend to make a speech. "He said 
that he would merely observe that, unless the appropria-| 


e peopl ak the Govern-| 


House. 
(Mr. RENCHER was opposed to the suspension of the 
rule at this late hour of the session. There Was NO possi- 


| bility of legislating on the subject at this session, and the 
lonly obje ct of discussion at this time was to produce effect 

elsewhere. He, therefore, hoped, if the House should 
jagree to suspend the rule, it would be an ind 
pe nsion for a general discussion, and not for the accommo- 
of any one member. Mr. R. said he had been 
very stdin to embark in this debate, and should now | 

glad of an opportunity of replying to the argument of his 
fri iend from Louisiana, if he could do so without setting 
aside, and thereby sacrificing, important measures th at 
were pressing upon the attention of the House. The rule 
| was suspended, however, and Mr. Warre concluded his 
|speech, the whole of which is embodied in the preceding 


pege S. } 


| 
efinite sus- 


| dation 


| 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 

Chis bill coming up, Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, re- 
jnewed the motion he made yesterday in committee, to add 
a section appropriating one “hundred thousand dollars for 
|the repair of the road east of Wheeli ng. He 
his motion by a short speech explaining the facts of the 
j case, and adverting to the new policy acd aes d by Ohio and 
| Pe nnsylvania for the preservation ¢ f the road iby the erec 
tion of toll gates. 


supporte d 
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Choctaw Treaty.—forti) 
The amendment was again opposed by Mr. CRAWFORD. 
Mr. LETCHER explained in reply—briefly urging 
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| gives $200,000 instead of $100,000 towards arming tlie 


| forts, was advocated by Mr. DRAYTON. 


that, unless the road was to be abandoned, the amendment} Mr. YANCEY opposed the amendment, as did Mr. 
must prevail. The same ground was taken by Mr. Mc-) REED, on the ground that the contracts were unfavora- 


CREERY, to whom Mr. DENNY replied; when the 
amendment was rejected—yeas 53, nays 94. 

Mr. PETTIS’S amendment, proposing $10,000 for ex- 
tending the road west of Vandalia, shared the same fate; 
as did another offered by Mr. DUNCAN, proposing 
$5,000 for a different route in the same quarter, by the 
intervention of the previous question, on motion of Mr. 
POLK. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading—yeas 78, 


nays 67; and was subsequently passed by yeas and nays— | 


yeas 89, nays 66. 
” On motion of Mr. VERPLANCK, the House agreed to 
the request of the Senate for a conference on the general 
appropriation bill; and Messrs. VerrLanck, Warre, of 
New York, Srencer, of New York, Wayne, and Dray- 
TON, Were appointed a committee oy the part of the House. 
CHOCTAW TREATY. 
The military appropriation bill was next considered in 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Conpict in the chair. 
The amendment which went to appropriate $80,000 for 
the expenses of the Choctaw treaty, out of the treasury, 
and not out of the sum of $500,000 appropriated by the 
Indian bill of last year, being read, 


Mr. BELL explained, and strenuously advocated the} 


amendment, answering several queries of Mr. VinTon, in 
relation to the expenditure of part of the appropriation of 
last year. 


7 ° . . . . ! 
Mr. ELLSWORTH opposed the amendment, insisting} 
that the $500,000 of last year was intended to cover the| 


expenses included in this sum. 

Mr. STORRS took similar ground, and quoted the In- 
dian bill in support of his position, comparing the treat- 
ment of the House by the Executive to the child’s play of 
yes and open your mouth.” 

Mr. POLK replied, contending that the House had 
abundant light, and insisting that the objects of this ap 





*¢ shut your ev 


propriation never were contemplated when the $500,000 


rey y t 
were grant 


by the bill of last year. 








| ble, and the ordnance might be furnished thirty per cent. 
| che aper; and Mr. TUCKER, on constitutional grounds. 
Mr. WILLIAMS inquired if the contracts were advertised 
for. Mr. REED stated there was a monopoly. Mr. 
| DRAYTON dissented from this statement; when, the 
| question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 
|} The committee then rose, and reported the bills. On 
|concurring with the committee on the disputed amend- 
iments to the Indian appropriation bill, Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH demanded the yeas and nays, which, being or- 
| dered, stood—yeas 92, nays 72. 
| Sothe House concurred, and the clause was stricken out. 
Mr. VERPLANCK, from the committee of conference, 
reported a unanimous agreement of that committee in 
the following compromise: to strike out all the specifica- 
| tions of items of expense of the negotiation with the Otto- 
iman Porte, and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 
‘* For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse in 
addition to the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars herein- 
after appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars.” 
| This report was agreed to. 
And the House then adjourned to half past six o’clock 
| this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
TRADE TO DANISH ISLANDS. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com- 
|merce, to which was referred the message from the Pre 
sident of the United States, transmitting the correspond- 
ence between the Danish minister and the Secretary of 
| State, concerning the commerce between the United 
States and the island of St. Croix, made the following 
port; which was read, and laid on the table: 
**The Committee on Commerce, to which was referred 
the correspondence between the Danish minister an 
+} 





re- 


Lic 


! 
i 
1e commerce of the Unit- 


ed States with the island of St. Croix, make the follow ne 


Secretary of State, concerning 


report 
port: 


66 The Danish minist r repre sents th it the pr xduce and 








Mr. HUNTINGTON further quoted the law, and ar-|™s vifac tures ol the | nited States have been uniformly 
gued to show that the objects now proposed might be | udmitted into the island of St. Croix, without d ity, or at 
paid for out of the sum in that law; and whether or not, | Very Mo lerate rates, and that the ve ssels f other cour- 
the House might now so direct. | trics have been excluded. The navigation of the United 

Mr. BURGES earnestly argued on the same side | State s has been p rim ted by Denmark to enjoy simost 

Mr. WICKLIFFE advised that no reply be made, as the j}entire monopoly of her colonial c — While that 
speeches would avail nothing, save for political effect. | Gove on nt has extended to us these advantages, tl 

Mr. BELL replied, insisting on the distinct character | Danish minister complain that w« have augm 1 our 
of the objects now asked for; arguing, with great warmth, duties upon the produce of the island of St. ¢ x, SO 
to show that the President would have violated the act of) MCh as to render it imMpossibic for the planter to pay for 
last session if he had applied the money then given him to} Hs SUppues; and that unless some change should be made, 
the objects of education, farming utensils, rifles, council; “¢ Commerce of that island must, of necessity, driven 
houses, &c. comprised in the present appropriation, and] into some other channel. 
then the gentleman would have taken opposite gr uund,| ‘* The committee have also before them a memorial of 

¢ 


¥ 21 ¢r< *} mnte? | lipootl: ] i 
and eried out autocracy, &c., and repelling the ideas sug-| AMerican citizens, interested directly and indirectly in 


gested by Mr. Buregs, that the fund in the hands of the| 


President was to be reserved as a treasure for bribery. 
Mr. STORRS replied, and explained. 
Mr. WHIT TLESEY remonstrated against the consump 


1 . . . . ’ 1 
the plantations of St. Croix, susta’ning the representation 


|of the Danish minister. ‘To revive this bra 
| ‘ 


| meree, the minister proposed certain com: 


i } 1 > . 
-|ments, which were declined by the President, as they were 


tion of time in this debate. founded upon Concessions of an exclusiv chara \t 

Mr. WILDE demanded the question, and threat ned | the request of the minister, the corre spond STCICi« 
a full discussion should the debate be further pursued. red to Congress. 

The question was taken accordingly, and decided in the ** The following proposals were off lL by Der 
atfirmatty yeas 93; so the House concurred, and the 1. ** That, in the intercourse of St. ¢ x 
clause was stricken out which takes the $80,000 out of the | With foreign countrics beyond \s i - 
$500,000 of last year. jreign ships butth f the Unit l d 

: : . Ito un entry at the cust m-houses of t } , nor suffered 
FORTIFICATIONS. ltd achiiiat weebiihens CQexunns: ttheaabiak. 3 f the ’ 

The next bill considered in Committee of the Whole was| will thus be reserved to the Danish a American flags. ) 

that for fortifications. The Senate’s amendment, which| 2. ‘*’That Indian corn and Ind meal, imported 
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ere 
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into the island of St. Croix from the United States, shall 
be subject to no duty whatever; (this article amounts to 
nearly twenty thousand puncheons annually;) and 

3. ** That all other articles, without any limitation 
whatever, shall be allowed to be imported into the island 
of St. Croix from the United States, subject to such duties 
only as by this arrangement shall be agreed upon, and 
which shall not exceed five per cent. ad valorem on cer- 
tain articles, considered necessaries, or of general use and 
consumption, as flour, salted provisions of any kind, but- 
ter, cheese, tallow, candles, fish oil, oil of turpentine, 
live stock, and horses, staves, hoops, headings, shingles, 
boards and deals of all descriptions, and all sorts of manu- 
factured goods of the coarser kind, whether made from 
wood, metals, wool, or cotton, and not exceeding ten per 
cent. ad valorem on all other articles coming more pro- 
perly under the denomination of luxuries, as furnitures, 
carriages, gigs, &c. 

‘© The concessions were, however, proposed only upon 
condition that the United States would also concede ex- 
clusive advantages to the commerce and navigation of St. 
Croix, including a provision that the produce of that island 
should be admitted into this country at lower rates of duty 
than might be levied upon similar productions of other 


countries. 





Importers of Salt.—Suspension of Rule. 





(Mancw 2, 1851. 














Ordered, That the said bill do lie on the table. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bil! 
from the Senate, entitled ‘* An act supplementary to an 
act granting the right of pre-emption to settlers on the 
public lands, approved the 29th day of May, 1830; and, 
after debate on an amendment reported thereto by the 
Committee on the Public Lands, it was, 

On motion of Mr. HUNT, 

Ordered, That the said bill do lie on the table. 

Subsequently Mr. HUNT moved to reconsider this or- 
der; which motion to reconsider was also laid on the tab 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
from the Senate, entitled ** An act supplementary to the 
several laws for the sale of the public lands;” and, after 
debate on the said bill, it was, 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS, 

Ordered, That the said bill do lie on the table. 

Several other bills were laid on the table, and many 
others passed and disposed of in different ways. 

SUSPENSION OF RULE. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Joint Committee on En. 
rolled Bills, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and Jiouse of Representatives, 
That the 17th joint rule of the two Houses, which de- 





OPA; ‘*The friendly policy of Denmark, and the recent|clares that ‘no bill or resolution that shall have passed ; 
manifestation of her justice towards this country, should |the House of Representatives and the Senate shall be pre- 5 
recommend any proposition of hers to our most favorable |sented to the President of the United States for his ap- 
ge consideration. But with every disposition to receive these | probation on the last day of the session,” be suspended 
ui, proposals in a spirit of mutual liberality, the committee} The SPEAKER (Mr. McDvrrie at this time officiating) 
discover too many and substantial objections to any. ar-|decided that under the rules of the House it was not in 
et rangement of the character proposed. It has always been} order for the Committee on Enrolled Bills to make report 
rE a our wise policy to offer equal commercial advantages to | at this period of the day of any matter, except the exani- 
ms all nations, and to entangle ourselves with no embarrass-| nation and presentation of enrolled bills. 
r ing arrangements with any country; granting privileges}! Mr. SUTHERLAND appealed from this decision, 0 
denied to other countries, and establishing discriminating | the ground that, by the 105th rule of the House, it is de- 
dutics in favor of the productions of particular nations, lclared that **it shall be in order for the Committee on 
which are not offered to all. The committee deem it im-| Enrolled Bills to report at any time.” 
politic to enter into any exclusive arrangements, even And the question was put, without debate, on the a] 
were they not restrained from recommending any such] peal, when the Srraken’s decision was aftirmed. 
measure, by our obligations to other nations. Our duties! The amendment of the Senate to the bill to regula! 
onthe productions of St. Croix are undoubtedly too high to }the foreign and coasting trade on the Northern and North- 
admit of a mutually profitable exchange in our commerce | Western frontiers of the United States, was read, and 
with that island. We may, however, indulge the hope ladopted. 
that some modification of our imposts may follow the re-| [The amendment of the Senate extends the provisions 
emption of our public debt, which will be more favorable of the bill to the trade on the Northeasteri frontier of the 
to the productions of an island which, from its vicinity to | United States. ] 
our continent, may be almost considered a commercial ap-| ‘The bill for the relief of the heirs and representatives 
pendage of the United States. But whatever measure we jof Thomas Worthington came up; and upon this billa 
may adopt, should be of a ge eral charaeter, operating long and animated debate arose. It was principally op- | 
a just equality on our commerce with all nations. |posed by Mr. ELLSWORTH, of Connecticut, and advo- 
: The committee, therefore, ask to be discharged from the |cated by Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia. 
further consideration of the correspondence.” It was finally ordered to be read a third time, by yeas 
IMPORTERS OF SALT and nays—ye as 55, nays 52. ; 
; - OS IRC. < ARE Se Phe bill was then, accordingly, read the third time, an 
+ The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill |}the question was stated from the Chair, that it do pass. 
from the Senate, entitled ‘* An act supplementary to the} Upon this question the debate was again renewed with 
act to reduce the duty on salt,” when a motion was made | great earnestness, between Mr. ELLSWORTH and Mr 
by Mr. McDUFFIE to strike out the second and third| FOSTER. Mr. CREIGHTON also earnestly advocated 































‘ae 








; sections of the said bill; which motion he subsequently |the bill. It was opposed also by Mr. WICKLIFFE and 
withdrew. Mr. CHILTON, the latter of whom moved that the bill be 
‘ A motion was thtn made by Mr. MILLER to amend | laid on the table; which motion was lost—yeas 52, nays 57 
‘ the said bill, by inserting, in the second section thereof, The debate was again resumed; during the course of 
, these words: ** And which still remains unsold by the im-| which it was suggested that a quorum was not present ' 


55 
¢ 


porter or importers thereof; so as that salt which has} And then, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, a call of 








; beer into custom-house stores, under the bond of the |the House was ordered; and the roll having been callcc, 

pe importer, and remained under the control of officers of|one hundred and thirteen members answered to their 
the customs on the Slst December, 1830, and which still|/names, which being more than a quorum, further pro- 
remaiis unsol by the importer or importers thereof, | ceedings in the call were dispensed with. 


shall be subject to no higher duty than if the same were 

imported after the 31st December, 1830. 

And, after debate on this amendment, it was, 
4 


de 
On mot.on of Mr. WHITTLESEY, 


| And some gentleman having announced that the Senate 


had adjourned, 
The House then also adjourned at half past three 
o’clock in the night, between the 2d and $d of March. 
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After sundry reports, 

Mr. DWIGHT moved the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved, That the 17th joint rule be suspended, with 
the concurrence of the Senate, so far as to allow the bills 
of this House, which were passed or acted upon yester- 
day, as also the bill making appropriations for building 
lighthouses, lightboats, beacons, monuments, and plac- 
ing buoys, the bill for the relief of Percis Lovely, and the 
bill from the Senate for the relief of the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of Thomas Worthington, deceased, to be finally 
acted upon, and presented to the President of the United 
States. 

This resolution was read, when a message was received 
from the Senate, notifying the House of the passage by 
the Senate of a resolution of similar import, and asking 
concurrence. 

The resolution was then read, and concurred in by the 
House. 

And then the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
entitled ‘* Anact making appropriations for building light- 
houses, lightboats, beacons, monuments, and for placing 
buoys;” and 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill entitled 
** An act for the relief of Percis Lovely,” were read, and, 
being considered in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, were concurred in by the House. 

A motion was made by Mr. POLK, that the rule of the 
House which allots one hour for the making reports and 
the presentation of resolutions, be suspended for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

And the question being put, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present did not vote in the affirmative, and the ques- 
tion was therefore decided in the negative. 


THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 


Mr. CARSON rose (Mr. McDurrir temporarily occu- 
pying the chair) and said, the House of Representatives 
of the twenty-first Congress had met for the last time; 
and when we separate to-day, said he, many of us will 
have parted to meet no more forever. My heart admon- 
ishes me that this is a fit occasion for us to offer up all our 
animosities upon the altar of peace, kindness, and good 
will. In rising, sir, to perform a last act of legislative duty 
upon this occasion, I do it the more willingly, and with the 
more pleasure, because, while it is an act of justice, it is 
friendship. 
ive to introduce the following resolution, which 
inimously received and adopted: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this House be presented 





an act of 





pec un 


to the honorable Axpnew SrrEvenson, Speaker, for the 
‘ ‘ 4 9e ‘ 1? 4 4 : 
lignity, impartiality, promptitude, and ability, with which 
he has discharged the duties of the chair during the pre-| 
t sessi yn. 


RAISING OF SILK. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
to which was referred a letter to the Speaker from Count 
Fontaniellere, of Paris, accompanied with a translation of 

treatise by Count Dandalo, on the art of cultivating the 








mulberry, by Count Vevu, and also observations by Count 
Fontanicllere on two different varieties of mulberries, by 
leave of the House reported the following resolution: 


That th 


rm ) J 
ved 
dicsalved, 


Speaker be requested to answer, in 


behalf of the House, the aforesaid letter, and to express | 


icknowledgments of the House for this manifestation 
by distinguished foreigners in the 
ity of the United States, and that the 
d in the public library. 


tuon WAS Tread. 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. MERCER moved to suspend the rule, to enable him 
to submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to renew and to prosecute from time to time 
such negotiations with the several maritime Powers of 
Europe and America, as he may deem expedient, for the 
effectual abolition of the African slave trade, and its ulti- 
mate denunciation, as piracy, under the law of nations, by 
the consent of the civilized world. 

And on the question shall the rule be suspended, 

It passed in the affirmative—yeas 108, nays 36. 

The said resolution was then received; and, after debate 
thereon, 

The previous question was moved by Mr. POLK; and 
being demanded by a majority of the members present, 

The said previous question was put, viz. Shall the 
main question be now put? 

And passed in the affirmative. 

The main question was then put, viz. Will the House 
agree to the said resolution? 

And passed in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.——Messrs. Anderson, Angel, Arnold, Bailey, 
Barber, Barringer, Bates, Beekman, Bockee, Borst, 
Brodhead, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, Campbell, Childs, 
Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, Crane, Craw- 
ford, Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Davenport, 
John Davis, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Draper, Dray- 
ton, Dwight, Eager, Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, Fry, 
Gilmore, Grennell, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Hawkins, 
Hemphill, Hodges, Holland, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Thomas Irwin, Jarvis, Johns, R. 
M. Johnson, Kendall, Kincaid, Perkins King, Adam King, 
Leavitt, Lecompte, Leiper, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mar- 
tindale, McCreery, McDuffie, “Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, 
Muhlenberg, Pearce, Pettis, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, 
Rose, Scott, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, 
jcemim s, Sill, Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spen- 
|cer, Stanbery, Sterigere, William L. Storrs, Strong, Su- 
jtherland, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, John Thomson, 
Tracy, Tucker, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, 
| Washington, Weeks, Whittlesey, C. P. White, Edward 
D. White, Williams, Wilson, Young.—118. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Alexander, Barbour, Barnwell, James 
| Blair, Souldin, Carson, Daniel, W. R. Davis, Desha, 
Dudley, Foster, Gaither, Hall, Haynes, Hinds, C. John- 
son, Lamar, Lea, Loyall, Nuckolls, Overton, Patton, 
Polk, Potter, Rencher, Roane, Speight, Wiley Thomp- 
son, Trezvant, Wickliffe, Wilde, Yancey.--32. 

So the resolve was agreed to. 

The House then again resumed the consideration of the 








ibill from the Senate, entitled ** An act for the relief of the 
iheirs and executors of Thomas Worthington, deceased;” 
and aftera warm and animated discussion, in which Mr. 
FOSTER, of Georgia, and Mr. ELLSWORTH, of Con- 
necticut, bere the principal part for and against the bill, 
The question was put, Shall the bill pass? and was de- 
icided in the negative. 
| A motion was made by Mr. SPENCER, of New York, 
that the rule be suspended, to enable him to subm't a re- 
solution authorizing a renewal of the subscription to 
| Gales and Seaton’s Register of Debates. 

TREATY WITH AUSTRIA. 

A message, in writing, was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his 
tary, viz. 

To the House of Tepresentatives of the United States 


private Secre- 


du tat 
I communicate to Cons 33 atreaty of commerce and 
fnavi~ation between the United States and the Emperor of 
Austria, i luded in this city on the 28th March, 1830, 
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the ratifications of which were exchanged on the 10th of 
February last, 





ANDREW JACKSON. 
Wasuineton, March 2, 1831. 


The message was laid on the table. 


Adjournment. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House sundry commu-| 


nications from the Executive Departments. 
And then, being half past three o’clock P. M, 
The House took a recess until six o’clock P. M. 


SIX O'CLOCK, P. M. 


The House resumed its session. 

On motion of Mr. DWIGHT, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the part of 
this House, to be joined by such committee as may be ap- 
pointed by the Senate, to wait on the President of the 
United States, and to notify him that, unless he may have 
further communications to make, the two Houses of Con- 
gress, having completed the business before them, are 
ready to close the present session by an adjournment. 

Mr. Dwieut and Mr. Roane were appointed of the 
said committee on the part of this House. Soon after, 

Mr. DWIGHT, from the said joint committee, reported 
that the committee had, according to order, waited on 
the President, and made the communication to him; and 
that the President answered that he had no further com. 
munications to make to either House of Congress. 

It was then 

Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate to notify 
that body that this House, having completed the business 
before it, is now ready to close the present session by an 
adjournment, and that the Clerk do go with said message. 

The Clerk having delivered said message, and being re- 
turned, a message was received from the Senate by Mr. 
Lowrie, their Secretary, notifying the House that the 
Senate, having completed the legislative business before 
it, is now ready to close the present session of Congress 
by an adjournment. 

Thereupon, 

The SPEAKER rose from his chair, and addressed the 
House as follows: 


GrntTiemMeEN: I receive with sentiments of profound re- 
spect and grateful feeling the renewed expression of your 
approbation and confidence in my administration of the 
arduous duties of this high office. The character and 
power of this House; the rank which it holds in the eyes 
of the world; the deep and abiding confidence of the 


ij and of extreme delicacy. 
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= 
nation in the intelligence, virtue, and patriotism of jts 
Representatives, must ever render the approbation or 
censure of this House a matter of no ordinary importance 
to those who fill high places of public trust and confidence, 
This station, justly esteemed among the first in distinction 
and honor, has always been regarded not only as one of 
elevated character, but of severe responsibility and labor, 
In discharging its arduous and 
multifarious duties, no man can hope to free himself from 
error, or to give unqualified or universal satisfaction. In 
times, even, of profound tranquillity and repose, to please 
every one cannot, and ought not to be expected. Amid 
the storms of political and party excitements, it would be 
idle and vain to expect it. My path here for the last four 
years has not been strewed with roses. I have had, as you 
well know, my full share of responsibility, embarrassment, 
and toil. I can say, however, with truth, that I have en. 
deavored to meet your expectations by a zealous devotion 
of my time, and even my health, to your service, and by a 
faithful and independent discharge of my public duty. 
This, gentlemen, was all that I promised when I received 
this high appointment at your hands; and in laying it down 
I feel a proud consciousness that I have redeemed my 
pledge; and if the trust has not been ably, it has, at least, 
been honestly discharged. During the entire period of 
my service, and under all the agitations of the times, it has 
been my peculiar good fortune and pleasure to receive, 
in an almost ynexampled manner, the kindness and sup- 
port of the members of this House; and in proof of it! 
may be permitted to remark, I hope without vanity, that 
in allthe numerous and important decisions which I have 
been called upon to pronounce from this chair, but one 
has ever been reversed by the judgment of the House, 
and that under circumstances which can cause. me no re- 
gret. Can I, then, feel otherwise than gratified and flat- 
tered, cheered and consoled, by this renewed and distin- 
guished evidence of your confidence and favor? I receive 
it, gentlemen, in the spirit in which it has been offered; | 
cherish it in my heart. It is the highest and the only re- 
ward that I either sought or expected; and I shall cherish it 
through life with feelings of the deepest respect, and the 
most affectionate gratitude. God grant that you may long 
live to serve and benefit your country, and enjoy its un. 
diminished confidence; and, in bidding you an affection. 
ate, and, perhaps, last farewell, accept, I pray you, my 
cordial and best wishes for your individual health, pros. 
perity, and happiness. 
He then declared the House to be adjourned sine die. 
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Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 
The pleasure I have ia congratulating you on your 


return to your constitutional duties is much heightened | 


by the satisfaction which the condition of our beloved 
country at this period justly inspires. ‘The beneficent 
Author of all good has granted to us, during the present 
year, health, peace, and plenty, and numerous causes for 
joy in the wonderful success which attends the progress 
of our free institutions. 


With a population unparalleled in its increase, and pos- | 


sessing a character which combines the hardihood of en- 
terprise with the considerateness of wisdom, we sec in 
every section of our happy country a steady improvement 
in the means of social intercourse, and correspondent ef- 
fects upon the genius and laws of our extended republic. 

The apparent exceptions to the harmony of the pros- 
pect are to be referred rather to inevitable diversities in 


the various interests which enter into the composition of 


go extensive a whole, than to any want of attachment to 
the Union—interests whiose collisions serve only, in the 
end, to foster the spirit of conciliation and patriotism, so 
essential to the preservation of that union which, I most 
devoutly hope, is destined to prove imperishable. 

In the midst of these blessings, we have recently wit- 
nessed changes in the condition of other nations, which 


may, in their consequences, call fur the utmost vigilance, 
} 


wisdom, and unanimity, in our councils, and the exercise | 


of all the moderation and patriotism of our people. 

The important modifications of their Government, ef: 
fected with so much courage and wisdom by the people 
of France, afford a happy presage of their future course, 
and has naturally elicited from the kindred feelings of 
this nation that spontaneous and universal burst of ap- 
plause in which you have participated. In congratulating 
you, my fellow-citizens, upon an event so auspicious to 
the dearest interests of mankind, I dono more than re- 
spond to the voice of my country, without transcending, 


in the slightest degree, that salutary maxim of the illus- | 


trious Washington, which enjoins an abstinence from all 
interference with the internal affairs of other nations. 
Froma people exercising, in the most unlimited degree, 
the right of self government, and enjoying, as derived 
from this proud characteristic, under the favor of heaven, 
much of the happiness with which they are blessed ; a 
people who can point in triumph to their free institutions, 
and challenge comparison with the fruits they bear, as 
well as with the moderation, intelligence, and energy, 
with which they are administered ; from such a people, 
the deepest sympathy was to be expected in a struggle 
for the sacred principles of liberty, conducted in a spirit 
every way worthy of the cause, and crowned by an hero- 
ic moderation which has disarmed revolution of its terrors. 
Notwithstanding the strong assurances which the ma. 
whom we so sincerely love and justlyadmire has given t 
the world of the high character of the present King of the 
French, and which, if sustained to the end, will secure to 
him the proud appellation of Patriot King, it is not in his 


success, but in that of the great principle which has borne | 


him to the throne—the paramount authority of the pub- 
lic will—that the American people rejoice. | 

fam bappy to inform you that the anticipations w 
the subject of our foreign affairs, have been fully realized 
in several important particulars ij 


President’s Message. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


| 
| 
| her West India and North American colonies, whieh has 


| sels shoukl be allowed to participate in the circuitous trad 
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An arrangement has been effected with Great Britain, 






































































lin relation to the trade between the United States anil 


settled a question that has for years afforded matter for 
| contention and almost uninterrupted discussion, and has 
| been the subject of no less than six negotiations, in a man- 
ner which promises results highly favorable to the parties. 

The abstract right of Great Britain to monopolize the 
| trade with her colonies, or to exclude us from a partici- 
| pation therein, has never been denied by the U. States. 
But we have contended, and with reason, that if, at any : 
| time, Great Britain may desire the productions of this fe 
country as necessary to her colonies, they mast be re. j 
ceived upon principles of just reciprocity ; and further, 
that it is making an invidious and unfriendly distinction, 
to open her colonial ports to the vessels of other nations, 
and close them against those of the United States. 

Antecedently to 1794, a portion of our productions was 
admitted into the colonial islands of Great Britain, by par 
| ticular concession, limited to the term of one year, but 
renewed from year to year. In the transportation of 
these productions, however, our vessels were not allowed 
to engage ; this being a privilege reserved to British ship 
ping, by which alone our produce could be taken to the 
| islands, and theirs brought tous in return, From New- 
| foundland and her continental possessions, all our produc- 

tions, as well as our vessels, were excluded, with ocea- 

| sional relaxations, by which, in seasons of distress, the 

| former were admitted in British bottoms. 

| By the treaty of 1794, she offered to concede to us, for ‘ 

| a limited ime, the right of carrying to her West India 

| possessions, in our vessels not exceeding seventy tons 

| burden, and upon the same termsas British vessels, any 

| productions of the United States which British vessels 

might import therefrom. But this privilege was coupled 

with conditions which are supposed to have led to its re- 

| jection by the Senate: that is, that American vessels 
should land their return cargoes in the United States only ; 
and, moreover, that they should, during the continuan: 

'of the privilege, be precluded trom carrying molasses, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton, cither from those island 

or from the U.States, to any other part of the world. Gr 
Britain readily consented to expunge this article from thi 
treaty ; and subsequent attempts to arrange the terms ot 

the trade, either by treaty stipulations or concerted legis 
lation, having failed, it has been successively suspenc 
and allowed, according to the varying legislation of th: 
parties, 

The following are the prominent peints which have, in 
later years, separated the two Governments. Besides « 
restriction, whereby all importations into her colonies in 
American vessels are confined to our own products carricd 
hence, a restriction to which it does not appear that w 
have ever objected, a leading object on the part of Great 
Britain has been to prevent us from becoming the carr 
ers of British West India commodities to any other coun 
try than ourown. On the part of the United States, it 
has been contended, Ist. ‘That the subject should be r 
gulated by treaty stipulations in preference to separate le- 
grislation ; 2d. That our productions, when imported into 
the colonies in question, should not be subject to high 
he productions ofthe mother country, or ot 
her other colomal possessions; And, Sd. That our ves 
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betwe en the United States and different parts of the Bri- 
tish dominions. 
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Phe first point, after having been, fora long time, 
strenuously :msisted upon by Great Britain, was given up 


, . . 4 + , ! ‘ > + 2 5 
by the act of Parlhament ot July, 1825 ; all vessels sul 


nee with any avGcles which British vessels might 
export ; aud procecd to any part of the world, Great 
es 

Britain and her dependencies alone excepted. On out 
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part, cach of the above points had, in succession, been | tain, and concluded in a manner strongly indicative of a 
explicitly abandoned in negotiations preceding that of | sincere desire to cultivate the best relations with the 
which the result is now announced. | United States. To reciprocate this disposition to the ful- 
This arrangement secures to the United States every | lest extent of my ability, isa duty which 1 shall deem it a 
advantage asked by them, and which the state of the ne- | privilege to discharge. ; 
gotiation allowed us to insist upon. The trade will be Alth ugh the result is, itself, the best commentary on 
placed upon a footing decidedly more favorable to this | the services rendered to his country by our Minister at 
countr? than any on which it ever stood ; and our com. | the court of St. James, it would be doing violence to my 
merce and navigation will enjoy, inthe colonial ports of | feelings were L to dismiss the su bject without expressing 


Great Britain, every privilege allowed to other nations. | the very high sense I entertain of the talent and exertion 
‘Fhat the prosperity of the country, so far as it depends | which have been ap ah coe by him on the occasion, 
ou this trade, w ill be greatly promoted by the new arrange The injury to the commerce of the United States re- 


ment, there can — ho doubt. Indepen lently of the more . | sulting from the exclusion of our vessels from the Black 
obvious advantages of an open and direct intercourse, its | sea, and the previous ionting of mere sufferance upon 
establishment will be attended with other consequences | which even the limited trade enjoyed by us with Turkey 
of «a bigher value. That which has been carricd on since | has hitherto been place t have, fora I: yng time, been a 
the mutual interdict under all the expense and inconve- | source of much solicitude to this Government ; aad seve- 





nience unavoidably incident to it, would have been in-/| ral endeavors have been made to o>tain a better state of 
supportably onerous, had it not been, ina great degree, | things. Sensible of the importance of the object, I felt 
lightened by conceried evasions in the mode of making | it my duty to leave no proper means unemployed to ac- 
the transhipments at what-are ¢ alled i > neutral oa quire for our flag the same privileges that are enjoyed by 
Chese indirections are inconsistent with the dignity of 1 the principal Powers of Europe. Commissioners were, 





tions that have so many motives, not ae to cherish feel. consequently, appointed, to open a negotiation with the 
ings of mutual friendship, but to maintain suci relations | Sublime Porte. Notlong after the member of the coin- 
will stimulate their respective citizens and subjects to | mission who went direc ily trum the United States had 


at 


$ 
cfforts of direct, open, and honorable competition only ;} sailed, the account of the treaty of Adrianople, by which 
and preserve them from the influence of seductive and | one of the objects in view was supposed to be secured, 
vitiating’ circumstances. reached this country. ,The Black Sea was understood to 

When your preliminary inte rposition was asked at the | be opened to us. Under the supposition that this was 


close uf the last session, a copy of the instructions under | the case, the additional facilities to be derived from the 
which Mr. McLane has acted, together with the conmu- | establishment of commercial regulations with the Porte 
nications which had at that time passe:! between him and | were dcemed of sufficient importance to require a pro- 
the British Goverament, was lail before you. Although | secutiva oi iation a3 originally contemplated. 
there has not been any thing in the acts of the two Go | lt was therefore persevered in, and resulted in a treaty, 
vernments which requires secrecy, it was thought most | which will be forthwith laid before the Senate. 
proper, in the then state of the negotiation, to make that By its provisions, a free passage is secured, without 
communication a confidential one. Sa soon, however, as | limitation of time, to the vessels of the United States, to 
the evidence of execution on the part of Great Britain is | and from the Black Sea,iucluding the navigation thereof; 
received, the whole matter shall be laid before you, when | and our trade with Turkey is placed on the footing of the 
it willbe seen that the apprehension which appears to | most favored nation. ‘lhe latter is an arrangement whol- 
have suggested one of the provisions of the act passed at | ly independent of the treaty of Adrianople ; and the 
your last session, that the restoration of the trade in ques- | former derives much value, not only from the increased 
tion might be connected with other subjects, and was | security which, under any circumstances, it would give 
wught to be obtained at the sacrifice of the public inter-/| to the right in question, but from the fact, ascertained in 
est in other particulars, was wholly unfounded ; and that | the course of the ne gotiation, that, by the construction 
the change which has taken place in the views of the | put upon that treaty by Turkey, the article relating tu 
British Government has been induced | by cousiderations | the passage of the Bosphorus is confined to nations hav- 
us honorable to both partics, as, L trust, the result wiil | ing treaties with the Porte. The most friendly feelings 
prove beneficial. 'appearto be entertained by the Sultan, and an enlight- 
Lhis desirable result was, it will be seen, greatly pro- | ened disposition is evinced by him to foster the intercourse 
moted by the liberal and confiding previsions of the act | between the two countries by the most liberal arrange- 





' . . . . 
of Congress of the last session, by which our ports were, | ments. This disposition it will be our duty and interest 


upon the reception andl annunciation by the Pre sident of | to cherish. 
the required assurance on the part ‘of Great Britain, Our relations with Russia are of the most stable cha- 
forthwith opened to her vessels, beture the arrangement; racter. Respect for that Empire, and confidence in its 


i z : . 
ould be carried into effect on her part; pursuing, in this | fricndship towards the United States, have been so long 


act of prospective legislation, a similar Course to that | entertained on our part, and so carefully cherished by 


& 
ulupted by Great Britain, in abolishing, by her act of Par- | tic present Emperor and bis illustrious predecessor, as to 
lament, in 1825, a rmsucction then existing, and permit- | have become incorporated with the public sentiment of 
ting our vessels to clear from the colonics, ou their return- | the United States. No means will be left unemployed on 
voyages, fur any foreyn country whatever, before British | my part to promote these salutary feelings, and those im- 
vessels had been reheved from the restriction imposed by | provements of which the commercial intercourse between 
our law, of returning directly from the United States to | the two countrics is susceptible,and which have derivedin- 
the colonies—a restriction which she required and ex- | creased importance from ourtreaty with the Sublime Porte, 
peeled that we should abolish. Upon each occasion, a I sincerely regret to inform you that our Minister late- 
limited and temporary advantage has been given to the | ly commissioned to that Cuurt, on whose distinguished 
pposile party, but an advantage of no importance in | talents and great experience in public affairs I place great 
comparison with the restoration of mutual confidence | reliance, has been compellcd, by extreme indisposition, 
and good feelings, and the alumate ec stublishment of the | to exercise a privile ge, whic h, in conside ration of the ex- 
trade upon fair principles. tent to which his constitution had becn impaired in the 

It gives me unteizncd pleasure to assure you that this | public service, was committed to his disere hot i—of leav- 
Negouation has been, throughout, characterised by the | ing temporarily his post for the advantage of a more ge- 
Great Bri- | nial climate. 


, ¢ tw ] i hy , te er ¢@ ' t 
nest yank aid tricu lly spiral on the part of 
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If, as it is to be hoped, the improvement of his health | 
should be such as to justify him in doing so, he will re- 


pair to St. Petersburgh, and resume the cischarge of his 
official duties. I have received the most satisfactory as- 
surance that, in the mean time, the public interests in 


that quarter will be preserved from prejuiice, by the | 


intercourse which he will continue, through the Secretary 
of Legation, with the Russian cabinet. 

You are apprised, although the fact has not yet been 
officially announced tothe House of Representatives, 
that a treaty was, in the month of March last, concluded 


between the United States and Denmark, by which | 


$ 650,000 are secured to our citizens as an indemnity for 
spoliations upon their commerce in the years 1808, 1809, 
1810, and 1811. ‘This treaty was sanctioned by the Se 
nate at the close of its last session,and it now becomes the 
duty of Congress to pass the necessary laws for the or- 
ganization of the Board of Commissioners to distribute 
the indemnity amongst the claimants. It is an agreeable 
circumstance of this adjustment, that its terms are in con- 
formity with the previously ascertained views of the 
claimants themselves ; thus removing all pretence fora 
future agitation of the subject in any form. 

The negotiations in regard to such points in our foreign 
relations as remained to be adjusted, have been actively 
prosecuted during the recess. 
been made, which are ofa character to promise favorable 
results. Our country, by the blessing of God, is not ina 
situation to invite aggression ; and it will b 
she ever becomes so. Sincerely desirous to cultivate the 
most liberal and friendly relations with all ; ever ready to 
fulfil our engagements with scrupulous fidelity ; limiting 
our demands upon others to mere justice ; holding our 
selves ever ready to do unto them as we would wish to be 
done by, and avoiding even the appearance of undue 
partiality to any Nation, it appears to me impossible that 
a simple and sincere application of our principles to our 


foreign relations can fail to place them ultimately upon | 


the footing on which it is our wish they shouid rest. 


Of the points referred to, the most promiuent are, our | 


claiins upon France for spoliations upon our commerce ; 
similar 5 eats upon Spain, together with cmbarrassients 
in the commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
which ought te be removed ; the conclus:on of the treaty 
of commerce and navigation with Mexico, which has been 
so long in suspense, as well as the final setulement of li 
mits beween ourselves and that republic ; and finally the 
arbitrament of the question between the United States 
and Great Britain in regard to the northeastern boun- 
dary. 

The negotiation with France has been conducted by 
our Minister with zeal and ability, and in all respects to 
my entire satisfaction. Although the prospect ef a favo- 
rable termination was occasionally dimmed by counter- 
pretensions, to which the United States could not assent, 
he yet had strong hopes of being able to arrive at a satis 
factory settlement with the late Government, ‘The nego- 
tiation has been renewed with the present authorities ; 


citizens in the justice and magnanimity of regenerated 


France, l regret the more not to have it in my power, | 


yet, to announce the result so confidently anticipated. 


No ground, however, inconsistent with this expectation, | 


| lay has been occasioned by the non-arrival of the ratifica 
has been taken ; and Ido not allow mysclf to doubt that | 


justice will soon be done to us. The amount of the 
claims, the length of time they have remained unsatisfied, 
and their incontrovertible justice, make an earnest prose- 
cution of them by this Government an urgent duty. ‘The 
illegality of the seizures and contiscations out of which 
they have arisen is not disputed ; and whatever distinc- 


tions may have heretofore been set up in regard to the | mitted on our commerce by the national vessels of Po! 


liability of the existing Government, it is quite clear that 
such considerations cannot now be interposed. 
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Material advances have | 


our fault if 


| remonstrance and rechomation. 


| ‘The commercial intercourse betw een the two countries 
|is susceptible of highly advantageuus improvements ; but 
|the sense of this injury has had, and must continue to 
| have, a very unfavorable influence upon them. From its 
satisfactory adjustment, not only a firm and cordial friend- 
ship, but a progressive development ofall their relations, 
may. be expected. Itis, therefore, my earnest hope thai 
this old and vexatious subject of difference may be speed 
ily removed. 

I feel that my confidence in our appeal to the motives 
which should govern a just and magnanimous Nation, i 
alike warranted by the character of the French people, 
and by the high voucher we possess for the enlarge: 
views al pure integrity of the monarch who now pr: 
sides over their councils ; and nothing shall be wanting 
on tny part to meet any manifestation of the spirit we an 
ticipate in one of corresponding frankness and liberalit 

The subjects of difference with Spain have be 
brought to the view of that Government, by our Minist: 
there, with much force and propriety ; and the stronges: 
assurances have been received of their early and favors- 
ble consideration. 

Vhe steps which remained to place the matter in c: 
troversy between Great Britain and the United Stak 
fairly before the arbitrator, have all been taken in thy 
same hberal and friendly spirit which characterized thio» 
before announced. Recent events have doubtless serve! 
todelay the decision, but our Minister at the Court of tl 
distinguished arbitrator has been assured that it will b 
made within the tine contemplated by the treaty. 

fam particularly gratified im being able to state that 
decidedly favorable, and, as | hope, lasting change ls 
been effected in our relations with the neighboring 1 
| public of Mexico. ‘The unfortunate and unfounded sus 
picions in regard to our disposition, which it became 
| painful duty to advert to on a former occasion, have ce: 
| Ll beheve, entirely removed ; and'the Government of Me, 
ico has been made to understand the real character of the 
| wishes and views of this in regard to that country. ‘I'l 
consequence is, the establishment of friendship and m 
tual confidence. Such are the assurances which FE have 
received, and I see no cause to doubt their sincerity. 

L had reason to expect the conclusion of a commercial 
| treaty with Mexico ia seasen for communication on th: 
present occasion. Circumstances which are not expla 
ed, but which, L am persuaded, are not the result of « 
indisposition on her part to enter into it, have produc: 

the delay. 

There was reason to fear, in the course of the last sui 
| mer, that the harmony of our relations might be disturb: 
by the acts of certain claimants, under Mexican grav 
of territory which has hitherto been under our jurisdi 
tion. ‘The co-operation of the representative of Mexi 
near this Government was asked on the oceasion,and w 
| readily afforded. Insiructions and advice have been jriv 
to the Governor of Arkansas and the Officers in comma: 
in the adjoining Mexican State, by which, it is hope: 


t | the quiet of that frontier will be preserved, until a bral 
and, sensible of the general and lively confidence of our | 


settlement of the dividing line shall have removed « 
ground of controversy. 

The exchange of ratificat:iov- of the treaty conclude 
last year with Austria has not yet taken place. ‘he ce 


tion of that Government within the time prescribed by th 
treaty. Renewed authority has been asked for by tl 
| representative of Austria ; and, in the mean time, the 

pidly increasing trade and navigation between the t 
countries have been placed upou the most liberal foot 
of our navigation acts. 


Several alleged depre'lations have been recently com 


tugal. ‘They have been made the subject of immediate 
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of sitffie’ ent information to express a definitive opinion of | jects, | should not have withheld my assent. The one 
their character, but expect soon to receive it. _No pro-' now returned dves so in several particulars, but it also 
per means shall be omitted to otain for our citizens all | contains appropriations for surveys of a local character, 
the redress to which they may appear to be entitled. which L cannot approve. Lt gives me satisfaction to find 
Almost at the moment of the adjournment of your last | that no serious inconvenience has arisen from withhold. 
session, two bills, the one entitled “* An act for making ing my approval from this bill; nor will it, I trast, be 
uppropriations for building light-houses, light-boats, bea- cause of regret that an opportunity will be there by affurd- 
cons, and monuments, placing buoys, and for improving ed for Congress to review its provisions under circum. 
harbors and directing surveys,’ > and the other, ** An act | stances better calculated for fall inve estigation than those 
to authorize a subscription for stock in the Louisville and | under which it was passed. 
Portland Canal Company,” were submitted for my appro- In speaking of direct appropriations, | mean not to in- 
val. [t was not possible, within the time allowed me, | clude a practice which has obtaimed to some extent, and 
before the close of the session, to give these bi lis the | to which L have, in one instance, ina different capacity, 
consideration which was due to their character and impor- | given my assent—that of subscribing to the stock of pri- 
tance ; and £ was compelled to retain them for that pur-| vate associations. Positive experience, and a more tho- 
pose. I now avail myself of this early opportunity to re- | rough consideration of the subject, have convinced me of 
turn them to the Houses in which they respectively ori-| the impropriety as well as inexpediency of such invest- 
ginated, with the reasans whieh, ater mature delibera-| ments. All improvements effected by the funds of the 
wa compel me to withhold my approval. | nation, for general use, should be open to the enjoyment 
the practice of defraying out of the ‘Treasury of the | of all our fellow citizens, exempt from the payment ot 
United States the expenses incurred by the establishment | tolls, or anv imposition of that character. The practice 
an! support of light-ho ises, beacons, buoys, and public | of thus mingling the concerns of the Government with 
piers, wi thin the bays, inlets, harbors, and- ports of the | those of the States or of individuals, is inconsistent with 


United States, to render the navigation thercof safe and | the object of its institution, and highly impolitic. The 

easy, is coeval with the adoption of the Constitution, and | successful operation of the federal system can only be 

has beea continued without interruption or dispute. | preserved by confining it to the few and simple, but yet 
As our foreign commerce increased, and was extended important objects for which it was designed. 

into the interior of the country by the establishment of| A different practice, #f allowed to progress, would 


ports of cntry and delivery upon our navigable rivers, the | ultimately change the character of this Government, by 
sphere of those be -aeeonaey received a corresponding consolidating ito one the General and State Govern- 
enlar wement ght-lhouses, beacuns, buoys, public piers, | ments, which were intended to be kept forever distinct. 
and the P sical of sand bars, sawyers, and other partial | I cannot perceive how bills authorizing such subscriptions 
or temporary impediments in the navigable rivers and | can be otherwise regarded than as bills for revenue, and 
harbors which were embraced in the revenue districts | consequently subject to the rule in that respect prescri- 
from time to time established by law, were authorized | bed by the Constitution. If the interest of the Govern- 
upon the same principle, andthe expense defrayed in the | ment in private companies is subordinate to that of indi- 
same manner. nat tiese expenses have at times been | viduals, the management and control ofa portion of the 
extravagant and disproportionate, is very prodDable. The | public funds is delegated to an authority unknown to the 
circur nstances under which they are incurred, are well | Constitution, and beyond the supervision of our consti- 
calculated to lead to sucha result, unless their application tuents: if superior, its officers and agents wil! be con- 
is subjected to the closest scrutiny. ‘Ihe local advantages | stantly exposed to imputations of favoritism and oppres- 
arising from the disbursement of public money two fre-| sion. Direct prejudice to the public interest, or an alien- 
juent tly , itis to be feared, invite appropriations for od-' ation of the affections and respect of portions of the 
jects of this character that are neither necessary nor use- people, may, therefore, in a Kdition to the general dis- 
ful. The number of light-house keepers is already very | credit resulting to the Government from embarking with 
large, anc the bill before me proposes to add to it filty-| its constituents in pecumary speculations, be looked for 
one more, of various descriptions. From representations as the probable fruit of such associations. It is no an- 
upoa the subject which are understood to be entitled to) swer to this objection to say that the extent of conse- 
respect, | ain induced to believe that there has not only | quences like these cannot be great from a limited and 
been great improvidence in the past expenditures of the | small number of investments : because experience in 
Goverament upon these objects, but that the security of | other mattcrs teaches us, and we are not at hbérty to 
navigation has, in sOme instances, been diminished by the disregard its admonitions, that, unless an entire stop be 
mu iltiplic ation of light-house By and conse: jucnt change of | put to them, it will soon be impossible to prevent their 
liglits, upon the coast. It is in this, as in other respects, accumulation, unul they are spread over the whole coun- 
our duty to avoid all unnecessary expense, as well as eve- | try, and made to embrace many of the private and up- 
ry increase of patronage not c ulied for by the public ser- | propriate concerns of individu: tls. 
vice. But, in the discharge of that duty in this particu.| ‘Phe power which the General Government would a 
lar, it must not be forgotton that, in relation to our foreign | quire within the several States by becoming the princi- 
commerce, the burden and benefit of protecting and ac-| pal stockholder in corporations, controlling every canal 
commodating it necessarily go together, and must do so | and each sixty or hundred miles of every important road, 
as long as the public revenue is drawn from the people and giving a proportionate vote in all their elections, is 
Urrou gh the custom house. It is indisputable, that what- | almost inconceivable, and, in my view, dangerous to thi 
ever gives facility and security to navigation, cheapens | liberties of the people. 
naports ; and all who consume them are alike interested ‘This mode of aiding such works ts, also, in its nature, 
1a Whatever produces this effect. Uf they consume, they ' de ceptive, and in many cases conducive to improvideuce 
uught, as they now clo, to pay; otherwise, they do not) in the administration of the national funds. Appruprr 
pay. ‘The consumer in the most inland State derives the , tions will be obtained with much greater facility, and 
same advantage from every necessary and prudent ex- | granted with less security to the public interest, when 
penditare for tae facility and security of our fi oreign com- | the measure is thus disyumsed, than wiren definite and ds 
werce and aavigation, that he does who resides ma ma- | rect expenditures of mone y are asked for. ‘The interests 
riltime State. Local expenditures lave not, of themselves, | of the nation would doubtless be better served by avoid 
a correspondent operation. | ing all such indirect modes of aiding parucular objec 
From a bill making direct appropriations for such ob- | In a Government hke ours, more especially, should all 
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public acts be, as far as practicable, simple, undisguised, 
and intelligible, that they may become fit subjects for 
the approbation or animadversion of the people. ‘The 
bill authorizing a subscription to the Louisville and Port- 
land canal affords a striking iHustration of the difficulty 
of withholding additional appropriations for the same ob- 
ject, when the first erroneous step has been taken by in- 
stituting a partnership between the Government and pri- 
vate companies. It proposes a third subscription on the 
part of the United States, when each preceding one was 
at the time regarded as the extent of the aid which Go- 
vernment was to render to that work; and the accompa- 
nying bill for light-houses, &c. contains an appropriation 
for a survey of the bed of the river, with a view to its 
improvement, by removing the obstruction which the ca- 
nal is designed to avoid. ‘This improvement, if success- 
ful, would afford a free psssage to the river, anid render 
the canal entirely useless. ‘lo such improvidence is the 
course of legislation subject, in relation to internal im- 
provements on local matters, even with the best inten- 
tions on the part ef Congress. 

Although the motives which have influenced me in this 
matter may be already sufficiently stated, lam, never- 
theless, induced by its importance to add a few observa- 
tions of a general character. 

In my objections to the bills authorizing subscriptions 
to the Maysville and Rockville Road Companies, 1 ex- 
pressed my views fully in regard to the power of Con. 


gress to construct roads and canals within a State, or to | 


appropriate money for improvemeuts of a local character. 
1, at the same time, intimated my belief that the right to 


make appropriations for such as were of a national cha- | 
| the reflection, that, if 1 have mistaken the interests and 


racter had been so generally acted upon, and so long 
acquiesced in by the Federal and State Governments,and 
the constituents of each, as to justify its exercise on the 
ground of continued and uninterrupted usage; but that it 
was, nevertheless, highly expedient that appropriations, 
even of that character, should, with the exception made 
at the time, be deferred until the national clebt is paid, 
and that, in the mean while, some general rule for the ac- 
tion of the Government in that respect ought to be esta 
blished. 

These suggestions were not necessary to the decision 
of the question then before me; and were, I readily ad 
mit, intended to awaken the attention, aad draw forth 
the opinions and observations, of our constituents, upon 


a subject of the highest importance to their interests, and | 
one destined to exert a powerful influence upon the fu- | 


ture operations of our political system. I know of no 
tribunal to which a public man in this country, in a case 


or more propriety, than the judgment of the people; and 
although Lb must necessarily, in the discharge of my offi- 


cial duties, be governed by the dictates of my own judg- | 
A J | 


ment,jl have no desire to conceal my anxious wish to con- 


President's Message. 


consider it either honest or wise to purchase local fay 
at the sacrifice of principte and the general good. 

So understanding public sentiment, and thorous ||, 
satishied that the best interests of our common cou) 
imperiously require that the course which } have recon: 
mended in this regard should be adopted, I have, upon 
the most mature consideration, determined to pursue it. 

lt is due to candor, as well as to my own feelings, th 


| 1 should express the reluctance and anxiety which fm 


at all times experience in exercising the undoubted rig’ 
of the Executive to withhold his assent fromr bills on « 
grounds than their unconstitationality. “Phat this 1 
should not be exercised on slight occasions, all) will ad 
mit. It is only in matters of deep interest, when U) 
principle invelved may be justly regarded as next in| 


| portance to infractions of the Constitution itself, 


such a step can be expected to meet with the app: 
tion of the people. Such an occasion do L conscicnt 
ly believe the present to be. In the discharge o! 


1s ‘ ¥ , 
delicate and highly responsible duty, Lam sustained 


the reflection that the exercise of this power has be« 
deemed consistent with the obligation of official duty b 
several of my predecessors; awl by the persuasion, too, 


| that, whatever liberal instituuions may have to fear from 
} the encroachments of Executive power, winel has be 


every where the cause of so muci strife and bloody con 
tention, but little danger is to be apprehended frou a pi 


| cedent by which that authority denies to itself the exe: 


cise of powers that bring in their train influence and pa 
tronage of great extent ; and thus excludes the operation 
of personal interests, every where the bane of official! 
trust. I derive, tuo, no small degree of satisfaction from 


wishes of the people, the Constitution afforls the meats 
of soon redressing the error, by selecting for the place 
their favor has bestowed upon me a citizen whose opi- 
nons may accord with their own. L trust, in the mean 
time, the interests of the nation will be saved from pre- 


| judice, by a rigid application of that portion of the publi 
} funds which might otherwise be applied to different ob 


jects to that highest of all our obligations, the payment 
of the public debt, and an opportunity be afforded fo 
the adoption of some better rule for the operations of thx 


| Government in this matter than any which has bithert 


been acted upon. 

_ Profoundly impressed with the importance of the sub 
ject, not merely as it relates to the general prosperity ot 
the country, but to the safety of the federal system, I can 
not avoid repeating my earnest hope that all good citi 


zens, Who take a proper interest in the success and h 
of doubt and difficuity,can appeal with greater advantage | 


mony of our admirable political institutions; and who at 
incapable of desiring to convert an opposite state of 


| things into means for the gratification of personal aml) 


tion—will, laying aside minor considerations, and discard 
ing local prejudices, unite their honest exertions te estab 


form, as far as L can, to the views ef those for whom Tact, | lish some fixed general principle, which shall be calc 


All irregular expressions of public opinion are of neces- 
sity aiten led with some doubt as to their accuracy: but, 


lated to effect the greatest extent of publicggood in 
gard to the subject of internal improvement, and afford 


making full allowances on that account, L cannot, L think, | the least ground for sectional discontent. 


deccive myself in believing that the acts referred to, as 
wellas the suggestions which L allowed myself to make 


The general ground of my objection to local apprep: 
ations has been heretofore expressed; and I shall caicle 


in relation to their bearing upon the future operations | vor to avoid a repetition of what has been alveady urged 
of the Government, have been approved by the great bo- the importance of sustaining the State sovercigrutics, a 
dy of the people. Chat those whose immediate pecuniary fur as is Consistent with the ryzutfal action of the Pederal 
mterests are to be affected by proposed expenditures | Government, and of preserving the greatest attainub! 
should shrink from the application of a rule which pre- harmony between them. Lwill now only add an expres 
fers their more general and remote interests to those | sion of my conviction-—a conviction which every day’s 
which are personal and immediate, is to be expected. | experience serves to coolirm—that the pulitical creed 
But even such objections must, from the nature of our | which inculeates the pursuit of those great objects as a 
population, be but temporary in their duration; and if it} paramount duty is the true faith, and one to which we 
were otherwise, our course should be the same, for the | are mainly indebted fur the present success of the entir 
time is yet, L hope, far distant, when those entrusted with | system, and towhich we must alone look for ‘its future 
power to be exercised for the good of the whole, will! stability. 
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That there are diversities in the interests of the differ- 
ent States which compose this exten.ive confederacy, 
must be admitted. ‘Chose diversities, arising from situa- 
tion, climate, population, and pursuits, are aoubtless, as 
itisnataral they should be, greatly exaggerated by jea- 
lousies,and that spirit of rivalry so inseparable from neigh- 
horing communities. ‘These circumstances make it the 
duty of those who are entrusted with the management of 
its affairs to neutralize their effects as far as practicable, 
by making the beneficial operation of the Federal Go- 
vernment as equal and equitable among the several 
States as can be done consistently with the great ends of 
its imsutution. 

It is only necessary to refer to undoubted facts, to see 
how far the past acts of the Government upon the sub- 
ject under consideration have fallen short of this object. 
Che expenditures heretofore mace for internal improve- 
ments amount to upwards of five millions of dollars, and 
have been distributed in’ very unequal proportions 
amongst the States. The estimated expense of works of 
which surveys have been made, together with that of oth- 
ers projecte dand partially surve yed, amount to more than 
ninety-six millions of dollars. 

That such improvements, on account of particular cir- 
cumstances, may be more advantageously and benelficial- 


ly made in some States than in others, is doubtless true; | 
but that they are ofa character which should prevent an | 


equitable distribution of the funds amongst the several 
States, is not to be conceded. ‘The want of this equita- 
ble distribution cannot fail to prove a prolific source of ir- 
rilation amongst the States. 

We have it constantly before our eyes, that professions 
of supesior zeal in the cause of internal improvement, and 
a disposition to lavish the public funds upon objects of 
that character, are daily and earnestly put torth by aspi- 
rants to power, as constituting the highest claims to the 
confidence of the people. Would it be strange, under 
such circumstances, and in times of great excitement, 
that grants of Uiis description should find their motives in 

with the public good? 
those who have not had occasion to see and regret the 


objects Which may not accord 


indication of a sinister influence in these matters in past 
times, have been more fortunate than tnyself in their ob- 


servation of the course of public affaus. If to these evils 


beadded the combinations and angry contentions to 
which such a course of things gives rise, with thei bale- 
ful influences upon the legislation of Congress touching | 
ihe leading and appropriate duties of the Federal Go- 
vernment, it was but dong justice to the character of our 


people lo expect the severe condemuation of the past 


which the recent exhibition of public semiment has evinced. 


Nothing short ofa radical change im the action of the 
Goverament upen the sub je ct, Can, In my Opiunon, reme- 
dy the evil. If as it would be natural to expect, the 
States which have been least favored in past appropria- 
tions should insist on being redressed in those hereaftei 
to be made, at the expense of the States which have su 
larvely and disproporuonately participated, we ): MES as 
matters now stand, but littke security that the attemp 
would do more than change the inequality from one quar 
ter to ano her, 

lhus viewmg the subject, | have heretofore felt it | my 
duly to recommend the adoption of some plan for the 
disiribution ot the surplus tunds which may al any tite 


remain in the treasury aficr the national debt shail have | 


been paid, among the States, in proportion to the number 
of their representatives, to be apphed by them to objects 
of internal improvement. 

Although this plan has met with favor in some portions 
of the Union, it has also elicited objections which merit 
dehberate consideration. A brief notice of these objec- 
tions here will not, therefore, I trust, be regarded as out 
of place. 
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They rest, as faras they have come to my knowledge, 
on the followi ing grounds: Ist, an objection to the ratio 
of distribution; 2d, an apprehension that the existence of 
such a regulation would produce improvident and oppres- 
sive taxation to raise the funds for distribution; 3d, that 
the mode proposed would lead to the construction of 
works of a local nature, to the exclusion of such as are 
general, and as would consequently be ofa more useful 
character; and, last, that it woukl create a discreditable 
and injurious dependence, on the part of the State Go- 
vernments, upon the federal power. Of those who ob 
Je ct tothe ratio of represent: ition as the basis of distribu- 
Lion, some insist that the importations of the respective 
States would constitute one that would be more equita- 
ble; and others, again, that the extent of their respec- 
tive territories would furnish a standard which would be 
more expedient, and sufficiently equitable. The ratio of 
| representation presented itself to my mind, and it still 
does, as one of cbvious equity, because of its being the 
ratio of contribution, whether the funds to be distributed 
pe derived from the customs or from direct taxation. It 
| does not follow, however, that its aduption is indispensa- 
| ble to the establishment of the zystem proposed. ‘There 
may be considerations appertaining to the subject which 
would render a departure, to some extent, from the rule 
of contribution, proper. Nor is it absolutely necessary 
that the basis of distribution be confined to one ground. 
It may, if, in the judgment of those whose right tt is to 
| fix it, it be deemed politic and just to give it that charac- 
ter, have regard to several. 

In my first message, I stated it to be my opinion that 
** it is not probable that any adjustment of the tariff upon 
| principles satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, 

until a remote period,if ever, leave the Government with 
}out a considerable surplus in the treasury beyond what 
may be required for its current service.” I have had no 
cause to change that opinion, but much to confirm it. 
Should these expectations be realized, a suttable fund 
| would thus be produced for the plan under consideration 
| tooperate upon; andif there be no such fund, ifs adop- 
tion wili, in my opinion, work no injury tu any interest; 
| for [cannot assent to the justness of the apprehension 
| that the establishment of the proposed system would tend 
| to the encouragement of improvident legislation of the 
| character supposed. Whatever the proper authority, in 
the exercise of constitutional power, nat uf any time 
hereafter, decide to be for the general good, will, in that 
}asin other respects, deserve and roe ive the acquies- 
cence and support of the whole country; and we have 
ample security tha* every abuse of power in that regard, 
by the agents of the people, will receive a speedy and 
| effectual corrective at their hands. The views which [ 
take of the future, founded on the obvious and incre asing 
improvement of all classes of our fellow-citizens, in intel 
ligeuce, and in public and private virtue, leave me with- 
| out much apprehension on that head. 

[ do not doubt that those who come afier us will be as 

much alive as we are to the obligation upon all the trus- 
tees of political power to exempt those for whom they 
act from all unnecessary burdens; and as sensible of ina 
| great truth, that the resources of the nation,beyond those 
requred for the immediate and necessary purposes of 





20vernme can no where be so well Gepusited as in the 
( ronment, no where | vell | ted t 


| pockets of the people. 

It may sometimes happen that the interests of partict 
States would not be deemed to coincide with the 
interest in relation to improv ement within such States 
But, if the danger to be apprehended from this source is 
sufficient to require it, a discretion might be reserved to 
Congress to cirect, to such improvements of a general 
character as the States concerned might not be 
to unite in, the application of the quotas of those Stat 

funder the restriction of ¢ onfining to each State the ex 
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penditure of its appropriate quota. It may, however, be 
assumed as a safe general rule, that such improvements 
as serve to increase the prosperity of the respective States 
in which they are made, by giving new facilities to trade, 
and thereby augmenting the wealth and comfort of their 
inhabitants, constitute the surest mode of conferring per- 
manent and substantial advantages upon the whole. ‘The 
strength, as well as the true glory, of the confederacy, is 
mainly founded on the prosperity and power of the seve- 
ral inde ~pendent sovereignties of which it is composed, 
and the certainty with which they can be brought into 
successful, active co-operation,through the agency of the 
Federal Government. 

It is, moreover, within the knowledge of such as are 
atall conversant with public affairs, that schemes of in- 
ternal improvement have, from time to time, been pro 
posed, which, from their extent and seeming magnifi- 
cence, were regarded as of national concernment; but 
which, upon fuller consideration and further experience, 
would now be rejected with great unanimity. 

That the plan under consideration would derive impor- 
tant advantages from its certainty; and that the moneys 
set apart for these purposes would be more judiciously 
applied and economically expended under the direction 
ofthe State Legislatures, in which every part of each 
State is immediately represented, cannot, | think, be 
doubted. In the new States particularly, where a com- 
paratively small population is scattered over an extensive 
surface, and the representation in Congress consequently 
very limited, it is natural to expect that the appropria- 
tions made by the Federal Government would be more 
likely to be expended in the vicinity of those members 
through whose immediate agency they were. obtained, 
than if the funds were placed under the control of the 
Legislature, in which every county of the State has its 
uwn representative. This supposition does not necessa- 
rily impugn the motives of such Congressional represen- 
tatives, nor is it so intended. We are all sensible of the 
bias to which the strongest minds and purest hearts are, 
under such circumstances, liable. In respect to the last 
objection, its probable effect upon the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the State Governments, it appears to me on- 
ly necessary to state the case as it is, and as it would be if 
the measure proposed were adopted, to show that the 
operation is most likely to be the very reverse of that 
which the objection supposes. 

In the one case, the State would receive its quota of 
the national revenue for domestic use, upon a fixed prin- 
ciple, as a matter of right, and from a fund to the creation 
of which it had itself contributed its fair propertion. 
Surely there could be nothing derogatory in that. As 
matters now stand, the States themselves, in their sove- 
reign character, are not unfrequen'ly petitioners at the 
bar ef the Federal Legislature for such allowances out of 
the national treasury as it may comport with their plea- 
sure or sense of duty to bestow upon them. It cannot 
require argument to prove which of the two courses is 
most compatible with the efficiency or respectability of 
the State Governments. 

But all these are matters for discussion and dispassion- 
ate consideration. ‘That the desired adjustment would 
be attended with difficulty,affords no reason why it should 
not be attempted. The effective operation of such mo- 
tives would have prevented the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion under which we have so long lived, and under the 
benign influence of which our beloved country has so 
signally prospered. ‘The framers of that sacred instru- 
ment had greater difliculties to overcome, and they did 
overcome them. ‘The patriotism of the people, directed 
by a deep convic tion of the importance of the Umion, pro- 
duced mutual concession and reciprocal forbearance. 
Strict right was merge din a spirit of compromise, and the 
result has consecrated their disinterested devotion to the 
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general weal. Unless the American nine have dege. 
nerated, the same result can be again effected, wheneve, 
experience points out the necessity of a resort to the sanx 
means to uphold the fabric which their fathers have rear 
ed. It is beyond the power of man to make a system «| 
government like ours, or any other, operate with precise 
equality upon States situated like those which compos: 
this Confederacy; nor is inequality always injustice. Kye. 
ry State cannot expeet to shape the measures of the G 
neral Government to suit its own particular interests. ‘Ihe 
causes which prevent it are seated in the nature of things, 
and cannot be entirely counteracted by human means 
Mutual forbearance, therefore, becomes a duty obligator, 
upon all; and we may, I am confident, count ona cheer 
ful compliance with this high injunction, on the part o| 
our constituents. It is not to be supposed that they will 
object. to make such comparatively inconsiderable sacri 
fices for the preservation of rights and privileges, which 
other less favored portions of the world have in vain wad 
ed through seas of blood to acquire. 

Our course isa safe one, if it be but faithfully adhered 
to. Acquiescence in the constitutionally expressed will 
of the majority, and the exercise of that will in a spirit 
of moderation, justice, and brotherly kindness, will con 
stitute « cement which would forever preserve our Union 
Those who cherish and inculcate sentiments like these, 
render a most essential service to their country ; whilst 
those who seek to weaken their influence, are, howeve 
conscientious and praiseworthy their intentions, in effect 
its worst enemies. 

If the intelligence and influence of the country, 
stead of laboring to foment sectional prejudices, to 
made subservient to party warfare, were, in good fait! 
applied to the eradication of causes of local discontent, 
by the improvement of our institutions, and by facilitat 
ing their adaptation to the condition of the times, th 
task would prove one of less difficulty. May we n 
hope that the obvious interests of our common countr) 
and the dictates of an enlightened patriotism, will, in th 
end, lead the public mind in that direction. 

Afterall, the nature of the subject does not admit of 
plan wholly free from objection. That which has { 
some time beén in operation is, perhaps, the worst tha! 
could exist ; and every advance that can be made in i! 
improvement is a matter eminently worthy of your m 
deliberate attention. 

Iti s very possible that one better calculated tolefle: 
the objects in view may yet be devised. If so, it is to | 
hoped that those who disapprove of the past, and 
sent from what is proposed for the future, will feel it the 
duty to direct their attention to it, as they must be ser 
ble that, unless some fixed rule for the action of the 1 
deral Government in this respect is established, the cour: 
now attempted to be arrested will be again resorted 
Any mode which is calculated to give the greatest degr 
of effect and harmony to our legislation upon the s 
ject—which shall best serve to keep the moveme 
the Federal Government within the sphere ianendes ‘ 
those who mudelled and those who adopted it—w! 
shall lead to the extinguishment of the national debt i 
the shortest period, end; impose the lightest a ul 
on our constituents, shall receive from me a cordial a 


| firm support. 


Among the objects of great national concern, I cann 
omit to press again upon your attention that part of t! 
Constitution which regulates the election of Presiden 
and Vice President, ‘The necessity for its amendme nt 
made so clear to my mind by the observation of its evils, 
and by the many able discussions which they have ell 
ed on the floor of C ongress and elsewhere, that I shoul: 
be wanting to my duty were [ to withhold another ex 
pression of my deep solicitude upon the subject. Ou 
system fortunately contemplates a recurrence to first pri! 
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ver ciples, differing, in this respect, from all that have pre- | commendation, with an increased confidence that its 
nae ceded it, and securing it, I trust, equally against the de | adoption will strengthen those checks by which the Con- 
“ar cay and the commotions which have marked the pro- | stitution designed to secure the independence of each 
of : gress of other Governments. Our fellow-citizens, too, dtepartment of the Government, and promote the health. 
ise = who, in proportion to their love of liberty, keep a stealy | ful and equitable administration of all the trusts which it 
08 7 eyeupon the means of sustaining it, do not require to be | has created. The agent most likely to contravene this 
ay = remindedof the duty they owe to tiemselves to remedy | design of the Constitution is the Chief Magistrate. In 
G © ailessential defects in so vital a part of their system. | order, particularly, that his appointment may, as far as 
Nhe 3 While they are sensible that every evil attendant upon | possible, be placed beyond the reach of any improper 
gs, 4 its operation is not necessarily indicative ef a bad organi- | influences; in order,that he may approach the solemn re- 
un 4 zation, but may proceed from temporary causes, yet the | sponsibilities of the highest office in the gift of a free 
ory s habitual presence, or even a single instance of evils people, uncommitted to any other course than the strict 


er 3 which can be clearly traced to an organic defect, will not, | line of constitutional duty ; and that the securities for 









































tL of f I trust, be overlooked through a too scrupulous venera- | this independence may be rendered as strong as the na- 
will 5 tion for the work of their ancestors. ‘The Constitution | ture of power, and the weakness of its possessor, will 
eri z was an experiment committed to the virtue and intell- | admit, I cannot too earnestly invite your attention to the 
ich = gence of the great ‘mass of our countrymen, in whose | propriety of promoting such an amendment of the Con- 
pad ranks the framers of it themselves were to perform the | stitution as will render him ineligible after one term of 
: part of patriotic observation and scrutiny; and if they | service. 
red ™ have passed from the stage of existence with an increas. It gives me pleasure to announce to Congress that the 
will > ed confidence in its general adaptation to our condition, | benevolent policy of the Government, st sadily pursued 
vir ® we should learn from authority so high the duty of forti- | for nearly thirty years, in relation to the removal of the 
“01 = fying the points in it which time proves to be exposed, | Indians beyond the white settlements, is approaching 
ion = vrather than be deterred from approaching them by the | to a happy consummation. ‘Two important tribes have 
se, = suggestions of fear, or the dictates of misplaced rever- | accepted the provision made for their remoyal at the last 
vilst im ence. session of Congress; and it is believed that their exam- 
ve - A provision which doesnot secure tothe people a di-| ple will induce the remaining tribes, also, to seek the 
deg 3 rect choice of their Chief Magistrate, but has a tendency | same obvious advantages. 
© to defeat their will, presented to my mind such an incon-| The consequences of a speedy removal will be im- 
in © sistency with the general spirit of our institutions, that I | portant to the United States, to individual States, and to 
» wasinduced to suggest for your consideration the substi- | the Indians themselves. The pecuniary advantages which 
it! tute which appeared to me at the same time the most |it promises to the Government are the least of its re- 
ent, likely to correct the evil and to meet the views of our | commendations. It puts an end to all possible danger 
ita constituents. The most mature reflection since has added | of collision between the authorities of the General and 
th strength to the belief that the best interests of our coun. | State Governments, on account of the Indians. It will 
n try require the speedy adoption of some plan calculated | place a dense and civilized population in large tracts of 
try > toeflect this end. A contingency which sometimes pla-| country now occupied by a few savage hunters. By 
tl | ces it in the power of a single member of the House of | opening the whole territory between Tennessee on the 
) Representatives to decide an election of so high and so- | porth, and Louisiana on the south, to the ‘settlement of 
of ; lemn a character, is unjust to the people, and becomes, | the whites, it will incalculably strengthen the southwest- 
sf » when it occurs, a source of embarrassment to the indivi- | ern frontier, and render the adjacent States strong 
tha > duals thus brought into power, and acause of distrust of | enough to repel future invasion without remote aid. It 
| the representative body. Liable as the confederacy is, | will relieve the whole State of Mississippi, and the 
n © from its great extent, to parties founded upou sectional | western part of Alabama, of Indian occupancy, and ena- 
> interests, and toa corresponding multiplication of candi- | ble those States to advance rapidly in’population, wealth, 
( dates for the Presidency, the tendency of the constitu-|and power. It will separate the Indians from immediate 
‘. > tional reference to the House of Representatives, is, to | contact with settlements of whites; free them from the 
> devolve the election upon that body in almost every in- | power of the States ; enable them to pursue happiness 
hy + stance, and, whatever choice may then be made among | in their own way, and under their own rude institutions ; 
© the candidates thus presented to them, to swell the influ- | will retard the progress of decay, which is lessening their 
| ; ence of particular interests to a degree inconsistent with | numbers ; and perhaps cause them gradually, under the 
' | the general good. The consequences of this feature of | protection of the Government, and through the influence 
it ‘ the Constitution appear far more threatening to the peace | of good counsels, to cast off their savage habits, and be- 
: and integrity of the Union than any which I can conceive | come an interesting, civilized, and Christian community. 


4 ¥ as likely toresult from the simple legislative action of the | These consequences, some of them so certain, and the 


; é Federal Government. rest so probable, make the complete execution of the 
1 f It wasa leading object with the framers of the Con-| plan sanctioned by Congress at their last session an object 
. * stitution to keep as separate as possible the action | of much solicitude. 
t 5 of the Legislative and Executive branciies of the Go- Toward the aborigines of the country no one can in- 
, ; vernment. To secure this object, nothing is more} dulge a more friendly feeling than myself, or would go 
fe essential than to preserve the former from the temp. | furiner in attempung to reclaim them trom their wander- 
2 tations of private interest, and, therefore, so to drect | ing habits, aid make them a happy and prosperous peo- 
8 the patronage of the latter as not to permit sucn temp-! ple. Il have endeavored to impress upon them my own 
‘ 5 tations to be offered. Experience abundaatly dem mi- | solemn convictions of the duties and powers of the Ge- 
le é strates that every precaution in this respect isa \ sluable nerai Government in relation to the State authorities. 
at 5 safeguard of liberty, and one which my re flections upon | For the Justice of the laws passed by the States within 
vils: & the tendencies of our sysiem incline me to think sho uh | the scope of their reserved powers, they are not respon- 
i 4 be made still stronger. It was for tuls reason that, in | sible to this Goveruinent. As individuals, we may enter- 
sie i connexion with an amendment of tie Constitution, re- | tan and express our Opinions of their acts ; Dut, as a Ge- 
ind 9 moving all intermediate agency in the choice of the Pre- | vernm » WE liav i it to itigl has we 
Ou 33 sident, L recommended some restrictions tipon tie re-eit lave » prescribe laws , if i s 
. x gibility of that otlicer, and upon the tenure of oihces ge With a ful ua > ew OF » ae Choctaw 
a neraity Phe reason still exists; and I renew the re- ‘ Kusa 4 i 
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mined to avail themselves of the liberal offers presented 
by the act of Congress, and have agreed to remove be- | 
yond the Mississippi river. Treaties have been made | 
with them, which, in due season, will be submitted for 
consideration. In negotiating these treaties, they were | 
made to understand their true condition ; and they have | 
preferred maintaining their independence in the Western 
forests to submitting to the laws of the States in which they 
now reside. These treaties being probably the last which 
will ever be made with them, are characterized by great | 
liberality en the part of the Government. ‘They give the | 
Indians a liberal sum in consideration of their removal,and | 
comfortable subsistence on their arrival at their new homes. 
If it be their real interest to maintain a separate existence, 
they will there be at liberty to do so without the incon- 
veniences and vexations to which they would unavoida- 
bly have been subject in Alabama and Mississippi. 
Humanity has often wept over the fate of the abori- 
gines of this country; and philanthropy has been long 
busily employed in devising means to avert it. But its 
rogress has never for 2 moment been arrested; and one 
y one have many powerful tribes disappeared from the 
earth. To follow to the tomb the last of his race, and to 
tread on the graves of extinct nations, excites melancho- 
ly reflections. But true philanthropy reconciles the 
mind to these vicissitudes, as it does to the extinction of 
one generation to make room for another. In the mo- 
numents and fortresses of an unknown people, spread 
over the extensive regions of the West, we behold the | 
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| tory, to pay the expense of his removal, and support him a 


year in his new abode ? How many thousands of our ows 
people would gladly embrace the opportunity of renioy 
ing to the west on such conditions! If the offers mac 
to the Indians were extended to them, they would b; 
hailed with gratitude and joy. 

And is it supposed that the wandering savage has a 
stronger attachment to his home, than the settled, civ; 
lized Christian? Is it more afflicting to him to leave the 
graves of his fathers, than it is to our brothers and chil 
dren? Rightly considered, the policy of the Geners| 
Government towards the red man is not only liberal but 
generous. He is unwilling to submit to the laws of th 
States, and mingle with their population. To save hin 
from this alternative, or perhaps utter annihilation, the 
General Government kindly cies him a new home, and 
proposes to pay the whole expense ot his removal and 
settlement. 

In the consummation of a policy originating at an ear 
ly period, and steadily pursued by every administration 
within the present century—so just to the States, and so 
generous to the Indians, the Executive feels it has a righit 
to expect the co-operation of Congress, and of all good 
and disinterested men. ‘The State’, moreover, have a 
right to demand it. It was substantially a part of the com. 
pact which made them members of our confederac; 
With Georgia, there is an express contract ; with the 
new States, an implied one, of equal obligation. Why, 
in authorizing Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mississip- 


memorials of a once powerful race, which was extermi- | pi, and Alabama, to form constitutions, and become sepa- 
nated, or has disappeared, to make room for the existing | tate Stites, did Congress include within their limits ex- 
savage tribes. Nor is there any thing in this, which, | tensive tracts of Indian lands, and, in some instances, 
upon a comprehensive view of the general interests of | powerful Indian tribes ? Was it not understood by bot) 
the human race, is to be regretted. Philanthropy could | patties that the power of the States was to be co-exten- 
not wish to see this continent restored to the condition | sive with their limits, and that, with all convenient ces. 
in which it was found by our forefathers. What good | patch, the General Government should extinguish the In- 


man weuld prefer a country covered with forests, and }-«ian title, and remove every obstruction to the complete 
ranged by a few thousand savages, to our extensive re- | jurisdiction of the State Governments over the soil ’ 
public, studded with cities, towns, and prosperous farms; | Probably not one of those States would have accepted a 
embellished with all the improvements which art can de- | separate existence—certainly it would never have been 
vise, or industry execute; occupied by more than twelve | granted by Congress—had it been understood that they 


millions of happy people, and filled with all the blessings | 
of liberty, civilization, and religion ! 

The present policy of the Government is but a conti- 
nuation of the same progressive change, by a milder 
process. The tribes which occupied the countries now 
constituting the Eastern States were annihilated, or have 
melted away, to make room for the whites. ‘The waves| 
of population and civilization are rolling to the West- 
ward ; and we now propose to acquire tle countries oc- 
cupied by the red men of the South and*West, by a fair | 
exchange, and, at the expense of the U. States, to send 
them to a land where their existence may be prolonged, 
and perhaps made perpetual. Doubtless it will be painful 
to leave the graves of their fathers; but what do they more 
than our ancestors did, or than our children are now doing? 
To better their condition in an unknown land, our fore- 
fathers left all that was dear inearthly objects. Our chil- | 
dren, by thousands, yearly leave the land of their birth, to 
seek new homes in distant regions. Does humanity weep 
at these painful separations from every thing, animate and 
inanimate, with which the young beart has become en- | 
twined? Far from it. Itis rather a source of joy that | 
our country affords scope where our young population 
may range unconstrained in body or in mind, developing 
the power and faculties of man in their highest perfec- 
tion. These remove hundreds, and almost thousands of | 
miles, at theirown expense, purchase the lands they oc- 
cupy, and support themselves at their new home from 
the moment of their arrival. Can it be cruel in this Go- | 
vernment, when, by events which it cannot control, the | 
Indian is made discontented in his ancient home, to pur- | 


} 


chase his lands, to give him a new and extensive terri- | 





were to be corfined forever to those small portions oi 
their nominal territory, the Indian title to which had at 
the time been extinguished. 

It is, therefore, a duty which this Government owes to 
the new States, to extinguish, as soon as possible, the In- 
dian title to all lands which Congress themselves have in- 
cluded within their limits. When this is done, the du- 
ties of the General Government in relation to the State 
and Indians within their limits are at anend. The In 
dians may leave the State or not, as they choose. ‘Th 
purchase of their lands does not alter, in the least, their 
personal relations with the State Government. No act 
of the General Government has ever been deemed neces 
sary to give the States jurisdiction over the persons of tle 
Indians. ‘That they possess, by virtue of their sovereign 
power within their own limits, in as full a manner befor: 
as after the purchase of the Indian lands ; nor can this 
Government add to or diminish it. ) 

May we not hope,therefore ,that all good citizens,and none 
more zealously than those who think the Indians oppres 


| sed by subjection to the laws of the States, will unite in 


attempting to open the eyes of those children of the 
forest to their true condition, and, by a speedy removal, 
to relieve them from the evils, real or imaginary, present 
or prospective, with which they may be supposed to be 
threatened. 

Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the 
condition of our impost revenue deserves special men 
tion, inasmuch as it promises the means of extinguishing 
the public debt sooner than was anticipated, and furnish: 
es a strong illustration of the practical effects of the pre 


| sent tariff upon our commercial interests 
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The object of the tariff is objected to by some as un- 
constitutional ; and it is considered by almost all as de- 
fective in many of its parts. 

The power to impose duties on imports originally be- 
longed to the several States. The right to adjust those 
duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is so completely incidental to that 
power, that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the 
one without the other. The States have delegated their 
whole authority over imports to the General Government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsi- 
derable reservation relating to their inspection laws.— 
This authority having thus entirely passed from the 
States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protec- 
tion does not exist in them; and, consequently, if it be 
not possessed by the General Government, it must be ex- 
tinct. Our political system would thus present the ano- 
maly of a people stripped of the right to foster their own 
industry, and te counteract the most selfish and destruc- 
tive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. 
This surely cannot be the case: this indispensable power, 
thus surrendered by the States, must be within the scope 
of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to 
Congress. 

In this conclusion, | am confirmed as well by the opin- 
ions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended the 
exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the 
uniform practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence 
of the States, and the general understancing of the 
people. 

The difficulties of a more expedient adjustment of the 
present tariff, although great, are far from being insur- 
mountable. Some are unwilling to improve any of its 
parts, because they would destroy the whole: others fear 
to touch the objectionable parts, lest those they approve 
should be jeopardied. I am persuaded that the advocates 
of these conflicting views do injustice to the American 
people, and to their Representatives. The general inte- 
rest is the interest of each: and my confidence is entire, 
that, to ensure the aduption of such modifications of the 
tariff as the general interest requires, it is only necessary 
that that interest should be understood. 

itis an infirmity of our nature to mingle our interests 
and prejudices with the operation of our reasoning pow- 
ers, and attribute to the objects of our likes and dislikes 
qualities they do not possess, and effects they cannot 
produce. ‘The effects of the present tariff are doubtless 
overrated, both: in its evils and in its advantages. By one 
class of reasoners, the reduced price of cotton and other 
agricultural products is ascribed wholly to its influence, 
and by another, the reduced price of manufactured arti- 
cles. ‘The probability is, that neither opinion approach. 
es the truth, and that both are induced by that influence 
of interests and prejudices to which I have referred. 
The decrease of prices extends throughout the commer. 
cial world, embracing not only the raw material and the 
manufactured article, but provisions and lands. ‘The 
cause must, therefore, be deeper and more pervading 

han the tariff of the United States. It may, in a mea- 
sure, be attributable to the increased value of the pre- 
ious nietals, produced by a diminution of the supply, 
and an increase in the demand ; while commerce has ra- 
pidly extended itself, and population has augmented. 
rhe supply of gold and silver, the general medium of 
exchange, has been greatly interrupted by civil convul- 
sions in the countries from which they are principally 
drawn. A part of the effect, too, is doubtless owing to 
an increase of operatives and improvements in machine- 
ry. But, on the whole, it is questionable whether the 


reduction in the price of lands, produce, and manufac- 
tures, has been greater than the appreciation of the stan- 


dard of value. 
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While the chief object of duties should be revenue, 
they may be so adjusted as to encourage manufactures. 
In this adjustment, however, it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment to be guided by the general good. Objects of 
national importance, alone, ought to be protected ; of 
these the productions of our soil, our mines, and our 
workshops, essential to national defence, occupy the first 
rank. Whatever other species of domestic industry, ha- 
ving the importance to which I have referred, may be 
expected, after temporary protection, to compete with 
foreign labor on equal terms, merit the same attention in 
a subordinate degree. 

The present tariff taxes some of the comforts of life 
unnecessarily high ; it undertakes to protect interests 
too local and minute, to justify a general exaction ; and 
it also attempts to force some kinds of manufactures, for 
which the country is not ripe. Much relief will be deri- 
ved, in some ofthese respects, from the measures of your 
last session. 

The best, as well as fairest mode of determining whe- 
ther, from any just considerations, a particular interest 
ought to receive protection, would be to submit the ques- 
tion singly for deliberation. ff, after due examination of 
its merits, unconnected with extraneous considerations— 
such as adesire to sustain a general system, or to pur- 
chase support for a different interest—it should enlist in 
its favor a majority of the Representatives of the people, 
there can be little danger of wrong or injury in adjusting 
the tariff, with reference to its protective effect. If this 
obviously just principle were honestly adhered to, the 
branches of industry which deserve protection, would be 
saved from the prejudice excited against them, when 
that protection forms part of a system by which portions 
of the country feel,or conceive themselves to be, oppress- 
ed. What is incalculably more important, the vital prin- 
ciple of our system—that principle which requires acqui- 
escence in the will of the majority—would be secure 
from the discredit and danger to which it is exposed by 
the acts of majorities, founded, not on identity of con- 
viction, but on combinations of small minorities,entered 
into for the purpose of mutual assistance in measures 
which, resting solely on their own merits, could never be 
carried. 

| am well aware, that this is a subject ot so much deli- 
cacy, on account of the extended interests it involves, as 
to require that it should be touched with the utmost cau- 
tion ; and that, while an abandonment of the policy in 
which it originated—a policy coeval with our Govern- 
ment, and pursued through successive administrations, 
is neither to be expected or desired, the people have a 
right to demand, and have demanded, that it be so modi- 
fied as to correct abuses and obviate injustice. 

‘That our deliberations on this interesting subject 
should be uninfluenced by those partizan conflicts that 
are incident to free institutions, is the fervent wish of my 
heart. ‘To make this great question, which unhappily so 
much divides and excites the public mind, subservient to 
the short-sighted views of faction, must destroy alf hope 
of settling it satisfactorily tothe great body of the peo- 
ple, and for the general interest. [ cannot, therefore, on 
taking leave of the subject, too earnestly for my own 
feelings or the common good, warn you against the 
blighting consequences of such a course. 

According to the estimates at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the receipts in the treasury during the present year 
will amoupt to twenty-four millions one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand and eighteen dollars, which will ex- 
ceed by about three hundred thousand dollars the esti- 
mate presented in the last annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The total expenditure during —— 

| exclusive of public debt, is estimated at thirteen millions 
| seven hundred and forty-two thousand three hundred and 
eleven dollars; and the payment on account of pub- 
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lic debt for the same period will have been eleven mil- 
lions three hundred and fifty-four thousand six hundred 
and thirty dollars ; leaving a balance in the treasury, on 
the first of January, 1831, of four millions eight hundred 
and nineteen thousand seven hundred and eighty-one 
dollars. 

In connexion with the condition of our finances, it af- 
fords me pleasure to remark that judicious and efficient 
arrangements have been snade by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for securing the pecuniary responsibility of the 
public officers, and the more punctual payment of the 
public dues. The revenue cutter service has been or- 
ganized, and placed on a good footing; and, aided by an 
increase of inspectors at exposed points, and the regula- 
tions adopted under the act of May, 1830, for the inspec- 
tion and appraisement of merchandise, have produced 
much improvement in the execution of the laws, and 
wore security against the commission of fraudsupon the 
revenue. Abuses in the allowances for fishing bounties 
have also been corrected, and a material saving in that 
branch of the service, thereby effected. In addition to 
these improvements, the system of expenditure for sick 
seamen belonging to the merchant service hes been re- 
vised ; and, by being rendered uniform and economical, 
the benefits of the fund applicable to this object have 
been usefully extended. 

The prosperity of our country is also further evinced 
by the increased revenue arising from the sale of public 
lands, as will appear from the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, and the documents accom- 
panying it, which are herewith transmitted. { beg leave 
to draw your attention to this report, and to the proprie- 
ty of making early appropriations for the objects which it 
specifies. 

Your attention is again invited to the subjects connect- 
ed with that portion of the public interests entrusted to 
the War Department. Some ofthem were referred to 
in my former message; and they are presented in detail 
in the report of the Secretary of War, herewith submit- 
ted. Irefer you, also to the report of that officer for a 
knowledge of the state of the Army, fortifications, arsen- 
als, and Indian affairs; all of which, it will be perceived, 
have been guarded with zealous attention and care. It 
is worthp of your consideration whether the armaments 
necessary for the fortifications on our maritime frontier, 
which are now, or shortly will be, completed, should not 
be in readiness sooner than the customary appropriations 
will enable the Department to provide them. ‘This pre- 
caution seems to be due to the general system of fortilica- 
tion which has been sanctioned by Congress, and is re- 
commended by that maxim of wisdom which tells us in 
peace to prepare for war. 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for a highly satisfactory account of the manner in which 
the concerns of that Department have been conducted 
during the present year. Our position in relation to the 
most powerful nations of the earth, and the present con- 
dition of Europe, admonish us to cherish this arin of our 
national defence with peculiar care. Separated by wide 
seas from all those Governments whose power we might 
have reason to dread, we have nothing to apprehend from 
attempts at conquest, It is chiefly attacks upon our 
commerce, and harassing inroads upon our coast, against 
which we have to guard. A naval force adequate tu the 
protection of our commerce, always afluat, with an accu- 
mulation of the means to give ita rapid extension in case 
of need, furnishes the power by which all such aggressions 
may be prevented or repelled. The attention of the Go- 
vernment has, therefore, been recently directed more to 
preserving the public vessels already built, and providing 
materials to be placed in depot for future use, than to in 
creasing their number. With the aid of Congress, in a 
few years, the Government will be prepared, in case of 
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| emergency, to put afloat a powerful Navy of new shipsal. 


most as soon as old ones could be repaired. 

The modifications in this part, of the service suggest. 

jin my last annual message, which are noticed more in d 
tailin the report of the Secretary of the Navy, are a; 

| recommended to your serious attention 

| The report of the Postmaster Generz!, in like manney, 
exhibits a satisfactory view of the important branch oj 
the Government under his charge. In addition to th 
benefits already secured by the operations of the Pos! 
office Department, considerable improvements, within ti 
present year, have been made, by an increase in the «« 
commodation afforded by stage cuaches, and ‘in the fre- 
quency and celerity of the mail between some of the mos 
important points of the Union. 

Under the late contracts, improvements have been pro 
vided for the southern section of the country, and, at the 
same time, an annual saving made of upwards of seventy- 
two thousand dollars. Notwithstanding the excess of ex- 
penditure beyond the current receipts for a few years 
past, necessarily incurred in the fulfilment of existing 
contracts, and in the additional expenses, between the 
periods of contracting, to meet the demands created by 
the rapid growth and extension of our flourishing country, 
yet the satisfactory assurance is given, that the future re 
venue of the Department will be sufficient to meet its ex 
tensive engagements. The system recently introduced, 
that subjects its receipts and disbursements to strict regu- 
lation, has entircly fulfilled its design. It gives full as 
surance of the punctual transmission, as well as the secu 
rity, of the funds of the Department. The efficiency and 
industry of its officers, and the ability and energy of con 
tractors, justify an increased confidence in its continued 
prosperity. 

The attention of Congress was called, ona former occa 
sion, to the necessity of such a modification of the oflicc 
of Attorney General of the United States as would render 
it more adequate to the wants of the public service. Th 
resulted in the establishment of the office of Solicitor ot 
the Treasury ; and the earliest measures were taken to 
give effect to the provisions of the law which authorized 
the appointment of that officer, an:l defined his duties. 
But it is not believed that this provision, however useful 
in itself, is calculated to supersede the necessity of ex- 
tending the duties and powers of the Attorney General’: 
office, On the contrary, | am convinced that the public 
interest would be greatly promoted by giving to that ofli- 
cer the general superintendence of the various law agents 
of the Government, and of all law proceedings, whethe: 
civil or criminal, in which the United States may be in 
terested ; allowing to him, at the same time, such a coin 
pensation as would enable him to devote his undivided at 
tention to the public business. [think such a provisio 
is alike due to the public and to the officer. 

Occasions of reference from the different Executiy 
Departments to the Attorney Gencral are of frequen! 
occurrence ; and the prompt decision of the questions 
referred, tends much to facilitate the despatch of bu 
ness in those Departinents. The report of the Sceretary 
of the ‘Treasury, hereto appended, shows also a bran 
of the public service not specifically entrusted to an 
officer, which might be advautageously committed to th 
Attorney General. 

But, dependently of those considerations this ofh 
is now one of daily duty, It was originally organ 
and its compensation fixed, with a view to oceasianal 
vice, leaving tothe incumbent time for the exerci 
his profession in private practice. ‘The of thing 
which warranted such an organization no lon rer c xis! 
Fhe frequent claims upon the services of this offic 
would render his absence from the Seat of Government, 
in professional attendance upon the courts, injuricus to 
the public service ; and the interests of the Governm 
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could not fail te be promoted by charging him with the 
general superintendence of all its legal concerns. 

Under a strong conviction of the justness of these 
suggestions, | recommend it to Congress to make the ne- 
cessury provisions for giving effect to them, and to place 

he Attorney General, in regard to compensation, on the 
same footing with the heads of the several Executive De- 
partments. To this officer might also be intrusted a cogni- 
zance of the cases of insolvency in public debtors, espe- 
cially if the views which L submitted on this subject 
last year should meet the approbation of Congress—to 
which I aguin solicit your attention. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the situation of 
the District of Columbia. Placed, by the Constitution, 
under the exclusive jurisdiction and control of Congress, 
this District is certainly entitled to a much greater share 
of its consideration than it has yet received. There is 
a want of uniformity in its laws, particularly in those of 
a penal character, which increases the expense of their 
administration, and subject the people to all the incon- 
yeniences which result trom the operation of different 
codes in so small a territory. On different sides of the 
Potomac, the same offence is punishable in unequal de- 
grees; and the peculiarities of many of the early laws of 
Maryland and Virginia remain in force, notwithstanding 
their repugnance, in some cases, to the improvements 
which have superseded them in those States. 

Besides a remedy fur these evils, whichis loudly cuali- 
ed for, it is respectfully submitted whether a provision, 
authorizing the election of a Delegate to represent the 
wants of the citizens of this District on the floor of Con- 
gress, is not due to them, and to the character of our Go- 
vernment. No portion of our citizens should be witheut 
a practical enjoyment of the principles of freedum; and 
there is none more important than that which cultivates 
a proper relation between the governors and the govern- 
ed, Imperfect as this must be in this case, yet it is be- 
lieved that it would be greatly improved by a representa- 
tion in Congress, with the same privileges ‘the! are allow- 
ed to that of the other Territories of the United States, 

The penitentiary is ready for the reception of convicts, 
and only awaits the necessary legislation to put it into 
operation; as one object of which I beg ieave to recal to 
your attention the propriety of providing suitable com- 
pensation for the officers charged with its uspection. 

Ue importance of the principles involved in the inqui- 
ry, whether it will be proper to recharter the Bank of the 
United States, requires that L should again call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the subject. Nothing has occurred 

to lessen, in any degree, the dangers which many of our 
citizens apprehend trom that institution, as at present or- 
ganized. lu the spirit of improvement and compromise 
which distinguishes our country and its institutions, it be- 


comes us to mquire whether it be not possible to secure 


the advantages afforded by the present Bank through the | 


agency of a Bank of the United States sv modified in its 


other objections 

It is thought practicable to organize such a bank, with 
the necessary officers, as a branch of the ‘Treasury De 
ul, sedon the pubhe and trdividual deposit 5 
without power to inake loans or purchase property, which 

all remit the funds of the Government, and the 
ses of Which may be paid, if thought advisable, 
ils officers to sell bills 
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ing in their hands the means of furnishing the loca! paper 
currency through their own banks; while the Bank of 
the United States, though issuing 10 paper, would Gaiek k 
the issues of the State b: anks, by taking their notes in de 
posite, and for exchange, only so long as they continue 
to be’ redeemed with specie. In times of public emergen- 
cy, the capacities of such an institution might be enlarged 
by legislative provisions. 

These suggestions are made, not so much as a recom 
mendation, as with a view of calling the attention of Con- 
gress to the possible modifications of a system which can- 
not continue to exist in its present form without occa- 
sional collisions with the lucal authorities, and perpetual 
apprehensions and discontent on the part of the States 
and the peuple. 

In conclusion, fellow-citizens, allow me to invoke, in 
behalf of your deliberations, that spirit of conciliation 
and disinterestedness which is the gift of patriotism. Un- 
der an overruling and merciful Providence, the ageney 
of this spirit has thus fur been signalized in the prospe- 
rity and glory of our beloved country. May its influence 
be eternal. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Wan Derautment, Dec. 
Tb the President of the United States. 


Sin: [have the honor to make known you the 
operations of this Department during the present year, 
and to offer such suggestions as appear to me necessary 
to be presented. ‘he Army, at the different positions it 
has occupied along our western and southern frontiers, 
has been engaged in preserving quiet in those quar- 
ters, and has fully succeeded. Fears were entertained of 
a serious rupture with some of our northwestern tribes ot 
Indians ; but the presence of a military force; and the ex- 
ercise of a proper discretion on the part of those to whom 
the trust of reconciling them was confided, has had the 
effect to prevent it, and peace has been the consequence. 
Similar apprehensions have recently been entertained of 
the Indians who reside on our southwestern boundary, 
and precautionary steps have been taken to prevent any 
acts of hostility. The vigilance, intelligence, ani discre- 
tion, of our officers, induce a belicf that, by their exertions, 
these distant tribes can be retained at peace with each 
Occasional interruptions have arisen from maraucd- 
ing parties, who range through the forest, and, at points 
distant from our posts, commit depre dations : the se acts, In 
produce retaliation. It is important to prohibit 
these aggressions, if possible, though no other plan can 
be suggested that what has already, heretofore, been pre- 
sented, viz: an authority to employ a detachment of 
mounted troops. ‘These, ranging through the country at 
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penalties corresponding with the nature of the offence 


might be imposed upon delinquents, the faithful and good 
soldier should be cheered with the expectation of reward. 
‘To this end, an authority to make some reasonable com- 
pensation to those who obtain an honorable discharge 
should be granted. In conformity to this opinion, I 
would take occasion to suggest, that, while some ade- 
quate penalty be imposed for so gross a violation of duty 
as that of abandoning a service voluntarily assumed, it 
may also be provided that the soldier who serves faith- 
fully, and is honorably discharged, shall receive, at the 
termination of his enlis:ment, one hundred and twenty 
dollars. Let him receive, instead of his present pay, four 
dollars per month, retaining the residue, payable at the 
end of service. The difference in expense thus created 
to the Government, for the five years of enlistment, would 
be but sixty dollars ; which increase, it is hoped and be. 
lieved, will be more than compensated for by a saving in 
the expenses which are incurred under the present sys- 
tem of restraining desertion. ‘The amount retained should 
be forfeited if, at any time, the soldier desert the 
service. It might operate as a strong incentive to good 
conduct, and would serve asa fund at the close of his en- 
gagement, by which to establish him in some advantage- 
ous pursuit. By the present mode, he retires from the 
Army dependent and poor as he entered ; and often, in- 
stead of returning for a time to his family, enters the Ar- 
my contrary to his inclination, induced only by his pover- 
ty and wants. Dissatisfaction takes place, and desertion 
follows. 

Repeated efforts have been made to arrest this grow- 
ing evil ; and they should be continued, so long as there 
isa hope of remedy. ‘The loss to the service is not so ma- 
terial. The great fear is, that, in peace, the practice 
may become so frequent and familiar as in war to lose 
that odium which should attach to so aggravated an of- 
fence. 

Recently, by an order from the War Department, the 
whiskey part of the ration has been taken away, with a 
view to ascertain how far a theory frequently introdaced 
might be practically productive of benefit. ‘Time has not 
been afforded to test the experiment ; but little confi- 
dence is reposed inthe attempt. If the plan suggested— 
the giving enlarged compensation to the non-commission- 
ed officers—which every soldier may aspire to be—shall 
fail to produce a remedy, I know not what other can be 
attempted with any reasonable prospect of success. In 
peace the solder is not stimulated by that buoyancy which 
in war induces him to aspire to promotion through gal- 
lantry and good conduct. ‘To be a non-commissioned 
officer is ail that he can hope for or expect. ‘To place 
this class of officers on a more advantageous and respect- 
able footing, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of emula- 
tion amongst the soldiers, might prove highly serviceable. 
Phe subject, being one of importance, is at least worthy 
of consideration and experiment. 

Connected with the Army is the Military Academy at 
West Voint. The beneficial effects which have been pro- 
duced to the country already, and the more enlarged ones 
which are in prospect from this valuable institution, ren- 
der it matter ef importance that it should be maintained 
upon its present liberal plan and principles. The edu- 
cating of two hundred and fifty young gentlemen, selected 
from every State in the Union, cannot fail to carry with it 
seneral advantages and benefits correspondent to the 
demands it produces on the ‘Treasury. But, apart from 
this, the education obtaimed there being of a military cha- 
racter, the benefits diflused through every section of our 
country cannot but prove highly salutary when it 
shall again be involved in war. ‘The information which 
is acquired there is carried to the several States : these 
young men become officers of militia ; and, in time, 
through the means thus afforded, something approaching 
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to uniformity in the discipline of our militia may be ex 
pected. The able report of the Board of Examiners a: 
the last commencement, which accompanies this report, 
will present in detail the progress and advantages of the 
institution. 

By the act of 1818, the President of the United States 
is authorized to confer upon the graduates of this acade 
my the appointment of brevet lieutenants. Already there 
are 87 supernumerary. officers thus created, who can- 
not now be provided for in the line of the Army, In 
June next there will probably be 33 more added, which 
will produce an excess of 14 over the number authorized 
The law prohibits brevet appointments of a greater num 
berthan 106—one for each company; of course,upon a rea. 
sonable calculation, but few, if any, of the cadets, after 
June, 1831, will be entitled to a brevet commission, | 
would respectfully suggest whether some rule different 
from the present be not necessary to restrict for the fu- 
ture lieutenant appointments, retaining only so many as 
might supply the probable vacancies which occur within 
the year. ‘The number of promotions to the Army from 
this corps, for the last five years, has averaged about 22 
annually; while the number of graduates for the same pcri- 
od has been at an average of 40. This excess, which is 
annually increasing, has placed 87 in waiting until vacan- 
cies shall take place, and shows that, in the next year pro- 
bably, and in the succeeding one certainly, there will be 
an excess beyond what the existing law authorizes to be 
commissioned. ‘There will then be 106 supernumerary 
brevet second lieutenants appurtenant to the Army, at an 
annual expense to the Government of $ 80,000. 

In the Engineer Department, important operations, as 
regards the internal improvement of the country, have 
been in successful progress. The advantages to our com- 
merce from the improvements which have been made in 
the navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, have al 
ready been sensibly felt ; and great good to the commu 
nity at large isto be anticipated from further efforts. 
The experiments begun, and, in some respects, complet 
ed, show, that, at an inconsiderable annual expense, tlic 
Ohio river may be cleared of its bars and shoals, so 
as to afford a convenient and safe navigation at those sea- 
sons of the year when, heretofore, it has been consider 
ed impracticable. 

This subject well merits the attention of the Govern 
ment. ‘hese rivers pass through an immense and fertile 
region of our country, the products of which contribute es 
sentially to advance our commercial interest. An incon- 
siderable expenditure from the public Treasury will hav: 
the effect to give security to a commerce which at pre 
sent iscarried on at much hazard, and, by diminishing 
the insurance now required,and preventing losses, speed 
ly reimburse to the community the cost which has been 
incurred, and the expense which may be required 
At present the imports to the West are mainly along 
these rivers, and the export trade almost entirely. Usu 
ally, for six months in the year, one of these (the Ohio) 
ceases to be useful, because of the numerous obstru: 
tions, and consequent hazards, which are presented at 
those times when the waters are materially reduced. ‘Ih 
inconvenience and risk thus felt are susceptible of such 
easy remedy, and at so small an expense, that it become 
matter of surprise that improvements so important and 
valuable to a large community should have been so long 
overlooked or neglected. The necessity of improving 
the navigation of these rivers for commercial purposes, 
alladmit ; of the practicability of effecting it, none can 
doubt. The experiment lately made, through a most 
difficult obstruction ata place called the Grand Chain, 
conclusively tests the feasibility of improving other pla 
ces,and shows that the expense will be inconsiderable. As 
it regards this branch of the subject, however, it appears 
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done, is of infinitely greater consequence than any ap- 
prehension of charge which it may occasion to the ‘Trea- 
sury. 

The breakwater situated at the mouth of the Delaware 
river is another valuable improvement, which, within the 
last year, has been rapidly progressing. The work has 
already risen above the water, and furnished evidence 
of its importance to our commerce. During the vio- 
lent gale of last September, several vessels which lay un- 
der the protection of this work were preserved. The 
force of the sea being broken by its opposition, they 
were enabled to keep at their moorings, and to ride out 
the gale in safety. Fifteen other vessels in view, not pos- 
sessing the advantages of this position, were driven on 
shore, and lost, or gotten off at much expense. <A few 
years will complete this valuable work. The attention 
it has received since it was placed in chargefof the 
Quartermaster’s Department by your direction, and the 
advantages already derived from it, give proof of the 
propriety of its completion, and of the numerous be- 
nefits it must afford tocommerce. At this heretofore ha- 
zardous part of our coast navigation, a security will be af- 
forded which, in a few years, may occasion a saving of 
property which will amply compensate for the cost incur- 
red in its construction. 

The Ordnance Department is progressing as rapidly as 
the means afforded will permit, in arming the militia of the 
States, and in preparing the necessary guns and carriages 
for garnishing the different fortresses of the country. It 
is worthy of consideration whether the appropriation ap- 
plicable to this sérvice should not be increased, so as to 
providea sujtable armament by the time the different 
fortifications along the coast shall be completed. For the 
forts which are finished, a million of dollars will be neces- 
sary ; Dut besides these, others are in progress, and will 
shortly be completed. With the annual appropriation 
of $100,000 towards this purpose, it will require ten 
years to accomplish the object for those which are in rea- 
diness. Should we be blessed with peace, no injury will 
arise ; but should war take place, the effects upon our 
country would be of a serious and prejudicial character. 

In all the disbursing branches connected with the War 
Department, Iam happy to say that punctuality and fidelity 
have strictly, and almost without exception, been regard- 
ed during the year 

A new era in the history of this country has, within a 
few years, arisen in relation to Indian affairs. Under the 
act of 1802, and the practices of the Government result- 
ing therefrom, principles have been introduced, the cor- 
rectness of which deserves serious consideration. By 
this act it is prohibited to any one to settle upon Indian 
lands, or to enter their territory ; and, for its execution, 
the President is authorized and directed to employ the 
** military force” of the country. 

't is worthy of reflection how far this act (as circum- 
stwices exist) is to be considered within the pale of the 
Constitution, and obligatory upon the authorities of the 
Government. Before the States were members of this 
Union, they were sovereign. The United States Govern- 
ment can legitimately exercise those rights only with 
which the States parted under their general compact. 
To regulate their internal municipal authority is a privi- 
lege which has not been surrendered: Amongst those 
rights is the indisputable one of controlling their citizens 
and governing them after their own mode, with this excep- 
tion, that a republican form of Government is to be secur- 
ed toeach. ‘The States, being independent and sove- 
reign within their own limits, can admit no check upon 


their sovereignty, whether, in its exercise, it affects one | 


citizen or another—the white or the red man. By cour- 
tesy, the laws have been withheld from an interterence 
with the Indians within a State ; and that which hereto- 
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paramount constitutional right. Surely this cannot be 
correct according to our notions and system of Govern- 
ment; and, if wrong, the act of 1802, from the moment 
the laws are extended oya State over Indian territory, 
must cease to be operative. Reciprocity is always fair 
and just ; and hence the law which would make it penal 
for a white man to tread unlicensed upon soil held 
through Indian occupancy, should equally restrain the In- 
dian from entering upon the domain of the white man. 
So far as existing treaties operate, the United States pos- 
sess the power to concede this or any other privilege, be- 
cause treaties, whether well or ill made, are the supreme 
law of the land ; but they should be such as are permit- 
ted to be entered into by the Constitution, and which do 
not affect the rights of a State beyond what her consent 
in becoming a member of the Union has sanctioned and 
authorized. Every thing beyond this is usurpation. 

Under the authority confided by you, during last sum- 
mer, I visited some of the Indian tribes, with a highly val- 
uable auxiliary, General John Coffee, of Alabama, and 
made known to them their situation. With the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, (the only tribes with whom we negotiat- 
ed, ) treaties were concluded. From all appearances, they 
were well satisfied with their own decision, and the 
course which we pursued towards them. If any different 
feeling has since been incited, it is the work of persons 
who have sought, through the channels of their igno- 
rance, to persuade them to the belief that great injustice 
has been practised. I undertake to assure you, that, in 
all we did, the utmost fairness and candor were prac- 
tised. “We sought, through persuasion only, to satisfy 
them that their situatiou called loudly for serious re- 
fection. Pending the negotiation, no secret meetings 
were had, no bribes were offered, nor promises made. 
Every argument adduced, or suggestion offered, was 
in open council, and in view of those whose rights 
were to be affected. Of this, abundant evidence exists, 
whatever may be said to the contrary. There was 
no motive to impose upon or to deceive them. Our in- 
structions forbade us to do so, and our inclination, beside, 
was an ample restraint. The treaties concluded are ready 
for submission ; and how far any practised injustice or 
want of liberality can be imputed, will be fairly judged of 
when their tenor and condition shall be disclosed. If a 
liberality «mple and generous has not been regarded, 
our wishes have failed, and our judgments been mistaken. 

During this period I witnessed much of Indian character 
their progress, refinement, and march towards civilization, 
and can well say, that, in conducting the negotiation eve- 
ry thing was done to retain them in those pursuits which 
should tend to their advancement, and to which their si- 
tuation could reasonably lay claim. ‘Those who so zea- 
lously have espoused their cause, and who affect serious- 
ly to deplore their condition, are acting upon false premi- 
ses, or are moved by mistaken considerations of kindness. 
But, as mankind are found to differ even upon essential 
matters of faith, and their ultimate results, | can well ima- 
gine that, in reference to such a subject as the present, 
honest differences of opinion may be expected, and will 
arise. Yet, before a desire be adopted, earnestly, to re- 
tain these people at their present homes, we should be 
careful not to receive mere impressions for facts, but ra 
ther to hear the suggestions of truth and reason. We 
should look to the red men as they are, and not as often- 
times they are represented to be ; to their inaptitude to 
live under a well regulated system of law, and to the dan 
ger and hazard of the experiment. A few of them are 
well informed men, and capable of enjoying refined so 
ciety. These are the mixed Indian—the half breed, as 
they are usually termed. Scarcely any of the others 
speak our language, or are acquainted with the princi 
ples of our Government. Little hope shonld be enter- 
tained, even by those most sanguine on the subject, that 
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any material advances in civilization can be made with the 
present generation—those, | mean, who are now at ma- 
turity in life. Care and attention towards the rising gen- 
eration may tend greatly to improve, and in time te meli- 
ofate, their present condition. To turn them to industry is 
of first importance. Labor is never an acceptable pursuit 
to Indians. In their unimproved state, a fondness for war 
and the chase, and oratory at their councils, constitute 
their leading traits, because these afford the highest dis- 
tinction. When,through the influence of culture and edu 
cation, their taste upon these subjects shall be changed, 
and the character of an industrious agriculturist be held 
in higher estimation than dexterity of pursuit in’ the 
chase, then may they be expected to resort to industry, 
and give attention to the duties of agriculture. Indispo- 
sition to manual. labor, so peculiarly the characteristic of 
an Indian, causes him to select the poorest grounds, be- 
cause of the ease with which the timber is felled and 
cleared away. The exceptions which exist to this are 
principally amongst those of mixed Indian blood, whose 
habits have been improved, and whose minds have been 
cultivated. 

There are three divisions in the Choctaw nation, each 
of which is governed by a chief, whe, within his limits, 
acts independently . f the others. In his government he 
is aided by minor and subordinate chiefs, called captains, 
each of whom acts within his particular district. The 
people are subordinate to the captains, the captains to 
the chiefs. One of these divisions composes what is call- 
ed the Christian District; the chief of which is a man of 
good mind, with a common English education, and is re 


ligious. His people, too, are seemingly pious. Each 
night, pending the negotiation, until a late hour, 


they were at their exercises, singing and preaching. 
From every information, this Christian party, as it is 
termed, are not accurately and correctly informed as to 
the principles and faith upen which they profess toyact. 
A future state of rewards and punishments for virtues or for 
crimes is fashioned by their standard of savage life, and 
its enjoyments; and, in their imagination, is made to con- 
form to what they conceive to be essential to constitute 
happiness or misery here. Judging from their devotional 
conduct, they are, to all appearances, a religious people. 
Certainly there are some perceptible and beneficial 
changes amongst them. ‘They have become mostly an 
agricultural people. The practice of perforating the nose 
and ears tor the purpose of ornamenting them is rapidly 
disappearing,and considered a rude custom. Vermillion 
paint, to ornament and to decorate the face, is, in a great 
measure,given up. A credulity in supernatural agency,in 
witches, and in witchcraft, is fast yielding; and the use of 
ardent spirits, particularly in one of the districts, is ina 
great measure abandoned. A reasonable hope may be en- 
tertained that these people may, in time, prove that the 
zeal and efforts of the Government to protect and ciyi- 
lize them are tot improperly bestowed. 

In concluding a treaty with these people, candor and 
fairness were the only means resorted to by the com- 
missioners. “Chey were given to understand distinctly, 
that, in coming to visit them at their solicitation, and at 
their homes, no design was entertained beyond com- 
municating to them a knowledge of their true condition, 
and submitting to their judgment the course of policy by 
them to be pursued. We told them the opinion enter- 
tained by the Government as to the authority of Missis- 
sippi to extend over them her laws; and that the United 
States possessed not the power to prevent it. The 
interviews had with them were in open council, where 
were present the chiefs and warriors, and some of our 
own citizens. Arguments address 
ments were the means employed. 
no intimidation attempted. Under these circumstances, 
a treaty was concluded and signed, more than five 
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thousand Indians being in attendance at the time. 
Amongst them was great apparent unanimity. 
object and were dissatisfied, but not as it regarded th 

general policy of treating, but because they beliey | 
themselves entitled to obtain, and were solicitous to pro 
cure large veservations. ‘The number thus influence: 
was small. Since that time, active efforts have bee; 
made in the nation to induce dissatisfaction amongst th 
Indians, and to persuade them that they had been great) 
deceived and imposed upon. 

An old chief (Mushulatubbee,) who was favorable to 
the treaty, by a few of the discontented of his district, ha 
been recently deposed, and the name of another s-nt | 
this office to receive recognition. ‘The design is probs 
bly to show that the people are displeased because |) 
signed the treaty. ‘The answer returned to their applica 
tion was, that, while the Government meant not to inte: 
fere with their mode or manner of self-government, 
could not recognize what had been done by a few; yet, 
when a chief should be chosen by a majority of the divi- 
sion, and the fact so certified by their General Council, 
he would be regarded as properly chosen, and be consi- 
dered as such. An examination of this treaty will 
clearly show, I think, that justice and liberality have 
been regarded. The great majority of the nation were 
satisfied when we left them; and, from information since 
received, yet continue to be satisfied. Their anxiou 
desire is, to get to a country under the protection of the 
United States, where they can be free from any liability 
to State laws, and be able to dwell in peace under thx 
own customs. 

The Commissioners appointed to further the executio 
of the treaty -of Butte des Morts have discharged the 
trust confided to them, and have made their report. Thi 
misunderstanding between the New York and Green 
Bay Indians has been examined and adjusted; the report 
to be confirmed, only requires your approval, agreeally 
to the second article of that treaty. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN H. EATON 
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REPGRYE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 








Navy Derantauent, Dec. 6, 1830. 

The following report of the transactions of the Navy 
of the United States during the present year, with a view 
of the several subjects connected with its interests, is r 
spectfully laid before the President of the United States 

The state of the Navy, since the communication made 
to you in December last, has been, generally, favorabl 
to its active exertions in the important pursuits in whicl 
it has beenengaged. No distressing casualty or marked 
calamity has assailed it since the loss of the sloop of wa 
Hornet ; information of which lamented event was | 
ceived prior to the adjournment of the last session o! 
Congress. 

The active force employed within the year has 
been essentially varied «from that kept in service for 
veral years past. This consists of five frigates, t 
sloops of war, and four schooners: of these, the most 
efficient squadron, composed of two frigates and four 
sloops, has been required to cruize in the Mediterranean 
sea, where, from the large interest engaged in mercan 
tile adventures to the several States on its coasts, its pre 
sence was dicemed of most importance. This has con 
tinued under the command of Com. Biddle. Two oft! 
vessels composing it have been relieved, their terms ot 
service having expired, and their places supplied by th 
sloops of war Concord and Boston; the former being 
first ordered to convey th 
Russia, andthe latter to take the United States’ Cons 
General to the Barbary Powers. 
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‘The state of these vessels has been represented to be, 
in point of order and preparation for service, every way 
worthy of approbation, and the discipline exact, without 
rigor--promising all required efficiency in its force. Un- 
der the command of this able and vigilant officer, all the 
necessary protection has been given to the trade in that 
quarter, no case having come to the knowledge of the 
Department of injuries from piratical attacks ;-and, with 
the several States and sovereignties bordering on its 
ooasts, the best understanding has been preserved. This 
squadron continues to rendezvous at the port of Mahon, 
in the Island of Minorca, a privilege which has oeen con- 
ceded by the Government of Spain, affording great con- 
veniences to the United States’ squadrons, especially at 
seasons when their safety would be endangered by re- 
maining at sea. Here they enjoy a respite from the la- 
bors and the dangers of the ocean, in a climate mild and 
favorable to the restoration of the health of their crews, 
after long and laborious service at sea. 

Other changes in the vessels employed in this sea are 
contemplated during the next year, but the force is not 
proposed tu be diminished ; nor, in the present agitated 
cundition of the contiguous States, could this be done, 
without subjecting the commercial enterprises of the 
country to the casualties attending a state of warfare, 
should such be the unhappy result of the present hostile 
indications in that quarter. 

The squadron appointed to cruize on the coasts of 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres, and on the Pacific Ocean 
has been steadily engaged in guarding the United States’ 
mercantile interests on these coasts. This service has 
been performed with fidelity and success ; and the flag of 
the Union now gives full security to the merchandise it is 
authorized to introduce and exchange with the respec- 
tive countries to which it is carried. 

The cessation of hostilities between the States of Chili 
and Peru and the mother country, and between Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres, has greatly favored the advances of 
trade, and diminished the hazards of mercantile adven- 
ture with every part of the South American continent 
But the unstable and inefficient Governments of a part of 
these States forbid the idea that this can be long enjoyed, 
without embarrassments and vexatious interruptions, un- 
less it shall be sustained by the presence of an active pro- 
tecting force. It cannot, consequently, be believed to be 
consistent with good policy to lessen the efficiency of 
this force. 

Several of the vessels composing these two squadrons 
will be relieved in the course of the next year, prepara- 
tion for that purpose being in active progress. It is also 
contemplated to make some changes in the description 
of force to be employed on the Atlantic coast of South 
America, adapting it better for the harbors it is forced to 
look to for security against the tempestuous weather so 
olten experienced on these coasts. 

In a former Communication made to you, it was noticed 
that the sloop of war Vincennes, commanded by Captain 
Finch, which had composed one of the squadron in the 
Pacific ocean, had been directed, after the expiration of 
the term limited for the cruize on the coasts of Chih and 
Peru, to touch at the Marquesas, Socicty, and Sandwich 
Islands; and, after spending the necessary time in look 
inv to the United States’ commercial concerns in that 
quarter, to take Canton, &c., in the way, and thence, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, pursue the usual route to the 
United States. 

Chis order has been faithfully executed: the ship has 
returned in good condition, with its crew well disciplined, 
and m excellent health. 

Che particulars of this voyage are given in the Report 
of Captain Finch. ‘hese have a claim to the atenttion 
of the public, fram the information afforded on many 
pomts relating to the character and habits of a people 
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just emerging from a state of simplicity and ignorance, 
and, from their peculiar locality, necessarily controlling 
the comforts of the large number of the United States’ 
citizens who annually visit them. 

The great amount of tonnage and capital employed in 
whale fisheries, in-the adjoining seas, makes its conveni- 
ent prosecution a matter of no inconsiderable concern to 
the nation. 

The necessity, also, for repose after the long voyages 
required by this trade, and the want of supplies for 
health and convenience, and repairs of the vessels, ren- 
der these Islands places of general rendezvous; and it is 
consequently of great importance, that the most friendly 
intercourse be maintained with the inhabitants. Captain 
Finch, by his judicious and conciliatory deportment, has 
probably secured a long continuance of kindly treatment 
to his countrymen from these people, and has added 
greatly tothe prospects of a successful termination of 
their enterprises. 

Some extracts from this report are herewith transmit- 
ted, marked A. 

The squadron which has been maintained in the West 
Indies and Gulf of Mexico consists, at present, of four 
sloops of war and three schooners, under the command 
of Commodore Elliott. Several changes have been made 
in the vessels employed on this station, in consequence 
of the expiration of the terms of service of the crews, or 
the want of repairs of the vessels. No causes are sup- 
posed to exist making it necessary to add to this force; 
nor can it be safely diminished, though the energy and 
activity with which it has guarded the United States’ 
trade, may be said, for the present, effectually to have 
suppressed piratical aggression. 

The great facilities afforded by the inlets and harbors 
of the islands in the Mexican gulf for the resort and con- 
cealment of the vessels engaged in the commission of 
piracies; the class of population with which these islands 
abound, composed of refugees and outlaws, escaped 
from the punishment due for crimes committed in other 
countries, give advantages for piratical enterprises scarce- 
ly known in any other quarter of the globe. Nothing 
short of the exertion of positive and continued force can 
be expected to keep these marauders in check, and give 
the desired security to trade. 

The invasion, which took place during the last year, of 
the territories of the Mexican States, by an armament 
from the island of Cuba, having given ground for appre- 
hension that the United States’ trade to these States 
might suffer trom the pretexts afforded by this state of 
conflict between the two countries, an act was passed at 
the last session of Congress authorizing the employment 
of some additional force upon that station. In cowformi- 
ty tothe provisions of that act, the frigate Brandy wine, 
under the command of Captain Ballard, was equipped 
and despatched for that coast, and continued for several 
months to cruize in its vicinity. Whatever danger might 
have threatened the trade in that quarter, has been ef- 
fectually parried by the means taken for its protection; 
and this ship, after returning to the United States for ne- 
cessary refitments, has since sailed to join the Mediter- 
ranean squadron and relieve the frigate Java. 

It is believed that great advantages might be derived 
trom changing, to a certain extent, the description of na- 
yal force employed in the West Indies, especially for the 
suppression of piracy. 

The proposed change would consist of the substitution 
of three schooners in leu of one of the sloops of war 
now employed in that service. 

Vessels of this force would be fully able to cope with 
and capture any piratical craizer which might be expect- 
ed to be encountered on this station; and they would 
possess the greater advantageof multiplying, by the in- 
creased number of the squadron, the chances of discoy- 
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ering the enemy, while their structure and inferior size 
would diminish the risk of being known in theirapproach- 
es. Their lighter draft of water would favor the pursuit 
into the obscure recesses and haunts of these cruizers, 
and give the important facility of entering many of the 
harbors on the Mexican gulf, for security against the fre 
quent hurricanes prevailing in tropical Climates 

It is respectfully recommended that an appropriation 
be made for building the proposed number and descrip- 
tion of vessels. 

The health of the officers and crew of the United States’ 
vessels of war has been generally good, and uninterrupt- 
ed by the attacks of the epidemic and malignant fevers 
which are so readily engendered in tropical climates, and 





which exert such fatal influence on the constitutions of 
persons not familiarised to a residence in them. This 
may be ascribed, in some degree, to the improved sys- 
tem of ventilation, and the great neatness observed inthe 
economy of vessels of war, and the adaptation of the diet | 
and dress of the crews to the temperature of the coasts 
and countries where their duties are to be performed. 
The modern discoveries in chemical science have also 
been resorted te, to preserve the mariner from the at- 
tacks of these fatal maladies. Several communications 
havebeen received from the Surgical Department ot the 
Navy, by whom experiments on the chloride of lime were 
ordered to be made, giving the results of their observa- 
tions on its powers in preventing the geweration of such 
diseases, 

From these a few extracts have been taken, and are 
herewith transmitted, marked B. 

These furnish subjects for congratulation to the friends | 
of the improvement of the condition of the seaman’s life, 
and indicate that the period is not remote when a service 
in the climates of the torrid zone will no longer be the 
terror of nautical men, but will be performed with as fair 
a prospect of exemption from disease as is now experi: 
enced in the temperate latitudes. 

It is to be regretted thatan exception to this general 
healthfulness of the Navy has been experienced in one! 
of the vessels of the West India squadron. 

From the communications of Commodore Elliott, it ap- | 
pears that the yellow fever made its appearance on board | 
the sloop of war Peacock some time in the month of June | 
Jast, and that it continued to harass the crew of that| 
vessel after its return to Pensacola, in September; nor | 
were its attacks intermitted until it had deprived the ser- 
vice of four valuable officers, and of sever:.| seamen. 

it is worthy of remark, that, on board this vessel, -the 
powerful preventive agent above-mentioned was not | 
used, the surgeon relying, for the preservation of the | 
health of the crew, on the superior cleanliness and well 
ventilated state of the vessel. 

The Commissioners of the Navy Board, interpreting 
the act making an appropriation for the repairs of ves- 
sels in ordinary, and the wear and tear of vessels in com. 
mission, as admitting a greater latitude in its application 
to naval purposes, than, it is believed, was contemplated 
by the framers of the law, or was admissible by a fair con- | 
struction of its terms, have caused to be built, out of that | 
fund, a new sloop of war, in the place of the “ John | 
Adams,” which had been found defective in the model, | 
and otherwise unfit for repair. 

This subject was referred to your consideration; and, 
in conformity to vour decision, an order has been issued, | 
requiring that, infuture, the application of this fund shall | 
be confined to the repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the | 
wear and tear of vessels in commission; and that no ves- | 
sels shall be built er rebuilt, unless authorized by a ape- 
cific appropriation. . 

The condition of the Navy hospitals at most of the 
Navy yards in the United States is entirely deficient in 
the means of giving accommodation tu the invalids of the 
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Navy who may te so unfortunate as to require it. At 
most of these places, the only provision made for thei 
comfort during illness is some temporary shelter or old 
building, possessing no one of the requisites necessary 
for this purpose. The mariner who returns after long 
and faithful service in distant and uncongenial climates, 
finds no asylum prepared for his reception and recovery 
from diseases incident to such service, but is compelled 
to linger out his life in crowded and confined apartments, 


1 . . . 
| even less favorable to his restoration than the hold of the 


vessel from which he has been. discharged. 

‘The funds which bave accrued from the monthly de- 
ductions of the pay of the Navy, and the several appro- 
priations made by Congress, have been expended in the 
erection of two magnificent buildings, neither of which 
has been finished, and but one of them (at Norfolk, Va.) 


| is applicable to, or designed for, the accommodation of 


the sick. For several years to come, there cannot be 
such an accumulation of Navy hospital capital as will ena- 
ble the Commissioners of that fund to engage in the con- 


| struction of other useful and permanent buildings fo 


these objects. 

At Pensacola, to the mild and salabrious climate ot 
which the invalids of the Navy look with so much anxie- 
ty asa place of refuge andrestorationfrom tropical pesti- 
lence, there is no building which will, even protect thc 


} sufferers from the inclemencies of the weather, much 


less secure to them the conveniences and comforts which 
their situation demands. 

At New York, and at Charlestown, Massachusetts, tlic 
necessary lands have been purchased with the Navy hos- 
pital funds for the erection of buildings for the use of the 
sick, and are in every respect favorably situated for at- 
fording the advantages which such establishments should 
possess. 

‘These sites, in the vicinity of stations which are of so 
much importance to the Navy, from the number of efli- 
cient recruits enlisted at them for its service, remain un- 
improved, and unprovided with the buildings that are ii 
dispensable for the welfare of the invalid. 

‘The laws passed at the last and preceding sessions ot 
Congress for the gradual improvement of the Navy, thi 
protection of the ships in ordinary, and for the preserva- 
tion of the materials for naval purposes collected at the 
different Navy Yards, have received a due share of tlic 
attention of the Department. 

The censtruction of the two dry-docks authorized «\- 
der the first of these acts, at Boston and Norfulk, is pro- 
gressing. The one at Boston is now in such a state ot 
advancement as to induce the expectation that it may be 
brought into operation during the ensuing year, or eal) 
in 1832. The completion of these two laborious and 
expensive works will mark an important advance in tlc 
progress of our naval improvements. Repairing tl 
ships of war of the larger classes, hitherto a work of sv 
mich labor,expense, and hazard,will by the conveniences 
afforded of these docks, be rendered comparatively easy, 
and may be executed, not only without risk and at far les 
cost than formerly, but in a manner better securing botli 
the strength and durability of the ship. Paper marked 
C, annexed, contains information in detail on this 
subject. 

Extensive houses have been prepared for the recep 
tion of materials provided under this act, and other build 
ings are in pregress, which will give complete prote: 
tion to the large stores now deposited at the different 
yards, and those which are to be delivered under existing 
contracts. 

The necessary examinations required by this act, te dc 
termine the practicability and expediency of erecting a 
marine rail-way, at the Navy Yard, Pensacola, have bee! 
made by one of the United States’ Engineers. 

The views of this officer on this subject were laid be- 
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- fore the Board of Navy Commissioners, and they have | of the African slave trade ; and the appropriations have 
id expressed the opinion that it is not expedient or proper, been made with a liberality corresponding with the hu- 
ay under the restrictions and conditions imposed by the act, | mane intentions of the framers of the laws. 
ml to cause the construction of this desirable improvement The terms of these acts are sufficiently defined to be 
m to be attempted. ih | readily intelligible. It would seem that the authority 
ney It is indispensable, however, that some facility should | given to the President was limited to the support of the 
sa be afforded at this most convenient position for the re- | negroes or persons of color during their stay in the United 
he pairs of the vessels of war engaged in the West India States, to their removal to the coast of Africa, and to the 
“me service. It is proposed that a wharf suitable for these | delivermg of them to the care of an agent, &c. There 

. purposes should be built, in place of the contemplated | is no power expressly vested in the Executive to provide, 

—" rail-way ; and the necessary estimates for its erection are | after such delivery, either for their support or protec- 


in readiness to be transmitted. | tion. A liberal interpretation of the law might permit 
Furthers efforts have been made for the execution of | some allowance to be made for their maintenance after 
this act as far as it relates to the preservation of the live | being landed, until they could find employment by which 
oak growing onthe coasts of the Atlantic and Gulf of | it might be carned. But this even would be authority 
Mexico. from inference only, an should be cautiously exercised. 
ty the fourth section of this act, the President isau-| The practice has been to furnish these persons with 
thorized to proviae for the preservation of this timber ; | provisions for a period of time, after being landed in Afri- 
but it seems to have been intended that the power should | ca, varying from six months to one year ; to provide them 
be limited to that object. An interpretation of the law | with houses, arms, and ammunition ; to pay for the erec- 
has, heretofore, been entertained, extending this power | tion of fortifications ; for the building of vessels for their 
not only to the planting of the acorns, and the cultivation | use ; and, in short, to render all the aids required for the 
of plancations of young trees, but to the purchase from | founding and support of a colonial establishment. 
individuals of lands producing them. ‘The paper accom-| This latitudinous interpretation of the law has resulted 
panying this, marked D, shows the amount which has! in the heavy expenditures detailed in the annexed report. 
been expended on these plantations, and the sums which | Understanding the law in the limited acceptation repre- 
have been paid to individuals for the purchase of tracts) sented above, it will in future be executed accordingly, 
of such land. and every effort made by the Department to confine the 
When it is considered that this timber is the natural | application of this fund within the pale of its provisions. 
product of the coast of the United States from the St.| ‘The term for which the crew of the frigate Java had 
Mary’s to the Sabine; that the greater part of this be- | been enlisted having nearly expired, thatfvessel has been 
longs to the United States, and is proposed to be retained | ordered to return to the United States ; in doing which, 
with aview to preserving a supply of this important ma- | the commander has been required, in furtherance of the 
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= | terial for the Navy, it can scarcely be necessary for the | humane policy pursued by the Government, to touch at 
; present to engage in its artificial propagation or culture. , the settlenent at Liberia, and to aid in enforcing the laws 
f so Under an impression that this system is neither expe-| which have been enacted for the suppression of the slave 
‘ 
i 
t 


| 
: 





efh- dient, nor in conformity to the intentions of the act, an. trade. 
un- order has been given to discontinue the works after the In a communication heretofore made to you, the opin- 
je expiration of the present year. ion was expressed, that the number of Navy Yards now 
But the preservation of this timber isan object of great | established and in operation was greater than was requir- 
2 importance, and should be prosecuted with an active and | ed for the present wants of the naval service, and that a 
the / undeviating purpose. part of them were liable to the further objection of in- 
a In aid of those measures which have been heretofore | convenient location, both from their great distance from 
ime resorted to, a vessel of such draft of water as was adapt- | the ocean, and the deficiency in the depth of water for 
A ed to the navigation of the rivers and creeks of the ceasts | the larger classes of vessels. 
' of Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico, has been selected This opinion has not been changed by any information 
v and fitted out, and the command given to a vigilant and | since obtained, or by subsequent considecration of the 
— > enterprising officer of the Navy, who has been required | subject. 
c ol ‘ to visit, from time to time, as the season or circumstan- Shoukl it, however, become the necessary policy of 
be ces would permit, every section of these coasts, and to | the Government to make a great addition to its naval 
arly 2 use the utmost efforts to suppress further depredations | force, it is possible they may all be found useful, espe- 
—_— = 3 upon the public interests. Surveyors and agents have | cially for the repuirs of the smaller classes of vessels, and 
the 3 also been directed to explore such parts of the coast as | as depots fur materials for the Navy, collected from the 
tlic abound with the live oak, to designate the boundaries | contiguous country. 
t so 3 between private and public claims to land, and to mark Whatever course may be pursued in relation to these 
ct ‘ out such tracts as they may think it most conducive to | establishments, it is bcleved to be of the utmost import- 
aSY’s the public interest should be reserved for sale. ance to the security and general interests ef the Navy 
les a The accompanying report of the Fourth Auditor ofthe | that other positions be sought for, possessing greater ad- 
oth Treasury, marked E, shows the several sums which have | vantages, and not liable to the objections which have been 
ked % been paid in carrying into effect the act of 3d March, mentioned. 
this rt: 1819, and other acts, making appropriation for support- Few positions on our maritime frontier offer all the 
‘ ing and removing certain persons of colour from the | requisites for such purposes. But where these are found, 
ep z United States to the coast of Africa. It appears from | it cannot be good policy to neglect the measures neces- 
ld ; this statement, that, under authority of these acts, 252) sary to secure the possession and improvement of them. 
tex aa persons of this description have been removed to the ‘The advantages believed to be possessed by the Dry 


settlement provided by the Colonization Society on the | Tortugas, in the Gulf of Mexico, for such an establish- 








i coast of Africa ; and that there has been expended there | ment, have heretofore been represented to Congress, 
q for the sum of two hundred and sixty-four thousand | and it is much to be desired that the opinions of the in- 
dk y seven hundred and ten dollars. telligent naval officers who have recommended this posi- 


‘These several acts appear to have been pussed in a) tion should be tested by the more minute examinations 
spirit of justice and benevolence, to repair, as far as pos- | of Engineers possessing the scientific knowledge neces- 
sible, the injuries inflicted by the citizens of the United | sary for its accurate determination. 

States upon the defenceless persons who are the subjects; Pensacola, asa place of depot and resort for vessels of 
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war requiring supplies or repairs, has much to recom- 
mend it, being contiguous to that part of the United 
States’ coast which, it may be presumed, it will long be 
necessary should be guarded, particularly by that class of 
vessels which can safely enter its harbor, possessing a 
healthful climate, and the country in its neighborhood 
abounding with the best materials for the construction of 
vessels of war. But, asa place of general rendezvous 
for fleets or squadrons composed of ships of the largest 
classes, it cannot, in the present state of the entrance 
into its harbor, be regarded as offering the required fa- 
cilities. 

From a report made by the Department of War to the 
House of Representatives on the Sth February, 1830, it 
appears that a survey was made of this harbor during the 
preceding year, with a view of determining the practica- 
bility of deepening the channel of the entrance into this 
harbor, and thus adapting it to the great purposes of a 
naval depot for the United States’ Navy. 

The result of this survey was entirely favorable to the 
expectation of success from such an undertaking, and at 
an expense not estimated to exceed $107,000. Whether 
the work, if it could be accomplished, would secure a 
permanent facility of entrance, uninfluenced by the ope- 
rations of the tides and storms, can only be determined 
by the experiment. The object, however, is one of deep 
interest to those sections of the United States embraced 
within the valley of the Mississippi, as well as to those 
engaged in conveying their productions to market. 

The communication made by the Commissioners of the 
Navy, dated 19th October, 1829, and addressed to you, 


with the report on naval affairs, at the commencement of 


the last session of Congress, afforded some views in rela- 
tion to the fitness of the harbor of Newport, Rhode 
Island, or some place in the Narraganset Bay, for a naval 
depot and rendezvous for the United States’ Navy. 

From this it appears that the general advantages of this 
harbor or bay, for such purposes, are, in some respects, 
superior to any position East of the Chesapeake Bay. In 
addition to the information furnished by this document, 
it will be found, on reference to the surveys of Captains 
Evans and Perry, made by order of the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1815 and 1817, that the places referred to com- 
bine almost every advantage desirable for such an estab- 
lishment ; especially a facility of ingress and egress, with 
a sufficient depth of water for ships of the largest classes, 
and ofa capacity to permit the largest fleets to ride with- 
in their waters, in security from storms, or obstructions 
from accumulations of ice ; that its proximity to the ocean 
gives all the advantages of convenient attack or retreat 
from an enemy ; and that, from the number and nature 
of the channels of entrance and departure, a fleet could 
not be blockaded within it without an application of force 
incomparably greater than the one intended to be shut 
up ; and that it is believed to be defensible at an expense 
far less than that which has been incurred for similar ob- 
jects. In addition to these impertant advantages, it is de- 
scribed by the officers above named as admitting of the 
entrance of vessels with the wind blowing from points 
of the compass during the prevalence of which it would 
be impossible to make a port in any harbor on the East- 
ern coast of the United States. This peculiar facility 
might, if the harbor was properly defended, result infthe 
security of a fleet from the attacks of a superior enemy, 
and affords the strongest inducements to provide for its 
acientifical survey, and the determination of all the 
points connected with the subject. 

It is respectfully recommended that an appropriation 
be made, authorizing such survey by the proper Engi- 
neers, of the harbor of Newport, or other positions on 
Narragansett Bay, with a view to the selection of a site 
offering the greatest number of these advantages, and 
susceptible of defence at the least expense to the nation. 
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Some difference of opinion having taken place !e-. 
tween the Commissioners of the Navy Yards, who were 
appointed to examine the sites at the Navy Yard in Brook 
lyn and Governor’s Island, to determine which of the two 
positions was more eligible for a naval depot and build. 
ing yard, no selection had been made tor the buildings 
which were required for the several purposes of the es. 
tablishment. ‘This yard had consequently remained un- 
improved, to the great injury of the store of materials 
which had been collected there, as well as the general 
operations of building and repairing. 

The subject having been referred to your considera. 
tion, and all the documents explaining the relative ad 
vantages of the two sites having been laud before you, it 
has, iu conformity with your opinion, been ordered that 
the timber-houses shall be erected’ at the old establish. 
ment at Brooklyn, until further surveys can be made, af 
fording such minute information as will justify a final dis 
position of the subject. 

«The papers herewith transmitted, marked F, furnish 
statements communicated by the Board of Navy Com 
missioners, 

No. 1 shows the number of vessels of war in ordinary 
at the different stations, their present condition, and th 
progress which has been made in protecting them from 
the effects of the weather, and the expense which must 
be incurred for their thorough repair. 

No. 2 shows that there are now on the stocks, we'll 
protected from the weather, and ina very advanced stage 
of preparation, five ships of the line and seven frigates. 
These can be readily finished and put in commission, 
whenever the exigencies of the service may demand an 
increase of the naval force. 

An important circumstance attending this condition of 
the vessels alluded to, ~is, that they may be retained fo: 
any length of time in their present situation, without ma- 
terial injury from any cause of decay, and that this is ef- 
fected at an expense scarcely worth estimating. 

No. 3 exhibits the measures taken for the protection ot 
the vessels in ordinary ftom further decay. 

The list marked 4, giving a view of the quantity of ma 
terials for the Navy collected at the several places of de 
pot, shows that, making all due allowance for that por 
tion which has been rendered unfit for use by their long 
exposure to the weather, there is still remaining a large 
supply of the most valuable qualities. 

The great loss which has been suffered from the causes 
mentioned above, has made it necessary to urge the adop- 
tion of measures to prevent its future occurrence ; and in- 
structions have been issued to provide in time the neces- 
sary houses and timber sheds, so as to guard against the 
injurious exposure of the materials to the weather, after 
they shall have been deposited at the respective Navy 
Yards. 

The accompanying extracts of letters, marke | G, ad- 
dressed to the Department by the officers of the Navy, 
who have had opportunities of witnessing the employ- 
ment of canvass made of cotton, on board their respec- 
tive vessels, are herewith presented for your consider- 
ation. 

The results of their observations go far to confirm the 


favorable anticipations which have been entertained of 


the value of this kind of canvass. And the opinion may 
now, with some confidence, be offered, that this article 
of domestic production will ultimately supersede the ne- 
cessity for the importation of foreign hemp, for the manu- 
facture of a large portion of the canvass required for the 
United States’ Navy. 

The laws ior the government of the Navy are believed 
Lo require revision. Under the vague and indeterminate 
provisions of these laws, it can scarcely happen that simi 
lar degrees of punishment will be awarded for similar cle- 
grees of offence. 
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The tribunals invested with the power of trying per- 
sons charged with violations of these laws, may, in maay 
cases, (if the party has been found guilty) sentence the 
offender to suffer the severest penalties of the law, or dis- 
miss him with the mere nominal punishment of repri- 
mand- the words of the law, in several of its most impor- 
tant articles, being that the offender shall, on conviction, 
&e. * suffer death, or such other punishment as the court 
shall adjudge.” j 

Amongst the evils and odious features of the law, as an 
institution, this very uncertainty has been cited as one 
justly meriting the opprobrium which has been attached 
to it; and, pervading as it does almost every part of this 
systein, it furnishes, independently of other defects, an 
urgent motive fur a reconsideration of the subject by the 
National Legislature. 

Believing that the usefulness and reputation of the Na- 
vy are connected essentially with its obedience to the 
laws and regulations enacted for its government, the De- 
partment has been assiduously engaged in endeavoring to 
promote their proper observance, and to cause the du- 
ties of its officers, especially of its junior members, to be 
discharged in alternate routine, thus imposing on each a 
share of the burdens, and giving to all the advantages to 
be derived from a practical attention to them. 

Ina communication made to the honorable Chairman 
of the Committees of Naval Affairs in the Senate and 
Ilouse of Representatives, on the 16th February last, 
proposing a peace establishment, some remarks were of- 
tered supporting the opinion that it was just and expedi- 
ent that an increase in the rank of its officers shoul: con- 
stitute a part of the naval system. 

While the United States’ marine was confined to a few 
frigates and smaller vessels, no advantage could have been 
ganed, in any point of view, from higher grades in the 
naval service than that of Captain. But, since the great 
increase in the number and size of the United States’ 
vessels of war, and as occasions arise in the service for 
their combination into fleets or squajrons, other duties, 
arduous and responsible, and requiring the possession of 
superior nautical science and general intelligence, de- 

volve upon their commanders. ‘These higher degrees of 
qualification for the service, the fruit of long and unre- 
mitting devotion to their acquirement, merit a correspon- 
dent elevation in professional rank and distinction. 


it has been supposed, also, that superior rank has a ten- | 


dency to secure the enforcement of discipline, inasmuch 
as the orders of a superior are more readily and faithfully 
observed than those of one of equal grade. 

The increase may certainly obviate some causes of ir- 
ritation in the intercourse of the officers of the Navy with 
hose of foreign nations, the least powerful of which have 
higher grades than are known in this service, and uni- 
versally claim honors and precedence according to their 
rank. These must cither be yielded, or intercourse sus- 
pended ; and this could not but result injuriously, should 
it be necessary for the United States’ vessels to co-oper- 
ute with those of other nations in any difficult naval en- 
terprise. 


The subject of an increase of the pay of the officers of 


the Navy has heretofore been brought to your consilera- 


tion ; and you are again respectfully referred to the sug- 


gestions offered in the report made to you on the first 
December last. 


In anticipation that this measure wil receive favorable 


consideration, estimates, founded on the scale of increas- 


ed compensation proposed at the last session of Congress, 
are herewith transmitted. 
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the control of the Secretary of the Navy, and its applica- 
tion only limited by his sense of justice and expediency. 

Without urging that this discretion has, at any time, 
been improperly or unjustly exercised, it may be said 
that it unquestionably offers the means of committing 
great abuses by extravagant grants or allowances to some, 
while these benefits may be wholly withheld from others. 

As far as it is practicable, these allowances, now con- 
tingent, should be specifically designated, securing, with- 
out the abuse of the fund, a just return to the parties for 
the sums necessarily expended for such incidental pur- 
poses. 

This, in many cases, may be effected by legislative 
enactments, particularly as relates to travelling expenses, 
attendance on courts martial, either as membars or wit- 
nesses, the pay of Judge Advocates, and to officers en- 
gaged on extra duty beyond the limits of their stations, 
&e. 

In the absence of precise legal provision on these 
points, the allowances in future will be confined strictly 
to the sums believed tu be necessary to meet the ex- 
penses of officers so employed. 

In the report made to the honerable the Chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs ia the House of Repre 
sentatives, ou the 21st of January last, a recommendation 
was offered, proposing some mozclification in the powers 
and duties of the Board of Commissioners of the Navy. 

The Department has not found cause to change the 
opinion then expressed, that a division of the duties of 
the Navy Boar would have a tendency to secure the dis- 
charge of its various duties more for the public benefit ; 
that it would especially favor this, by directing * the un- 
divided attention of the officer to the class of duties which 
may be confidea ¢» his management ;”’ “ that this exclu 
sive devotion of his time and talents to a single train of 
services would enable him to attain a more intimate know- 
ledge of their interest,” to adopt a better system for 
their execution ; and ‘*that it would secure a stronget 
individual responsibility for their faithful discharge.” 

The considerations enumerated above offer their own 
recommendation ; and being in concurrence with the 
sentiments of the Board itself, a body which, from expe- 
rience, has clerived the means of forming correct opinions 
on the subject, it may be fairly presumed that the adop- 
tion of the measure will result in much public utility. 

The documents marked H, J, K, show the number of 
deaths, dismissals, and resignations, which have occurred 
within the present year. 

The estimates for the year 1851 are herewith transmit- 
ted, marked L. 

The appropriations for the present year have been 
found more than sufficient for its current expenditures ; 
and there will remain of them an unexpended balance, 
probably exceeding one million of dollars. 

It has been doubted by many able and observant offi- 
cers of the Navy whether the marine corps, as constitut- 
ing a part of the naval force, might not be dispeased 

with, without materially diminishing its efficiency. On 
this point, the opinions of many of the superior officers 
| of the Navy were called for, and presented to the honor- 
| able Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
| Senate, during the last session of Congress. These, it 
| appeared, were by ne means in accordance with each 
| other; and this diversity of sentiment amongst persons 
| best qualified to determine the question has induced the 
| Department to withhold any recommendation on the 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


subject. 
The laws authorizing the establishment of this corps 


The authority which is given to the Department to | provide that it shall be governed by the “ same rules and 


make allowances out of the contingent fund to cover the 

expenses of the officers of the Navy, for various incidental | 

purposes, forms an important item in its duties and pow- service in which it shall be employed,” &c. Under this 
The disposition of this large fund is wholly within | provision, it has been determined that marines, while ser- 


ers. 


articles of war asare prescribed for the military establish- 
ment of the United States, according to the nature of the 


ae 


Sitee:slnaaesegee 
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ving at Navy Yards, shall be governed by military regu- 
lation. By this decision, two systems of discipline are 
brought iato operation on persons employed on duty at 
the same establishment.- The inconveniences of such 
an arrangement must be apparent. The perfect pre- 
servation of good order atthe Navy yards demands that 
the commander should have the exclusive government of 
all persons employed in service within the limits of his 
command. 

As a measure tending to give reputation and efficiency 
to the Navy, the cultivation of the minds of those who are 
to compose its active members is a subject of great nation- 
alinterest. It is a fact which will not be questioned, that 
the early education of the officers of the Navy is entire- 
ly unequal to the character they have subsequently to 
sustain. 

Few appointments under the Government involve a 
necessity for more general and scientific attainments. — 
As officers of the Navy, they are required to act as judg- 
es of the law and evidence, on trials of their brother offi- 
cers for offences affecting the lives and characters of the 
accused: as commanders of ships, they should possess not 
ouly a practical acquaintance with seamanship, but an ac- 
curate knowledge of those branches of mathematics con- 
nected with the science of navigation, with astronomy and 
geography, and, as commanders of fleets or squadrons, 
they must be well informed on all points of international 
law, having reference to the rights of neutrals and belli- 
gerents, the often reeurring question of the rights of 
blockade, and other interdictions of intercourse between 
powers standing in this relation to each other; to possess 
an accurate acquaintance with the modern languages, to 
enable them to enter into discussions on points of differ- 
ence which may arise with the representatives of foreign 
States speaking such foreign language; and it may often 
happen that the communications can only be advantage- 
ously made in the language of the party with whom the 
stibject of disput@ may exist. The sons of the wealthy 
may obtain these advantages from the bounty of their pa- 
rents; but, without the aid of public instruction, how are 
the sons of the less affluent to become qualified to com- 
mand in the naval service? 

It may be further remarked, that, while a school, on 


has been provided for the military talent of the country, 
and has been endowed with every attribute for the ad- 
vancement of the education of the youth who aspire toa 
share in the toils or honors of a military life, the only pro- 
vision which has been authorized by law for the instruc- 
tion of the midshipmen in the Navy is to be found in the 
allowance of $25 per month to the schoolmasters retain- 
ed onboard the larger vessels of war. 

The reports on the concerns of the Navy Hospital and 


Navy Pension funds will be transmitted as soon as the ac- | 
counts of the several Agents are received. The remote- | 


ness of the residence of some of the Agents of the Pen- 


siun fund makes it difficult and inconvenient to obtain 


complete statements of their transactions to be rendered 
within the time prescribed by the act of 23d April, 1800. 


In presenting views of the policy which it may be for | 


the public interest should be pursued in reference to the 
naval establishment, it may be observed that the rapid in- 
crease of the population and general resources of the na- 


tion, which has already taken place, and is daily advanc- | 


ing, teaves Ittle to be dreaded from invasions of its terri- 
tory by an external foe, detached as it is from the great 
warlike powers of the world. 


Jt will be on the ocean, and in the transit of its mercan- | 
tile enterprise to distant markets, that the nation may be | 
regarded as most vulnerable ; and to this point should its | 


efforts for defence be chiefly directed. 


The great expense attending the support of so large a | 


naval force as may be occasionally required to give secn- 
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rity to the commercial pursuits of the country, and to pro. 
tect the accessible portions of the coasts from invasion 
and aitacks ofa foreign foe, makes it a matter of leading 
importance that a system be pursued which shall place 
the resources of the country in a condition to be readily 
brought into action whenever the necessity presents it. 
self, without incurring the expense of maintaining such 
large force when its services are not wanted- 

This, doubtless, will be found to be atask of much 
difficulty. It may, however, it is believed, in some mea 
sure be attained by steadily adhering to the course sug 
gested to you in a former communication—to provide 
for the collection of supplies ofall the materials for the 

construction of a Navy, which require much time to put 
| them ina condition for use, and which can be preserved 
| without material deterioration or decay ; to the prepara 
| tion of these by seasoning and other processes, and the 
| preservation of them after being so prepared, until re 
| quired to be used; to retain no more vessels of war in 
| commission than are required for the immediate wants o{ 
| the service, and to cause those which it may be judged 
| proper should be built to be reserved on the stocks, pro 
perly sheltered, until their services are called for by th 
| national wants; to provide for the effectual repair ani 
preservation of the vessels in ordinary ; to appoint to the 
service no larger number of junior officers than can be 
kept actively employed, cither at sea, at the stations on 


i shore, orin the acquirement of a knowledge of the vari 


jous branches of their professional education. On th 

| latter point, it may be remarked, that, to keep in the pay 
of the Government a greater number of these office: 
ithan ean be usefully employed, is not only a prodigal 
| waste of the public money, but a prodigal abuse of the 


|character of the youth of the country. When thus ap 
| pointed to the Navy, and taken from the guardianship ot 


theif natural friends, and thrown, without restraint or o 
cupation, upon society, it can rarcly happen that they es- 
cape the dissolute and enervating habits incident to a lif 
of idleness and indulgence. 

Every day’s experience gives confirmation to the opin 


| ion, that the worst effects to the moral and professional! 


characters of the Midshipmen of the Navy result from this 


; ef _ 00 | state of emancipation from parental guardianship, anre- 
the most liberal and comprehensive plan of instruction, | 


strained by the active discipline of the service to which 


| they nominally belong. 


Should the exigencies of the nation demand a sudden 
increase of the corps, it would be far safer to resort to ap- 


| pointments made for the occasion, than to rely upon su 
| pernumeraries thus become negligent and insubordinate, 
| and who, if brought into service, would rather tend t 
| weaken than to augment its strength. 


Other subjects believed to have a claim to considera- 
tion are, the state of the unsettled accounts of the dis- 
bursing officers, a general survey of the coasts, harbors, 
&e. ‘The former was brought to your notice during the 
last session of Congress : the latter, as a measure afford- 
ing information on the geographical positions of the prin- 
cipal capes and promontories, the depth and direction of 
| the channels of the bays and harbors, &c., is a subject in 
timately connected with the security and prosperity o! 
the United States Navy. ‘To these your attention is again 
| respectfully invited. 

JOUN BRANCH. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrics Derarrment, 30th Nov. 1830 


| Lo the President of the United States: 

Sir: T have the honor to submit the following report 
of the transactions, condition, and prospects, of this De- 
| partment 
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The expenditures of the Department, for (It should be noted that the excess of this last half year 



















































































“a the year commencing with the Ist of would have appeared, as it actually a Tabetene 
ag July, 1827, and extending to the Ist of had not a portion of the current expenditures tha ¢ 
a ; July, 1828, we e - - - $ 1,623,893 80 | made in the preceding year been entered in the accounts 
icc ’ , . . ‘ 
‘ily e ‘The receipts, being the amount of pos- of the first half of the present year.) 
‘it. tares returned for the same period, The whole amount of postages from the 
iad were - : - - - 1,598,877 95 Ist of July, 1829, to the Ist of July of 
: eee the present year, as presented in the j 
ich Showing an excess of expenditure be- foregoing statement, is - - - 1,850,583 10 i 
on yond the revenue, for that year, of 25,015> 85 | phe amount of postage from the Ist of 
up —S July, 1828, to the Ist of July, 1829, 
id The expenditures, from the Ist of July e was - - : - - - 1,707,418 42 
th 1828, to the Ist of July, 1829, were —-1,782,152 57 oes —_—_——_ 
put The amount of postages returned for Giving an increase in this one e 
ved the same period, was - - - 1,707,418 42 year, of ene * 8 - 145,164 68 
Ara —_—- The amount of available funds ‘at the 
the > Showing an excess of expenditure, for disposal of the Department on the Ist cs 
re that year, of - - - : 74,714 15| of July, 1829, was reported tobs - 230,849 07 
in i ‘ ——— ———- | Deduct the excess of expenditare for the 
q , 5 « e ? S5 
- > The total expenditures from the Ist of last year - " ; ; 82,124 85 
rei = 2% » , 8 gm 
Ot July, acts. m a a . sults apie 1,932,707 95 Leaves this amount of surplus - 148,724 22 
th Jo wit: for compensation ; . . grea 
anid A to Postmasters, 595,234 953 The system of financial operations, as mentioned in 
the j Transportation of the mail 1,274,009 98 my report of last year, has fulfilled all the anticipations 
be > Incidental expenses . 65,465 04 of its efficiency. The promptitude evinced by the 
m 4 - - **depositing Postmasters” in general, and the entire 
a > The amount of postages returned for the certainty of the accounts, both with the banks and those 
th 4 same period, was - +t 1,850,583 10! postmasters, exclusive of the security in all these trans- 
pa % a actions derived to the public from this system, have, in 
cel © Exhibiting an excess of expenditure be- no small degree, contributed to the ability of the Depart- 
igal 4 yond the revenue, for this last year, of 82,124 85 | ment to meet its extensive demands. 
the 4 "This deficit of the current receipts of the last year to 2 In the several States, improvements in mail facilities 
8p | meetthe expenditures of the department, it will be ob- | “Ave been loudly called for; and, in many instances, the 
hes ' served, has not increased, above that of the preceding | STOWIng Saar re and extending settlements of the 
0 + year, in so great a ratio as that of the preceding year in- country have absolutely required them. In making such 
tons > creased beyond the deficit of the year anterior to the Ist | provements, care has been taken so to extend them as 
Tif | of July, 1828. The inference deduced from this fact, as | to give the greatest possible accommodation at the least 
> well as the increasing prosperity of the Department, will | ¢Xpense, and in such amanneras would be most likely to 
ypin ) be shown more distinctly in an exhibit of the receipts | mcrease the revenue. It is in part owing to these im- ‘ 
onal © and expenditures of the Department, by half years, for provements that the amount of revenue 1s SO much au. 
this | the two preceding years. Thus the regular increase of mented, though they have, at tae same time, consi:lera 
aires | the revenue of the Department will sufficiently demon- bly increased the expenditures of the Department. 
hich ' strate its ability, by its future receipts, to fulfil its exten- Between the Ist of July 1829, and the Ist of July 
} sive engagemenis, should no considerable charges be | 1830, the transportation of the mail was increased, in 
iden | created, fora few years more, in addition to those inci-} stages, equal to 745,767 milesa year; 
OD ap- dent to the present establishment. On horseback and in sulkies 67,104 do. do 
m su é ee ae 
sate, » The expenditures for the latter half of cee\nteivien | BAUR ext suman increase of irane- 
a the vear 1828, were . - - $851,190 96 yortation, equal 812.872 miles a veer 
rhe receipts for the same period - 826,255 36 Py See oP eO8 S MUICS By Cat 
S ee I beyond the amount of any former period. 
ee. : Excess of expenditure - . 24,935 60 The annual eeemparteen. of the mail, on the Ist of 
aie _— ——____- -___- ps Apes 2 ieee meee 7 —o in stags $s and the 
: : tes te whole yearly transportation in coaches, steambouts, sul- 
hey ; Fee sageseanne Paes Sees 020 « cy | kies, and on horseback, amounted, at that period to 
Tord- 1829, were ° : : - - 930,941 61 aia att! a “1 > 
ae ; . ee : ; e 881.163 06 | bout 14,500,000 miles. 
on f The receipts, - f ; The existing contracts for transporting the mail in th: 
an ; an een ke southern di ision, embracing the States of Virg eit North 
~ Pe : Excess of expend:-ture r ; 49,778 55 Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and the temniteds of 
ity ol + eS . d 


Florida, will expire with the current year. In the r 





rhe expenditures of the second half year 


j ; newal of those contracts, prevision has been made fir 
HT 5 of 1829, were - ‘ . ; — 74 extending stage accommodations over 1,502 miles of post 
HT. ; Phe receipts . ° - ° = 892,827 60 roads, on which the mail has hitherto been carried on 


horses only, or in sulkies, and on which the annual trans 


Excess of expenditure for that halt portation in stages, will, from the Ist of January next, 











iI. = year - - - " . amount to 278, 636 miles. The frequency of trips will 

. e also be increased on 894 miles of existing stage routes, to 

a rs rhe expenditures of the first half year the annual increase of 138,358 miles; making, together, 
eS of 1839, were . - - - 984,341 21) an increase of stage transportation of the mail, from the 

eport é Che receipts - - - - - 957,755 50} Ist of Janu iy next, of 417,014 miles a year 

's De- e Proviston is also made for the more frequent transport 


4 Excess for the last half year - 26,585 71 | tation of the mail on different routes, as follows: 
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Increase of trips on horse routes - 
Increase of trips on existing routes, 
changed from horse to s‘age 
routes - 118,456 
Increase of trips on stage routes - 138,358 


do, 
do. 
Making, together,a total increase of 288,638 miles 
transportation of mails, in a year, beyond the amount of 
present transportation in that division, besides the im- 
provement of substituting stages for horse transportation. 
among these improvements are included, a line of 
stages from Edenton to Washington, N. C.; from New- 
bern to Wilmington, N. C.; a steamboat line from Wil- 
mington to Smithville; & a line of stages from Smithville, 
N., C. to Georgetown, 8S. C.; all of which are to run 
twice a week each way. These arrangements will com- 


plete the regular communication, by steamboats and | 
stages, between Baltimore, Md., and Charleston, S. C., | 
along the sea-board, by way of Norfolk, Va., Elizabeth | 


City, Edenton, Washington, Newbern, Wilmington, and 


Smithville, N. G., and Georgetown, 8. C.—an acoommo- | 


dation desired alike by the public and the Department. 
Provision is also made for expediting the mail on many 


important routes ; among which is the whole route ‘be- | 


tween this place and Fort Mitchell, via Richmond, Va. 
Raleigh, N.C., Columbia, S. C., and Milledgeville, Ga., 


which line will be traversed in two days less time than at | 


present ; so that the mail will run from this city to New- 
Orleans in 13 days, after the 1st of January next. 
Allowing the average expense of transportation, by 


rate paid in the southern division, the value of these im- 
provements, exclusive of the value of increased expedi- 
tion, will be as follows : 


Annual amount of transportation changed from horses to 
stages, 278,656 miles, at 8 cents per mile, 
(the mean difference, ) 

To be added for increased number of trips on 
the same, amounting, annually, to 118,456 
miles, at 5 cents per mile, 

Increased number of trips on former stare 
routes, amounting, annually, to 158,358 
miles, at 13 cents per mile 

Increased number of trips on horse and sul- 
key routes, amounting, annually, to 51,824 
miles, at 5 cents per mile, 


$22,292 48 
5,922 80 
17,986 54 


1,591 20 
Making the total annual value of the improve- 

ments, $47,793 02 

The contracts have been made for the ensuing four 
years, from the 1st of January next, including all these 
improvements, at a sun less than the amount now paid 
for transporting the mails in that division, by $25,047 87 
Yo this sum add the estimated value of the 


improvements, as before stated, ‘ 95 


7,795 02 


And the actual saving to the Department, in 
the renewing of the contracts, will amount 
annually to 


"9 Oo 
§<,0% 


Besides the very considerable amount gained in the 
increased expedition of the mails on many routes of great 
interest to the coramunity, the value of which cannot be 
well estimated. 

In this saving in the expense of the contracts, and the 
additional revenue which may be anticipated from the 
improvements they secare, together with the general in- 
crease of postages, which is still progressive, will be 
seen a foundation for the belief which has been express- 
cd, that the current revenue of the Department for the 
succeeding year, will be sufficient for its disbursements. 


31,824 miles a year | 


of | 
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The rules that have been adopted in relation to 1), 
conduct of postmasters, placing the investigation of «|| 
official delinquencies under the immediate superinten| 
ance of an Assistant, and subjecting them to the strict 
scrutiny of an able and vigilant officer, has been produ: 
tive of the happiest results. There are, at the present 
time, in the United States, 8,401 post offices ; and 
among that number, scattered over the whole Union, | 
isnat possible to prevent disorders, to the great loss «| 
indiviluals, and sometimes of the Department, «without 
the unremitted and undivided attention of a competent 
officer. The duties of this branch of the Department, 
under its present organization, have, however, been sv 
discharged as to secure as great a degree of confidenc: 
in the fidelity of its officers, generally, as could have ex 
isted in any former period, when the number was compa 
ratively ¢mall. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your very obedient servant, 
W. T. BARRY 


MAJOR GENERAL MACOMB’S REPORT. 


Hizap QuaRrTens or THE Army, 
Fashington, Nov. 30, 1830 


Sir: In conformity with the instructions of the Wa: 


q | Department, of the 7th of August last, I submit the fo! 
horse or sulkey, to be five cents per mile, and by stages | 


to be thirteen cents per mile, which is about the mean | 


lowing statements and returns: 

1. A statement exhibiting the organization of th 
Army. 

2. A return of the actual state of the Army. 

A return exhibiting the strength of the Eastern de 

partment, designating the posts and garrisons. 

4. A return exhibiting the strength of the Western d 
| partment, designating the posts and garrisons. 
5. A general map of reference, exhibiting the relatis 
| situations of the military posts occupied by the troops 
6. A statement showing the number of recruits enlist 
ed in the Army, from the Ist of January to the S0th of 

September, 1830. 


5 
0. 





7. An estimate of funds required for the recruitin 
| service for the year 1831. 

| 8. An estimate of the expenses of the head quarters o! 
ithe Army, for the ycar 1831. 

The Army continues to maintain its character for cis 
|cipline and efficiency. The reports of the Inspector 
| General and of the Colonels of Artillery, represent ti 
| §arrisons and arsenals which they have visited, to b: 
| good order. 
| Since my last annual report, the following movements 
and changes in the positions of the troops have been 
rected : 
| Owing to the threatened hostilities among the several 
tribes inhabiting the country around the Prairie du Chien, 
and which might eventually have led to unpleasant con 
sequences, not only to themselves, but to our citizens on 
| the fronticrs, a detachment of four companies of the 5: 
| regiment of infantry, in conformity with your instructions, 

was ordered from Jefferson barracks, to co-operate wil 
{the troops already at the Prairie and in its vicinity, 
| interposing the authority of the United States, and obli; 
jing the parties to desist from carrying into effect the 
[hostile intentions. ‘lhe appearance of the troops amon: 
| them produced the desired effect, by enabling the com 
| manding officer at the Prairie du Chicn to exhibit a fore: 
| sufliciently powerful to induce the Indians to listen to th 
friendly advice which he was directed to communica: 
to them concerning their own interests, and to respe: 


| the intimation made to them that the Government woul 
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not behold with indifference any disposition on their 
part to enter into a war that would involve, not only 
their own immediate welfare, but also the safety of our 
own citizens established near their borders. About the 
same time, advices were received that a number of un- 
authorized persons had entered the country about Du 
Buque Mines in search of lead, in violation of the laws 
The same detachment was employed in removing them. 
After fulfilling that duty, the detachment relieved the 
garrison at Rock Island, and returned to its quarters at 
Jefferson barracks. 

Misunderstandings having been manifested among the 
tribes on the frontier of the Territory of Arkansas, the 
commanding officer at cantonment Gibson was, in confor- 
mity with your instructions, directed to use his endeavors 
in pacifying the Indians in his vicinity, and, if necessary, 
to employ the foree under his command for that pur- 
pose. ‘The Indians were informed by him of those in- 
structions, and they yielded to his counsel and advice. 

The troops which had been previously assembled upon 
the frontiers of the Creeks and Cherokees, in Georgia 
and Alabama, in consequence of the disorderly conduct 
manifested among those tribes, and to prevent collisions 
between them and the white people, were eventually 
marched into the Cherokee Nation, in conformity with 
yourinstructions, to guard against the difficulties which, 
it was apprehended, would grow out of the conflicting 
operations of the Cherokees and the lawless intruders 
upon the mineral district within the limits of the State of 
Georgia. Waving fulfilled the instructions of the Go- 
vernment, the troops were directed to retire, for the 
winter, to their respective quarters. 

in conformity with the appropriation for that purpose 
it the last session of Congress, preparations have been 

nade for the military occupancy of Key West,and a com- 
nany of the ;fourth regiment of infantry has been ordered 
to take post on that island. 

Fort Jackson, at the Balize, near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, having been reported to be so far completed 
as to be ina condition to receive a garrison by the be- 
ginning of January next, a company of the second regi- 
ment of artillery has been ordered to occupy it. The 
tower constructed last year for the defence of the Bayou 
du Pré having been finished, it has, in like manner, been 
garrisoned by detachments of the same regiment from 
forts Wood and Pike. 

Agreeably to your instructions, two companies of the 
third regiment of infantry from Jefferson barracks have 
been ordered into the Choctaw nation; and four compa- 
nies of the same regiment, and from the same station,have 
been directed to proceed to the Red river, to strengthen 
our positions, and to preserve quiet amongst the Indians 
in that quarter. 

In consequence of the application of the Governor of 








the defence of the sea coast: in the mean time, circum- 
stances may arise which would place us in a very awk- 
ware predicament; for, if our strong holds should fall 
into the handsof an enterprising enemy, bringing with 
him the necessary means for completing their defence, 
the works will become, instead of our protection, the 
means of our annoyance. It appears from the report of 
the Ordnance Department,of November SOth, 1829, that 
the usual annual appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars would not complete the armament of the new 
fortifications short of twenty years, while most of the 
works will have been completed in 1832. 

It was my intention to have noticed, in this report, 
the evil consequences resulting from the allowance of ar- 
dent spirits to the troops, as a part of their daily ration, 
but your late order, directing the abolishment of the is 
sue of that portion of the ration has anticipated all my 
wishes in that regard. The most sanguine hopes are en- 
tertained that, as soon asthe excessive use of ardent 
spirits can be restrained, the most happy result may be 
anticipated in the melieration of the physical and moral 
condition of the rank and file of the army. 

Respecttully submitted, 
ALEX. MACOMB, 
Major General, Commanding the Army of the U, S. 
To the Hon. Jouw H. Eator, 
Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 19, 1830. 

Sin: In compliance with the instructions from the 
War Department of the 7th August, I have the honor to 
present the following report and statements, relative to 
the operations of this Department during the year end- 
ing on the 30th September last. 


1, Forriricarions. 


The construction of the several fortifications enumerat- 
ed in my last annual report has been Actively and success- 
fully continued. 

Fort Hamilton, in the harbor of New York, and Fort 
Jackson, at Plaquemine Bend, will, in a few months, be 
ready to receive their garrisons; and the tower at Bayou 
Dupre, near New Orleans, is completed, and was, on the 
Sist July last, reported to receive a guard. 

Of the appropriation for contingencies of fortifications, 
the balance of last year’s appropriation, and about $7000 
of that of the present year, have been drawn from the 
Treasury, to be applied chiefty to repairs at Fort Trum- 
bull, Connecticut ; Fort Columbus and Bedloe’s Island, 
Louisiana, the troops stationed at Baton Rouge, and at ae ate a ee at al ees Forts 
the posts within Louisiana, had been directed to co-ope ou = ra eins aan : ea Ween "L +, Fort Moultrie, 
rate with the authorities ef that State in suppressing any ot tek, ; a h ‘ i —e eel to A amall 
insurrectionary movements that might be discovered. A aes me —~ ~ . . Sach app ‘t to defray the 
battalion of the fourth regiment of infantry assembled at aaa = de hone = nodes o's or fortifications, 
New Orleans, and made a demonstration along the banks mes = ates c St “ ution of the Senate relative 
of the Mississippi, which produced a salutary effect. ~ “ anaes canis se anit ed the Western 

Some of the principal fortifications on the sea-board mr et oath of Ge vai presented to the Senate at 
being in a condition to receive their armament, t feel it . oe 
my duty to bring the subject to your consideration, as 2. Crvit Constructions, 
they are, at present, without any means of defence,and| 1. Huron River, Ohio.—The western pier at the en. 
but little preparation made towards a supply of ordnance | trance of this river having been completed, there remains 
and ordnance stores. As the guns required for these | to construct only a part of the eastern pier, about 60 
fortresses must principally be of very heavy metal, and | yards in extent, across the outer bar. The depth of wa- 
few or none of which are, as yet, cast, it must naturally | ter in the channel of entrance has increased to nine feet at 
require not only large appropriations, but a considerable | the shallowest part. 
time, to furnish them. At the rate at which the Ord- 2. Black River, Ohio.—At the mouth of this river, 
nance Department is now proceeding, many years must | about 300 yards of pier work have been constructed dur. 
elapse before a sufficient supply can be furnished for | ing the past year, the effect of which has been such as 

Vor. VIT=D, 
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to warrant the most favorable anticipations from the com- 
pletion of the proposed plan. 

3. Cleaveland Harbor, Ohio.—This harbor, at the mouth 
of Cuyahoga river, which is of great importance to the 
navigation of lake Eric, as being the ontlet of the Ohio 
canal, has been greatly improved by the works erected 
for removing the obstructions at its entrance, and it will 
now admit the largest class of vessels which navigate the 
lake. ‘To secure this advantage, a further extension of 
the western pier into deep water is required. 

4. Grand River, Ohio.—The piers at the mouth of this 
river sustained some damages from having been left in an 
unfinished state, as mentioned in my last annual report, 
for want of funds te complete them during the year 1829, 
in consequence of which, the appropriation made this 
year for their completion has not been sufficient to ef- 
fect t!.at object. These works, like the others of a simi- 
lar character on the lake shore, have been productive of 
great improvement in the navigation which was to be be- 
nefitted by them. 

5. Ashtabula Creek, Ohio.—The operation of dred- 
ging a channel through the bar at the mouth of this creek 
has been continued with success during the past year. In 
order to render the entrance more accessible, it is propo- 
sed further to extend the piers which form the channel, 
and an estimate for that purpose has been submitted to you. 

6. Conneaut Creek, Ohio.—To the piers at the mouth 
of this creek, which were commenced last year, there has 
been added a length of 358 yards of pier work, the ef- 
fect of which, and of the dam across the former out-let, 
is already manifested by an increased depth of the chan- 
nel, which has now six feet water. 

7. Presqgu’Isle Bay, Pennsylvania.—The Improve- 
ment ofthe channel of entrance into this harbor still con- 
tinues, and there is now not less than nine feet water on 
the bar. The object of the estimate presented this year 
is to obtain the means of repairing damages sustained, du- 
ring a gale last winter, by a dike constructed by the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

8. Dunkirk Harbor, New York.—1in completing the 
pier constructed as a breakwater to protect this Harbor, 
and securing it against the injury to be apprehended 
from leaving it, during the winter, in an unfinished state, 
the cost has exceeded, by about $700, the appropriation 
for this year; and that sum is, therefore, required to pay 
the arrearages due on account of the work. 

9. Buffalo Harbor, New York.—During the past year 
the south pier and mole, forming the entrance to this har- 
bor, have been completed to within 100 feet of their in- 
tended termination on the pier head proposed to be con- 
structed as a foundation. for a beacon. 

10. Black Rock Harbor, New York.—The picr and mole 
enclosing the western side of this harbor have been com. 
pleted; but the cost of the work done during the last 
year, has exceeded, by about $ 1,800, the amount of the 
appropriation. This expenditure was considered abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to avoid jeopardizing the safety 
of the whole work, by leaving an important part of it in 
an unfinished state. 

With regard to the three harbors last named, viz : those 
of Dunkirk, Buffalo, and Black Rock, it is proper to re- 
mark that their protection is not completed by the con- 
struction of the works already commenced; but, as ap- 
propriations for the remaining works at these and other 

oints were contained in abill which was passed at the 
ast session of Congress, but did not become a law, no no- 
tice is taken of them in the estimate for next year. 

11. Genesee River, New York.—TVo the piers designed 
to facilitate the entrance into this river,there has been ad- 
ded, during the last year,a Jength of about 270 yards; and 
they will have been extended, by the close of this quar- 
ter, as far as the means afforded will allow. The benefit 
of the works, though incomplete, is already felt by those 
engaged in navigating Lake Ontario. P 1 


~ 
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12. Big Sodus Bay, New York.—The first appropri. 
ation for improving the entrance into this Bay having 
been applied to constructing a portion of the pier on the 
western side of the Bay, a corresponding pier on the 
eastern side has been commenced, and extended (0 a dis. 
tance of 423 yards from the shore ; and it is expected that 
an equal quantity of work will be done next year, the cs. 
timate being based on that supposition, 

13. Oswego Harbor, New York —The balance which 
remained of the appropriation made in 1829 for improy 
ing this Harbor, has been applied to the construction of 
164 yards of the eastern pier,to complete which, accor! 
ing to the original plan, an additional length of 60 yard 
is required. To finish this pier, and pay a balance due th: 
contractors, according to agreement, an estimate which 
was submitted last year, but on which no funds were ap 
propriated, is again included in the general estimate. 

14, Lovejoy’s Narrows, Kennebeck htiver, Maine.—A 
contract has been made for completing the removal of the 
obstructions to the nayigation of the Kennebeck river at 
this point,and the operations have been attended with such 
success as to warrant the belief that the funds available will 
be sufficient to effect the object by the close of next year. 

15. Kennebunk River, Maine.—The new pier at the 
entrance of this River has been completed, as was antic’ 
pated in my last annual report. 

16. Berwick Branch of Piseataqua River, Maine-—Vhe 
operations for deepening the channel of this river have 
been successfully carried on during the last year. The 
shortness of the season for working in the water, and the 
occurrence of frequent rains during the summer, have 
preventedtheir completion, whichmay, however be expect 
ed during the next year, the balance of funds availalle 
being thought sufficient fur the Jpurpose. 

17. Merrimack River, Massachusetts—The small ap- 
propriation made at the last session of Congress for the 
works at the month of the Merrimack, was sufficient on- 
ly toenable the agents to give a greater degree of stabil. 
ity to the work previously constructed, which stands well. 
An appropriation for completing their construction was 
embraced in the bill of the last session, ‘‘for erectin; 
light-houses, &c.” which did not become a law , the sam 
amount will, therefore, be required for the ensuing year. 

18. Deer Island, Boston Harbor, Massachusetis.—The 
sea wall for the preservation of Deer Island is nearly com- 
pleted, and is represented by the inspecting officer as 4 
fine piece of masonry, with regard both to materials aud 
workmanship. 

19. Plymouth Beach, Massachusetts —The security and 
growth of this beach, though aided by artificial means, 
are chiefly the result of natural causes, the beneficial et 
fects of which continue to be perceived. 

20. Provincetown Harbor, Massachusells.—An agent 
has veen employed to apply the funds appropriated for 
the preservation of this harbor to the planting of beach 
grass, and such other measures as the available means 
may enable him to take, for effecting the object in view 
Additional funds are requisite for this purpose, but no es 
timate is presented, as an appropriation was included in 
the bill which passed at the last session of Congress, 
** for erecting light houses, &c.” 

21. Hyannis Harbor, Massachuselts.—On the break- 
water intended to pretect this harbor, there have been 
deposited since the 30th September, 1829, between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons of stone,by which the work has been 
extended about 250 feet, in a substantial manner. 

<2. Nantucket Harbor, Massachusetts.—The dredging 

| machine used in cutting a channel through the bar at the 
| entrance of this harbor has beea kept in constant opera- 
| tion, whenever the state of the weather would admit of 
it; and it is expected that the channel will be carried 
| quite through by the close of the working season. ‘Tia 
| part of it already excavated preserves its depth, aud 
seems to increase in width, from which circumstance |! 
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isthought, that, on completing the cut, the action of the 
current will be sufficient to keep it open. 

23. Sloaington Harbor, Conneclicut.—The materials 
for constructing a breakwater to protect this harbor hav- 
ing been procured on very favorable terms, considerable 
progress has been made towards its completion, which will 
be effected next year, by means of the funds nowavailable. 

24, ABU R ver, Connecticul.—The breakwater and dike 
for improving the navigation of this river are completed. 
The excavation of the channel, commenced thts year, 
but interrupted by the approach of cold weather, will 
be continued next summer. 

25. Harbers of New Castle, Marcus Hovk, Chester, and 
Port Penn, Delaware River.—Under an appropriation 
made at the last session of Congress, a dredging machine 
has been contracted for, and will be applied to deepen- 
ing these harbors ; but, owing to the lateness of the pe- 
riod at which the law was passed, the machinery was 
not fini:hed before the 30th of Sept. last ; a hired machine 
has, however, been in operation during the summer. 

26. Ocracock Inlet, North Carelina.—The dredging 
machine to be used for deepening this inlet was com- 
pleted and put into successful operation on the 7th Au- 
gust, proving capable of excavating 24 cubic yards per 
hour. In consequence, however, of the tempestuous 
weather between that date and the end of September, 
but little progress has yet been made in opening the 
channel. Sufficient funds remain to carry on the ope- 
rations next year. 

27. Cape Fear River, North Carolina.—Considerable 
progress had heen made in the construction of jettees 
designed to improve the navigution of this river below 
the town of Wilmington, when the occurrence of a gale 
of unusual violence in August, caused the destruction 
of a greater part of the works. The materials have, 
however, again been collected, without much loss, and 
the injury will be repaired as soon as practicable. 

28. The Inland Passage,beltween St.Mary's and Georgia, 
and St. John’s, Florida, has been opened so as to admit, al 
high water, vessels drawing not more than 54 or 6 feet. 

29. St. Mark’s River, F orida.—TVhie operations for im- 
proving the navigation of this river have been confined 
to the removal of trees overhanging the channel, and of 
the logs in the bed of the river—work which has beca 
performed by common labourers. ‘The chief obstruc- 
tions , being oyster reefs near its mouth, can be remoy- 
ed only by the aid of machinery, which will be procured 
during the ensuing winter, 

30. Appalachicola River, Florida.—The sum ef $2,000 
appropriated for improving this navigation, has been 
found insufficient to procure such machinery as would 
produce any considerable benefit. A part of it has, how- 
ever, been applied to the removal of snags from sume of 
the most difficult passes of the river; and an estimate of 
funds required for further operations has been presented 





leo you. 

$1. Harbor of Mobile, Alabama.—A dredging machine 
for deepening the channel through Choctaw Pass, m this 
harbor, was in operation from the Ist of April to the 10th 
of September, when it was withdrawn for repair; but 
the excavations not having the depth required by con- 
tract, no payments were made to the contractor prior 
to the 50th September. 

32. Pass au Heron, Alabama.—The machinery em- 
ployed in the operations at this pass having been much 
injured ina gale last autumn, it was not until late in the 
summer that the work could be resumed. The enginecr | 
anticipates the opening of the pass by the Ist December. | 

33. Pascagoula River, Mississippi.—About 5,000 cu- | 
bic yards of earth have been removed from the bar at the 
mouth of this river. The operations were suspended on 
the 15th of August, the prevalence of easterly winds 
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posed situation, and the dredging machine was transfer- 
red for atime to Pass au Heron, 

34. Red River, Louisiana.—The operation of opening 
a channel round the Great Raft of Red river has been 
commenced, since my last annual report, on the section 
of the river at the upper part of the Raft, between the 
outlet of Red Bayou and Clear Iake, a distance of about 
nineteen miles, twelve of which have been cleared out 
and rendered navigable for boats. 

35. Mississippi River.—The steamboat and other ma- 
chine boats employed on this river have operated, dur- 
ing the past year, between the mouth of thejMissouri and 
Bayou Sarah, a distance of more than 1,000 miles, in re- 
moving snags and fallen timber; and a large force has 
been, at favorable times, engaged in cutting snags from 
the sand bars that are ‘dry at low water, and, at some 


| points, in cutting the timber from the shores of the river, 


to prevent the formation of new snags. By means of the 
steamboat alone, more than 2,000 snags have been re- 
moved from the channel between the points above de- 
signatect. 

36. Ohio River.—The work at the Grand Chain has 
been actively carried on during the low stage of the wa- 
ter; and the Superintendent reports that all the danger- 
ous rocks in the Chain have been removed by blasting, 
and buoys prepared to designate the channel thus formed. 

The operations on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
were carefully inspected, last summer, by an officer of 
the Corps of Engineers, whose report is highly favorable 
as to the skill and industry of the Superintendent. 

37. Cumberland Road in Ohio, West of Zanesville.— 
For this branch of the national road, the annual report 
of its condition on the 30th of September last is not yet 
received, which precludes the possibility of stating what 
its condition was at that time; but, from an inspection 
report made in August last, it is stated that the arrange- 
ments adopted by the Superintendent for its progress 
were judicious, and conducted with zeal, and that the in- 
structions of the Department in relation to it were strictly 
observed. 

38. Cumberland Read in Indiana.—Under the con- 
tracts of last year, this road has been opened and grub- 
bed the whole distance through the State, and the ope- 
ration of grading it is now in progress. Stone being 
scarce, bricks and wood will be chiefty used in the con- 
struction of the bridges and culverts, which will not be 
commenced until next year. 

39. Cumberland Road in Illinois. Contracts have been 
made for opening and grubbing this road between the 
eastcrn boundary of the State and Vandalia, a distance of 
66 miles, of which the 59 miles east of Vandalia are to be 
finished by the close of this year; the remainder by the 
Ist of April, 1831. The contracts are made on very low 
terms, involving an expenditure of about #11,000, 

40. Road fram Detroit to Chicago, Michigan.—The 
contracts which were made last year for constructing the 
unfinished parts of this road, between Detroit and the 
64th mile, have been in most cases complied with, as 
anticipated in my last report, a few quarter-mile sections 
only remaining to be completed. Under the appropria 
tien for 1830, contracts have been made for continuing 
the road to the 86th mile, before the 15th July, 1831. 

41. Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan.— 
The construction of 174 miles of this road, as reported 
last year, was contracted for in 1829, has been completed, 
with the exception of some repairs, which the contractors 
are bound to make ; and to cover the expense of which, 
lu per cent. of the value of work done is reserved. Far- 
ther contracts have been also made for continuing the 
road to the end of the 32d mile from Detroit, being as 
great an extension as the funds will authorize. 

42. Road from Detroit to Saganaw, Michigan.—TVhe 
de in the construction of this road is nearly 
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the same as that on the fort Gratiot road; 174 miles having 
been completed, and contracts made for continuing the 
work to the end of the 1st quarter of the 33d mile. 

43. Road from Detroit to Maumee, Michigan—\s com- 


pleted. A balance of $14 75 remains due to the Super- 
intendent, as stated in the general estimate for 1831. 


3. Surveys ordered by Special Acts or Resolutions of 
Congress. 

The surveys for which appropriations were made at 
the 2d session of the 20th Congress, and which are enu- 
merated in my last annual report, were completed and 
reported to Congress during the last winter. 

A survey of the Wabash river, with a view to improv- 
ing its navigation, and an examination of certain propos- 
ed sites for bridges over the Ohio river, have been made; 
but the officer charged with these surveys having been 
necessarily assigned to other duty, his reports on these 
subjects are not yet completed. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives on the 6th April last, a survey of the 
obstructions to the navigation of the Delaware and Rari- 
tan rivers, about the proposed points of junction with a 


canal across New Jersey, has been made, and the maps 

+ and report are in preparation. 
ga The ast appropriating funds for the location of a canal 
4 i across the peninsula of Florida was passed too late in the 
‘t y season to permit of any thing being done towards effect- 
) ing the object before this autumn, when arrangements 


> hae were made for commencing the survey. 


4. Surveys wnder the act of 30th April, 1824. 


Under this head the following surveys have been in pro- 
gress during the summer of this year: 

1. Surveys, with a view to connect the waters of lake 
Champlain with those of the Connecticut river, by the 
valleys of Onion and Wills rivers, Vermont. 

2. Survey, witha view to unite the Connecticut and 
es Pemigewassett, by the valley of the Oliverian, New 
x Hampshire. 
ie 3. Survey of a canal route from Taunton to Weymouth, 

e Massachusetts. 
ee 4. Survey of the Connecticut river, with a view to the 
‘ * improvement of its navigation by canals or otherwise. 

5. Survey of a route for a rail road from Catskill to Ca- 
najohare, New York. 

b 4 6. Surveys, with a view to connect the waters of lakes 
A Erie and Michigan with those of the Ohio, Indiana. 

bit © 7. Survey of a route for a canal from lake Michigan to 
tye) me the Mlinois river, Illinois. 

he 8. Survey of the falls of the Ohio at Louisville. 

-— The field work of all these surveys is completed, ex- 
) cept those of the Taunton and Weymouth canal, and of 
the lake Michigan and Illinois canal: the completion of 
the latter was prevented by the illness of the engineers | 





engineers appointed by them to make certain examing- 
tions concerning the best mode of crossing the Alleghany 
summit of the Pennsylvania canal. The Baltimore and 
Susquehannah Rail Road Company have been lkewise 
a ' aided in their surveys by some of the oflicers of this De- 
ei e.e partment. 


5. The Board of Internal Improvement 


After completing the duties on which it was engaged 

{ at the date of: my last report, bas been occupied chiefly 
in preparing a plan.and estimate for improving the navi- 

’ gation of the Tennessee river, at the Muscle and Colbert 
shoals. 


Le 
Fe employed on it. 
ei At the request of the Pennsylvania Canal Commission- 

or ers, a topographical engineer has been associated with | 


6. Military Academy. 
For the condition of this institution, and the measurse 
required for its fyrther improvement, I beg leave to refer 








you to the very full report made by the Board of Visiters, 
at the last general examination. 
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7. Office of the Chief Engineer. 
On the several resolutions of Congress, and other su! 


jects, from time to time referred to this office, 1 have had 
the honor to make special reports. 
United States, required by the House of Representatives, 
for the use of the Committee on Commerce, is in pro- 
gress, and nearly completed. 


The map of the 


The resolution of the House of Representatives, re- 


quiring a survey at or near the outlet of lake Champlain, 
with ‘a view to preparing a project of defence for that 
part of the frontier, has not been complied with, in con 
sequence of the unsettled state of the question of boun- 
dary between the U. States and Canada, at that point. 


A lithographic press for the War Department, for the 
urchase of which an appropriation was made at thc 
ast session of Congress, having been attached to this of- 


fice, has been used in printing maps, circulars, &c. 


The completion of several of the fortifications now 


under construction being near at hand, it is respectfully 
recommended that arrangements be made for continuing 
the system of defence by commencing others. 
mate ,of the funds that will be required for these and 
other new objects will be submitted to you. 


An esti- 


The fiscal concerns of the Engineer Department ar 


fully exhibited in the annexed statements, A and B. 


Statement C shows the fortifications remaining to bx 
constructed,in order to complete the projected system of 
defence of the sea-board. 

Respectfully submitted, C. GRATIOT, 

Brig. Gen. & Chief Engineer. 
To the Hon. Joun H, Eaton, Sec’ry of War. 





FORTIFICATIONS. 
Table exhibiting the works projected by the Board of 
Engineers, which have not been commenced, and tlu 
estimate of their cost. 


First Class—to be commenced as soon as possible. 
Designation of the works. 

Fort St. Philip, Louisiana - 
Fort at Soller’s Point Flats, Patapsco river 
Fort Tompkins, New York - 
Redoubt in advance of ditto - . 
Fort at Wilkin’s point, New York - 
Fort at Throg’s point, New York 
Fort at Dumpling’s point, Rhode tskurd 
Fort at Rose Island, Rhode Island - 
Dykes across west passage, Narragansctt 


Estimate ef their cost 
$ 77,810 79 
673,205 44 
420,826 14 
65,162 4+ 
456,845 51 
ATV1,181 55 
759,946 57 
$2,411 74 


roads - . . ° - 205,000 00 
For the defence of Boston harbor : 

Fort on George’s Island - - 458,000 00 

Fort on Nantasket head - - 539,G00 00 


Lunette in advance of ditto “ 

Redoubt No. 2 in advance of ditto 

Redoubt No. 1(on Hog island) in advance 
of ditto : - . - 


79,000 00 
32,000 00 


29,000 00 


Dyke across Broad Sound passage 140,000 00 
Cutting off the summit of Gallop island 2,429 00 


Works for the defence of Conanicut island, 


Narragansett bay, Rhode Island ° 220,053 43 











Second Class—to be commenced at a later period. 
Fort at Grand Terre, in Louisiana - $ 264,517 52 
Tower at Pass au Heron, Bay of Mobile 16,677 41 
Fort at a Point, Patapsco river 244,337 14 
Fort at St. Mary’s, Potomac river . 205,602 35 
Fort opposite the Pea Patch, Delaware river 347,257 71 


a_i tent tet Qed Get Goel 
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Fort at the Middle Ground, outer harbor 

of New York - - : - 1,681,411 
Fort at East Bank, do - 1,681,411 
Fort Hale, Connecticut - : . 31,815 
Fort Wooster, do . . ° 27,793 
Fort Trumbull, do . : « 77 AAS 
Fort Griswold, do : - = 132,230 
Fort on Fort Preble Point, Portland Harbor, 

Maine - . 
Fort on House Island 
Fort Pickering, Salem - 
Fort for Naugus Head, do 
Fort Seawell, Marblehead : 
Fort for Jack’s Point, do = 00 
Fort on Bald Head, North Carolina 120,000 00 
Fort on Federal Point, do . 12,000 00 


do 


do - 


Third Class—to be commenced at a remote period. 

The rafis to obstruct the channel between 
Fortress Munroe and Fort Calhoun - $240,568 
Fort, Craney Island Flats 258,465 
Fort at Newport News 244,357 
Fort on Naseway Shoal - - 673,205 
For the defence of Patuxent river. 
Fort on Thomas’ Point - 173,000 
Fort on Point Patience 164,000 
Fort on the narrows of Penobscot river, Me. 101,000 


$1,854,575 58 
RECAPITULATION. 
First class, 17 works $4,531,873 10 
Second class, 19 works 5,340,500 22 
Third class, 7 works 1,854,575 58 


REMARKS- 

The classification in ths table, distinguishing three 
periods, exhibits the works enumerated in the order of 
their efliciency to inect the earliest possible emergency. 


REPORT OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’s Orricez, 2 
Jiashington City, Nov. 25, 1830.5 


Sir: In-compliance with your order, I have the honor 
to report the operations of this Department during the 
Ist, 2d, and Sd quarters of the present year, to which | 
have added the 4th quarter of 1829—thus presenting the 
results of an entire year. 

The balance in the hands of the several officers,on the 
SOth of September, 1829, amounted to $46,367 68 
To which is to be added the amount remitted in the 
4th quarter of 1829 $115,688 84 
Ist quarter of 1830 155,791 22 
2d quarter of 1830 184,024 00 
3d quarter of 1850 282,078 41 

Proceeds of sales of damaged public pro- 
perty, and of the rents of lands and public 
buildings not required for military purposes, 
during the above period 7,742 71 
Making a total to be accounted for of $767,692 86 
Of which there was accounted 

for by accounts of the 3d 

quarter of 1829, rendered 
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after the date of the last an- 
nual report, 7,033 10 
In the 4th quarter 
of 1829 139,050 72 
Ist quarter of 1830 102,972 11 
2d quarter of 1830 178,581 96 
3d quarter of 1830 275,711 30 
$705,149 19 
Deposited during the year to 
the credit of the Treasurer 


an 


1,864 32 
———--——- £705,013 51 
Leaving to be accounted for 62,679 35 

The accounts of five officers for the 3d quarter are yet 
to be received, which, it is believed, will reduce the bal- 
ance about $7,000 ; and it has been ascertaimed from the 
statements already received for the month of October, 
that more than $48,000 of the balance was applied during 
that month to the publicservice. I entertain not a doubt 
that the whole amount will be accounted for at the close 
of the present quarter. The large amount of public pro- 
perty under the administration of the Department, wheth- 
er in the hands of its officers or those of companies, is re- 
gularly and promptly accounted for. 

I have been able to make a reduction in the estimates 
for the Department proper of about 14,000 dollars: with 
judicious administration, the sum asked for will be suffi- 
cient for the service of the year. 

Of the works under the direction of the Department, 
the barracks at fort Crawford, authorized by appropria- 
tions made at the two last sessions of Congress, are in 
such a state of forwardness as to leave no doubt of com- 
fortable accommodations being prepared for four com- 
panies during the present year ; and it is believed the ap- 
propriation will be sufficient, er nearly so, to complete 
the works contemplated. 

The officer charged with the improvements at Jeffer- 
son barracks, authorized at the last session of Congress, 
reported on the Ist instant that they would be entirely 
finished by the 15th instant. The appropriation will be 
sufficient. 

The barracks and quarters authorized at New London, 
Connecticut, by appropriations made at the two last ses- 
sions of Congress, have been completec. A small tract 
of land adjoining the post is necessary for the accommo- 
dation of the garrison, for the purchase of which I have 
submitted an estimate. 

‘rhe barracks authorized at fort Severn have been 
completed as far as the appropriation would admit: about 
three hundred doliars are required to finish them, and an 
ap propriation is necessary for officers’ quarters, for which 
anestimate has becn submitted. 

Under an appropriation made at the last session of 
Congress for barracks and quarters at fort Grativt, opcr- 
ations were commenced early in the season, and, at the 
date of the last report, the work had so far advanced as 
to leave but little doubt of its completion during the en- 
suing winter. 

The title to the land occupied by the military at fort 
Howard, Green bay, being unsettled, it was considered 
advisable to defer, for the present, the erecting of the 
barracks and quarters authorized at that place by an ap- 
propriation made at the last session of Congress. 

At the date of my last annual report, about one-third 
of the military road in the State of Maine had been put 
under contract. Owing to the difficulties encountered 
by the contractors, only a small portion of the work was 
executed in the last year. It has, however, been com- 
pleted in the present season ; and the remainder of the 
road through to Houlton bas been put under contract, 
and is in progress of execution. Operations were delay- 
ed in the early part of the year by the extravagant nature 
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of the proposals which were received in the first instance. 
The prices offered were so unreasonable as to induce the 
determination to reject the bids, and extend the time for 
completing the road to another season ; by which course, 
contracts have been formed on more favorable terms.— 
The road is now in such a state of forwardness as to be 
passable for carriages a greater part of its course, and will 
form an excellent winter communication between Ban- 
gor and Houlton. The great number of streams which 
require bridges will inerease the expense somewhat be- 
yond the estimate of last year, and will render a small ad- 
ditional appropriation necessary. 

Operations were commenced early in the year on the 
road Jeading from St. Augustine to New Smyrna, in Flo- 
rida, and were continued until the sickly season set in, 
when they were necessarily suspended. The section 
lying between ‘Tomoka and Spruce creek, a distance of 
twenty miles, and comprehending several bridges and 
many causeways, hus been completed. The work was 
resumed on the Ist instant, and the officer charged with 
its superintendence reports that the remainder of the road 
through to New Smyrna will be finished by the middle of 
the next month. 

The military road from Pensacola to Tallahassee, and 
thence to St. Augustine, has been repaired as far as the 
appropriations made for that object would authorize. 
‘The eastern section, however, lying between Alachua 
court-house and Picolati, on the St. John’s river, a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles, has not received any repairs. 
‘The inhabitants in that vicinity represented that the road 
leading from Alachua court-heuse to Jacksonville would 
afford greater convenience to the settlements, and it was 
deemed advisable to apply the appropriation exclusively 
to that portion of the military road lying between Ala- 
chua and Tallahassee., 

Instructions have been given, under the provisions of 
the act of the Slst May last, to repair the road from Ala 
chua court-house to Jacksonville. ‘The bridge authoriz- 
ed to be erected over the St. Sebastian river, near St. 
Augustine, where the military road crosses that stream, 
has been finished during the present year. 

The road from Alachua to Marianna, in Florida, for 
which an appropriation was made at the last session of 
Congress, has been chiefly put under contract, and is 
progressing satisfactorily. Operations have beet sus- 
pended on a portion of it, with a view to a better location 
of the route, by which the distance will be, shortened. 

The operations for the improvement of Sackett’s Har- 
bor, suspended during the last winter, were resumed on 
the 13th of April, and the officer charged with the work 
reports that every thing required to be done will be ac- 
complished during the present season, and that no fur- 
ther improvements will be necessary for many years to 
come. 

Operations were resumed at the Delaware breakwater 
about the first of April, and have been attended with a 
success beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

The contractors were bound, by the terms of their 
contract, to deliver seventy thousand perches of stone, 
positively, and twenty-six thousand perches, conditional. 
ly ; but, in consequence of the loss of all their fixures at 
their quarries on the Hudson by the ice, they were not 
only subjected to a heavy loss, but were delayed in their 
operations. We had the power to declare their contract 
void, but permitted them to go on and deliver as much as 
they had it in their power to furnish during the season. 
As the public interests, however, required that the work 
should be vigorously prosecuted, we availed ourselves of 
the delay of the contractors to purchase from others, 
‘The coniractors delivered about forty thousand perches, 
and we purchased from ethers upwards of seventy thon- 
sand ; making the whole quantity deposited equal to 
one hundred and cleven thousand five hundred and nine 
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| perches. This, added to twenty-three thousand fiye 
| hundred and seventy perches, deposited last year, makes 
the whole quantity deposited to the present time one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand and seventy-nine perch 
es. The length of the deposite of stone on the brea 
water is upwards of one thousand feet, or more than one 
fourth of its intended length ; and that of the ceposite 
on the tee breaker is upwards of eight hundresl fect, or 
more than one half of its proposed length. ‘the lower 
point of the ice-breaker and the upper point of the 
breakwater are brought up quite to the level of high 
water, and comprise each an area of seventy by one 
hundred feet at the plane of low water. 

The effect of the deposite already made, as a barrier 
to the force of the ocean, has been experienced by ves- 
sels in several instances during heavy gales of wind 
which prevailed in the latter part of the season ; for, 
although there is but a small part of each dyke above the 
plane of low water, the remainder being but a few fect 
below that plane, has contributed to make a harbor. by 
limiting the deposites of the ensuing season to the pir 
sent foundations, the works can be brought up to their 
destined height, and made to afferd shelter to a number 
of vessels, particularly those engaged in the execution of 
the work. The numerous wrecks that took place in Au 
gust last, have proved how much such a shelter is re 
quired. 

The whole of the appropriation applicable to the work 
during the present season will be required to mect thx 
public engagements to the close of the year; and, in ad- 
dition to the sum of sixty-two thousand dollars, appro- 
priated for the first quarter of the next year,a further ap- 
propriation of two hundred and eight thousand dollars 
will be required for the service of that year; and it is re- 
spectfully recommended that an appropriation be asked 
for the year 1852. 

Having been called on at the last session of Congress 
for an estimate of the expense of mounting a portion of 
the infantry for the defence of the western frontier, I 
take this occasion, as a western citizen, to remark, that 
the nature of the country south of the Missouri river, 
and the character, habits, and resources of the Indians 
who inhabit or range on it, are such as to render it im- 
possible to secure that frontier by infantry alone, how 
numerous or well appointed soever they may be, unless 
horses be provided to mount them. As well might we 
leave the defence of our maritime frontier, and the pro- 
tection of our foreign commerce, to the artillery stationed 
on the sea board. The means of pursuing rapidly, and 
punishing promptly, those who aggress, whether on thc 
ocean vr on the land, are indispensable to complete sc- 
curity ; and if ships of war are necessary in the ene case 
a mounted force is equally so in the other. Were we 
without a Navy, depredations might be committed upon 
our commerce with e..tire impunity, nol only on the high 
seas, but within our harbors, and in view of our forts. 
So, without a mounted force suvuth of the Missouri, the 
Indian, confident of the capacity of his horse to bear him 
beyond the reach of pursuit, despises our power, chooses 
his point of attack, and eften commits the outrages to 
which he is prompted, either by a spirit of revenge or a 
love of plunder, in the immediate vicinity of our treops ; 
and the impunity of the first act invariably leads to new 
aggressions. ‘lo compel him to respect us, we must 
make him feel our power, or at all events convince him 
that the guilty can have no security in flight. 

1 would therefore respectfully recommend that provi- 
sion be made to mount at least one company at each of 
the posts south of the Missuuri: and I have the honor to 
be, sir, your obedient seryant, 

TH. S. JESUP, Quartermaster General. 

The Ilon, Joun Il. Eaton, 

Secretary of War, Washington City. 
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REPORT OF THE PAYMASTER GENERAL. 


Paymaster Generat’s Orricr, 2 
Washington City, Dee. 1,1830. § 


Sir: t have the honor, herewith, to submit a tabular 
statement of the funds advanced to paymasters, from the 
Ist day of October, 1829, to the 50th of September, 
1830; the balances unexpended, and deducted from the 
estimates for the fourth quarter of the present year ; and 
the balance yetto be accounted for; also exhibiting 
the period to which the troops in each district have been 
paid. 

From this statement it will be seen, that, of the 
$ 1,205,100 drawn from the Treasury, therere mains but 
% 15,084 45 to be accounted for; and LI have informa- 
tion that the payments for which this last sum was ad- 
vanced have been made, but the accounts have not yet 
reached me ; they will probably be received before the 
close of this week, when the whole will be accounted 
for without the loss of a’cent. 

I have the satisfaction to add, that on no former occa- 
sion have the payments, generally, been brought to such 
late periods, or the accounts so fullv rendered. 

Most respectlully, your obedient servant. 

N. TOWSON, Paymaster-General. 
The Hon. J. H. Baton, Secretary of War. 


REPORT FROM THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Orpnancrk Orricr, 
Washington, November 30, 1830. 


Sin: Ihave the honor to submit herewith a general 
report of the operations of this office during the year past. 

Statement marked A exhibits an account of the mo- 
neys drawn from the Treasury, and remitted through this 
office, during the year 1829, to disbursing officers and 
contractors ; and, also, the amount of accounts rendered, 
and the balance remaining in the hands of each at the 
close of the year. By this statement, it appears that the 
remittances, during the year 1829, amounted to 

$991,496 48 

rhat the accounts rendered and settled, 

during the same period, amounted to 957,094 55 
And that the unexpended balances remain- 

ing in the hands of the several disbursing 

officers at the close of the year, amnount- 

ed to $34,401 98 

Statement B shows the amount of funds transmitted to 
the several disbursing officers of this Department, and to 
contractors, during the three first quarters of the present 
year; by which it will be seen that the total amount 
transmitted was $ 708,087 91 
And that the accounts rendered amounted to 620,423 25 
Leaving an unexpended balance in the 

hands of disbursing officers, on the 30th 

September, of $ 87,664 66 

Statement C exhibits an account of some of the prin- 
cipal articles made at the several armories and arsenals, 
during the year ending 30th September, 1830; by which 
it willappear that 26,125 new muskets, with their va- 
rious appendages, have been made at the armories ; and 
that 20,956 small arms have been cleaned and repaired : 
2,101 holsters, about 700 setts of accoutrements for small 
arms, and 90 new gun carriages, have 
arsenals. 

Statement D exhibits the number 
arms, arullery, and other ordnance supplies, issued by 
this Department to the Army, and to the Engineer De 
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partment, during the year ending 30th September, 1830; 
by which it will be seen that 963 small arms, 16 gun car- 
rages, andabout 1,000 setts of accoutrements for small 
arms, are among the principal articles issued to the army: 
937,700 pounds of lead were issued tothe Engineer De- 
partment. 

Statement E exhibits an account of the expenditures 
made, and of the arms, and artillery carriages and equip- 
ments procured, under the act of 1808, for arming and 
equipping the militia, during the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1830; from which it will appear that the arms 
procured are, 11,240 muskets, 561 repeating and Halls 
rifles, 2,101 holsters, and 86 field artillery carriages, with 
their varieus equipments ; and that the amount expend- 
ed was 187,520 39 dollars. 

Statement F exhibits an account of the arms appor- 
tioned to each of the several States and Territories, for 
the year 1829 ; and of the artillery, arms, and other mili 
tary equipments, distributed to the militia, during the 
year enGing September 30, 1830. 

Statement G exhibits the general results of the opera- 
tions of the public lead mines, during the ycar ending 
30th September, 1830; to which is appended a brief 
statement, showing the quantity of lead made at these 
mines, in each year, fram 1821 to the present time. By 
these statements it willbe seen that the rents which ac- 
crued during the year past amount to 563,567 pounds, 
being 890,564 pounds less than the rents of the previous 
year. ‘The quantity of lead made at the public mines, 
during’ the last year was 8,332,058 pounds, being less 
than the product of the previous. year by 6,209,252 
pounds. ‘This falling off in the quantity of lead made is 
to be attributed to the low price which the article has 
borne in the market for two years past. The same cause 
has diminished the rents, but these have been further re- 
duced by the lower rates at which sents have been charg- 
ed since the Ist of January last. 

‘The quantity of lead which has accrued to the United 
States, for the rent of the mines, during the year past, 
if sokl in the market, would barely suffice for paying the 
expenses of collection. 

It is not probable that any considerable extension of 
the mining uperations will be made for years to come ; for 
it is now satisfactorily ascertained that our mines have 


| yielded, for a few years past, a much larger supply than 


the consumption of the country requires : and, unless a 
market for the excess be found in foreign countries, it is 
not to be expected that even the present rate of produc- 
tion can be sustained. During the past year, a great num. 
ber of miners have abandoned the business, because the 
low price of lead did not afford an adequate compensa- 
tion for the labor of procuring it. 

[t appears, upon a careful examination of the Treasury 
statements for a number of years past, that the whole 
quantity of lead, in all its various forms, which was im- 
ported during a period of ten years, commencing with 
1819, amounted to an average, per annum, of 

7,335,923 Ibs. 
And that, during the same period, the 

quantity exported averaged 1,538,218 
Leaving for domestic consumption an ave- 

rage of 


6,497,705 
Which consisted of the following kinds, 
ViZ ;: 
Of white and red lead, and litharge 
Of pig, bar, and sheet lead, and 1 
pipes 
OF shot 
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Prior to the year 1828, the product of the public mines 
had not been so considerable as materially to affect the 
market ; but, during that year, the product was sudden- 
ty increased to more than twelve millions of pounds ; and 
during the same year, the excess of importations was 
8,603,439 pounds, exceeding the average of previous 
years more than two millions, This, with the product of 
the public mines, supplied the market with an unexpect- 
ed excess of fourteen millions pounds, being equal to a 
supply for two years in advance. 

During the year 1829, the public mines yielded four- 
teen and a half millions pounds, and the importation ceas- 
ed. There was an excess of exports, in that year, of 
nearly one and a half millions. 

The average annual product of the public mines, dur- 
ing the three last years, is 12,728,366 pounds, being 
about double the quantity usually received from foreign 
countries, prior to the year 1829. 

The public lead mines in Missouri were offered at pub- 
lic sale in October last, under the act of Mareh 3, 1829, 

The section of country in which the mines on the Up- 

per Mississippi are situated, having been ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of Prairie du Chien, of Au- 
gust, 1829, and the value of these mines having been 
fully developed, itis believed that the time has arrived 
for surveying and selling these lead mine lands. It is sup- 
posed that the principal object of reserving these lands 
from sale was to prevent a monopoly of them, while their 
extent and value were but little known to the public 
They have now been so extensively wrought, and are, at 
present, so well known, that this object has been accom- 
plished ; and no reasons can be perceived why a survey 
and sale of them should be longer deferred. 

Independent of the mineral riches of these lands, the 
climate is represented as remarkably salubrious, and the 
soil as fruitful, and well adapted to suppert a dense po- 
pulation ; and it may be considered of national import- 
ance toencourage the settlement of this remote and ex- 
posed frontier. I would, therefore, recommend that mea- 
sures be taken for causing these lands to be surveyed and 
suld. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, 

G. BOMFORD, Bt. Col. on Ordnance service. 
Hion. J. H. Earon, Secretary of War. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMISSARY GENERAL OF 
SUBSISTENCE. 





Orrice or THE Com. GEN. OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, 11th November, 1830. 


Sin: In compliance with instructions from the Depart- 
ment of War of 7th August ultimo, | have the honor to 
submit a statement, in duplicate, of the moneys remitted 
and charged to contractors, and the disbursing officers of 
the commissariat, in the 1st, 2d, and 3d quarters of the 
year, amounting to $233,013 16, and the monies account- 
ed for by them, amounting to $208,716 64, Jeaving a ba- 
lance outstanding of $24,581 18, from which ts to be de- 
dueted $2,808 42, charged to contractors, not as advan- 
ces, Gr remittances out of the annual appropriation for 
1830, butas the difference between the prices of provi- 
sions previously contracted for, and the purchases made 
by agents of the Department in 1829, to supply deficien- 
cies at several posts, and totally unconnected with the 
fiscal operations of the present year, leaving $21,572 76 
actually in the hands of the assistant and acting assistant 
commissaries, at the expiration of the Sd, applicable to, 
and which will be entirely accounted for in, the 4th quar- 
ter of the year. 

The sum originally charged to contractors on their fail- 
ure is, by this statement, 74,502 31, of which $1,010 11 
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has been liquidated ; and there is little doubt, from the 
solidity of the securities in the cases of the $2,808 42 un. 
settled, and from the disposition already evinced, that 
the whole will be promptly paid without resorting to suit. 

It affords me great gratification to state, that of the 
moneys remitted und charged in the period embraced, 
there has not been one cent lost to government ; and of 
91 officers disbursing in the commissariat, only three ac- 
counts have not been received , and although these are 
at che most remote posts, they will in all probability reach 
this office during the present month : it is, however, be- 
lieved, that if received, the result of the statement would 
not be materially affected. 

Very respectfully, your most cbt. servant, 

GEO. GIBSON, C. G. 8 
Hon. J. HW. Eavrox, See’y of War. 





REPORT FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 01 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Department or War, 
Orrtce oF INDIAN Arratns, Noy. 26, 1830 


Sin: In compliance, in part, with the order of the De 
partment of the 7th August last, I liad the honor, on the 
22d ultimo, to submit an estimate, in detail, for the cu 
rent expenses of theIndian Department inthe year 1851, 
amounting to $160,690. 

In further compliance with said order, | now have th 
honor to submit the statements herewith, marked A and B 

Statement A exhibits the amount remitted for disburse 
ment under each head of appropriation, in the Indian 1) 
partment, during the three first quarters of the year 
i830 ; the amount for which accounts have been rence: 
ed under each head, for the same period ; and the ba 
lances remaining to be accounted for, according to the 
books of this office. It will be seen that the whole 
amount remitted for disbursement within the period men 
tioned is :528,734 18; that the whele amount for which 
accounts have been rendered, is $401,542 09 ; and that 
the amount remaining to be accowuted for is $127,592 09. 
it will be seen, also, that, of the balances remaining to 
be accounted for, those alone, under the heads of pay of 
superintendents and agents, sub-agents, interpreters, ani 
blacksmiths, and annuities, when added together, amount 
to the sum of 62,914 dollars, and 31 cents; and which, 
if deducted from the aggregate balance, to wit: 
$127,392 09, will leave but $64,477 78 to be accounted 
for under all the other heads. A considerable portion 
of the disbursements for annuities, as well as for other 
objects, are made by agents stationed at remote posts, 
and often, owing to the Indians prolonging their absence 
from their villages on their hunting excursions, at so late 
a period of the year, that sufficient time has not elapsed 
for their returns for the 3d quarter to reach the Depart- 
ment. When these are received, the balance, if not 
wholly accounted for, will be reduced to a very small 
sum, especially when compared with the whole amount 
remitted, or with that of the security held by the Go- 
vernment of the officers through whom the disbursements 
are made. 

Statement B exhibits the number of schools in the In- 
dian country, where established, by whom, the number of 
teachers, the number of scholars, and the amount now 
allowed a year to each school from the annual appropris- 
tion of $10,000 for the civilization of the Indians. ‘This 
statement shows an increase in the number of scholars over 
that embraced in the report from this office for the last 
year, of 242. 

The amount remitted in the three first quarters of the 
present year, from the appropriation for the civilization o! 
the Indians, forschool allowances, is 46,693, as will be 
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seen by reference to statement A. The amount of these 
allowances to the several schools, as arranged to take ef- 
fect froin the Ist of July last, and exhibited by statement 
B, is $6,650 ; which, deducted from the annual appro 
priation of £10,000 applicable to this year, will leave a 
balance, (without taking into view any balance that may 
remain of former years,) on the Ist of January next, of 
$3,350, to be added to the annual appropriation that will 
then be applicable to 1831, (making, together, $13,350, ) 
and disposed of, during that year, as the Secretary of 
War may deem it expedient to direct. : 

It is believed that the disbursements in the Indian De- 
partment for the years 1829 and 1830 have been confined 
strictly within the appropriations applicable to them, and 
that noarrearages have or will accrue on account of dis- 
bursements made in either of those years. But the ar- 
rearages which it was ascertained (and so stated in the 
report from this office for the last year, ) had accrued to a 
considerable amount in the Indian Department prior to 
the year 1829; are still pressing on the Department, and 
it yet remains without any means to meet them. Im- 
pressed with the importance of some adequate provision 
being made for these arrearages, I have made this refer. 
ence te them here, under a hope that the attention of 
Congress might again be called, at the ensuing session, 
to the documents submitted to them on the subject at 
last, and an act be passed making such appropriations as, 
from the circumstances of the case, may appear to be 
proper. 

There are some other documents and estimates, which 
were submitted at the last session of Congress, for ap- 
propriations to carry inte effect sundry treaty-stipulations 
for annuities and other objects, for the year 1830 ; but 
which, as no appropriations were mae, it will be neces- 
sary to submit again at the ensuing session, to obtain = 
propriations both for the year 1830 and 1831. They will, 
accordingly, be prepared and reported in time to be sub- 
mitted at an early Cay in the session. 

Our relations with the Indians continue on a friendly 
footing. Nothing has happened to interrupt them du- 
ring the year, except it be the acts of hostility which | 
have occasionally been committed against each other by 
certain tribes bordering on the Mississippi, and which, 
it was apprehended at one time, were about to assume a 
character that would seriously disturb the peace of our 
citizens along that frontier: but, by the timely interfer- 
ence of the Government, peace has been made between | 
the Indians, and our citizens thereby secured, for the | 
present, at least, from the disturbances with which they | 
were threatened by their wars. 

The treaties concluded at the conferences ordered to | 
be held by General Clark and Colonel Morgan, with the | 
Indians, for this and other purposes, at Prairie du Chien, 


filed in this office. ‘These treaties, with those recently 
concluded with the Chickasaw and Chocktaw nations, 
under the directions of the President of the United | 
States, towards the execution of the act pessed at the | 
last session of Congress, ** to provide for an exchange of | 
lands with the Indians residing in any of the States or | 
Territories, and for their removal west of the Mississip- | 
pi,” are al! the treaties that have been made with the 

Indians since the last session of Congress. They ars rea- | 
dy to be laid before the Department when required. 

‘The Commissioners (Gen. E. Root, and James McCall 
and J. I’. Mason, Esquires) appointed in pursuance of a 
provision contained in the 2d article of the treaty con- 
cluded at the Butte des Morts, the 11th of August, 1827, 
to adjust the difficulty between the Menomonee, and 
Winnebago, and New York Indians, in relation to the 
boundaries of their lands in the vicinity of Green bay, 
have oeen engaged on that duty, and recently made a 
report, submitting a propvsition for the adjustment of 
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the case, which is subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. ; 

By the resolution of the Senate, passed at last session 
of Congress, conditionally ratifying the supplementary 
article, concluded the 24th September, 1829, to the 
treaty with the Delaware Indians of the 3d_ of October, 
1818, certain lines, specified in said resolution, were re- 
quired to be run and marked. Mr. McCoy, who was 
employed to make the survey, has been engaged on it, 
but had not, at the date of the last reports from him, 
completed it. 

The lines of the cessions made by the treaties conclud- 
ed at Prairie du Chien, with the Chippewa, Ottowa, and 
Pottawatamie, and Winnebago Indians, on the 29th July 
and Ist August, 1829, and which were ratified during 
the last session of Congress, have been run by Mr Lyon, 
the surveyor employed for that purpose; and his report, 
with the field notes and map of the survey, are filed in 
this office. , 

A report has also been received from Messrs. J. S. Si- 
monson and Charles Noble, the agents appointed to va- 
lue the buildings and other improvements belonging to 
the Carey missionary establishment on the St. Joseph, in 
Michigan Territory, undera provision made for this pur- 
pose by the treaty with the Pottawatamie Indians, of 20th 
September, 1828. It remains for the report of the agents 
to be submitted to Congress to obtain the necessary ap- 
propriation to pay for the improvements, as stipulated by 
the 5th article ofthe treaty just mentioned. 

A few remarks in reference to the existing laws relating 
to Indian affairs, with a view to some change or modifi- 
cation of the provisions of the same will close this re- 
port. 

The first act providing for Indian annuities, and which 
is still in force, was passed in 1796. Other acts for 
the same object have been since passed, from time to 
time, as they were required by new treaties, which are 
limited or permanent, according to the treaty stipulations 
for which they are intended to provide. A part of the 
provisions of some cf them, though not directly repealed, 
has been superseded by treaties or acts of more recent 
date; hence it is difficult (except for persons who are fa- 
miliar with these changes) to distinguish the provisions 
that are still in force from those that are not. There are 
now twenty-one acts under which Indian annuities are 
drawn, and they require as many accounts to be opened 
and kept on the hooks of the Treasury. If the same sys- 
tem be continued, every new treaty that stipulates for an 
annuity will necessarily increase the number of acts for 
that object, and, of course, the number of accounts. I 
therefore respectfully submit, whether it be not desirable 
to change the system, and adopt one which is more sim- 


| ple, and will require less time and labor to execute it. 
have lately been forwarded by General Clark, and are |’ 


his, [humbly apprehend, may be attained by repealing 
all the existing acts of appropriation for annuities, and 


, embodying the whole in one act, to be passed annually, 


on a statement to be laid before Congress at the com- 
mencement of every session, showing the annuities due, 
and to be provided for in the ensuing year. This would 
keep Congress annually informed of the state of the In- 


| dian annuities, and the actual amount required from year 


to year to pay them. The appropriation might be made 
in one sum, equal to the whole amount of annuities due 
for the year to be provided for, or for the specific sums 
due, for such year, to each nation or tribe. In either case, 
it would never require more than one account to be open- 
ed on the books of the Treasury. With these remarks, I 
respectfully submit the accompanying statement of all 
the annuities that will be due and payable in the year 
1831, (marked C,) that, if the object (which is explained 
by the foregoing remarks) be ——— the same may 
be sub-nitted to Congress, to be ‘Acted upon as may be 
esteemed proper. 
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_ The act to regulate trade and intercourse with the In- 
dian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers, puss- 
ed in 1802, is the principal one that governs all our rela- 
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tions with the Indian tribes. Since this act was passed, 5° "2 \eee%s | 
many treaties have been concluded, which, with other 2a.¢ geez .\2- 
causes i iner F pulati ehas |¢ chet a3 
growing out of the increase of our population,and een ites | £2 
the consequent extension of our sadlembnn haste ae A See = 5 22 3 be es =| ae 
m , buted to preduce changes in our Indian relations, which, sé 5 SSS : & =| Sas 
i it would seem, required corresponding changes in the 426 ey asSSi ate 
laws governing them. It is believed that the line defined § Phe (gs 8 gs! ess 
by the act of 1802 as the Indian boundary, and to which |} —-—-_»_+_ _| &# aa 
its provisions were intended particularly to apply, has} Maine 16 983 | 1 37 
long since ceased te be so. It is, therefore, respectfully | New Hampshire 17 710 | 185 
submitted whether the public interest does not also re-} Massachusetts 62 1,399° | 337 
quire such a modification of the act of 1802 as would bet- | Connecticut 1 694 199 
ter adapt its provisions to the present state of our Indian | Rhode Island 7 157 3 
relations. A judicious modification of this act, and others | Vermont 31 924 175 
connected with it, (embracing some specific provision for | New York 70 2,686 | 1,029 
the adjustment of the claims for depredations, &c. which | New Jersey 18 371 a 
are provided for by the 4th and 14th sections) weuld, no Pennsylvania 30 703 35:) 
doubt, greatly facilitate and open the way for other im- | pittsburg Agency 8 316 9] 
ee provements in the administration of the affairs of the In-} Delaware ees 14 16 
s dian Department, of which the claims for depredations Maryland 8 145 26 
£, just mentioned form no unimportant or inconsiderable | Virginia 23 658 | 219 
ae part. It may not be improper to add, that should the | North Carolina 6 256 67 
‘ feregoing propositions in regard to the laws relating to | South Carolina 9 115 92 
Indian affairs be deemed worthy of consideration, much Georgia 2 76 93 
useful and more detailed information may be obtained | Kentucky 17 461 163 
from the report which was made on this subject by Gov- | Kast Tennessee 2 142 48 
ernor Cass and General Clark, and laid before Congress | West ‘Tennessee 3 119 99 
the session before last; for which, see State Papers, 2d | Ohio 10 516 160 
session 20th Congress, vol. 3, Doc. No. 117. Indiana sit 130 79 
All which is respectfully submitted. Louisiana Sea 9 97 
To the Hon. Joun H. Eaton, Secretary of War. Michigan Territory 1 8 | 31 
a | } ; x 
REPORT FROM THE PENSION OFFICE. “Alabama e eal se 
J : : Missouri 1 7 | & 
ite ABSTRACT from the several Agents’ Returns, showing ' yy: 43 . : 4 =) 
ee the number si Pensioners jsheen dette have come to thetr a aa aia a, 
ae. ee knowledge, for the year ending on the 4th of Sept. 1830. a 353 11,722 13,875 hs 
Rey. Pen- \favalid Number of Revolutionary and Invalid Pensioners added | 
AGENCIES. es Pen’s, | REMARKS. the rolls since the 19th October, 1829. 
- a Agencies. Rev. Pensioners, Invalid Pensioners 
ie _— ——| —- — Maine 
re Maine 33 1 New Hampshire 20 10 
See New Hampshire Al 2 Massachusetts 23 5 
Massachusetts 53 3 Connecticut 7 3 
Connecticut 26 2 Rhode Island 4 
: Rhode Island 11 4 Vermont 20 5 
Vermont 38 2 | New York 50 29 
New York 80 13 | New Jersey 5 2 
New Jersey 8 2 | Pennsylvania 22 8 
Pennsylvania 13 3 Pittsburg Agency 6 5 
Pittsburg Agency 14 3 Delaware ~ 1 
Delaware _— — Maryland 2 1 
Maryland 9 9 Virginia 25 4 
ie i Virginia 9 3 North Carolina 10 
; ; North Carolina 14 2 | South Carolina 6 1 
South Carolina 6 aos Georgia 3 1 
: ‘ Georgia 2 — | Kentucky 16 16 
. Kentucky 19 . 4 East Tennesse 7 4 
: East Tennessee _ — | West Tennessee 9 4 
re West Tennessee 12 2 Ohio 12 5 
{ Ohio _— — |Noreturns. | {ndiana 3 3 
Indiana e — | Louisiana - 1 
ue Louisiana — |Noreturns. | Mississippi 1 
Mississippi 1 — | Michigan Territory - 6 
Michigan Territory _ — |Noreturns. | Illinois - 1 
Illinois 1 _ Alabama 4 
Alabama 2 4 Missouri 1 10 
lM District of Columbia _ pa No returns. | District of Columbia 3 4 
: ( 399 | 58 273 137 
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REPORT ON 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


House or Representatives, Fes. 1831. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the committee to which was re- 
ferred that part of the President’s Message [of Decem- 
ber 7, 1830) relating to Internal Improvements, made 
the following Report : 


That they have bestowed upon it that deliberate con 
sideration to which its high character and importance are 
justly entitled. 

The essential bencfits to a nation from good roads and 
canals, and the improvement of water courses, are so uni- 
versally acknowledged, that the Committee will not in- 
vestigate the subject by tedious reasoning. A brief no- 
tice will be all that is necessary. Their object is rather 
to bring into review the laudable ambition and ardent de- 
sire, so long manifested by the people, for the enjoyment 
of these real blessings. 

Mr. Fulton, in his letter of the 7th of December, 1807, 


that, ** it is obvious to every one, who will take the trou- 


ble to reflect, that, on a road of the best kind, four hor- | 
. ! 
ses, and sometimes five, are necessary to transport only 


three tons, but on a canal, one horse will draw twenty-five 


tons, and thus perform the work of forty horses ; the sav- | 


ing being inthe value of the horses, the feeding, wagons, 
and attendance.” Rail roads, where they can be adopt- 
ed, being now considered of similar value to canals, like 
results will follow from the use of them. 

The whole saving, on any given line, must, ina great 
degree, be conjectural, unless resort is made toa very 
minute calculation. But any one can perceive, from this 
simple statement, that a very large proportion of the ex- 
penses of transportation would be a certain gain to the 
consumers, and, indirectly, to the whole community. 


Liverpool, a distance of three thousand miles, for fifty 
cents, while, on a turnpike road from Pittsburg to Phi- 
ladelphia, a tenth of the distance, it would cost five dol- 
lars. 
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ence of these republics will form an important era in the 
history of this country. Nocountry can offer to us com. 
mercial advantages more rich, or more within our reach, 
than the Spanish American Republics. Our territories 
touch. 

The ports of Louisiana and Vera Cruz are connected 
with the same sea. Our access to Mexico will be easy ; 
and, as regards the importance of this country, it is illus- 
trated by the circumstance, that it is the richest and most 
extensive of all the Spanish American republics. It ex- 
ceeds in magnitude Spain, France, and Italy united. All 
the eastern ceast of Mexico, the kingdom of Terra Firma 
and Paraguay, are nearer to us than the ports of Europe, 
presenting a wide range for the commercial intercourse 
of the United States. It must be enlightened policy on 
our part, as soon as possible, to place the country in a 
condition to compete with the nations of Europe, and to 
draw a fair proportion of the South American commerce 
into our own ports, before its rich channels are pre-occupi- 


| ed, in consequence of their superior facilities and chegp- 
| ness in the principal transactions of their internal trade. 

to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to enable him, in part, | 
io prepare his report of the 4th of April, 1808, remarked | 





The idea of improving the country with national aid 
was coeval with the Government. The “ Federalist” 
noticed it among other advantages of the Union. 

In No. 14, written by Mr. Madison, the objections 
made against the Constitution from the extent of country 
were answered ; and, with other reasons, it was said : 

** Let it be remembered, in the third place, that the 
intercourse throughout the Union will be daily facilitated 
by new improvements. Roads will be every where 
shortened, and kept in better order ; accommodations for 
travellers will be multiplied and ameliorated ; an interior 
navigation on our eastern side will be opened throughout, 
or nearly throughout, the whole extent of the thirteen 
States. ‘he communications between ihe western and 
Atlantic districts, and the different parts of each, will be 
rendered more and more easy by those numerous canals 


| with which the beneficence of nature has intersected our 
A barrel of flour can be shipped from Philadelphia to 


A few facts will show the enormous expense of trans- | 


portation in time of war. 


In the late war, flour, in some | 


instances, cost the Government nearly one hundred dol- | 


lars per barrel, and pieces of artillery each near ene thou 


sand dollars ; and owing to the delay, were useless when | 
they arrived. ‘The first of transportation across the penin- | 


sula between the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, a dis- 
tance of only sixteen miles, amounted in one year to a lit- 
tle less than a halfa million of dollars. The saving to the 
Union by good roads and canals, would be immense, and 
amount to many millions in a year, besides the wealth 
gained by the additional quantity of articles from the bow- 
els and surface of the earth, raw and manufactured, which 
the expedition and cheapness ef conveyance to market 
would inevitably bring into existence. 

The internal trade of a country increases with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and it is considered by the ablest writers on 


° ' j 
political economy to be the most profitable trade ; cus- | 


tomers contract acquaintances, and no sea risk is in- 
curred. 

We have already seen between two and three thousand 
sloops, of upwards of fifty tons each, engaged in the 
North river. In England, there are more than five hun- 


dred ships, none under two hundred tons, and many over 


three, carrying the single article of coal from Newcastle 
to London. In China, it is said that, in consequence of 
the cheapness of their conveyances, their home trade is 
nearly equal to the whole market in Europe. 


country, and which art finds it so little difficult to con- 
nect and complete.” 

The same distinguished statesman gave a practical con- 
struction to those views of the effect of ratifying the Fc- 
deral Constitution, by submitting to the Heuse of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1796, seven years ufter it went into opera- 
tion, a resolution to cause a survey to be made of a road 
from north to south, through all the Atlantic States, with 
a view to the foundation of a system for their improve- 
ment. That the capacities of the country for improve- 
ment are equal to any on the earth, there is no difference 
of opinion. 

lis vast extent, its variety of svi] and climate, its moun- 
tains and valleys, intersected with streams of every size ; 
its geugraphical separation into distinct natural parts, 
each inviting the commercial intercourse of the others, by 
artificial means—the portion along the shores of the At- 
lantic, and back to the Alleghany mountains, being one ; 
that on the lakes and St. Lawrence, another ; add that 
watered by the Mississippi and its branches composin 
the third. 

As soon as the funded debt of the Revolution was 
nearly extinguished, and Louisiana acquired, the im- 
provements of the country were commenced. Mr. Jef- 


or 


5 


| ferson caused a reconnoissance and survey to be made of 


u road between the City of Washington and New Or- 
leans. 

In 1806, Congress authorized the construction of the 
Cumberland Road, thereby assuming the principal pow- 
er for which the real friends of the policy have ever 
since contended. In 1898, Mr. Gallatin’s celebrated re- 


| port appeared, exhibiting much solid information on the 


| subject ; bu: the attitude of our relations soon after with 
rhe commerce of the United States with South Ame- | 
rica should attract our earnest attention. Vhe independ- | 


England and France, and the final declaration of war 
against England, retarded the execution, while it evine- 
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ed, in the strongest manner imaginable, the propriety of 
this policy. It was seen from actual experience, that the 
money wasted in consequence of the want of national 
improvements, would have been sufficient to construct 
the chief of those of the most prominent character. 

After the war, the spirit of internal improvement 
again revived, It rose up in the South ; and on the 16th 
of December, 1816, on motion of Mr. Calhoun, a com- 
mittee was oo to inquire into the expediency of 
setting apart the bonus and nett annual profits of the Na- 
tional Bank, as a permanent fund for internal improve- 
ments. 


fect was reported. 

On the 6th of February following, a motion was made 
to strike out all the first section after the enacting clause, 
and insert a bill differently expressed, ‘for the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, and improving the navigation of 


water courses, in order to facilitate, promote, and give! beneficial effects from a people made prosperous and 


security to internal commerce among the several States, 
and to render more easy and less expensive the means 
and provisions necessary for the common defence ;” the 
fund to be applied to such objects as Congress, with the 
assent of the States, might direct. 


ing out the words *‘ with the assent of the States ;”’ which 
being lost, the amendment was carried ; and, on the 8th 
of February, 1817, the bill, as amended, pessed the 
House of Representatives. After being agreed to in the 
Senate, it was sent for the approbation of Mr. Madison, 
who, on the 3d of March, 1817, rejected it on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

On the re-consideration, there was still a majority of 
the representatives of the people in favor of the bill. 

This was the last act of Mr. Madison’s administration. 
Mr. Monroe being then Secretary of State, and President 
elect, probably accorded with his predecessor in the re- 
jection of the bill, as, at the next session, the first of his 
administration, he gave his concurrent opinion in advance, 
without waiting to hear the arguments of the new Con- 
gress, On the 3d of December, 1817, this part of the 
message was referred to a committee, and on the 15th of 
December a report was made, in direct contradiction of 
the sentiments of the President. The resolution which 
closed it resting the power in question on the assent of the 
Siates, it was stricken out, and the House finally resolved, 
by a majority of 90 to 75, that Congress had power, un- 
der the Constitution, to appropriate money for the con- 
struction of post roads, military and other roads, and for 
the improvement of water courses. Motions to amend, 
by inserting “ with ihe assent of the States,’’ were nega- 
tived. Thus, it appears that, on the first opportunity, 
after the opinions of two Presidents were declared, the 
representatives of the people independently expressed 
their own sentiments to the country. 

** During the same session, two resolutions were adopt- 
ed—one directed to the Secretary of War, and the other 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, of nearly the same im- 
port, requiring them to report to the nextsession a plan for 
the application of such means as are within the power of 
Congress to the purpose of opening and improving roads, 
and making canals, together with a statement of the un 
dertakings of that nature, which, as objects of public im- 
provement, may require and deserve the aid of the Go, 


vernment ; and, also, a statement of works, of the nature | 


above mentioned, which have been commenced; the 
progress which has been made in them, the means and 


| the more complete defence of the United States. 


**Iit health prevented the Secretary of the Treasury 
from acting on the subject ; but the Secretary of War, 
on the 7th of January, 1819, made an interesting report: 
* A judicious system (he said) of roads and canals, con. 
structed for the convenic:ce of commerce and the trans. 
portation of the mail only, without reference to military 
operations, is itself among the most efficient means for 
With- 


| out adverting to the fact that the roads and canals which 


| 


On the 23d of the same month, a bill to this ef- | 


| greatly to our resources in war. 


such a system would require, are, with a few exceptions, 
precisely those which would be required for the upera. 
tions of war, such a system, by consolidating our Union, 
increasing our wealth and fiscal capacity, would add 
It is ina state of war, 
when a nation is compelled to put all of its resources in 
men, money, and skill, and devotion to country, into re- 
quisition, that its government realizes, in its security, the 


happy by a wise direction of its resources in peace.’ 

“ But I forbear to pursue this subject, though so inte- 
resting, and which, the farther it is pursued, will the 
more clearly establish the intimate connexion between 


| the defence and safety of the country, and its improve- 
Mr. Calhoun moved to amend the amendment, by strik- | 


ment and prosperity, as Edo not conceive that it censii- 
tutes the immediate object of this report.” 

After many appropriations for the repairs ef the Cum- 
berland road, and other acts of Congress manifesting 
their steady pursuit of this subject, a select committee, 
in 1822, was raised, which, on the 2d of January, 
brought in a report, accompanied with a bill to procure 
the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, to be made, 
of the routes of such roads and canals as the President 
might deem of national imporiance, in a commercial 
or military point of view, for the transportation of the 
mail. 

In 1823, it was partially acted on, and, on the S0th of 
April, 1824, it became a law. The object of this bill 
was to obtain information, and lay a solid foundation for 
the improvement of the country by the aid and direct 
action of the General Government. 

Mr. Monroe signed the bill, and, in the same sessior 
he approved of the act authorizing a subscription to the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Compuny. 

At this period, Mr. Monroe seems to have yielded to 
the current of public opinion, as far as is necessary for 
most practical purposes. 

The survey biil was considered as the precursor to all 
future improvements. Its design was to obtain an accu: 
rate knowledge ofthe topography of the country, by the 
examination of scientific men, under the direction of the 
President, why were to make plans, &e, of such objects 
as the President should direct, reserving to Congress to 
select in succession the routes which they might deem 
the most urgent, and of the highest national importance, 
to be first executed. 

In virtue of this act, many important parts of the coun- 
try have been explored, of whose capacities for improve: 
ment we were ignorant. The spirit of this act accorded 
with the practice of France and other countries, wliere 


| every information of this kind is considered valuable, and 
; collected and deposited in their respective Lurcaux. 


prospect of their being completed ; the public improve- | 


ments carried on by States, or by companies or incorpo- | 


rations which have been associated for such purposes, to 
which it may be deemed expedient to subscribe or afford 
assistance ; the terms and conditions of such associations, 
and the state of their funds ; and such informatien as, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, shall be material in relation 
to the objects of this resolution.” 


It was not expected that every survey made should be 
acted on immediately; many years, it was known, wou'd 
puss away, before all could be effected. Still, the i 
tormation was desirable, and advantageous to the Union, 
the States, and individual enterprise; it afforded a stort 
of knowledge, at all times accessible, and free of eX 
pense. 

The proceedings of the engineers produced effects of 
salutary importance. They were every where welcom 
ed: States were awakened from their lethargy; and, au 
ed by the science of which they were in passession,com 
panies arose, to whom they imparted their valuable «s- 
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sistance, and the people became inspired with a desire 
of enjoying the natural advantages of their country,and, 
in accordance with this spirit, were acting with increas- 
ed animation ia the promotion of its best interests. 

The assistance given by the General Government to 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, deserves here es- 
pecial notice. It had been in contemplation for more than 
halfa century. The first attempt failed; the second had 
to contend with unforeseen embarrassments; and, not- 
withstanding the boldness and energy of those,conducting 
it, to say the least, it is probable that individual enter- 
»rise would have sunk under the many ebstacles which 
were presented, and the work have been abandoned,had 
not the United States interposed, and aided, by their li- 
beral subscription, for stock in the Company. The va- 
lue of this noble improvement to the nation, as_a link of 
the Atlantic canal along the sea coast, cannot be too high- 
ly appreciated. 

“ The Louisville and Portland canal, and the Dismal 
Swamp canal, were equally indebted to the countenance 
and protection of the Federal Government. 

President Monroe deemed an avenue over the Allegany 
mountains of such national magnitude that the route of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was the first which he 
caused to be surveyed under the act of the 30th of April, 
182i. This magnificent undertaking has likewise re- 
ceived the countenance of the United States, by the sub- 
scription to its stock of a million of dollars. F 

Acts passed to improve the navigation of theOhio river, 
by removing bars and other impediments; to free the 
Mississippifrom the danger of snags and sawyers, and for 
the clearing of many other rivers. In accordance with 
the same spirit, the Cumberland road, without reference 
to the assent of the State, was continued from Canton, in 
Ohio, to the Muskingum river, at Zanesville, in that 
State; and additional provisions were occasionally made 
for the repairs of this road, and its further extension; a 
variety of roads in the territories, and for military purpo- 
ses, had been effected; and at the last session, Congress 
passed laws to subscribe for stock in the Maysville and 
Lexington Turnpike Company, by a vote in the House 
of Representatives of 96 to 87; for stock in the Washing- 
tonand Frederick Turnpike Company, by a vote of 74 to 
39; and for stock in the Louisville and Portland Canal 
Company, by a vote of 80 to 37, 3 

in the two last cases, there was little ifany doubt as to 
the nationality or expediency of the object; and the prin- 
ciple of the policy alone governed the members. They 
present the fairest test of the opinion entertained by the 
representatives of the people, concerning the propriety 
of subscribing for stock in private compames. Wherein, 
then, it is most respectfully asked, consists evidence of 
a change in the public mind on this interesting subject? 
It may be presum-d that the message alludes to those 
public prints which justified the veto on the Maysville 
road bill? ts it not a fair answer, that the opinion, thus 
partially ascertained, was founded on a belief that the 
road was of a local, and nota national character. Whe 
ther it was or was not, is immaterial at the present mo- 
ment; because it never was pretended, by the friends of 
internal improvements, that Congress had power over 
mere local and State objects; and, for this reason, they 
have always disputed the right to distribute money, ge- 
nerally, among the States, for internal improvements, as 
the money, in that case, might be expended on local ob- 
jects, over which Congress had no authority. The act 
to set apart the bonus and dividends of the Bank of the 
United States, to be divided among the States accord- 
ing to the rativ of their representation, retained in Con- 
gress the control over the objects on which the money 
was to be expended. This, alone, sustained its consti- 
tutionality. Lands have also been granted for the same 
purpose for specified objects. 
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‘The committee are aware of no instance in which Con- 
gress Can distribute money generally among the States, 
unless it be in the case of education, which is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from that of internal improvements. 

Congress has established the military academy ; it has 
also agreed with the land purchasers in the new States to 
allow a certain proportion of the soil in each township for 
the benefit of schools, without indicating the mode and 
manner of instruction. Education in every stage is de- 
signed to qualify the rising generation for all the ends of 
citizenship. In the improvement of the mind, whether 
by common schouls or the elevated seminaries of learn- 
ing, there can be no departure from nationality. 

The committee will quote the words of the present Ex- 
ecutive, from his message, to show its equal application 
to the power of the United States over internal improve- 
ments. 

‘* The power to impose «duties originally belonged to 
the several States. The right to adjust those duties with 
a view to the encouragement of domestic branches of in- 
dustry is so completely incidental to that power, that it is 
difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the 
other. ‘The States have delegated their whole authority 
over imports to the General Government, without limita- 
tion or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reserva- 
tion relating to the inspection laws. This authority hay- 
ing thus entirely passed from the States, the right to ex- 
ercise it for the purpose of protection doves not exist in 
them ; and consequently if it be not possessed by the 
General Government, it must be extinct. 

** Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
of a People stripped of the right to foster their own in- 
dustry, and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This 
surely can.ot be the case : this indispensable power, thus 
surrendered by the States, must be within the scope of 
the autbority on the subject expressly delegated.” 

To apply the above where the object of any internai 
improvement embraces two or more States, the commit- 
tee will observe, that, antecedent to the Union, the States 
as separate sovereignties, could have entered into nego- 
tiations and treaties to execute any extended line of rvad or 
canal; but, after its adoption, they were excluded from 
forming any compact with each without the consent of 
Congress. The States,then, have wholly surrendered the 
power under which alone they could have effected great 
leading and permanent roads or canals, for their mutual 
accommodation, and cannot regain it by the mere exer- 
cise of their own wills. If the power be not extinct it is 
wholly within the control of the United States ; anc must 
fall within the scope of the authority over the subject 
expressly deiegated to Congress, and be directly inciden- 
tal to them. 

Again: the power to regulate commerce among the 
States is granted in the same words with that to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. In the one case, it is 
agreed that imports can be cheapened by public works ; 
the same reason will apply to the power to cheapen the 
transportation of inland trade, that being of importance 
equal to foreign commerce ; and the power must be as 
necessarily incidental to the express power. 

This directly incidental power carries with it the full 
means of execution and protection, and does not rest on 
the undefined tenor of continued and uninterrupted 
usage, which is said to have been employed “at the ex- 
pense of harmony.” 

The committee will pursue this subject ro farther 
than to say that, in their opinion, the same constitution 
which legalizes the removal of brambles for the free pas- 
suge of the surveyor’s chain, gives equal right to con- 
struct the contemplated work. ‘That there is no parti- 
tion of power. If Congress can act at all, it can act with 

| effect; ifit can make a road or a canal, it can emp!oy the 
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accustomed means of the country to keep the work in 
repair. 

In relation to the subject of internal improvements, 
that there isa line between national and merely State ob- 
jects, of a sound and practical meaning, is generally ad- 
mitted ; and where this line is, the wisdom of Congress 
must decide im each case as it arises. 

With no pretension of describing the precise line, the 
committee will suggest that an object of national improve- 


ment may be entirely within a State, as a road to a forti-:! tended, even to American genius 


fication, such as that from New Orleans to Fort St. Philip, 
in Louisiana ; or perhaps a better illustration is supplied 
by the Delaware and Raritan canal, lying wholly in the 
State of New Jersey. ‘The ubject may embrace parts of 
two States, as a bridge over a river dividing the States ; 
in this instance, Congress could erect the bridge, if ne- 
cessary for any national purpose. In every case where 
the improvement isto take a wide range through many 
States ; in instances within a State where an object is 
considered as a link of an extended line ; and in all cases 
where ils end is to connect, by artificial means, the grand 
geographical divisions of the country ; to draw the line, 
it must be expected, will sometimes give rise to debate, 
but not more frequently, nor of a more perplexing na- 
ture, than will occur in attempting to draw the line of 
correct legislation on various other subjects. 

The tariff to protect American industry is declared by 
the President constitutional, but does he prescribe the 
exact limit required for this object ? Congress can im. 
pose direct taxes, yet, in the exercise of this power, ex- 
cesses would be real grievances. 

But a road or canal, even of a doubtful character as to 
its nationality, would benefit the country; so it would 
seem that no federal power can be exercised with less 
cause of alarm. 

In adverting to the message, the committee will not ex- 
amine it by paragraphs, for fear of committing any error. 
A particular part of it can be better interpreted in con- 
nexion with the whole ; they will only make allusion to 
some of the ideas conveyed by it, concerning which 
there can be no mistake ; leaving the application of their 
general observations, where they come in collision with 
any part of it, to the judgment of the House, to be con- 
sidered as an answer. 

Vhe President, after carefully revolving in his mind 
the whole subject, has formed these opinions—that it is 
improper and inexpedient to subscribe for stock in pri- 
vate associations; that, unless an entire stop be put to 
the practice, certain bad consequences will follow ; and 
that the course heretofore pursued to advance the inter- 
nal improvements of the country, is the worst, perhaps, 
that could exist. 

Among the reasons for these opinions, it is asserted, 
that, when an improvement is effected by the funds of 
the Union, the citizens ought to enjoy it without being 
compelled to pay tolls; that money so raised ought to 
be subject to the rule of revenue ; that discredit might 
result from the Government's embarking with its consti- 
tuents in joint stock associations, and that, in certain in- 
stances, the control of a portion of the public funds 
would be delegated to an authority unknown to the Con 
stitution. 

To these objections and reasonings the committee re- 
ply, in the first place, that, if it is constitutional to sub- 
scribe for the stock of private companies, which does not 
appear to be controverted, none of the agencies there- 
unto appertaining can be alien to the Constitution. 

In regard to the idea that the citizens, respecting pub- 
lic improvements, ought to be exempt from tolls or any 
imposition of that character, this doctrine would apply to 
the States with the same force as it would to the Federal 
Union. In the States, however, it is the universal prac- 
tice tv receive tolls from those who use the roads of in- 
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| corporated companies, in which a sovereign State is in- 


terested. The traveller gains an equivalent, and is not 
heard to complain. To say nothing of the consequent 
ruin of State enterprises, if the citizens should be treated 
better by any mode of internal improvement, under the 
auspices of the General Government, than by the laws 
and institutions of their respective States, their affections 
might be unwarily weaned from the one and bestowed 
upon the other. As yet, such favor has not been ex- 
The inventor of the 
| most valuable discovery has to pay for his patent. 
With reference to the rule of revenue, it is provided by 
| the Constitution that all duties, imposts, and excises, shall 
| be uniform throughout the U. States; but the paying of 
| tolls is clearly a tax of no description. A valuable consi- 
deration being received, it is no collection of revenue. It 
is only a profit on the revenue on hand. It is as much a 
| contract as the purchase of public land, in which case the 
buyer isto pay for the value he receives; and in like man- 
ner the scientific inventor has to purchase his patent. 
Respecting the impropriety of subscribing for stock in 
private companies, this committee, and former commit- 
tees, and both Houses of Congress, have deemed that 
the most eligible and least objectionable mode of effect- 
ing many of the improvements of the country. The 
opinion has been as generally entertained, that the di- 
rect agency of the Government should be resorted to 
only in cases where States or private companies had not 
sufficient interest or means to induce them to embark in 
their execution. 

The committee cannot discover how any deception 
could be practised in this mode of expenditure, more 
than in the direct application of the public money- No 
circumstance respecting the former can be better con- 
cealed. The United States’ engineers can give as accu- 
rate information in the one case as in the other. In each, 
the same inducements will exist for additional appropria- 
tions, when the first have proved inadequate. Besides, 
when subscriptions are made, Congress will have the 
opinion of State Legislatures, and the guarantee of pri- 
: subscriptions of stock, as to the importance of the 


undertaking, before they are begun; and in conducting 
them afterwards, the advantage of the vigilance and zeal 
of interested and enterprising individuals. la what man- 
ner disguise could be practised, the committee are ata 
lost to conjecture. It must be admitted that unforeseen 
obstacles will occasionally obstruct the progress of such 
improvements, and call for additional aid, in defiance ol 
the skill, foresight, and honesty of man. The Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, and the Louisville and Port- 
land Canal, afford instances of uncommon occurrence. 
In the first, the embankment for a considerable dis- 
tance, sunk about one hundred feet ; and the latter had 
to be excavated through a solid rock of mnusual and un- 
expected hardness. 

{n ordinary cases, the construction of roads and canals 
is reduced to strict rules, and contracts can be formed 
with reasonable certainty. Throughout the Union, such 
work: ""e now executed by such contracts ; whicl in- 
corp... *d companies are as capable of making as the 
Government, and much more likely to execute with vi- 
gor. 

The Committee on Roads and Canals, in 1825, after 
describing what they considered improvements of the 
first class, proceeded as follows: “ ‘The Committee, 
however, are of opinion, that there is a secondary class of 
cases, in which the General Government and States can 


act conjointly by the subscription of stock on the part of 


the United States in companies incorporated in the re- 
spective States for internal improvements.” 

** The plan proposed, after much reflection, has been 
deemed the most judicious of any that can be devised. 
It isa plan of encouragement, and in its operation will 
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not interfere with objects ofthe first class. It will excite 
the States to incorporate companies for such objects as 
will be sufficiently national to induce Congress to coun- 
tenance them. 
case, when presented, upon its own circumstances and 
merits. The Committee cannot conceive how the Ge- 
neral Government can aid in the internal improvements 
of the country, in most cases, with greater propriety 
than by subscriptions in companies incorporated by the 
respective States. Congress will have the opinion of the 
United States’ engineers, who will make the necessary 
surveys, plans, and estimates; and it will have the opi- 
nion of the State in each case, and intelligent stockhold- 
ers,asto the importance and probable profit of each 
work ; and, finally, Congress will exercise its own judg- 
ment on the utility and national character of the work. 
The prosecution of the works, besides, will be conduct- 
ed by iaterested individuals, with less expense and de 

lay than perhaps it could be done by the public.” 

The plan of subscribing for stock in companies has, 
also, the advantage of augmenting the expenditures on 
public works far beyond the sum invested by the Gene- 
ral Government. Congress may adopt the principle, 
that no subscription shall be made to any incorporated 
company until a certain proportion, say two-thirds, of 
the estimated expense be subscribed by a State or by in- 
dividuals. By this plan, ten millions belonging to the 


United States would cause the expenditure of thirty mil. | 


lions on public undertakings ; and, in time, Congress 
might dispose of their stock, and use the same fund to 
aid in other works. 

The practice of subscribing for stock in private com- 
panies by State sovereignties, has long and extensively 
prevailed ; they have joined their censtituents in crea- 
ting banks, and in promoting improvements. 
any disparagement to the General Government, State so- 
vereignties, in this respect, stand on the same footing, 


and would be equally subject to inconveniences, if such | 


really existed. ‘Ihe States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


and Delaware, subscribed for stock in the Chesapeake | 
and Delaware Canal ; Virginia and Maryland subscribed | 
to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal ; and the | 
practice has been approved by four or five distinct Con- | 
To impair a principle so long acted upon, it | 


gresses. 
would seem to the Committee to requife a train of abu- 


ses and inconveniences plainly to be laid before the peo- | 
How can any discredit result from the Govern- | 


ple. 
ment’s embarking with its constituents in the great work 
of national improvements ? 

It cannot be expected that the General Government 
would ever associate itself with companies merely with a 
view of pecuniary speculation ; and by the report of the 
Committee on Roads and Canals in 1825, and the bill ac- 
companying it, a provision was introduced, allowing the 


State or States creating the companies to purchase, at | 


pleasure, the stock of the United States in such compa- 
nies. 

Congress, it is believed, will never be disposed to act 
without the co-operation of the States, except in a na- 
tional work, in which the States or individuals, for want 


of interest or adequate resources, are unwilling to embark, | 


or, if commenced, are unable to continue and complete. 
Such cases, in the opinion of the committee, may be 
considered as of the first national class, and cannot be in- 
cluded under any specific system. 

The action of the Government in the first class will re- 
quire other direet appropriations, to be expended under 
the agency of the United States, or subscriptions for 
stock in private companies. In this class, also, it is obvi- 


ous, and by none denied, that no rule of equal distribu- | 


tion can be adopted. The localities of the country will 
require that much larger sums should be expended in 
some parts of the country than in others. As an illustra- 


It leaves Congress to decide in each | 


Without | 
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| tion of this, the Chesapeake and Delaware canal would 
| absorb the equal distribution to which the State of Dela- 
| ware would be entitled for perhaps a half century, while 

this State is fur less benefitted by the construction of the 
canal than many other sections of the Union. 

Fair and important considerations may, likewise, in- 
| duce more than a proportional expenditure of money in 
| certain divisions of the country. For instance: while 
| the erection of public works on the seaboard cheapens 
| importation, and diffuses a general benefit among consu- 
|mers, whether in the exterior or interior of the country, 
| it must be acknowledged that the expenditures on light- 
| houses, beacons, fortifications, &c. afford an additional 
| advantage to those sections of the nation wherein they 
| are erected, by the circulation of large sums, amounting, 
| in fact, to many millions, among the people of those dis- 

tricts. 
The new States do not enjoy corresponding advantages; 
jand any degree of equal benefit, in this respect, cannot 
| be effected, unless more than the representative propor- 
| tion of the funds of the Union be expended among them. 
| As internal improvements are the only objects of magini- 
| tude alike advantageous to the new States and to the 
Union, it is by acting on these alone that Congress can 
| equalize the publ’c benefits of the country. The new 
| States have no unsettled Jand to constitute a fund tor this 
| purpose, and the nett proceeds of the sale of public lands 
| will avail very little towards the execution of their lead- 
|ing roads. The rise and condition of the western States 
| have, in an eminent degree, augmented the power and 
| consequence of the Union. The citizens of these exten- 
| sive regions have purchased our wild lands, and convert- 
}ed them into useful farms. The intercourse between 
| them and the Atlantic States is daily increasing. For the 
mutual enjoyment of the internal commerce thence aris- 
| ing good roads and canals are indispensable. It is true, 
| the old States, with few exceptions, have prosecuted their 
own improvements to a great extent without federal aid ; 
but many of these States possessed funds derived from the 
sales of public lands, and other sources not attainable in 
|the West. It will be no more than an act of generous 
| and good feeling in the Atlantic States to aid their young- 
er sisters. A passage from the late message of the Go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania we admire for its public spirit and 
| truly American patriotism. Itis as follows: 

** Although extensively engaged in the construction of 
wotks of internal improvement within her own limits, and 
| at her own individual expense, Pennsylvania has uniform- 
| ly, with a magnanimity and a spirit of patriotism which 
| does her honour, advocated and maintained the constitu- 
| tional right of the General Government to aid in the con- 
| struction of works of internal improvements of a national 
| character, tending to bind, and to connect more closely 
| together, the remote parts of our widely extended terri- 
| tory ; to multiply the facilities of communication between 
| the different parts of the Union ; to diminish time and dis- 
| tance in the intercourse of its citizens with each other ; 
| to beget, by means of such intercourse, feelings of amity, 
| kindness, and friendship, instead of those sectional jea- 
| lousies, local prejudices, and unkind and uncharitable 
| prepossessions, which a want of free and friendly inter- 
| communication is always seen to produce ; and generally 
| to increase the comforts and promote the prosperity and 
| happiness of the people of the United States.” 
| Ifwe descend from this elevation, and confine ourselves 
|to the narrow, parsimonious pursuits of gain, no policy 
| more substantial could be devised. What roads or ca- 
| nals, except cross roads for neighboring purposes, can be 
| made in the west, which will not benefit the States on the 
Atlantic ? 

In what direction will they look for their sales and bar- 
}ter? It must certainly be towards the seas and manufac- 
‘turing districts. All their nativnal highways will be cal- 
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culated to meet the eastern improvements, namely, those 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 


and South Carolina, and Georgia. The Cumberland road, | 


the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the canals of James river, 
of Roanoke, and others, yet farther to the south, are all 
designed to conquer the mountains between these two 
great sections of our common country. 

In the secondary class of cases, Congress can appro- 
priate money to national objects with as judicious ar- 
rangements among the States as the true interest of the 
country will demand. 


the gradual improvement of the country, and appropriate 
so much per annum to be applied to national undertak- 
ings to be completed or towards the discharge of ex- 
penses incurred on national objects alzeady executed by 
the several States. Under such a provision, States which 


have led the way in improving the face of the country | 


can, in part, be reimbursed for their valuable exertions. 
No tribunal can be se competent to regulate these na- 


tional concerns as Congress ; they bring intelligence from | 


the various parts of the nation, and can impart to each 
other a knowledge of the course of trade, and of the 
bearings which particular improvements will have on 
each other, for the good of the whole. 

Internal improvements accommodate themselves to all 
the leading interests of the nation ; by their facilities the 


farmers will be enabled to produce more and sell cheap. | 


er; by them foreign imported articles will reach the con- 
sumers in the interior at reduced prices. But with none 
are they more intimately connected than with the manu- 
facturing interest, as they will cause a diminution of the 
expenses of transportation to and from their factories ; 
and, in time, will enable the proprietors to bear, without 
injury, a reduction in the tariff. Thus, while the duties 
on imports supply, in part, the means of internal im- 
provement, those improvements, good roads and naviga- 
ble canals, toa still greater extent, lessen the cost of 
those imports to the consumer, and, in enhancing the 
value of his produce, enlarge his means of comfort and 
enjoyment. 

The opponents to the immediate execution of internal 
improvements, speak, repeatedly, of judicious plans and 
systems, without disclosing their ideas upon any practi- 
cable scheme to supplant that which they condemn. ‘The 
sincerity of their motives is not questioned, although the 
tendencies of their scruples cause only procrastination, 
and leave us equally as unenlightened. What system 
have the States adopted to regulate improvements be- 
tween the different parts of their respective territories, 
better than that hitherto pursued by the United States ? 

The wisdom and experience of the legislative bodies 
constitute the tribunals which govern as the objects are 
presented. 7 : : 

It has also been urged that the project of national im- 
provements with the funds of the Union creates corrupt 
passions and excites vicious practices. If the mere alle- 
gation of corruption is to cheek the prosecution of inter- 
nal improvements, it will interpose a barrier against all 
public works ; for it is equally applicable, whether the 
improvements are to be completed by the States or by 
the Federal Government. The human heart will remain 
unchanged, and the raotives of influence can never be 
eradicated. 
hundred miles, the individuals interested in the route 
will be actuated by the same zeal, and practice the same 


They can, as in the bill of 1816, | 
for the gradual increase of the Navy, set apart a fund for | 


Ifa road is to be located for sixty or one | 


The fellowing passage in the President’s message early 
| attracted the attention of the committee : That * the ex. 
penditures heretofore made for internal improvements 
amount to upwards of five millions of dollars,” and that 
the estimated expense of works of which surveys have 
| been made, together with that of others projected and 
partially surveyed, amounts to more than “ ninety-six mil. 
lions of dollars.” The committee, apprehending some 
mistake on this head, directed their chairman to offer 
a resolution requesting the President to transmit to Con- 
gress a statement of the expenditures heretofore made fur 
internal improvements, specifying the several works, and 
| the expenditures of each ; also, a statement of the esti- 
mated expense of the works of internal improvement for 
| which surveys have been made; together with a like 
| statement of the estimated expense of other works pro- 
| jected and partially surveyed. 

| Incompliance with this request, the President trans. 
| mitteda report from the Secretaries of War and Trea- 
| Sury, from which it appears that the meaning of the Pre. 
sident comprehended objects which the committee, here- 
| tofore, had not included under the head of internal improve. 
| ments. Their idea was, that the term internal improve 
| ments did not embrace works affording facilities to foreign 
| commerce ; that the popular acceptation confined it to 
reads and canals in the interior of the country, and to the 
| clearing of rivers above tide water. 

It appears from the Treasury documents, that the item 
| of ** five millions of dollars and upwards,” for internal 
| improvements, embraces not only expenditures for roads 

and canals, but also the expenditures of the Government, 
| since its commencement, ** in buildng piers, improving and 
| preserving porte, bays, and harbors, and removing obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of rivers.”’ 

The latter objects, and others of a similar character, 
made up nearly one half of what is called ‘ expenii- 
tures for internal improvements.” 

In reference to the item of ninety-six millions of dol- 
lars and upwards, the communication, in answer to the 
call of the House, arranges the works into three distinct 
classes—works commenced by the General Gouvernment ; 
works not commenced, for which surveys and estimates 
have been made ; works projected and partially survey- 
ed ; the estimates for the last class being conjectural. 
The first class includes all the works commenced by the 
Gereral Government, and amounts only to three mil- 
lions seven hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, em- 
bracing altogether about fifty distinct works ; forty-three 
of which are building piers, improving bays and harbors, 
and removing obstructions to the entrance and navigation 
of rivers. The other works contained in this class are 
roads now under construction, all of which, except the 
Cumberland road, are in the termtory of Michigan. 

The estimated expense of the second class is near fifty 
millions. It embraces fifty-four works, of which thirty- 
seven are for the improvements of harbors, opening the 

| navigation of rivers, and the erection of piers and break- 
| waters. The other seventeen are surveys and estimates 
| of routes for roads and canals, 
| With reference to the remaining class, estimated also 

| at about fifty millions, it is made up of all the variety of 
| works embraced in the other two classes. It is conjec- 
' tural, and founded on no ascertained data. i 
The works executed or commenced for the benefit of 
| foreign commerce have emanated from the Committee on 
| Commerce. 

As to internal improvements proper, the PresiJent is 





means of gratifying their wishes, whether the improve- | 
ment is to be effected by a county, by a State, or by the | authorized by the act of the 30th April, 1824,to cause the 
United States. Whenever a State engages largely in| necessary surveys and estimates to be made, and most of 
public undertakings, motives of interest can, with equal | them have originated from this Executive source. There 
propriety, be ascribed to the members of the State Le-| are but few instances in which Congress would be ex- 
gistatures, as to the representatives of the same people in | pected to bear the whole estimated expense. Under the 
Congress. | head of the second class, the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
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nal is put down at an estimate of near twenty-two and a 
half millions of dollars. The eastern section of this canal, 
a space of one hundred and eighty-nine miles, between 
Washington and Cumberland, and more than half the 
length of the entire canal, computed separately at eight 
millions and a quarter of this sum, is now in progress 
under the direction of an incorporated company, with no 
other aid from Congress than the subscription of a single 
million of dollars, and with resources, acquired or anti- 
cipated, adequate to its completion w ithout further assist- 
ance from the General Government. 

Under the same head, a canal from Baltimore to the 
Potomac river is estimate a at nearly three millions of dol- 
lars; but the project is a bandoned: and, in lieu of it, a 
rail-road is projected, and contemplated to be made with 
private funds. 

When we consider that all the Works now in progress 
on the seaboard, and in the interior, only amount to three 
millions seven hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, 
no fears need be entertained of the caution which C ongTess 
will always observe in making appropriations of money. 

The committee consider the detailed communication 
from the President as very important; and lest any erro- 
neous impressions be made concerning it, they have 
deemed it proper to have it annexed to this report. 

As tothe ‘five millions of dollars and upwards,” ex- 
pended on internal improvements, the committee refer to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 20th 
Dec mber 1830, in co mpli: ance with a resolution of the 
House of R pee sentatives of the 26th of May, 1830, which |« 
is also appe nde d to this re port 

On the of the Maysville road, the Louisville 
canal, and the Washington and Frederick turnpike, the 
committee will barely remark, that the two latter, in their 
judgment, are clearly of national character. 
the seat of Gove 
and the 


” 


subject 


The one 
rnment with the whole Western 
‘ other is greatly interesting to nine or 
ten oe ‘The Maysville road lies in the heart of a fine 
( , and the tr avelling on i it is col tinusl, It is calcu- 
late a to 5 fa cilitate the trade of a rich portion of the Union 
with Pittsburg, hae and the towns and villages 
lying on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, onwards to New 
Orleans. 

It is represented ‘that the present of the road 
requires about thirty-six hours for the transportation of 
the mail from M: rvsville to Lexington, a distance of sixty- 
five miles, and that, too, on horseback, exposed to every 
incident oF weather. This state of things generally con- 
tinues about six or seven months during the ye ar, maki ing 
an avel of about thirty hours, or a little over two mile s 
per hour, for the transit of the great western mail; the 
tardy, and frequently impeded progress of which, the 
people of the West have long considered a national 
grievance.” <A good road, it is believed, would reduce 
the transit of the mail from Maysville to Lexington, from 
thirty to six hours, in all of the year; and 
create a saving in carrying the mail, nearly equi il to the 


interest of the money proposed to be subscribed by the 
United States. 
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This is but a limited view of this improvement. _ It is in 
a direct line, and designed as a link in the contemplated 
national road through the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, to the great southweste ‘'n mart in 


States abounding with iron ore, and the various produc- 


nat 
think 


trade. Inacase thus circumstanced, the committee 


were the appropriate judges. The 


exercised, in cases of expediency, 
n the last forty years. The committee 
those recently made, and confine 
ciple which the power contains. 
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the State of Louisiana, passing by many towns; traver rsing 
tions of the soil calculated for military defence and inter- 
ik that the eines ate representatives of the people 
but two or three times |annihilation of what has been alre 
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The presidential veto, considering the difficulty of ob- 
taining two-thirds, is nearly as absolute here as in Eng- 
land. No cause of alarm is here suggested, as either 
actually existing, or shortly to arise; still we may fall on 
evil times, when a vain and ambitious man, armed with his 
constitutional patronage, would seize on the example 
afforded by a popular President in days of political calm- 
ness. Should the people become familiarized with the 
exercise of this power, it would lessen respect for them- 
selves and their immediate representatives, and be a vir- 
tual change of the spirit of the constitution. It would 
enable a designing man, with but ordinary address, to 
ingratiate the favor of the people, even in opposition to 
ithei ir own representatives; and, as soon as the sacred spark 
of confidence in the c: apacity of the people for legislation, 
through their represents atives, shall be dimmed or extin- 
guished, the ny indeed, fears for the liberties of the country 
sho uld be seriously entertained. T his, ofall other powers 
delegated by the constitution, ought to be most cautiously 
exercised. 

In similar views on this subject, the committee have 
been preceded in the re port to the House of Representa- 
tives on President Monroe’s message of 1817, which grew 
out of a difference of opinion between the Legislature and 
the Executive on the constitutional powers of Congress. 
Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, as chairman of the committee, 
made a report, in which the following passage occurs in 
relation to this contested power: 

**Involving, as it is sup] vosed, a great constitutional 
question on the one hand, and intimately connected on the 
other with the improvement, the prosperity, the union, 
and the happiness of the United States, it presents the 
fairest claims to candid and diligent investigation. Nor is 
it without additional interest from the division of opinion 
to which it has heretofore given rise between the Execu- 
tive and Legislative branches of the Government; a differ- 
ence which, in the indulgence of the rights of free opin- 
ion, will be still found to exist between the sentiments 
promulgated in the message of the President, and those 
which will be advanced by your committee in this report; 
nor do they conceive that the expression in the message 
of the President, of an opinion unfavorable to the consti- 
tutional powers of the General Government, should be 
permitted to have any influence on the disposition of Con- 
gress to legislate on this interesting subject. For, if the 
constitutional majority of the two Houses should differ 
with the Executive Department, the opinion of the latter, 
however respectable, must yield to such an expression of 
their will. On the other hand, if, from deferen an 
opinion pr omulgate “di nan E xe cutive communic atic t , Con- 
gress should refrain from entering upon the consi ider ation 
of a question involving constitutional doctrine, it might 
happen that the opinion of the President would prevent 
the enaction of a law, even though there should be the 
constitutional majority of two-thirds of both Houses in its 
favor. Thus, by the introduction of such a practice, the 
|presidential veto would acquire a force unknown to the 
constitution, and the Legislative body would be shorn of 
its powers, from a want of confidence in its strength, or 
from indisposition to exert it. Whilst your committee are 
perfectly aware that nothing like this is contemplated by 
the Executive branch of the Government, they presume 
the House of Representatives will scru pulo usly avoid a 
course which may be construed into a dereliction of their 
privileges.” 

In reviewing the ground « which h 
the committee cannot ei ‘the ‘*wrongs of past,” 
or **the evils to be arrested.” Who, among most 
lunfriendly to national improvements, could rejoice in the 
ady a compl shed? The 
rland road, admitting its great expense, growing 
want of experience in the uction of such 
at the time, en of inestimable benefit 
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country. Who would wish its advantages destroyed, and | 
the dilapidation of the dwellings and flourishing villages 
to which it has given rise? Who would desire ignorance 
of the topography of many importants parts of the Union, 
in preference to the accurate knowledge of which we are 
now in possession? To whom would it give pleasure to 
behold the impediments in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
replaced? Would any patriot resist the efforts of the na- 
tion in the assistance given to effect a communication over 
the Alleghany, from the Chesapeake to the Ohio, which 
General Washington had so much at heart, and to which, 
in his opening message of 1823, President Monroe invited 
the attention of Congress? And, lastly, could any citizen 
desire the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, and the Dismal 
Swamp canal, to be monumental ruins of the enterprise 
of their countrymen? 

The committee do not propose to meddle with ‘the 
discharge of the public debt,” as now provided for by ex- 
isting laws. But, even supposing an interference, should 
its trivial amount retard the rising prosperity of the coun- 
try’? If we desire to be an example to the other nations 
of the earth, let us not fold our arms. It is the employ- 
ment of the mind, and the activity of the body, that be- 
stow true glory on a nation. We can perform no action 
more beneficial to ourselves and posterity, or afford no 
precedent of more valuable instruction to others, than to 
improve the natural advantages of a country which the 
beneficence of Providence has given us to dwell upon, and 
which is surpassed by none within the compass of the globe. 

When can we expect a more favorable opportunity to 
pursue this great and good cause ona scale intrinsically 
worthy of its importance, and of the extensive resources 
of this powerful nation? If station gives influence to indi- 
vidual opinions, the committee are fortified with those of 
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the President's two predecessors, who agreed in sentiment 
that the time had arrived to prosecute national improve- 
ments with the funds of the Union. Mr. Monroe used these 
emphatic words when the public debt was more than 
double its present amount: ‘It is of the highest importance 
that the question should be settled. If the right exists, it 
ought forthwith to be exercised.” 


The committee will trouble the House with only a few 
additional remarks. 


A change of public sentiment by the great body of the 
people is intimated, and made, in part, the foundation of 
future action. The people, ever watchful of the true in- 
terest of the country, embarked early in this cause and 
persevered in a manner the most remarkable and prai 
worthy. Although checked by the vetos of two Presi- 
dents, and not cheered heartily by the countenance of 
any, they never abandoned the pursuit of this important 
object; and, at the commencement of the present admin 
istration, after the severest contest the country had eve: 
witnessed, the representatives of the people, coming fresh 
from among them, and acquainted with their feelings and 
wishes, manifested again their unrelaxed zeal in favor oi 
promoting their country’s prosperity by national improv: 
ments. If there is any change of public opinion, it is im- 
portant that it should be known. No citizen reveres th 
voice of this tribunal more than our Chief Magistrate, and 
none can give more accurate information on the subject 
than the immediate representatives of the people. ‘The 
committee, therefore, offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is expedient that the General Gover: 
ment should continue to prosecute internal improvement 
by direct appropriations of money, or by subscriptions fo: 
stock in companies incorporated in the respective Stat 
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Treasury Department, December 15, 1830. 


obedience to the ** Act supplementary to the act to esta 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


The Hon. the Presipent of the Senate U. S. 


S. D. INGHAM, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


REPORT ON THE FINANCES. 


In obedience to the directions of the ** Act suvnl 
af 


lementary to the act to establish the Treasury Department,” t! 


Secretary of the Treasury respectfully submits the following report. 


1. OF THE PUBLIC 


The receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, during the year 1828, were 


REVENUE 


AND EXPENDITURES. 
é $24,763,629 


The expenditures for the same year, including payments on account of the public debt, and in- 


cluding $790,069 40 for awards under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, were 


The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1829, was 


The receipts from all sources during the year 1829, were 

Viz: Customs 
Lands 
Dividends on bank stock 
Incidental receipts 


Making, with the balance, an aggregate of 
The expenditures for the same year, were 


Viz: 
awards under the first article of the treaty of Ghent 


Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, pensions, 


arming the militia, and internal improvements 


Naval service, including the gradual improvement of the Navy 


Public debt . * ‘ 


Leaving a balanc 


Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, including 


e inthe Treasury on the Ist of Januar 


‘ 25,459,479 


$5,972,435 81 
24,827,627 


$22,681,965 91 
1,517,175 13 
490,000 00 
138,486 34 


30,800,063 
25,044,358 


$9,033 38 for 


: ‘ 3,101,514 87 


99 


6,250,230 2% 
3,308,745 47 


2,383,867 78 


V 1830, of 
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The receipts into the Treasury during the first three quarters of the present year, 











are estimated at - - - - - - - - - 19,136,018 79 
Viz: 
Customs - - - - - - - - 17,268,122 74 
Lands - - - - - - - - 1,293,719 27 
Bank dividends : . : - : ° “ 490,000 00 
Miscellaneous - F : é EL - of 84,176 78 
The receipts for the fourth quarter are estimated at - - - - 5,025,000 00 
Making the total estimated receipts of the year : ° - . - ° . 24,161,018 79 
And, with the balance on the 1st of January, 1830, forming an aggregate of : . - 29,916,723 58 
The expenditures for the first three quarters of the present year are estimated 
at - : . . . : : : : - 20,780,936 84 
Viz: 


Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous” - - - 2,460,872 48 
Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, 


arming the militia, and internal improvements — - : - 5,728,976 52 
Naval establishment, including the gradual improvement of th« 

navy . ° - - - - - - 2,651,457 75 
Public debt - - . - . - - 9,959,630 09 


The expenditures for the fourth quarter, including $1,415,000 on account of the 
public debt, are estimated, on data furnished by the respective Departments, at 4,316,004 98 


Making the total estimated expenditures of the year - - - - - - 25,096,941 82 
And leaying in the Treasury on the 1st of January, 1831, an estimated balance of ° - 4,819,781 76 


which, however, includes the funds, estimated at $1,400,000, heretofore reported by this Department as not effective. 
The appropriations remaining unsatisfied at the close of the year are estimated at $5,256,566 32; but, of this 
amount, it is estimated by the proper Departments, 

i. That the sum of $3,740,552 96, only, will be required for the objects for which they were appropriated; 

2. That the sum of $1,575,154 77 will not be required, and may, therefore, be considered as an excess of appro- 
priation, and is intended to be applied, without being reappropriated, in aid of the service of the year 1831, 
as will more fully appear when the estimates of the appropriations for that year are presented; : 

That the sum of $140,858 59 will be carried to the surplus fund at the close of the year, either because the ob- 
jects for which it was appropriated are completed, or because these moneys will not be required for, or will 
be no longer applicable to them. 


, 


2. OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


rhe total amount of the public debt of the United States, on the Ist of January, 1830, was - $48,565,406 50 
Viz: 

1. Funded debt - - - - . - . - 48,522,869 93 
Consisting of— 

Six per cent. stock - - - - . - - 6,440,556 17 

Five per cent. stocks, including the $7,000,000 subscribed to the 

Bank of the United States : - : - - 12,792,000 20 

Four and a half per cent. stock - : - - - 15,994,064 11 

rhree per cent. stocks - - - - - - 13,296,249 45 

2. Unfunded debt - - - - - - - - - 42,536 57 


Consisting of— 
Registered debt, being claims registered prior to the year 1798, for 








services and supplies during the Revolutionary war - - 28,921 48 
Treasury notes outstanding - - - - - . 8,010 00 
Mississippi stock outstanding - - - : - 5,605 09 
rhe payments made, and to be made, 01 account of the public debt, for the year 
1830, are estimated at - - - - - - - - 11,354,630 09 
Of this sum there will have been paid for interest - - . - - 1,912,415 27 
Making the reduction in the principal - - - - - - - - 9,442,214 82 
Viz: Six per cents. - - - . ° “ - . - 6,440,556 17 
Five per cents. subscribed to the Bank of the United States - : - 3,000,000 00 
Registered debt - - - : - - - . 225 65 
Treasury notes . - - - : - - - 833 00 
Mississippi stock - - - - - - - - 600 00 


And leaving the total debt on the 1st of January, 1831 - - - 
Viz: Funded debt. - - . - - - - 39,082,461 88 
Unfunded debt ‘ - . - 40,729 80 


: - $9,123,191 68 
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Of the sum applied‘ to the public debt in the year 18. 30, | these circumstances upon the revenue will be, in some ci 
$10,000,000 were the amount of the appropriation for the gree, counteracted by the increased capacity of the coun 
year, under the second section of the Sinking Fund act of| try for consumption, as evinced by the a amount 
1817; and the remaining $1,354,630 09, taken from sur- | of domestic exports, the general prosperity of mercantik 
plus moneys in the Treasury, were, with the pepronene | busine 88, and the favorable state of exchange with foreign 
of the President, placed at the disposal of the Commis-| countries; to which may be added the opening of the trad¢ 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, and applied under the first| with the British colonies in the West Indies, and on th 
section of the act of 24th May last. | North American continent. 

The five per cent. stock subscribed to the bank being] The revenue arising from the sales of public lands will 
at all times subject to redemption, and the high market} be improved by the same general causes which tend t 
price of other stocks not offering any inducement to pur-| improve that from the customs. 
chase, the discretionary authority given tothe Commission-| From a view of all those facts and considerations, th 
ers of the Sinking Fund, by the second section of the act | receipts for the year 1831 are estimated at $23,340,000, 
last referred to, has not been exercised; and, from the| viz: 


large amount of debt that is redeemable in the year 1831, Cc ustoms, - - - . - $21,000,000 01 

and within the first two days of 1832, it is not probable | Lands, - - - - - 1,700,000 00 

that it will be necessary to resort to it in the year 1831. | Bank dividends, - - - - 490,000 00 
The debt which will remain unpaid on the Ist of Janu-! Incidental receipts, including arrears of 


ary, 1831, will be redeemable as follows: | 
At the pleasure of the Go- 
yernment, . - - $13,296,397 57 of 3 per cents. $25,340,000 00 


internal duties, direct tax,and canal tolls, 150,000 00 





_—. 





And - - = 4,000,000 0 a 350 Gon 
amy ,000,000 00 suberition ° T he expenditures for 1831 are estimated at $23,228,065 86, 
t ser 1 0 
3s c ) ; J . . . 7 . . . 
. a = .. Bank of U. Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscel- 
After six months’ notice, - 1,539,336 16 of 44 pe toned Sideatis 4 - $2.585.152 6 
After 31st Dec. 1831, - 5,000,000 00 of 44 do. ee nd ee 
After 1st January, 1832, - 5,000,000 00 of 44 do Military service, including fortifications, 
cae ae Se ae — rdnance, Indian affairs, pensions, arm- 
And - = + 999,999 13 of 5 do 1 ae eee ae ee 
After 31st Dec. 1832 "36.704 77 of 5 do. ing the militia, and internal improve- 
d or OAs Cc. I< - ‘ {fo Go. ‘ 
And - See 2,29 27,363 97 of 44 do. erenemene te Sire tes ne 5 __* 6,789,317 89 
AR Ms 31st Dec. 1833 y oae * 63 98 of 44 lo | Naval service, including the gradual im- 
4 er o1S oC. LOD, - 2,227.3 1 SOO ao. | = ‘ r eee BS * 3 , 
After Ist January, 1835, - 4,735,296 30 of 5 do. nes onstees 0 
, ee . | Public debt, - - - . 10, 000, 000 00 
As the means for the Bi ip of those portions of | pee 
the public debt which are redeemable at the commence- | $23,228,065 86 
ment of any year are to be provided at the close of the | E ’ j i eC - ——_ 
previous year, and are actually drawn from the Treasury | , I" the estimate of expenditures for 1831, are includ 
at that time, such stocks may be considered, for the pur- $1,375,154 77 of the appropriations for 1830, which w er 
poses of this report, as redeemable in the previous year. | "Ot required for the service of that year; and are applical, 


= | for the service of 1831, without being re-appropriated, viz 
J. OF THE ESTIMATES OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE, AND EX-/ civil], foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, $40,833 18 
PEN DITURES FOR THE YEAR 1851. | military, $815,921 10: and naval, $518,400 49. 

The amount of imports into the United States for the| In respect to the duties on imports and tonnage, th 
year ending on the 30th of September, 1830, is estimated | estimate above presented will not apply for the succeed 
at $68,500,000, and the amount of e xports at $73,800,000; |ing year; for, when the reduction made at the last session 
of which $59,400,000 were domestic, and $1 4,400,000 shall have gone into full effect, the revenue will, accordin 
foreign products. to the average of the last four years, viz. from 1826 to 

The amount of custom-house bonds in suit, on the 30th | 1829, inclusive, be diminished $3,664,435. 

September last, was $6,865,420; which sum includes alt} The proceeds of the sales of public lands will probab! 

that remain in suit since the establishment of the Govern-| be somewhat increased; but the amount of these sales wil! 
ment, and exceeds, by $273,706, the amount in suit on the | be limited by the ability of those who purehase lands for 
corresponding day of the last year. their own cultivation, adventurous speculation havi 

The amount cf duties on imports and tonnage, which | ceased with the credit system. This source of revenu 
accrued in the first three quarters of the year 1830, is es-| therefore, except so far as it may be affected by futur: 
timated at $20,570,000, and in the fourth quarter at legislation, may be relied upon hereafter to sustain the 
$5,610,000. estimate made for 1831. 

The amount of debentures issued during the first three| The reduction in the receipts from the customs will b: 
quarters of the year 1830 is estimated at $3,331,895; and| partially made up by an increased importation of the arti 
the amount outstanding on the 30th September last, and/cles on which the duties have been reduced, at least so far 
chargeable upon the year 1831, at $1,411,801. as the consumption of them may have been hitherto re- 

It is estimated that the accruing duty on coffee and | strained by the amount of the duty; but the onepon mm 
cocoa imported in 1830, and remaining in store on the Ist |the rates of dutyeis so great, that no increase in the con- 
of January, 1 1831, will be reduced about $500,000, by the |sumption can be looked for so extensive as to make up any 
operation of the acts of the last session, re deci ing the du-| considerable portion of the deficiency; and, although th 
ties on those articles; and that the duties onc offee, cocoa, |income and expendi ture of the community may continu 
salt, and molasses, accruing in 1831, and pay able w ithin |to bear the same relation to each other as heretofore, the 
that year, will, upon a like consumption to that of 1829, | amount of the duty saved to the consumer, instead of being 
be further diminished by those acts about $600,000, T he |: applied wholly to the purchase of an increased quantity of 
repeal of the duties on tonn: age, which will t: ake effect on | those articles, will be distributed upon all the articles of 
the 1st of April next, will further reduce the revenue of|consumption, domestic and foreig gn, dutiable and free. 
the next year about $75,000. The subse qu nt reduction; In looking forward to the probable changes in the fis 
of the duties on tea, coffee, and salt, on the Ist of January, | operations of the Government, when the public debt shal 
1832, will probab sly lessen the usu: al importation of those |be completely extinguished, it is worthy of observatic 
articles for the demand of 1831. But the influence of/that, with the exception of a single year, (1828,) the: 
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has been a gradual sae tion of imports since the year 
1825, and a continued reduction in the exports of foreign 
merchandise during the same period. These facts suggest 
various considerations, to be taken into view in estimating 
the future revenues of the Government; they also show, 
among other matters worthy of notice, that the navigating 
interest employed in foreign commerce, and particularly 
in the carrying trade, must have suffe red a material de- 
pression. That portion of the carrying trade which is un- 
fettered by navigation laws will necessarily fall into the 
hands of those who can navigate cheapest; and this falling 
off gives reason to apprehend that the supe riority, hereto- 
fore claimed for American skill and economy in this pursuit, 
is yielding to more fortunate rivalry, and suggests the ex- 
pedie ney of considering how far that interest may, without 
injury to others, be relieved from its depression. 

The annexed paper, marked M, exhibits a detailed} 
statement of the quantity and value of imports and ex- 
ports liable to specific duties, and the value of those pay -| 
ing ad valorem duties, and of those free of duty, from the 
year 1821 to 1829 inclusive; and will furnish the means| 
of ascertaining the increase or decrease of each branch of| 





. 


average value, some le gislative provision will be necessary 
to afford the proper relief. It may also be expe dient 
to except some articles from the operation of the clause 
before referred to. Laces, in particular, are represented to 
be almost necessarily imported of different qualities in the 
same package; and some permanent inconvenience will be 
incurred to the trade in these articles, if the importer is 
obliged to have them assorted. It is also desirable that 
the character of the package for each description of goods 
required to be appraised upon the average of the best 
article, should be defined by law. The Department has 
endeavored to obviate some of the inconveniences arising 
from the change, and at the same time to secure the ob- 
jects of the act, by allowing the parcels of such goods 
which were put up separately, and designated as packages 
on the invoice, — enclosed in one general package, 
to be regarded as packages for appraisement within the 
meaning of the law. But the constant efforts to abuse 
this regulation on the part of some of those for whose 
benefit it was adopted, and the intrinsic difficulty of fix- 
ing, without specific legislation, any positive limit to the 
extent of the parcel to be deemed a package, will proba- 


import and export trade, and the probable effect of any | bly render it necessary, should no alteration of the law 


proposed change, as well upon the revenue as upon the| 
various interests with which they 
Should it be contemplated by Congress to make any 
further reduction of the revenues pre paratory to the pe- 
riod of the final extinguishment of the public debt, it is} 
reapectiulls sugge sted, that, in order to avoid impairing 


the necessary Means for the ordinary expenditures of the} modifications suggested, mercantile ingenui 


Government, or encroaching upon the sinking fund, it} 
will be proper that such reduction should take 
a period sufficie ntly remote for the payment of the entire 
debt, as the reduction made at the last session will barely 


leave sufficient revenue for those objects during the en-| 


suing four years. But there are some articles on which 
the duty may be reduced without injury to the revenue, 

and with adv antage to other interests. The most str iking 

example of this nature will be found in the duty laid on 
spices. If the imports and exports of these articles, 
known to b 
the United States, be compared, it = be seen that, 
during the seven years preceding 1828, the nominal ex- 
ports have excecde lin value the nomin: real j imports by the 
sum of $168,155. Whether the con sumption has ‘been 
supplied by fraudulent importations, or whether deben- 
tures have been paid on fraudulent exportations, the fact 
is conclusive evidence that nothing can be lost by impos- 
ing a lower duty on those articles. 
the last two years exhibits a more favorable result; but 
the diffe 
tion: and where such extensive frauds have been so suc- 
cessfully practis ied, it is scarcely to be hoped that any 

degree of vigilance ue ient to prevent them can be per- 
manently maintained u r the same temptation. 

Th bP ntion of C eomtets is respectfully invited to the 
operation ofa ve of the Sd section of the act, entitled 
‘* An act for the more effectual 
on imports,” passed ee May, 1830. 
pn scribed for appraising certain 


rence is still much less than the actual cousump- 


The rule therein 
goods in packages, by 


} 


effect at | ¢ 


extensively consumed, but not produced, in | 


The comparison for | 


be made, to rescind the order, and to recogni se no other 


r are connected. |p ickage than the entire quantity put up in one exterior 
| box or enve lope. 


The general operation of the clause is 
found, however, to be beneficial: it faci mentee despatch 
and uniior mity in the appraise ment of goods, as well as 
| preve nts frauds on the revenue; and, with the aid of the 
y will, no 
doul t, find means, by conforming the packages to the 

i cia of the law, to avoid its inconveniences. 

Efforts have been made to give greater efficiency to 
ithe revenue cutter service; but it has become manifest 
that the compensation allowed by law to the officers is 
inadequate. ‘The office of third lieutenant may, without 
jinjury to the service, be abolished; and, if an equivalent 
of the compensation now allowed to that officer, were 
divided between the other officers, and some addition 
| made to the compensation of the warrant officers, to whom 
important trusts are confided, the service would be essen- 
tially improved, with but li’ ‘e increase of expense. 

The regulations adopted for carrying — more com- 
plete effect the laws in relation tothe revenue arising from 
customs, will be hereafter ex mmui rics esa’ in obedience to 
ithe directions of the 10th section of the act in alteration 
of the several acts imposing duties on imports, passed 19th 
| May, 1828. ‘There is reason to believe that material be 
nefit has already been derived from them, and that the 
measures adopted will improve in their effect with the in- 
{creased experience of the officers. 

The reduction of the duty on salt, made at the last ses- 
|sion, which will take place on the 1st of January, 1831, 
jund Ist January, 1832, respectively, would seem to ren- 
der it proper to make a corresponding reduction in the 
drawback allowed on the exportation of pickled fish, which 
is fixed by the act of 29th July, 1813, at twenty cents per 








collection of the duties} barrel, that being at | the time the duty charged on one 


| bushel of salt. Unless the law allowing the drawback 
shall be previously modified, the ex] orter will begin to 


idopting the value of dhe best article in cach package as| receive, after the Ist of January next, a greater amount 





n average for the whole, went into effect on the Ist of} 
October last. The notice was too short to allow of new 


: 
of drawback than the duty pre viously paid on the salt. 
It is of great importance, as well to the revenue as to 
s 1 ’ 


orders being given in all cases; and some embarrassment | all the interests involved in the importation of foreign mer- 














has arisen in the appraisement of such articles as had, for | chandise, that the action of the custo es should se- 
the convenience of trade, and without any intent to de-|cure, as nearly as possible, a uniform pay t of duty 
fraud the revenue, been usually put up in mixed pack-]upon the proper value of imports, as contemplated by 
ag In antici pati on of this difficulty, directions were} law; but there are insup ral »le difficulties opposed to the 
given to the Collectors to : scertain, until the 1st of Janua- accomplishment of this object, under the present system 
ry next, the difference, in each case, between the amount] of impost duties, to which ‘th Secretary of the Treasury 
of duty imposed according to this mode, and that which} would respectfully invite the serious attention of Congress. 
would have accrued according to the customary mode; The valuation on which the ad valorem duties are now 


but, as the bonds liave been taken for th 


duties on the 


laid, 3 ascertained from the true or current value of tl 
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goods in the market of the foreign country in which they 
were manufactured or produced, with the addition of cer- 
tain charges, and ten or twenty per cent., as the case may 
be, when imported from this or the other side of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The aggregate of these items on which 
the duties are laid is presumed to be the value of the 
goods when offered for sale in the United States market; 
but such is rarely the fact. It is not possible for the offi- 
cers, even at any one custom-house, to ascertain the current 
value in the foreign market with such precision as will 
render it an item of uniform ratio to that of the current 
value in the United States; and, whatever approach might 
be made to this point by one set of officers, aided by long 
experience and superior skill, it is not to be expected that 
the officers of nearly one hundred separate custom-house 
establishments can be so well informed of the value of 
goods at all the places of exportation, or so equally qualified 
by ability and disposition for the performance of this diffi- 
cult duty, as to secure any reasonable degree of uniformity 
in the imposition of the customs at all the places of impor- 
tation. These difficulties, added to the general repug- 
nance of the officers to be drawn into collision with the 
importers, will always render the invoice prices of mer- 
chandise the chief standard of current value in the foreign 
market; and corrections will only be made in cases of pal- 
pable error. This defective operation is the highest per- 
fection which the present system appears to be capable of; 
but there are other important objections to it, which are 
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the market for that article, to the entire exclusion of thos 
who have less favorable opportunities for purchasing, o; 
will not resort to unfair means in preparing their invoices 
The necessary effect of the system is, therefore, to throy 
an extensive branch of the importing business into the 
hands of foreign merchants, who can always lay in their 
goods on better terms than American houses having 1 
connexion abroad, and into the hands of those who, whe. 
ther foreign or American, are the least scrupulous of th; 
means of gain. Under ordinary circumstances, the advan. 
tage which the American merchant has in selling is equiva 
lent to that which the foreigner has in purchasing; but 
cannot also compete with a different rate of duty. Such 
a system, therefore, must either corrupt the Americar 
merchant, or expel him from all those branches of busi- 
ness in which these operations can be carried on with suc 
cess. It is believed that an effectual remedy for this ; 
rious and growing evil, is to adopt the current value of a! 
goods (subject to ad valorem duty) in the United States 
as the true dutiable value-—disregarding, of course, th 
cost in the foreign market, and excluding all charges a 
additions. Such a change, though important in its co 
sequences, will not vary the principle on which impos! 
duties are now presumed to be laid, and is in conformity 
with that which has long been practised in the most con 
mercial nation of Europe. According to this plan, instead 
of resorting to vague and arbitrary rules to ascertain 1! 
value of goods in the United States, this object may ! 


worthy of great consideration. All impost duties are in-| attained by direct means. Ordinary experience, skill, and 


tended to be paid by the consumer. The present plan 
frequently obliges the importer to pay them, and proba- 
bly as often compels the consumer to pay more than the 
proper charge upon his consumption. When goods are 
bought at high prices in the foreign market, and brought 
into a depressed market at home, the duty may greatly 
exceed the advance which the importer is able to sell for; 
in which event, a part or the whole of it falls on the im- 
porter: but if the goods are bought at prices below the 
usual current value, and brought into a market where the 
demand is brisk, the consumer pays not only the duty, but 
nearly as great a price for the goods as if the duty were 
laid on their true value at the place of importation. In 
the first case, the operation may prove ruinous to the im- 
porter; and, in the last, he receives in his profits a portion 
of what ought to accrue to the Government. By these 
operations, manifest injury is often done either to the Go- 
vernment, the consumer, or the importer; the uncertainty 
and hazard of commercial enterprise are increased; and, 
whatever failures ensue, the Government will generally 
incur a considerable portion of the loss. ’ 

As long as the current value, or rather the invoice price 
of goods in the foreign market, is made the basis on which 
duties are laid, peculiar advantages will be given to those 
who have the best opportunities of purchasing or making 
up invoices at rates below the current value. The pur- 
chaser who lays in his goods low not enly derives a profit 
directly from this circumstance, but from the difference 
in the amount of duty paid on them at the custom-house. 


For instance, a difference of ten per cent. in the cost of 
an article paying a duty of fifty per cent. gives an advan-| 


tage of fifteen per cent. to an importer who can purchase 
his goods at ten per cent. lower than another. This ad- 
vantage is greatly increased under the operation of the 
classification of woollen cloths. These are now neces- 
sarily imported at prices near the minimum points; and 
those who can manage, either by making better pur- 
chases, or by disguising the current value in the invoice, 
to introduce cloths under a class of duty below that to 
which they belong, derive a much greater advantage than 


above stated. The cloths so transferred on the scale of 


duties may pay in one case forty-five cents per yard, in- 
stead of one dollar twelve anda half cents; and such im- 


porters may monopolise the supply of an extensive part of 


lattention on the part of the proper officers, will enab! 
them to determine, with all necessary accuracy, the cu! 
rent value in their own vicinity; and the mass of informa. 
| tion which might readily be collected to correct error, 
lany should be made by them, could not fail to secure a 
| just and equal appraisement. ‘This being accomplished, 
|the Government will receive the whole duty paid by th: 
consumer, and no more; the price of goods will be mo: 

| steady; merchants will be exposed to less hazard; and th 
opportunity of fair competition between the American 1 
foreign merchant, so far as it can be effected by the act 

| of the Government, will be restored to that equality wh 
\a liberal policy cannot deny to foreigners, and which a 
| wise Government will always desire to secure to its ow 
citizens. 

An additional reason for the proposed change may | 
found in the difference between the relative values of gol 
land silver, as established by different iations, and the lia 
|bility to error in estimating by law the value of forcig 
moneys of account in those of the United States. T 
may be illustrated by referring to the money relations 
the United States with Great Britain and with Portugal 
oe English pound sterling is fixed by law at four dollars 
and forty-four cents, United States money, while it is wort 
about four dollars and eighty cents; hence, the import 
of goods invoiced in sterling money pays a duty on se\ 
and a half per cent. less than they have actually cost. T! 
millrea of Portugal is established: by law at one hundred 
and twenty-four cents: its actual value in United Stat 
|money is 111,222, cents, consequently, the importer of 
goods from Portugal pays duty on about eleven and a halt 
| per cent. more than their actual cost; which makes tli 
| difference between the valuation on which duties are im 
posed at the custom-house, on goods imported from Eng- 
land and Portugal, about nineteen per cent. in favor of th 
limportations from the former. ‘These discrepancies, 4% 
well as all those which arise from the occasional introduc- 
|tion of paper and other currencies in foreign countries, 
| whose proportional value to gold or silver cannot be ac- 
| curately ascertained, will be avoided by adopting the valu 
|of the goods in the United States market as the basis for 
charging duties. This effect of the monetary system 
jshould of course be taken into consideration in fixing the 
{amount of duty in conformity with the proposed change 
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It cannot be doubted thai at a rate of duty ced in this jects to which their attention was called; 
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, Or form somewhat lower than the present, exclusive of the | the sub-reports of the committees, upon which “the general 


I have the honor to be, &c. 

MONTFORT STOKES, of N 
President of the Board. 
erelary of War. 


The Hon. Joun H. Eatos, S 





Unirep Staves’ MILITARY Asm 
West Point, June, 1830. 
Honored by an invitation to visit the United States’ Mi- 
litary Academy at West Point t, we have 
weeks industriou sly occupied in the arduous, important, 
and delightful task assigned to our care. You requested 


continued some 


ces allowance for the difference in the money, would not only | report was founded. 
rOW produce e more revenue, but give more stable and substantial 
the security to the interests of manufactures and commerce. 
heir The ‘only objections to this change which appear to have 
4 weight, are, first, the difficulty of making so minute an 
yhe. appraisement as w ould be necessary of all the articles of 
the importation, without a consider able increase of custom- 
Vane house officers; and, secondly, of making the appraise- 
liva ment uniform at all the ports. The first may, it is be- 
the | lieved, be obviated by arranging the goods into classes ac- 
uch cording to value, in such manner as to render the apprai ise- 
ica ment not more laborious than at present. These being so 
Us adjusted as not materially to vary the rate of duty betwe een 


contiguous classes, and yet sufficiently distinct to enable 
ss the appraisers to assign each article, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, to its proper class, aided by an invoice of the goods 
at their value in the United States, to be furnished on oath 
t] by the importer, would secure all the facilities desired for 
Q expedition and accuracy in the appraisement, with but lit- 
col tle addition to the number of officers or the expenses of 
the custom-house. The second objection applies to the 
\ present system with more force than to that proposed; but] ¢ 
; this difficulty may be removed by establishing a regular 
stead intercommunication and transmission of prices current and 
4 samples between the custom-houses, which could not fail | 
) prevent abuses, and secure a more uniform apprais 
and ment than when the valuation is based on prices in the fo- 
al mn market, inasmuch aS it will be easier to ascertain the 
cur current prices at the principal marts of commerce in the 
United States than in those of foreign countries. 
yr, if In recommending these important modifications in the 
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‘I now presented to the consideration of Congress. To afford 
1, time for mature deliberation, and for c ollecting all the in- 
ca formation that may be if their adoption should 
Te be determined on, toa indi vidual interests with 
| i those of the Governme 
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West Pornt, June 24, 1850. 
Sir he Board of Visiters to the Military Academy 
West Point, having completed their examinations, 
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impost system, as well as those suggested in the last annual] e nterp prise which pervades our country. 
report, it may be proy per to remark, that it is deemed by] nish scic nee for exploring 
sirable te » make frequent changes mount: ins 
in measures of public policy y which affect so extensively nor is it upon inert matter alone that it ought to extend a 
and that proceedings vivi iyi ng in 
}} cted to a careful scrutiny, | the discor 





to change, it rope’ mje = than 


inity will be propitious for a general review of 


of 
I here- 
with transmit their general report, upon the various sub-| the answ« 


us to be full and free in our inve stigation of every depart- 
ment; we have literally obeyed that injunction, and now 
come respectfully to present the result of our labors, not 
in a strain of formal appl: use, but in candidly discussing, 
on their separate merits, a few of the leading topics which 
have presented themselves. 

Whoever has closely viewed thi institution, must 
feel a pride in its existence ane prosperity; and we trust 
it isreserved for your hands, by afew judici ousalterations, 

o model into pé¢ rfection this cradle of future warriors and 
statesmen. 

The true v: ilue of any institution can be appr ciated, 
only by comparing it w ith the results which it was intended 
to produce; we consider, then, that this eXx- 
pected to furnish to the ag my a supply of efficient officers; 
to the militia, an intermix ‘ture of well trained ¢ itizens, 
qualified on emergency to discipline ths at last and best arm 
of republics; to inte nal improvement, a corps of engineers, 

capable of giving wholesome direction to the spirit of 
It ought to fur- 

the hidden treasures of our 
and ameliorating the agriculture of our valleys; 


s noble 


academy is 


> 


fluence. Inheriting from our varied ancestry 
lant characteristics of every people on the globe 
it ae remains to form a specific and all-pervading chs srac- 
ter for the American nation; nor do we cive any surer 
method of st arene r upon tl 1e yet glowin ig WaX & more 
by g mto every d rict young 
men, emphati sally the children of our countr ” tae th 
the manly exercise of and imbue at ith the 
of science and literature; instructed in the principles 
and action of our political system, and the living exemplar 
from which sound education may rear the social edifice. 

These preliminaries being adjusted in the vestibule, per- 
mit us to conduct you into the interior of the Academy, 
where we have attended the examinations with assiduous 
diligence. 

It would stretch this report to jnord linate 
we to detail the multifarious points examined: 
be found on the programme of the 
to say that, on all branches, the 
thorough, evinced a fundamental 
subject, and proved that the judgm 
been cultivated, rather than 
extended. 

The art of war is, 
attention. It nate urally div 
neering, artillery, and tactics. 
is explained on n athematical principles 
or de rence, in works or in the field.’ 
permament or temporary fortific 
with thei ir various uses and positions; movements 
the ts and manufacture of 
rt, thing that ( 


strate th« practice ¢ f war, as minute 
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The Board, however, without pretending to the knowledge | 
of military men, would suggest whether the great and | 
almost exclusive attention devoted to military e ngineering | 
and the science of fortification, does not retrench what is} 
due to the *‘ art militaire” in its most comprehensive sense: 
that is, to grand tactics, and what may be termed the stra-| 
tegy of war. A competent course of instruction in this | 
department we conceive would require an additional text 
book, and a regular course of lectures on the art of war; 
embracing for illustration descriptions of remarkable bat- 
tles, showing how they were fought, what excellence of\c 
geueralship or stroke of genius won, or what errors lost 
them. Admirably situated, also, as the school is, with re- 
gard {to its topographical advantages and adaptation to the 
purpose, it would be highly useful in perfecting the mili- 
tary education of the cadets, if they were occasionally 
taken into the field, and trained in the practical applica- 
tion of the science of engineering and topography, in 
which they are so well instructed i in theory. 

An astonishing proficiency in drawing proves that no 
ordinary praise is due to that department. But its charac- 
ter is entirely civil, and confined to the imitation of pictures 
and models. Is it not essential that military 


rately from the surrounding mountains? 

Civil engineering has been also well taught, and we lis- 
tened with much pleasure to a discussion on the properties 
and analysis of various materials; with all the details of 
arches , bri idges, canals, locks, inclined planes, roads, tun 
nels, rai ilways, embankments, harbors, &c. We predict 
that pupils ‘of West Point will deliver the country from 
that quack engineering which has, in divers instances, in- 
flicted deep wounds upon our system of internal improve- 
ment. Architecture receives due attention: Grecian and 
Roman models have been procured, and our country may 
be embellished by the taste of the cadets, provided they | 
abstain from imitating the buildings in which they 
taught that science. 

We have made a patient and minute inquiry into the 
police, discipline, and fiscal concerns of the Mih itary Aca- 
demy at West Poin Considering it to be of the utmost 
importance to the elf are and stability of this valuable in- 
stitution, that its management, in these respects, should 
exhibit fidelity and sound judgment; and various ci 
stances having conspired to render it desirable at the pre-|1 
sent time, that the Department of wat, und the pooner 
generally, should be fully satisfied whether or not this is 


are 


the « ise, we have felt called upon to devote our best at-| 


tention to this branch of investigation. We feel much! 
pleasure in acknowledging that every facility has been 
given to us by the supe rintendent. Books and documents 
have been free ‘ly thrown open to our inspection, and every 
individual concerned has fully and readily answered our 
interrogatories. 

For the sake of precision, our observations will be ar- 
ranged under the three specific heads: Police, 
and Fiscal Concerns. 

Ist. Police.—-We visited every part of the 
that properly comes under this head. In the 
shoemakers’ shops, we examined the style 
various articles of clothing provided for the cadets. 
also Lu of the storckee per, an 


visited the shop 
that thece Vi ] t are 
at ft - SC ushments are 


Discipline, 


institution 
tailors’ and | 


l are satisfied 


estab placed under regulations 


well adapted to secure the cadets from all impositions, and, | 
at the same tme, to restrain them from any needless ex- 
travagance. The mess hal! and the kitchen were visited! 
several times during meals, and while the fool was under 








pre} aration: 


examined. 





the bill of fare and the other regulation 
We were of opinion, that all the details of the 
lishment are so arranged as to secure a cleanly, 
and abundant supply of food; and that the 
duties of the steward are performed in a most exemplary 
and faithful manner. We are no advocates of the ST} vartan 





esta 


wholesome, 





y surveyors | 
should be accustomed to sketch nature readily and accu-! 


ithe 


of making the} 


We} 
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black broth; yet it seems a question, whether youths oug}y 
to be accustomed to a fare more generous than they wil! 
probably find on returning to the parental household. |; 
the house assigned for the hospital service, the rooms a; 
{the apothecary’s shop were found in perfe ct order, and 
}under excellent regulation. The building, however, was 
esteemed to be inadequate to the accommodation of 
| post; we were, therefore, much gratified in visiting ¢! 
new hospital, for which ai: appropriation was recent} 
made by Congress, and which is now almost ready for 
cupation. It contains sufficient accommodation for ¢! 
sick, together with houses for the surgeon and his assis 
tant, under the same roof. With the neatness and solid 
of the building, the convenience of its internal arran, ‘ 
ment, and the beauty of its location, we were great 
ple ased. While pursuing our inquiries in this department, 
we learned, that although the cadets are not liable to \ 
lent and fatal diseases, yet their general health does 
appear to be as good as would be expected from the sal 
brity of the place in which they live, and the attentio 
paid to their food, cleanliness, &c. <A very great amo' 
of medicines, such as are administered in a torpid stat 
the digestive organs, and in other diseases incident to | 


sons of sedentary and studious habits, is used at this | 


| The pr roportion is believed to be much greater than t! 


required for any other military station belonging to | 
United States. We esteem this to arise from a want 
sufficient bodily exercise, and that it exists princiy 
during the winter season, and in the spring. In sum: 
and autumn, the daily drills and other excitements to 
dily exercise are sufficient for the purpose of health, 
the beneficial result is very obvious: but for nearly hal 
the year, the military exercises are suspended, and t 
severe winter climate, in some measure, precludes thos 
of a voluntary nature. The young men are consequent 
obliged to pass at once from an active state to habits s 
entary and studious in no common degree, and the e\ 
just intimated must follow of course. In order to alley 
or entire ly remove wa m, we are convinced that a bu i 
should be erected a lapted to winter drills and gymnas 
exercises; and that the y should be regularly required 
The sutler’s establishment fell under particul: ar) 
nation. Although it is to be regretted that there is 
at this station, yet we are fully convinced that its st 
culation prevents any injury resulting from it to th 
anata, and that the soldiers and laborers, for whom al 
it is wanted, are much less exposed to evil than if t 
were tempted, for want of such a place, to encourage t 
secret introduction of spirituous liquors, and the establis 
ment of shops for selling in the neighborhood, which w 
be under no control. We are glad to learn, that, throug 
instrumentality of a temperance society, recent! 
formed among the soldiers, and by other measures | 
dently adopted, the consumption of spirituous liquors | 
|manifestly decreased. 
| The hotel, the erection of which was authorized by t! 
Department of War, has been occupied for a year past 
and it is at once an ornament to the Point, and a gr 
accommodation to the numerous visiters who resort to 
For many years the want of such an establishment ! 
been seriously felt by the inhabitants of the Point, and 
the many persons who were constantly landing there fro 
| motives of curiosity, or to visit cadets—their fric nds ort 
latives. Upon the farm, purchased some time sinc 
|the United States, there was, indeed, a tavern, but it \ 
useless, being altogether out of the way of persons arri\ 
jing at the station, and its purchase was rendered exp 
lent, because it was sufficiently near the barracks to entic 
the cadets to resort to it. The present hotel is placed 
the best possible position for the accommodation of visit 
ers, and it is under such judicious regulations, that no in- 
we + nience can be reasonably appre -hended from it 
1. Discipline.--We at first e xperienced some littl 
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t 
sitation at entering minutely into this part of our investi-| 
gation, lest it might bear the appearance of an unwarrant-| 
































| ed distrust of the superintendent and the academic staff; 
but, considering the De ‘partment of War and the country 
1 at large have a right to full and explicit information upon 
this, as upon every other point connected with the man- 
t] agement of the Academy, and that the Bourd of Visiters 
are sent here for the purpose of obtaining and communi-| 
| cating this information, we esteemed ourselves under obli- 
ration to proceed. We regard it as no more than justice 
to the superintendent to say, tha‘, so far from having any | 
s unwillingness to being inte _ rated upon this head, he s0-| 
licited, in the most frank and hon rable manner, a full ar nd | 
minute inquiry. He made a lucid statement of the prin 
cipl on which every part of the esipline of the aca-| 
demy is conducted, and also exhibited the books and re- 
\ gisters in which all the proceedings relating to it are pre-| 
erved. ‘These we examined, and asked and received full 
information upon every point which required elucidation. 
rhe deli ate yudgment at which we have arrived is, that] 
no disci nl ne could be established upon sounder princi-| 
ples, nor administered with greater kindness, discrimina-} 
| tion, justice, and decision, than that of the Military Aca 
demy at W Point. Certain rules for conferring Sappro-| 
bation or administering reproof are laid down, well known, | 
and understood by the corps of cadets. It is believe dla 
to be impossible that any one of them should fall under 
censure without having had previous and ample warning. | 
Whether or not the custom of instituting courts martial | 
to try the cadets for certain offences, should be con'inued, 
| or, whether it would not be better to give this authority | 
h ntirely to the lemic staff, we t prepared to ’ 
press a sentiment VW ave no h tion, however, in} 
| giving the decided opinion, that sentences passed, after a| 
full and impartial investigation, should be sustained; and, | 
that a case must extreme, indeed, to warrant its being 
V Sus] l d or revers d. Wea satisfied that ich occur- 
en have a tendency to weaken discipline, and bring 
wholesome authorit! mpt, and that if frequently 
5 d they would produce effects the m njurious to 
et inter of the Academy. > 
Ch sins essful operation a very thorough system | 
S of classifyu or the cadets, and re gistering their relative 
, standing, both as it respects general deportment and pro- 
) ficiency in the various studies. This information is trans- 
a] mitted to the Department of War, in the former case, 
tl every mth, a id, in the latter case, every week. By 
his effective and judicious system, the public authori- 
s ties almost as fully and minutely informed of the re- 
lative merits of the cadets, and of tl reneral condition 
O f the national school, as they could be were it establish- 
I ed at 1 seat of Government. The only suggestion 
' which the committee has to offer, under this head, i 
“5 that, if practicable, the parents and guardians of young 
men at the Academy, should have official information con- 
cerning their conduct and standing at stated periods, and 
p pecially that timely warning should be given when cadets 
ry exhibit a tendency to such neglect of study, or irregularity 
tc ol portment, as will subject them to censure, or such 
it iatural incapacity as renders them unfit to receive the 
public patronage. We are satisfied that, whenever such 
f nforination has been requested by parents or guardians, 
p it has been given by the superintendent promptly and 
frankly. But, if given universally and statedly, it would 
it pose upon the superintendent an amount of correspond-| 
M1 ice which, in addition to his other weighty and responsi- | 
KD le duties, it would me next to impossible to execute, even 
il under t impulse of his well known and devoted zeal to| 
‘ i¢ best interests of the Academy. If the present sugges- | 
vis on then be entertained, some general plans must be} 
no il lopted for carrying it into effect, and the superintendent 
t ist hav requisite assistance. It may be worthy of} 
He | the serious consideration of the Department of War, whe- 
Vor. Vil G 
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| of receipts and disbursements relating 
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jexpediency of raising a fund from 
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ther such a measure would not be just in itself, as alleviat- 
ing the anxieties of parents and guardians, and also expe- 
dient, as having a tendency to prevent or remove such 
pre: judi ces against the acade my as have been excited in 
the minds of those to whom the information of the serious 
delinquency of their children or wards_has been communi- 
cated without previous warning. 
3d. Fiscal concerns. —We have not been less diligent 
and minute in our inquiries under this head, than under 
ithose which have preceded; on the contrary, if investiga- 
tions have been more thorough upon any one point*than 
upon another, they have taken place upon that now under 
conside Having learned that the attention of pre- 
vious Boards had not been specially called to this ct, 
we thought that a time had arrived when, with advantage 
to the service, and with satisfaction to those particularly 
rned, and to the country generally, the fiscal con- 


ration. 


sub] 


cf 





n¢ 
cerns of the Academy, not only for the past year, but for 
a number of years, might be thoroughly examined. 

We have visited the office of the quartermaster, and, as 
ar as his department is connected with the Academy, (and 
to this only could our attention be directed with proprie- 
ty,) we are fully satisfied that it is well conducted; the 
vstem by which the various books are Kept is very com- 





plete; and we have no opinion to express but that of entire 
approbation. The office of the treasurer and paymaster 
more fully employed our attention, as in this office are 


kept the accounts of expenditure amongst the cadets, and 
particularly to West 
, in general terms, not sim- 
admiration of the accuracy 
ith which the whole business of this office 
conduc In the circular letter received from the Se- 
cretary of War by the members of the Board, it is suggest- 
ed to inquire particularly into the fiscal concerns of the 
Academy: as, however, the receipt and disbursement of 
the pay of the cadets, and of other appre opriat ions mac 
»v Congress, is regularly examined in another qu: irter, 


Point. 
ply our 


vie 


We will first express 
ap prob: ition, but our 


W } 
ss \ bu 
: ¢ } 





we supposed that it was principally incuml cal upon us 
to examine relatively to the moneys whiedi might arise 
from the prope rty of the United States at the Point itself. 


As regarc is the cadets, their accounts are kept with great 
precision; they have to pass such repeated examination, 
and are so effectually checked, that it seems h: ardly within 
the limit of possibility that any lividual of 
should suffer loss, or be permitted to indulge 
gance. 


it the corps 
in extrava- 
Fach one hasa poss book, being a transcript of 
his account on the books of the office; he has, also. a simi- 
lar book for his running account with the different trades- 
people. No bill is discharged unless it has the signature 
of the cadet himself, in testimony of its correctness; nor 
can he procure any article of dress, or otherwise, except 
by express permission, under the hand of the superintend- 
ent. We were fully satisfied in these particulars. Our 
attention was then directed to the state of the public pro- 
perty at this post. We found in the books accounts open- 
ed with two different funds, called the land fund and the 
school fund. The former was commenced by virtue of 
authority derived from the Secretary of War, and commu- 
nicated to the superintendent from the Engineer Depart- 
ment, in a letter from General Macomb, bearing date De- 
cember 20, 1822. It appears thatthe present superinten 
dent, finding that a considerable saving might be made of 


jsmall amounts derived from the public domain, which had 


yr 
I 


previously been lost or thrown into the treasury without 
discrimination, suggested to the Engineer Department the 

the same. The idea 
was communicated to the Secretary of War, was approved 
by him, and the — rintendent duly auth ed to make 
the proceeds arising from the public domain at West Point, 


by selling wood, hoop poles, &c. &c. a separate fund, to 
be appl lied to the benefit of the institution. From this 
source, and from the rent of certain public buildings occu- 
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pied by persons living at West Point, this fund was accu-) 
mulated. We examined the books relating to its very| 
origin, and followed up the accounts to the present period. | 
We believe that every single article cf receipt and expen-| 
diture came under our notice and inspection. The wood 
was sold to persons who, under contracts regularly enter- 
ed into, and communicated to the E ngineer Department, 
bought it on condition of receiving half the proceeds for 
cutting it down and carrying it to market. 
ceeds are regularly entered in the books. In some in- 
stances this wood was purchased from the contractors by | 
the quartermaster for the United States’ service, and upon | 
reasonable terms. On this point we have to observe, that | 


the fuel purchased for the use of the station, during the | 


administration of the present superintendent, me been | 
procured upon terms considerably more favorabl 
any previous period. By strict etonetty and pend manage- 
ment the amount of sixteen thousand three hundred and! 
forty-six dollars and eighty-four cents hs is thus been secured | 
to the United States. It has been expen ided in erecting 
a kitchen to be attached to the cacet’s mess room; in con-| 
structing barracks, which were ined needed for the mu-| 
sicians of the band; and the — of eight thousand se- 
ven hundred and thirteen dollars, has been appropriated 
to building the hotel above mentioned. 

The school fund has been raiscd from the profits ac- 
cruing from the sutler’s establishment. It has been ex- 
pended in erecting two school houses, and in partly main- 
taining teachers for the children of the soldiers upon the 
Point, and others connected with the public service. <A 
small amount of this fund has been transferred, ae a time e 
to the land fund; but is to be returned when the charge 
for building the hotel is liquidated. 
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i the institution, we ' 
ithese departments, to express our unanimous and warm 
‘These pro- |: 


e than at | 


lin extent and accuracy the course 





Academy y- 


| the ne fund and the “nail fund have been raised and 
|increased by the exercise of strict economy, and have been 
| disbursed for valuable and substantial i improvements, with 
| good taste and sound judgment. 

Having, as you will perceive by the preceding review 
minutely examined the police and fiscal departments 
consider it due to the gentlemen fil] 


ol 






| approbation of the system, order, and efficiency, with whic} 
‘the duties of the military staff of the post are discharge: 
We have the satisfaction of declaring that, uher a pa 
tient and minute investigation of the internal police, the 

discipline, and the fiscal concerns of the Military Acack 
my at West Point, we find nothing to disapprove, little to 
suggest, and very much to commend. 

Warfare, commencing’on the f ferocior is onset of savage 
barbarians, rose gradually with civilization into an ar t, and 
isince the invention of gunpowder, has assumed the dignity 
of a science, based upon mathematics and natural ph ilo 5 
phy. As such it is treated at West Point. With 
jtroubling you with a detail of the numerous ramificat 
ithrough which the study is followed, we shall only sta 
that we have heard with interest and pleasure a very p: 
tracted examination upon all the leading topics of : algebr: 4 
surveying, shades and shadows, perspective, ee 
jections, and the caleuli. These, with a long list of ot 
performances, forma mathematical exercise, surpass:ig 
(we believe) of any 
other academic institution. While we pay a merited t tri 
_ e to the learning and assiduity of the preceptors, 

he talent and di lige nce of the pupils, we must rema 
th: at this appears to usa pursuit of somewhat all-engr 
‘ing character. Toaccrtain extent, mathematics ar: 





The station at West Point has been greatly be n fited ,dispensable, and must occupy much time, but bape | that 


in several respects, and especially by the erection ofa large, ! 


commodious, and handsome hotel, which commands the 
united approbation of all who have seen it, and which 
every person, at all acquainte d with the situation, regards 
as having been a measure of indispensable necessity. The 

whole cost of the h: — is seventeen thousand two hundred 
and twenty-six doll and twelve cents; of this sum, five 
thousand eight hun ined and ninety-five dollars and thirty- 
seven cents are yet unpaid. ‘This 
rapidly decreasing by the proceeds of the land fund, and 
the rent of the hotel. When this balance shall have been 
entirely liquidated, the whole rent of the hotel, which can 
never be less than one thousand dollars per annum, and 
perhaps more, will be available to meet expenditures for 
the post schools, the library of the academy, and for other | 
valuable objects cx nected with it. From this st tatement 
it will be obvious that no common degree of credit is due 
to the superintendent, for his watchful care over the pub-| 
lic interests, and for the good judgment with which they 
have been managed. For these important objects the 
Government has not been called upon to make a single 
appropriation, nor have been 
whatever 
economy of res ources which might have disappeared by 
neglect, without the knowledge of any one, and which in 
some degree had disappeared, until arrangements were 
made by the present r 

crease them, until they amounted to a fund : 








the accomplishment of the above valuable purposes. 
We therefore cannot satisfy our feelings w 
pressing our unqualified a pprob ition of the bai thful and 





judicious c on luct of the superintendent. We would es 


teem it an insult to his well earned and well sustaine« 


putation, asa gentleman and a man « f honor, to give him 


our public meed of approbation for his integrity in con- 
ducting these measures. This can never for a moment be 
impeached, from any quarter reputable i » desery- 
ing notice, from its information upon the subject. We 


however, with propriety, can repeat our judgment, that 





balance, however, is} 


exposed to any expense} 
The whole has been accomplishe d by a rigid} 
claims be allowed a preference in the eng 


superintendent to preserve and in-| parallelograms. 
a — late to] zen) warrior, 


»|/ country 
fought not the studies of language and literature to afford 





universal test, utility, we think ey ought to give pl 
to studies of equal importan ce. Mechanics, optics, | 
tricity, astronomy, and other bra: ches of natural phil | 
phy, next occupied our attention; and we considcr 
taucht with a success as great as possi ble withavery | 

ed apparatus. Con sidering the high importance of th 
subjects, an appropriation for this specific purpose we 

be well edged liberality. 

We think that some modifications might be benefic 
adopted in the apportionment of attention allotted to « 
branch of study. Mathematics are indisputably the | 
of military science, and we would by no means dispar 
a branch of study of such pre-eminent importance. But 
mathematics are not the alpha and omega of = art 
war. Few minds are competent to grasp, and still fe 
| to carry into the: ir highest application, the Satie pl 
| positions of that science. Nor is this probably requisi' 
Toa certain extent, such inquiries are of paramo 
portance; but we doubt whether it be essential to the 
mation of an efficient officer, that he be dite to solve e1 
question on the equation of osculatory circles. Let | 
scope be stillafforded to genius of this species, as of 
itis discovered, and, when sufficiently matured, Ict 
reer and 
lery corps; but let us not destroy talent, in its other bea 
iti iful and useful forms, by clipping it into triangles : 
There are other qualifications of the « 
characters never to be separated, ) 
recommend increased atte ntic n; convinced, as weare, t 











to whic 


thout ex-jin the conduct of war, geni us of the highest erder | 


quently exists, without that peculiar bent which ! 


excellence in mathematics. 
Destined to become depositaries of a power, in its na 
rbitrary, ought not these interesting youths to early 
taught to appreciate the principles, and venerate the au 
thori ty of law; and through the kindly medium of phi 
phy, to view their dati s and relations towards friends a1 
> Circumscribed by quarters, garrisons, andcainps, 
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them, in the pursuits of cultivated taste, some refuge from | prolonged to five years. A union of the first and last of 
the tedium of indolence, or the excitements of conviviality? | these alternatives might be salutary, and would grant an 
Are yo ory and geography as nothing ee the qu: ali- additional hour daily for those exercises, on which the 
fications of an accomplished soldier? Under such impres-|bodily, nay, mental vigor of youth, so essentially de- 
sions, we have passed, with undiminished interest, from|pend. Perhapsa school for preparing boys, during one 
the laws of matter and motion, to the mental fields of ethics, | vear before their admission to the rank of cadet, would 
rhetoric, and language. Upon international law, as well|meet every difficulty—care being t akon to admit none 
as upon the spirit, provisions, and operation of the federal | whose extreme youth renders it improbable that they can 
constitution, the cadets have exhibited a very competent |readily imbibe instruction. Sixteen years seems the low- 
knowledge; but this branch might be pushed with advan- | est age at which a boy should be admitted as cadet. 
tage into a much wider inquiry—the philosophy of govern- | Considering the disadvantages under which the depart- 
ment in its elements, and political economy in its adminis- |me = of chemistry labors, the examination upon that science 
tration. In ethics, the answers were accurate, spirited, jand military pyrotechny, was creditable alike to the in- 
and gave earnest that their dutics, as men and citiz NS, | structors and pupils. Not only the room appropriated for 
are well understood. We find no fault with the selection |this department, but the chemi ical products and materials 
of words, the turn of expression, or the grammatic: al con- jare insufficient; ‘and these pursuits are of importance suf- 
struction, under which ideas were expressed; yet some {ficient to merit increased consideration. A permanent 
little attention might be directed to these ps uticulars. In professor, with adequate rank and emolument, additional 
the place of rhetoric, there isa chasm to be filled up, as |rodms, and an increased apparatus, should be allowed 
far as any useful purposes demand, with a very succinct |the value of these three requisitions being in the order 
course. Facility and grace in English compos:tion are /in which we state them. 
the results of habit; and young men ought to be exer 1} The agelies cation of mineralogy and geology to the ‘‘art 
in committing the F thous! its to paper. We therefore re- militaire,” may not be of indispensa ble importance; but 
commend, th: at subjects for short essays be given weckly |ifa large portion of the cadets are de stined to act as civil 
to students of the first class. engineers, and to assist in developing the natural resources 
Although the dead languages may not form an object of of the country, then these sciences assume a new as- 
primary importance, nevertheless they whose previous | pect. Some of us have seen beds of the most valuable 
education bad proceeded upon this basis, o1 ught not t to be [mi ner al is, which had lain neglected and unknown, brought 

















suffered to throw away acquirem i. ts costing so muc ne. |to lis r and utility by the cursory survey of a well ode- 

Greek may be superf fluous, but, following the Steaiete of eee errs ea 

English military schools, Latin, if known, ought notto be} ‘The senior class of the cadets was exercised in cannon 

forgotten. jand mortar firing; their shot and shells were thrown with 
Qur institutions contemplate the soldier as something jeune ising accuracy, and could scarcely have been excel- 


better than a mere machine for fracturing human limbs. jled by veteran gunners. The whole corps was carried 
Peace is the genius and natural state ofthe American Gov-|through a series of artillery ry and infantry evolutions, and 
ernment; war is only an exception to the general rule: the | performed all its movements with a r adiness and precision 
cadets ought, therefore, to be trained to maintain their | which evinced thorough instruction, practically as well as 
rank in civil as well as military life. But this cannot be |theoretically. The muscular steadiness and machine like 
accomplished without some school library of cheap edi-|uniformity ‘of a disciplined regiment are unattainable by 
tions of English classical, historical, and miscellaneous | youthful limbs, but in their celerity and accuracy of move- 
works, which might be made to circulate. <A slight |ment are visible the elements of Fut ive proficiency. Al- 
monthly examination in geography and history would |though divested of much of the pomp and circumstance 
enable the professor to give proper direction to this branch. |of war, the general effect was truly military. Having re- 
Another difficuity is here encountered. No professor |viewed the pupils, we now turn to the preceptors; and 
can thoroughly discuss his subject without reference to|the first consideration which presents itself is the vital 
authorities, and no student can successfully follow a chain |importance of commanding the services of men qualified 











of reasoning, if all inquiry be limit ted within the narrow |in the highest degree. In this happy country the field 
precincts of a text book. At every step collateral views jis u eee for the employment of talent and industry ; 
arise, Which cannot be pursued without access toa libra-|and if any institution refuse an adequate remuneration, 
ry--an arsenal, which ought to cont: ain every intellectual | ot he are ready to attract able men by more liberal offers. 
weapot A library there is, rich in all that regards mili- |In this respect, there is ground to app rehend a deteriora- 
tary or ‘phy sical science; but we seck in vain for the vo-|tion subversive of the credit and value of the Academy. 


lumes of intellectual knowledge. The professor has dena | While the institution at West Point exacts duties more 
much, but he has done it from private funds; and we sub-/extensive and more harassing than perhaps any other sem- 
mit whether public liberality should not afford a small ap- | inary, We are constrained to say that the emoluments of 
propriation for books on moral and literary topics. To /its instructors are below the general scale. Of thesc 
read the French with tolerable distinctness, and to trans- truths a practical illustration arose before us in the distin- 
late it with fac ars are, perhaps, all that is necessary in | guished professor of engineering, who, it is probable, 
that language; anc : these obj cts have been successfully quits the establishment for the employment of a private 
pursue ad. Ao cur © pronunc in tion and ready expressi on jcompany. 
can only be ac qu tired by long intercourse with natives,| | A short inquiry will satisfy you on these points, as well 
andare neither absolutely requisite nor entirely attainable for the increase, as for the equalization of salaries. Here 
at the Academy; but, as the language is taught by the jlet us add, that, after a strict inquiry into the manner in 
most competent instructors, such increased attention to|which the authori ity of the superintendent is exercised 
pronunciation as will not materially augment the time con- | over the cadets, the Board is grati fied to find that author- 
sumed in the study, is deemed expedient. ity administered in a manner as parental and indulgent as 
Ilaving recommended some extension of the scheme of , would com port with a proper enforcement of the laws of 
tustruction, we naturally look for the means by which it |the academy, and with the true interest ofthe pupil. In 
can be accomplished. ‘The cadets are already tasked to|this point of view, as well as in atl others, the United 
the extreme of their powers, and it would be unreasona-|States have been peculiarly fortunate in the gentleman 
ble to impose additional studies, unless some modification., who presides over the institution. 
be adopted in the mathematical department, or higher; [fhealth and vigor be necessary to the prosecution of 
qualifications be exacted for admission, or the course be |any object, it is peculiarly indispensable that the early 
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training of a soldier should conduce to the primary quali- in your control, you will render one of the best sery 
ties of endurance, strength, activity, and hardihood. While to your country which your high trust can enable you t 
we pay a tribute of applause to the mental discipline of perform. The extension of its benefits, either by the 
the Academy, we think that the zeal of science has over-|largement of the capacity and resources of this schoc a. 
looked somewhat of the attention due to that homely adage | or by the establishment of a second, in a different and dis 
that a sound body is most frequently the domicil of a sound) tant part of the Union, would be one of the most subst 
mind. We would therefore renew the recommendation| tial public benefits which could mark your distinguis! 
to a former Board, that provision be made for proper in-| administration, or be conferred upon our country by th 
struction in horsemanship, and that increased attention be| National Councils. 














directed to the exercise of the sword. These are parts of| All of which is respectfully submitted. 

a regular trainingin many private academies, and seem} Montrrorp Strokes, North Carolina 
peculiarly indispensable in a military establis shment. It} President of the Board 
may be true that most boys can ride and handle a weapon | Joun M. Warywnicuat, New York 
with tolerable dexterity; but the fate of a battle frequent-| James M. Mason, Virginia. 

ly depends upon the ee of an aid-de-camp; Joun Townsenp, New York. 4 
and an officer’s only weapon of offence and defence is his James Suannon, Kentucky. 

sword; and we submit, that qualities upon which may fre -| W. W. Seaton, City of Washington 
quently depend the success of an operation, or the life of| Wa. G. Dickenson, Tennessee. 
an individual, ought not to be left to the hazard and awk-} Srencer Perris, Missouri. 
wardness of self instruction. These are attainable in per- Frankuin Bacur, Pennsylvania 
fection only by the flexible muscles of youth, and might SamueLt Epywanps, Pennsylvania 
be so arrangs ged as to forma healthy relaxation from seden- S. Fixptar, Kentucky. 

tary occupations. We therefore recommend that a builc | S. Sreere, Kentucky. 

ing be erected for horsemanship, the sword, and gy sunna-| Gro. P. McCutzoca, New Jersey, 
tic exercises. Eight thousand dollars appear to us an in- Secretary of the Boar 


dispensable provision for that object. 
In this place we may cursorily remark, that, for a situ-} 
ation so highly favored by nature, and intended to become 
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PRESENTED TO CONGRESS JANUARY 18, 1831. 
one of our monuments of national greatness, some archi-| ,, i 3) ; 
tectural design is much wanted. When a new building To the Honorable Sena ile and House of Representative 
erected, it should be upon a site and after some model| the United States of America in Congress assembled 
eas may forin part of a general effect; whereas, under| The memorial of the undersigned, delegation from t! 

he present system, the eye is greeted only by the appear-| Cherokee nation east of the Mississippi, thereto ¢ 
ance of a somewhat irre guls ar village. jc ially instructed by their nation, respectfully showet 
West Point isan academy strictly national, founded for] unto your honorable bodies the nates grievances w! 
the benefit, and supported by the liberal: ty of the peopk jit has been their unhappy fate to endure for som 
at large. We have scrutinized with je alousy, and per-| past. 


ceived no ground for insinuating that the distribution of They woul Id re spectfully call your attention to the 
cadetships 1s the appendage of power or the tool of political| mor ials sul pmitter | before you during the last sess 
patrorage. Yet it must not be concealed that from such} C ongress, embracing subjects of great importance to 


a pre ejudice, widely disseminated, has originated much of} interests and welfare of their people; some of which t 
the dissatisfaction manifested towards the institution. An| beg leave, at this time, again to repeat. 

evident method presents itself to obviate such objections,| The State of Georgia, in its earnest desire ‘to at Gq 
and place the establishment upon its proper popular basis. | the extent of her chartered limits, set forth a claim 
Leta youth be selected from each Congressional district, | large portion of Cherokee lands, as having be« nj 
a bona fide inhabitant within that geographical circle, and| chased under the tre: ity of the Indian Springs, made wit 


in all c: uses never to be replaced | rut by one simila rly quali-| t he ¢ reck BETIOR, and whioh, it us well known, was 
fied. Buta wide margin should be left for the sons of de- }dered null and void by a subsequent treaty, entered 
ceased officers and the discretion of the War Department.|in 1826, in this city, with the same nation. Und 
Let this be represented by two cadets from each State | authority of said State, a line has’ been run by com 
and territory. Thus the Ac: idemy will form a portrait of|s joners, comprehending more than a million of acre 


Congress; the distributions will be in the same ratio as} land, lying north of the established boundary betwee: 
our population; every portion of our country, however} Cherokee and Creek nations, and to which the latter 
remote, will enjoy a fair share of its benefits, an l general| avowed any pretension of right, claim, or interest. 1 
justice and satisfaction will be felt. | subject was brought before the President of the Unit 
We shall not descend from general remarks to minute| States, who has caused a third line to be established 
details; but we should do injustice to the Academic Sta | ver contended for by any c* the parties, and unau . riz 
and to the various departments, civil and military, of this} by any existing tre aty with cither nation, though of 
noble inst panenge and an equal violence to our own feel- jdecla wed s shall be the line between the lands cede: ry 
ings, were we to close without expressing, in broad and|Creeks in 1826 to the United States, and nay Cl 
unqualified terms, our sense of the fidelity, diligence, and|kees. On the portion of territory we have thus been d 
ability, with which their respective avocations are con-| prived of, were the houses and homes of many Cherokees 
ducted. Such preceptors and such pupils are worthy|who have been compelled to leave them, with the farn 








each of the other. Nor is this a scanty praise. We see be-|that afforded their families subsistence. ‘* The tra 

fore us the flower of Am sheen: ye uth, the guardians of| land,” says Governor Gilmer, in his late message, “ f1 

their country in war, its ornaments in peace, congregated | which the Cherokees have been removed by order of u 

irom every region of our w ide-spr ad republic, the des-; President, is supposed to contain four hundred and sixt! 

tined warriors and statesmen of a future generation. Mayj|four thousand six hundred and forty-six acres, and 

the friendships of their early life grow into ligaments bind-| subject to be disposed of,” &c. From the decision of t! 

ing te gether the giant me mbers of our confederation, and| President on this subject ‘of iad ary, your mem 

giving perpetuity to those political institutions which form)in behalf of their nation, beg leave to appeal, and t 4 

the ite earthly hope of man! {question the legal and constitutional powers of the Chiet 3 
In fostering this institution by all the means placed with-| Magistrate to change or alter, in any manner, the estal : 
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lished line between the Cherokees and Creeks, without] arrangement to afft ct ou i he to the will of the 
their consent. A difference of opinion had arisen in 1801 nst cht mand continuance 





> 
between the same nations, relative to acertain part of|of a populat ion in our country, so  dakeeneaea to the 
their boundary;.and when the subject was introduced at| interests and peace of our citizens, the security of their 
the War Department by a deputation of Cherokee chiefs, | persons a1 nd property from insults and outrage; and so ut- 
and the interference of the Government solicited, the fol-| terly at variance with the plighted faith of this Govern- 


. . . . | . 
lowing reply was given by direction of President Jeffer- j ment, for our territorial protection and promise of good 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| nation, and also : 
|. 
|. 


son: **It will be ve ry d ficult for the President to ascer-| ne ghborl« od 
tain the line s between the several countries of the red it is further cont end d by the Executive, that the Unit- 
people. ‘They must settle all such controversies among| ed States have acquired a title to lands within the present 
themselves. If you cannot agree, how shall we be able jack know ed ged bounds of the nation, under the seventh 
to decide correctly. [See minutes.of conferences holde njar ticle of the treaty of 1817 with the Cherokees, which 
at the War Office, between the Secretar y for the De part- | stipulated that the United States should lease to the In- 
ment of War, on behalf of the United States, and ade pu- one improvements that had been abandoned by et 
tation from the Cherokee nation of ae on behalf of ants, and who had received compensation for the ben- 
the said nation, on the 30th of June and 3d of July, 1801. } efit of ** the poor and decrepit warriors” of the na- 
During the ac imi nistration of the same emi inentlawye rand fion, and which was to be continued until such improve- 
state aunem, the treaty of 1806 was made with the C hero-|ments were ** surren lered by the nation or to the na- 
kees, by the third article of which the ri ight of Indian na-|tion.” By the treaty of 1819, the leases under that 
tions is a Imitted, to settle and determine questions of| of 1817 were declared void, which is of itself sufficient 
boundary among themselves, viz: “It is also agreed on|evidence of a surrender to tl nation of all such im- 
1¢ part of the United States, that the Government there-| provements as i ll within its limits agreeably to the 
of w po use its influence and best endeavors to prevail on} boundary then established; and it is moreover declare d, 
th hickasaw nation of Indians to agree to the following } that the treaty of 1819 is a final adjustment of the treaty of 
ie dar y between th: at nati onand the C he rokee Ss, 9 &c. 1817, -_ the lands the n < sede re to the " nited States are in 
** But it ts understood by the contracting parties, that the | full satisfaction of all claims which the United States have 
United States do not e ngage to have the aforesaid boun-| on that | nation on account of a cession of lands on the Ar- 
dary established, but only to prevail on the Chickasaw | kansas, for the benefit of the emigrating Che rokees; yeta 
nation to consent to such a boundary between the two) claim has been asst rted by the F.xe cutive, on the part of 
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nations.” By these references, we believe the position|the United States, to a title to lands within our present 





of our nation to be fully and clearly sustained; and that| bounds, acquired under an article in the treaty of 1817, 
its agreement with the Creek nation in 1821, on this sub-| which, by the treaty of 1819, was rendered void, and fu"! 
ject, is binding to all intents and purposes, and that th >| satisfic d, which, it is said, enure te the benefit of Georgia, 
sanction of this Gove rnment was not ess ntial there to, toland is made anothe r ple a to allow intrusions. Added to 
make it so; and that they alone, by voluntary surrender all these are many other intruders, who, without any other 





of their lands, have the ri alter that boundary. pretext than to trespass upon our poséessions and our 
By the tre aty ma le witl Arkansas Cherokees in|} wg@lhts, contrary to existing laws, are allowed to annoy and 





13828, inducements were t to the individuals of our rable de- 


suf 








hel c 
nation to remove west of th ? M 3SiSs ppl, an ] ion the if ec i "CC d the 
brethren, who had withdrawn from their connexion } session; while 
us iff 1817 and l 319, and establi r l for th ms elve a sc tol their own 
parate and distinct Government, thereby absolving all the ir oppression. 


-elations! 


ip which had previously € Xist¢ a as Citi- 


1 he agent, and 
zens of the same community. 





sented to the authority of our nation for its assent, nor 
ight of the Arkansas Cherokees ever a 





: with, or affect, in any manner, the rights and in- 
iki, al ae ai HanheP, aie Pie ana in 





| ) 
of our people. Under its provisions, however, | sion been in | tlged, that the authority of the 1 
nd, in pursu- in article of treaty, and the former 
the tic les, | pre sent on f a of . 
that the Government would make to every individual so| General of the comers division of the Umted State 
emigrating ‘a just compensation for the property he may} army removed a few families who had penetrated far into 
aba te * appraisers were appointed by the President, | the coun try, and ae most exceptionable character--a 


’ 





duals have been induced to emig 


rate; 





ance of the stipulation contained in one of 





who has ‘extended the term ‘‘ property abandoned” to| measure demanded by the security of the persons and 
i 


embrace the honses, farms, and lands upon which situated, property of the It was seized upon and de 


























claimed by emigrants, and who have valued, agreeably to| clared a hostik nt, ai : nd of intrud 
instructions, the improvements claimed or occupied by rs, in retaliation, wreaked their vengeance upon a few 
them; and it is now contended that the United States have | peaceable individuals. O Was mit ed, an 
acquired a title to the lands as well as to the improv: | ot] r wound ind a third led r into Georgia, 
ments valued, and permission given by the Executive to| al L th: 1 into jail, nce | ; subseq tiy re 
citizens of the United Statesto enter the nation, and oc-| leased, after m hh tre le, by writ of as corpus 
cupy them tothe exclusion of the natives. The lands} A report oi these transactions was ma to the Govern 
ire, it is well known, not held in severalty by the Chero-| ment by the United States’ Agent, which, h ver, re 
kees, but as a nation; and this right has been solemnly | sulted only in calling forth lar on f ex igainst 
guarantied to them by treaty with the United States. The|our chiefs; and tl perpetrators of the 1 ur A still 
right of individuals to cede or transfer any portion of} trespassing, in open day, upon our rights i terri- 
ir territory has never been admitted, either by them-] tory, which has drank the blood of an innccent tum to 
lves or the Government; and in point of jetine and l their outrages. During tl past mimer, t { ed 
law, all such citizens of the United States who have thu ' Stat s’ troops were or ered ot nation, as W ve, 
b en permitted to enter and settle upon the terr are | for the purpe of r n the pl Ss ol Govern- 
ntruders, and the faith of this Government is P sledged fy | ment cr oul protectiol thev ren ntrt s, who 
heir removal. We protest against the right of she ne Arad 
I Cherokees, or the Government, to enter 
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molested, and others returned in a short time shit: pk \c- 
ing at utter defiance the eae vest ed inthe United 
States’ Agent, and heretofore exercised by his predeces- 
sors. All the Cherokees who had bee n engaged at their 
gold mines were removed with the intruders, and expe- 
rienced much injury and inconvenience, under an order 
from the Department of War, and during the stay of the | t 
troops in the nation were not permittec l to re-e1 ngage at} 
their mining operations. The troops have been suddenly 
withdrawn, and our country again left exposed to the| 
ravages of intruders. An act has rece ‘ntly been passed by | 
the Legislature of the State of Georgia authorizing the | 
Governor thereof to take possession of our gold mines, 
and appropriating twenty thousand dollars for that pur: 
pose; and another providing for the survey of our coun- 
try into sections, and for the appointme nt of magistrates | 
therein; against which we would most solemnly protest, as 
a departure from the obligations of good faith, and the 
desire to secure and promote the peace and friendship SO} 
often repeated in our treaties. The language of the great} 
and illustrious Jefferson, through the Sec retary of Ww ars 
to our chiefs, recurs to our memory with pec uliar force: 
** The President listens willingly to your representations, | 
and requests you and your nation to be assured of the 
friendship of the United States, and that all our proceed- 
ings towards you shall be directed by justice and a sacred 
regard to our treaties. You must be sensible that the 
white people are very numerous, and that we should 
therefore be desirous to buy your land when you are wil- 
ling to spare it; but we never wish to buy ( xcept when 
you are perfe sctly willing to sell. The lands we have 
heretofore bought of you hawe been marked off by a line, 
and all beyond that line we consider absolutely be Seieapee 
to our red brethren. You shall now receive the map of| 
the last line, which has heretofore been promised to you, | 
to stand evidence between your people and ours, and | 
to show which lands belong to you and which to us. (See} 
document before referred to. ) We woul 1 most earnestly | 
pray that the kind assurances of the friendship of the| 
United States, by one whose examples are so worthy of 
imitation, may never be passed over with an unfeeling 
heart for the unfortunate Cherokees; and that all pro- 
ceedings towards them may be directed by justice and a} 
sacred regari to treaties. 
The Executive of the United States, a the pas st} 
summer, issued an order to the Age for our nation, 
changing the mode of paying the annuity, and providing| 
for its distribution amc mest the in dividuals, averaging | 
about forty-two cents each, contrary to the well known 
wishes of the Cherokees, and their solemn protest against| 
the measure, the stipulations of existing treaties, and the} 
uniform practice of the Government, down to the pay- 
ment of the last annuity in 1830. It is oe due to| 
the nation, and has ever been controlled by its authority. 
rhe C heroke es hi we a treasury into which it is placed for} 
the support of their Government—-‘*‘ a Government of re-| 
gular law,’’ modelled agreeably to, and in pursuance of, 
the kind and parental advice of President Jefferson, con-| 
tained in a written address to the Cherokees, 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1809--and other national objects, by which means! 
all are enabled tu enjoy, in some degree, the benefits 
arising from its nan but of what possible advan- 
tage will it be, if paid as contemplated, when hundreds 
will have a hundred or more miles to — os 
all other business, to obtain the small sum of about forty-| 
two cents? But it cannot be: we pr tes against any 
alteration, and humbly hope that you will direct the pay- 
retofore, and in conformity with the treaties 


ment as he 
under which the fund is stipulated. We » that it 
chiefs and others speculate 


has been asserted that the | 

upon this fund; bat it is not so: even if it were, would it 
justify a departure from the course which the pledges of 
the United States have bound its officers to pursue’? The} 





are aware 


Cher oke ee 








Indians. 



















































language of one so truly the friend of the weak and ¢! 
oppressed as the Chief Magistrate of the United States 

1808, is too explicit to pass unnoticed on this occas) 

To the Chiefs of the upper Cherokee towns he spoke 
follows:—-** You complain that you do not receive y: 

just proportion of the annuities we pay your nation--th; 

the chiefs of the lower towns take for them more tha : 
their share. My children, this distribution is made by t! ; 
authority of the Cherokee nation, and according to th 

own rules, over which we have no control. We do « 

duty in delivering the annuities to the head men of + 

nation, and we pretend to no authority over the m, to : 


right of directing how they are to be distributed.” (s 


Address, signed. Th. Jefferson, to the upper Cherokees, 
dated 4th May, 1808.) That the same mode may be sti! 
continued, is all we ask, and it is anxiously desire di} yt 
whole nation. Since that year there have been no co 
plaints on the subject; why, then, at this late period, 
civilization has taught bette r the manner in which t 
small sum should be applied, is the change in the n 
of payment to be made? 

During the last session of Congress a bill was p 
whose object, as we understood, was to enable the P 
sident of the United States to comply with the compa 
1802, between the United States and the State of G 
gia, and afford means to the Indian tribes, whose | 
desires were represented, by the advocates of its passa 
to effect their removal west of the Mississippi. It is 1 
desirable for us to remonstrate upon this occasion, but 
hope that the kind indulgence of your honorable bodies w 
be extended, w hile we state some of the many cases of aff 

tion and oppression which have occurred since the ps assay 
ofthe act. A ray of hope, inthe midst of great apprehens 
seemed to shed its glimmering light on the minds of th 
| Cherokees, to learn, from the speeches of the Georg 
delegation and others, in Congress, that nothing shoul 
be practised on the Indians in the operation of the b 
or in connexion with it, that benevolence and humanit 
could censure; that neither force nor injustice was cont 
plated by the Government, or the authorities of Georg 
and that they should be left to the exercise of their 
free will. But experience has taught us to know that 
powerful auxiliary has been afforded to forward the view 
and the policy of that and other States, and of the Bx: 
tive of the United States, towards the unfortunate wm 0 
|gines of this continent. They have looked back | 

the scenes and prospects of other days, and the cor rs 
with those of the present time has caused much sorro 
ful feeling. Georgia, in the recent measures put in fi 
to compel the Cherokees to listen and yield to the 


quence of the Secretary of War, and Government’s 5; 


cial agent, has dep: ited from the high and magnanim 
pledges of kind dealing toward the Indians, on the flo 
of Congress, and has frowned and threatened to prost 
their innocent determination to abide on their ancest: 
'territory; but without effect. She has sent armed gruard 


| of fifties, thirties, and tens, in time of profound peace, 


under pretence of executing her laws, and when the occ 
sion did not require a display of ** the pomp and circun 
stance of war.” Leaving the Indian children in destit 
tion to mourn their hi :pless lot, she has led their fath¢ 
in captivity to a distant land, to destroy their spirits b: 
immuring them in the walls of her prisons. In one cas 
a white man, who had, a long while ago, taken the p! 
tection of the nation, and married a Cherokee woma! 
and, under the care of the Cherokee nation, had acquit 
property and a large family, whose interests are identiti 
ar those of the Indians, having entered into a merca! 
» partnership with two C herok ees, he soon fell 
W vith them, and instituted suits against them in the co 
of the nation, which decided against him. After this, f 
filed a bill in the superior court of Gwinnett county, 
Georgia, against the two Cherokees, and prayed a writ ot 
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ne exeat, before Augustin S. Clayton, judge of the court, |the nation by an officer of the State of Georgia, ona 
sitting in chancery, Who awarded the writ, which wasjcharge for murder committed upon the body of another 
served upon one of them in the Cherokee nation, by a| Indian, in said nalion, and carried to Hall ‘county, and 


deputy wert of Georgia, and, unc ler a guard of three |placed in jail, to await his trial under the laws of that 



























































: me a he was carried about « ighty iniles to the common | Stat e. After some months confinement, he was taken 
1 jail of Gwi aaeit county, in the said State, where he was | out, and tried by the aforesaid A. S. Clayton, and sen- 
+] ee in close confinement until the sitting of the court in j|tenced by him to be executed on the 24th December last. 
, Sept smber last, when he was brought up , for trial before |An application was made to the Chief Justice of the 
‘) his honor A. S. Clayton, who issued the writ, and was} United States for a writ of error, in order that the case ‘ 
discharged, on the ground that the affidavit of the plaintiff | might be brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
+} was not sufficient to have warranted the ues of the |States, to test the constitutionality of the proceedings, 
* writ. During the same trip, by the deputy sheriff, he jand was obtaine cd. The arbitrary manner in which the 
e arrested an elderly Cherokee woman, & mat Ted lady with |citation was treated by the Governor and Legislature, 
: large family, on a plea of debt, and carried her off cap-|then in s are known to you. The resolutions 
oan uve from her husband and children, fifteen miles on adopted on the occasion nated a spirit towards our na- 
vig towards Georgia, when she fortunately succeeded in ob-'tion, of which we will not permit ourselves to speak: 
i taining her liberty by giving bail. suffice it to say, therefore, that the writ of error has beén 
. In another case, in the name and authority of Geol rge |disrega ] greeab! 
; Rk. Gilmer, Governor pater a, a bill was filed in chan- to the s 
ccry, in the superior court Hall county, in July last, On b 
against certain sundry Chi yoke es, praying for an injunc- | from De 
n to stop them. from digging and searching for gold rages, 
p within the limits of their own nation; and t l far as s¢ 
: vorn to before th same A. S. Claytor i, hie la Ch 
. mjunction against the partics named in the t hors i 
ants, commanding them, forthwith, to desist tempted to arrest another individ 
ng on those mines, unde the penalty of t nerroes, but failed: arrived at the 
‘ yllurs, ata time and place where there wer 
veral thousand mtruders from Georgia and 
. engaged in robbing the nation of gold, { 
of owners were ordered not to work by the said 
der the authority of this injunct on, the s! 
* c force, invaded the nat: ( ‘ 
6a n ptain, and thirty or forty militia of juietly suffer them- 
c t who arrested a number of Cherokees ty. Two of their 
engaged in digging for gold, who were at first rescued } to interfere for tl 
ee tiie roops oF th United States s ato} d near he place, n ims ilt al out 
Vs i the sheril h arty t ] ] prisoners, ») Georgia, and 
x vc ¢ Lue ad fifteen miles to I Vv ¢ , when a t} r not for on 
. co l of ex was hel \ the <« ition of I : 
heir respectiy ithorit was made, which resulted : chara could be 
1¢ rel of t eri us party, la written or- al allow, support 
; t bv tl commanding officer of 1 United States’) ed by pt ble evid lo convince the Unit- 
1 sad ic Cherokees to st nit to th uth \ d tat of our fr dd hy 1 devotedness to treaty 
' Ol Georgia, i Lt that n iurthel p i 1 « uld l x- | ¢ bg { ns, \ h ve ¢ ur ] h, t] oh W th bl r i 
a tended to ie ¢ okee it the ¢g ld I a he ¢€ Id 3 » Ing rts, but 1 | ul And \ hope r wegh has 
longer interfere with the laws of Ge reia, but would af-| been 4 to convince even the most sceptic that a treaty 
ford aid in carrying them into execution On the return | ‘fon reasonable terms” can never be obtained of our na- 
f, of the sheriff and his party, they passed by the o-| ti hat itis ti operations, 
aCOCS, WHO W still neig I i ei for £ and the State of 
ordered them to d t, \ er 1 pel ults of eine C1 Ne } ‘ tr 
te Multea t J . Ml L proce ued i Gestroy in t ols ! wi th b nds 
A achinery for cleal ¥ voll, nd, after « ting seme ach of youl 
cs further aggression, thev ret } S afterwards, rhaps, tl 
: the shel il, W h y 1 of { I » a la pre ss from ill Y 
i Li} . i 7 Gres ria, res cil ‘ kees f r diso- nation nd 
; eying the injunction, ly engaged n their r revoly ng 
, ss JUPS, a C ‘ lL them is lle, a distance of tmei We 
a venty-five miles, be! 1e same A. S. Clayton, who |implore th peeple may not be dencunced ges, 
ien and there s d them ¢ a fine of ninety- fit f the ‘*good neighbori , ntied to them 
a I dollars ¢ t, id stand iii » prison until VW cannot { { rity f ou 
4 paid, and also compelled them 1 V r bond, in the!) t loped of t ( 
sum of ¢ thousand dollars, i personal aj ur’ we het mit the des'res of our nation, 
in fore his next court, to answer the charges of vio-| than to p1 
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ry RIDGE, 
W. S. COODEY, 
In behalf of the Cher rokee Nation. 
Wasatveron City, 15th January, 1831. 
To the beloved Chief of the Cherokee Nation, 
Turkey, on behalf of the said nation, the 
War of the United States sends greeting: 


the LiTiie 
Secretary of 


Friexp anp Brotruer: The deputation appointed by 
you to visit the seat of Government have arrived, and been 


welcomed by your father, the President of the United 
States, with cordiality; they have spoken, and he has heard | 
all the representations that they wer« eens by you, 
on behalf of the Cherokee to > him. In 
his name, I have answered thei nad truth; 

and when they report to you wha I trust | 
that you will feel all uneasiness r¢ moved from your minds, 
and that you and your nation will experienc 
tion which must result from a convi 


Nati on, nake 


1 in septs 


t [have said, 


1,2? 
5 rall 





ur 


iction of the certainty 


friendship of the United State 

















- that satisfac. 


with which you may continue torcly on the protection and 
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21st Cone. 2d Sxss.) Reduction of the number of Officers of the Army. 
The schools where our children learn to read the word] to the officers, not to the rank and file of the army 
' of God, the churches were our people now sing to his|that I should be enabled fully to answer it, inquiries, 
43 F praise, and where they are taught the at “of one blood he | during last summer, were addressed to the principal of. 
hot created all the nations of the arth;” the fields they have|cers at the different posts, that their opinions might i 
i cleared, and the orchards they have planted; the houses | obtained, and their experience and observation avail ; 
they built, are all dear to the Cherokees, and there they | upon a subject of so much importance. : 
expect to live and to die, on the lands inherited from their A digest of the several reports received by the Maj 
' fathers, as the firm friends of all the people of these Unit- |General has been communicated; but amongst them t) 
4 ed States R. TAYLOR, jis no general concurrence, by which any certain « 


sion can be arrived at. In reference to the resolution, | 
constrained, therefore, to offer such opinions and sug 
itions, as to the general state and condition of the 

as are the result of my own reflections. 

While our regular force is small it is a consoling refi 
tion, that it is in the power of this country to boast 
militia who breathe an ardent love of country, and w! 
are ready to devote themselves to any emergency 
|circumstances may impose. There is no disguisin; 
lfact, however, that the ey are unskilled in milttary 
pline, and hence ineapable of those efforts which sh 
render them valuable and efficient in war. To re! 
| against this, various attempts have been made. Eff 
give uniform organization to this force hav: 
lessayed, but in vain. The same rule of discipline 
— prove operative in one State may fail to be 
alin another. The system is defective, and must « 
tinue so, until some more salutary plan than any yet 
| vised can be adopted. 

It occurs to me, (and I suggest it for consideration vit 
great respect,) that, in peace, an organization of 


Oo 
»| 
| 





some 


ic 


| 





These can never be forfei ite a but by the misconduct t of army and militia shoul 1 take pk: ace, based upon pr nCci] 
the red people themselves. Your father, the P Sedadinak | which look altogether to a state of war. In 18 12 
structs me to assure you, in behalf of your nation, that}COUNtTY was thrown into a bellige rent attitude, oe 
he will pay the most sacred regard to the existing treaties disasters at the commencement furnish a lesson = 
between your nation and ours, and protect your whole ter- | the intelligence of statesmen ought not to disr« _ : 
ritory against all intrusions that may be atte mpted by white | Will not do to be compelled to organize an army ab ov 
people that all encouragement shall be given to you in|'oments o f pressure, and when the public safety i 
yy * just pursuits and laudable prog gress tow: ards comfort | bazard g ; : 
nd hap Di ness, by the introduction of useful arts: that all). A ee to be serviccable must take place = 
; sn rsons who shall offend against our treaties, or against the | t#me and leisure afford the opportunity. All things | 
laws made for your protection, shall be br louie to justice; }'" readiness, should war ensue, a country has only bs 
or, if this should be impracticable, that a faithful remune- on the zeal, fidelity, and bravery of her citizetis, and | 
eee ration shall be made to you; and that he will never aban-|CYCTY thing will proceed well. But the excrcis bee 
oy 3 don his beloved Cherokees nor their children, so long as these high ¢ qualities \ ill prove of slender wvall if th 
i they shall act ji ily and peaceably towards the white peo- | P&ttory Means for aiding and assisting them ieolg 
a ple and their red brethren. It is not the conceded policy of this Government 
= This is all that he Feqnire s from you in return for his keep in service a large standing army, though its pra 
ee friendship and protection: - trusts you will not force him has always been to retain one to some extent. Th 
4 to rece le Cnc Chis dete ra ations by an improp r and | nomy which was practis: d in 1801 did not suggest 
unjust change of conduct, but he it you will give him abun-|¢™ployment of a less force than three thousand n 
dant reason to increase, if " possibl IC, his deny re to T you | which were unde r the command of a brig: adic r g ne 
* happy and contented under the fostering care of the Unit-| NOW» Our pop ulation and resources are three or four tin 
ed States. greater than they were at that period of our history. 1 
te I send you by your beloved chief, the Glass, a chain; it |S'est Cesiderata to our army is, to elevate, in some way 
te is made of gold, which will never rust; and I pray the ithe soldier’s character, and to infuse proper feclings 
ie Great Spirit to assist us ink th of our friend-|Pride. Inducements are wanting to allure to the se1 
- ship, of which this golden chain is meant as an emblem, | prope r materials Inasmuch as a soldier, by existing law 
5 bright for a long succession of age \'s » without the hope of rising above the grade of an 
ie t H. DEARBORN, Scereti of Wur ymmissioned office r, the 8 ining th at g rrade ought to 
sa ; War Departrmenrt, 7th July, 1801. rende red more desir: able | han it is at pre sent, by h 
ahha increased pay and emolument granted, with the pris 
te he REDUCTION OF OFFIC OF THE ARMY. to the soldier, after a limited period of f faithful service, t 
ie aac aie S, 5) sae aces ae retire and become ea at some vacant ordnanc¢ 
ee eareae June, wane son etary of Wi ar, in answer to @ resol where his services could be had by the Government, 
| of the House of Repr entatives, for reducing the officers an adequate support afford led him. By such an ind 
i of the army : ment, meritorious men may be brought i into the army s 
“ # War Deranturnr, January 11, 1831 vice, each of whom, aided by proper officers, would 
. sion of Congress solution w tble to give valuable instruction in afew weeks to th 
ao se of Representatives, « tine the reatitia that should be called out, or to new recruits, 
ay t eport ‘ whethi ' tion in| they might be wanted. Properly inspirited, every soldict 
12 in th my of { | States |m ‘ght become a drill officer, the beneficial results o! 
‘ ak ury { public service,”? &« which, at the onset of war, would be sensibly perceis | 
, t | ited olut ref and felt 
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The small 1 military force we possess upon the prese nt | The law at present authorizes fourteen paymasters to > be 
organization, is based upon principles which, if occasion | | retained, which cost the Government annually about thir- 
should require it, may give rise to immediate and penefi- | ty-two thousand dollars. Not more than six appear to be 
cial effects. Ther rank and file, as they stand in relation|necessary. T he public business could, with that number, 
to the number of officers in command, are of skeleton | be better attended to, and at a saving of eighteen or twen- 
form, and capable to be multiplied and considerably en-|ty thousand dollars annually, to the country. The great 
larged, should the circumstances of the country make it distances which the paymasters of the army travel in vi- 
necessary. In an emergency, the number of eno siting their posts, render the carrying of money hazard- 
might be doubled or tri ipled, thereby, with the present |ous, and occasion large expenses to the Government on 
officers, ina short time, to bring into active and useful j|account of their transport ation. These inconveniences 
service a force of fifteen or twenty thousand men. This |may be avoided by retaining a few of them to be arranged 
vas the design had in view by the act of 1821, which re-| at different points, with a view to disburse the necessary 
duced the army. Change the organization, and let some | funds to the subordinate agents at posts. Let a quarter- 
future necessity dem: nd an enlargement, and a new re- | master or commissary, at the several posts where troops 
cruit, both of officers and soldiers, will be required, the | are stationed, have the trust confided to them of making 
te ndeney and effect of which would be probable injury payments to the troops, and the expense of eight pay- 
to the public service. masters and their clerks will be saved, and the public, by 

For reasons which have been often adverted to, the re-/| the arrangement, be better served. Instead of pay ment 
liance of this country, in moments of difficulty, must be | being made to the troops once in six months, as is the 
upon the militia; and the examples which past time pre- | case now at some of the posts, it might be done monthly or 

ents afford an earnest that on this reliance we may safely | weekly. The soldier will be better sati isfied, and by hav- 
dapat But while frequent instances have occurred to|ing only smal] sums of money in his possession, will have 
prove the value of this defence, that it is capable of less disposi tion to desert, and fewer facilities to enable him 
high and daring gallantry, it should not be forgotten that, |to do so. Should this sugge stion be adopted, it might be 
to render it still more efficient and valuable, the militia | ne cessary to authorize the Secretary of War to demand, 
should be disciplined. To the attaini ng of this imports int, from time to time, such bonds, and in such penalties, from 
object, the partial army we possess might materially con- the principal and subor dinate paymasters, as the exigency 
duce, whe i new recruits are wanted. Could we enter-| of the service might seemto require. 
tain @ reasona ble expectation that the country would} By this arrangement there would be a considerable 
continue at peace for any definite period of time, the | saving in the expenditures of the Government, even after 
proprie ty of disregarding, in the interim, milits iry prepa-/| making to the subordinate paymasters a reasonable com- 
ration, and pride, and fee ling, would be que stionable. pensation for their disbursements, if to grant any shall be 

As it relates to the command of companies, no reduc-| considered advisable. But whether the number of pay- 
tion and no organization of’ the officers, different from the | masters be reduced or not, an authority should be given 
present arrangement, can be advantage ous sly ma ude, ex-|to the Sec retary of War to appoint pay -agents at distant 
cept as to the supe rnume rary brevet lieutens ants. In the posts, and to place them under bonds for the faithful per- 
annual report from the War Department, which accom-| formance of their duty. The paymaster, for example, 
panied the President’s message, it is stated, that, in the | who is charged with the superintendence of the troops at 
ensuing year, perhaps, but certainly in the succeeding one, | cantonment Gibson, resides at Louisville, Kentucky. To 
the re will be one hundred and six lieutenants attached, by | visit this post once in two months, as the law require S, 
brevet appointment, to the army, while the number that | will make the transportation account alone neatly equal 
may be taken into service, by regular appointment, can- | to eight thousand dollars a year. By an act of the last 
not exceed, twenty-two annually; consequently, there will | session of Congress, a peek is directed to be established at 
be regularly and constantly in each year, ei ighty -four su-| Key West, not far from the island of Cuba. One com- 
pernumerary offic Ts : not neede d or required by the ser-| pany has. accordingly been ordered there. Going to and 
vice, and which will occasion an annual expense of more |returning from that post to Pensacola, (the residence of 
than sixty thousand dollars to the Government. the paymaster,) will make his transportation account to 

With the exception here suggested, I can perceive no constitute a considerable item in the course of the year; 
beneficial change the : can be made as it regards the com- | when, by the authority asked for, the payments may be 
pany offic ers, no r indeed any as it regards the regimental as well and safely made (and at a trifling expense) through 

ficers. In relation to these, the present organization is some selected officer of the company. The same remark 
perbap. ect and comple te as it can be rendered. is applicable to all our remote and distant posts. Trans- 

The officers retained under the reduction in 1821 were | portation accrues to the paymasters and their clerks, and 
known to be proportionably greater than was necessary to |the expenses of a guard are oftentimes to be incurred, to 
the number of the rank and file upon a peace estab- igive safe convoy to the funds in their possession. Sub- 
lishment; but the object of the organization was to pre-|ordinate agents being stationed at these distant places, by 

ent such a force, and under such circumstances s, as that, |drafts, to be drawn on the principal paymasters, large 
in war, the greatest possible efficiency and activity might | expenditures, and particularly the risk ef transportation 
be attained ata short notice. But if these principles, then | would be avoided. ; 
sanctioned, and so long acquiesced in, are to be departed | The Surgeon General of the army might be dispensed 
from, and the object of the resolution be to organize the | jwith. He has no disbursements to superintend or make, 

army upon a mere peace establishment, in reference to|no bonds to receive, no accounts to revise, or responsibi- 
present exigencies, and without regard to the probabilities |lities to encounter, The principal and material duty to 
of war, and of danger, at some future period, then, by |be rendered by him, is in the purchasing and distributing 
that rule of adjustment, it might, for our present service, |of medicines; a duty which is performed by a quarter- 
be sufficient to place the army under the command of a] master of the army at New York, at which place medical 
brigadier general. By such an arrangement, one major | supplies are obtained, and from which point they are dis- 
general and a bri igadier, with'three aids-de- -camp, could be | tributed to the several posts. 
dispens 4 with, and there by a saving to the Government The two Inspectors General of the army, it occurs to 
be created of more than fourteen thousand dollars a year. |ine, are not essential to the service, under a contemplated 
peace establishment. As these offices heretofore were 


In this view of the subject, the pay department might 
also be reformed to advantage, be rendered more ser-|executed, the incumbents were required to make secret, 
lconfidential, communications to the De partment, of the 














viceable, and less expensive than under the present system. 
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Reduction of the number of Officers of the Army. 





conduct of officers, together with the more general duty 
of reporting the situation of our posts, their condition, 
arms, and armament. It is not compatible with the dig- 
nity, the feelings, the pride, and character of an officer, 
to have private confidential reports made of him and his 
command, to be placed privately away amongst the ar- 
chives of the office. There are some on file of former 
times, which, if rendered public, could not fail to pro- 
duce strife and difficulty amongst individuals. Why in- 
spect the conduct of an officer? Reliance must be had 
on his pride of character. He is unfit to command who 
deserves not implicitly to be confided in. If, in any thing 
required by law or regulation, an officer disregards or 
omits the performance of the trusts confided to him, re- 
medies are at hand, and vigilance for their fulfilment, on 
the part of his associates, is seldom or ever wanted. The 
approach of an inspector to a post is nearly periodical. 
The officer in command can calculate with much accu- 
racy as to the period of the visit, and can well arrange 
every thing to meet his arrival and the inspection. If dis- 
posed to do his duty, the inspector brings no benefit, pro- 
duces no good. If careless of it, a few days of prepara- 
tion will place him securely beyond any effect from the 
inquest. 

Harmony is essential to the quiet and well-being of an 
army; and to this regard should be had, if one is to be 
retained. Strife and jealousy amongst different branches 
and departments of it should be avoided, if possible. 
Their consequences are disagreeable, and their tendency 
injurious to the public service. To effect so desirable an 
object, I beg leave to say, as matter connected with the 
subject of the resolution under consideration, that the 
administrative branches of the staff of the army should not 
be connected with the line of the army. The fancied 
ease and increased emolument which these offices afford, 
make them the cause of solicitude to those who obtain 
them, and of jealousy on the part of others, who are less 
successful in their applications. To avoid this, it has be- 
come an object with the Department, in the distribution, 
to equalize these appointments amongst the respective 
regiments, as much as possible. It might be preferable 
to separate them entirely; at least the experiment might 
be safely and advantageously essayed for the present, by 
some changed organization in the Ordnance Department. 

In peace, or in war, this is a most important arm of our | 
service. Through it are provided munitions of war to be | 
in readiness in moments of danger, and by it are con-| 
structed the arms which are required for the defence of| 
the country. Immense quantities (more than ten mil-| 
lions) of public property are in its possession and care. | 
Officers, when composing a part of the army, in justice | 
to themselves, to their own improvement in the lines, | 
and that jealousies may be suppressed, should occasion-| 
ally return to their commands. Changes must take place, 
and these changes affect the regularity of the system, and | 
often occasion a waste of public property. A bill was in-| 
troduced at the last session, which, if properly matured, | 
and acted upon, would contribute to the efficiency of this| 
arm of service, and to the public interest, and at the same 
time add but little, if any thing, to the present expenses} 
of the army. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 














That the topographical corps of the army is of great in, 
portance to the country. Recently, its operations have 
been confined to what may be considered civil purposes 
to the surveying of practicable routes for roads and canals, 
and to the opening and improving of the navigation of our 
streams, bays, harbors, and inlets. These, seemingly, ar 
all exclusively civil objects, although they are not so in 
reality, inasmuch as the information thus obtained, may } 
serviceably used hereafter in military operations. When 
war shall take place, the benefits resulting from the indus 
try of this corps will be found of incalculable advantag: 
A knowledge of the relative positions of places, of th 
elevations and depressions, and of the advantages promised 
by their occupation, will remain in the War Office, ready, 
on proper occasions, to be turned to useful account. 

The surveys which are now possessed are the work of 
this useful and valuable corps, and have been obtained | 
the industrious pursuit of its duties, through successiy, 
seasons. If the works to which they have reference shou! 
ever be undertaken, the results of those surveys are 
readiness, and furnish the necessary data; if not, th 
value will still be perceived and felt in future militar 
operations. A commanding general may carefully watch, 
and sedulously guard his army; yet, if he be a strangcr t 
the country, and without information of its relative pos 
tions, and of the advantages to be derived from places t 
be eccupied, he will but grope his way in darkness, a 
be vulnerable to an opposing officer who may have a bet 
ter knowledge than himself of these facts. No genera! 
ran operate successfully who is ignorant of the topography 
of the country, and of its assailable and defensible points, 
and of the various positions to be taken, which may bene- 
fit himself, or produce injury to an enemy. 

In this country we have an extensive mland and ma 
time frontier, and for their security and protection mu 
labor has yet to be performed. Our entire line of frontic: 
our bays, harbors, and inlets, should be carefully exami: 
ed and surveyed. Points which are assailable, and th 
mode of defending these, with all necessary details, shou! 
be carefully looked into, and the information so obtain: 
treasured up with the archives of the country. 

Under this aspect of the case, the class.fication of t! 


| duties to be performed by this corps, exclusively military, 


may be thus stated: 

ist. Surveys of military positions for purposes of p 
manent fortifications. 

2d. Surveys of our inland frontier, to ascertain tl! 
points best situated for defence, after what manner attac} 
may be made, and the best modes of opposing them. 

3d, An examination of the seacoast generally, and | 
ticularly of all seaports, bays, and inlets, the avenues b 
which these may be approached, and the modes of p: 
tecting and defending them. 

4th. The surveying of such military roads as may mo 
advantageously connect the several military positions upot 
our inland frontier. 

The foregoing remarks and statement of duties relate | 
the employment of the topographical engineers during 
state of peace; but, in times of war, for which all its pea 
operations may be considered as preparatory, their labors 
become more exclusively military, and may be said to en 
brace the extensive range of duties of the field engincer, 


J. H. EATON. — |/and for which their occupaticn in times of peace qualils 


To the Seraker of the House of Representatives. 

Letter from the Secretary of War in reply to so much of the 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the Tih in- 
stant as relates to the Topographical Engineers. 

War DEPARTMENT, January 20, 1831. 
Sin: In answer to that part of the resolution of the 

House of Representatives of the 7th instant, which relates 

to the topographical engineers, T have the honor to state: 


them. They are a necessary appendage to every army, 
and, with propriety, may be called the eyes of the con 


|manding general, and of the Government, as itis upon tli 
| 


| 


lof military operations must be based. 


results and labors of such a corps that all judicious plan: 


The addition to the present topographical engineers 
jand the organization required, and which is now recon 
|mended, are such as will form a corps, to consist of o1 
colonel, one lieutenant colonel, two majors, ten captail 
ten first lieutenants, and ten second lieutenants; wii 
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numbers and organization are considered as requisite to 
meet the present military wants of the country. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


J. H. EATON. | 

The Sreaxen of the House of Representatives. 
ACCOUNTS IN SUIT. 

Report of the Solicitor of the Treasury, of the accounts in| 

suit on Ath July, 1830. 


Orrice or Soriciron or Tar Treasury, Jan. 6, 18° 





X 4, 
>. 


Sir: Ip obedience to the directions of the ‘* Act to 
provide for the appointment of a Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury,” [ have the honor respectfully to submit, for the 
information of Congress, the following report: 

In the performance of the duty imposed upon the Soli- 
citor, **to obtain from the several District Attorneys of! 
the United States full and accurate accounts of all the| 
causes and actions pending in the Courts of the United! 


States, in which the United States were plaintiffs, on the 
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ments, and what returns had been made; what property, 
personal or real, was bound by such judgment; where 
such property is situated; in whose possession it was, 
either as executors, administrators, assignees, trustees, or 
otherwise; what were the nature and amount of the liens 
on such property, if any there were, prior to that of the 
United States; what was the prospect of recovering the 
whole amount, or any part of such judgments; what was 
the amount expected to be realised; what were the obsta- 
cles which have heretofore interposed, and which yet 
prevail, and the prospect of their removal; with all other 
matters important to be known at this office. 

The information called for by these several inquiries, is 
believed to be essential to the efficient discharge of the 
duties of this office, so far as they relate to the collection 
of the outstanding judgment debts. ‘To enable the Dis- 
trict Attorneys to furnish it, tedious examinations of 
records, and frequent resort to the assistance of the clerks 
of the courts, are necessary. A great proportion of these 
judgments having been recovered before the present Dis- 


ith day of July, and to cause an abstract thereof, showing! trict Attorneys came into office, the legal fees, which, 


¢ 


the names of the parties in each suit, the cause of action, | 
the time of its commencement, and such other matters as! 
may be necessary to full information respecting the same, | 
to be prepared and laid before Congress,” soon after 1| 
assumed the duties of that office, the circular, a copy of| 
which is hereunto annexed, and marked A, containing 
regulations for the observance of District Attorneys, Mar-| 
shals, Clerks, and Collectors, was issued, and the several} 
District Attorneys required to report the information! 
called for by Congress. From their returns I have pre- 
pared three statements, of which the one marked B exhi-| 
bits a report of the suits brought on Treasury transcripts;| 
the one marked C exhibits a report of suits brought on 
custom-house bonds; and the third, marked D, exhibits a 
report of suits for fines, penaltics, and forfeitures; - all! 
which were pending on the 4th day of July last. 

The returns of some of the Attorneys did not contain 
‘full information” respecting the suits in their districts. | 
Several were little more than copies of the docket entries 
from the records of the Courts. ‘These defects have in 
part been supplied, as it respects suits on ‘Treasury tran- 


pts, from the register of such suils transferred to this} 
othce from that of the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury; but] 
the suits on custom-house bonds, and for fines, penalties, | 


and forfeitures, not being under his supe rintendence, no 


y 


register of them was kept by him; 


} 
iit 


and of course’ but little} 


which were instituted prior to the] 





ilormation of Ss 
ist day of June last, is in the possession of this office. Such] 
information, howeve r, as it has been practical le to collect} 
in these several classes of suits, in the short period since | 


this office was established, is contained in the three state-| 


ments abovementioned. 


From these, it appears that the amounts for which suits} 
were pending on the 4th of July last, were as follows, viz:) 
: | 


: - $1,883,190 57| 
1,248,686 82 


On Treasury 1 
On Custom-house 











"7 ai 
77 39) 


Making a total of - a 


$3,131,8 





The third class of suits, for fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures, being principally 7m rem, no accurate estimate | 
can be made of their amount | 

An amount more than three times as large as the above 
is probably due to the United States on judgments ren-| 
July. With a view to col- 


red previous to the 4th of 
ca ; ; Set 
lect information respecting the situation of debts of this 


under existing laws, constitute the principal compensation 
to attorneys, have already been paid to their predecessors. 
It is manifest, therefore, as no commission is allowed for 
the collection of money, that, for the services of the pre- 
sent Attorneys, either in procuring the information I have 
called for in the last mentioned circular, or for farther 
attention in enforeing the judgments, no remuneration 
whatever is provided. Several Attorneys have asked for 
compensation, and some of the clerks have refused their 
aid without an assurance that it will be made. 

Some estimate of the importance of the subject about 


{which information is sought, may be formed from the 


return which was, about a year ago, made by the United 
States’ Attorneys in the several districts, in pursuance of 
anorter of the President, of all the suits on Treasury 
transcripts. ‘This return comprehended all suits of this 
de scription, in which judgments had been recovered by 
the United States, and remained unsatisfied in part or the 
whole, together with all such as were still pending. 
The aggregate sum due uponthem, was $7,742,407 80 
Suppose the amount of the suits pending at 

the period of that return, to be equal to 
that of the suits pending on the 4th day of 


July last, to wit: ss : z, 





1,776,526 96 


And deduct it from the abovementioned 
gregate, and the balance on outstanding 
judgments on Treasury transcripts, will 
be - - - - - $5,645,880 84 








The aggregate amount of suits on custom- 

house bonds, including those which are 

pending, as wellas those which have been 

prosecuted to judgment, was, on the 30th 

September last, - ‘ $6,685,490 00 
Suppose the amount due on suits on cus- 

tom-house bonds pending on that day, to 

be equal to that of suits of the same sort 

pending on the 4th day of July last, to 


wit: - . - . - 1,241,686 82 





And deduct it from the above aggregate, 
and the balance due on bonds prosecuted 
to judgment, and r¢ maining unsatisfied, 
will be . sa i - $5,623,803 18 

This last amount, added to that due on 


deseription, a circular, a copy of which is hereunto} unsatisfied judgments on Treasury tran- 


annexed, marked E, was directed tc the several District} 


Attorneys, requiring them to report what suits prosecuted 


scripts, to wit: - : - 5,645,880 84 








to judgment remained unsatisfied, in which expectations 
were entertained of collecting a part of the whole amount 
of th »d I 





what process had been issued on such judg-} 


Will show the total sum of principal due 
to the Government on outstanding judg- 


ments, to be - 7 - $11,269,694 02 
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To this sum may be added several millions for interest; 
but there ought also to be deducted from it a considerable 
amount, which consists of judgments against sureties on 
official and custom-heuse bonds. The foregoing view, 
however, though not exact, presents a sufficient approxi- 
mation to the truth to demonstrate the importance of the 
subject it embraces. 

No remuneration is provided by law to stimulate the 
zeal of the United States’ Attorneys in the collection of 
this vast amount of debt. The legal fees in almost all the 
sums having already been paid to their predecessors in 
office, who instituted them, no inducement but a cold 
sense of unprofitable duty is left to excite them to exer- 
tion. A very great proportion of this mass of debt is 
due from persons and estates that are hopelessly insolvent. 
Still, however, it is believed that a large amount, which 
will otherwise be lost, might be gleaned, if an adequate 
inducement to encounter the labor of collecting the infor- 
mation called for, and to act vigorously and zealously after 
obtaining that information, were held out to District 
Attorneys, in the shape of a liberal commission on collec- 
tions. It would seem peculiarly proper that the com- 
missions now allowed to collectors of the customs for 
collections on bonds which are put in suit, should be trans- 
ferred to the Attorneys, who have the labor and responsi- 
bility of making them. This arrangement, while it would 
create no additional expense to the public, would operate 
as a stimulus to vigilance and caution on the part of Col- 
lectors, in requiring such security as would prevent the 
necessity of resorting to litigation, and to a zealous dis- 
charge of duty by Attorneys, whenever litigation should 
become necessary. It is believed, also, that aitrue econo- 
my would dictate an allowance of commissions to Attor- 
neys for collection in suits on Treasury transcripts, as well 
as on custom-house bonds; and that the inerease of the 
sum, which would, in consequence of it, be brought into} 
the Treasury, would be much greater than the amount of 
those commissions. 

The foregoing remarks present an imperfect view of 
the prominent defects of the present system of collecting} 
the public dues, when suit has become necessary; and the 
daily discharge of my official functions has so forcibly 
impressed them on my mind, that I have thought it my | 
duty, in this report, respectfully to bring them to the 
notice of Congress, who alone have power to provide an| 
adequate remedy. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

V. MAXCY, 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 
To the Hon. the Speaker of the House of Representatives. | 
A. 
a the Solicitor of the Treasury, with regulations | 
to be observed by District Attorneys, Clerks of the Circuit 
and District Courts, Marshals, and Collectors of the United 

States. 

Orrick OF THE S@LiciroR or THE TREASURY, 


= 


Washington, July 27, 1839. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of 
an act passed at the late session of Congress, to provide | 
for the appointment of a Solicitor of the Treasury. 

On entering into the relations which that act has esta- | 
blished between the Solicitor and the law officers and Col- | 
lectors of the United States, I cannot but fecl a deep | 
sense of the responsibility connected with the superinten- | 
dence of the multifarious and important concerns commit- | 
ted to my charge. Diffused as these concerns are through- | 
out this widely extended Union, they cannot be managed 
ina manner satisfactory to the officers or parties concern- | 
ed, or with a due regard to the interest of the Govern- 
ment, without the establishment and a punctual and exac 





ne orem 


in Suit. 


observance of regulations, which shall form a chain of r¢ 
sponsibility, binding each officer to his duty, from the com. 
mencement of legal proceedings, throughout their various 
stages, till the execution of judgment shall place the pub 
lic dues in the Treasury of the United States. In framing 
those which I now transmit, I have endeavored to consult 
the convenience of the several officers whom they affect, 
as far as is compatible with a just system of accountability 

It would be presumptuous in me to expect that, in t) 
present organization of a new office, I have prepared « 
system without error, or that experience will not point 
out new checks or useful modifications and alterations 
Such as your reflection and observation may suggest, ii 
communieated, will be considered and examined with tly 
utmost care and candor, with a view to the improvemen 
and perfection of the system; but, until the regulations fi 
the transaction of business now established shall be mod 
fied or rescinded, I cannot too strongly urge an exact o| 
servance of them. That the mutual dependence and p1 
priety of the various parts of the system of checks now 
presented may be seen and understood, by being vi 
together, I subjoin to this circular a copy of the regula 
tions, established not only for your government, but f 
that of all the different officers, who must contribute the 
share of duty in accomplishing the object of the laws he: 
with transmitted. 

I place much reliance for aid, in the discharge of iy 
arduous duties, not only upon the talents and business 
habits of the law officers and collectors of the United 
States, but still more upon their cordial and hearty co-o; 
eration in devising the means of carrying into complete e! 
fect the great objects in view, the punctual payment of 
the public dues, and the prevention of frauds upon t! 
Treasury; and I cannot doubt that a class of citizens s 
distinguished for high character, intelligence, and patriot 
ism, will feel with me an ambition to demonstrate, by 
faithful and efficient performance of our respective dut 
the utility ofour several offices, and their adaptation to p1 
mote the public weal. On my part it will be my first a: 
strongest desire to reconcile a rigid and exact fulfilment 
of the laborious and responsible task prescribed to me 


law, with such observance of comity and regard to | 


feelings of all with whom I am connected as shall ensurc 
continuance of the most cordial and respectful relatic 
between us. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your 1 
faithful and obedient servant, 
V. MAXCY, 
Solicitor of the Treas 


Regulations to be observed by the Collectors of the custo 


1. Whenever a revenue bond shall not have been paid 
when it becomes due, you will, to use the terms of t 
law prescribing your duty, deliver it for suit to the D 
trict Attorney ‘forthwith and without delay,” and \ 
take triplicate receipts of the Attorney; one of which 
to be forwarded by the first mail to this office, togctl 
with a full and exact description of the date and ani 
of such bond, and of the time when it became payable, « 
the names of all the obligors thereto; one to be sent \ 
your first quarterly returns thereafter, to the first Audit 
of the Treasury, and the other to be retained by y 
self. Ifany part of the bond have been paid, the amoun' 
of such payment, and the time when made, must be stated 
That the reports of the several Collectors may be u 
form, I have sent you a form for them. 

2. Whenever any obligor of a bond put in suit shall, 
before execution is delivered to the marshal, pay t! 
whole or any part of such bond to you, you will give him 
triplicate receipts, one of which is to be retained in 
own hands, and the other two to be delivered to the Dis- 
trict Attorney; one of them to be filed as his authority for 
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giving the necessary cr edit 0 on the bond, and for making | 
the proper entry on the docket, and the other to be for- 
warded to this office, as the voucher upon which he is to 
be discharged from responsibility. 

3. In like manner, you will give to the District Attorney 
triplicate receipts for money which he may pay you from 
the defendant, in discharge of bonds in suit, and specify 
therein particularly the object for which the money is 
paid. 

4, Whenever, after execution is delivered to the Mar- 
shal, he shall p: xy you a part or the whole amount of the 
judgment, you will deliver to him triplicate receipts, that 
he may retain one himself, forward one as a voucher to 
me, and send the other with his regular return to the first 
Auditor of the Treasury, to be filed in his office. 

5. fn Compliance with the duty prescribed in the fourth 
section of the above mentioned act, whenever you shall 
cause a seizure to oe ae for the a of enforcing 
any forfeiture, you will, by the first mail, give information 
thereof to the Solicitor of the T reasury. 


Regulations to be observed by District Attorneys. 


‘. Whe ne ver a bond shallbe transmitted or delivered to 
you for suit by any Collector, you will give him triplicate re- 
ceipts, and ¢¢ forthwith and without ‘de lay” institute suits 
against all the parties thereto. By the first mail after- 
wards, you will transmit information thereof to the Solici-| 
tor of the Treasury, together with a full and exact de- 
scription of the date of such bond,the amount due thereon, | 
the time when it became payable, and the names of all the 
obligors. I send you herewith printed forms of these re 
turns. 


> 


In like manner, whenever a transcript of the ac- 
counts of any delinquent public officer, certified by the 
First or Second Comptroller of the Treasury, shall be for- 
warded to you for suit from this office, you will immedi-| 
ately commence suit thereon, and by the first mail give in- 
formation thereof to the Solicitor of the 

3. You will, also, when any suit or action for the 
very of a fine, penalty, or forfeiture, shall b 
immediately transmit to this office a state ee of such suit | 
or action, specifying name of the defendant, the cause} 
of the the time of its commenceme nt, with such re-| 
marks as are necessary to the full understanding of the| 





Treasury. 
re Co-| 
e instituted, 


8} ge the 


! 
action, ti 


Whenever any obligor of a custom-house bond shall} 
desire to discharge part or the whole ‘of his debt previous] 
to judgm« nt, you will request him to pay the money to 
the Collector who delivered the bond for suit, and to take 
triplicate receipts therefor. Two of these receipts you 
will require him to deliver to you; one to authorize you to 
give him credit for the amount col paid on the bond, and | 
to be retained by you; the other you Ww ill transmit to the} 
office, to serve as my authority for giving you credit, and 
discharging you from responsibi ility. If, instead of pay- 
ing the money to the Collector, as requested, he should} 
make a tender of the whole amount due the Government | 


-| other 


ithe 





to yourself, you will receive the same; forthwith deposite 
to the credit of the Collector who delivered you the] 
bond for suit, in the Bank of the United States, or an of-| 
fice thereof, or some other bank authorized to receive 
Government deposites, and take triplicate certificates of 
such deposite from the hier, designating the object for 
which the payment was made. One . these you will re-| 
tain yourself; you will transmit by the first mail to} 
this office, as a voucher for your release from re sponsibili- 
ty; and the third you will deliver or forward | by the first | 
mail to the Collector from whom the bond was received. | 
If there be no bank near in which Government deposites | 
are made, you may, if more convenic nt, pay the amount! 
to the Collec tor who delivered the bond for suit, and take | 

triplicate receipts from him, designating the object for which | 
the > payment was made. One of these receipts you will 


it, 


th, cas 


one 


office, with as little delav as n 
' - 
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Fetain yourself; one you will transmit by the first mail to 

this office, as a voucher for your discharge from further 
responsibility; and the third you will forward by the first 
mail to the First Auditor of the Treasury, to be placed on 
file by him, and to be preserved as a check in the settle- 
ment of the Collector’s accounts. You will direct him to 
pay the costs to the Marshal, and take duplicate re ceipts. 
On the defendant’s deliv ering one of these receipts to you, 

in addition to the Collector’s receipt for, or the payment 
to yourself of, the whole amount due to the United States, 
you will make such entry on the docket as shall be neces- 
sary for the discharge of the defendant. 

5. Whenever any defendant toa suit, other than upon a 
custom-house bond, whether for debt or a fine, penalty, 
or forfeiture, is desirous of paying a part or the whole of 
the demand against him previous to thie delivery of execu- 
tion, you will request him to de posite the money, or such 
part thereof as belongs to the United States, in the Bank 
of the United States, or some office thereof, or some other 
bank authorized to receive deposites for the Government, 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, take 
triplicate w ceipts or certificates of the cashier, designa- 
ting the object on account of which the payment is m: ide . 
and deliver two of them to you, upon which you will g 
them the necessary credit; and on his produci ig to you, 
in addition thereto, the receipt of the marshal for costs, 
you will make, according to the circumstances of the case, 
the entry on the docket necessary for the security or dis 
charge of the defendant. You will retain one of the cer- 
tificates of de posite to the credit of the treasurer, and pe 
transmit to me by the first mail. On the receipt of 
it, the necessary entry will be made upon the books of 
thi s office, to release you from responsibility. 

If the defendant, instead of maki g deposite in bank, 
|}as above mentioned, should make a tender of the whole 

oar due tothe United States to you, you will receive 
forthwith deposite it in the B: _ of the United States, 
an office thereof, or some other bank authorized to re- 
ceive the deposites of the Gove Saint: to the credit of 
Treasurer of the Un and take triplica 
certificates of deposite of the cashier, designating th« 
ject for which the payment made. One of these 
will, by the first mail, transmit to this « Sea as a voucher 
for your rele: se from responsibility; one you will send by 
the first ma il t 2 the Auditor in whose ‘fic the transcript 
on which suit was brought was pre nad ; and the third 
you will retain yourself. 

6. Whenever a suit shall be prosecuted to judgment 
you will deliver patie to the marshal, unle 
in your judgment, good reasons for delay, 
hope less insolvency of the defendant. Whenever execu- 
tion is thus postponed, you will report the this of- 
i ficer for instruction. Whenever you deliver executior 
the marshal, you will take duplicate receipts: one of 
you will retain yourself, and the other you will 
the first mail to this office, as a ve for 
from responsibility. 

7. You will, imine diately after the « 
| the District and Circuit Courts, of 
| which any suit or suits may have been 
lof the United Stat s, forward 
(which the law requires to | 
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record, whic h you wi ill examine with a view to ascertain} 
that it is a faithful copy, and will accompany the same with| 
areport of the argument of the cause in the court below, | 
noting the points made and authorities referred to by the 
respective counsel. 

I take leave to call your particular attention to the eighth 
section of the act sent with the circul: ar, by which, in ad- 
dition to the return after each term, you are required to 
transmit to this office 
causes and actions pending in the courts of the United 
States” in your district, “in which the United States are 
pl untiffs, on the fourth day of July” of the present year, 
in such a manner as shall enable me to prepare an intelli- 
gible abstract of all such causes, showing the names of 
the parties in each suit, the cause of action, the time it 
accrued, the time of the commencement of the suit, and 
such other matters as may be necessary to full information 
to Congress respecting the same. As this abstract must 
be laid before Congress at the commencement of the next 
session, it is necessary that your return should be made 
on or before the tenth d: Ly of October next. The forms 
sent for your statement at the end of each term of court 
will answer the purpose of this report. Be pleased to 


state, in a very distinct manner, the cause of action, and] 
let your observations in the column of remarks be full, so} 


that the object and 

understood. 

Regulations to be observed by € "k vs of the Circuit and Dis-| 
trict Courts of thé United : States. 


1. Hereafter, you will forward to this office, within 
thirty days after the adjournment of each successive term | 
of the District and Circuit Courts, respectively, of which 
you are clerk, a list of all the judgments and decrees 
which have been entered in the said courts, re spectively, 
during such term, to which the United States are parties, 
showing the amount which has been so adjudged or de- 
creed, and the costs, and stating the term to which execu- 
tion thereon has been made returnable. You will divide 
the list into two parts, to be sent in two separate forms, 
one to contain the judgments rendered suits brought 
on Treasury transcripts, and the other on custom-house 
bonds, and for fines, penalties, and forfeitures. 
you printed forms for these returns. 

2. You will examine the statement required by the 


situation of each suit may be clearly 


third section of said act to be made by the United States’ | 


Attorney for your district, and, comparing it with the re- 
cords in your charge, and finding it correct, you will} 
thereto subjoin your certificate. 

Regulations to be observed by Marshals. 


i Whenev er, before judgment, any defendant to asuit| 
f the United States shall pay you the costs which have 

ecrued, you will give him dupli icate receipts, one to be 
cept by himself, and the other to be delivered to the Dis- 
rict Attor: ey. 

a Whenever, in any suit in which the United States 

» plaintiffs, the District Attorney shall deliver a writ of 
execution to vou, you will give him duplics ite receipts, in 
which you will state the names of the parties, the amount 
of the judgment and costs, with the time from which in- 
terest accrues, one of w hich receipts is to be kept by him, 
and the other to be transmitted by him to this office as a 
voucher, upon which an entry is to be made to release 
him from further responsibility, and to charge you. You 
will, moreover, by the first mail, after execution in any 
case shall be delivered to you, 
of to this office. 

3. Whenever the judgment has been rendet1 red i in favor 
of the United States on a custom-house bond, and the exe- 
cution has been issued and satisfied by the defendant, you | 
will give hima receipt therefor. You will immediately 
thereafter pay over the amount of the judgment to the 

Collector who delivered the bond for suit, and take tripli- 


‘full and accurate accounts of all) 


I send | 


transmit information there- | 
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cate receipts therefor, in | which the parties are to be 
stated, and the amount of the judgment. One of thes 
receipts you will keep for your own protection, one you 
will transmit to this office, as my authority for making 
such entry on its books as will discharge you from furth; 
responsibility, and the other you wil! transmit, with your 
regular accounts, to the First Auditor of the ‘Tre: usury, to 
be filed as 4 check in the settlement of the Collector’s ac. 
counts. 

4. Whenever execution shall have been delivered to 
you upon a judgment for any other cause than a custom 
house bond, and you shall have collected the money of 1 th 
| de fendant, you will forthwith deposite the amount ‘belo 
| ing to the United States in the Bank of the United Stat 
lor one of its offices, which may be nearest you, Or any 
|other bank, if nearer to you, which is authorized to : 
ceive Government deposites, to the credit of the Treas 
lof the United States. You will take duplicate certific: mat 
of deposite from the cashicr, designating the object 1 
| which the money is paid, one of which you will retain 
| yourself, and transmit the other to this office, as the 
{voucher upon which you will be discharged from furtl 
responsibility. 

5. Hereafter you will make the returns required by t! 
eighth section of the act of May 15, 1829, for the bett 
organization of the Treasury Department, to this ofc, 
in which you will state the procee dings which have tak: 
place upon all writs of execution or other process, whicli 
lhave been placed in your hands for the collection of t 
money which has been adjudged and dee reed to the Unit: 
| States in said courts re spectively. 1 send you printed 
|forms for these returns. You will make these returns in 
| two separate forms, one for executions issued on judg 
ments in suits brought on treasury transcripts, and the 
other oa custom- house bonds, and for fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures. 


| 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES. 
Hovse oF Representatives, Janvary 13, 1831. 

Mr. Matrary, from the Committee on Manufactures, to 
whom was referred so much of the President’s messag 
‘*as relates to the tariff of duties on imports, and so much 
thereof as respects manufactures,” reported: 





| That they have taken this delicate subject into full c 

| sideration. This was due alike to the source from w “ ( 
|a review was recommended, and to the importance of t 
Lone ct itself. They feel confident that they have don¢ 

} without mingling with the operation of their reason 
powers, unreasonable ‘‘likes and dislikes,” either to th 
system of protecting domestic industry, or to the views ex 
pressed by the Chief Magistrate. 

It is not the intention of the committee to present to 
the House a mass of statistics or labored arguments, in fa 
vor of the protecting system. 
ithe t tariff, all that could illustrate theory, or be proved b\ 
experience in our own and other countries, has been pr 
sented. Our Government has adopted and endeavored to 
sustain, by repeated legislative enactments, a policy whic! 


} 
has had the sanction of W ashington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe. It has been sanctioned by ‘* the continu 

| acquiescence of the States, and the gencral understanding 
of the people.” Confidence in its permanent duration 1s 
| warmly inspired. It is this alone which can give it vigor 
}ous and successful action. A system of protection may 
appear perfect in our statute books, and yet be useless to 
i country, if exposed to perpetual danger. Skill, 

|re ady matured, will not venture upon uncertainty. rh | 
power of invention will never be exerted, if it has no con 
| fidence i in the promise, and repeated promise, of support 
| Capital will never come to the aid of skill and enterprise, 
lif it has no security for investment. It must have confi 
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dence, it must find solid honesty in individuals, as well as] ri ightto Seterthele own oduat ry, ond tocounteract the most 
| selfish and destructive policy which might be adopted by 


firmness in Government, or it w ill not-be employed. 

During the last session of Congress, the declaration was | 
often repeated, that the system of protection should and 
would be mantained. It was presumed to have come from | 
the people, and dictated by them to their re present itives. | 
This was expressed by the most decisive ms ajorities in Con-| 
gress, on I'v peated occasions. 

Its ‘effects, so far as they have been developed, have an- 
swered the hopes of its most ardent friends. Capital flows 
widely and freely through our extended country. The ge-! 
nius of our people has been stimulated to greater and more 
diversified exertion. ‘The useful arts are improving in 
every form that stern necessity or elegant taste may desire. 
The committee most cheer fully concur with the President 
in the animated view which he has taken of the condition! 
of our country. They adopt his language in describing 
that condition. ‘* With a population unparalleled in its in- 
crease, and possessing a character w hich combines the har- 
dihood of enterprise with the considerateness of wisdom, 
we see in every section of our happy country a steady im- 
provement in the means of social intercourse and corre- 
spondent effects upon the genius and laws of our extended 
republic.” This is the language of truth and justice. It 
forms a subject of high and deep congratulation to every 
patriot mind. While other nations are suffering under op- 
pressive burthens, or conyulsed with bloody revolutions, 
we witness among ourselves, in general, a calmand confi- 
dent repose. We see overall portions of our broad coun- 
try prosperity and happiness most equally and evenly 
diffused. 

Such is the prospect before us. It is the offspring of 
our fortunate Government, and the wise policy which has 
been adopted of cultivating our own resources, by the 
skill, and industry, and enterprise of our own people. In 
considering that imperfection must be stamped on the bigh- 
est and best of human institutions, it is matter of surprise, 
‘*that the apparent exceptions to the harmony of the pros- 
pect” are so few. They seem to arise rather from the 
exercise of fervid imagination, than from evils which really 
exist. It cannot, however, be expected that any code of 
laws, or any form of government, can dispense precisely 
the same benefits to every individual under their influence, 
wherever he may re side, « or whatever may be 

* pursuits. Nature herself has failed to do t 
“he we see as 


his genius 
this. But, 
unimpeded, to the height of happiness, opulence, and gran- 
deur; when every portion, however minute, partakes am- 
ply of general prosperity, it would scem that the **appa- 
rent exceptions to the harmony of the prospect” might be 
permitted to melt down in warm felicitations, that the 
‘ prospe ct” of our whole country is so nobly gratifying. 
It is to this wide and comprehensive prospect that we may 
safely look fur substantial reasons to preserve thi at Uni on, 
which it is *‘most devoutly hope d may prove imperishable.’ 
The committee are much grati fied to have the opinion 
of the 
riff for protecting domestic industry is constitutional. 
think it pro 


Presi nt, < 
) They 
yer to quote language so clear and unequivoc: al. 
He S2y s, that ** the l 
rinally belonged to the several States. The right to ac l- 
just those duties with a view to the encour: uweme “nt of do- 
stic branches of industry, is so complete ly incidental to 
wer that it is difficult to suppose the existence of 
Wi thout the The States have delegated their 
author ily over imposts to the General Government 
ithout limitation or re striction, saving the very onsi- 
derable reservation relating to their inspection laws. This 
authority having thus passed from the States, the right to 
exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
hem; and, consequently, if it be not possessed a the Gene- 
ral Government, it must be extinct. Our p 
would thus present the anomaly ofa peop 
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cal system 


| ped ot the 


| House. Most especially would they 


great nation moving on with stately steps, | 


jalone is wanted, duties for that object should be 


t ishould be 
learly and fully expressed, that the ta-| 


power to impose duties on imports ori-| 
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| foreign nations. This surely cannot be the case: this in- 
dispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must 
be within the scope of the authority on the subject ex- 
| pressly delegated to Congress.’ The committee would re- 
| commend this ar guiment to the candid consideration of the 
» invite to its calm con- 
sideration those of our fellow-citizens who hone stly believe 
that a protecting tariff violates the constitution. If there 
are any who have become regardless of the rights, inter- 
ests, and welfare of the great majority of the nation; who 
are determi ned that all shall yield to their opinions; who 
insist that they are infallibly right, and every one else is 
j absolutely wrong; on such, reason and argument can have 
no influence. Still, the cause which enables our Chief Ma- 
gistrate to give us ‘such a glowing view of the prosperity 
of our country as he has done, must and will continue 
The States, in their sovere ign capacity, as expressed in the 
message, and cannot be denied, had the original power of 
imposing duties on imports. It is now transferred to the 
Government of the Union, in the most ample manner. 
Had the States retained it, they must have exercised it as 
they pleased, to accomplish any object they deemed pre- 
per. It might have been for revenue alone. It might have 
been employed solely to counteract the selfish policy of 
other States or nations. It could have been exercised for 
any purpose which suited the pleasure of sovereign power. 
But the States have dele gated their whole power over im- 
ports to the United States. It would indeed be a strange 
anomaly if it could not now be exercised by the Govern- 
ment to which it has been transferred, as fully as it could 
have been by the States from which it was derived. 

The President has declared, that, ‘‘ while the chi ief ob- 
ject of duties should be revenue, they may be so adjusted 
as to encourage manufactures.” It seems to the commit 
tee that this remark is in plain collision with the sentiments 
which he has previously maintained. He has observed that 
the authority to impose duties on imports, having passed 
from the States, right to exercise it for the 
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———— 


to be obviated. He also sdviees Congress that objects of | ing i is, ehincehiite; obscure. Iron, it is presumed, would 


national importance ought alone to be protected. 


Of |be considered essential to ‘national defence,” 


and, be ing 


these, the productions ‘of our soil, our mines, and our|the product of ‘our mines,” should be protected. By 
workshops, ‘‘ essential to national defence, occupy the|that protection which would produce the material es a 


first rank. Whatever other species of domestic industry, 
having the importance to which I have referred, may be 
ex pected, after temporary protection, to compete w ith 
foreign labor on equal terms, merit the same attention in 
a subordinate degree.”” Suppose the opinion to be cor- 
rect, **that objects of national importance ought alone to 
be protected,” what then? The President has not, by this | 
general expression, afforded the least aid in adjusting the 
details of a protecting tariff. 1f the action of Government 
could be confined to abstract rules and principles, little 
difference of opinion would probably exist in the nation. | 
The great embarrassment is found in making an applica- 
tion of excellent theory to practical and useful purpose. 
The protecting system, the tariff, is composed of humble 
items. These, united, make up the great mass of national 
industry. Had the President been pleased to designate a 
few items only, which he supposed to possess ‘national 
importance,”’ or had he pointed out what ‘* comforts of 
life are taxed unnecessarily high-—what are’ the interests 
too local and minute to justify a general exaction, which it 
undertakes to protect, and what kinds of manufactures for 
which the country is not ripe, it attempts to force,” we 
should then have the light and benefit of illustration. 
General theory may be adopted with perfect unanimity. 

its application to real use, its coming down to the every 
day exertion of our farmers and mechanics, 
affair. Under general theory, 


| 
} 
} 





isa different |import ance. 
any one can make a retreat | equally adapted, and it is believed by the committee tha 


musket would also furnish it for axes and ploughs. A 
duty that would give us domestic bullets, is al] that might 
be required to supply the country with domestic lead for 
every use. Butare muskets, and powder, and bullets, all 
that may be essential to ‘national defence?” An arm) 

might be most abundantly provided with these, and yet 

be totally inefficient in the field, if it wanted hats, and 
coats, and shirts, and shoes, and blankets. The condition 


| of our country, during the last war, furnished a well d 
ifined jllustration of this sentiment. 


Various manufa 
tures, then, were considered of national importance, which 
the doctrines of free trade now erase from the catalogue 
But a duty imposed for promoting the domestic manufa 
ture of these articles, for military purposes alone, would 
be ananomaly in the annals of any nation. That protect 
ing policy which could supply the wants of an army ir 
war must be allowed to operate in peace. Hence t! 
difficulty of any classification of interests, while all 
distinctly and equally governed by the same great con 
tutional power deriv ed from the States. It is also I 


\remembered that peace with the world is the natural co; 
i dition of this country. 
|we have the most reason to apprehend: 


It is not the foreign bayonet tha 
it is the **selfis 


and destructive policy which might be adopted by foreig 


nations.” ‘To guard against this is an object of ** nationa 


” For peace or war the prote cting policy is 


and maintain that it has been done with consiste ney and ithe best preparation for national defence may be found i 


honor. Theory 
axe, the plough, the hammer, and the spindle. 
Magistrate presid es over a people, who are engaged in 
unceasing and untiring industry. Congress has for years 


is best explained by its application to the | the rigorous cultivation of the arts of peace. 


Our peop! 


The Chief} ought not to be perpetually dependent on orders in cou 


cil or decrees of emperors. 


— country ought not t 
lwait, until invasion surrounds i 


t, and then be g blanket 


and on repeated occasions, exercised its wisdom on the | from invaders to warm a shivering army, engaged 


tariff. Its best efforts have been made. If errors exist, 
it would seem reasonable to expect, that the Chief Magis- 


” 


** national defence. 


The President alludes to another species of industr 


trate, looking abroad from his high station over all the in-| having the importance to which he before had referred, a1 
terests of the country, and observing their mutual relations | which may be expected, after ** temporary protec tion, 


and dependencies, should intimate to the representatives | compete with forcign labor on equal terms.” 


This sy 


of the ge ae , What particular business of life has been too |cies of industry, in his opinion, merits ‘the same atte! 


warmly cherished—what too coldly neglected. 
ing the 
deemec best for the general good. ‘To reach the 
ployments of life, it must go down to particulars. 
President is still diss: atisfied, it might have been hoped that } 
he would have designated the precise error. 
always be borne in mind, by practical men, and they com- 
pose ‘the mass of the n: ition, that abstract theory, however 
splendid, does but little good, unless it comes to the aid of 
every muscle of labor. In what consists the defect of the 
existing tariff? Individuals may discover imperfections, 
but the collected wisdom of the nation has repeatedly de- 
clared that material change is not demanded. Nothing 
better, under existing circumstances, can be done. Then 
let doubt and uncertainty be avoided. They are evils next 
to the surrender of the whole system. 

The message advises Congress that ** objects of nation. 
al importance alone ought to be protected; of these, the 
productions of our soil, our mines, and our workshops, 
essential to national defence, occupy the first rank.” It 
is to be presumed that Congress has not been unmindful 
of producti ns **essential to national defence.” 
President says, **the prese nt mee taxes som¢ 
forts of life unnecessarily high 
In the minds of many, 
defence, might also ] 


message Meant only guns 


In adjust- 


‘They are not defined. 
what might be 
romote the comforts of life. 


| bullets, 


essent 


pow difference 


>} ler, and 


of opinion, even then, might exist 


lection which ourht to be 


ments of which thev a1 cal mean- 


| 


It will} | de gree.’ 


ial to national | supply was furnished. 
If the | 
lw re 


jtion, in a subo rdinate degree,” while , in speaking of o! 


details of the tariff, Congress has done what it | jects ‘‘essential to national defe nce,” he prescribes no lin 
em- itation, ¢ 
If the | The other class he considers entitled to the **same att 


cither as to the extent of protection or its durat 


” 


jtion,”” y ret qualified by the expression, in ‘a subordinat 
This qualification seems to render it difficult, 
lif not im possible to ascertain the extent of the rule whic! 
lhe has adopted for his own action, and the guidance 
Congress. Instead of opening a luminous pathway, 
which all branches of the Government may move on it 
unison and safety, new embarrassments appear to L« 
added to those already encountered by Congress in adjus' 
ing the detailed provisions of the tariff. It would seem t 
be the meaning of the President, that, after a temporary 
protection has been extended to a manufacture fora 1 
sonable period, if it ‘*cannot then compete with foreig 
labor on equal terms,” it does not merit protection. This 
doctrine has been repeatedly advanced in Congress, and 
the committee presume it to be the doctrine of the mes 
sage. But it will not stand the test of experiment. Prio 
to the late war, the coarse muslins consumed in the United 


But the | States were imported from India, and cost the consum 
- of the com- jabout twenty-five cents the yard. 


By the war the supp 

|was cut off—our cotton mills be gan to move, and a partial 
At its close, when the India cot 
again imported, most of these wikttihenes nts 
ruined. By the tariff of 1816, establishing what 


tons were 


xtent of pro- |was called the minimum duty on coarse cottons, the hom 
var ious ele-|market was effectually secured to our home manufacturers 
IU nder its 


fostering influence they have flourished anc 
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multiplied; and such have been our improvements in skill, lits different provisions, that 4g small minorities” may be 
and labor, and machinery, that the consumer, instead of| taught how to form a ‘‘combination” to overthrow it. 
paying twenty-five cents, now purchases at home a much} What gives national importance to an object, or pro- 
better article for eight cents the yard. Large exporta-| duction of domestic industry’ How is its national import- 
tions of them are made to foreign countries. They are|ance discovered? Whence derived—by what principle 
carried to India, China, and South America, where they} decided? Isitthe place of production in the United States; 
are sold to advantage. But suppose the protecting duty | that imparts to it the character of ‘* national importance?” 
withdrawn, and the American manufacturer left to ‘*com-| Must production be found in every narrow subdivision of 
pete with foreign labor on equal terms.” Admit the cot-/the country’? Must it, of necessity, be ‘‘general, not lo- 
tons of India, England, and Scotland, and what would be leal?”? Should the answer be in the affirmative, the concen- 
the effect? Within two years not a single cotton mill in| trated wisdom of the nation would never provide a protect- 
the United States would be in motion. The immense cap-|ing tariff. Our various soils, our different climates, our 
ital invested in them, amounting to many millions, would | diversified objects of industry, would present an impassa- 
be utterly sunk to the country, and their owners irretriev- lble barrier against the adoption of any system of protec- 
ably ruined. And why? Not because we cannot make/jtion. The farmer who grows wheat, asks the aid of Go- 
goods as cheap as in Manchester and Glasgow, but because | vernment to protect that article. He knows that Poland, 
a war would be waged by British capital against Ameri-| Russia, the Barbary States and France, may furnish, at 
can capital—a war of extermination. Such a war has|times, wheat cheaper on the seaboard, than he can afford 
been waged upon every article of American industry, |it. When he asks protection, an objection is made. Some 
whenever the protecting duty has been inadequate, or the | portions of the Union do not produce wheat. Its produc- 
law extending the duty so framed, that mercantile cupidity |tion is not gencral. It must be rejected. Butter and 
and the cunning of foreign manufacturers could evade it. lcheese are presented for protection. Our farmers can 
There is another rule laid down by the President which | produce them in abundance. The Irish tenant, who sub- 
the committee have thought proper to examine. It is con- |sists on the humblest fare that unfeeling oppression deals 
tained in the expression that ‘‘ objects of national import- | out, may furnish them cheaper than the cultivators of our 
ance alone ought to be protected.” The committee will}soil. Yet it is discovered, that portions of our extended 
not here enter into a discussion of the question whether | country are ynable to produce butter and cheese. They 
Congress may not protect objects local in character. The }cannot be protected. They are *‘ local” and not general. 
States, in their original independence before the adoption} Iron is named. This is indispensable in peace and war. 
of the constitution, could have used the power of impos-|It may, perhaps, be for a time, furnished by boors and 
ing duties on imports for the express purpose of protect-|serfs, laboring under the command of Russian and Swedish 
ing local objects, according to the doctrine entertained by | nobility, a little cheaper than the Pennsylvania and New 
the President, in which the committee fully concur. ‘The |Jersey forgemen can produce it, and live as independent 
several States no longer possess that power. Where is it?}citizens ought to live in a free country. But iron is a 
Where has it fled? On what shelf is it laid? The Go-| ‘local object, not general.’”’ It must be rejected. 
vernment of the Union possesses it, or it has become ‘*ex-}|_ Hemp is named, an article so valuable to the indepen- 
tinct.” If an object did present itself, purely local in its|dence of all branches of the navigation of our country. 
character, and its protection was demanded by the pros-|The strong arm of protection holds foreign navigation 
perity and happiness of a single State, and this could be!away from our domestic trade. It should unfurl Ameri- 
best done, or done only, by the delegated power from the |can canvass with delight. It should also be well kept in 
States to impose duties on imports, it should be well con- | mind, thatthe great body of American consumers of foreign 
sidered, before Congress rejected a proposition for that| productions sustain navigation engaged in foreign com- 
purpose. The discussion of this subject, at this time, is|merce. The splendid ship that carries and brings is still 
not intended. It may, however, be intimated that it is the | subordinate to the interests of those who buy and use, and 
duty of the Generai Government to protect every State, | pay for the cargo. The merchants on our seaboard may 
county, and town, in the Union from invasion. The Go-|heap up wealth, build palaces, command the luxuries of 
vernment of the Union is bound to protect every inch of|life, but they must well keep in mind, that they all owe 
our soil from a hostile bayonet. It has equal power to|their prosperity to the strong arm of labor; they owe 
protect every finger of domestic industry against foreign |to the daily toil of our yeomanry, whether engaged in sub- 
competition. Let it be firmly exercised. It matters but |duing the summits of the Green mountains, or cultivating 
little to real national independence, whether foreign guns |the glens of the Allegany. Let, then, the hemp of Ohio, 
or foreign labor conquer us. However this may be con-} Kentucky, and Tennessee, be protected. Let the people 
sidered, it is fully believed by the committee, that the | of those States have a share in the advantages of that poli- 
present tariff, taken together, or in the minutest detail, is|cy, which they are willing to defend. If it has so happen- 
national in its character, although the language of the jed, that navigation engaged in our foreign trade, is suffer- 
President may seem to imply, that, in this respect, it is|ing from foreign competition, it is owing to itself. All 
defective. He has also told us in his message, that, ‘*it| which it asked for protection was freely granted. When 
isan infirmity of our nature, to mingle our interests and |it had gained such an ascendancy. as it supposed would 
prejudices, with the operation of our reasoning powers, | enable it to challenge foreign competition, it triumphant] 
and attribute to the objects of our likes anddislikes, quali-|told the Government that protection was no longer weaned 
ties they do not possess, and effects they cannot produce,” | Hence treaty after treaty has been concluded for recipro- 
that our deliberations on this interesting subject should be | cal navigation. This was urged by the advocates of free 
uninfluenced ‘by partisan conflicts,” and should not be|trade. If now it is a little crippled, if other nations sup- 
made subservient ‘* to the short-sighted views of faction.’ |ply us with a little more navigation, is it a greater evil than 
The committee have a due regard both to the admonition |if foreigners supplied us with a little more iron, or hemp, 
and the sentiments expressed by the President; and they|or sugar, or cotton, or woollens? Must the great system 
also entertain a most ardent hope, that our fellow-citizens | of protection be abandoned, because navigation has been 
will keep a steady, searching eye on every movement of | indulged in its wish and has been somewhat disappointed? 
political ambition, in whatever quarter of our country it | The advocates of free trade ought rather to rejoice that 
may appear. It may speak well and pleasantly to the pub- | our interest is free from the fetters of protection. 
lic ear, in favor ofa national protecting system, and yet,| If foreign nations can build ships cheaper than the 
with a calm, jfair, honest-looking countenance, scatter|people of the United States, why not cheerfully employ 
such mysterious, yet captivating doubts, as to the value of|them? According to the doctrines of free trade, so much 
Vou. VII.--I 
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woukl be gained. But yet if navigation wants assistance, 
there is every reason to believe that the power which pro- 
tected its infancy, if desired, will come cheerfully again to 
its support, in every way and by all means consistent with 
the greatinterests of the country. But hemp isa ‘local not 
a general” production, and must, therefore, be rejected. 

Sugar is proposed. It is an article of necessity, comfort, 
and luxury. It cannot be produced in Maine or Penn- 
sylvania. Its production must be confined to the warm 
region of our country, where the great staples of other 
ports are uncongenial. But it must be rejected according 
to the rule. Its production is local—not general. The 
same may be said of cotton and wool, of every article 
named in the tariff. The greatest and most valuable pro- 
ductions of domestic industry are more or less local in their 
origin—-not general. Hence, if the rule is, that every por- 
tion of the country must alike contribute to the production 
of an article, which the constitution will allow to be pro- 
tected, there never can be a protecting tariff at all; human 
wisdom could not devise one which would confer the least 
benefit on the country. 

The rule that any particular object of domestic industry 
must possess ‘* national importance,” to entitle it to pro- 
tection, may be safely adopted, if properly understood and 
applied. A broad view might be taken of the condition 
of the country, of its productions, of its various business, 
of its perpetually blending and mingling interests. We 
must see the mutual relations which exist between the 
narrowest sections of our country, and ascertain how wide- 
ly and generally the various productions of domestic in- 
dustry are distributed amongst the people. We should 
ascertain, for the practical purpose of legislation, what 
articles of domestic production, great or small, may be re- 
quired for general use; what articles the people want; 





may apply to other countries. Asapplied to this country, 
it is clearly erroneous. Appreciation in any commodity, 
gold, ‘silver, corn, or lumber, depends, in a great degree, 
on abundance or scarcity. If currency, whether com. 
posed of silver, gold, or bank notes, is plenty, the nomi. 
nal price of all articles required for general consumption 
will rise, because the owners of currency must use it for 
profit. The greater the plenty, the more it will be used. 
In such case, less profit will satisfy. This cause enhances 
the price of every thing that currency purchases: for it 
must and will be employed. The precious metals are the 
base of our national currency. Our commercial opera 
tions are filled with them. Exchange on foreign nations 
was never lower; and if it seems to be against us, it is 
only because we have, by law, established a relative value 
between silver and gold, which the rest of the world will 
not adopt. 

It cannot, therefore, be supposed, that the * reduced 
price” of domestic productions is caused by ‘the in- 
creased value” of the precious metals. It is to be at- 
tributed to domestic competition, and to an addition t 
the great supply of the world; and that the advance of 
the price of cotton, and the steady support of ‘othe: 
agricultural products,” is owing to the diversified em. 
ployments encouraged by the protecting system. Had 
the precious metals * increased in value,” the benefits of 
the tariff would have been far more conspicuous. Prices 
would have been lower still. The tendency of such 
opinions of the President, as to the cause of the low 
prices of domestic manufactures, is to excite prejudic: 
against the protecting system; to render it, in the estima 
tion of our fellow-citizens, an object of little importance 


i error of such opinions the committee consider it their 


duty to expose. 
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what their comfort and convenience demand; what articles} The President has informed us, that “the best, as well 
are gathered up and distributed by the trade, business, and|as the fairest mode of determining, whether, from any 
commerce ofthe country. The mames of the articles may be | just considerations, a particular interest ought to receiv: 
humble—it may be broadcloths, wood-screws, thimbles, bar protection, would be to submit the question singly for 
iron, steam-engines, or the fabrics of cotton. But, whatever} consideration. If, after due examination of its merits, 
its name, the right of protection must be considered with| unconnected with extraneous considerations—such as a 
reference to the great principles before mentioned. desire to sustain a general system, or to purchase suppor! 
By these principles, it is believed, the present tariff can| for a different interest—it should enlist in its favor a maj 
be fully sustained. rity of the Representatives of the people, there can 
The President has advised Congress, that the tariff is! but little danger of wrong or injury in adjusting the 
considered, by almostall, as defective in many of its parts. | riff, with reference to its protective effect.””. The con 
Suppose this correct, it is proposed to inquire whether! mittee pass over the caution against ‘‘ extraneous cons 
greater perfection can be attained. If so, how? The! derations;” that will be duly appreciated by the Repr 
President has left Congress unadvised. The Representa-| sentatives of the people. The suggestions of the Pes 
tives of the people have recently, after their maturest| dent, which relate to the manner in which a protecting 
deliberation, come to their best result. The details may| tariff should be formed, the committee believe cannot be 
be imperfect. As a system, it ‘‘works well.” Those|adopted. If such views had prevailed since the adoption 
whose interests are involved are generally satisfied. It is) of the constitution, no tariff for the protection of domes 
a subject of so much delicacy, that ‘* it should be touched | tic industry would have existed. If they now prevail, i) 
with the utmost caution.” all the branches of the Government, the tariff has no es 
The committee must be fully convinced that improve- | cape from total destruction. 
ments can be made, or they cannot, with a proper si The framers of our constitution were equally distin 
spect to the ‘‘ extended interests it involves,” hazard an| guished for profound intelligence and the purest patriotisn 
effort. Such is the ‘infirmity of our natures,” that the| In their great design to provide a government for this re 
enemies of the protecting system would rejoice to have} public, which should promote and secure the various in- 
the benefit of little ‘*likes and dislikes,” to aid them in| terests of every portion, did they adopt a single provision, 
their attacks. The President also expresses his opinion, | but with open and avowed desire to make a general sys 
that ‘‘the effects of the present tariff are doubtless over-|tem? Did not every State present, in bold relief, its sepa 
rated, both in its evils and advantages.” The committee] rate claims and interests? Was not each separate and dis- 
are confident that its evi/s are most unreasonably ** over-| tinct claim and interest presented by the different mem- 
rated.” Its advantages are so manifest, that they have} bers of the Convention, and well considered by the whole 
been, in the estimation of many, too greatly undervalued. | It was by uniting interests, great and small, scattered far 
The President advises us, that the decreased price of raw| and wide, that our system of Government was adopted 
materials, manufactured articles, provisions, and lands, |Had ‘a particular interest” been submitted ‘ singly,” 
arises from a cause ‘‘ deeper and more pervading than the} from some portion of the country, and that, alone, must 











: “ahi : ; , ; aie 
tariff of the United States.”” He supposes ‘it may, In a/ have been regarded, the Convention must have dissolve 


measure, be attributable to the increased value of the pre-| without giving it a glance of notice. But the members o! 
cious metals.” ‘that august assembly did make mutual concessions and 
The committee are unable to say how far this remark | compromises, in order to establish a general system. 
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The President has advised Congress, that the power of | ty, submitted to Congress his views of the tariff, and these 
protecting domestic industry, by the aid of duties on im-| having been referred to the Committee on Manufactures, 
ports, belongs to the General Government. This, all jit became the committee to give them a candid and re- 
know, is secured by a constitution, founded on liberal] spectful consideration. ‘This they have endeavored to do. 
concession and compromise. The committee believe that | Being representatives of the people, they have no apology 





a the protecting power may be exercised, without exposure |to make for the freedom with which the opinions of the 
Ser | toimpeachment for motives, on the same principles as|Chief Magistrate, on this interesting and delicate subject, 
: d. governed the Convention which framed and recommended |have been examined. 

oud our constitution, and the people who ratified it. The ap-| In framing the tariff, they believe that the acknowledg- 
it plication of this protecting power must be made by the |ed principles of the constitution have been applied, as 
the | Representatives of the people. There is no other way faithfully as ‘* Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Mon- 
‘i. > by whick it can be exercised. Then, how can this be|roe,” could have desired: that the present tariff, although 
= done? How can it be brought down, home, to business} it may be defective in parts, is adjusted on principles which 
ele ' and bosom? If a blacksmith asks the Government of the|those great statesmen approved. Had they been employ- 
a Union to protect the manufacture of an axe, must this}ed to consider its details, and adapt them to the present 
oi question be submitted ‘ singly” for deliberation? Must a |condition of our country, and the world, and their united 


separate bill be introduced, and a vote of Congress taken? | wisdom had been exerted, every one might have discov- 
Shall abstract theory place the seal of silence on the lips|ered * imperfection in many of its parts;” yet, asa system, 
of the blacksmith, and forbid him to say that he wishes /all of them would, most cheerfully, have given it their 
‘ the forge, the loom, the sugar plantation, also, to be pro- | powerful and hearty support. They understood the **in- 
‘ tected? The consequences are too plain for extensive firmity of our nature” too well, to designate a single inter- 
a commentary. The great interests of the nation will hold jest, and trust it to single consideration. They would 
vie generous communion among themselves. They will, have made all interests that required protection come forth 
make common cause; they will make mutual concessions, together, stand side by side, and then provide a system by 
Had compromises, and even sacrifices, to promote the general | which all could be mutually sustained. 
Sn welfare, in imitation of the example set by the great} The committee are satisfied that the provisions of the 
found ‘rs of our Government. Different interests have a/ existing tariff are national in their character; that no inter- 
right to consult each other. They will do so. They{est, which it has undertaken to protect, is ‘‘too minute;” 
Sa have always done so. They must and will act in concert if| that it contains no evidence of attempts ‘‘ to force manu- 
they expect to exist. Mutual aid may be required by the vactures for which the country is not ripe,” of sufficient 
ie civil interests of the country, as much as mutual assistance importance to require revision; that ‘*no comforts of life 
was once required from the different States at New Or-/|are taxed unnecessarily high,” with a proper regard to re- 
leans, or Plattsburgh. Statesmen who understand human venue and protection; that the ‘*low prices of manufac- 
nature must admit it. It is sanctioned by the purest ex-| tured articles” have not been caused by the ‘increased 
amples of our country—of all countries. In the adjust-| value of the precious metals;”’ for the precious metals were 
ment of the existing tariff, it might be presumed by ‘ano-| never before so abundant and cheap in the United States; 
ther branch of the Government that Congress did its duty; but, that the low prices of manufactured articles are caus- 
that it did not improperly obtain support for different in- | ed, ina great degree, by the existing tariff, which has made 
terests. It must still be kept in mind, that if the infirmity |the labor, skill, and enterprise of our people add a vast 
of our nature rendered it defective in its origin, an at-| supply for consumption to the stores of the world. 
ties tempt at revision might add to its imperfection. | ‘rhe committee fully believe that the present general 
American manufactures have had a long and arduous! prosperity of the country is mainly to be attributed to the 
conflict with the popular, yet delusive doctrine, that addi-| protecting system, and if our fellow-citizens can retain full 
tional duties for their protection are taxes on the consu-/ faith and confidence, that our Government will firmly ex- 
mer; and that every man who wears a coat pays the duty | ecute its repeated and solemn promises; that it will main- 
imposed into the pockets of the manufacturer. Thecom-!tain the high assurance of support which our people have 








apt —— will not go into any train of reasoning to show its|a right to demand from its dignity and honor, their pros- 
oe allacy. The ’ will merely advert to a few facts; and they | perity will be daily and more rapidly promoted, and the 
alae congratulate the friends of the American system, that the | resources of our country more and more amply develuped. 
ae be mem ry of every man in the nation can furnish abundant | The committee repeat that they cannot concur in the 
opti evidence oa in all cases where the material is found at | opinion of the President, that in framing a protecting ta- 
Jomes home, and th 7 protecting duty has been adequate, the do- | riff, each interest should be presented ‘singly for delibe- 
vail. mestic art cle becomes cheape rin price, and improved in jration,” without any reference toa general system. By 
cred quality. Cotton goods furnish a striking example of this |such a rule, it is believed, that no protecting system could 


truth, an i every man who wears a cotton shirt knows it. |ever have been adopted, and by its influence, it is strongly 
Foti rhe article of nails furnishes another proof, as is well|apprehended, none can stand. The fears of the commit- 








sf 

aoe known to every man who builds a house. The committee jtee are the more explicitly declared, because enemies of 
this mig it enumerate bandreds of articles, such as hats, caps, ithe system have, in a manner that cannot be misunderstood, 
ed eae ane e 1eese, to sustain them—but they know |exposed their plan of operations. It is to present each 
ik - would be superfluous. rhe tax is not paid, because jobject **singly” for deliberation, and conquer the whole 
org the articles are not imported. rhe duty secures the mar- | system in detail. 

oc ket to the home manufacturer; and domestic competition | The committee have thus presented to the House their 
wtrn — the manufacturers reduces the cost to the lowest jundisguised and undissembled opinions on the subject re- 
aaa possible price, while, at the same time, it improves the |ferred, * with the freedom and candor which they consid- 
salads quality. This is the plain truth of the matter; and it is ered the occasion for their expression” required They 
red fi now = “ ell understood by the great mass of the nation, that | believe that the tariff, having been so recently revised, any 
Jopted = et fean system will not be surrendered nor abandoned jattempt to change its provisions, at this time, would spread 
feat” 2 ong as the people elect their own rulers. It has taken alarm among the great interests of our country, shake con- 
= ath - ep ro yt - our soil—the tree is flourishing, its branches |fidence in the plighted faith of Government, destroy the 
eel lave extended far and wide, and the people will frown indig- |supposed well-founded hopes of millions of our fellow-citi- 


: nantly upon every . rither j af or ast tteealaene reduce : eae ; 
eaaiail ntly upon every effort to wither its leaf, or to blast its | zens, reduce them to penury, and expose the whole coun- 


ci ) 
ons and oo - fo iaant jtry to the dangers of a ‘* most selfish policy which might 
m rhe President having, in the proper exercise of his du-|be adopted by foreign nations.” 
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COUNTER REPORT UPON MANUFACTURES. 
Hovss or Rerresexratives, Jan. 13. 


Mr. MONELL submitted the following report: 

A minority of the Committee on nenlatioron to which 
was referred so much of the President’s message as relates 
to the tariff of duties on imports, and so much thereof as 
respects manufactures, not concurring in the whole matter 
or manner of the report preferred by the majority, beg 
leave to submit their views in aseparate report. — 

With the President, we fully concur in the opinion that 
there is great cause for congratulation in the practical ope- 
ration of the tariff, proving, as it conclusively does, that 
the injuries to our commercial interests, so confidently 
predicted by its opponents, have not been realized. 5 

With the President, we also concur in the constitution- 
ality of an adjustment of impost duties, with a view to the 
protection of our own agriculture and manufactures. It 
would be difficult to frame a more direct, convincing, and 
conclusive argument on that point than is presented in the 
message. 

That the present tariff is defective in some of its details, 
we have the concurrent testimony of almost all who have 


written or spoken upon the subject during its discussion, | 


and since its last modification. In his message to Con- 
gress, at the opening of December session, in 1828, Presi- 
dent Adams remarked: 

“The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not ac- 
ceptable to the great interests of the Union; not even to 
the interest which it was specially intended to subserve. 
Its object was to balance the burthens on native industry, 
imposed by the operation of foreign laws, but not to ag- 
gravate the burthens of one section of the Union by the 
relief afforded to another. To the great principle sanc- 


tioned in that act, one of those upon which the constitution | 
itself was framed, I hope and trust the authorities of the| 


Union will adhere. But if any of the duties imposed by 
the act only relieve the manufacturer by aggravating the 
burthens of the planter, let a careful revisal of its provi- 
sions, enlightened by the practical experience of its effects, 
be directed to retain those which impart protection to na- 
tive industry, and remove or supply the place of those 


which only alleviate one national interest by the depression | 


of another.”’ 
During the progress of the bill in Congress, a distin- 
guished friend of domestic industry from Vermont vainly 


attempted to amend it, and declared that ** the manufac. | 


ture of the coarse fabric (woollens) is ruined at a blow. 
Just as we ave about to realize what the friends of the 
American policy have foretold that American skill, indus- 
try, and enterprise could accomplish, to make them sub- 
servient to some fancied benefit, we offer them up asa 
sacrifice to our enemies.” 

A friend of the protecting system from Massachusetts 
observed, ** He was himselfa wool grower, and was firmly 
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‘While this stinted measure of protection is thus dealt 
out to the woollens, unexampled duties are proposed on 
other articles.” 

‘*¢ This bill tends to oppress our navigation, and to de- 
stroy the markets for some of our productions.” 

‘This bill greatly increases the expenses of ship build. 
ing.” 

“*This bill must powerfully aid and advance the colo- 
nial policy of Great Britain.” 

‘Every manufacture in Maine, which this measure 
reaches, it injures and destroys.” 

«* This bill, in its effects, co-operates with British policy 
That favors the introduction of iron and hemp for their 
| vessels; this taxes them for ours.” 

“If the question could be proposed to the British Par- 
jliament, they would pass this bill for us by acclamation, 
land should we of this committee adopt it in its present 
form, a British statesman might well say that we deserved 
|a pension from his royal master.” 
| ‘To the authority of Mr. Adams and his cabinet, anti 
| pated by the discussion of the present tariff before Co: 
gress, might be added that of almost every friend of th 
| protecting policy in the United States. 
| Qn this point, therefore, the President concurs with 
President Adams and his cabinet, with the manufacturers 
themselves, and with all intelligent men. 

We concur with the President in the opinion that thos 
who dare not attempt to improve the tariff, and correct 
\its imperfections, do injustice to the American people and 
to their Representatives. The people wish their Repr 
sentatives to do right; nor will they consider it a suffici 
excuse that they feared to do good lest evil might com 
Such a plea will not be deemed very consistent with an) 
valuable creed of political faith or code of good morals 
Evil will never come out of good. The Representati 
who does right need not fear to meet his constituents. I 
only need fear and tremble, who, thinking right, se: 
the evils of an existing system, and knowing it to be in) 
rious and unjust in some of its details, shall, when call 
to account before his constituents, say, in his defence, | 
feared to trust myself and my colleagues in an attempt t 
ido right, lest we should do wrong. 

We felicitate the country that such is not the charact 
|of the President or his message. He advances t 1 
this point. He does not fear to do right, lest he may d 
|wrong. Fortified by honesty of purpose and patriotic 
votion, he has full confidence that the people will sust 
|him in all his efforts to reform abuses and correct errors 
jour various systems of law and administration. He d 
| but justice to the American people when he says, “ 
|confidence is entire, that, to secure such modification 
| the tariff as the general interest requires, it is only nex 
|sary that that interest should be understood.” 

| With the President, we think it probable that th« 

| duced price of produce, raw materials, manufactured art 


230.. ¢ 
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M 


of the belief that the bill was utterly destructive to that | cles, and lands, is attributable, in some degree, to a reduc 


class of men; that it put the knife to the jugular vein of|tion in the supply of the precious metals. 


every sheep in the country; and that its effects would be 


equally destructive to the interests of the manufacturers.” | 


A friend to the protecting policy from Maine, speaking 
the language of many others, said, ‘* This explains to us 
why it is that those very manufacturers and their agents, 
who poured into the House petitions, beseeching that we 
would sustain their sinking establishments, now come here 
with remonstrances, conjuring us to save them from the 
tender mercies of this measure. It shows us, too, why the 
bill is condemned by the fast friends of domestic manufac- 
tures, and, among many others, by those champions of the 
American system, the veterans Niles and Carey.” 

‘It is said that the proposed duty on coarse wool, which 
we now import from the Mediterranean and South Ameri- 
ca, is to benefit the agriculturist. It is certainly a great 
injury to the manufacturers and the consumers.” 


That the p 
\ducts of the mines in Spanish America have been less 
within the last twenty years than they were in the twent) 
preceding, will not, we presume, be doubted. 
| from diminishing, the demand for the precious metals ha 
increased with the increase of civilized population and t) 
extension of commerce. It was, therefore, natural tha! 
their value should increase. Undoubtedly, the establi 
iment of extensive manufactories in America, and th 
}provements in machinery, have tended to reduce th 
jneral price of manufactured articles; but the same cau 
had it operated separately, would, in this country, have 
lincreased the price of lands and agricultural products 
| Has such been the result? No; lands and agricultural pr 
|ducts have declined in price almost as much as manufac 
tured articles. The cause of this decline is not our tarifl 
it is something ‘* deeper and more pervading.” 


Si) 
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cult to account for it in any other way than as the effect | 
of an appreciation of gold and silver. 

We are aware that money seems to be abundant in our 
commercial cities, and that it can be borrowed at a low 
rate of interest. This is not the effect of an increased 
supply of the precious metals, but of a stagnation of trade | 
and business. So low are the products of commerce, of} 
manufactures, and of agriculture, that rich men find no 
inducements to invest their cé rpital in those pursuits. 

Money, therefore, accumulates upon their hands, and they 
are willing to lend it out, well secured, upon a mode rate | 
interest. But were a general war in Europe, or any change 
in the affairs of nations, to furnish a market for our agrti-| 
cultural productions, and revive our trade, the lending of 
money at a low interest would instantly cease, and, with | 
the increased demand, apparent scare ity would succeed to | 
apparent abundance. 

Having asserted the constitutionality of the t: ariff, adjust- 
ed with a view to protection, the President gives, with 
characteristic point and clearness, his views of its policy. 
We quote = lang ruare: 

** While the chief object of duties should 
they may a so adjusted as to encourage manuf: 
this adjustme nt, however, it is the duty of the Government 
to be guided by the general good. Objects of national 
importance alone ought to be protected; of these, the pro- 
ducts of our soil, our mines, and our sonkihepe, essential 
to national defence, occupy the first rank. Whatever 
other species of domestic industry, having the importance 

o whic h 1 have referred, may be e xpec te d, after teinpo- | 
rae protection, to compete with foreign labor on equal 
terms, merit the same attention in a subordinate degree.” 

A tariffadjusted on these principles, we are sure, would 
meet the wi * all real friends of domest 
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actures. 
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shes of 


industry | 
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‘* Objects of national import tance alone ought to be pro- | 
tected.”? It would be ae to say that 
importance” of an article depend¢ d on the generality of | 
its protection. Lead is found in but two or three 
in the Union, yet who will deny ational importan 
Perhaps powd ris. not made in half a dozen States: 
who will its national importance? 
probably, a dozen m foundries in 
who will deny their ‘ national importance 
made in only State, would 
ional importance ?” 

nds the 
produced or 
to do viol 
thing of ¢ 
gener 
portance,” and evi 
President. 

*¢ Of these,” h« **the productions of our soil, our| 
mines, our workshx ops, essential to national defence, occupy | 
the first rank.” We presume all the friends of domestic | 
industry, and of our country’s safety, will concur with the | 
Preside ntiment. He speaks from the admoni-| 
tions of experience. He has seen our brave militia called 
f their country, and exposed to aruthless 
, with arms, without ammunition, and 
ut clothing. From want of me defence he has 
ties exposed and sections of our | 
in our Govern- 


the ‘national 


States 
its 1 ? | 
yet 
There are not, 
the Union; yet} 

If iron were 
any man think of de nying 
To that the 
of only such art 
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It would be unwise 
against like dangers in future. ** In 
| for war,”’ Maxim as true as it is trite. 
In the opinion of the President, it should be the first 
ject in a pro i riff. 

But, it may be asked, what productions of our soil, 
mines, and our workshops, are essential to our national 
defence’? The President has not thought it necessary 
proper to enter into a minute detail in his « : 
to Congress. Doubtless he did not think 
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infor mc ongress, that at iron, ead cannon, masineti, ‘bullets, 
powder, soldiers’ and sailors’ clothi ng, ships, with their 
canvass and tackle, are articles essential to national de- 
fence. It was fair to presume that the experience, know- 
ledge, and sagacity of Congress, were competent to fill 
| up the list of these articles s, without encumbering his mes- 
sage with details. We know th: at, with their accompani- 
ments and component parts, embracing coarse woollens, 
blankets, hats, and shoes, they cor stitute that class of arti- 
cles which he says are entitled to the first rank in a tariff 
| of protection. 

‘¢ Other species of industry,” of a national importance, 
which, ‘after temporary protection,” can compete with 
foreign labor on equal terms, merit the same attention in 
a subordinate degree. 

We are at no loss to understand the Preside: 
we hesitate to concur with him in the sentiment expressed. 
To produce the manufacture in our own country of all 
articles of general use among our citizens, and enable us 
to purchase them as cheap or cheaper than we can obtain 
them fre ts of the tariff, 
To attain an ob- 
sident thinks a temporary tax on 
ticle not unjust or improper. That atem- 
ion will, in some branches of manufacture 
sult, we have the evidence of facts. India 
it is stated, were formerly sold in the United 
States at twenty-five cents per j ard. A better fabric is 
now made in the Uv nited States and sold ight cents. 

the price of such cottons has mu ce declined 


Although 
in India, yet the decline fallen so far short of that 
State our cottons now into 


it, nor do 
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butter, though they may have required protection in their 
infancy, have outstripped all protection, furnish the 
cheapest and most abundant supply, and have acqpired a 
vigor which defies foreign competition, and ‘* counte1 racts 
the most selfish and destructive policy of foreign nations.’ 

Many other articles might be enume: rated, but these 
are sufficient to illustrate the views of the President. 
Temporary encouragement has been afforded. These 
** species of domestic industry” have been enabled ‘to 
compete with foreign labor on equal terms.” The tariff 
upon these articles has ceased to be a tax: for they can 
be purchased lower in our own than in foreign markets, 
and their importation has either ceased or is fast diminish- 
ing. 

In whatever cases the same effect can be produced, the 
President thinks, and we think, 
protection should be employed. But if there be no hope 
of so establishing in this country a species of culture or 
manufacture that it will eventually be able «to compete 
with foreign labor on equal terms,” to that a tariff of pro- 
tection ought not to be applied. He would be esteemed 
a madman who should, by a tariff, endeavor 
in this country the culture of tea, pepper, 
namon, Peruvian bark, and many other products not 
adapted to our soil or climate, or to the habits of our 
people. There are species of manufactures which partake 
of the same character. A heavy duty upon them is an use- 
less tax upon the consumer. It produces no present, and 
promises no prospective, good. Unless the proceeds be 
required for revenue, it ought not to be imposed. 

As specimens of interest embraced in the present tariff, 
too minute and local to merit protection, we may name 
marble, capers, olives, figs, 
manuf; hires it att tempts to force, for which the country 
is not ripe, we mention silks, worsted stuff goods, merino 
shawls, &c. 

We fully concur with the 
“the best as well as the 
whether, from any just 


to establish 
imento, cin- 








resident in the opinion that 
fairest mode of determining 


that the same means of | 


&e.; and as specimens of 





considerations, a particular inter-| 


sachusetts still be twice as injurious as it is beneficial, 
that of New York three times; and that of Virgina five 
times? Will not the injury of the combination be to the 
benefit as ten to three? Extend the same principle t 
ten States--twenty States—all the States. It is impossi- 
ble that the combination of twenty-four bad measures can 
produce a good measure. As soon should we look to the 
concentration of all the vices to make a good man. 

We, therefore, concede the justice of the rule laid 
down by the President. It is worthy of the mind whence 
it comes--a mind which marches straight to its object, 
and seeks no subterfuge to deceive the people, or evade 
responsibility. Its observance would promote purity of 
motive and justice of action in all our legislativ e acts. 

We concur with the President in the opinion that the 
chief object of impost duties is revenue, and that their 
adjt istment so as to protect manufactures is an incidental 
or secondary power. To lay duties for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting domestic industry, would be an an 
aly in Government. What would be done with 
money collected? If our national debt were paid, and 
ve had no use for money in the concerns of Governm: 
there would now be an accumulation in the treasury to 
the amount of twenty-four millions annually. If the s 
object of the duty be to protect domestic industry, that 


| object is accomplished when the money is paid into th 


treasury. Shall it be hid in the earth, sunk in the ocean, 
given to Government favorites, or distributed among tl 


| manufacturers? 


We do not believe the people of the United States 
will consent to pay twenty-four millions, nor ten millions 
nor five millions, for the sole purpose of protecting ma- 
nufactures. If they perceive that the money raised by 
protecting duties is not devoted to useful and honest pur- 
poses, they will demand their reduction or repeal. 

We therefore concur with the President in the opini 
that the duties on articles constituting a portion of th 
necessaries and comforts of life should be reduced or en- 
tirely repealed. A more certain means of preserving 


yy 


est ought to rece ive protection, would be to submit the] the protecting duties could not be recommended. Whia 


questi on singly for deliberation.” 
confid ence In the pe ople, or their re pr CSE atives, as to 
believe that an appeal to local or individual interests is ne- 
cessary to induce them to do what the general interest re- 
qi Lires. If asingle in terest were prese nted, they wouk ] 
weigh the benefits and injuries which its protection might 
pro luce to the general interests of the count ry, and de - 
cide without the bias of Jocal or selfish considerations, Tf, 
in their opinion, the general good required its neathotiann 
they would grantit. If, on the contrary, the injury would 
counterbalance the benefits, they would refuse it. 

it is inconceivable to us how it can be made a general 
benefit to protect a combination of interests, each of which 
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increased more readily than the benefits by their combina- 
tion. 
Suppose that Mas SSACiius¢ 
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35 that it will produce twice the 
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New York has an interest which she presents for pro- 





tection; but it is decided that the g neral injury of such 
a measure wi ill be three times as great as the rene ral good. 
Of course she ought not be gratified. 

Virginia nresents an interest for protection: but it is the 


opinion of Congr« ss that, in the gre neral se 
sure will do five 
dent that the 
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We have not so little|interest has any portion of our manufacturers, or ag 


| 


’ lish, as the y do now, the 
taken separately, it would be injurious to protect. If it/the manufacture or growth of which in our own count 
be injurious to protect each singly, the mass of injury is 


I pro-| 


eri 


culturists in preserving the duties on tea, coffee, « “OCcou, 
pepper, cinnamon, or any other foreign products or ma- 
nufactures which do not come into competition with t 
fruits of their own labor? The duties 
yield no protection, but they produc e€ a considera) 
amount of revenue. They will continue to do so after 
the national debt shall be extinguished. Is it not bette: 
for the labor of the country that the amount of thes 
duties should be levied upon other articles, that come 
into competition with domestic products? If they con- 
tinue to be levied upon these articles, they will ‘dimin- 
amount collected from — $ 


on those art el S 


needs the encouragement of a protecting tariff. 
To us nothing is plainer than that it is the interest of 


\the true friends of a protecting tariff to repeal every duty 
ts has an interest which she} 


which has no protective effect. The whole revenue of 


ithe country would then be adjusted upon imports, with a 
harm | 


view to the protection of domestic industry. With a re- 
duced revenue, the protection will then be more efficient 
than it is now; and there will be no danger of a ruinous 
reaction after the payment of the national debt. 

The admonitions of the President are the voice of wis- 
dom. Take off the duties on the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and correct the abuses of the tariff. Adjust 
the whole revenues of the country on such imported ma 
nufactures and produce as compete with our own domes 
tic labor: then will protection be confined to its legitimate 
objects, the system of protecting duties will be identified 
with the revenue system of the country, and cannot be 
shaken. r 
Most sincerely do we accord with the President in the 
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sentiment, **that our deliberations on this interesting sub- 
ject should be uninfluenced by those partisan conflicts that 
are incident to free institutions.” ‘* To make this great 
question, which unhappily so much divides and excites 
the public mind, subservient to the short- sighted views of | 
faction, must destroy all hope of settling it satisfactorily to 
the great body of the people, and for the general inter-| 
est. I cannot, therefore,” says he, ‘on taking leave of 
the subject, too earnestly for my own feelings or the com- 
mon good, warn you against the blighting influence of 
such a course. 

It is not too much to say that from faction has the tariff 
derived most of its bad features; and it is faction only 
which endangers its good. Its provisions have been ar- 
ranged too little with a regard to equality, justice, and) 
the public good, and too much with reference to effect 
on political elections; satisfactury to nobody, injurious to 
many, and to some, as they allege, fatal. Members of| 
Congress, fearing they should not be able to obtain a ta- 
riff at that time, did not think proper to vote against it, | 
lest such an act might have a sinister influence on the 
election to the Presidency ofa political favorite. Some, too, 
voted for it, believing that in a season of more tranquillity 
its errors would be corrected, and its defects supplied. 
Now, men dare not attempt to correct, or even acknow-| 
ledge, imperfections and errors which they once con-| 
demned, lest they should impair its force as a political 
weapon. 

Is this a safe basis on which to rest an essential branch| 
of our domestic policy, involving one or two hundred mil- 
lions of dolla: rs, and the regular purst lits of many thousands | 
of our citizens?’ Are these immense interests to be cast 
upon the waves of party strife, and rise and sink with the | 
success or defeat of a particular candidate for the Presi-| 
dency? Those who have an agency in producing a result 
so disastrous will have much to answer for to an injured} 
people. They attempt to put to hazard the whole pro-| 
tecting system upon the doubtful result of an election. | 
They destroy all certainty in this branch of our domestic 
policy, and fill those who have property embarked in ma-| 
nufactures with anxiety and alarm. Worse than the most 
desperate gamblers, they put to stake, not their own mo-| 
ney, but the property, the pursuits, the means of subsist-| 
ence, of tens of thousands of their fellow-citizens. They 
force men engaged in quiet occupations to embark in con- 
tests of party strife, asa anane of promoting their private | 
interests. ‘Ihey encourage, by theory and practice, a spi-| 
rit of gaming in all the affairs of society, which will exhibit| 
its deleterious effects, not on the broad theatre of the na- 











have been enabled to assume the station of leaders. To 
maintain that position, and attain the prize of their ambi- 
tion, they outstrip all the honest and prudent advocates of 
true policy, and push every popular measure to excess. 
Borne on the tide of public feeling, before their hypo- 
crisy is discovered, they have sometimes been able to 
force themselves into the citadel of power. The success- 
ful examples of unprincipled ambition in other ages and 
countries may, in our own, inspire a hope of success by 
the use of the same means, in men of like habit and for- 
tune. 

Nothing can be so fatal to the true and lasting interests 
of manufactures, or any other essential interest of our 
country, as the intemperate and hypocritical support of 
such men; and yet, in the progress of our history, these 


t! great interests may justly dread their fatal friendships. 


Without indulging in any invidious anticipations, we may 
expect that, as in other countries, so in this, from among 
such men a leader may appear; with eloquent harangues 
and artful appeals he may vcatter delusions and lead rea- 
son captive: he may induce them to think that a high ta- 
| riff on articles which we cannot, as well as those which 
we can, produce, and an unrelenting persecution of all 
who oppose it, constitute the true policy of the republic: 
and that he alone, placed at the head of Government, can 
give it practical effect. In his grasp after power, he 
may seize upon every measure that appeals to the person- 


| al interests and sectional feelings of men, and rally around 


him a party pledged to sustain in its then condition the ta- 
riff, or any other measure, though deemed oppressive by 
many, and imperfec t by all. He may denounce prudence 

| and moderation in its support as hostility to the system, 
and stigmatise as traitors those whom he and his partisans 


| may have studiously excited to violent opposition. He 


may denounce as hostility to the tariff all opposition to 
himself, and endeavor to force the community to consider 
the fate of th® protecting policy as identi fied with his 
own. When an a leader and such a party shall appear, 
it will be the duty of wisdom and pe atriotism, and the in- 
terests of all honest men, to resist their machinations. 

Do not all manufacturers see what, in such a case, 
would be the probable result of identi fying themselves 
and their great interests with the ever varying fortunes of 
party, the intemperate zeal of faction, a1 id the madness of 
jambition? Do they not see that they must lo se the confi- 
dence and support of many honest citizens? In such an 
alliance, must not their interests fall with the faction to 
whose merciless care they shall have confided them? And 
will they place their establishments, their interests, their 





tion alone, but in States, towns, and corporations; hazard- 
ing public and private interests in struggles to gratify per- 
sonal ambition. ‘hey destroy the efficiency of the tariff 
as a means of retaliating the selfish policy of foreign na- 
tions. Perceiving that our Government is actuated by no 
settled policy, and that its measures are adopted and re- 
scinded with the alternate success of contending parties, 
instead of being brought to concession by the effect of our 
counteracting legislation upon their essential interests, 
they will await, and, perhaps, promote, a change of party, 

as a certain means of obtaining a ch: ange of policy. Our 
country will thus become powerle ss in its means of retali- 

— if not the scene of forei ign intrigue and corruption. 

Finally, they destroy the respect of the people for the ta- 
riff, and lead them to consider it, not as a permanent and 
essential interest of the country, but merely as a weapon 
of party warfare, to be shivered and struck from the hand 
of a political opponent, or consigned to the fate which 
awaits its advocates in defeat. 

It has too often been the fate of good measures, ina re- 
public, to be seized on by aspiring demagogues as a means 
of acco! nplishing their selfish purposes. 
for the public interests, and regarding only their self ag-| 
grandisement, by professions of extraordinary zeal they 


Caring nothing | 


all, in the hands of political gamblers as a stake’ 

The history of the past, indeed, assures us that the 
demagogue will never be without his instruments. These, 
too, for the benefit of their patron, and hope of future 
favor at his hands, are ready to convert the dearest inter- 
ests of their country into footballs of party contention, 
and hazard the property and pursuits of their fellow citi- 
zens in struggles for power. But it is sincerely hoped that 
they may never find their way into Congress. Here let 
us hope that all men will bring and retain an honest and 
a fearless heart to serve the public, and never so far fore- 
go their duty as to become the instruments of unchasten- 
ed ambition—to rally at his watchword, set at nought the 
reasonable complaints of any portion of our fellow-citi- 
zens, refuse to amend defective laws, cast the essential 
interests of their country on the waves o fp: arty, and sneer 
at the counsels of age, the admonitions of e xperience, and 
the expostulations of patriotisn 

But if, unfortunately for the interests of the republic, 
and for none more so than the int: 
} such a leader as we have alluded to should, by the aid of 
such partisans in Congress, be placed in the Presidential 
lchair, what may the coun ntry expect? It may expect 
jevery corruption to be nourished, and eve ry abuse to be 





rests of home industry, 
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cherished. It may expect a a dialielaiel tariff to be made | 
worse. Pledged, as he may be, to maintain it as it is, 
the country may expect protection to be refused to any 
interest to which our growth and improvement may re- 
quire it should be extended. Instead of protection, it 
may expect taxation. It may expect its exactions to be 
increased by countless millions, and the moneys to be 
expended in rewarding followers, purchasing friends, 
pensioning dependents, and in efforts to buy over States 


and neighborhoods, by special favors, to the support of 


his re-election, or the election of a designated successor. 
It may expect, in the end, that here, as in other countries 
where ambition rules, taxation will be made to reach 
every article of food and clothing, lands, houses, fuel, 
hearths, the light of Heaven itself. 

In return for these miseries, it may expect splendid 
projects and magnificent structures, honored and adorned 
by the gilded equipages of the rich, with the State Go- 
vernments annihilated, property concentrated in the hands 
of a few, and the great mass of the people oppressed, 
poor, starving, desperate, and rebellious. 











— 


Duties on ) Imported Sugar. 


That, in making up their opinions upon this subject, 
they have not the aid of any petitions, remonstrances, 
documents of any kind, to show the necessity or propri ty 
of reducing the duties on sugars, in accordance with the 
provisions of the bill submitted to them. 

Their attention, however, has been called to a letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, of the 19th of last month, upon the 
subject of the cultivation of the sugar cane, and the ma. 
nufacture and refinement of sugar. In this they find 
much information, obtained from sources on which grea 
reliance may be placed, showing the necessity of con 
tinuing the present duties upon sugars. 

The duty of two and a half cents per pound upon brow: 
sugar, when we obtained Louisiana, was evidently impos. 
ed for revenue alone; during the late war it was ‘doul b 
for the purpose of revenue. Under these duties, hor 
ever, the culture of the sugar cane and the manufact tur 
of sugar grew up to a degree of importance, that wx 
merited the attention of the National Legislature; and ii 
1816 the duty was fixed at three cents per pound. \s 


These mischiefs may be attempted, but we fear no such | this exceeds the duty laid before Louisiana was obtain: 


disastrous results. To save the tariff from all risks is our 
earnest desire. This, we are convinced, can only be done 
by rescuing it from the custody of demagogues and pa) 


by a half cent per pound, it may be considered that th 
duty has been increased to that amount for the protecti 
and encouragement of one of the most important products 


tisans, correcting its errors, amending its imperfections;| of agriculture and manufacture which this country car 


and appealing to the good sense and justice of the com- 
munity to give ita generous support. But if the prudent 
counsels of the chief who has saved his country in war, 
and is honestly seeking to promote her interests and pre- 
serve her institutions in peace, are to be unheeded or de- 
rided, and if there are men who are determined not to 
correct any of the admitted errors of the tariff, to tax un- 
necessarily high the necessaries and comforts of life, and 
make it a party question, with them rests the responsi- 
bility, and on their heads be the consequences. With 
our venerable President, we will struggle to maintain all 
that is valuable in the present tariff of protection, and ex- 
tend its benefits. But should the manufacturers and 
working men find themselves overwhelmed and ruined 
by a reaction of public opinion, which shall sweep away 
as well all that is good as all that is bad in the protecting 
system, they will inquire who it was that, by pertina- 
ciously adhering to acknowledged error, defending aid- 
mitted imperfections, insisting on unnecessary exactions, 
and hazarding all in a struggle for power, brought upon 
them irretrievable ruin. The counsels of age and ex- 
perience will then be received with other feelings than 
derision; and the nostrums of quack politicians, too pre- 
judiced to listen to truth, or too factious to regard it, will 
be remembered only with abhorrence. 

We cannot better conclude than by repeating the warn- 
ings of the Chief Magistrate. 

‘That our deliberations on this interesting subject 
should be uninfluenced by those partisan conflicts that are 
incident to free institutions, is the fervent wish of my 
heart. To make this great question, which, unhappily, so 
much divides and excites the public mind, subservient to 
the short-sighted views of faction, must destroy all hope 
of settling it satisfactorily to the great body of the people, 
and for the general interest. I cannot, therefore, on 
taking leave of the subject, too earnestly for my own feel- 
ings or the common good, w arn you against the blighting 
consequences of such a course. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTED SUGAR. 
In Senate, February 16, 1831. 
Mr. Dickerson made the following report: 


The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was referred 
the bill to reduce and fix the duties on sugars imported 
into the United States, have had the subject under con- 
consideration, and beg leave to report: 


boast of. 

Small as this additional duty was, its effects have bee: 
very decided and extensive. It has diverted a large p 
tion of the capital and labor, heretofore less profitab|; 
employed in producing rice, cotton, and tobacco, to the 
production of sugar, thereby relieving, to a certain ex 
tent, the cultivators of those articles from the pressure 
created by over production. 

It appears that a capital of about forty-five millions of 
dollars is invested in establishments for raising the suga: 
cane, and for manufacturing sugar and molasses, in Louis 
iana alone. That the produce of these establishments 
amounted, in the year 1828, to eighty-seven thou sal 
nine hundred and sixty-five hogsheads of sugar, which is 
nearly two-thirds of all the sugar consumed in the United 
States. That the produce of the crops of 1830, in Louis 
iana, is estimated at one hundred thousand hogsheads 
And it is further estimated that we have land enoug 
proper for the cultivation of sugar, to yield a sufficient 
supply of this article, for the entire consumption of th 
United States for fifty years to come. 

This exhibits the most satisfactory evidence of the great 
resources of our country, and of the untiring industry a 
enterprise of our citizens; and it is a circumstance no less 
gratifying, that, while our establishments for producing 
sugar have been rapidly increasing, the price of the ar- 
ticle has been constantly decreasing, and sugar, which five 
years ago sold in our markets for ten cents per pound, i 
now selling for six cents per pound. The empetition 
between the foreign and domestic production has reduced 
and kept down the price, as well in our own markets 4: 
in the markets of the islands from which we make import 
ations; so that, without doubt, the consumer, both her 
and there, a the article at a cheaper rate than he 
could do if no more sugar was produced in the United 
States now than was produced in the year 1816. 

The price of sugar will continue to fall, if, as many be- 
lieve, the profit of capital invested in establishments fi 
producing sugar is greater than the capital aes mn 
the production of rice, cotton, and tobacco; for the cap! 
tal employed in the latter establishments will be transferred 
to the former, until there shall be an equality of profits 
among them. Increased production will increase com- 
petition in our markets, which must end in a reduction of 
prices. 

The producers of sugar believe, and with good reason, 
that a reduction of the duties upon foreign sugar would be 
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destructive of the investments which they have been in-| of thes act entitled « An act to regulate trade and inter- 
vited to make by the laws of Congress. The benefits| course with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the 
which have resulted from the protection of the additiona 1 frontiers,’ passed the S0th March, 1802, have been fully 
half cent duty upon sugar would be lost, should that pro- | complied with on the part of the United States’ Govern- 
tection be withdrawn; and should the duty be reduced to| ment; and, if they have not, that he inform the Senate of 
one cent per pound on brown sugar, agreeably to the last | the reasons that have induced the Government to decline 
section of the bill, it would carry ruin toa large portion of | the enforcement of the said act:” and I now reply to the 
our citizens who hs ave invested their capital in sugar plan-| same. 
tations, and it would be attended with the loss of | property| According to my views ef the act referred to, Lam not 
to the amount of many millions of dollars. aware of any omission to carry into effect its provisions in 
As the production of sugar in the United States is now / relation to trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, so 
ina train of successful experiment, the committee think it | far as their execution depended on the agency confided to 
would be contrary to every prince iple of sound policy to | the Executive. 
check its progress by removing the cause of its prosperity. | The numerous provisions of that act, designed to secure 
rhey consi ide r the pr duction of this article, even if con-|to the Indians the peaceable passe csion of their lands, may 
fined to Louisiana alone, as one of national importance, and | be reduced, substantially, to the following: That citizens 
one in which every State,in the Union has a deep interest. | of the United States are restrained, under sufficient penal- 
All who furnish the capital and labor, the steam engines, tie s, from entering upon the lands for the purpose of hunt- 
mills, kettles, tools, carts, wagons, ploughs, horses, mules, | ing ‘thereon; or of settling them, or of giving their horses 
oxen, pork, bee i fish, corn, flour, and other provisions, | land cattle the benefit of a range upon them, or of travel- 
and all articles of clothing necessary for those engaged in| ling through them, without a written permission; and that 
the production of sugar--all these participate in the ad-| the President of the United States is authorized to employ 
vantages of this important branch of industry. This re n-} the military force of the country to secure the obseryance 
ders Louisiana dependent upon the Southern and Western | of these provisions. The authority to the President, how- 
States fora part of her capital; labor, and supplies, and | ever, i js not imperative. The language is, “it shall be 
the Middle and Eastern States for a lar ge portion of the resi-| lawful for the President to t ake such measures, and to em- 
due, and eve ry State, in a greater or ‘less de gree, depend-} ploy such military force as he may judge necessary, to re- 
ent upon Louisiana for an article indispensably necessary | move from lands ‘belonging to, or secured by treaty to, any 


to the health and comfort of every individual in the Union. | Indian tri be, any citizen who shall make a settlement 
This mutual de penc dence, which cannot fail to attac h, | there on. 


by the strongest ties, the most southerly member of the | By the 19th section of this act, it is provided that no- 
confederation to those of the South, the North, and the | thing i in it **shall be construed to prevent any trade or 
West, is a consideration of high importance ina politic al} intercourse with the Indians living on lands surrounded by 
point of view, when we are admonished, by the signs of} settlements of citizens of the United States, and being 
the times, to strengthen, and not to weaken, the amicable | w ithin the ordinary jurisdiction of any of the individual 
relations among the States. | States.” This provision I have inte rpreted as being pro- 
The transportation of domestic sugar is already an object | spective in its operation, and as applicable, not only to 
of great importance to our commerce and navigati on. ‘To| Indian tribes w hich, at the date of its passage, were sub- 
supply the Mick the rail Eastern States with this article from| | ject to the jurisdiction of any State, but to such, also, as 
New Orleans, requires as much shipping as to obtain it] should the reafter become so. To this construction of its 
from the West Indic s, and affords to the shipper as good a| meaning I have endeavored to conform, and have taken no 
profit in the one case as in the other. But the profits of | st “p inconsistént with it. As soon, therefore, as the sove- 
the trade, if carried on with the West Indies, must be di-] re ign power of the State of Georgia was exercised, by an 
vided between the merchants of the two countries, while, | extension ¢ f her laws throughout her limits, and I had re- 
if it is carried on with New Orleans, the whole profit must] ceive ny information of the same, orders were given to with- 
remain with our own citizens. draw from the State the troops which had been detailed 
The bill provide 's that the permanent duties upon sugars] to anaes nt intrusion upon the Indian lands within it; and 
shall be such as might have been levied by the act of the|these orders were executed. The reasons which dictated 
ith of July, 1789, that is, three cents per pound upon loaf} them shall be frankly communicated. 
sugar, and one cent per pound upon brown sugar. This,} The principle recognised in the section last quoted was 
therefore, in the opini oa of the committee, is a bill for not for the first time then avowed. It is conformable to the 
raising revenue upon sugar, as much so as it would be if} uniform practice of the Government before the adoption 
no duties had heretofore been laid upon thisarticle. A bill] of the constitution, and amounts to a distinct recognition, 
imposing duties upon articles of importation, whether such by Congress, at that early day, of the doctrine that that in- 
duties shall be greater or less than those established by| strument had not varied the powers of the Federal Govern- 
pre-ex isting laws, is equally a bill for raising revenue, and ment over Indian affairs, from what they were under the 
can only originate in the House of Re -presentativ es. articles of confederation. It is not believed that there is 
The committee , therefore, direct that the bill referred} a single instance in the legislation of the country in which 
to them be reported without amendment, and thst their) the Indians have been regarded as possessing political 
shairman, at the proper time, move for its indefinite post-| rights, independent of the control and authority of the 
ponement. | States within the limits of which they resided. "As early 
—-—- jas the year 1782, the journals of Congress will show that no 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES. claim of such a ‘chs iracter was countenanced by that body. 
: ea : |In that year, the application of a tr ibe of Indians residing 
FESSOR from the President of the United States, in com ipli-|; in South Carolina, to have certain tracts of land which had 


ance with a resolution of the Senate relative to the exe-| heen reserved for their use in that State, secured to them, 
— of the act to regulate trade and intercourse with| free from intrusion, and without the right of alienating 


‘J : 
e Indian tri ve8y and to preserve peace on the frontiers, \them, even with their own consent, was brought to the 
tn the 3 th March, 802. 


, |consideration of Congress by a report from the Secretary 

Frurvary 22, 1831. jof War. The resolution w hich was adopted on that occa- 
/0 the Senate of the United States: ision is as follows: 

L have received your letter of the 15th instant, re-|  ** Resolved. , That it be recommended to the Legislature 

justing me ‘*to inform the Senate whether the provisions tof South Carolina to take such measures for the 
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tion and security of the said tribes as the said Legislature 
in their wisdom, may think fit.” 

Here is no assertion of the right of Congress, under the 
articles of confederation, to interfere with the jurisdiction 
of the States over Indians within their limits; but rather a 
negation of it. They refused to interfere with the sub- 


of ject, and referred it, under a general recommendation, 
i back to the State, to be disposed of as her wisdom might 
‘ decide. \ 


If, in addition to this act, and the language of the apsti- 
cles of confederation, any thing further can be wanting to 
show the early views of the Government on this subject, 
it will be found in the proclamation issued by Congress in 
1783. It contains this language: ‘* The United States, in 
z Congress assembled, have thought proper to issue their 
}: proclamation, and they do hereby prohibit and forbid all 

persons from making settlements on lands inhabited or 

. claimed by Indians, without the limits or jurisdiction of 

q any particular State.” And again: 

** Resolved, That the preceding measures of Congress, 
relative to Indian affairs, shall not be construed to affect 
the territorial claims of any of the States, or their legisla- 
tive rights within their respective limits.” 

It was not then pretended that the General Government 
na had the power, in their relations with the Indians, to con- 
trol or oppose the internal policy of the individual States 
of this Union; and, if such was the case, under the articles 
of confederation, the only question on the subject, since, 
must arise out of some more enlarged power or authority 
given tothe General Government by the present constitu- 
tion. Does any such exist? 

Amongst the enumerated grants of the constitution, that 
1} which relates to this subject is expressed in these words: 
**Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
the Indian tribes.” In the interpretation of this power, 
we ought certainly to be guided by what had been the 
ms practice of the Government, and the meaning which had 











§ 
been generally attached to the resolves of the old Con- 


gress, if the words used to convey it do not clearly import 
a different one, as far as it affects the question. of jurisdic- 
tion in the individual States. The States ought not to be 
divested of any part of their antecedent jurisdiction, by im- 
plication or doubtful construction. ‘ested by this rule, it 
seems to me to be unquestionable, that the jurisdiction of 
the States is left untouched by this clause of the constitu- 
tion, and that it was designed to give to the General Go- 
vernment complete control over the trade and intercourse 
of those Indians only who were not within the limits of any 
State. 

From a view of these acts referred to, and the uniform 
practice of the Government, it is manifest that, until re- 
cently, it has never been maintained that the right of 
jurisdiction by a State over Indians within its territory 
was subordinate to the power of the Federal Government. 
That doctrine has not been enforced, nor even asserted, 
in any of the States of New England where tribes of In- 
dians have resided, and where a few of them yet remain. 
These tribes have been left to the undisturbed control of 
the States in which they were found, in conformity with 
the view which has been taken of the opinions prevailing 
up to 1789, and the clear interpretation of the act of 1802. 
In the State of New York, where several tribes have re- 
sided, it has been the policy of the Government to avoid 
entering into quasi treaty engagements with them, barely 
appointing commissioners occasionally on the part of the 
United States to facilitate the objects of the State in its ne- 
gotiations with them. 

The Southern States present an exception to this policy. 
As early as 1784, the settlements within the limits of North 
Carolina were advanced further to the west than the autho- 
ritv of the Stateto enforce an obedience of its laws; others 

were inasimilar condition. The necessities, therefore, and 
not the acknowledged principles of the Government, must 
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have suggested the policy of treating with the Indians j, 
that quarter, as the only practicable mode of conciliating 
their good will. The United States, at that period, had 
just emerged from a protracted war for the achievement 
of their independence. At the moment of its conclusic, 
many of these tribes, as powerful as they were ferocious 
in their mode of warfare, remained in arms, desolating 0. 
frontier settlements. Under these circumstances, t! 
first treaties, in 1785 and 1790, with the Cherokees, \ 
concluded by the Government of the United States, and 
were evidently sanctioned as measures of necessity, adapt 
ed to the character of the Indians, and indispensable to | 
peace and security of the Western fronticr. But they 
not be understood as changing the political relations of | 
Indians to the States, or to the Federal Government. 1 
effect this would have required the operation of quit 
different principle, and the intervention of a tribunal lig 
er than that of the treaty making power. 

To infer from the assent of the Government to this d 
viation from the practice which had before governed 
intercourse with the Indians, and the accidental forbes 
ance of the States to assert their right of jurisdiction oy 
them, that they had surrendered this portion of their so. 
vereignty, and that its assumption now is usurpation, 
conceding too much to the necessity which dictated thos 
treaties, and doing violence to the principles of the G 
vernment, and the rights of the States, without benefit 
in the least degree, the Indians. The Indians, thus sit 
ated, cannot be regarded in any other light than as n 
bers of a foreign Government, or of that of the State wit 
in whose chartered limits they reside. H in the form 
the ordinary legislation of Congress, in relation to then 
is not warranted by the constitution, which was establis! 
for the benefit of our own, not of a foreign people: if 
the latter, then, like other citizens, or people res.di 
within the limits of the States, they are subject to the: 
jurisdiction and control. ‘fo maintain a contrary doctri: 
and to require the Executive to enforce it by the employ 
ment of a military force, would be to place in his hand 
power to make war upon the rights of the States, and | 
liberties of the country--a power which should be pk 
in the hands of no individual. 

If, indeed, the Indians are to be regarded as people | 
sessing rights which they can exercise independently 
the States, much error has arisen in the intercourse of t 
Government with them. Why is it that they have 
called upon to assist in our wars, without the privile;s 
of exercising their own discretion? If an independent p 
ple, they should, as such, be consulted and advised wit 
but they have not been. In an ordcr which was issu 
me, from the War Department, in Septe mber, 1814, | 
language is employed: ‘ All the friendly Indians sii 
be organized and prepared to co-operate with your ot 
forces. There appears to be some dissatisfaction am 
the Choctaws; their friendship and services should 
secured without delay. The friendly Indians must be { 
and paid, and made to fight when and where their servi 
may be required.” To an independentand foreign peop! 
this would seem to be assuming, I should suppose, rat 
too lofty a tone; one which the Government would 1 
have assumed if they had considered them in that hight 
Again: by the constitution, the power of declaring » 
belongs exclusively to Congress. We have been often : 
gaged in war with the Indian tribes withir our limits; | 
when have these hostilities been preceded or accompa! 
by an act of Congress declaring war against the tribe w! 
was the object of them? And was the prosecution of s 
hostilities an usurpation, in each case, by the Executi 
which conducted them, of the constitutional power 
Congress? - It must have been so, I apprehend, if tl 
tribes are to be considered as foreign and indepe: 
nations. 

The steps taken to prevent intrusion upon Indian Ia! 
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had their o origin with ‘the commencement of our Govern- 
ment, and became the subject of special legislation in 
1802, with the reservations which have been mentioned in| 
favor of the jurisdiction of the States. With the excep-) 
tion of auth Carolina, who has uniformly regulated the! 
Indians within her limits, without the aid of the General 
) Government, they have been felt within all the States of| 
| the South, without being understood to affect their rights, 
or prevent the exercise of their jurisdiction, whenever they | 
were in a situation to assume and enforce it. Georgia, | 
though materially concerned, has, on this principle, for-| 
borne to spread her legislation further than the settlements 

of her own white citizens, until she has recently perceived, 
within her limits, a people claiming to be capable of self- 
government, sitting in legislative council, organizing 
courts, and administering justice. To disarm such an 
inomalous invasion of her sovereignty, she has declared 

her determination to execute her own laws throughout 
her limits; a step which seems to have been anticipated 

»y the proclamation of 1783, and which is perfectly con- 
sistent with the 19th section of the act of 1802. Accord- 
ing to the language and reasoning ” that section, the | 
tribes to the South and the Southwe st are not only ‘* sur-| 
rounded by weg» ments of the citizens of the United | 
States,” but are now also ‘‘ within the ordinary jurisdic-| 
tion of the indiv idual States.”” They became so from the mo-| 
ment the laws of the State were extended over them; and the | 
same result follows the similar determination of Alabama| 
and Mississippi. These States have each a right to claim, | 

in behalf of their position, now, on this question, the same | 
respect which is conceded to the other States of the Union. } 
Towards this race of people, I entertain the kindest} 
feelings; and am not sensible that the views, which I have| 
taken of their truce interests, are less favorable to them, 
than those which oppose their emigration to the west. | 
¥ ars since, I stated to them my belief, that if the States} 
chose to extend their laws over them, it would not be in 

the pewer of the Federal Government to prevent it. My! 
pinioi 1 remains the same; and I can see no alternative for 
th m, but that of their removal to the west, or a quiet} 
ubmission to the State laws. If they prefer to remove, the| 
ted States agree to defray their expenses, to supply 
them the means of transportation, and a year’s support 
iter they reach their new homes—a provision too hberal} 

ind kin 1 to deserve the stamp of injustice. Either course 
promises the m pene and happiness, whilst an obstinate | 
erseyerance in the effort to maintain their possessions, j 
dependent of State authority, cannot fail to render their} 
condition still more ms Ipless and miserable. Such an effort} 
ought, therefore, to be discountenanced by all who sin-} 
rely sympathize in the fortunes of this peculiar peo-| 
ple, anc 1 < speeally by the political bodies of the Union, as} 
calculated to disturb the har mony of the two Governments, | 
1d to endanger the safety of the many ble ssings which | 
they cnable us to enjoy. 
As conn ced with the subject of this inquiry, I beg! 


] » to refi 
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to the accompanying letter from the Secre-| 
tary y of War, enclosing the order which proceeded from} 
iat Department, and a letter from the Governor of| 


ieor 








gia, 





ANDREW JACKSON. | 


——— j 









Derartment or War, February 21, 1831. 


Sir: In re ply to your direction, to be informed of the} 

> wh ch has be: nh pursue d at this De partment to en-| 

force the provisions of the act of March, 18 j2, regulating 
intercourse with the Indians, I have the honor} 








During the last year, frequent complaints were made, | 
that persons from Ge Org aand other States, had entered 
ipon the lands of the Che rokee Indians, and were digging 
‘ The prospect of gain from the purs mae “had! 
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{on the presumption that two companies of the 4th regi- 


| terrupted. 
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drawn 1 many to the country. Riots had taken eae oe 
serious disturbances were threatened and feared. To pre- 
vent them, a detachment of troops were ordered into the 
‘Indian country, under and in pursuance of the act of 1802, 
as will appear by orders to the commanding officer station- 
ed at Fort Mitchell, hereto appended, marked 1, 2, 3. 

On the 8th of November last, another order paued, di- 
recting the troops to retire from the country of the Che- 
| rokee Indians, and to resume their position again at their 
| former encampment.--[See order marked 4.] 

Within a day or two after this order was issued, infor- 
mation was officially communicated by the Governor of 
Georgia, that the Legislature, being in session, had enter- 
ed upon the consideration of this subject, and that the 
laws of Georgia would be extended over the Indian coun- 
try. His letter is annexed, marked A. 

The opinion entertained by you being, that the United 
States cannot rightfully inter rfere within a State where the 
laws are exte nded, any application to place troops within 
Georgia, on account of the act of 1802, must, for the 
future, be disregarded. 

Very respectfully, 
. H. EATON. 

The Prestpent of the United States. 

No. 1. 
Heap Qvarrens or THE Army, WasuIncTon, 
March 20, 1830. 


Sin: I transmit to yon, herewith annexed, a copy of 
instructions, dated 16th March, 1830, which I have re- 
ceived from the War Department, concerning the intruders 
upon the Jands of the Cherokees. 

You are charged with the execution of the intentions of 
the Government, as expressed in said instructions; and, 
aking them for your guidance, you will perform every 
thing directed therein. It is deemed unnecessary to be 


}more particular in regard to'that part of the instructions 


which relates to the Indians and intruders; but, as it re- 
spects the troops, it is desired that two companies of the 
4th regiment of infantry should be stationed in the Chero- 
kee nation, in conformity with the letter of the Secretary 
of War, above alluded to, and hereunto annexed, leaving, 


lat Fort Mitchell, the company of artillery, and one com- 
| pany of the 4th regiment of infantry. 


This is, however, 
8 
| ment of infantry will have arrived in time to admit of the 
jarrangement. You will be pleased to acknowledge the 
|receipt of this Jetter; and, as often as any thing of impor- 
tance occurs, you will communicate the same to me, in 
order that 1 may lay the same before the Secretary of 
| War. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
AL EXANDER MACOMB, 
Major General, commanding the Army. 
Bvt. Brig. Gen. Brooke, 
Or Officer com manding ihe troops of the 
United States at Fort Mitchell, Alabama. 





Department or War, Nov. 16, 1830. 


Sin: The President of the United States directs that you 
| instruct the commanding officer at Fort Mitchell to remove 
\the intruders from the lands of the Cherokees. The 
agent, Colonel Montgemery, will furnish him with a list 
of those who are not to be interfered with. Persons who 
are entitled to live in the nation, by virtue of any Indian 
law or regulation, who are married there, will not be in- 
Those who have permits from the agents, and 


| those who are seated on lands, from which, in pursuance 


of treaties, the Indians have removed, and which have been 
valued by commissioners for payment by the Government, 
he will not interfere with. Ali others will be notified to 


remove beyond the lines of the Cherokee Indians; and, 


after reasonable notice, the commanding officer will pro- 





a 
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ceed to raze their houses and destroy their fences, that the map which was two days ago sent to you, together wit 
laws of the country may be faithfully administered, intru-| the enclosed order. Very respectfully, 
sion prevented, and quiet preserved. JOHN H. EATON 
Having executed this order, he will assume a position | 
at some healthful point, and occupy it with two compa- 
nies, to prevent intrusions. The most eligible may be Wo, 4. 
somewhere near the dividing ridge which General Coffee ; a ati 
has fixed as the boundary to the south between the Crecks| Haan > eee a NY 7 _ oe 
and Cherokees. The agent is furnished with a map show-| “ asiungton, AVov. 8, 1830 
ing the boundary. In selecting a position, regard must} St: The purposes for which the troops were order 
be had to health and good water, and to the object on ac-| into the Cherokee nation having, ina great measure, be: 
count of which the troops are sent—the preventing intru-| answered, the Secretary of War deems it advisable, uy 
sion. the approach of winter, that you retire to some posit 
He will issue notice to the Indians living south of this) where the troops can be comfortably accommodated, 
established line by General Coffee, to remove north of it;| where they will be in striking distance to meet any cont 
but will use no violence towards them until he shall report | gency that may arise out of our Indian relations, and whi 
his proceedings to the Department, and obtain further in-| cannot at this time be pereeived. _ Itis hoped, howe, 
struction. Very respectfully, that no circumstance will occur which will render it ne 
J. H. EATON. | sary again to employ the troops among the Cherok 
| particularly as the Legislature of Georgia, now In sessi 
No. 2 | will doubtless take the proper and necessary steps to p1 
Ce serve tranquillity along the Indian borders. You 
| therefore, with the detachment of the 4th regiment o! 
Sim: An order was yesterday directed to you concern-| fantry, retire upon Fort Mitchell; the artillery, with t 
ing intrusions on the Cherokee lands. It is hoped that | exception of Captain Boden’s company, now at Fort M 
your appearance with the troops may impress upon the in-| chell, will return to their respective stations, viz: the m 
truders the necessity of retiring, and thereby save you!belonging to Lieutenant Colonel Fanning’s compan) 
from a resort to forcible measures. The President would! Augusta arsenal, Captain Legate’s company to Charlest 
have you practise forbearance, and, by that means, effect|and Captain Taylor’s to Savannah. 
peaceably, if it can be done, a removal of the settlers, and} I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
only to pursue the order of razing their houses, and de-| 


i ALEX. MACOMB, 
stroying their fences, when every thing of peaceable effort | Maj. Gen. commanding the Arm 


has failed. Ifa course of violence shall be rendered una-| Brevet Major P. Wacrr, 
voidable, through obstinacy of the settlers, the better| 
course for you will be, to proceed to operate first upon | 
some small and detached settlement, and, having acted, to} 
yait a little while for the information to spread, and the | 
example to become effective. To proceed directly and ExecuTiIve DEPARTMENT, 
generally against any numerous and strong settlement, Milledgeville, Oct. 29, 183 
might wake up an excitement, which would, perhaps, ope- Sin: By an act of the Legislature of Georgia, pas 
rate prejudicially. ; . , lits last session, all the Cherokee territory, and the p 
_It is desirable, therefore, that, in executing the order | oecupying it, were subjected to the ordinary jurisd 
directed to you, an exercise of prudence, caution, and | of the State after the 1st of June then next ensuing. 1 
sound judgment be constantly regarded. Every confidence | act has gone into operation. The acknowledgment by 
is reposed in your discretion, that, in performing this un-| president of the right of the State to pass such an act r 
pleasant duty, it will be done in a way.to avoid, as much) gers jt unnecessary to say. Any thing in its justificat 
as possible, any strong excitement. The object of this letter is to request the President t 
Very respe@fully, ‘ hi deat lthe United States’ troops may be withdrawn from the! 
? e ; nig JOHN H. EATON. | dian territory within Georgia. The enforcement of | 
Major P. Wacer, Fort Mitchell, Alabama. non-intercourse law, within the limits of the State, is c: 
No. 3. idered inconsistent with the right of jurisdiction wh 
sins ep le aa were bo now exercised by its authorities, and must, if conti: 
err Ti or Wan, Maren 17, 2000. lead to difficulties between the officers of the United § 
Sin: You will proceed, without delay, to make out a|and State Governments, which it is very desirabl 
list of those persons within the Cherokee nation who have ‘be avoided. No doubt is entertained that the object of 
settled upon lands which the Indians, under treaties made | president, in ordering the United States’ tro: ps int 
with the United States, have abandoned, and which have| Cherokee territory, was the preservation of the } 
been valued by commissioners appointed by the Govern-|the Union. The motive is duly appreciated. The I 
ment. These it is not now contemplated to interrupt, and |lature of this State is now in session. The special 
the commanding officer from Fort Mitchell must be ap-| of its mex ting is the enforcement of the laws of tl 
prized of their names. within the Cherokee country, and the punishment 
You will make a list, too, of those who rightfully may |trusion into it by persons searching for gold. Its 
remain in the nation, whether under any legal sanction | are amply sufficient for that purpose. “As it is ex} 
from yourself, or by the regulations and rules of the Indi-|that the law for the punishment of trespassers up: 
ans. White men having Indian families will not be re-| public lands will go into operation within a few ¢ 
moved, unless their deportment and character be such, in : 
your opinion, as to render it necessary. 
The commanding officer from Fort Mitchell is ordered 


To Col. Hvca Monreomery, 
Cherokee Agent, &c. 





Major Gen. A. Maconn. 


Department oF War, March 17, 1830. 


4th regiment of infantry, commanding the troops in t 
Cherokee nation. 


A. 


| President is therefore requested to withdraw the tr 
soon as it can be conveniently done. 

Information has been received at this Department 
with a detachment of troops into the Cherokee nation, | the digging for gold is still carried on in Sarous 
where he is directed to remain. Soon as you shall be ad- ithe Cherokee territory, and that the extent of country « 
vised of his approach to the southern boundary of the Che-|taining mines is so great, that it is wholly impossb! 
rokee nation, you will forward by the express to him the | prevent it by the use of military force alone. It is 
information directed to be given in this letter; also the !the Indians are even more extensively ¢ mployed 
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gol 1 than before the arrival of the troops. This proceeds| Governme nt; and the convention, accordingly, by the 
from their residence within the country, intimate acquaint: | following clauses of that instrument, created such a de- 
ance with it, and other means of avoiding the operation of | partment, and invested it with powers therein specified. 
the troops. The fear of the whites had restrained them Awesern Iil. 


pr reviously. Src. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall 
The writer of the enclosed copy of a communication] be vested in one Supreme Court, and such other inferior 
without signature is known, and is entitled to credit. courts as Congress may, from time to time, ordain and 
The President is assured that, whatever measures may | establish. The judge s both of the supreme and inferior 
be adopted by the State of Georgia in relation to the C he-| courts shall hold’ their offices dur ing good behavior, and 
rokees, the strongest de sire will be felt to make them ac-/ shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compen: 
c os with the policy which has been adopted by the pre-| sation; which shall not be diminished during their eontinu- 
ent administration of the General Government upon the | ance in office. : 
same subject. Very respectfully yours, &c. ‘© Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
GEORGE R. GILMER. larising under this constitution, the laws of the United 
l'o the Presipenrt of the U. S. States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
jtheir authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
| public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 
Sir: Your letter of August 10th has been received. The | maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Unit- 
avowed objects of the enemy, and the recent outrages of| ed States shall be a party; to controversies between two 
all principle s of civilized warfare, warrant a belief and e x-| or more States; between 





Wan Deranrment, Sepé. 5, 1814. 


a State and the citizens of ano- 
ther State; between citizens of different States; between 
| citizens of the same State, claiming lands under grants of 
Your most prompt attention and vigorous operations will | diffe rent States, and between a State, or the citizens there- 
be required in the lower country. All the friendly Indi-| of, _ foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

ans should be organized, and prepared to co-operate with 


pectation that they will make their devast: ations as exten-| 
sive as their means will enable them. 


In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
your other forces. There appears to be some dissatisfac-| ters, and consuls, and those in whicha State shall be a party, 
tion among the Choctaws; their friendship and se rvices| the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
should be secured without delay. The friendly Indians| all other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 


must be fed and paid, and made to fight when and where | have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
their services may be required. 


' 
| 
It is desirable that you should repair to New Orleans as | 
soon as your arrangements can be accomplished in the | 
other pas of the district, unless circumstances should} 
render another point more eligible. I have, &c. 


2c , . equity, com- 
2 : JAMES MONROE. imenced or prosecute d ral one of the United States 
Co Gen. ANpnEw Jackson. by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
any foreign State.” 


such exceptions, and under such regulations, as the Con- 
gress shall make.” 


AMENDMENT--ARTICLE XI. 


‘The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
|construed to extend to any suit, in law or 


| subject Ss of 
REPORT UPON THE JUDICIARY. The twenty-fifth section of the act to establish 
Mr. Davis, of South Carolina, from the Committee on | dicial courts of the United States, is in th 
the Judiciary, to which was referred a resolution in-| **Secrion XXV. 
tructing that committee to inquire into the expe diency ‘© A final judgment or decree of any suit, in the high- 
of repealing or modifying the twenty-fifth section of an| est court of Jaw or equity of a State, in which a decision 
act, entith d “* An act to establish the judi es courts Of] in a suit could be had, where is drawn in question the v: 
the United States,” passed on the 4th of September, | jj, lity of a treaty, or statute of, or an authority exercised 
1789, report: lunder, the Unite d States, and the decision is against their 
That the committee, profoundly impressed with the im-| validity; or, where is drawn in question the validity of a 
portance of the matter referred to thei ir conside dution, statute of, or an authority exercised under, the United 
have bestowed upon it that deliberation it so eminently | State s, and the decision is ag 
required; and the investigation has resulted ina solemn | is drawn in question the val 
conviction that the twenty-fifth section of an act of C son=It 


the ju- 
} 
‘ 


ese words 


ainst their validity; or, where 
idity of a statute of, or an au- 
thority exercised under, any State, on the ground of their 
gress, entitled ** An act to establish the judicial courts of| | being repugnant to the constitution, treaties, or laws of 
the United States,” passed on the 14th September, 1789, ithe United Sta ites, 
is unconstitutional, and ought to be repealed. 

The reasons that have induced this opinion the commit- 
tee will now present for the consideration of the House. 

The declaration of independence, the treaty of peace gi 
with Great Britain, and the articles of confederation, all} exemption, especially set up or claime d by either party 
announce to the world that the States of the confederacy junder such clause of the said constitution, treaty, statute 
were free, sovereign, and ae States, and that! or commission, may be re-examined and reversed ¢ 
they had aright to make treati » form alliances, and to | affirmed in the Supre me Court of the United States, en n 
do any other acts that any ind pendent sovereignty could|a writ of error, the citation being signed by the chief j 
do. In the character of sovercign States, the old confed- | tice or judge or chancellor of the court rendering or pa 
eration and the present Federal Government were alike | ing the judgment or decree complained of, or by 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 1 
manner and under the same regulati: 


and the decision is in favor of such 

their validity; or where is drawn in question the con- 
‘aaneien of any clause of the constitution, or of a treaty 
|or statute of, or commission heldunder, the United States, 
land the decision is against the title, right, privilege, 


formed and established. The defects of the old confed- 
eration, which rendered necessary the existing Federal 
Government, were its inability to coerce a State to con- 
tribute its quota of supplies to the general treasury, and 
its want of adequate powerto manage, conduct, and con- 
trol our commercial and foreign relations. 

It was perceived in the convention th: - framed the con- 
stitution 


» in 


have the same effect, as if the ji 
plained of had been rendered or passed 


cuit court; 
and the proceedings up 


» be the 


same, except that the Supreme Court, instead of remand- 


ing the cause for a final decision, as be 
, that a federal judiciary was ind ispe nsably neces- | at t 


sary, as a < -ordinate departm nt f the cont 


heir discretion, if the cause shall have | 
emplat cd} manded before, pro« Lte the final dee 
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and award execution. Bat no error sh; Il be assi igned as 
a ground of reversal in any such case as aforesaid, than 
such as appears on the face of the record, and immedi- 
ately respects the before mentioned questions of validity 
or construction of the said constitution, treaties, statutes, 
commissions, or authorities in dispute.” 

In the above mentioned sections, Congress gives the 
power of a direct appeal froma State court, to the Su- 


preme Court of the United States; but in the opinions of 


the committee, the constitution of the United States gives 
the right of appeal only from such inferior courts, as Con- 


gress shall, from time to time, ordain and establish. If 


this opinion be wrong, then has the Supreme Court a su- 
pervisory and controlling power over twenty-four sove- 
reign States. Before entering into a particular comparison | 1 
of the above section of the judicial act of 1789, with the 
first and second section of the third article of the consti- 
tution of the 
make a few preliminary remarks (which it is hoped will 
not be deemed impertinent to the matter referred) on the 
peculiar character and structure of our complex system 
of Government. 

The most universally received maxim in the theory of 
political liberty, since the establishment of American in- 
dependence, is, that the people alone have the right, 
either directly or by representative conventions, to make 
or alter their constitutions or forms of government, and 
that the Government can do neither. To 
vernment thus formed, the division and distribution of its 
powers, into separate departments has also been as univer- 
sally admitted to be the best sec urity. If the Government, 
or any department of it, be allowed to change or alter 
the constitution, the essential and vital prin ciple of theo- 
retical liberty, as estublished here, with all its securities, 
must inevitably be destroyed. 

This great maxim ought, therefore, to be vindicated, 
whenever violated. It has never, it is true, been con- 
tended that the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
Congre ss, or both powers together, can alter the form of} 
the Federal Government; but if the power claimed for 
the Supreme Court be submitted to, and the twenty-fifth 
section of the judicial act be continued asa part of the 
judicial system of the United States, that court will have 
the power, without any possible check, to encroach upon 
the other political departments of the Government. 

Much difficulty and embarrassment, in discussing ques- 
tions of political powers and rights, arise from | blending 
and confounding terms usually employed in expressing 
and describing political laws and judgments. <A proper 
understanding of the distinction between them will al- 
ways enable us to detect any attempt of the Government, 
or any department in it, to alter or change the constitu- 
tion. Political law is made by the people to restrain Go- 
vernment; civil law is made by the Government to restrain 
individuals. ‘The former is a rule of action for the go- 
verning; the latter a rule of action for the governed. 

The Supreme Court virtually claims the right, under 
the constitution, to pronounce political urea and | 
asserts the power, under the judicial act, of carrying| 
them into execution, by coercing sovereign St: — s. The 
committe ° readily admit that there is great difficulty in} 
distinguishing between politi tical laws and j judgments, and 
civil laws and judg rments, in most of the Governments of 
the world; but confide ntly believe that a was foreseen | 
and provided for by the framers of the federal constitu- 
tion, by the division and limitations of power we and 
there, between the federal and State Governments. None 
deny that such a division of powers was made | J - con- 
stitution, between the feder al Government and the State 8, 
by the grant of specific powers to the former, sil the 
reservation of all ungran ted powers to the latter; but a 
gr at diversity of opinion has existed as to the power to 


hich resort must be had to determine que stions and con- 


United States, the committee beg leave to} 


preserve a Go-} 


& Seaton’s Register. 
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troversies that might arise betw Geri e's sev eral department: 
of our federative system. The question is not a new o1 
In the great political contest in 1798 and 1800, this very 
que stion made a distinction, and marked the line of « 
sion between the two parties that then divided the country 
The federal party, who were then in power, assert 
that the federal court (which had just then declared a: 
enforced as constitutional the alien and sedition laws, 
was the tribunal of last resort established by the constitu 
tion, to judge of and determine questions of controversy 
between the departments of the Federal Government 
and between the Federal Government and the Stat 
The re publican, or State rights party of that day, on th 
contrary, denied that the judicial department of the F« 
ral Government, or all the de partments of that Gover 
ment conjointly, were empowered to decide finally 
authoritatively, in questions of sovereignty, controvers 
between a State and the Federal Government, and asscrt 
and insisted that there was no common tribunal establisli 
by the constitution for such a purpose, and that, cons 
quently, each party had the right to judge of and deter- 
mine the extent of its own rights and powers. 1! 
avowed political creed of that party was, that the Uni 
was the result of a compact between the people of 1 
| cterel States, in their sovereign and corporate capacitics 
land characters of separate and independent societies or 
States, and not as one entire people forming one nation. 
That these were the opinions and principles ‘of the re pe 
\lican party of that day, is abundantly proven by Mr. Jef 
ferson, Mr. Madison, and many other able constitutional 
j lawyers. 

The committee do not mention the names of these as S- 
tinguished men for the purpose merely of using thei 
opinions as authority for the princ iple s the y advocate, but 
to establish the fact that the great body of the Americ 
people did pass upon, sanction, and adopt these princ 
ples, as forming the true theory of our Government, w h 
was manife sted by the promotion of these gentlemen t 
the very stations where these princi iples were to be tested 
by action and practice. As it is now a matter of unques 
tioned history, that Mr. Jefferson penned the memorab! 
resolutions commonly called the Kentucky resolutions, 
and that Mr. Madison wrote the Virginia report, the com 
mittee feel entitled to quote them as authority upon ques 
tions of constitutional law. 





Kentucky Resolutions, passed November 10th, 179 


‘* Resolved, That the severai States composing the 
United States of America, are not united on the princi 
of unlimited submission to the General Government; but 
that, by compact, under the style and title of a constiti 
bioer for the United States, and of amendments theret: 
| they constituted a General Government for special pur. 

poses, delegated to that Government certain definite 
feet reserving, each State to itself, the residu: ary Mass 
| 





of right to their own self-government; and that whens 
ever the General Government assumes undelegated pow- 
ers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no force; that 
to this compact each State acceded as a State, and is an 
jintegral party; that this Government, created by th s 
|compact, was not made the exclusive or final judge ‘of the 
{extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that would 
jhave made its discretion, and not the constitution, the 
measure of its powers; but that, as in all other cases of 
|compact among parties having no common judge, each 
party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of 
infractions as of the mode and measure of redress.’’* 

The committee beg leave to add the following extract 
from the same illustrious source: 

‘* That the States of North America, which confeder 
ated to establish their independence on the Government 
of Great Britain, became, on that acquisition, free and 


*Mr. Jefferson. 
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independent States, and, as such, authorized to constitute 
Governments, each for itself, in such formas it thought best. 

«‘ They declared, in the second article of their first 
confederated Government, that ‘each State retains its 
sovere ignty, freedom, and indepe ndence, and every power, 
jurisdi ction, and right, which is not, by this confederacy, | 
expressly delegated to the U nited States in Congress 
assembled.’ They afterwards entered into a compact, 
which is called the Constitution of the United States of | 
America, by which they agreed to unite in a single Go- 
vernment, as to their relations with each other, and with 
foreign nations, and as to certain other articles particularly | 
specified. They retained, at the same time, each to itself, 
the other rights of independent government, compre- 
hending, mainly, their domestic interests. 

** For the a Imi nistration of their federal branch, they 
agreed to appoint, in conjunction, a distinct set of func- 
tionaries, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the man- 
ner se ttled in that compact, while to each, severally, and | 
of course, remained its original right of appointing, each | 
for itself, a separate sect of functionaries, legislative, 
executive, and judiciary; also, for administering the do-| 
mestic branch of their respective Governments. 

‘These two sets of officers, each independent of the 
other, constitute thus a whole of Government, for each 
State separately—-the powers ascribed to the one, as spe- 

cifically made federal, excrcised over the whole—the 
residuary powers, re tained for the other, exerciseable 
exclusively over its particular State--foreign, herein, e each | 
to the others, as they were before the original compact.’ 

That this is the true ¢ xposition of the powers and au- 
thorities of the Federal and State Governments, is mani- 
fested from the guarded limitation and definition of the 
grants of power in the compact itself, and by the con- 


temporary discussions and comments which the constitu-|j 


tion underwent, which justified and recommended it, on 
the ground that the powers not given to Government were 
withheld from it. But to leave no doubt on the subject, 
the amendments to the constitution expressly declare, that 
the powers not delegated to the United States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by itto the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

The committee are of opinion that the delegated powers 
resulting from the — of Governments to which the 
States are parties, are hmited by the plain sense and inten- 
tion of the instrument constituting that ce ompac t, and are 
no farther valid than they are authori zed by the grants 
enumerated in that compact, and that it is incumbent in 
this, asin every other exercise of power by the federal 
Government, to prove from the constitution that it grants 
the particular power exercised; that if the powers granted 
be valid, it is solely because they are granted; 
other powers not granted, are not valid. 

Testing the 25th section of the act aforesaid, by the 
foregoing principles and expositions, the committee can- 
not perceive any grant of power in the constitution to| 
warrant the enactment. 

That the constitution does not confer power on the 

ederal judiciary over the judicial departments of the 
States, by any e XI press grant, is certain from the fact that 
the State juc liciaries are not once named in that instrument. 
On the contr ary, it declares that the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court 
in such inferior courts as Congress may, 
thus giving powe 
of exercising every funct 
the judicial power of the United States extended, 
intending to create a new judiciary, 
cial powers of a new ' 
and independ: 

It is no mor 


, and 
from time to time, 
ordain and establish; ‘r to or ganiz ze 
cial system capable 
**and | 
to exercise the judi- | 
Government,”? uncon 
nt of, the State ju liciarics.* 
necessary to the harmonious act 





ion of the 





and all] 


a judi- 
ion to wl hich | 


° | 
rected w ith, 


Federal and ‘State G wvernments, that the fe de val courts 
ame have power to control the decisions of State courts 
by appeal, than that the Federal Legislature should have 
power to control the legislation of the Stat es, or the Fe- 
|deral Executive a State Executive, by a negative. It 
cannot be, that when a direct negative on the laws of a 
| State was proposed in convention, as part of the federal 
lconstitution, and rejected, that it was intended to confer 
jon the federal courts, by implication, a power subjecting 
itheir whole legislation, and their judgments and decrees 
lon it, to this negative of the fede ral courts. It cannot 
ibe, that this prostration of the independency of the State 
judicatories, this overthrow of the State Governments 
as co-ordinate powers, could be left to any implication of 
authority. 

The committee are therefore of opinion, that the power 
ito enact the 25th section above recited, is not expressed 
jin the constitution of the United States, ner properly an 
lincident to any express power, and nece ssary to its execu- 
jtion. That, if continued and acquiesce ‘din as construed 
iby the Supreme Court, it raises the decision of the judi- 
iciary above the authority of the sovereign parties to the 
| constituti ion, may be a warrant for the assumption ot pow: 
lers not delegated in the other departme nts, nor carried by 
Ithe forms of the constitution before the judicial depart- 
ment, and whose decisions would be equally authoritative 
and fins al with the decisions of that department. 

However, therefore, it may be admitted or denied, that 
ithe judicial department of the Federal Government is, in 
Jal questions submitted to it by the forms of the constitu- 
ition, to decide in the last resort in relation to the authori- 
ties of the other departments of that Government, it can 
never be authorized so to decide in relation to the right of 
the parties tothe constitutional compact, from which the 


| 
| 


judicial, as well asthe other departments, hold their dele- 
gated trusts; on any other liypothesis, the delegation of 
judicial power would annul the power delegating it, and 
the concurrence of this department in usurped powers 
might stfbvert forever, and beyond the possible reach of 
any rightful remedy, the very constitution which all were 
instituted to preserve. 

‘¢ The authority of constitutions over Governments, and 
the sover iznty of the pe ople over ct » truths 
at all times necessary to be kept ir is m: 
ter of regret to the committee, that it should ever have 
been = erted, that the constit 
so much labor to enum rate and define the sey 








stitutions, are 





ution, on whose face ‘s seen 


ral objects 











of federal power, could 3 1 to the lump, 
in an indirect manner, a rs a for m, th 

vest and multiform jurisd ction vo Ived in the section of 
the law under conside n—a jurisdiction overshadowing 
the entire ficld of thei “lee gi sation and adjudication—a 


jurisdiction that saps the foundation of the constitution, 
asa system of limited and speciiied powers——obliterat: 

the sovereignty of so many republics, r wned for their 
defiance of tyranny, and j itati 


| power had preserved the 





whose jealou i 
r liberty, and secures 








la pros sperity the wonde1 a adm ration of the 
Nor are the committee unmindful that, in practi 
di a power has given rise to pai iful collistons 
Is — Federal authoritics, calculated to <i 
{hs syste! nd to ik that confidens 
la n which are due to the respective Governments 
lin os constitutional ¢ xer se of all their functions 
The committee will idd one more extract from Mr. 
J mers which te tobe Found | : Lseries of 
jlutions adopted by the Legislatu: f Kentucky, the 14th 
November, 1799: 

That if those who ad: ter the G ral Govern- 
wet be permitted to transgress the limits fixed by t! 
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power therein contained, an aE ition not the State Go- l Supreme Court. Not one eof all these requi isites chara 


vernments, and the erection upon their ruins of a general |terise State courts or judges. The State courts are pot 
consolidated Government will be the inevitable conse-| established by Congress; the State judges do not recciy 
quence: : that the principle and construction contended for | their appointments from the President, by and with th q 
by sundry of the State Legislatures, that the General Go-|advice and consent of the Senate; they hold their offi 
yernment is the exclusive judge of the extent or the pow- | not necessarily during good behavior, but by such tenur : 
ers delegated to it, stop nothing short of despotism, since |as the States shall choose; their compensation may be d > 
the discretion of those who administer the Government and | minished at the pleasure of the States; and they are not ; 
not the constitution, would be the measure of their pow-| responsible to, or liable to be impeached before, the Se * 
ers: that the several States who formed that instrument, | nate of the U Jnited States. 
being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable The committee are aware, that, since the able and \ 
right to ji \dge of its infraction: and that a nullification by | answerable arguments on the twenty-fifth section in t! 
those sovereignties, of all unauthorized acts done under| Supreme Court of Virginia, the adv ocates of federal power 
color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.” have assumed the position, that the right of appeal is « lain 
The committee will now proce ed to examine the provi-|ed for the federal court, on the ground, that the « 
sions of the tw« My, fifth section, and com] pare them with | ari ses under the laws, treaties, and constitution of 
the powers 0 fthe federal court, as c onferre 1 by the con-| United States, and not on the ground that the State 
stitution of the United States; and then skint for the! bunal is an inferior one, from which a writ of error wi 
consideration of the House two judicial decisions of the|lie. The natural result of this will be, that, if the posit 
highest respectability, declaring the said twenty-fifth sec-| be true, it will prove too much. If the nature of the cas 
tion unconstitutional. be the only ground of jurisdiction, will it not autho: 
The whole judicial power of the United States is de-| the Supreme Court to issue a citation or writ of error to 
clared by the constitution to be vested in one Supreme} court of England or France, on the pretext that some « 
Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress shall, from| of the questions arose under a treaty of the United Stat 
time to time, ordain and establish. Can Congress, by le-| A judicial tribunal of one of those places is not more ii 
gislation, invest State courts with any portion of that| pendent of the federal court than is a State court, if 
power? Did the convention contemplate, in using the| character of the case be the only criterion or authority { 
term appellate jurisdiction, the right and power of taking | federal jurisdiction. Will it be said that the right of ju 
an appeal from a State court to the Supreme Court? The| diction is limited by the power to enforce the mandate: 
answer to these questions must be found in the constitu- of the court? This being admitted, will not vary t! 
tion. The Supreme Court is given original jurisdiction} result of the present question. The federal courts ha 
only in two classes of cases, to wit: in all cases affecting | the same right to issue a mandamus, prohibition, or ss ! 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and| cess of contempt, to a foreign judge. ff the nature of th 
those in which a State shall be a party. The only eases in| case can give jurisdiction, as it has, toa State judge, it has 
which a State ean be party, are, Ist. where the controver- also precisely the same power to execute it. If the rig! 
sy is between two or more States; and 2d, where the contre- existed in the first case, to issue and to execute proc 
versy is between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign| the Supreme Court would virtually be invested with 1 
States. In all other cases, before mentioned, says the} power of declaring war; if in the latter case, that c 
constitution, the Supreme Co ut shall have ap palate ju-| will have the power to blot out from the map any Stat 
risdiction. What courts have iginal jurisdiction in the Union. Ifthe right to issue a mandatory process 1 
ill those cases before mentioned, in the second secti ion of the legislative, executive, and judicial authorities of 
the third article, of which the Su »| State, be admitted to belong to the federal court und 
appellate jurisdiction? Let the constit the constitution, the correlative obligation on these aut 
i ritics to obey, and the rightful power to enforce it, are 
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Congress shall, from time to feat or ‘dat 








und es Is a State court an inferior court? | vious and necessary sequents. ‘The federal court, u 
const does not say so. If the framers of the constitu-| these admitted principles, will have the power to prohi 





tion hi: isidered them, and had intended the right] State legislation by writs of injunction; to sc “ae 
and power of taking an appeal from their judgments to] State treasuries, and to imprison State functionaries, w! 
the Supreme Court, it was an casy matter, and they, doubt- ther governors, judges, or State Legislatures, ina 'b dy 
less, would have said so: their omitting to do so, is proof Indeed, the power will not stop here; the same reason 
irresistible that the power was not intended to be given. | will sustain a power in the federal court to attach and 

lt is unreasonable to believe that they who were so very] prison the President and both Houses of Congress. 1 
ific in the enumeration of cases and pow-]| power by citation or writ of error, to take a case af 
ers of infinitely less moment, would have left to implica-] judgme nt, from a State court, and to remove it, for fi 
tion and inference, a power that breaks down all the bar-| determination, to the supreme federal court, is ap 











pre cise and spec 




















ricrs between the State and Federal Governments. greater outrage on the fundamental principles of theoret 
The constitution not only invests the whole judicial] caland practical liberty, as established here, than the odic 
power of the United States in two specified tribunals, but] writ of guo warranto, as it was used in England by a 
also prescribes and declares the duties, and rights, and] rannical king, to destroy the rights of corpor ations. ‘I 
tenure of office of the judees who shall constitute them;] end and aim, in both cases, were similar: in England, 
not one of which is applicable to the courts or judges of] was to make corporations subservient to the kingly p! 
State cou The « ts, in the first place, must be such] sure; here, to make States subservient to federal extra\ 
as are ibEshed by Congr ; t i nust receive} gance and aggrandizement. 
their appointments from the President, with the consent The last arguments used by the advocates of fc 
ot the Senate; they are told to hold their offices during} power is, that the action of the Federal Government will | 
good behas their compensat ( t | iiminish i) s0 crippled | »y the repeal of the twenty-fifth section of t 
luring their continuance in office; and are made liable to| act of 1789, that its wholesome = ations will be arrest 
be impeached and removed from of by the Senate of| Although the committee will not acknowledge that st 
the United Slates. Such are the cor | judges that} would be the necessary consequence, yet it may be ad 
the con \ l with the jurisdic fall § r| ted for the sake of argument, Wi ithout changi ing the res 
cases before mentic i thi uls f th ‘d] ‘The committee believe that it is the imperative duty o! 
le of t 1 » with the « pt f two classes] Congress to repeal, without del lay, any of its acts in contra- 
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may. If Congress had no power to 
are null and void, and ought not to remain on the statute 
book; if such be really necessary, the power that created 
the constitution can, and will amend it. Necessity and 
expedience are the pleas of the tyrant; amendment, the 
dictate of the constitution. By pursuing the former 
course, we trample upon the constitution; by following 
the latter, we go back to the people, the original source 
of all power. 
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pass such laws, they} and that the writ of error in this case was improvidently 


allowed under the authority of that act; that the proceed- 
ings thereon in the Supreme Court, were coram non judt- 
cem in relation to this court, and that obedience to its man- 
date be declined by this court.” 
| The committee will present one more judicial opinion 
lof a State Court against the powers contended for by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 





It has also been urged asa branch of this argument, that| vania, in the case of the Commonwealth vs. Cobbett,* so- 
the twenty-fifth section is indispensable to that supremacy | lemnly and unanimously refused to permit the defendant, 
of the federal court which is required to preserve the| who was an alien, to remove a cause In which he was sued 
peace of the country with foreign Powers, and to render} by the State in its Supreme Court, into a Circuit Court of 


uniform ail judgments in treaty cases. 
these objections to the repeal of the twenty-fifth section, 
the committee believe to be full and perfect in the case of 


The answer to| the United States, notwithstanding the comprehensiveness 


of the words of the twelfth section of the judicial act. 
The court, after deciding, in the most explicit terms, that 


Hunter vs. Martin, and prefer presenting it in the language} all power not granted to the Government of the United 
of the able judge who delivered it: | States, remained with the several States; that the Federal 


**i have said that this controlling power was not essen- 
tial to preserve the peace of the nation.* Without going 
to other considerations or authorities on the subject, it is 
sufficient to remark that the American people have decid- 
ed that it is no cause of offence to foreign nations, to have 
their causes decided, and exclusively and finally decided 
by the State tribunals. . ( 


| Government was a league or treaty, made by the indivi- 
| dual States as one party, and all the States as another; 
| that when two nations differ as to the construction of a 
| league or treaty existing between them, neither has the 

exclusive right to decide it; and that if one of the States 
| should differ with the United States as to the extent of the 


In that amendment to ihe consti-| grant made to them, there is no common umpire between 


tution, by which the jurisdiction of the federal courts is|them but the people, by an amendment of the constitu- 


7 thi . . . 
prohibited to suits -brought against the States by foreign] 


ition; went on to declare its own opinion on the subject, 


citizens or subjects, this construction is most undoubted, | and overruled the motion on the ground that the sovereign 


and has never been complained of. 


jurisdiction has been entirely taken away from foreigners 
in all suits against the States; and those suits can now be 
brought in the States’ courts in exclusion of every other; 
and that, too, in cases, in which, from the circumstances 
of the States themselves being parties, it might, perhaps, 
be plausibly urged that the judges of the State courts 
were not free from bias. 1 consider that this declaration 
by the American people, and which has never excited a 
murmur in foreign nations, has put down the notion now 
in question. It has settled the question forever, that it is 
no cause of war to foreign nations, that the State judicia- 
ries should finally decide the causes, elected tobe brought 
therein by their subjects. It has consequently over- 
thrown the only foundation on which the whole super- 
structure of the twenty-fifth section of the judicial act has 
been supposed to rest. ; 

** That pretence is the only one on which the power in 
question could be attempted to be justified. That of ren- 
dering uniform all judgments in the case of treaties is still 
less tenable, and is even not attained by the actual provi- 
sions of the judicial act. Under that act, the appeal 
equally lies to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where such uniformity already exists, and is denied where 
it is wanting. 

“If, for example, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided against a treaty, and the Supreme 
Court of a State decides the same way, there this unifor- 
mity already exists, and yet the appeal is allowed. If, on 
the other hand, the former court decides against a treaty, 
and the latter in favor of it, this uniformity is wanting, 
yet the appeal is denied.” : 

The following is the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Virginia, in the above stated case. 

** The court is unanimously of opinion, that the appel- 


uate power of the Supreme Court of the United States 
C 


the 25th section of the act of Congress, to establish the 
judicial power of the United States, as extends the appel- 
late judicial power of the Supreme Court to this court, is 
not in pursuance of the constitution of the United States; 


———— 
* Hunter vs. Fairfax---4th Munford. 


Vou, Vil.--L 


. ' . 7. 
** Since the adoption of that amendment, the election of| be carried before that court. 


loes not extend to this court, under a sound construction | 
of the constitution of the United States; that so much of] tion.” 


| State of Pennsylvania could not, on account of its dignity, 
This was the solemn and 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of one of the 
| most respectable and republican States of the Union. 

| The decisions of these tribunals, the committee consi- 
ider of high authority and great weight; the judges who 
|composed them were of exalted character, patriotism, 
| learning, and ability. They had taken the same oath im- 
| posed upon the federal judges to support the constitution 
of the United States, together with the superadded obliga- 
| tion to maintain the constitutions of the States, whose ju- 
dicial powers were confided to them. 

The committee do not pretend to originality in the views 
and principles of this report; on the contrary, they believe 
they could not better discharge their duty, or render a 
| more acceptable service to the House, than by presenting 
ithe authorities on which itis founded. Believing the sec- 
{tion of the act referred to the consideration of the com- 
| mittee to be unconstitutional, they herewith report a bill 
to repeal the same. 


| 
| 
| 


| COUNTER REPORT UPON THE JUDICIARY. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, Jan. 24. 





The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred 
a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 21st 
ultimo, instructing them ‘to inquire into the expediency 
of repealing or modifying the twenty-fifth section of an 
act entitled “‘an act to establish the judicial courts of the 
United States,” passed the 24th September, 1789, having 
made a report, accompanied by a bill to repeal the same, 
|the minority of that committee, differing in opinion from 
their associates upon this important question, deem it to 
be their duty to submit to the House the following report: 

The constitution of the United States has conferred 
|upon Congress certain enumerated powers, and expressly 
authorizes that body ‘to make all laws which shall be ne- 
cessary and proper for carrying these powers into execu- 
In the construction of this instrument, it has be- 
come an axiom, the truth of which cannot be controverted, 
|that ‘*the General Government, though limited as to its 
| objects, is supreme with respect to those objects.” 
The constitution has also conferred upon the President, 





| * 3d Dallas, 473. 
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** by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, pro-|the 25th section of the judicial act of the 24th September, 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur,” the |1789. It is in the following words: 
power to make treaties. ** Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That a final judg. 

By the second section of the sixth article of this instru- |ment or decree in any suit, in the highest court of law o; 
ment, it is declared, in emphatic language, that ‘this con- |equity of a State, in which a decision in the suit could be 
stitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be |had, where is drawn in question the validity of a treaty o; 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or |statute of, or an authority exercised under, the United 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United |States, and the decision is against their validity; or wher 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the |is drawn in question the validity of a statute of, or a 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing authority exercised under, any State, on the ground of 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary |their being repugnant to the constitution, treaties, or laws 
notwithstanding.” of the United States, and the decision is in favor of suc! 

The constitution having conferred upon “Congress the |their validity; or where is drawn in question the constr: 
power of legislation over certain objects, and upon the|tion of any clause of the constitution, or of a treaty or 
President and Senate the power of making treaties with |statute of, or commission held under the United States, 
foreign nations, the next question which naturally present-|and the decision is against the title, right, privilege, o 
ed itself to those who framed it was, in what manner it exemption, specially set up or claimed by either party 
would be most proper that the constitution itself, and the | under such clause of the said constitution, treaty, statute, 
laws and treaties made under its authority, should be car-|or commission, may be re-examined and reversed, 
ried into execution. They have decided this question in |affirmed in the Supreme Court of the United States, uj 
the following strong and comprehensive language: ‘* The |a writ of error, the citation being signed by the chict jus 
judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, |tice, or judge, or chancellor, of the court rendering 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United |passing the judgment or decree complained of, or bys 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made,.under justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, in th 
their authority.” [Article 3, Sec. 2.] This provision is the |same manner, and under the same regulations; and t 
only one which could have been made in consistency with | writ shall have the same effect, as if the judgment or d 
the character of the Government established by the con-|cree complained of had been rendered or passed in a cir 
stitution. It would have been a strange anomaly had that|cuit court; and the proceeding upon the reversal sh 
instrument established a judiciary whose powers did not|also be the same, except that the Supreme Court, instes 
embrace all the laws and all the treaties made under its] of remanding the cause for a final decision, as before | 
authority. The symmetry of the system would thus have | vided, may, at their discretion, if the cause shall have be: 
been destroyed; and, in many cases, Congress would have |once remanded before, proceed to a final decision of t 
had to depend exclusively for the execution of their own |same, and award execution. But no other error shall 
laws upon the judiciary of the States. This principle jassigned or regarded as a ground of reversal, in any 
would have been at war with the spirit which pervades | case as aforesaid, than such as appears on the face of t! 
the whole constitution. It was clearly the intention of its}record, and immediately respects the beforementi 
framers to create a Government which should have the |questions of validity, orconstruction of the said constit 
power of construing and executing its own laws, without |tion, treaties, statutes, commissions, or authorities, in dis 
any obstruction from State authority. Accordingly, we | pute.” 
find that the judicial power of the United States extends,| This section embraces three classes of cases. The first 
in express terms, ‘‘to all cases,” in law and in equity, |those in which a State court should decide a law or treats 
arising under the constitution, the laws, and the treaties of |of the United States to be void, either because it viola 
the United States. This general language comprehends!the constitution of the United States, or for any ot! 
precisely what it ought to comprehend. reason. Ought there not in such cases to be an ap] 

If the judicial power of the United States does thus ex-|to the Supreme Court of the United States? Without : 
tend to ‘all cases” arising under the constitution, the laws |such an appeal, the General Government might be oblig } 
and treaties of the Union, how could this power be |to behold its own laws, and its solemn treaties annulled | 
brought into action over such cases without a law of Con- \the Judiciary of every State in the Union, without t! 
gress investing the Supreme Court with the original and | power of redress. 
appellate jurisdiction embraced by the constitution? The second class of cases is of a different character. | 

It was the imperious duty of Congress to make such a|embraces those causes in which the validity of State laws 
law, and it is equally its duty to continue it: indeed, with-|is contested, upon the principle that they violate the cor 
out it, the judicial power of the United States is limited | stitution, the laws, or the treaties of the United States, 
and restricted to such cases only as arise in the federal and have, therefore, been enacted in opposition to th: 
courts, and is never brought to bear upon numerous cases, |authority of the ‘* supreme law of the land.” Cases of th 
evidently within its range. description have been of frequent occurrence. It his 

When Congress, in the year 1789, legislated upon this |often been drawn into question before the State courts 
subject, they knew that the State courts would often be |whether State laws did or did not violate the constitutio: 
called upon, in the trial of causes, to give a construction jof the United States. Is it not then essential to the preset 
to the constitution, the treaties and laws of the United |vation of the General Government, that the Suprem 
States. What, then, wastobe done? If the decisions of|Court of the United States should possess the power of 
the State courts should be final, the constitution and laws jreviewing the judgments of State courts in all cas 
of the Union might be construed to mean one thing in one | wherein they have established the validity of a State law, 


State, and another thing in another State. jin Opposition to the constitution and laws of the Unitcd 
All uniformity in their construction would thus be de- | States? 
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stroyed. Besides, we might, if this were the case, get} 
into serious conflicts with foreign nations, as atreaty might 
receive one construction in Pennsylvania, another in Vir- 
ginia, and a third in New York. Some common and uni- 
form standard of construction was absolutely necessary. 
To remedy these and other inconveniences, the first 
Congress of the United States, composed, in a considera- 
ble proportion, of the framers of the constitution, passed 


The third class differs essentially from each of the tw 
first. In the cases embraced by it, neither the validity o! 
acts of Congress, nor of treaties, nor of State laws, is 
called in question. This clause of the 25th section merely 
confers upon the Supreme Court the appellate jurisdic- 


tion of construing the constitution, laws, and treaties of 


the United States, when their protection has been invok« d 
by parties to suits before the State courts, and has been 
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denied by their decision. Without the exercise of this|long as the 25th section of the judicial act shall remain 
power, in cases originating in the State courts, the con-|upon the statute book) whenever they consider that their 
- 5 stitution, laws, and treaties of the United States, would be| rights, under the constitution and laws of the United 
4 left to be finally construed and executed by a judicial] States, have been violated by a State court. Besides, 
i e power, over which Congress has no control. should this section be repealed, it would produce a denial 
' This section does not interfere, either directly or indi-| of equal justice to parties drawing in question the consti- 
rectly, with the independence of the State courts, in fi-|tution, laws, or treaties of the United States. In civil 
nally deciding all cases arising exclusively under their | actions, the plaintiff might then bring his action in a fede- 
own constitution and laws. It leaves them in the enjoy-|ral or State court, as he pleased, and as he thought he 
ment of every power which they possessed before the|should be most likely to succeed; whilst the defendant 
adoption of the federal constitution. It merely declares, | would have no option, but must abide the consequences 
that, as that constitution established a new form of Go-|w thout the power of removing the cause from a State into 
vo vernment, and consequently gave to the State courts the |a federal court, except in the single case of his being sued 
stan | power of construing, in certain cases, the constitution, |out of the district in which he resides; and this, although 
die ’ the laws, and the treaties of the United States, the Su-|he might havea conclusive defence under the constitution 
arty preme Court of the United States should, to this limited |and laws of the United States. ; sdeiind : 
tute extent, but not beyond it, possess the power of reviewing| Another reason for preserving this section is, that, with- 
to their judgments. ‘The section itself declares that no other] out it, there would be no uniformity in the construction 
un error shall be assigned or regarded as a ground of reversal, |and administration of the constitution, laws, and treaties 
F wus in any such case as aforesaid, than such as appears on the] of the United States. If the courts of twenty-four distinct, 
ea face of the record, and immediately respects the before |sovereign States, each possess the power, in the Jast re- 
mentioned questions of validity or construction of the said | sort, of deciding upon the constitution and laws of the 
i constitution, treaties, statutes, commissions, or authorities | United States, their construction may be different in every 
h in dispute. State of the Union. Thatact of Congress which conforms 
The minority of the committee will now proceed to ad-|to the constitution of the United States, and is valid, in 
ci vance, in a more distinct form, a few of the reasons why, |the opinion of the Supreme Court of Georgia, may be a 


shia in their opinion, the 25th section of this act ought not to/direct violation of the provisions of that instrument, and 


hon be repealed. be void, in the judgment of the Supreme Court of South 
a And, in the first place, it ought to be the chief object 


Carolina. A State law in Virginia might in this manner 
i » of all Governments to protect individual rights. In al-|be declared constitutional, whilst the same law, if passed 
if ‘ most every case, involving a question before a State court] by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, would be void. Nay, 
under this section of the judiciary act, the constitution, | what would be still more absurd, a law or treaty of the 
laws, or treaties, of the United States are interposed for} United States with a foreign nation, admitted to be con- 
af | the protection of individuals. Does a citizen invoke the|stitutionally made, might secure rights to the citizens of 
be protection of an act of Congress upon atrial before a State} one State, which would be denied to those of another. 
all court, which decides that act to be unconstitutional and | Although the same constitution and laws govern the Union, 
void, and renders judgment against him? this section se-|yet the rights acquired under them would vary with 
cures his right of appeal from such a decision to the Su-|every degree of latitude. Surely the framers of the con- 
preme Court of the United States. stitution would have left their work incomplete, had they 
a When a citizen, in a suit before a State court, contends| established no common tribunal to decide its own con- 
a that a State law, by which he is assailed, is a violation of|struction, and that of the laws and treaties made under its 
ae the constitution of the United States, and therefore void, jauthority. They are not liable to this charge, because 
(if his plea should be overruled, ) he may bring this ques- |they have given express power to the Judiciary of the 
ras | tion before the Supreme Court of the United States. Union over ‘all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
7 ¢ In like manner, when an individual claims any right be-|this constitution, the laws of the United States, and trea- 
led | fore a State court under the constitution or laws of the|‘ies made, or which shall be made, under their authority.” 
S| United States, and the decision is against his claim, he] The first Congress of the United States have, to a con- 
may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. |siderable extent, carried this power into execution by the 
If this section were repealed, all these important indi-| passage of the judicial act, and it contains no provision 
vidual rights would be forfeited. more important than the 25th section. 
The history of our country abundantly proves that in-| This section ought not to be repealed, because, in the 
dividual States are liable to high excitements and strong 


opinion of the minority of the committee on the judiciary, 
prejudices. The judges of these States would be more |its repeal would seriously endanger the existence of this 
or less than men if they did not participate in the feelings|Union. The chief evil which existed under the old con- 
of the community by which they are surrounded. Under 


) federation, and which gave birth to the present constitu- 
the influence of these excitements, individuals, whose 


] tion, was, that the General Government could not act di- 
rights happen to clash with the prevailing feeling of the |rectly upon the people, but only by requisition upon so- 
State, would have but a slender hope of obtaining justice 


vereign States. The consequence was, that the States 

before a State tribunal. There would be the power and |either obeyed or disobeyed these requisitions, as they 
the influence of the State sovereignty on the one side, |thought proper. The present constitution was intended 
and an individual who had made himself obnoxious to|to enable the Government of the United States to act im- 
popular odium on the other. In such cases, ought the | mediately upon the people of the States, and to carry its 
liberty or the property of a citizen, so far as he claims/own laws into full execution, by virtue of its own authori- 
the same under the constitution or laws of the United|ty. Ifthis section were repealed, the General Govern- 
States, to be decided before a State court, without an ap-|ment would be deprived of the power, by means of its own 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, on whom |judiciary, to give effect either to the constitution which 
the construction of this very constitution and these laws | called it into existence, or to the laws and treaties made un- 
has been conferred, in all cases, by the constitution? der its authority. It would be compelled to submit, in 
The Supreme Court, considering the elevated charac- |many important cases, to the decisions of State courts; and 
ter of its Judges, and that they reside in parts of the Union |thus the very evil which the present constitution was in- 
remote from each other, can never be liable to local ex-|tended to prevent would be entailed upon the people. 
citements and local prejudices. To that tribunal our|The judiciary of the States might refuse to carry into ef- 
citizens can appeal with safety and with confidence, (as fect the laws of thé United States; and without that appeal 
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to the Supreme Court which the 25th section authorizes, Virginia, (6 Wheaton, 264,) by which the affirmative of 
these laws would thus be entirely annulled, and could not} these propositions is clearly established. It may be proper, 
be executed without a resort to force. 7s however, that we should make a few observations upon 
rhis position may be illustrated by a few striking ex-| this part of the question. Those who have argued in favor 
amples. Suppose the Legislature of one of the States,/of these positions, assert that the general words of the 
believing the tariff laws to be unconstitutional, should de-| constitution, extending the judicial power of the Union 
termine that they ought not to be executed within its lim-| ¢« to all cases, in law and equity,” arising under the con. 
its. - hey ee — a ae eee i vn stitution and laws of the United States, ought, by construc. 
enaities upon the collector a ; - -| ti estricte as in law ity, 
P ft Ks eon ® ee 0 ae custom-house offi-| tion, to be restricted to such cases, in law and equity, as 
cers of the United States within their territory, if they) may originate in the courts of the Union. They would 
should collect the duties on the importation of foreign mer-| thus establish a limitation at war with the letter, and, in 
chandise. The collector proceeds to discharge the duties| our opinion, equally at war with the spirit of the instru 
of his office under the laws of the United States, and he is} ment. Had such been the intention of the framers of the 
condemned and punished before a State court for violating! constitution, they well knew in what language to express 
this State law. Repeal this section, and the decision of} that intention. Had it been their purpose to restrict the 
the State court would be final and conclusive; and any} meaning of the general language which they had used 
State could thus nullify any act of Congress which she) the first clause of the section, they could have done « 
deemed to be unconstitutional. 5 with much propriety in the second. This clause, afic: 
The Executive of one of the States, in a message to the! providing ‘that, in all cases affecting ambassadors, othe: 
Legislature, has declared it to be his opinion, that the land| public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State 
belonging to the United States within her territory is now| shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
the property of the State, by virtue of her sovereign au-| jurisdiction,” proceeds to declare ‘that, in all the other 
panes oe hd sips a4 ~ ears a ge — before ores See oer — hav , a 
ass a law fo € punishment of the land officers Of; pellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such cx 
the United States who should sell any of the public lands) ceptions, and under such regulations, as the Congress 
within her limits, this transfer of property might be virtu-| shall make.” Qn the supposition contended for, it is 
ally eee by “y a of the 25th section of the} wholly unaccountable that the framers of the constitutio: 
judicial act. Our land officers might then be severely} did not limit the natural effect of the words used in the firs 
punished, and thus prohibited by the courts of that State| clause, by making the second to read ‘that, in all the 
from performing their duty under the laws of the Union, | other cases before mentioned,” arising in the inferior courts 
without the possibility of redress in any constitutional or} of the United States, ‘* the Supreme Court shall have a; 
legal form. In this manner, the title of the United States! pellate jurisdiction.” But no such restriction exists; and 
to a vast domain, which has cost the nation many millions, lfrom the fair import of the words used in both clauses 
and which justly belongs to the people of the several] the Supreme Court possess the power of finally deciding 
States, would be defeated or greatly impaired. ‘* all cases, in law and equity,” arising under the consti 
Another illustration might be introduced, Suppose the] tion, the laws, and the cette of the United States, 1 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, being of opinion that the| matter whether they may have originated in a federal: 
charter of the Bank of the United States is unconstitutional,|in a State court, and no matter whether States or 
were to declare it to be a nuisance, and inflict penalties} dividuals be the parties. 
upon all its sua for making discounts or receiving de-| But itis not our intention to enter into a protracted con 
osites. Should the courts of that State carry such a law] stitutional argument upon the present occasion, becaus 
Fito effect, without the 25th section there would be no| this question has Cae aaa ange at vad, if a 
appeal from their decision; and the Legislature and courts] stitutional question can ever be considered as settled 
of a single State might thus prostrate an institution estab-| this country. The Federalist, which is now considered 
lished under the constitution and laws of the United| text-book in regard to the construction of the constitution, 
States. and deservedly so, as well from the great merit of t! 
In all such cases, redress can now be peaceably obtain-| work, as the high character of its authors, is clear and ex 
edin the ordinary administration of justice. A writ of] plicit on this subject. After reasoning upon it at son 
error issues from the Supreme Court, which finally decides) length, the author of the 83d number of that producti 
the question whether the act of Congress was constitution-| arrives at the following conclusion: ‘*'To confine, ther 
=e as apt ae poe ogra in me pg wg the| ee - or ee which = juris 
judgment of the State court is reversed. 1¢ laws are) diction to the Supreme Court to appeals from the subor 
thus substituted instead of arms, and the States kept within dinate federal courts, instead of allowing their extens 
their proper orbits by the judicial authority. But if no| to the State courts, would be to abridge the latitud: 
such appeal existed, then, upon the occurrence of cases| the terms, in subversion of the intent, contrary to ever) 
of this character, the General Government would be com-/ sound rule of interpretation.” 
pelled to determine whether the Union should be dissoly-| The Federalist, it will be recollected, was written be 
ed, or whether there should be a recurrence to force—an| tween the formation of the constitution and its adoption by 
awful alternative, which we trust may never be presented. | the States. Immediately after its adoption, Congress, b) 
We will not attempt further to portray the evils which! passing the 25th section of the judicial act, now sought to 
might result from the abandonment of the present judicial} be repealed, fully confirmed this construction. ‘This 4] 
system. They will strike every reflecting mind. | pellate jurisdiction has ever since been exercised by the 
It has of late years been contended, that this section of} Supreme Court ina great variety of cases; and we 4! 
the judicial act was unconstitutional, and that Congress do} not aware that the constitutionality of its exercise has ev" 
not possess the power of investing the Supreme Court with been questioned by the decision of any State court, excep! 
appellate jurisdiction in any case which has been finally} in a single instance, which did not occur until the yea 
decided in the courts of the States. It has also been con-|1815. And even in that case, (Hunter vs. Fairfax, ) 
tended, that, even if they do possess this power, it does! judgment of the Supreme Court was carried into effect 
not extend to cases in which a State is a party. On this} according to the existing law, without endangering th¢ 
branch of the question, we would refer the House to the! peace of the country. 
very able and conclusive argument of the Supreme Court| The last topic to which we would advert is, the claim 
of the United States, in the cases of Martin vs. Hunter’s; which has been set up to exempt the judgments obtaine¢ 
lessee, (Ist Wheaton, 304,) and Cohens rs. the State of| by the States of this Union, before their own couris, 
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civil and criminal suits, prosecuted in their name, from | amendment is, that it was intended for those cases, and 
being reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States | for those only, in which some demand against a State is 
upon a writ of error. Much stress has been laid by those | made by an individual in the courts of the Union. If we 
who sustain this claim, upon the general proposition that] consider the causes to which it is to be traced, we are con- 
a sovereign independent State cannot be sued, except by | ducted to the same conclusion. A general interest might 
its own consent. But does this proposition apply, in its| well be felt, in leaving to a State the full power of con- 
extent, to the States of this Union’ That is the question| sulting its convenience in the adjustment of its debts, or 
for discussion. of other claims upon it; but no interest could be felt in 
We have in this country an authority much higher than|so changing the relation between the whole and its parts, 
that of sovereign States. It is the authority of the sov-|as to strip the Government of the means of protecting, 
ereign people of each State. In their State conventions | by the instrumentality of its courts, the constitution and 
they ratified the constitution of the United States; and so} laws from active violation. The words of the amendment 
far as that constitution has deprived the States of any of| appear to the court to justify and require this construc- 
press the attributes of sovereignty, they are bound by it, because | tion. 
ct the such was the will of the people. The constitution, thus call- 
ed in ' ed into existence by the will of the people of the several institution of process in a court of justice; and to prose- 
ne « ‘ States, has declared itself, and the laws and treaties which cute the suit, is, according to the common acceptation of 
after should emanate from its authority, to be ‘* the supreme | 


| language, to continue that demand, By a suit commenced 
law of the land;”’ and the judges in every State shall be) by an individual against a State, we should understand a 


bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of} process sued out by that individual against the State, for 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding. : : the purpose of establishing some claim against it by the 

Why, then, should a State, who has obtained a judg- judgment of a court; and the prosecution of that suit is 
ment in her own courts against an individual, in violation] its continuance. Whatever may be the stages of its pro- 
of this ‘supreme law of the land,” be protected from| gress, the actor is still the same. Suits had been com- 
having her judgment reversed by the Supreme Court of] menced in the Supreme Court against some of the States 
the United States? Is there any reason, either in the con-| before the amendment was introduced into Congress, and 
stitution or in natural justice, why juédgments obtained by| others might be commenced before it should be adopted 
a State in her own courts should be held sacred, notwith- by the State Legislatures, and might be depending at the 


standing they violated the constitution and laws of the] time of its adoption. The object of the amendment was 


Union, which would not. apply, at least with equal force, | not only to prevent the commencement of future suits, 
in favor of individual plaintiffs’ The constitution subjects; but to arrest the prosecution of those which might be 


to the review of the Supreme Court all cases in law or| commenced when this article should form a part of the 
equity arising under itself, or the laws of the Union. It} constitution. It therefore embraces both objects; and 
excepts no case bearing this character. Whether the| its meaning is, that the judicial power shall not be con- 
party be a State or an individual, all must alike bow to the! strued to extend to any suit which may be commenced, 
sovereign will of the people, expressed in the constitu-| or which, if already commenced, ‘may be prosecuted 
tion of the United States. : ois : jagainst a State, by the citizens of another State. If a 
In suits brought by a State against an individual in her} suit, brought in one court, and carried by legal process to 
own courts, there is much greater danger of oppression, | a supervising court, be a continuation of the same suit, 
considering the relative power and influence of the par-) then this suit is not commenced nor prosecuted against a 
ties, than there would be in controversies between indi-| State. It is clearly, in its commencement, the suit of a 
viduals. And are these to be the only cases selected, in} state against an individual, which suit is transferred to 
which the citizen shall not be permitted to protect him-) this court, not for the purpose of asserting any claim 
self by the constitution and laws of the Union before the) geainst the State, but for the purpose of asserting a con- 
Supreme Court of the United States’? Is it not sufficient) stitutional defence against a claim made by a State. 
that, under the constitution, the States cannot be sued as} = «« Under the judiciary act, the effect of a writ of error 
defendants, without adding to this, by a strained and un-| j, simply to bring the record into court, and submit the 
natural construction, the additional privilege that the judgment of the inferior tribunal to re-examination. It 
judgments which they may obtain as plaintiffs or prose-| does not, in any manner, act upon the parties; it acts only 
cutors before their own courts, whether right or wrong, | on the record. It removes the record into the supervis 
shall in all cases be irreversible? : E jing tribunal. Where, then, a State obtains a judgment 
We will not repeat the considerations which have been against an individual, and the court rendering such judg- 
already urged to prove, that, unless this provision of the ment overrules a defence set up under the constitution, or 
constitution applies to the States, the rights of individuals) jaws of the United States, the transfer of this record into 
will be sacrificed, all uniformity of decision abandoned, | the Supreme Court, for the sole purpose of inquiring 
and each one of the States will have it in her power to whether the judgment violates the constitution or laws of 
set the constitution and laws of the United States at de- the United Siates, can, with no propriety, we think, be de- 
fiance. we nominated a suit commenced or prosecuted against the 
The eleventh amendment to the constitution of the State, whose judgment is so far re-examined. Nothing is 
United States interferes in no respect with the principles gemanded from the State. No claim against it, of any 
fur which we have contended. It is in these words: description, is asserted or prosecuted. The party is not 
“The judicial power of the United States shall not be to be restored to the possession of any thing. E.ssential- 
construed to extend to any suit, in law or equity, com-| jy, jt isan appeal on a single point; and the defendant 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by | who appeals from a judgment rendered against him, is 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any | never said to commence or prosecute a suit against the 
foreign State.” plaintiff, who has obtained the judgment. The writ of 
Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the error is given rather than an appeal, because itis the more 
court in the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, has given SO ysual mode of removing suits at common law; 
clear, and, in our opinion, so correct an exposition of the! cause, perhaps, it is more technically proper, wher 
true construction of the amendment, that we shall, in con- single point of law, and not the whole case, is to be re- 
clusion, present to the House a few extracts from that) examined. But an appeal might be given, and might be 
opinion, instead of any argument of our own. He says} so regulated, as to effect every purpose of a writ of error. 
that ‘the first impression made on the mind by this) The mode of removal is form, not substance. Whether 
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it be by writ of error or appeal, no claim is asserted, no] tages of each, is believed to fall within the scope of the 
demand is made by the original defendant; he only asserts] appropriate duties of the committee, and is indispensable 
the constitutional right to have his defence examined by/| to a full developement of the reasons which have induced 
that tribunal whose province it is to construe the consti-| them to come to the conclusions at which they have arrived 
tution and laws of the Union. They propose, therefore, as briefly as they can, to ex. 
«« The only part of the proceeding which is in any man-| amine these various modes, as well in regard to their cop. 
ner personal, is the citation. And what is the citation?| stitutionality as to their expediency, for the purpose o| 
It is simply notice to the opposite party that the record is| being enabled to present more distinctly and clearly th 
transferred into another court, where he may appear, or| views which they entertain upon the particular proposi. 
decline to appear, as his judgment or inclination may de-| tion submitted by the President, and referred to their con. 
termine. As the party who has obtained a judgment is out| sideration by the House. 
of court, and may, therefore, not know that his cause is} Before they do so, however, it may not be improper t 
removed, common justice requires that notice of the fact] state, that they fully concur with the President in recom 
should be given him; but this notice is nota suit, nor has| mending, for the present, ‘a rigid application of that por. 
it the effect of process. If the party does not choose to tion of the public funds which might otherwise be applied 
appear, he cannot be brought into court, nor is his failure} to different objects, to that highest of all our obligations, 
to appear considered as a default. Judgment cannot be| the payment of the public debt;” and that, until the debi 
given against him for his non-appearance; but the judg-| shall be finally extinguished, no money should be appro. 
ment is to be re-examined, and reversed or affirmed, in| priated from the Treasury, to be applied either directl; 
like manner as if the party had ap; ared and argued his} by the United States to objects of internal improvement, 
cause. or to be distributed among the States, to be applied by 
** The point of view in which this writ of error, with] them to such objects. 
its citation, has been considered uniformly in the courts 0 It may be proper to state, also, that, when the debt 
the Union, has been well illustrated by a reference to the| shall have been paid off, they are of opinion that the taxes 
course of this court in suits instituted by the United States. | should be either wholly repealed or greatly reduced upor 
The universally received opinion is, that no suit can be} many articles, especially upon such as are not produced 
commenced or prosecuted against the United States; that] in the United States, or, if produced, but to a limited ex. 
the judiciary act does not authorize such suits; yet writs| tent; and upon such as may be considered necessaries of 
of error, accompanied with citations, have uniformly is-| life, consumed by the poor as well as by the rich, and the 
sued for the removal of judgments in favor of the United| duties on which impose onerous burthens on all classes. 
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States into a superior court, where they have, like those 
in favor of an individual, been re-examined, and affirmed 
or reversed. 
of error was a suit against the United States, and there- 
fore not within the jurisdiction of the appellate court. 

**It is, then, the opinion of the court, that the defen- 
dant who removes a judgment rendered against him by a 
State court into this court, for the purpose of re-examin- 
ing the question whether that judgment be in violation of 
the constitution or laws of the United States, does not 
commence or prosecute a suit against the State, whatever 
may be its opinion, where the effect of the writ may be 
to restore the party to the possession of a thing which he 
demands.” 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 


WM. W. ELLSWORTH, 
E. D. WHITE. 





DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS FUNDS. 
Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 28, 1831. 


Mr. Pouk, from the select committee to which was refer- 
red so much of the President’s message as relates to the 
‘* distribution of the surplus funds which may at any 
time remain in the Treasury after the national debt shall 
have been paid, among the States, in proportion to the 
number of their representatives, to be applied by them 
to objects of internal improvement,” have had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and submit the following re- 
port: 


The proposition to distribute the surplus revenue among 
the States for purposes of internal improvement, submit- 
ted by the Executive to the consideration of Congress, is 
so intimately connected with the whole subject of internal 
improvement, in whatever form, or with whatever modi- 
fications, power over the subject has been heretofore at- 


it has never been suggested that such writ] 





These preliminary considerations, which the committee 
have deemed it proper to state in this place, will be more 
fully noticed in a subsequent part of this report. 

Attempts have been made to exercise a power on the 
part of the Federal Government over objects of internal 
improvement in three modes: 

1st. To construct works of internal improvement within 
the limits of the States, assuming jurisdiction over the ter 
ritory which they occupy, with a power to preserve then 
when constructed, and to punish offences committed on 
them. 

2d. ‘*To appropriate money from the national treasury, 
in aid of such works when undertaken by State authority, 
surrendering the claim of jurisdiction;’’ and, 

3d. To aid in the construction of such works by ‘ sub- 
scribing to the stock of private associations” or incorpo- 
rated companies. 

On a question so often and so ably discussed as that of 
the constitutional power of the General Government 
construct or aid in the construction of works of internal 
improvement within the limits of the States, in any of these 
modes, the committee do not propose to make an extend: 
ed argument, but simply to state the principles and autho- 
rities on which they rest their opinion. 

In Mr. Madison’s celebrated report of December, 1799, 
(a production believed to contain the soundest exposition 
of the true principles of the Federal Government extant, ) 
a rule is laid down, which the committee adopt as a sound 
one, by which to determine whether a given power is 
granted by the constitution or not. That rule is this 
** Whenever a question arises concerning the constitution- 
ality of a particular power, the first question is, whether 
the power be expressed in the constitution. If it be, the 
question is decided. If it be not expressed, the next in- 
quiry must be, whether it is properly an incident to an ex- 
pressed power, and necessary to its execution. If it be, 
it may be exercised by Congress. If it be not, Congress 
cannot exercise it.” Let, then, the power claimed be 
tested by this rule. It is not pretended that the power to 








tempted to be exercised by the Federal Government, that} make roads and canals is to be ** found among the powers 
a comparative view of the whole subject, as well of the} expressly vested in the Congress.” If, then, it is not found 
objections to each mode as heretofore attempted to be] among the powers expressed in the constitution, ‘is it pro- 
practised on, as to the plan proposed, and of the advan-| perly an incident to an express power, and necessary to 
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its execution?” Is it an incidental power, without the aid| lidate the States into one sovereignty,” says Mr. Madison, 
of which any of the express powers cannot be executed. |in his report before referred to, ‘* nothing more can be 
Incidental powers are confined in the constitution to the} wanted than to supersede their respective sovereignties, 
authority ‘‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and|jn the cases reserved to them, by extending the sove- 
proper for carrying into execution” the enumerated pow-| reignty of the United States to“all cases of the ‘general 
ers; but under this power it cannot be claimed to do any|welfare;’ that is to say, to all cases whatever.” 
thing which, in the opinion of Congress, might indirectly ** That the obvious tendency and inevitable result of a 
tend or remotely lead to such a result. A power, to be| consolidation of the States into one sovereignty would be 
incidental, must not be exercised for ends which make it] to transform the republican system of the United States 
a principal or substantive power, independent of the prin-| into a monarchy, is a point which seems to have been suf- 
cipal power to which it is an incident. Tobe an incident/ ficiently decided by the general sentiment of America. 
toa principal expressed power, ‘* necessary and proper” to |{n almost every instance of discussion relating to the con- 
the execution of that principal expressed power, it must | solidation in question, its certain tendency to pave the way 
be ‘* aecessorial and subordinate to,”? and ** obviously flow |\to monarchy seems not to have been contested. The 
from” that expressed power. It must be a power *‘ ap- prespect of such a consolidation has formed the only topic 
pertaining to or following another, as more worthy or prin-|of controversy.” 
cipal.” It must be * derivative, not primary and indepen-| To guard, therefore, against the assumption of all 
dent.”’ By applying these rules of construction to the! powers which encroach upon the reserved sovereignty of 
constitution, the committee came irresistibly to the con-|the States, and, cons¢ quently, tend to consolidation, is the 
clusion, that the incidental power to make roads and ca-|duty of all the true friends of our political system. The 
nals is not necessary to the execution of any of the granted | assumption and the exercise, by the Federal Government, 
or express powers; that each of them may be carried into|of constructive and far-fetched incidental powers, are the 
full effect without the aid of such an incident; and that, |passes through which, if ever, our liberties may be in- 
therefore, if assumed, it must be as a principal or substan-|vaded. Ina Government like ours, there is less danger 
tive and distinct power of itself, no where to be found! from an open enemy to our system, who unmasks himself, 
among the enumerated powers of the constitution; and that |and boldly avows his purpose, than from the gradual, si- 
it results, therefore, that no such power exists. ilent, and almost imperceptible encroachments by the Fe- 
As the Federal Government possesses no other powers|deral Government. Our experience has shown, it is 
than those specifically granted to it by the constitution, |helieved, the continually manifested prop¢ nsity of the de- 
and as by the tenth amendment of the constitution, « the| partments of the General Government to amplify and 
powers not delegated to the: United States by the consti-| strengthen its powers at the expense of the reserved so- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to|vereignties of the States. And who can doubt, if all the 
the States respectively, or to the people,” those who af-| incidental and constructive powers which have at different 
firm the existence of any particular power, whether ex-|times been claimed, (cach resting on no worse foundation 
press or implied, must produce the constitutional autho-| than the one in question, ) had be en assumed and exercised, 
rity under which it is claimed, and that authority should | that the whole character of our Government would have 
be so clear as to leave no reasonable doubt of the fact of| been radically changed? And vet each, when considered 


its existence, before its exercise can be justified; for the separately and by itself, did not seem likely to portend 





committee lay it down as a sound rule of legislative action, | such cons« quences. The cominittee would not, if they 
that, in all cases of well founded constitutional doubt, it! could, excite any unjust odium against the opinions (ho- 
is safest and wisest for all the functionaries of the Govern-! nestly entertained. thev have no doubt,) of those who 
ment to abstain from exercising the doubtful power. Byj| differ with them in regard to the existence and tendency 
acting affirmativ« ly, they would assume the exercise of alof the particular power in question; yet they must say 
doubtful power, which may not exist, and may thereby | that the general course of reasoning by which the power 
exceed their authority, and produce an infraction of the | to pass the ‘alien law,” and also the ‘* sedition law,” was 
constitution. Have the advocates of the particular power! defended, is substantially of the same character as that 





in question produced the clear and undoubted constitu- employed to sustain the power in question. Let this be 
tional authority under which it is claimed? They all claim| illustrated according to the rule which they have adopted 


it as an incident to some one or other of the enumerated|as a sound one. There is no express power granted in 
or granted powers, but have not been able to agree among |the constitution authorizing Congress to pass either of 
themselves to which of the granted powers it is properly} those obnoxious laws. It was claimed by its advocates as 
incidental. It is obvious, therefore, that it does not ne-|a power incidental to some of the granted or express 
cessarily *‘appertain to” or ‘‘obviously flow from” either| powers, * necessary and proper” to carry such express 
of them. They may all be executed and carried fully | power into execution. The power to pass the “alien 
into eff ct without its aid. That clause of the constitu-| law’? was claimed as an incident, by a committee of Con- 
tion, in regard to the ‘general welfare,” has, it is be-| gress, in a report to the House ‘of Ri presentatives of 
lieved, been very generally abandoned, even by the| February 21, 1799, in the following terms: “ The right of 
advocates of the broadest construction of the constitution, | removing aliens, as an incident to the pows 

as containing no enlargement of the specific granted 


I of war and 
1 
powers. Have those, it is repeated, who maintain the ex-!| to the Government of the United Stat rl 
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1, belongs 





peace, according to the theory of the constitu 


wer to 














istence of this power, produced the clear and undoubted | pass the “*s: dition law’? was claimed by o1 ie States 
constitutional authority under which it is claimed? or have | { Massachuset’s,] in her response to the Virginia resolu- 
they not rather, at the same time that they differ in opinion | tions, in the following tern :: “ Whenever, therefore, 

with each other as regards the sources from which it is to| becomes necessary to effect any of the objects designated, 
be derived, by implication and forced construction, as-| it is perfectly consonant to all just rules of construction 
sumed its exercise without any practicable limitations, and|to infer that the usual means and powers, necessary to the 


thus made it a principal power, no where to be found in| attainment of that object, are also granted eae 
the constitution? | | 


! . ° . 
|construction, the constitutional power to pass the ‘* sedi- 
| 


A construction of the constitution so broad as that by! tion law” was claimed, as the partict lar power now in 
which the power in question is defended, tends imper-| question is, as an incidental power, or, whut is precisely 
ceptibly to a consolidation of all power ina Government! the sam thing, as the **usual mceansand powers” necessary 
intended by its framers, and so declared by the parties to|to the execution of some of the gra ed wers. It is 
it, to be one of limited and specific powers. ‘* To conso-| truce that the ‘‘sedition law” was a palpable violation of 
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that article of the constitution which provides that ‘* Con- 
gress shall make t no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press;” but that does not change the nature of 
the argument by which these constructive and incidental 
powers are claimed; for it was gravely maintained that the 
*‘sedition law” 
speech or of the press,” but was a punishment inflicted 
for the abuse of this license. 

Itis no part of the purpose or of the duty of the com- 
mittee, in this place, to discuss the constit tutionali ty of the 
**alien and sedition laws.” Their object was simply to 
bring to the noticé of the House the general reasoning by 
which the power to pass them was gravely claimed by 
their advocates, as illustrative of the danger of departing 
from the plain sense and intention of the constitution, and 
resorting to vague constructions and inferences, on which 
to exercise power. The moment we resort to these loose 
generalities on which to found powers, they become the 

chief or principal powers, restrained only by the discre- 
tion or accidental will of Congress; render nugatory all 
the limitations of power in the constitution; and make the 
Government, in fact, one of unlimited powers. 

There is no want of patriotism or attachment to our free 
institutions among our citizens; but the great misfortune 
under which the country labors on the ct of internal 
improvement is, the difficulty of rousing the attention of | 
our people to the great importance of adhering to the | 
written constitution. The usurpation of the power to} 
pass the **alien and sedition laws” shocked the public on 
points on which they were sensitive—the “‘liberty of the 
person,” and the ‘freedom of s peech and of the press; 
and by one general sentiment it was arrest d, and its ad- 
vocates hurled from power. The cause of the different 
effects upon public eet produced by the exercise 
of the power thus usurped and promptly arrested, and the 
pow cr now claime d to carry ona Ss) stem of improvement, 
by means of roads and cang ils, c onstr ucted by the General 
Government, within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
States, is not that they are powers of a different — for 
both are derived as incidents, and sustained by the same 
latitudinous mode of constr but the difference is, 
that, in the latter case, the usurpation is sweetened and 
rendered palatable by addressing itself to the 
terests of sections; the promises it hold of individual 
benefit and national prospe rity are so seductive as to 
blind us to the fatal tendency of the princ ipl s by which it is 
sustained. Large amounts of the people’ 
eX] 
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sed immediate 
the dry and abstract, but at the 
same time vital, question-—does the constitution confer up- 
on the Government of the United d States the power to tax 
the whole people of the Union for our local and secti Sonal 
advantage? Thus, very many ho acquiesce in the 
usurpation of the power, who, if they cou camine it 

art from the influence of its xion j im- 
i uld not only admit the alarming ten- 
y of the principles on which alone it can rest, but 
come to the that there was no constitutional 
j j tant to the 


warrant for its exercise, and that 
expel aking for 


success of the gre: it which 
the world, as to the capacity of man for self-government, 
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| prov ements within the territory and jurisdictions exc]. 
** has not beep 
igiven to that branch [the General Government] by th: 


” 


lsively belonging to the several States, 
constitutional compact, but remains to each State amon 


itself and by its domestic authorities alone ;” 
trine, that the compact, in authorizing its federal bran 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
general welfare of the United States, has given th 
thereby a power to do whatever they may think or | 


tion would make that of itself a complete governn 
| without limitation of powers; but that the plain sense a 
lobvious meaning were, that they might levy the taxes ) 
cessary to provide for the general welfare, by the vai 
acts of power therein specified and del egated to then 
and by no others.” 

It has been urged that this power must exist, and is fa 
ily to be inferred, because of the necessity which exis 
ifor the exercise of such a power at the time of the ad 
ition of the constitution, and from the supposed fact 
ithese avenues and highways are indispensable to com 
itogether distant parts, and bind in indissoluble chains t 
union of the States. If such artificial ligaments wer 
dispensably necessary for the prospet rity of the countr 
ithe prese rvation of the Union, it is but reasonable to : 
pose that the constitution would have contained an exp) 


grant of a power conceived to be so important. None s 





| 


eranted; but, on the contrary, propositions to con! 
jit were more than once expressly refused by the fe 
convention which framed the constitution. One of 
propositions, made in the convention, and which they 
fused to adopt as a part of the constitution, was, to es 
blish the office of * ‘‘ Secretary of Domestic Affairs,”’ 
to make it his duty to *‘attend to matters of general | 
jlice, the state of agriculture and manufactures, the 0; 
ling of roads and navigations, and the facilitating con 
jnications through the United States.” The federal 
ivention, then, having the subject expressly before th 
| fas led to insert in the constitution a grant of a power) 
laimed to be so indispensable; and the inference, th 
fore, is conclusive, that they intended to confer no 
| power. 

The committee, without attempting to adduce all 
arguments or authorities upon the question, come to t 
conclusion with the President, that the power to const 
iroads and canals within the States has not been conf 
|by the constitution; and they are also of opinion, that 
|power to appropriate money to aid in their construct 
although sanctioned to some extent by usage, is of 
doubtful a character to justify its exercise without a pr 
vious amendment of the constitution. They agree 
him, that ** the successful operation of the federal s) 
can only be preserved by confining it to the few 
isimple, but important, objects for which it was desig 
ed.” They agree with him, too, in the conviction “ 
the importance of sustaining the State sovereignt 
far as is consistent with the rightful action of the F« 
Government, and of preserving the greatest attains 
harmony between them;” and ‘that the political 
which inculcates the pursuit of these great objects 
paramount duty, is the true faith, and one to which w« 
mainly indebted for the present success of the entir 
tem, and to which we must alone Jook for its futurs 
bility.” 

The committee having thus arrived at the conclu 
that the power to prosecute works of internal impro' 
ment, in either of the three modes stated, 
|conferred by the constitution on 


has not b 


urnal of the Federal Convention, page 


lits domestic and unalienated powers, exercisable withis 
and also with 
him to ** declare to be most false and unfounded the doc. 
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7" if conferred, too doubtful character to! The attention of Mr. Jefferson, too, was at an early pe- 
se justify its exercise, the inquiry next occurs, whether the! riod called to the subject, in anticipation of an expected j 
ot power to make the proposed distribution of the surplus! surplus in the Treasury, ‘‘ not wanted for any existing i 
ae fun . among the States, for purposes of internal improve-! purpose;” and, in his annual message of December, 1806, 
5 > ment, has been conferred by the constitution. he submits to Congress what disposition it might be proper 
. On this pe vint the committee would remark, that the ob-| to make of it; and, after suggesting as objects to which it ay 
Sete ctions stated to the former seem to apply with all their! might be beneficially applied, “ public education, roads, 
= : ; force to the latter. It requires no argument to prove that! rivers, canals, and such other objects of public improve- 
"9 vhat the Federal Gover nment does not posse ss the power} ment as it may be thought proper to adc 1 to the constitu- 
to do directly, it cannot do indirec tly. The committee do} tional enumeration of federal powers, *he adds, **I sup- 
not understand the President, in his several messages, as| pose an amendment to the constitution, by consent of the 
a firming the existence of the power; but, after stating the| States, necessary, because the objects now recommended ‘ 
insuperable « ions to the present plan, he says, ‘*’To|are not among those enumerated in the constitution, and 
x void these evils, it appears to me that the most safe, just, | to which it permits the public moneys to be applied.” To 
ea ‘ “ rt . - a a. , . ‘ a @ t 
y and federal disposition which could be made of the surplus] dispose of the surplus, therefore, in any mode, for those 
its apportionment among the several obj cts, he suppos d an amendment of the constitution / 
ratio of re present tation: an l, necessary. 
found warranted by the consti- If the power to make the proposed distribution be now 
i ient to propose to the States} vested in Congress by the constituti Dy the Ingu ry may 
x it i regard an app al to the} well be made, how the Government of th th ited St tes » 
XC irce of power, in I 1 > the faithful application of the funds when dis- 
tt , sd | lis] the States. A Stat , for instance, receives her : 
i t! ” sacred ¢ our of ligations. q £ ral dividend, an 1 chooses t Py put it to 
ns : ry, 1 han any other, has, in the provis nce of| her Stat asury, and to apply it, not to objects of im- 
: Say | ) cast the special guardianship of the great prin-| provem ithin her limits, as intended by Congr ss but ‘| 
Bon apes I lcrence to written constitu ons if it fail here, | to the support of her own Sena How is she tobe i 
e Ll m 'P n re yard to it will be exti ngui ished. ‘That this| forced to do so? She cannot be arraigned = the bar of + 
cp! eee a € & Sovernment of limited and sp: cific, | tl Federal Government, and tr ied and punished for her ; 
es me Hot Bcncrat powers, must be admitted by all; and it is}default. Is her quota for the future to be hheld from 
ont ur duty to pi crve for it the character intended by its|her, and given to others? That would ae sail, for a 
| framers. If experience Pe ints out the necessity of an en- proportion of the federal taxes, from which the surplus } 
{ one it of these powers, let us apply for it to those for| has been derived, has been paid by her citizens. How, 73 
\ Oe rent it to be exercised, and not undermine the| then, is she to be coerced to apply the money as directed oon 
aaa ) eel ey aren rt to overstrained constructions.” |by Congress? A Jaw without a sanction is a dead letter, 
33 if, then, \V even matter of doubt, we should rather! unless the party upon whom the obli gation is imposed shall ; 
J . it of the power in the constitutional voluntarily perform it. Without such sanction, on the cne 
‘ ts exercise withoutit. The committ e| hand, the object of the Governmenit of the United States ' 
n ' : i | j in making the dis tribution would be dé pendent on the { 
separat ll of each State and, on the other, it would : 
t behov« th States to consid r how S$ h sanction, if as- 


tution On this pot 
















t] mittee a t without hority. The Bonus Bill, 
: Mr. Madison a constitutional, on the 3d of 
tarch, 1517, was, in many respects, analogous in its pro- 
all ions to Proposition now under consideration. That 
‘ il I, set apart, and pledged a fixed sum an- 
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vat WALES, FOI poses of internal im vement By the 
ad was that bill, this annual sum, thus appropriated 
of i . » Was to be apportioned and divided, as it 
: WUaHY 1 ly ng the several States, in the rat 
. re] ition in Congress, to be applied, with 
s pe ‘ ‘ i State, by the F il Government, to 
me ., i improvement W thin cach State The propos ed 
Rate inis to distribute the annual surplus for the same pur- 
: Ss, and in the same ratio, but to be appli ed by the 
s S. i liff it bet the two 1 lans cons ~ 
ply } application of 
“a 1on of t} 
| ¢ 
ws i lifficult to pere ve the differer anc 
™" ; ; ) d to exist Ass une ti Mr 
npr M son W i i putt iw his veto on t Be sill, 
at 1 ) ‘ ve that they are sustained the 
ninent $ h authority in denying to the Fed Go- 
% } ! rin qu on, and that it cannot be 
ly i a previous amendment of the con- 
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dend to the support of its o State Government. The 
General Gover: t would thus become the mere agent 
yr tax-gathers r t! states, to cé uJ ie State reve 
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led to the adoptie 1 of the presé it ce titution, ver 
heard of as one, that the States had any fl] » Under 3 
ithe articles of confederation, i ting the cessary 
j revenue for the si pport of tl ct te Gor rn- 
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were about to create a power to collect revenue for any 2d. It tends inevitably to corruption—to what, in c: 
such purpose. That was a part of their inherent sove-|mon parlance, is understood by political ‘*log-rolling,’ 
reignty, which they chose to retain; and, had they parted|and to a wasteful and improvident expenditure of {| 
with it, they would have been reduced to a state of depend-| public money. Combinations of sectional and local int: 
ence on the new Government, wholly subordinate to it,|ests will be formed, strong enough to carry throu: 
and utterly incompatible with the idea of their reserved Congress every proposition for improvement, whx th 
sovereignty, which it cannot be seriously urged by any was | useful or not, whether local or national in its charact 
intended. Yet, give to the Federal Government an unli-|and without regard to the general interests of the w! 
mited power to collect money by taxes on the people, and} 3d. If it be attempted to confine the action of the 
an unlimited power to disburse it by distribution among | vernment to works of a national and not local character- 
the States, without any power over its application when |a distinction, the disregard of which ‘ would of necessit) 
disbursed, and this will be the practical operation. And |lead to the subversion of the federal system”—yet, in t)) 
if this be the practical operation, it is difficult to conceive |language of the President, by whom this distinctio: 
what more is wanted to make the Government of the|referred to, ‘that even this is an unsafe one, arbitrary 
Union one of consolidated power. The power ** to lay lits nature, and liable, consequently, to great abuses, is t 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” was con-| obvious to require the confirmation of experience.” 1 
ferred, not for the purpose of raising money, that it might | this it may be added, that endless and vexatious dis} 

be given back again to the States, either for the purpose! would arise in Congress, and between Congress and 
of supporting the State Governments, or for any other} Executive, in determining what is national and what 
purpose, but for great national and general purposes, enu-|local. Each branch must, of consequence, act upo 
merated and limited by the constitution itself. It was}own arbitrary opinion. One Congress may commer 
granted to the Federal Government, because it was abso-| work as national, and a succeeding Congress may th 
lutely necessary to the continued existence and successful | local, and withhold the appropriation to complete it. 
operation of the new Government itself. It was granted, | one President may give his sanction to a particular 
first, to render the taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, |sure as national, and his successor, conside ring it as | 
which might be imposed, and their collection, uniform in|may withhold his approval. There is no criterion 
all the States, and thereby to remedy the evil and incon-/|fixed rule by which the question can be settled or: 
venience, not to say injustice, of the countervailing regu-| factorily determined. 

lations, which, before that time, were frequently resorted| 4th. ‘It disturbs and destroys that harmony which sh 
to by the States, as against foreign nations, and against | ever prevail in our legislative councils. 


ye . 
vach other; and, secondly, to enable the new Government} 5th. If the system continues on the present plan, 


to provide for its own necessary support, and to pay the | representatives of the people, instead of acting for t 
debts, without being dependent on the tardy and uncertain | general interests of the whole, are to be engaged in a 
contribution of the quotas before that time required to be | reputable scramble for the public money, each act 
furnished by the States. with a view solely to the sectional and local interests 
The committee have now presented to the House the|his immediate constituents. 
opinions which they entertain, as well as the reasons and} 6th. A necessary consequence of the objections sta 
authorities on which those opinions rest, in regard to the | will be unequal and unjust appropriations of the pu 
question of constitutional power, which they have regard-| money, even in those sections of the Union whose rep 
ed as the paramount question involved in the examination | sentatives may advocate the policy. Is it just, f 
of the subject referred to them. If the House shall not|stance, that New York, Pennsylvania, and other Sta 
concur with them in opinion, but shall believe that the/ who have already taxed their own citizens to mak 
power has been conferred upon the Federal Government lown internal improvements, should now be require 
to engage in a system of internal improvement in either | submit to the collection of additional taxes, levied on t 
of the three modes first above specified, constituting the | citizens by the Federal Government, to make impr 
present plan, then the following may be stated as some of | ments in other States? The inequality, is, however, n 
the objections to the expediency of prosecuting such a strikingly illustrated, when we look to those sections 
system in cither of those modes, which, it is believed, !the Union whose representatives either doubt th x 
would not apply to the plan of distribution of the surplus | ence of the power, or think it inexpedient to exercis 
funds among the States, should the House be of opinion, | who cannot, consistently with their opinions, enga; 
also, that the power has been conferred, or that it would |the general scramble for their share, and whose co: 
be expedient hereafter, by a suitable amendment of the ents, therefore, who equally contribute to supply the ti 
constitution, with proper limitations and guards, to con-|sury with money, do not participate in the approp: 
fer it. \for these objects. Thus, a very large portion of 
Ast. Owing to an unavoidable difference of opinion, ex- /Union, in numbers and in geographical extent, v 
tensively prevailing both in and out of Congress, in regard |contributes at least its equal proportion of the tax: 
to the present plan, our past experience has shown that |\the support of Government and the payment of th« 
one section of the Union has been found arrayed against | are compelled to see the national treasure, instead of 
another: State has been opposed to State; and, by look-|ing applied to the legitimate objects for which 
ing to the votes in Congress upon all appropriations for |raised, unequally disbursed, and often improvi 
improvement, in whatever shape, proposed, they will be squandered on objects of mere local improvement 
found to be strongly marked by geographical boundaries. portion of which ever returns to large sections of cot 
The people of different sections of the Union are thus | whose inhabitants have been taxed to pay it. 
made to regard each other rather as domestic enemies The distribution of the surplus which may at an) 
and rivals in interest, than as members of the same com-/ remain in the treasury, among the States, in some fix 
mon Government, possessing a common interest. Preju-| rateable, and equitable proportion, it is believed, w 
dices are engendered, and sectional feelings excited, cal-| be exempt from these objections; and to this extent, it 
culated to produce the most deleterious and futal effects be the future policy of the Government to pros 
upon the harmony of our Union, and against w hich our works of this kind, it would be the preferable mode 
first venerated Chief Magistrate, drawing upon the fund! The objections which have been made to the | 
of his ample experience, and speaking from his extensive | distribution, and the answers to them, as stated by 
observation and intimate practical knowledge of our po-/| President, have received the attentive consideration of th 
litical condition, warned us. committee, and they come to the conclusion that ‘! 
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Distribution of Surplus Funds. 


nature of the subject does not admit of a plan wholly free of opinion, further, ‘that the resources of the nation, be- 
from objection.” | yond those required for the immediate and necessary pur- 
The committee do not understand the President as re-| poses of the Government, can no where be so well de- 
commending the creation of a surplus for the purpose of| posited as in the pock@ts of the people.” Ours was intended 
distributing it out again among the people or the States;|to be a plain and a cheap Government, not a splendid or 
but they understand the recommendation to proceed upon) expensive one; not one imposing unnecessary burthens on 
the idea that it may not be possible, in reference to other | its citizens. 
great interests in the country, so to adjust our system of But it is only in the event that, after the payment of the 
revenue, until a remote period, as not to leave a surplus in| debt, there shall be found in the Treasury an accumulat- 
the Treasury over the current demand; and, in that event, | ing annual surplus over and above the current expenses, 
the proposition to provide in time for its distribution, by} which the Government know not how otherwise to dispose 
constitutional amendment, (if amendment be deemed ne-| of, that the question arises, what is to be done with it 
cessary, ) although admitted to be attended with many dif-| The complaint in most Governments is, that the rulers can- 
ficulties, is submitted by him for the ‘discussion and dis-| not wring from their subjects money enough, and are com- 
passionate consideration” of Congress, asa plan preferable} pelled to resort to loans. In this, we shall have paid oft 
to any of those heretofore attempted to be practised on. | the debt, and, in the case supposed, will have drawn from 
rie committee can readily perceive the difficulty, and] the people more money than we have any use for, for con- 
indeed impossibility, of devising any system of rev enue, | stitutional purposes; and the question of difficulty with us 
whether levied in the shape of direct or indirect taxes on| will be, in what manner we shall dispose of it. The ob- 
the people, that shall make the receipts into the Treasury, | vious answer, it seems to the committee, is, to reduce the 
for any given period of time, precisely equal to the ex-| taxes to the standard of the demands of the Government 
penditures. Our revenue is at present collected in the| for all its constitutional purposes, and leave what would 
shape of indirect taxes on the people, by duties on im-] otherwise be surplus in the pockets of the people. That 
ports, and by the sales of the public lands—the amount of} this may be safely done, without prejudice to any othe r 
ther of which for a given period cannot be foreseen or] great interest of such paramount importance as to require 
known. ‘The safety of the Government, and the public] that the whole people of the Union should be taxed be- 
credit, may at alltimes require a smallannual excess of re-| yond the amount required for the support of Government, 
ceipts over the current expenditures, to meet exigencies, | they do not hesitate to believe. 
public defalcations, and unforeseen contingencies. But 





After the debt shall have been paid, that a reduction of 
though this must be the case, it is believed that there is]the taxes should be made, and, the committee believe, 
nothing to justify the imposition of an additional, and per-| may be safely made, to the amount of the sinking fund at 
haps onerous, tax on the people, not wanted for the ordi- present applicable to the payment of the debt; and, in that 
nary and useful or necessary purposes of the Government! event, there being no surplus in the Treasury, the neces- 
in its ordinary functions, but for the purpose avowed at] sity may not occur for devising a plan for its disbursement 
the time of levying the tax, of creating a surplus fund to| and distribution. ‘That such a reduction of the taxes as 
be divided out again among the people or the States. | shall be equivalent to the amount now annually applied to 
Nor do the committee so understand the Executive recom-| the payment of the debt may be made, without injuriously 
mendation. ‘That no such surplus fund should be collect-| affecting any of the great interests of the country now pro- 
ed from the people, to be divided out again among the] tected, and to the great relief of all those who have here- 
people, is evident from the consideration alone, that the] tofore borne the chief burthens of the debt, is not doubted. 
expenses of collection and disbursement must be paid; and] The annual sinking fund now applicable to the payment 

that extent the substance of the people is drawn from| of the public debt, is ten millions of dollars, and such fur- 
them, and, inthe end,they receive, in the distribution, after! ther sum as may at any time remain unappropriated in the 
having been deprived of the use of it for a time, nothing’ Treasury. This large amount, beyond the sum required 
more than their own money, diminished in amount. This|to defray the ordinary expenses of the Government, has 
vould be the case upon the supposition that the taxes! been heretofore cheerfully paid by the people, because it 
were contributed equally by the people of each State, as-/ was “‘thought to be necessary to the support of Govern- 
certained on the basis of representation, which, in the very| ment, and the payment of the debts unavoidably incur- 
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hings, cannot possibly happen in a Government! red in the acquisition and maintenance of our national 
uke ours, embracing within its limits such a variety of rights and liberties.” 


But when the debts are paid, and 
climate, population, and productions, and giving rise to|the necessity for the continuance of the taxes to this 
such a variety of pursuits in its different parts. But whe-| amount will no longer exist, will not the people demand, 
ther the taxes be levied equally or unequally on the peo-|and will they not have a right to demand, at the hands of 
ple, the committee have no hesitation in giving it as their} their representatives, a reduction of their taxes to that 
opinion, that, after the public debt shall have been paid off,|amount? The character of the American people is great- 
10 More money should be drawn into the Treasury from} ly mistaken, or they will make that demand. Notto do 
the people than shall be necessary for the proper and le- it, would be to consent to be unnecessarily taxed, for the 
sitimate administration of the Government. They fully| collection of money into the Treasury, to be scrambled for 
uccord with the President in the sentiment expressed in | by their representative s, or to bea ** bone of contention,” 
his message of the 27th of May last, returning, with his} distracting our deliberations, and marring the harmony of 

asons for its rejection, the Maysville road bill, to the! the Union. That this reduction may be made without in- 
House of Repre sentatives, that, however important im- | juriously affecting any of the great interests of the coun- 
provements are admitted to be, they are not the only ob-|\'try now protected, the committee believe may be satisfac- 
jects **which demand the fostering care of the Government. | torily demonstrated. It is stated in the report of the Se- 
‘he preservation and success of the republican principle | cretary of the Treasury, at the commencement of the last 
‘est with us. ‘To elevate its character, and extend its in-| session of Congress, that the amount of duties paid in- 
fluence, rank among our most important duties; and the} to the Treasury for the preceding year, (1828, ) on articles 


est means to accomplish these desirable objects are) not produced, or but partially produced, in the United 
States, was $7,550,842 15. <A total repeal of these, 


a 

hose which will rivet the attachment of our citizens 
t the nver . thats o« ‘ca . he e narrative} . ° . . 

to the Governmentof their choice, by the comparative! should this be deemed advisable, would certainly operate 
ligntness of their public burthens, and by the attraction} " 


vhich th superior success of its operations will present 
the ad niration and respect of the world.” They 





to the advantage of all interests, agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing. If this be done, and a reduction be 


are | made of the taxes which have heretofore * borne severely 
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upon the laboring and less prosperous classes of the com- 
munity, being imposed on the necessaries of life,” the 
amount of reduction would be equal to the sinking fund, 
and, as the committee conceive, could operate no injury to 
any interest, but, on the contrary, be decidedly "advantage- 
ous to all. 

If, in the contingency, this should not be the case, and 
there should remain a surplus in the treasury to be dis- 
posed of, they concur in the opinion, that the present 
plan of prosecuting works of internal improvement is the 


*‘worst that could exist;”? and if it shall be the future] 


policy of the Government to employ any portion of its 
funds in works of this character, in any mode, the plan of 






1 River. 


enlistment, the privations peculiar to it, or select 
made of suitable men now in the army. These ti 
ought to subsist themselves, which they could do 
convenience so soon as the officers become acqu: 
with the country in which they would have to opera 
| fn addition to the rifle, one-half of the command shou) 
ibe armed with sabres. - Four picces of light artil! 
would be found convenient and useful. The patent 

| which I examined in your office appears in one part 
}to be well calculated for this service, inasmuch as it 
be conveniently and quickly charged on horseback; 
have been heretofore prejudiced against this dese: 


ei 


en 
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distribution is, in their opinion, decidedly preferable to 
it. That plan, whatever it may be, they have said they 
believed must be by an amendment of the constitution. 
They do not deem it necessary, however, thus far in ad- 
vance of the périod when the national debt, by the observ- 
ance of the most rigid economy, can be paid, to recom- 
mend to the House any plan of amendment. As by the 
constitution the power to propose amendments is pos- 


sessed by the States as well as by Congress, they have | 


thought it preferable simply to present their views on the 
whole subject, and submit it to the consideration of the 


States, (if, in their opinion, proper to do so,) to propose | 


such amendments to the constitution, consistently with 
their respective sovercignties, vesting in the Government 
of the United States such additional powers as they may 
deem it wise and safe to confer upon it. As any such 
amendment would divest the States of a portion of their 
present power, and confer it upon the Government of the 
Union, there would seem to be a peculiar fitness that the 
proposition should originate with the parties who are 
about to surrender up a part of their powers. Doubtless, 


if any plan can be devised which shall preserve the balance | 


of power between the respective State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and which shall promise to operate for the 
general advantage of the whole Union, a constitutional 
majority of the States will adopt it 2s a part of the consti- 
tution. ‘The committee are of opinion, that, in a Govern- 
ment like ours, it is at all times safe, and certainly wise, 
in all cases of a questionable or doubtful power, to apply 
to the people, the only true source of power, to explain, 
enlarge, or restrict it. And they are willing to believe 
that there is no State in the Union that would not prefer 


such a resort to the opinion of her sister States, upon a! 


great question of constitutional doubt, to an assumption 
of the contested power on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, however much such assumption might be cal- 
culated to promote her immediate and local interests. 

With these views, the committee submit the subject 
referred to them to the further consideration of the 
House, and of the States, not doubting that it will elicit 
all that deliberate consideration which its paramount 
importance, in all its bearings, demands. 





COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Letter from General Ashley to the Secretary of War. 
Wasnineton City, March, 1829. 


Srr: You request me to communicate to you, by letter, 


out of order, and could not be repaired without 
\difficulty. Putting, therefore, these guns out of th 
ition, Of the utility of which I know but little, | 
jrecommend arifle, the barrel of which should not ¢: 

i three feet in length, carrying a ball weighing about t! 
fourths ofan ounce, and having metal sufficient to su; 
ja ball of that size. Ihave used the percussion locks 
llittle, but believe them admirably well constru 
general use, but more particularly for the prairies, w! 
severe winds and rains prevail at certain seasons 
lyear. Great convenience would be experienced by 
|every gun of the same dimensions, every spring, 
&e. of the locks, of the same size and form. ‘This 
every material of one would fit, and mig! 
used inany one. The gunstick, or thimble rod, ou 
ibe of large size, and of wood; iron sometimes batt 

| muzzle, and makes the gun shoot wild. The only d 
|ence should be in the length of the breech: some sh 
lin this particular, be longer than others, to suit th 
lof those who use them. In their weight, and in ci 
j other particular except the breech, they ought to 
isame. In that case, when a man became accustom 
the use of one, he could, with the same convenien¢ 
any one of them. ‘The sabre will be found useful, 
|almost indispensable, in operations against Indians n 
!ed on horseback, and armed with bows and arrows, \ 
ithey use with great dexterity and effect. The h 
ithe vicinity of the Rocky Mountains are very much 
habit of fortifying some strong point convenient to \ 
they intend attacking their enemy, by the way of c 
their retreat, if unsuccessful, and fearing pursuit. ‘| 
use the same precaution when encamped, wheney 
apprehend danger. When covered in this way, th 

ly before they can be ousted. It is in « 
this kind, as well as in many others, that artillery w 
found convenient. 

| Five hundred troops, armed and equipped a: 
| would, in my opinion, be sufficient to contend 
lIndian force that could be conveni: ntly broug 
| them: a much less number might be in danger of de! 
| provided the Indians gencrally should be disposed t 
against us. It seems to me that, ifthe Government 
take to protect the frontiers and trade in quest 
ought to be done effectually. No half-way n 
should be adopted; show a sufficient force in tl 

{to put down all opposition, and all opposition 
without shedding of blood. But show an incon 
force, which may tempt the Indians to attack «1 


| of guns, believing that they were subject, by use, t 


| the case, 
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my opinion, as it regards a military force best calculated | it, and the result will not only be the loss of n 


for the protection of our Western frontier, the fur trade, 


land extreme mortificatic n, but the expenditure of 


and our trade and intercourse direct from Missouri and! to reach the object in view more than perhaps fis 


Arkansas to the Mexican provinces, &c. 
In answer to your first inquiry, I will remark, that my 


ideas on this subject were communicated to a part of th« 


representation in Congress from Missouri three years ago. | 


I 
itimes the amount which will be necessary, 


| Government pursuc the proper course in the first 
‘|The protection to be afforded should be exter 
equally as practicable to all our citizens engaged 


I then did, and do yet, believe, that a mounted force ‘s|trade of that country, whether to Santa Fe 01 


the only one that can operate advantageously in that 


about five hundred mounted riflemen, who should be en 


; 
t} Indians. 
country. This force ought, in my opinion, to consist of| will be furnished an escort, Ict 


listed expressly for that service, anticipating, at the time of 


And as it cannot be expect 
i 


PRET 


oa 


may, the force ought, therefore, to be sufficient t 
law e the Indians, and thereby render escorts unnet 
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It seems to me that economy of lives and money dictates 
this course. To operate against the Indians who have 
heretofore committed outrages upon our Santa Fe traders, 
one hundred men would be all-sufficient; but it is reason- 
ble to suppose that the success of the offenders on this 
route will induce others t to join them. 

Let us consider the force of the Indians in that quarter 
who are now rec ognise ~d as our enemies; those who have 
taken a menacing attitude, and those who are, or pretend 
to be, friendly, but who may be brought to action against 
us. In this way it may be better seen whether protection 
is necessary, a id what that protection ought to be. 
Indians south of the 


The | 
Arkansas river I know but little about; 
they are very troublesome to the Sp: tnish settlements, and 
considered in that quarter. They 
d with participating in the recent depré dations on 
Santa Fe route; but lam of oslaine that the principal 
ors in these outrages, and perhaps the only ones, were 
he Arap Keawas. ‘These pe ople reside on 
the h« Arkansas, between the Santa Fe 
road and the mountains. They extend their excursions 
to the head waters of the Platte, and acro 
Rio Colorado of the west. They 
hundred warri 


ure dangerous are 


bare 

ua 

act 
} } 

1 ahoes and the 


ad waters of the 
ss tne mountains 
to the 


five 


can muster about 


rs, and are tolerably well supplied 
with arms and ammunition. From many circumstances 
within my own knowledge, in relation to the conduct of 
these peopl | and from accounts received from some of the 
Santa Fe traders who were fall, 1 feel assured 
that te se tribes of Indians have been the offenders. 
are the ps articular friend: 
who reside on the head waters of 
ire our most These tribes keep up a 
constant intercourse with each other. In August, 1825, 
en hundred families of the Blackfoots visited the Ara- 
pahoes, and remained with or near them until the ensuing 
r. Black allogether among their 

veral bai our t ) six thousand warrior 


In the course of th ‘igh 


robbed last 
They 
Black foots, 
Missouri, and who 


s and relatives of the 
the 


bitter enemies. 


summ The cfoots have 
$ at least. 

1 
peopie 


entirely 


teen month s, these 
war exc 
Ro ky 
d our 
inforce 
They are 
Hudson’s Bay 
tates’ Indian : 
awnees, wh 
war 
of information, and 


have repeatedly extend d their irsions 
territory west of the 
bl ind slaughter 
ntly r« 
and wa 
foe mares~ atom by the 

, Unit d 
it th r P 


} 


a to W 


ss our 
roove d, 
sonvenie 

10us rriors 

Do 


t os his opincon tha oO are 


agent, a 
} 
l 


nclude« 


in his agency, have de n 
rhe character of Major D., his mi 
his knowledge of the Indi: 
to the gre “edi I know, 
have been dissati 1 d, and have 
with war. 
at th 
he ard thei 
standing a 

that — are mn 


comme 


age against us. 
ans 
in character, entitle his opinion 
too, that the 
repeatedly threatened us 
I was once with thet nation more than a month 
e, when they were very much excited. 1 
ats, and pl them. Notwith- 
‘cumstances, [ am inclined to believe 
prepared, and will not, therefore, yet 
They want to fee : their way, and 
the result of recent depredations 
Santa Fe route. Should these occur- 
iced, and nothing should be done to 
nay a a war with the Pawnees 
When they to that 
(for they have nothing to 
» they now reside a | art 
ad waters or the South Branch of 
e with the Arapahoes, 
Blackfoot Th several nations can mus- 
thousand warriors, four thousand of 
sufficient to take of their women 
balance of the ytowar. ‘They 
almost 


ht 


Pawnees 


same tin 


ins to executs 


tye 
hostilities 
wiat will be the 
mitted on the 


ticipat 


| 


iod not far distant. come 


some cI 
- 
Will remove 

“9 : 
illiages, Wher 
to the he 


te, and there opera 


ach year 
r Plat 
awas, and 
* seven 

care 
m ¢ 


altogether, convenient to 
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nt, from the twenty hto t! 


le, and from th 
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ern boundary of that portion of our territory. This whole 
region of country abounds in buffalo and other game. 
Any one acquainted with the range of these animals may, 
if they do not find them at the spot where they wish to 
use them, procure them not far off. They are so numerous 
that it appears to me that their numbers would increase 
jannually, even were the consumption of them twice or 
>e what it now is. 

By the fore statement, I have endeavored to give 
|you my opinion of the force, situation, and disposition of 
ithe several bands of Indians from whom we m ay expect 
the greatest immediate danger, and also their 
in the country where their operations agains st 
us will be carried on. 1 will now enumerate 
with whom we have friendly i 
friendship, as f have before observed, is, in 1 1y Opinion, 
very precarious. The several tribes, as far as we have 
extended our acquaintance west of the Rocky Mountains, 
can, I presume,-muster from six to eight thousand war- 
riors. They are located in different 
try, where our principal fur trade is carried on. On the 
Missourl, the mouth of the Platte, we ech the 

an furnish about four hundred v 
two hundred and fifty warrior 
of Sioux, two thousand five hundr« 
Shawnees, four hundred; the Aricka: 
Mand: and Menatarees, seven the Cro 
eight hundred. On the western boundary of the Stat 
Missouri, the Osages, I suppose, can furn! 
warriors; tae loways, 
about four hundred; 


tribes, rec 


1 
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rong 


means of 


the 
Lic 


but 


tercourse whats 
’ 


sections of that coun- 


above 
Mahaws, who 
the Pancaes, 


bands 


8; the seve! 
d warri 
six hundre 


ors; 
iS, 
ins hundred; 
sh one thousand 
two hundred and fifty; the Kanzas, 
and the seyeral parts of 
ntly located there by the General Governm ent, 
perhaps from six hundred to one and warriors. I, 
however, know but little about last mentioned In- 
dians: their numbers may be greater ss than 
mentioned. Agreeably to this estimate, which I 
sured will not differ in any great 
I whole of the tribes 

within the limits of tl 

Mi can 


‘iissouri, 
from three 


tribes, or 


thou 
these 
i have 
fecl as- 
from the exact 
hom have in- 
States, and west 
twenty-two 

nd of whom 


we 


1 
vi 
j 
i 


Ccitize 
so as long as that 

good cause for their 

limits of territoi | l : 

they could not retre: ithon ¢ suppul ie Br , 
and they eee ee at wh thi: vernment ceased t 
provide for them, 

United States for 
t themselves. N 
calculated to induc 
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nature with the Rocky Mountains, where their retreat ean 
be safely covered, w ithout a strong force to oust them; 
and behind their natural fortifications, they have their 
old friends, the British emissaries, preparing materials for 
rekindling the war fires, should it become necessary. If 
these Indians should ever be again disposed to raise the 
tomahawk against us, (and I have not the least doubt of 
it,) they cannot desire a more eligible position than they 
now occupy. 

The facts generally herein enumerated are not stated 
as information coming from others, but from my own per-| 
sonal observations. The conclusions which they have led} 
me to, must, I think, appear reasonable to all who will 
properly consider them. If so, it must forcibly appear 
that our Western frontier, and our citizens engaged in 
their lawful and laudable pursuits in that country, want 
the protection of the General Government; and that not 
less than five hundred troops, equipped as proposed, will 
afford that protec tion. Our citizens immediately interested | 
in the country in question, ought reasonably to expect! 
this protection as a matter of right; and the Government! 
ought, in my opinion, to feel the reasonableness of their} 
claim as a matter of course. 

The military command, as proposed, should not be 
stationary at any one point, but traverse the country} 
from place to place, wherever the good of the service| 
may seem to require. In this way, the officers might} 
acquire a knowledge of the country in which they would 
have to operate, and also the Indian character, where it| 
could be done leisurely, and without injury to the troops. | 
The latter would be nece ssary, and the former almost in-! 
dispensable, because such is the situation of the country, 
that the safety of the command might, in some degree, | 
depend upon this information; for instance, there are sec-| 
tions of the country for fifty to one hundred miles in ex- 
tent, in pursuing certain directions, ¢ ntirely without water, 
and other portions of it almost equally destitute of subsist-} 
ence for men or horses. There are also inaccessible moun- 
tains, offering appearances of easy access, which would] 
cause gre: at fatigue and delay in attempting to cross them; 
while others, of much more rugged appearances, can be| 
easily penetrated, when their avenues are well known. 
These, and numerous other circumstances of equal im- 
port: ance, ré quire that the officer commanding troops in 

that country should have a knowledge of them before ex- 

neditious movements through the country should become 
indispensable. The troops, too, by moving about as pro-| 
posed, w ould be daily acquiring a knowledge of their} 
duty, having so fre quent ly to harness their horse 8, cross 
large and difficult rivers, securing camps on different situa-| 
and ina variet sf ways become much more efficient| 
in the service. When it might not be necessary for this| 
command to winter elsewhere, they might take up their 
winter quarters on our Western frontier, where they 
could be subsisted cheap, and, if necessary, afford pro-! 
tection to our frontier. In compliance w ith your request} 
in relation to my manner of eq tipping and moving ps arties| 
of men through the Indian country in the course of my 
general excursions to the Rocky Mountains, I w ill observe, 
th: es as mules are much the best animals for packing heavy | 
burthens, each man has charge of two of them for that! 
purpose, and one horse to ride. The equipage of each) 
horse or mule consists of two halters, one saddle, one} 
saddle blanket, one bear-skin for covering the pack or 
saddle, and one packstrap for the purpose ‘of bindi ng on 
the pack, and a bridle for the riding horse. One of the} 
h ye made light for common use, mo »eef hide, 
lressed soft; the other should be made of hide dressed inv 
sufficiently strong to hold 
the horse under any circumstances, and so ce 











tions, 


alters should | 


( 
the same way, or tarre ‘d rope, 


mstructed as 


to give pain to the jaws when drawn very tight. The 
in of each halter should not be less than sixteen feet 
long A take made of tough hard wood, about two 





l inches § in diameter, and two feet long, with aniron socket, 
pointe -d at one end to penetrate the earth, and at the other 
end a band of iron to prevent its splitting, should be pro. 
vided, to be used when in the prairies, with the halte 
last described; this stake, when well set in the ground, 
will hold any horse. 

In the organization of a party of—say from sixty to 
eighty men, ‘four of the most confidential and expe rie need 
of the number are selected to aid in the command; : 
rest are divided in messes of eight or ten. A suitab| 
man is also appointed at the head of each mess, whio: 
duty it is to make known the wants of his mess, receiy 
supplies for them, make distributions, watch over th« 
conduct, enforce order, &c. &c. 

The party thus organized, each man receives the ho: 
and mules allotted to him, their equipage, and the packs 
which his mules are to carry; every article so disposed of 
is entered in a book kept for that purpose. When t! 
party reaches the Indian country, great order and vigi- 
lance in the discharge of their duty are required of ever 
man. A variety of circumstances confines our march very 
often to the borders of large water-courses, when’ that 
the case, it is found convenient and safe, when the groun 
will admit, to locate our camps (which are generally la 
off in a square) so as to make the river form one oe 
j and include as much ground in it as may be sufficient fi 
the whole number of horses, allowing for each a rang 
thirty feet in diameter. On the arrival of the party at t 
| camping ground, the position of each mess is pointed out, 
where their packs, saddles, &c. are taken off, and with 
them, a breastwork immediately put up, to cover then 
| from a night attack by Indians: ‘the horses are then water 
ed and delivered to the horse guard, who keep them on 
the best grass outside and near the enc: ampment, wher 
they graze until sunset, when each man brings his horse 5 
within the limits of the camp, exchanges the light halt 
for the other more substantial, sets his stakes, which are 
placed at the distance of thirty feet from each other, and 
secures his horses to them. This range of thirty feet, 


Sek a Sra SN. 





| addition to the grass the horse has collected outside th 


camp, will be all-sufficient for him during the night. Afi 
these regulations, the proceedings of the night are pretty 
|} much the same as are practised in military camps. At 
| daylight (when in dangerous parts of the country) ty 
|}or more men are mounted on horseback, and sent to ey 
amine ravines, woods, hills, and other places within strik 
ing distance of the camp, where Indians might secret 
themselves, before the men are allowed to leave thei 
breastworks to make the necessary morning arrangements 
before marching. When these spies report favorably, th: 
horses are then taken outside the c: amp, delivered to th 
horse guards, and allowed to graze until the party have 
breakfasted, ‘and are ready for saddling. In the line « 
march, each mess march together, and take their choice 
of positions in the line according to their activity in mak 
ing themselves ready to move, viz. the mess first re ady to 
march moves up in the rear of an officer who marches in 
front of the party, and takes choice of a position in the 
line, and so they all proceed until the line is formed; and 
in that way they march the whole of that day. Spies are 
sent several miles ahead, to examine the country in tl 
vicinity of the route; and others are kept at the distanc: 
of a half a mile or more from the party, as the situation 
of the ground seems to require, in front, rear, and on th: 
flanks. In making discoveries of Indians, they commu- 
nicate the same by a signal or otherwise to the comman 
ing officer with the party, who makes his arrangements 
accordingly. In this way I have marched parties of men 
the whole w ay from St. Louis to the vic inity of the Grand 
Lake, which is situated about one hundred and fifty mil 
down the waters of the Pacific ocean, in seventy-eight 
days. Inthe month of March, 1827, I fitted out a * arty 
of sixty men, mounted a piece of artillery (a four poun 
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on a carriage which was drawn by tw o siaihees s; the party have made during the last five years for the pbeesdtion of 
marched to or near the Grand Salt Lake beyond the Rocky | the important branch of agriculture to which we owe the 
Mountains, remained there one month, stopped on the|jrich material of which this flag is composed. 
way back fifteen days, and returned to Lexington, in the} Ihave the honor to be, with the highest respect, sir, 
western part of Missouri, in September, where the party | your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
was met with every thing necessary for another outfit, and PETER S. DU PONCEAU. 
did return (using the same horses and mules) to the moun-| Hon. Axpnew Stevenson, 
tains by the last of November, in the same year. Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be your obe- 
dient servant, 








F LP vember 13 30. 
W. H. ASHLEY. Paitapvetenta, December 13, 1830 


Gen. A. Macomn, Commande r-in-chief of the Army of the | SiR . l he bill er pane the grow th and manufac- 
U. States, Washington City. ture of silk, which was reported by you, in the name of 
: the Committee on Agriculture, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Unite md States, at their last session, having 
been unavoidably postponed, in consequence of the pres- 
jsure of other business, I have availed myself of the op- 
portunity of the recess to cause experi iments to be m: ide ; 
jand collect as many facts as has been in my power, in order 
‘S Ite » throw as much additional light as possible on a subject 
8 | which ms iy be considered, ina great degree, as new in this 
country, and on which, at le ast, very little practical expe- 
The Committee on Agriculture, to which was referred the | rience has been yet obtained. 
letter of Peter S. Du Ponceau tothe Speaker of the I thought it my duty so to do, in order t 
House, announcing his presentation to the House of a 
silken flag bearing the colors of the United States, made 
of American silk, reeled from cocoons, and prepared 





CULTURE OF SILK. 


Mr. SPENCER, of New York, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, to = ch was referred the letter of Peter | 
S. Du Ponceau, Esq., presenting to the House a fla; 

American silk and manufacture, made the followin 
report: 


|. 
O justify the 
confidence with which the committee were pleased to 
honor me, by giving implicit credit to the statement of 
facts which I laid before them, and by adopting and re- 
and woven by John D’ Homergue, silk manufacturer, ry to Congress the plan which, at their request, 
the entire process in the manufacture of the same hav-|1 submitted, as the best calculated to promote the import- 
ing been performed in the city of Philadelphia, report:|ant object which they had in view. In many respects I 
rejoiced that that opportunity was given me by the post- 
ponement of the bill. I have proceeded at my own risk, 
asif the bill had been actually passed, and one year has 
been gained of the three years which its enactments re- 
quired. 
I began with causing to be printed, in a pamphlet form, 
two hundred copies (one hundred in the English, and as 


That they consider this specimen of American industry» 
applied, for the first time, to the producti on of a fabric in 
such general use in the United States, in the purchase o 
which, in foreign countries, several millions of dollars are 

innually drawn from this country, as highly auspicious to 
rege agriculture and arts of the United States; and that 
Mr. Du Ponceau, for his ene exertions in promoting 


- re Peslk ay in hi fforts > ‘ite > atten. ; f 5 ‘ - 
the culture of silk, and in his efforts to excite the atten the Committee on Agriculture of the 12th of March last, 


tion of the people of the United States to that important] — -,, . 
> he peoy Saas _mporant) vith my letter to you annexed, which I transmitted to my 
branch of industry, deserves the commendation of his} oon yg ee age > eae . : 
= 23.5 : Sa a ree s in different parts of Europe, in order to 
country. The committee have received a communication Ste area 3 . is ‘ 
; - ; si ae elicit opinions and obtain every possible information. 
from Mr. Du Ponceau, detailing various ae fact ts] : beat . - : So : 
, The y made their way as far as Vienna,in Austria, whence 
and remarks in reference to the bill entitled ** An act for! E have. nately. vacebred a @ilaabie treaties on the Gull 
‘ ALC e Cc ‘ amaoie treats 1 ue Cuiture 
promoting the growth and manufacture of silk,” which}, 4 or. > 1, Aas ; 
he > : . * ; fancd manufacture of silk. What effects they produced 
they have appended to this report for the information of| ; . agp Pe}: 
; i : 7 ,|elsewhere, will be mentioned in the course of this letter. 
the House; and the committee report a resolution, and I then went with M. D’Homergue to the State of Con 
a . ' ‘ iS ! A ub AL - 
inecticut, where the culture of silk has en pursued for 


commend its adoption by the House. 

Resolv t the g be: ring the colors of the Unite : ; : g 

tesolved, That the flag be g tl lors re Uni “the last seventy years. We remained five days in the 
>!town of Mz insfield, where the greatest quantity of cocoons 


States, pres nted to this House by Peter S. Du Ponceau 

of Philadelphia, made of American silk, and prepared| . . “1 ony 
t jare raised, which they make into sewing silk. There we 
and woven by John D’Homergue, silk manufacturer, in wets mech war 1 to find tl sae masaietl Son Ie ‘det 
| ere ™m »risec inc 1e@ counwuy oor in the G 
the city of Philadelphia, be accepted by this House, and | oF » = I S as a 
i Cs. 


It abounds in mulberry trees dy the best spe- 

that it be displaye d, under the dire ction of the S speaker, \ 7s “ 2s 
cies, which might feed, according to D’Homergue 

in some conspicuous part of the hall of sittings of this =. 
OT i a much greater quantity of silkworms "in are raised 


there. The soil is excellent for the production of that 

j tree, and silk wor sas nated thee, Wate are raised 
Sin: You will receive with this letter a silken flag, bear-| without any extraordinary degree of care. 

ing the colors of the United States. This flag is made |are very fine, I 

entirely of American silk, 7 led from the cocoons, pre-|that district are far from being rich, and money is very 


Purtaveteuta, December 7, 1830. 


The cocoons 





pared and woven by Mr. J. D’Homergue, silk manufac-|scarce among them. The chief advantage that they ap 
turer. The coloring has been done by the best artist he | pear to derive from their sewing silk is, that it serves them 
could procure in the city of Phi ladelphi a, he himself not}as a kind of circulati: g medium—skeins of silk of a siz 
professing to be a dyer. jregulated by their acts of Assembly supplying the place 
The staff of this fi: ag, with the eagle, measures about|of coin and bank notes, through a pl tty large extent of 
fifteen feet; the flag itself is twelve feet anda half long,|country If they knew how to prepare their silk for 
and six feet wide It is woven all in one piece, without a exportation, or for the manufact re of th light stuffs 
seam. that are so much in us h the Unite 
I beg, sir, you will be so good as to present this flag} condition, L think, wor h improved 
most respectfully, in my name, to the honorable House’ fitable sources of gain, and a greater influx « 
over which you pre side, as a sample of American indus- at din that State a disposition to extend tl 
try, thus applie -d for the first time to the most valuable of! silk; and large orders have even been sent fr 
Americ an productions, and as a result of the efforts they | this city for the purchase of mulberry plants 


many in the French language) of the report, in part, of 


and their silk excellent; yet, the people of 





we 


— 





~ e- 


7) Sar eee ee apes; 
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2ist Conc. 
On my return home, I caused ten reels to be made on 
an eaneed plan of M. D’Homergue’s, much simplified 
from that of Piedmont, and which were found to work ex- 
tremely well. I also caused a convenient shed to be erect- 
ed for the filature, under which the reels were placed, 
with their furnaces and other necessary apparatus. 
On my leaving Connecticut, 
nt to purchase a large quantity of cocoons. 
understanding, it happened that 


“ vt 
not executed in time, so that I ob 
uantity than I expected. 





ag 


some mi 






1 thence 





much less q 

By means of advertisements in the 
ed, however, too late in the 
enough, | obtained cocoons, in vario 
States of New York, New Jers *y, Pennsylvania, Baler, 
Virginia, and North Carolina; a few were sent to me even 
from the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. From the last 


season, and om extensively 


us quant 





of these States, and from South rolina, I would have 
‘received some considerable quantities, if the rivers had 


een naviga!y e in the interior. n the whol could only 
bee , l tl On the whole, I Id onl 

collect, during the last season, about four hundred and 
twenty pounds of various qualities; but I have no doubt, 
that, next y ar, by taking proper me: ae a 
sufficient quantity may be obtained for any reasonable 
pose, and that quantity willbe i 


thoug! reeling season is over, I am — 


asures in due 





increasing 








receiving 


> last 11 


h the 
some from different parts of the Unior Ti 





purch ased came from 7 vicinity of Ricl hmond, in Vir- 
ginia, and I expect every ds Ly six bushels from South Cu- 
rolina. I found no diffi a y in procu r women to work 





offered themselves in 
Il pleased 
‘tter than working} 

lighter, and 
of the open air; for silk cannot be 
That work must be 
full and free ac- 
too much 





at my experimental alleen they 
abundance, and those whom I employed were w 
with the business: they like it much be 
in the cotton factories, because the 
they have the 
reeled to advantage inac lose room. 
done under a sl hed, into which the air 
cess on all sides, exce pt w here the 
power; and that is provided agai ' 

I employed, at first, six, and gradually, afterwards, so 
many as twenty women at the recls, who have acquired 
more or less = ll in the art of win ding s ilk fre 
gener al, did very well under direction. M. 
D’Homergue ‘al ses Very hi ghly the adroitness and intel- 
livence of the females of this country; and has nod 
that they will, in time, make excellent reelers. 

With the aid of th sec women, M. D’Hom« 
the course of the season, about fifty pounds of fine raw 
silk. When we consider the iantity of 

this was portion of them 

aste that must have 

nN just initiated in 
riority 
but has a re 


labor is 





} 
od niace 
Lavan Ag 





has 





gstin shines with 


by curtains or sliders. 





ym the co- 


coons, and, i 


‘rue made, in 








small ¢ 
out of which made, that a large 
were bad ones, and the cx 
resulted from the want 
the art, it will be seen 
Amerit 

fusion’ on. 

While 

on who wished it, was admitted to see the 
in which the women were } 


ns ide rable w 
l of won 
| 


ie supe 





of skil 
that t 
can silk is not imaginary, 








al and solid 


cent 
filature, 
proceeding in 


these operations were going on, every de 


per 


and the manner 


their work. Nothing was done in secret; it was, on the 
contrary, the wish of M. D’Homergue, and my own, that 
every thing should be open to the public eye. Nor were 


our women bound by : ny kind of engagement, to make a 












secret of the knowledge they red, or not to hire 
ther selves to oth ers if they thought pro] They were 
le ft ‘a ctly free, and are so st es now that the season is 
at an end, and that they are no longer in our employ. At 
the same time, sir, ie 1 t y, that they have not 
yet reached that pro t which would enable 
them to pr fit by th being under the di- 


The time will 
for thems: lve s 
alw: ays be car- 


e, they will 


rection of a pers n sk 
come when they wi 
filature 


1 1 ° 4 


ried on under the inspection of men; 


small domestic 





| degree of perfection with those imported om Ei 
newspapers, insert-| 
| could be no defect in the mode 
, from the | 


nave 


|we pay so lat 
citizens will have the choice of exporting or manu 
ing their raw silk, 


ing. 
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| 


I had left orders to an} but I soon discovered that it would be impossible in 
From| first season, and therefore 
that order or another test. 


-|D’ Homers 


ubt but], 
men, to Make 


cocoons | 


ithe aidof women, and partly of men or 
idoubles, or 
ascribed to| 
ls ated machinery, called a throwsting mill, to. = ( 


| pared, is called rowing silk. 
reeled, 





ruin habe who undertake them. It is in large filat 
that women are to be instructed, so as to spread the art 
the required degree of perfection through the land. 

It had been my wish to have made at least one hund 
and fifty pounds of raw silk, in order to make a fair + 
of the respective markets of England, France, and Mi 


I determined to put the silk 
It was evident that, if it could be man 
itured here into fine stuffs, to an equal, or nearly 
ed elsewhere, and there oy 
of reeling it. Ith 
engaged M. D’Homergue to weave several tissues « 
part of the silk that he had recled, and the — Wi 
fectly satisfactory. Asa ag le of that result, AN 
the honor of presenting the fag of the U ea | Stat 
the honorable the House of Ite presentatives; as it will { 
no doubt accessible to the public eye, it does not b 
to me to pass judg: nent upon its workmanship. P: 
the ma ery with which it = as woven was mad 
model i nporied by me from Ex rope for the purpo 
Thus, sir, whi ile I o1 ily meant to show to the nation | 
importance of the art of reeling, and the ability of 
gue in that branch of the silk | 
stances, which I had not foreseen, have led me to d 
strate also the possibility, nay, the facility, of introdu 
among us the manufacture of those fine stuffs for \ 


rge a tribute annually to Europe; so aha ; 


might be also manufactur 

















busine SS, ci 





as experience shall show to ther m 
advantage of either. 

Nothing proves better the excellence of Americ 
than that the which M. D’Hom«e rue 
woven out of it, have not undergone the operation w! 
isc ee throwing or throwsting, and yet that their t 
es the necessary evenness and streng th. To 
stand this fully, some explanation is necessary; and | 
to be excused for briefiy stating the 
which silk undergoes in Europe, fromthe cocoon toth 

1. The first and most essential operation is that of 
It is 7 pe rformed by women, either by themsely 
their domestic filatures, or in large filatures, under t 
spection of men capable of dire cting them. Tl 
iever reel, but merely superintend the work of tl 
them produce, in their high« st perf 
silk re quired for the dit 


various web S 








pos 





differe nt pre C 





the various qualities of raw 


manufactures. 
2. From the filature the silk goes to the s - thr« 
to be thrown, as it is called. The throwster, pai 


boys, wre 
than two threa 
> pe rformed | by me ans of a « 


unites more 


one. ‘These operations are 
added, as parts of its n¢ cessary apparatus, winding 
ing, and doubling or tramming engines. Silk, ‘th ‘ 
If the stk has been | 
the greatest part of it goes to waste in the oj 
tion of throwing; for the twisting machine, operat 
the same degree of force through the whole length of 
threads, if they are unequal (which is the common ¢ 
of silk unskilfully reel d) the same force which or ily t 
the strong parts, breaks the weak one Sy and thus the 
is wasted, and great loss follows. ’ 
silk acquires consistency and str ms and becomes fi 
weaving after being dyed. 

3. From the throwster the silk 
ceive the impression of colors. 
boiling the throw n silk, in order to free it from a qu 
of gum which still adheres to it; that done, he plung 
into his vats or kettles, to give it coloring. From the d 
it is sent to the weaver, who manufactures it into diffi 


stu ffs 





he se ope rations 





goes to the dyer, 
The dy er be gil 
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Culture 


No silk in Europe, as I am informed, is boiled or dyed, 
without being first thrown; otherwise, it is said, it would 
become furzy, and unfit for weaving. 

The silk manufactured by M. D’Homergue has been 
boiled, dyed, and woven, without being thrown; and it 
does not appear at all deficient in evenness or regularity 
of the threads. I do not mean to say, however, that Ame- 
rican silk will not be improved by passing through the 
hands of the throwster; still, it is a remarkable quality that 
it possesses, that it can, without it, produce such stuffs as 
M. D’Homergue has exhibited. It proceeds from the 
strength and nerve of the material, which are the great 
characteristics of the silk of this country. 

For all the eperations above mentioned, except that of 
reeling, there is no danger of competent workmen being} 
at any time wanting in the United States. A number of| 
silk manufacturers, such as throwsters, dyers, weavers, 
and even machine makers, have arrived in our seaports, 
in the course of the present year, from various parts of} 
Europe, but chiefly from England, expecting to find here 
encouragement for their business. Several have inquired | 
of me where they could get employmceat; and finding none} 
for want of raw silk, most of them have betaken themselves 
to the cotton manufactories. There is no doubt that many 
more will come in consequence of the general excitement | 
which the culture of silk has produced in this country, and} 
also because it is well understood that the silk manufac 
tories are in a declining state in England, as well as in 
France, whereby many workmen are thrown out of em- 
ploy. This was asserted to me, as to the former country, 
by the English manufacturers who arrived here in the 
course ofthe last season. 

As to France, I need only refer you, sir, to the me- 
morial from the merchants of Lyons to their Government, 
which I had the honor of communicating to the committee 
during the last session of Congress, where the fact is clear- 
ly and distinctly stated; and you will recollect that this 
decline is chiefly attributed to a great deal of silk badly 
recled being brought to the market. Another very re- 
markable fact will corroborate this assertion. © am in-! 
formed by my French correspondents, that, as soon as the} 
report of the committee of the 12th March last, with| 
my letter to you, reached Nismes, (a considerable silk 
manufacturing town in the South of France, in which} 
there are several extensive filatures,) the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city called a meeting of the merchants| 
of the department of Gard, in which it ts situated, to con- 
sider the expediency of petitioning the French Govern- 
ment to adopt for France the plan which that letter sug-| 
gests, to wit, the establishment of a school for the instruc-| 
tion of young men, to enable them to become directors of| 
filatures. ‘The meeting was appointed for the first of Au- 
gust last. ‘The revolution which took place at Paris at the 
latter end of July, and which was attended, at Nismes, 
with considerable disturbance and bloodshed, by compel- 
ling the peaceable inhabitants to fly the city, prevented 
that assembly from taking place; but I am informed that it 
is not lost sight of, and that the plan will be resumed as soon 
as possible. In the mean time, my letters also inform me 
that an eminent lawyer has been employed to draught the 
intended petition, and the cities of Lyons and Avignon 
have been invited to join in the measure. 

Such is the importance that is attached in France to the 
artof reeling silk; and I ought to mention here, that, not-| 
withstanding the great influx into this country of silk ma-| 
nufacturers, of every description, not one reeler has ap-| 
peared, either male or female; and this comes in support 
of what I have stated in my former letter respecting the 
difficulty of obtaining such. 

Eighteen months have elapsed since M. D’Homergue 
rived in this country, at the instance of a society who well 
understood the-importance of the art of reeling. Almost 
immediately on his arrival, he published his essays, in 
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which he threw all possible light upon the subject: those 
essays have circulated in America and Europe. The Le- 
gislature of the Union have thought them worthy of their 
particular attention; and yet no reeler, except M. D’Ho- 
mergue, has appeared in the United States, while silk ma- 
nufacturers, of other descriptions, have come here in num- 
bers from various parts of Europe. 

Thus, sir, with the exception of reeling, the United 
States have all the arts at hand that are necessary for car- 
rying on silk manufactures, for which they only want the 
raw material properly prepared. I should add that the 
men who profess those various arts are all in search of 
labor, and that there is danger of their taking to manu- 
facturing foreign silks, to the great detriment of that of 
our country. The republic of Mexico offers a strik- 
ing example of what may happen here. In that country, 
they manufacture a very great quantity of sewing silk, 
besides shawls, and some other articles. They have im- 
ported foreign manufacturers, who taught them their arts; 
but they neglected the planting of mulberry trees, and 
raising silk worms, although their soil and climate are ad- 
mirably calculated for these purposes. The silk they ma- 
nufacture is imported from abroad, chiefly from China, 
and a great deal of it passes through this country on its 
way tothem. This sufficiently explains the large import- 
ations of raw silk which annually take place in the United 
It appears from the treasury reports, that, in the 
year which ended on the 30th September, 1828, raw silk 
was imported into this country to the amount of $608,709, 
which amount, converted into silk stuffs, would produce 
several millions, but would, at the same time, destroy the 
hopes of our agriculturists. By manufacturing foreign 
silks, the Mexicans encourage their manufactures and 
commerce at the expense of agriculture. I am told, 
however, that they are beginning to plant mulberry trees 
in the neighborhood of Acapulco, on the Pacific; but it is 
probable they will not succeed for want of good reelers, 
and because bad habits, when once fixed, are with diffi- 
culty laid aside. I think there is danger of the same thing 
taking place in this country. Some coarse articles have 
already been made in New York, out of foreign silks, and 
offered for sale there and in this city. 

The English, it is true, have enriched themselves by 
the manufacture of silk, although their country does not 
produce the raw material, which they are obliged to im- 
port from abroad; but there is no doubt that they would be 
much richer if they raised itat home. Of this they are 
very sensible, and it is evident from the efforts they made 
to introduce the culture of silk into the United States 
while British colonies. They raise a great deal of it in 
their possessions in Bengal, which is said to be the finest 
in the world, but it comes to Europe badly reeled and 
otherwise ill prepared, and therefore is considered inferior 
to all others. (See the Manual published under the au- 
thority of the House of Representatives, in 1828, p. 172.) 
In addition to this, and in support of the importance of good 
reeling, I beg leave to insert here the statement of an Eng- 
lish silk broker, communicated in a letter from the respect- 
able house of Rathbone, Brothers, & Co. of Liverpool, to 
a gentleman of South Carolina, who published it in the 
Sumpter Gazette of the first of May last: ‘*Although,” says 
the writer, *‘ our importations from the East Indies are 
great, and this trade of vital importance to our successful 
competition with the continent, itis to be regretted that 
neither the East India Company nor the private merchants 
have hitherto employed any competent persons to super- 
intend the reeling of the silk; if that was done, I have not 
the slightest doubt but that silks of the Eastern produc- 
tion would render us altogether independent of France or 
Italy; for it is an established fact that silk of the best 
quality can be produced in the East Indies at a lower rate 
than in Europe. 

It is also an established fact that America produces silk 
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of the best nie ; and expe riments have dies n that M. 
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D’Homergue possesses the necessary qualifications for di-| men. 


recting a filature, and for giving instruction in the art of 


summer, some small samples of Philadelphia raw silk, reeled 
by M. D’Homergue, were sent to Lyons and Nismes, in 
both of which places it was much admired. At Lyons, the 
Chamber of Commerce caused the samples to be submit. 
ted to the proper tests by a sworn assayer, who pronounce 
ed it well reeled; and in the account of these proceedings, 
which was inserted in a Lyons newspaper called the Pre- 
curseur, it was said to be worth there twenty-six franes 
(five dollars) a pound. At Nismes it was estimated at | 
thirty francs. I have no doubt that it will produce at} 
least those prices in our seaports, to which it is under-} 
stood that orders will be sent from France as soon as 
it is known that it may be obtained in sufficient quan-} 
tities. In England, the prices of silk follow pretty nearly; 
those of France. mm Mexico, our raw silks of the second | 
and third quality are most in demand, 
good prices. Itisa remarkable fact that they 
duties there on the importation of raw silk, 
manufacture and do not produce. 

are not likely soon to rival us, if we should adopt one ca-| 
pable of bringing our native resources into full actiy ity. 


which they | 
With this system, they | 


I have the honor to be, with the highest considerati 
reeling. Inaddition to the evidence which results from these |and respect, sir, your most obedient and very humbi 
experiments, I beg leave to state that, in the course of last servant, 
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PETER 8S. DUPONCEAU. 


Hon. AMBROSE SPENCER, 


Sir: 


Chairman o 


House of Representatives U. 8. 





ASSAYS OF FOREIGN COINS. 


Mint or tHe Unirep Starts, 
Philadelphia, January 31, 183i 


Conformably to general instructions from 

Treasury Department, assays have been made of th. 

lowing foreign coins, the result of which is now res} 
i fully submi tted. 


} 
i 


GOLD COINS 


From the assayer’s report, it appears that the £0 Id ec 


and will produce of Great Britain and Portugal cont ain 22 parts of fing 
lay heavy in 24 parts; those of France ‘ 
24 parts; and those of Spain 20 63-64 
| parts. 
The value, per pennyweight, of the gok 1 coins of Grea 
Britain and Portugal, deduced from the above ASSAY, is t 


21 19-32 parts of fine go! 


parts fine 


The only system, in my opinion, that will produce that | 54™m« as that of the gold coins of the United States, viz. { 


effect, is the introduction of a good method of reeling silk, 
and its equal dissemination through the United States. 
This done, every thing else will follow. The agricultu-| 
rist will raise cocoons, because he will find purchasers; and | 
the raw silk will be purchased by the foreign agents, or 

employed by the manufacturer at home. I have received 

several letters from North and South C: rolina, informing 
me that a great many cocoons are raise d there, but that, 

for want ofa market, the y are devoured by rats and insects. 

A lady writes to me that she has lost this year, in that way, 

near one hundred bushels. A general desire is expressed, 
from one end of the United States to the other 

rich production turned to a profitabl 
received numerous letters to tl 

State in the Union. The exci 
culture appears to me to be 





, to see this 
account. I have 

t t from almost every 
tement in favor of the silk | 











ren J rsare p 
paring to appl) themselves to it. 

It remains now with Congress to take such measures as 
they shall think most proper for the attainment of that ob 


ject. In making experiments and collecting Rote. inorder 
to throw some more light upon the I have 
my duty as a citizen, anxious for the welfare of his coun- 
try. The committee will please to recollect that I have 
not obtruded upon them my opinions or my advice; and 
that, in ack lressing them at the last session, I only yielded | 
to the most flattering invitation. At pl 
that 1 owe to them, as well as to my 
facts, the theory that I have 
have sanctioned by their approbation. 
I have only to add, that M. 
off r he mac 


tous assistance. 


sub} cx, aone 


sent, it is a duty] 
elf, to support, by 


advanced, and which they 





D’Homergue persists in the | 
f his services, and lin that of my gratui- | 

Should the bill pro 
brought again to the i ation of Congress, it| 
is to be observed that three years are no long 
and that M. 


post d D) the commit- 
tee be 
er required, 
D’Homergue will be ready to be rin the in- | 


struction of the sixty young men on the first of July next. | 
This will require an aiterat on in the terms of payment of 
the forty thousand doll: lie su rarest four « qi il half- 


yearly instalments, the 
passing ot the act. 

It is with pleasure that I mention that M. 
having inspected several of our 


cs tt be immediately «fter the 


D’Homergue, 


manufacturing establish- 






ments, has been astonished at the profi cy that 

country has made in mechanics and the mechanical arts, 
which will, ima great degree, supersede the necessity of 
import machinery from abroad when th ame eliect | 


rie 


rold 


ght. 
Ti hese results are 
our os vi 1oOus 


ocured. 


> GO 


p! 

~ 4 
of thos 
great 


|cents; that of the 
| th: at of the gold coins of Spain 847 
le eis 


to gold coins of Spain, which, in this instance, give a | 
lue slightly above the 


It may be 


gold coins of 


of Central America, issued in 


nts per 


rage value 


' 
yall 


than thos ec he retotore assay¢ da 
year 
15 dy 
iformably to 
responding 
the United Stat 


vernments, to the 

deviation from that 
ry ‘ . ; 
than Spanis 


Cc 4} 
ins OF tho 


} 1} > fi 
i fod Comms re 


pe nhy M 


1-4 cents; 
8-100 cents per pe: 


gokl coins of France is 87 


very 


assays of the 


nearly conformable to thos 
above coins, except in 1 
5 


average of those usually obta 


confidently inferred that no reduction ii 
ss has be eh ma le 
In addition to the 


in either of the coins mention 
above; assays have 
Mexico and Colom 


been made of 
bia, issued in 1829, 
1827 : being 
The result indicates an adhe 





encw stat 
.* ‘< ’ a} 

eignt, winic h corresponas with 

hereof, ascertained by thie assays of 


SILVER COINS. 


1 
hat 


atter ¢ rt 


h milled dollars, no cea bee! 
1824. Tia acconun tinea of ‘on be stat 
vts. 12 grains of fine silver in 12 ounces, 
previous reports. The value per ouns 
thereto is 116 1-10 cents. Standard silv 
es contains 10 oz. 14 dwts. 45-13 gra 


fine silver in 12 ounces, the value corresponding to w 


Specimens of the 
the Central 
f and 1828, have al 





The 


three won 
Sp ani sh stan ydat d 


lis 115 38-100 cents per ounce. 


- Mexican and Peruvian di llar of 1 
American of 1829, and that of La P! 
o been submitted to exan 
mentioned are found to be of 
; they even incling toa fineness 


supel ‘ior to the ordinary Spanish dollar, but not + 
indicate any auth orized appreciation in this respect. 
ing of ent emission, their weight exceeds that of 
ollar of Spain now in circulation. The intrinsic val 
the se coins may be stated at 116 1-10 cents per ounce 


tale, they may be estimated to average 


The 


1826, were found equal in fineness to the Mexican, th 


: 

In Weight. 

worth more 
Ihe late 


spt 


this |of less value by tale, by 


| 
100 cents 441 


cimens of the dollar of La Plata, examu 


eason of their inferiority the 
On an average, they were not found t 
than 100 ce 
t dates then examined were of 


nts each. 


the Committee on Agriculture of i) 


eported on, | 


ete 


1813 and 181 











° : nes ° ces j . } 
The specimens of this coin issued in 1827 and 1828, now | 


assayed, present results materially different from the 
above, and indicate a very sensible deterioration in the 
stan lard thereof. ‘These ee vary from 10 oz. 1 
12 erains fine silver, to 10 oz. 7 dwts. 6 grains in 12 
ounces. The former is equivalent to 1084 cents per ounce, 
and the latter to 111 6-10 cents per ounce. The value of 
the former, according to their ordinary weight, will be, 
by tale, about 93 6-10 cents, and that of the latter 964 
cents. Nothing can be usefully affirmed of the average 
value of coins hable to variations of this extent. 

Late deposites of large amounts in Spanish dollars, ex- 
hibit a result not observed at the mint before the latter 
part of the last year. The y have heretofore been stated |¢ 
As producing on an average 100 cents 3 mills, conformably 
to the ascertained value of dar ge quantities received from 
time to time for coinage. Recent deposites have produc ed 
less than one mill above aa nominal value. This is to 
be attributed to the aie average weight of those 
coins, arising in part from th ssation of new issues, and 
probably still more to the facet, et a large p roportion of 
the Spanish anne now remaining in the United States 
may be the res ee of parcels from which the most perfect 


have been selected for the purposes of commerce and the 
arts 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


SAMUEL MOORE. 





dwt 








Hon. S. D Inouam, 
Necre lary of the Treasury. 





WORKERS LN IRON. 


Puicaperenta, January 14, 183 
i have the honor to transmit the accompanying memo- 
rial, and, on behalf of the petitioners, to request you will 
present the same to the 
which you preside. 
Che memorial is signed by three hundred and fifty-eight 
practical workers in iron, and will be found, by the mem- 
rs of the House from our districts, and others acquaint- 
ef with the names, to contain the signatures of not only 
: principal, but all the intelligent master-workmen and 
journeymen in the smithing business, of the city and coun- 


ty of Philadel Iphia. 


House of Representatives, over 


Several of the memorialists have been informed by iron 
ges and furnaces, that these 
gentlemen themselves are at length becoming satisfied 
that some modification of the present ruinous tariff on 
iron is necessary; experience having sorely taught them 
that the « xisting exe bit int duties on the importation of 
the raw material, so far from increasing, actually dimi- 
nishes the demand for Anion iron 
With the highest respect and consideration, I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 


masters, and owners of for: 


JOHN SARCHET. 
lo the Hon. ANpREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington. | 


MEMORIAL. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States, in Congress assembled. 


rhe memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, mechanics, employed in various 
branches of the manufacture of iron, namely, as steam 
engine makers, anchor and chain smiths, shipsmiths, 
machinists, founders, hardware manufacturers, edge- 
tool makers, locksmiths, coach and wagon smiths, far- | 
riers, whitesmiths, and blacksmiths, respectfully repre- 
sents: 





That, at the last session of the present Congress, a 


number of your memorialists presented a petition to both 
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Houses, which, in the Sena ite, Was re nevi to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, and, in the House of Represent- 
atives, to the Committee of the Whole House; that, in 
the Senate, the Committee on Manufactures made a re- 
port thereon, printed by order of that body, which con- 
tains statements, supposed to have been made by your 
memori ‘al sts in the petition in question, and conc lusions 
deduced therefrom, not conceived to be correct by your 
memorialists; they therefore feel satisfied that the facts 
referred to by the committee of the Senate have not been 
fully comprehended, and that the committee has thus 
been led into material errors, which, when clearly and 
distinctly pointed out, your memorialists believe, w ill be- 
come evident to both Houses. Your memorialists accord- 
dingly respectfully ask permission once more to Sean. 
to Congress, in greater detail, and with all the perspi- 
cuity they can give them, the practical facts on Fwtiel 
they found their claim for legislative relief, accompanied 
by such remarks on the report of the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures in the Senate as are absolutely necessary to 
preve nt the former statements of your memorialists from 
being misunderstood. 
First. The report of the Committee on Manufactures 
2 the Senate, after quoting some of the statements of 
ur Memor ialists, remarks: ‘* That, as this petition is 
bm ited for the use of the Senate, and placed among our 
documents for future reference, if necessary, it is proper 
that explanations should be given, to prevent erroneous 
impressions, which it is calculated to make.” Your me- 
morialists believe the erroneous impressions here alluded 


to, to be the prices given by them, in their petition, of 





‘the cost of iron; but the committee, and not your memo- 


rialists, on this point, have fallen into error, by assuming, 
as the committee have done, the returns made to the 
Treasury Department as the basis of their calculations, 
when, as is we ll known, no distinction whatever is made 
in the ‘Treasury returns between the prices of refined and 
common iron; whereas, in their petition, your memorial- 
ists expressly declared, that, on refined iron, manufactur- 
ed by rolling, which then actually cost ten pounds ster- 
ling per ton, or, at the par value ‘of exchange, forty-four 
dollars and forty-four cents, and has since fallen to nine 
pounds sterling per ton, the duty was eighty per cent.; 
and that, on common iron, which then cost six pounds 
sterling, oi twenty-six dollars and sixty-six cents per ton, 
the duty was one hundred and forty per cent. ; and, So far 
from the reby conveying ** erroneous impressions,” your 
memorialists have since ascertained that common English 
iron, at cargo price, was then selling at five pounds ; five 
shillings sterling, or twenty-three dollars and thirty-three 
cents per ton, thus making the duty actually one hundred 
and fifty-nine per cent., or nineteen per cent. more than 
your memorialists alleged in their petition. Smaller sizes 
of iron, such as half inch, either square or round, and un- 
lder, are subject to a duty of seventy-eight dollars and 
| forty cents per ton, the price of half inch being six pounds 
ifiv e shillit igs sterling, or twenty-seven dollars and seventy- 
|seven cents on that size, equivalent to two hundred and 
eighty-two and three-quarters per cent., which, never- 
| theless, continues to be imported! On the smaller sizes 
of iron, in consequence ef a difference in cost, although 
|subject to the same specific duty, the duty actually paid 
lis somewhat less per cent. than that on half inch iron. 

As the committee of the Senate, in their report, have 
pronounced common English iron to be ‘*‘b: ad, *” your me- 
morialists will be excused for here inserting a set of ex- 
periments on the strength of the various m: leat »le metals, 
| giv en inthe works of different French and English scien- 

tific writers on mechanics, incontestibly estal blishing the 
relative cohesive properties of these metals, and fully ve- 
rified by the practical experience of several of your me- 
morialists. ‘These experiments are on the suspension of 
metallic bars, one-quarter of an inch square and six inches 
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long, and show their respective cohesive strength, ex-|expense;” and refer to the rolling mills ** which hay, 
pressed in the number of pounds which each bar of me-| been in operation for several years in the county of M 


tal would hold, namely: 


Cast steel, - - - - - 8,391 pounds. 
Swedish iron, (proper to make steel of,) 4,504 * 
Other descriptions of iron - > ae 
Wrought copper, - . - e (STIG 
Cast copper, - . - - _ 1,192 “6 
Yellow brass, - - - - * 3,433 we 
Cast tin, - - - - - 296 “6 
Cast lead, - : - - : 114 ‘6 


By the foregoing table, it will be seen that, lead, the 
toughest of all the metals, possesses least strength of co- 
hesion; whilst, on the other hand, cast steel, the most 
brittle of the malleable metals, possesses in the highest 
degree strength of cohesion. Accordingly, in the appli- 
cation of the malleable metals to the various purposes of| 
business, their cohesive strength, as well as their souache | 
ness, have their respective values; and in the same me-| 
tal—that, for example, which your memorialists exclu-| 
sively work up, namely, iron—these opposite properties 
are found advantageous, and are respectively turned to 
the best practical account. Hence, from its superior} 
toughness, Spanish iron, by all competent judges, would! 
be preferred for rivets, harpoons, and other articles, in| 
which toughnessis principally required; and next in point} 
of excellence, for the same uses, the best American iron| 
would be selected. For implements of husbandry, crow-| 
bars, cut nails, and other articles requiring stiffness, and| 
resistance against friction, Swedish iron is the best adapt-| 
ed for these purposes. For sheet and rod iron, on ac-| 
count of its superior ductility, Russian iron is generally} 
preferred. English iron is preferred for various pur-| 
poses, on account of the decided superiority it possesses} 
in various qualities; in chains and anchors, froin its supe-| 
rior strength of cohesion, its great excellence in welding) 
or uniting, and surpassing every other known iron, both 
in this latter quality, and in its power of resisting rust or 
corrosion when exposed to the action of dampness or 
fresh or salt water, for more than a double period of time; 
in rails for railways, spikes, and bolts, on account of the 
superior manner in which it is prepared in all the various! 
forms required, as well as from its acknowledged supe- 
riority in durability; and for wheel-tires, for the same 
properties, as well as from the greater evenness with 
which it is always drawn. From the various qualities 
above enumerated, American, Swedish, and Russian iron, 
all manufactured by hammering, and English and some] 


n 
5 


American iron manufactured by rolling, of the common| 
sizes, are all sold in this market at nearly the same price, | 
to wit, at about five dollars per cwt.; Spanish iron being} 
not much used or known here. 

Secondly. Your memorialists did not mean to state, in} 
their former petition, that the quality of the iron made in| 
Great Britain, which sells at from sixty to sixty-two dollars} 








and twenty cents per ton, is dependent on the hammering} 
process, as inferred by the committee of the Senate. The} 
quality of this, as well as of every other description of| 
iron, arises from the purity or fineness it receives from| 
the furnace or forge, in the application of heat, and not| 
from the process by which it is drawn. The hammer is! 
used in England in preparing large and irregular pieces 
of iron, in which the rolling process cannot be resorted | 
to; and hence this difference of price. 

Thirdly... The report of the committee of the Senate 
alleges that your petitioners complained of the hardship | 
of purchasing small sizes of iron at the high price, arising! 
from the duty of three and a half cents per pound on it;| 
which, the committee remark, ‘‘if incurred to any con- 
siderable extent, must be altogether voluntary, as the iron 


may be imported in bars of a large size, and converted) duties on bar iron, and, when carried into execution, 2 


into those of a lesser size in this countrv at a very small 


ris, in the State of New Jersey,” and elsewhere; where, 
the committee assert, ‘* common bar iron may be conve: 
ed into bars and bolts, of the smaller size, at a small 
pense.” Now, your memorialists must be permitted ty 
say, in replying to this statement of the committee of th 
Senate, that the hardship they complained of, arising fron 
the duty in question, is not, on their part, ** voluntarily’ 
incurred, and for the reasons which they proceed to gi) 
First—Iron of the small sizes, paying three and a halt 
cents per pound duty, is still imported and purchased 
many of your memorialists, although these small s 
manufactured in this country, receive a bounty or ‘ p: 
tection” equivalent to the duty. This, your memoria 
ists clearly conceive, proves that the statement of the com 
mittee of the Senate is not borne out, and is certainly 
variance with all their experience upon a point in whi 
they cannot be mistaken; for, notwithstanding ** the n 
mills erected for rolling iron of these small sizes,” spok 
of by the committee as being done ‘at a small expense,’ 
your memorialists still find their advantage in purchasi: 
the imported article of the same description, subject 
the heavy duty in question, as well as the other charges 
importation. Secondly--Your memorialists will add, that 
some ofthem have actually paid the American manufact 
rers twenty-five dollars per ton for rolling iron of one inc! 
and under into five-eighths of an inch; and from the sam 
sizes into half aninch, thirty dollars perton; whilst the f 
mer sizes, of five-eighths of an inch, only cost the manuf 
turerof hardware in Great Britaintwenty-three dollars 
ty-three cents per ton, and the latter sizes, of halfan inc 
only twenty-seven dollars seventy-seven cents. Hen 

is, that, from our own present absurd duties on all siz 
of rolled iron above half an inch, the British manufactu: 
is enabled to import into the United States, in the form oi 
hardware, a ton of iron, at the rate of twenty-eight d 
lars cighty-three cents, including duty; and that, on 
sizes of rolled iron of half an inch, he is also enab] 
import into the United States, in the same form, a to: 
iron, at the rate of thirty-five dollars thirty-nine cents, 
cluding duty; the discriminating duties, in favor of t! 
British manufacturer, being, on all sizes of iron over hal 
an inch, thirty-one dollars fifty cents, and, on half in 
seventy dollars seventy-seven and a half cents: the dut 
on hardware manufactured of the smaller sizes of i 
being only one-eleventh of what they are on iron as ars 
material; and on hardware made of larger sizes about one- 
sixth: thus excluding such of your memorialists as a1 
gaged in the manufacture of hardware, from any t! 
like a fair competition with the same articles broug! 
the British importer into our own market! Some of | 
memorialists, besides, have been informed by owners 
the largest and best rolling mills ‘tin this country,” 

at the present prices, they are by no means desir¢ 


| convert common bar iron into bars and bo'ts of th 


est sizes, notwithstanding the declaration of the committ 
of the Senate, that your memorialists’ preference of 1 
imported iron of this description *‘ must be altogethe1 
luntary.” 

Fourthly. The Committee on Manufactures, in 
report to the Senate, refer to a part of the former pet 
of your memorialists, which stated that wheel-tire wi 
holes punched in it, sheet iron cut and punched for stov 


| pipes, boiler plates of a size and punch for steam en: 


boilers, and hoop iron punched, were imported at tl 
valorem duty thereon of twenty-five per cent., as ‘ 
cases of evasions of specific duties, and frauds upon 
revenue;” and style this part of your memorialists’ petit 
‘an exhibition of the mysteries of trade, which must 
new to the Senate;” ‘as an ingenious plan to evade th 


gross and palpable fraud upon the revenue.” And tl 
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committee further allege, that the importation of partially | the many articles which can be imported at and under the 
manufactured wheel-tire, with holes punched in it, is **a| present.cost of bar iron. By the letter from the Secreta- 
device of the importers to evade the duties upon bar iron,”|ry of the Treasury of the 5th of February, 1830, trans- 
which, they add, ‘* cannot impose upon the custom-house} mitting statements of the commerce and navigation of the 
officers, and, if it should, will no doubt be corrected as! United States, &c. &c. printed by order of the House of 
soon as made known to the Treasury Department.” In| Representatives, it will be found, at page 88 of that docu- 
reply to these allegations of the committee of the Senate, | ment, that, in the fiscal year 1828-’9, there were imported 
your memorialists do not feel themselves at liberty to in-| into the United States 65,896 pounds of hammers and 
dulge in the expression of feelings which an acute sense| sledges for blacksmiths, valued at $3,049, equivalent to 
of justice might warrant; and the unfeigned respect they| $4 66} per cwt., which is 33} cents below the cost of bar 
entertain for both Houses of Congress will prevent any iron in this market, exclusive of duty, and of which only 
animadversions, notwithstanding the imputations which the| 2,097 pounds were re-exported; so that 63,799 pounds of 
committee have thought proper to cast upon such of your) hammers and sledges have been imported, during the year 
memorialists as have been accustomed to import iron ma-} mentioned, for the use of the American manufacturers of 
nufactured in whole or in part, in conformity, as they be-| these very articles. Wheel-tire, which your memorialists 
lieve, with a just and strict interpretation of the revenue|in their former petition asserted could be imported, 
laws. Without any infraction, however, of their respect! since that time has actually been imported, in a finished 
for both Houses of Congress, they may be permitted, inan-| state, for about $44 17; whilst bar iron, suitable for this 
swer to these allegations of the Committee on Manufac-| purpose, is now selling at about 90 dollars per ton; more 
tures in the Senate, to observe, that the sections of the} than double the price of what it cost when imported in a 
various acts now in force, imposing the duties in question, | manufactured state from a foreign country! Frying and 
point out these distinctions, and not your memorialists; and| dripping pans, both in part and in whole manufactured, 
they believe have always been so understood and applied, as| are now, and ever have been, imported, duties and all other 
only to subject iron manufactured in whole and in part, not| charges included, at a less price than the cost of the sheet 
otherwise specified, to the duty of twenty-five per cent.|iron. Tea trays, of large sizes, made of doubled rolled 
ad valorem thereon. It will be seen that the act of May| sheet iron, with only one coat of paint or japan, can be 
19, 1828, limits the additional ten per cent. ad yalorem| imported, duties and other charges included, at $83 72 
duty to the articles made of iron therein enumerated, and| per ton; whilst the iron required for the same purposes is 
that all other manufactures of iron, not otherwise specifi-| selling at double the price, namely, at from $160 to $17 ) 
ed, remain subject to the duty of twenty-five per cent. ad | per ton. ‘Tea trays of the above descriptions, therefore, 
valorem imposed by the act of May 22,1824. Your me-|can, and no doubt will be imported into the United 
morialists moreover assert, without fear of contradiction, | States, to be converted into stove doors, blowers, coal 
that the interpretation uniformly given to these sections of| scuttles, &c., as well as an almost infinite number of other 
the acts in question at the custom-house, and, it is be-| articles of foreign manufacture, as a raw material, to be 
lieved, with the entire sanction of the Treasury Depart.| applied not only to the same, but various other purposes, 
ment, has been always to allow the importation of iron| unless the present exorbitant duties on bar, sheet, hoop, 
manufactured in whole and in part, when not among the| and rod iron be reduced to a uniform rate with the duty 
articles specified in the act of May 19, 1828, subject only| now imposed on the importation of hardware. Again— 
to the ad valorem duty of twenty-five per cent. imposed | wire, No. 18, is imported, which costs four pence sterling 


by the act of May 22, 1824; that this construction of these| per lb., cr £37 6s. 8d. sterling per ton at par, equivalent 
acts imposing the duty in question is entirely correct, must) to . - - ° $165 00 

be obvious to both Houses of Congress, if they will refer| The duty thereon, at ten cents per 

to an act passed during the last session, regulating the im-| pound, is - - - 224 00 

portation of railroad iron, which expressly confines the} Making the cost ofa ton of wire, No. 

application of its provisions to iron imported for railroads,|_ 18, duty included - - —-- $ 389 00 





thus clearly showing that Congress deemed it necessary to} Knitting ‘net dles, of the same material, are imported, 

enact a law for the express purpose of preventing iron so|_ which cost five pence sterling per pound, or per ton 

unported from being applied to any other purpose exce pt} equivalent to : - $194 00 

that of rails, which might have been done previous to the| The duty thereon, 25 per cent. ad 

enactment of the said law. It is, besides, well known to| valorem, is - - - 92 of 

all of our fellow-citizens engaged in, or practically ac-| Making the cost of a ton of knitting 

quainted with, the ironmengery trade, that, under the} } 

provisions of the act of May 22, 1824, imposing the ad| By the above statement, it is then manifest that a protec- 

valorem duty of twenty-five per cent. on manufactures of] tion is given to the manufacturers of knitting ncedles at 

iron not otherwise specified, and not subsequently enume-| Birmingham and Sheffield, by the duty in question, 

rated and repealed by any of the provisions of the act of| amounting to $142 63 per ton; and granted, too, by the 

May 19, 1828, it has been the constant and uninterrupted} provisions of an act of Congress of the United States, in 

practice, at this and other ports in the United States, to| conformity, as is alleged, with the known wishes and 

import iron, manufactured in whole or in part, under this| earnest solicitations of masters and owners of Amet 

ad valorem duty of tw enty-five per cent. 
Fifthly. The first sec 


needles, duty included, - ———-— §$ 246 37 





“an 
forgesand ft:rnaces, and, what is well worthy of note, be- 
ion of the act of May 19, 1828, | lieved by them calculated to protect American industry! 
provides that bar or bolt iron, when manufactured by roll-| And these observations are equally applicable to wire 
ing, and above half an inch diameter, shall, on its import- fenders, sieves, and every other description of manufac- 








tion, be subject to a duty of thirty-seven dollars per ton;;tures from iron. Again, hammered nails, that now pay 
and iron of the same description, but of smaller sizes, the exorbitant duty of five cents per pound, are, never- 
subject to a Guty of seventy-eight dollars forty cents per theless, almost exclusively imported, because the present 
ton. What led the framers of the law, in this section of duty on nail rods is so enormous as to preclude all possi- 
the act, to give such a decided monopoly to the manufac-! bility of competition between the domestic and foreign 
tures of hardware and ironmongery at Sheffield and Bir-| manufacturer, This last remark the following statement 





mingham, is what your petitioners are not able to state;} will establish: The cost of 120 pounds of nail rods, at Bir- 
but they know and feel that such is the effect of the pro-| mingham or Sheffield, is 1 an six shillings and three 

- . + . . . ae ; : f ‘ . ‘ 
made manifest from the following statements of a few of required to produce 100 pounds of nails; that is to say, 


Yision in question. This view, moreover, can be clearly} pence sterling, or, at par, $1 374; 120 pounds being 
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Workers 


the cost of the raw material of 100 pounds of nails, viz. 


120 pounds of nail rods in England, is - $1 373 

The cost of three bushels of slack, (coal,) at three 
pence per bushel, is - - . 16 

The present duty is five cents per pound, or 5 00 


Making the cost of the raw material of 100 pounds 
of nails, duty included, to the English manufac- 
turer, - - - - - 6 54 
On the other hand, the cost of the raw material of 
100 pounds of nails, viz. 120 pounds of nail rods, 


in the United States, is - ° - 6 60 
The cost of three bushels of coal, at 28 cents per 
bushel, is - - - - 84 


Add to this the loss arising from difference of fa- 
cility in working, from its inferior ductility, 
equivalent to one-tenth ofthe labor, say - 30 
Making the cost of raw material and difference of 
labor of 100 pounds of nails, to the American 
manufacturer, . - - - $7 74 
A difference, in point of cost, between English and Ame- 
rican raw materials, for the manufacture of 100 pounds of 
nails, equivalent to one dollar and twenty cents. This 
loss to the American nailer is caused by the American iron 
maker not practically understanding the business. The 
cost of the iron, as compared with the amount of labor, 
profit, coal, &c. is as seven to thirty-five, or about one- 
fifth. At this rate, the duty on nails ought to be one-fifth 
on the iron, and four-fifths on the nails, to place the nailer 
on the same footing with the iron master; but as we have 
averaged the cost of the iron at one-third, and the labor 
and coals at two-thirds, your memorialists will pursue the 
same calculation. Now, three and a half cents per pound 
being the duty rods are ‘subjected to, the duty on nails, at 
the same ratio, should be twelve cents and six mills per 
pound; which at once appears so extravagant, that no in- 
telligent man, in or out of Congress, could be found its 
advocate. But reduce the duty on rods, the raw material, 
to a fair proportion with the duty now imposed on nails, 
and you at once transfer the making of nails from the 
British to the American manufacturer; and the importa- 
tion of nail rods will certainly increase in the same pro- 
portion that the importation of nails will decrease; but 
your memorialists are further warranted in adding, that, 
from the increased consumption of American nails, the 
supply of foreign iron must necessarily be increased also. 
During the fisc al year 1828-9, we imported two hundred 








) 
and sixt y-six tons of rods made into nails; the first cost of} 


these two hur dred and sixty-six tons, in the form of rods, 
is known not to exce 
to the British manufacturer of the 266 tons, in nails, name- 
ly, 36,723 dollars, it will leave $28,336 18 cents. This 
last named sum, if the duties were equalized in the man- 
ner just pointed out, would give employment to as many, 
if not more American nailers, than it now does to the Bri- 
tish. It is known to your memorialists, from the same in- 
equality in the duties here alluded to, that horse shoes are 
actually becoming an article of importation, w one here- 
tofore have always been made by American smiths, and the 
cost of which, including duties and other duis s, will not 
exceed the present price of bar iron. Hoops for water 
and other descriptions of casks, can be imported, duties 


and charges included, at 57 dollars per ~ be ing $21 40} 


} 


less than the duty on the raw material of ch’ they are 





made. Hence ac oper, by impor wing his he oops ready 
riveted, and thus saving that part of his manual labor on}: 
the hoops, can save at Icast one-half the cost of the article, |§ 
when imported as **hoop iron,” or in its state as a raw 
materi i memorialists 


id Or square |: 
10 per ton, 


1 result 


} 
{ 





’ { 





—— , ~ } 
1 $7,388 88; now, if your memo- 
rialists deduct this latter sum from the whole amount paid | 





in Iron. 
in each particular case will be the same, as has just b 
demonstrated; making it, consequently, always che; 
to import the abeve descriptions of iron in a manufactur 
ed than in a raw state, and thus depriving American art 
sans of employment, to which they are so well entit! 
without injury to the consumers, to the same extent, « 
these descriptions of iron, and now not in any Manner 
nefiting the masters and owners of American forges 
furnaces. Your memorialists cannot perceive why thy 
portation of one article of hardware should be conside: 
an evasion of the specific duty on bar iron more than 
ther, as it is equally aj pplicable to every desc a what 
ever, whether subject to ad valorem or specific duty; a 
yet the committee of the Senate contend that ** the re 
many articles of hardware upon which there should b« 
increase of duty, particularly upon bedscrews, ment 
in the petition,” as in opposition to all the above reaso 
supported as it is by the clearest and best established f! 
Sixthly. The Committee on Manufactures in the Se: 
remark, that ** They are of opinion. w ith the petition 
that there should be just proportion between the dut 
upon bar iron and those upon hardware; but that this | 
portion can be more properly attained by increasing | 
duties upon h: ardware, than by reducing them upon ir 
as this, without injuring the manufacturer of iron, w« 
protect the manufacturer of hardware; but this, it sec 
the petitioners do not ask or wish.”” Had the comn 
been well acquainted with the practical effects of the 
ties on iron and hardware, in relation to their operation 
each other, and of course that no duty on hardware, shi 
of that on iron, could ‘ protect,” as it is called, the m 
facturer of hardware; and the duty on iron has alread) 
been shown to be from 159 to 282 per cent., or an aug 
mentation of from six to eleven times the present rate 
duties on hardware, which your memorialists would 11 


| only consider impractic: able, but altogether unjust, 


havi ing no other object in the relief they now pray for, 
to be enabled to bring their own industry into fair 
equal competition with the foreign manufacturer, wh 
the present exorbitant duties on the raw materials 
make use of wholly prevent, and which, they trust, m: 
from the statements already presented, clearly app 
Your memorialists will be excused for once more rec} 
ing, that, as long as the duty on the raw material is hig 
| tha in that on the manufactured article , so long will the f 
mn manufacturer keep possession of the market. M 
over, if the duty on hardware should be raised abov: 
| present rates, so far from benefiting any class of your 
morialists, it would only tend to substitute he mp, le: 
wood, and other c heap materials, for the iron which is now 
used. On the other hand, a fall in the prices of iron, 
sequent upon a reduction of duties, would materially 
tend its use and promote its further consumption; and tl 
| whilst at the same time the business of your memoriulists 
would necessarily be increased, the whole country, in 
capacity of consumers, would feel its benefits. And vi 
memorialists will here be permitted further to remark 
upon the authority of all experience, that a nation whic! 
jexee ls in the production of cheap iron, which can onl) 
brought about by the freest and most unlimited compet 
tion, must excel in all the useful arts. 

Seventhly. The committee of the Senate state, that 
**' They have received no information to convince th: 
that these articles, to wit, axes, adzes, drawing kniv 
cutting knives, si ickles, or reaping hooks, scythes, s 
hove ls, bridle bits, squares of iron or steel, steelvards, 

calebeams, socket chisels, vices, and wood screws, ar 
not sufficiently protected.” Your memorialists, in th 
former petition, did not, nor do they now, ask for any ad- 
a burden to be laid on the consumer of the abov 
ticles; but they conceive that the fact, as stated by th 
comm} sates, furnishes sati sfactory proof that the manufa 
turer of the domestic is not on as favorable a fvoting in 
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the American market, as the menafestaner of the same 
reign arti_le. The committee acknowledges a duty of| 
ninety-five per cent. on raw iron, which your amills 
ists believe they have already shown to be from one hun-} 
dred and fifty-nine to two hundred and eighty-two and| 
three-quarters per cent.; and at the same time the report 
of the committee states that they have received no evi- 
dence that the articles just enumerated are not sufficiently 
protected. Now, to your memorialists, nothing can be 
clearer than that three tons of iron in the form of hardware 
can be imported into the United States, as far as the du- 
ties are in question, at the same cost as one ton of iron in 
it its raw state, according to the very statements furnished by 

the committee thems¢« But, in point of fact, from six 

to ten tons can be imported in the state of hardw are, for 

one ton in its raw In duty. of seven- | 


fo- 


ves. 


state. averaging the 




















ty-ecight dollars and fort yv cents per ton, with that of thir-|in this country; — it may be added, furnishes, if it were 
ty-s ven dollars per ton, supposing the duty on hardware | equired, additional proof of the : ibsurdity of th present 
o be thirty-five per c a it evidently appears that ie leteebitant duties on the raw material. Of steel and iron 
view presented by yo mc morialists could not have been | Wire, there were imported during the year 1828-9, into the id 
entirely understood by rt ‘ committee of the Senate. | United States, 463,145 pounds, equivalent to 2 tons 1 
I Bighthly. The commit of the Senate remark, that} cwt 2 qrs. 2 lbs., on which article the same discrimi- 
‘ ‘*¢ There must evidently be a mistake in the stateme nt of| nating duty in favor of the British wire-workers has also 
the p oners, that there a annually imported sixty 11 cen carefully imposed, which will be seen by reference 
thousand tons of hammered bar iron. In reply, your me-| to the previous calculations in relation to kni iting needles. | 
morialists beg leave to observe, that the committee have Phe following is, therefore, a recapitulation of the quan- 
not clearly comprehended the views intended to be con-|tity of tron imported in the shape of hardware, with the 4 
‘ eved by this part of your memorialists’ petition. <— .| | duty thereon which it is now subject to, name ly: . 
memorialists have therefore now taken consider = | Hardware su bject to the duty of 25 per cent. 
sii in procuring documents and information from d c re eat ad valorem, in which the iron paid a pro- 
sources, Which enable them to present, as they hope, ra portional duty of $5 50 per ton, - - 38,9294 tons 
entirely satisfactory xhibition of th ume fact, or a least| Hardware paying 35 per cent. duty, the iron i 
s far as th ject will admit of clucidation. In the first pa) ng ion > perton, - - - - 6,2894 
pl ice, a qu V « ft m cont: 1 in any given av iantity | H urd ware paying specific rates ol duty, im , 
11 of lware, paying al valorem duty, cannot | me at] hich the iron pays $7 per ton, - - 2,579 
t] ur ( é . than by estumat ng it as hahe an ali-| Ti paying l per cent., in wishols the iron 
t! quot p { - first cost, which vour memorialist | s ple 5U per ton, - - - - 3,000 
ra mate at on But should it ure’ d tha “hit Wire cian from six to ten cents per pound 206 
I too t then is man it yo memo! a ;| Sheet , rod, hoop, and other d riptio of 
tl will have u 1 t ir ¢ , and co seq y| ron, paying hr and a half « ts perl 1,167% 
would be g ' 5. Pro hen on this bass, | Bar iron, rolled, paying a duty of $57 perton, 3,3324 
: he follow ilt , namely -~—-- 
I Imports of | bs \ | | Making total of t above criptions of 
‘em duty ity-i | . yf i sae . red by the | ss of s 7 
ve Imports of h y d f from | rolling, - i . iz ‘ . - 55,5144 
1 thirty to { ¢ tia \ i fo wii i the imported h tiron, 29,486 
. per cen als 149,201 | te 
Imports of vare payin S} if . ee an anes gate quantity of on impo! 
{ ccsiacelaal ed into the United States dur the year 
. he whole amount of hardware imported dt hed 28-9 amount to - : : . - 84,9984 
ring t fiscal year 1828-9, By . « 93.98 \ 46 | Obeweichremounttherehere nre-exported, 
hh V erial, 1, ¢ { l in the above | it in all rms, - - - - - - 5 
t ware, am ted to 93945 tons, paving tl ol valiiiew | --—_—— 
lis luty of 25 per cent. on the fi cost of the iron, wh ich | Showing the actual home consumption of fo- 
n t] was >} »>—p i, Sie i tt each ton of iron of this| reign iron to | - ° - 81,544 
) le iption has actu lly been ro ‘d into the Unit dj Now, if to this amount there al added 
art States at t ite of $5 50 per ton, or within a small frac | the quantity prod Linthe t ist b 
t 1 ti f. ik c ic abo $.9594 tons must hav which, according to the estin s of iron 
) paid, in di f "+ $214,167 25} masters examined def f 
The | | » specific d - t Lhe of R 5 tives ; 
tau 1 O, } ) PDAvV e, rv it- , b ut which | nt | 
t} r 1, ) ‘ A . 25 P nl, O72 t i . ho travell { 
the And 2,579 t gas cd 5 ed States fi he ex] 3] 
V of $7 pe ’ . " ¢ - 1S, \ fact, ti result of t] t 
| -—_-- careiulinquil , estin Sat - - } 
rhe whol nount of t luty paid 17 } —— 
;, al tons in hardware, - a ‘ . - $284,293 17) The annual cc mption of ) United 
t! é Had the above 47,798 tons been ported in its raw} St s will | - - - - -1i tton 
y state of bar, sheet, red, or hoop iron, the duty in that case OF th tons I n the Unt States, 
‘boy would have been $1,568,526, estimating the duty at only | 10,U00 tons ly ch tl a 1, and, with tl 31,544 
y t $57 per ton, leaving out of consideration tl duty of three t f ported iron, make tl ctual quantity passing 
‘ufa and i half c ts, nal th fir t ¢ t of | i sh et, al d rod thi us hd inds i t d ] sini 1 on the scaboard i 
iw mM iron, and in ith « umu the} est clut nel th 0 be 91,544 ton 14 29,00 s retained in the int i 
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At this rate, the discriminating duty 
British manufacturer was actually $1,284,- 
85, for the fiscal year 1828-9. We also imported, 
during the same period, about 3,000 tons of sheet iron, in 
the form of tin plates, upon which the iron contained in 
e, paid fifteen per cent. ad valo- 


in favor of the 
229 


4048 





rem, or $48,648 90. Now, had this iron been imported 
into the United States in the form of sheets, and had here 


iron in sheets would have 
235,200 00 
18,648 90 


»een tinned, the duty on the 
been $78 40 per ton, or 
Whilst in tin plates it only paid the sum of - 


er * is 
I - 





« § 
. 








Making a discriminating duty in favor of the 
British tinner, of - $186,551 10 
During the existence of such a discriminating duty, it 
will be utterly impossible to emb 2 of iron 


irk in the tinnins 
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there to be used. From 1 this st: atement, it appears that, 


of rolled iron, ten-elevenths were imported in the manu-! 


factured, and the remaining eleventh in the raw state; 
that the quantity of rolled iron, in all its various forms, 


compared with hammered iron, is nearly in the proportion | 


of two to one; that the American manufactured bar iron 
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which comes to the seaboard, compared with the import-] 


ed foreign iron in all shapes, is in the proportion of one to 
nine, or out of 90,000 tons only 10,000 tons; 
American iron, compared with foreign iron imported in 
the state of hardware, is in the proportion of one to six, or 
out of 60,000 tons only 10,000 tons; which last named 
quantity, according to the 


who were examined before a committee of the House of 


Representatives in 1828, 
iron brought from the interior to the seaboard of the 
United States. Your memorialists unhesitatingly and so- 
lemnly affirm that the protection which has been granted 
by the several acts of C ongress to this very inconsiderable 
quantity of American iron, forming, 
so small a portion o f the general supply, and the greatest 
proportion of which is owned by some of our richest cz api- 
talists, has not only been se -verely and oppressively bur- 
densome to your memorialists, s artisans and mechanic 8, 
the extent and prosperity of whose business are depende nt 
upon the abundant and c he ap supply of this impor tant raw 


included every description of 


and that the | 


statements of the iron masters 


as has been shown, | 


material, but also to all the consumers of iron, in its almost 


innumerable forms, throughout every part of the 
States. And your memorialists will add, that the proprie- 
tors of American iron ore banks, forges and furnaces, are, 
by the enactments in question, themselves made to feel 
the folly of such restrictions, it having already been de- 
monstated that the effect of these enactments is to cause 
iron to be imported in various manufactured forms, and 
thus lessen the demand for this invaluable metal in a raw 
state, whether American or otherwise. 

Eighthly. As the committee of the Senate have pointed 
out to your memorialists, and may be consideredas having 
recommended to them, to import iron in bars of a large 
size, to be here converted into the required small sizes by 
the American rolling mills, the impracticability of which 





United | 


Workers in fron. 





ofa ton of iron w aad be svepertionshl) less. In supy 
of the correctness of the above conclusions, your 


;| rialists will refer to the testimony in relation to ame. rriy 


before the Committee on Manufactures in the Hous 

Representatives, in January, 1828, by the Hon. Ric! 

Keese and the Hon. John Mitchell, both mé mbers of t 
House, and by Mr. Joseph Jackson, of Morris c 


New Jersey; the two former gentlemen having 
before the committee that the y had been engaged 
business of making bar or bloom iron, and the latter, 1 
he was then, and had been nearly all his life, engag 
the manufacture of iron; and all three of the gent! 
declared that they were well acquainted with th 
business. The statements about to be deduced are d 
from an average of the statements of all three of the a! 
named gentlemen, and can be verified by reference ti 
minutes of evidence taken before the Committee on M 
nufactures, and printed by order of the House of Rey 
sentatives, on the Slist January, 1828. Mr. Mitchel 
will be found, stated one hundred and seventy-five bu 
of coal as the computed average for making and dra 
a ton of bar iron from pigs; Mr. Keese said that five | 
dred bushels of coal is the usual quantity; and Mr. J: 
son, eight hundred bushels the average quantity to 1 
one ton of bar iron from the ore. By averaging 0 
veral statements, it will be seen that four hundred : 
venty-five bushels of coal, at the average cost of ~ aI 
half cents per bushel, will be saved in making one t 
iron from imported pigs. It will thence follow, that in 
items a saying of upw: ards of fifty dollars per ton will 
effected by importing iron in pigs, as will be clearly ex 
bited by the followi ing statement: 
Pig iron, if imported, cheaper than ore, (as 
stated by Mr. Keese, ) - . a 6S 


| Saving, in the quantity of coal required, in the 


has already been established, your memorialists feel autho- | 


rized, under these circumstances, to submit their own 


views on this point, which entirely differ from those of the | 


committee of the Senate. 
portation ‘of iron, as is now done, by 
this material in its crudest raw state, your n 
would pig iron entirely free, and 
present duties on hardware or 1 
about one-third of what 


enormous 
1emorialists 
not increase the 
nanufactured iron, only 
they now are on the metal in its 
crude state. On this basis your memorialists will exhibit 
the following results: Pig which, in Great Britain, 
generally sells at half the price of bar iron manufactured 
by rolling, may be estimated at three pounds sterling per 
ton, at par equivalent to $13 33. 


] 


admit 


iron, 


} tons of pig iron, the necessary quantity to make a ton 
of bar, - - - - - $16 66 
Exchange, six and a quarter per cent., the current 
rate, - - - - - - 1 04 
Freight, one shilling and six pence per ton, on one 
and a quarter tons, - ~ - - 3 47 
Commission, insurance, and other charg say, 1 00 
The actual cost of a ton and a quarter of imp rt- —— 
ed pig iron, - - - - «: QS 57 
175 busbe ls of charcoal, at four cents per bushel, 
in New Jersey and Delaware, 7 i 7 00 
Drawing, by the hammering process, i ‘ 9 00 
Allowance for water privilege, dam, &c. . 1 00 
Expense of overseeing, and contingencies, - 83 


The whole cost of a ton of iron manufactured by 
hammering, when the pigs are imported free of 
duty, - - . ‘ . 

But, when manufactured by puddling and rolling, the cost 





Instead of r¢ stricting the im-| Wash ore, measuring coal, small repairs about 


duties on} 


pig rs bei ing 


difference between blooming : and refining from 

the pig, four hundred and seventy-five bush- 

els, at five and a half cents per bushel, a: “Qe 
Difference in costof drawing, between the same 

two processes, : - : - : 
Carting, and water carriage to New York, - 
Storage, and other expenses, as it can be made 

in or so near the markets in which the sales 

can be effected, - . - - 


the forge, &c. é é : ‘s 


Amount of saving on the above six items, if the 
pig be imported, - - - - $5 
Now, if we subtract «e. amount from ie Mr. 
Keese assumed to be the worth of a ton of 
iron in the city of New York, to wit, ninety 
dollars, the remainder will show the price at 
which, by their statement, the same quantity 
of a better desc ription of iron could, by the 
refining process, be produced from pigs, and 
yield the same profit to the manufacturer, 
hich j is the difference between $52 26 and 
$9V, namely, - : - . 37 


The cost ofa ton of iron, according to Mr. Keese, 
in the city of New York, (see page 23, Rep.) SO 


It will be observed, that between this statement, t! 
elements of which have been drawn from the testimoi 
of Messrs. Keese, Mitchell, and Jackson, and that w! 
your memori: lists have given, there is a difference of tw 
dollars and twe nty-six cents, your memorialists’ estim 
of the whole cost of aton of iron made from import 
forty dollars. As the above gentlemen 
spoke of the iron business being a losing one, this difl 


$40 00) ence of two dollars and twe nty-six cents per ton in th 


favor would afford them a handsome profit, without 
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cluding other deductions that could be made from their) REPORT ON THE BLACKSMITHS’ PETITION. 
estimates. But they remarked before the committee, 
that their hands, team, work, coal, &c. were paid for by| ? : : eae 
them in farm produce and store goods, which, it is weil) Mr. Harse, from the teeta er —— 
known, are charged at much higher rates than the same} red ** the petition of upwai ds of t oe bundred mechan- 
: : : . ;, citizens > city : unty of Philadelphis, em- 
articles when obtained elsewhere, and which, moreover,| '¢% citizens of the ony and co ay ; ¢ ager 
is admitted by these gentlemen, in their evidence given, ployed in the various branches of — weap ae k 
before the committee, when they expressly declared that IFORs and, also, the petition of the ‘1 velphis oe s are i 
‘1 this way their “losses” were made up. The differ-| smiths of the city and county of } hi a elp ula, emp a 
ence, then, between the rates at which they dispose of} ™ manufacturing anchors and chain cables,”’ re portec : 
store goods and produce, and the current cash prices of} That they have examined the subject embraced in these 
the same articles, unquestionably is a profit, which must} petitions with all the eare and attention which its import- 
be carried to the credit of iron, and not to that of goods; ance demands. W hether the oppressive operation of the 
and produce, which can never be considered, in any cor-| present high duties upon iron be considered in reference 
rect statement, as being worth more than the common) to the industry of the petitioners, or the burdens imposed 
market price. It may be further said, that, even accord-| upon the great body of the people, the question is one 
ing to their own views of profit and loss, however erro- which is entitled to a candid and thorough investigation. 


7 oe : . ee am . . . pare “e 
neous and inadmissible, as their ** establishments” furnish| Of all the metals, iron contributes most to the we alth, the 


a good market, some portion at least of the remuneration comfort, and the improvement of society. It enters most 
should be considered as belonging to the ‘‘establishment.”’| largely into the censumption of all ranks and condi ' 
The results here deduced, in relation to the manufacture} men. It furnishes the mechanic with his tools, the farmer 
of pig iron into bar, may be applied equally to blooms, | with the impleme nts of his husban Iry, the merchant with 
scraps, loops, or other iron ina less manufactured state| the means of fitting out his ship, and the manufacturer 
than bar; and the effect of the free importation, not only} with the very instruments of his wealth and prosperity. 
of pigs, but of blooms, scraps, loops, &c., would be high- The forest falls before the axe; and itis to the plough and 
ly beneficial to American industry, as the same articles| the hoe, the spade and the harrow, the pickaxe and the 
ire now imported in the state of hardware. the crowbar, that the farmer is indebted for the means of 

Nintuly. When your memorialists compare the duties bringing his fields into cultivation, and covering the wil- 
on iron with those on teas, coffee, and salt, which, at the|derness with ‘a golden harvest.” In all the operations 
last session of the present Congress, it was deemed expe-| of husbandry, iron is the indispensable assistant of the 
dient to reduce, the former will be found to be much} husbandman; without whose aid, his whole life would 
more objectionable than the latter. Tron in the bar is| be wasted in a vain struggle to overcome the evils and 
susceptible of having added to its value double its own| hardships of his condition. He looks to it for traces and 
cost; whilst tea, coffee, and salt, are all imported in the chains for his oxen and his ploughs; for tire for his wheels; 
precise state they are ultimately consumed. for shoes and bits for his horses; for locks for his barns, 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to say, that,|and fastenings for his dwelling and enclosures; for the 
tatements in their former petition were not fully| reaping and the pruning hook, the scythe and the saw, 
comprehended by the committee of the Senate to whous! the hatchet and the hammer, the scales and the steelyards; 
they were referred, and that as they were, and are, anx-| in short, for almost all the instruments of his prosperity 

| and comfort. 
| 


In Senate, Fesrvany 28, 1831. 
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as the s 


ious to make themselves clearly understood, they must be 
excused for taking up so much time with details which Iron is also the very basis of manufactures. Without 
cannot be practically known but to themselves, and which, | its omnipotent aid, what would become of our grist mills 
they believe, fully warrant the relief for which they now] and our saw mills; our rice machines, our cotton gins, and 
earnestly pray, namely: : our sugar mills; our woollen and cotton factories, and 
even our steam engines? Our streams might run on for- 
boiler plates, and all other iron in loops, slabs, blooms,| ¢ver, and water be evaporated into air; but the wheel 
or any other state less manufactured than bar iron, be| Would stand still, and not a shuttle or a spindle move in 
ibolished or repealed, and the importation of the same be| Obedience to the will of man. The carpenter and the 
\dmitted free of duty. jomer, the millwright and the wheelwright, the smith, the 
Secondly. That all bar iron, manufactured by hammer-| currier, and the tanner, the paper maker, and the book 
ing, be admitted subject to the duty of April 27, 1816, on} binder, nay, all who are engaged in the mechanic arts, 
its importation, to wit, at the rate of 45 cents per ewt. require iron and steel (tothem more precious than gold) for 
Thirdly. That all descriptions of iron manufactured by| the very tools and implements of their trade. And look at 
rolling, including bar, bolt, rod, sheet, and hoop, of every| the condition of the shipwright, the merchant, and the na- 
size and quality, be admitted, subject toa duty not ex-|Vigator. Without the spikes and the nails, the chains and 
ceeding that now imposed on the importation of hardware, |the bolts, supplied by iron, how could your vessels, 
namely, twenty-five per cent. ‘* either of commerce or of war,” be prepared to encoun- 
Fourthly. ‘That wire of iron or steel, of all sizes and|ter and overcome the perils of the mighty deep? With- 
numbers, be admitted, subject to the same duty as the | out an anchor, what ship could ride securely at her moor- 
manufactures of wire are now on their importation sub-|ings? How could your steamboats, with their vast and 
ject to, namely, twenty-five per cent. complicated machinery, be enabled to stem the currents 
Fifthly. ‘That the duty now imposed on railroad iron, | of your mighty rivers, bringing together, in harmonious 
when punched in the United States, be remitted, or a| intercourse, the distant parts of our extended country, anJ 
drawback of the existing duty be allowed thereon on all! carrying back the streams of knowledge and improve ment 
sums exceeding fifty dollars. into the remotest corners of the Union? To civilize man, 
And, lastly, that the existing duties on steel be abolish-|in every situation, iron is an article of indispensable ne- 
ed, and the importation of the same admitted free of duty. | cessity. To borrow the words of one of the ablest politi- 
All, then, that your memorialists ask, is, that the exist-|cal economists of the present day—‘* Look where you 
ing laws shall be so modified, that the iron which is now| will, in whatever direction you turn your eyes, iron meets 
imported in a state of hardware can be imported in al you as the most conyenient and most n cessary of all sub- 
cruder state, and thereby give equal advantages to your] stances that are not used for food, and without which even 
memorialists with those now enjoyed by the British in the | food itself could not be supplied; and it is found, from 
American market. universal experience, that everv nation exhibits skill, com- 
Vor. VIL-—-O 


First. That all the existing duties on pig iron, scraps, 
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fort, and power, in proportion as the raw material is pro- 
duced more abundantly , more cheaply, and more perfectly. 
That nation which is practically acquainted with the ma- 
nufacture, properties, and uses of iron, more than any 
other, is the mosécivilized, the wisest, the most powerful, 
and enjoys more of the comforts of human existence than 
any other, other advantages being equal.” Indeed, when 
we consider all the diversified and important uses to which 
iron is applied in the various pursuits of life; its almost 
miraculous influence in enlarging the bounds of science, 
extending the powers and promoting the happiness of the 
human race, endowing man with an almost supreme do- 
minion over the elements, and enabling him to compel 
them to minister to his wants and his comforts, we are almost 
tempted to believe that it is the mighty instrument, put 
into our hands by a wise and merciful Providence, to con- 
vert the primeval curse into the greatest of blessings. 
With this brief view of the importance of the subject, 
the committee will proceed to the consideration of the case 
of the petitioners. It appears that, in March, 1828, while 
the tariff of that year was before Congress, the black- 


smiths of Philadelphia presented their petition, setting | 


forth the oppressive and unequal operation of the then ex- 


isting duties upon iron, and pointing out the injurious ef- | 


fects that would necessarily result from the proposed in- 
crease of those duties. They even then complained ‘that 
they found themselves completely shut out of our own 
market by laws which they were told were made for their 
protection;” that they were ‘precluded from participat- 
ing in the supply of the West Indian and South American 
markets, which they could supply in many articles, if they 
could obtain iron at a reasonable price;” that ‘* their busi- 
ness was more depressed than most, if not all others;” and, 
tracing these evils to the abandonment of the principle 
**that the duty on the raw material should never exceed 
that on the manufactured article,” they earnestly prayed 
‘¢that the duty on all descriptions of iron manufactured 
by rolling should be twenty-five per centum ad valorem, 
the same as the duty on hardware.” Regardless, how- 
ever, of these remonstrances, the tariff of 1828 became a 
Jaw; and it is certainly worthy of remark, that, while the 


protection of American industry was the known and avow- 


ed object of that law, not a single provision was introduced 
in favor of the blacksmiths, justly claiming to be consider- 
ed ** as the most useful mechanics in the world;” but, on 
the contrary, new and still more onerous burdens were 
imposed upon them, by adding seven dollars a ton to the 
already exorbitant duty upon bar iron, while the duty on 
hardware was suffered to remain at twenty-five per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 
ing, by the further experience of two years, realized more 


fully the grievous operation of this system upon their em-| 


ployments, came again to Congress with another humble 
petition, setting forth the cruel operation of these laws 
upon their industry; complaining that they had been treat- 
ed with the most cruel injustice, and as ‘‘if they were 
not members of the same political family;’’ pointing out 
the manifest inequality ‘‘ of a specific duty amounting to 
from one hundred and forty to two hundred and fifty per 
cent. on that kind of iron out of which hardware is made, 
while an ad valorem duty of only twenty-five per cent. was 
imposed upon the manufactured article--thus operating 
against them as a double lever, from the duty on hardware 
rising and falling with the price of iron, while that on iron 
was specific and stationary; and concluding with an ear- 
nest prayer ‘* that they might be put on the same footing, 
in our own markets, with the foreign manufacturer, by a 
reduction of the duty on the raw material to an equality 
with that upon the hardware.” This petition met the 
same fate as that which had preceded it. The case of the 
petitioners was indeed examined by the Committee on 
Manufactures; and, in a report made to the Senate, it was 
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In the year 1830, the petitioners, hav- | 


$e ee 


not denied that the petitioners had just cause for complaint. 
It was admitted that they were entitled to be put, in our 
own markets, on the same footing as the foreign manufac. 
turer, and that this could only be done by establishing ‘ 
just proportion between the duties upon bar iron and 
those upon hardware,” yet, because a reduction of th 

duty on the raw material was the remedy suggested }, 
the petitioners, no attempt was made to afford them relic; 
Under ali these discouragements, the committee cannot 
but admire the manly spirit which has induced the pet 

tioners once more to come before Congress, with a com 
plete vindication of themselves from all the imputations 
| which have been attempted to be thrown upon them, with 
la clear and satisfactory statement of their grievances, «: 

|a full and conclusive refutation of all the arguments which 
jhave heretofore been urged against their claims. Regard 
ling this petition as one of the ablest and most valuable ( 

|cuments which has of late been issued from the Ameri 

| press, the committee would specially invite the attenti 

lof the Senate to it, as a complete and satisfactory expos 
ltion of the whole merits of the question. 


j 


Indulging in ) 
|speculations, building up no new theories, the petition 
|have, as practical men, brought the maxims of sound cx 
|mon sense and the lessons of experience to the clucidati 
|of the case before them, and have deduced conclusi 
jwhich, in the opinion of the committee, are absolutely 
lirresistible. 

It appears from the petition, (which is fully support 
|by the statement of John Sarchet, one of the petition: 
|}that English common iron, the material used almost ex 
clusively in the manufacture of hardware, was selling 
| England, at the latest advices, at £5 5s. sterling, equal | 
\$23 33 per ton, the duty on which, at $37 per ton, 
|equal to 159 per cent.; that the price of smaller sizes of 
ithe same iron (such as half inch and under) was £ 
|sterling, equal to $27 75 per ton, the duty on which, 
$78 40 per ton, amounts to 282? per cent. It is of 1 
\latter description of iron that hardware is chiefly ma 
|factured; and the petitioners declare themselves una 
ito conceive what could have ‘led the framers of 
\law, by this discrimination, to give such a decided n 
poly to the manufacturers of hardware and ironmongery 
Sheffieldand Birmingham.” An answer tothe question 1 
| probably be found in the suggestion contained in the rej 
lof the Committee on Manufactures, that ** there are rol 
mills which have been in operation for several years in 
| county of Morris, in the State of New Jersey, and el 
|where, where common bar iron may be converted 
bars and bolts of the smaller size, at a small expense.” | 
is stated by the blacksmiths, however, that some of t! 
have actually paid to the American manufacturers 25 
lars a ton for rolling iron of one inch and under into fi 
eighths of «n inch, and from the same sizes into half an i: 
30 dollars a ton; while the whole cost of the forme: 
the manufacturer of hardware in Great Britain is « 
$23 33 per ton, and of the latter $27 77, whereby 

sritish manufacturer is enabled to import the same | 
he United States, in the form of hardware, (duty inc! 
-d,) at from $28 85 to $55 39 per ton, ‘the discrin 
jting duty in favor of the British manufacturers bei 
all sizes of iron over half an inch, $31 50, and on hal! 
\$70 774,” the duties on hardware manufactured of 
smaller sizes of iron being only one-eleventh of what the; 
are on iron asa raw material, and on hardware mace 
larger sizes about one-sixth. In illustration of the pra 
ical effect of these unequal duties, several cascs are st: 
lby the petitioners, and specimens of the various desc! 
tions of hardware, as well as of the material of which they 
|were severally made, have been exhibited to the commit 
tee. From these statements it appears that, under the es 
listing rate of duties, a ton of hammers and sledges can 
imported, (nay, it appears from the last Treasury report 
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that they have actually been imported,) ‘‘for the use of 
the American manufacturer of those very articles,” at a 
less cost than the bar iron of which they are made. Wheel 
tire has actually been imported in a finished state for about 
$47 17, while bar iron, suitable for this purpose, is selling 
at about 90 dollars a ton, more than double the price of 
what it costs when imported in a manufactured state. 
Frying and dripping pans, both in part and in whole ma- 
nufactured, are now, and ever have been, imported, duties 
and all other charges included, at a less price than the 
cost of sheet iron. Tea trays, of large sizes, made of dou- 
ble rolled sheet iron, with one coat of paint or japan, can 
be imported, duties and all other charges included, at $83 72 
a ton, while the iron required for the same purposes is 
selling at double the price, say 160 to 170 dollars a ton. 
Wire, No. 18, is imported, which cost (duty included at 
10 cents a pound) 389 dollars a ton, while a ton of knit- 
ting needles, of the same material, costs (duty included) 
only $246 37, being $143 63 a ton less than the cost in the 
United States of the material of which they are made, 
whereby a protection to that amount is given to the fo- 
reign manufacturer of knitting needles. Hammered nails, 
which now pay the exorbitant duty of five cents per pound, 
are, neverthcless, almost exclusively imported, on ac- 
count of the enormous duty on nail rods, whereby a dif- 
ference in point of cost is created between the English 
and American raw material for the manufacture of nails, of 
$1 20 in every 100 pounds. Hoops, for water and other 
descriptions of casks, can be imported, duties and charges 
included, at $57 a ton, being $21 40 less than the duty on 
the raw material of which they are made. : 

In the petition of the journeymen blacksmiths, it is fur- 
ther stated, ‘‘that, previous to the additional duty on bar 
iron by the act of 1828, and the fall on iron in Great 
Britain, about the same time, they were enabled to sup- 
port their families decently and comfortably, with a pros- 
pect of giving some education to their children; but the 
causes above mentioned have nearly driven the produce of 
their own industry out of the market.” The means by which 
this result has been produced are clearly set forth and ex- 
plained in their petition, and fully illustrated by Mr. 
Sarchet in his statement, (to both of which the committee 
beg leave to refer,) from which it manifestly appears 
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j|have regarded the mechanics no more than if they were 
nonentities.” It would, indeed, seem as if the tariff had 
been framed by a combination of interests, from whose 
counsels the hard working, honest, and industrious me- 
chanics had been entirely excluded. 1t would almost ap- 
pear that the joint stock companies, the large capitalists, 
the owners of woollen and cotton factories, (‘* those lords 
of the spindle and the loom,”’) and the wealthy iron masters, 
(all ably represented in the national councils, ) have been 
looking only to their own interests, while the mechanic 
and the laboring man have been overlooked and disre- 
garded. It has, no doubt, often happened, that honest 
and hard working men (unskilled in ‘ the mysterious 
trade” of enriching themselves at the expense of others) 
have found themselves pressed down by this system of 
indirect taxation, though unable to discover the secret 
springs of that grand machine (miscalled the American 
system) by which all their efforts are paralyzed—a system 
artfully contrived ‘*to make the rich richer,” while it 
humbles in the very dust the best hopes of those whose 
‘*hard hands and honest hearts” entitle them to the 
grateful consideration of their country. 

' Mr. Sarchet tells us that he has been engaged for thirty- 
lfive years in the blacksmith’s business; that he has travel- 
led extensively, and seen much of the world; but ‘* that 
he has never seen any blacksmiths so poor, or carrying on 
ja less prosperous business, than those in the United States 
at this time; which is owing, as he believes, to the high 
| duty which they are compelled to pay on iron.” 

The committee forbear from making any further re- 
marks on the manifest inequality and injustice of the 
existing duties, and they do this the more readily, since, 
whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to the pre- 
cise extent of the evil complained of, there is and can be 
none as to its existence, or as to the just claims of the pe- 
titioners to redress. The petitioners have insisted that it 
is absolutely necessary that a ‘* due proportion” should be 
observed between the duties on the raw material and the 
manufactured article; and as the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, in their report made last year to the Senate, have 
recognised the correctness of this principle, it only re- 
mains to be considered by what means this due proportion 

'can be obtained. The petitioners insist that this can only 




















































































































































































































that a ton of chain cables can now be imported into this|be accomplished by a reduction of the existing duty on 
country at a less cost than the rods out of which they are|the raw material, while the Committee on Manufactures 
made, whereby the petitioners, who have been for many |contend that it can be best effected by a corresponding 








years employed in the manufacture of chain cables, have 
. : . Gene 
been brought to the very brink of ruin. 


increase of the duties on hardware. In proceeding to the 
examination of this question, the committee cannot refrain 


From these and many other examples, it appears, that, | from the expression of their admiration of the enlightened 
whether we have reference to bar iron paying a duty of|and liberal views which seem to have governed the peti- 


thirty-seven dollars a ton, or sheet and hoop iron, nail 
rods, and round or square iron of half an inch and under, 
all paying a duty of seventy-eight dollars and forty cents 
per ton, or wire paying from six to ten cents per pound, 
** the result in each particular case will be the same, 
making it, consequently, always cheaper to import the 
above descriptions of iron in a manufactured than in a raw 
state,” thus, of course, depriving the American artisans 
of employment, which result is produced, not from the 
duty upon hardware being too low, (for these duties ave- 
rage about thirty-five per cent.) but from the exorbitant 
duty on iron, averaging from one hundred and fifty-nine 


totwo hundred and eighty-two and three-fourths per cent. | 


The case, when thus plainly stated, carries with it its 
own best commentary, and renders argument unnecessary. 
Well might the petitioners inquire how it has happened 
that a law so oppressive, unequal, and unjust, could have 
found its way into our statute book, or been suffered to 
remain there one moment after its true character had been 
fully exposed. It will be for the country to say whether 
the true answer has not been given by Mr. Sarchet, when 
he says, ‘* that, in the duties heretofore imposed on iron, 
the iron masters have only considered themselves, and 


tioners on this occasion. With a magnanimity worthy of 
all praise, they have scorned to relieve themselves from 
unjust and unequal burdens, by attempting to throw them 
upon the shoulders of others, and have firmly and manfully 
resisted all the temptations held out to them ‘‘ to ask”’ that 
their industry should be protected by the imposition upon 
others of the same exorbitant duties of which they have so 
justly complained. * 

The committee could not forbear from doing this justice 
to the wisdom and the virtue which have enabled the peti- 
tioners to discern the true policy of the country, and to 
rise superior to all temptation. In the examination which 
they have made of this subject, the committee have been 
forcibly struck with the sound and conclusive reasons 
|which the petitioners have adduced in support of the 
position, that a low duty on the raw material is the only 
Just and effectual means by which American manufactures 
|can receive a wholesome encouragement; that the ‘due 





* In the report of the Committee on Manufactures, it is stated “ that 
the committee are of opinion that there should be a just proportion be- 
tween the duties upon bar iron and those upon hardware, but that this 
—— can be most properly attained by increasing the duty upon 
jhardware, &e. Put this it seems the petitioners do not ask or wich P 
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proportion” which all admit ought to be presefved be- | equal, it is believed, on an average, to forty dollars o 
tween the duty on the raw material and that on the manu-| every hundred dollars’ worth of iron which he consum 
factured article, can, in this instance, only be attained | An abundant supply of cheap iron, while it would giv: 
by a reduction of the duty on the former: and that such a/ new impulse to the industry of our mechanies, would 
measure, whilst it would duly encourage the American| ply the wants of — other classes of our fellow-citizens, }) 
mechanics, and lessen the tax upon consumers, would not| furnishing a better article, and ata che aper rate. 1 he 
be injurious to the owners of the rich and valuable iron | foreign, added to sie domestic competition, would bri: 
mines of the United States; and, so fur from diminishing down the prices of bar iron, as well as of hardware, 1 
the resources of the country, that such a measure would| the lowest rate at which they could be furnished. Ih 
add greatly to the comforts of the people, and promote | would be much more gener rally used, and every man 
their prosperity in peace, and security in war. Nothing/| the country would be relieved from a a portion of the tax 
can be more obvious than the position assumed by the pe-| |which he now bears. And why, let us ask, should tl 
titioners, that, to preserve this ‘* due proportion,” the | blessing not be bestowed upon the people? Because it 
same protection must be afforded to their industry that is| feared that the profits of the iron masters would be le: 
extended to the iron masters: but as the latter has been| jsened; that, possibly, a few iron mines would be throy 
shown (according to the statement of the blacksmiths) to] out of use, and the supply of American iron be — nisl 
be equal to from one hundred and fifty-nine to two hun-}ed. That a diminution in the price of iron might c 
dred and eighty-two per cent., it follows that the duties! few worn out and worthless mines (forced into existence: 
upon hardware must be augmented to an amount whi ch and sustained by the bounty) to be given up, and might 
would not only be manifestly unjust, but altogether im-|in some instances, lessen the profits of the iron mast 
practicable. is not improbable; but that the rich mines of Pennsyly: 
The committee believe, with the petitioners, that if such | nia, or of the Western country, would be abandoned, t! 
exorbitant duties could be imposed upon hardw are, so} committee cannot bring themselves to believe. pct ( 
far from be nefiting any class of the community, it would | these mines, it has been sh own, are out of the reac 





tend to introduce smuggling and evasions of the revenue, | foreign compéetition.* They were pro fitably work« 4 
and lead extensively to the substitution of hemp, leather, | | fore the revolution, and flourished under a protecting d 
wood, and other cheap materials, for the iron which is now | of only five per cent. The fresh impulse that would | 


used. It is the interest of every nation to introduce iron| | give n to the industry of the country, the increase in | 
as extensively as possible into the consumption of the| consumption of iron, and the consequent enlargement 
people, because it is, of all known materials, the strongest, | the demand, would, it is most confidently believed, | 
the most durable, and capable of being applied to the | | duce a correspondi ing increase in the production of o 
greatest variety of uses. All experience has shown that | mines; while the great addition to the number, and cons 
exactly in proportion to the low rate of duty, and conse-| quent improvement in the skill, of our artisans and n 
quent ‘cheapness of the raw material, isthe general use of| chanics, would enlarge, in an equal degree, the resour 
this article. In this respect the present condition of| of the country in peace and in war. In every view of t! 
England and France furnishes an admirable commentary | subje ct, the refore, the committee is satisfied that the 1 
on the impolicy of the protecting system, when applied to| prayed for by the pe titioners, while it is essential to sav 
an article of such primary necessity, and which contributes | them from i impending ruin, can be a d not only wit! 
so essentially to the comfort, prospe rity, and improvement | ;out injury to others, but with entire safety to the cou 
of the people. It is stated, that, i in consequence of the/and to the great and lasting benefit of i whole com 
moderate duty and low price of iron in England, the con- | nity. Under this strong conviction, the committce \ 
sumption of iron in that country, in comparison with that} not wee tate to report a bill for the relief of the petit 
of France, (where the protecting system has been carried|ers, but that the few days which now remain of the s 
to the utmost extent,) is (in proportion to population) as| sion 1 must prec lude all he pe of such a measure being act 
thirteen to one; and we learn from the most authentic}on at this time. They content themselves, therefor 
sources, that the consequence is every where to be traced! with submitting the whole subject to the favorabl 
in the more highly improved state of agriculture and the] sideration of Congress, with a distinct expression of 
mechanic arts throughout Great Britain, while in France| ap »probation of the committee of the general views of | 
the eye is every where offended by the rude machinery | petition rs, and the hope that the blacksmiths and work 
and coarse imp ylements of husb: andry which the people are] in iron throughout the United States will not be d 
constrained by the impolicy of their laws to use. In Eng- raged by their repeated failures to obtain justice; but t! 
land, the low duty has greatly enlarged the conasmpion! 
of iron, and increased the production of their mines, while] , It appears from the statement of Mr. Sarchet, that whi 
in France the high duties have produced directly the con- are one Chath d thousand mechanics and worke rs in iron in the | 
trary results. j : | ed ig ove, og peels Sat newts & : oo Sess “ 
Every dictate of justice, and every consideration off Ciadcs wood ehoppers, coal burners, Ke. &e., and that of this! 
sound policy, therefore, combine in bringing the commit-| thece-fifths are employed in the country, out of the reach of « 
tee to the conclusion that the petitione rs are entitled to} jason Mr. Sarchet supposes that not more than three thousand ot 
number are mechanics; and, to give them employment, one hu 
relief; and they are convinced that this relief can only be 


| thousand blacksmiths are oppressed, and the addition of fifty thou 


afforded by reducing the duty on raw iron, as pray ed for| to the number pre vented.t From ap claborate static ment and ¢ ula 
in the petition—a measure which, they are satisfie d, would a py _ 3 beg eng ey ve Tae = 2 ee 2 6 

. . - peter, also appear a ne annus SONS pt 1 
be attended with the happiest consequences to the whole | the United States is 116,344 tons; that, of this quantity, 81,344 t 


community. By reducing the duty on raw iron, this ma-j| of foreign, and ne _ of st o ir a that of thes: 
ere . tons, only 17,000 reach the seaboare rom this statement, 3 
terial, and ever y article of hardware, c ould be furnished | appears, that, of refird trou, snecteventhe were imparted in tie 2 
to the consumers at a more moderate price. By the law | factured, and only one-eleventh in the raw state; that the Am¢ri 
as it now stands, every farmer in the country pays a tax manufactured bar iron, which comes to the seaboard, compared 
7 . . the fereign, is in the p roportion of one 19 Nine— 10,000 tons (a¢ 
to the report of the Committce on Manufactures, made to the H 
* Mr. Sarchet states, “ that, if he could get his iron free of duty, he | Representatives in 1828,) being the whole amount, including every 
would contract to furnish cut nails at 34 cents per pound: they now | seription of iron which 1s brought from the interio: te the scab 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 

















sellfor 54 cents, He would make wrought nails at an amount less by | At dit is (say the petitioners) ** for the protection of this nicer 
the duty, that is tosay, at 5 cents less than the present price.” Simi-| ble quantity of American iren,” that the dutics complained of 
lar reductions in price would probably be produced in most deserip-| been imposed. 

tions of hardware. Mr. Sarchet estimates that, of ** the 47,000 tons * In support of this statement, Mr, Sarchet refers to the tes 


of hardware now annually import d, 35,000 tons would be manufac: | of the iron masters, taken before the Committce on Mai ut 
tured in this country.” the House of Representatives, im 1°28, 
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they will again bring forw: ard their ck aims before C ongress| | only s say that it is a censure which they are perfectly wil 
at their next session, ina shape calculated to command the| ling to share with the petitioners, and with the great mas- 
attention of that body, and to ensure the blacksmiths aj ters of the science of political economy, whose labors have 


‘* happy issue” out of all their difficulties. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 


enlightened the world. The notion that ‘high duties 
reduce prices,” and, at the same time, afford protection 
to the domestic manufacturer, involves a paradox too gross 


to be believed by any one not blinded by interest, or labor- 


Since the above report was prepared by the committee, | ing under what the committee must consider as a most 


a memorial has been referred to them, signed by a large} extraordinary delusion. 


It is an idea resting, as far as the 


number of ‘* the citizens of the city and county of Phila-| committee can perceive, on no better foundation than the 


delphia, engaged in the manufacture of iron, and of those 
friendly to the production of it in this country;” and six 
copies of the same, signed by a number of the citizens of 
New Jersey, have also been referred to them. ‘This me- 
morial, it appears, has been ‘*got up” in opposition to 
the foregoing petition of the blacksmiths, the statements| 
and arguments of which it strongly controverts; and the| 

memorialists conclude with ‘*a deprecation of any reduc- | 
tion of the present rate of duties upon iron. The com- 


mittee have bestowed on these memorials that respectful} while it is asserted that ‘*a removal of the 


attention which is due to the representations of every 
portion of their fellow-citizens. They have examined the | 
ground assumed by the blacksmiths, and, having compared 
the reasoning urged on both sides of the que stion, are 
satisfied that there exist no such errors, either in the facts 
or arguments relied on by the blacksmiths, as to shake the 
confidence of the committee in the soundness of their| 
views, or the correctne a of their conclusions. Having! 
already occupied so much space in presenting their views 
of this question, they will now only advert toa few topics 
introduced into this memorial, which seem to re quire com- 
ment. With regard to the surprise expressed by the 
memorialists, that, after such “decisive acts of the last 
session of Congress,” in relation to the claims of the 
blacksmiths, an attempt should be again made, by the 
same individuals, ‘to disturb the interests of the iron 
manufacturers,’ the committee feel themselves compelled | 
to declare, that, even if a had adopted the most 
decisive acts in reference to these claims, it would furnish 
no just ground, cither of sur prise or complai nt, that Ame- 
rican citizens, belie ving themselves to be aggrieved, should | 
continue to urge their just claims while any hope of re lief | 
shall remain. The ‘** de acts” alluded to, however, | 
consisted merely ina report of the C ommittee on Manu- 
factures, which never received the sanction of either 
branch of C ongress. When it is ass« rte d that the object 
of the blacksmiths is ** to withdraw the protection extend- 
ed to the manufacturers of iron,” to ** build up a new} 
fabric on its ruins,”? and to deprive this country of the | 
only mode by which a supply of cheap iron can be pro- 


ecisive 


cured, it is manifest that the me morialists have not under- 
stood either the true objects of the petitioners, or the 
means by whi ic h it is proposed to attain them. It is impos-} 


sible to conceive that the petitioners could have any other 
object in view than that which the *y have avowed, viz. the 
securing an abundant si ipply of cheap i iron: for it is by 
this, and this alone, that the y can ever be enabled to e nter| 
into successful competition with British workmen in the 
manufacture of the 
this bea ‘new business,” it is one that cannot, in the 
opinion of the committee, be entered upon too soon, or 
prosecuted too earnestly; and, whatever may be the views | 
of the petitioners, the committee can har: dly imagine an 
object of greater ** national importance,” than to raise up, 
by the operation of a system of just and equal laws, which | 
shall leave labor free to seek its own € mployme nt, a band | 


of hardy and industrious mechanics and artisans, consti- 


tuting, as the y must, the strength and pride of their coun- 
try, and who, if they cannot present themselves with 
**clean hands,” will assuredly come with pure and honest 
hearts. If the se men have justly incurred censure in sup- 
posing that cheap iron would be more certainly obtained 


by enlarging the ficid of competition, the 


comm) itee can 


| their sancti 


various articles of hardware;” and if| 


great reduction in prices w hich has taken place of late 
years in all descriptions of manufactures—-a reduction in- 
fluenced by other cauges than the operation of a tariff of 
protection, as is fully proved from the fact that it has ex- 
tended indiscriminately to every part of the civilized world, 

and has been produced i in at least an equal degree upon 
larticles which have received no protection. How it is 
possible that the high duty on iron should have reduced 
ithe prices, and be calculated to reduce them still further, 
duties would 
be the entire destruction of every iron establishment in 
the United States,” is to the committee utterly incompre- 
hensible. With respect to the sarcasms in which the peti- 

tioners have indulge .d in reference to Mr. Sarchet, who is 
stigmatized as a ‘* foreigner from the idan of Guernsey, 
| laboring under the most violent of all pre, judices—an 
| English prejudice,” the committee feel themselves, in 
justice to Mr. Sarchet, bound to declare that they have 
never, in whole course of their experience, come 
|across an individual possessed of more practi ical knowledge 
lof the subject, of clearer or more liberal views, freer from 
prejudice of any description, or more entitled to implicit 
|confidence. Though a native of the island of Guernsey, 

| he has resided for near thirty yee - in the United States, 
during the whole of which period he has been distinguish - 
ed oe his industry, intelligence, and probity. 

| But, whatever may be the demerits of Mr. Sarchet, it 
| will not be pretended that the three hundred American 
mechanics, who, by joining in the petition, have given 
on to its contents, are not as much entitled to 
1 confidence as the memorialists themselves; 
nor can the country fu#l to sce the very different ground 
on which the parties to hie ialibieie rsy stand; the on 

\claiming for their industry nothing but freedom from re- 
straint, aa the other asking for protection; the former 
seeking only relief from oppression, and the latter insist 

| ing on se curing *to themselves the fruits of that o ppression. 

There is a wide diff rence, too, in the re be placed 
in their respective statements, (without intendit B to im 

peach the che iracter of any of the pai The black- 

smiths, in pointing out the inequality of the e xisting duties 
upon raw and manufact ured iron, speak from their own 
personal experience, and a thorough practical knowledge 

lof the subject, while the memor didly ac- 
| knowle dged **that they are not conversant 
with the details of the 


the 


resp¢ ct am 











liance to 





rties. ) 


alists have car 
sufficic ntly 


subject to judge whethe ror not 






ire the appeals too often and too suces 
very prejudi ce which the memori: 
«* American indust ry” is the 


ssfully made to that 
ae to condemn. 
delusive phr: arth 
ployed by those who choose to consider their own in 
as exclusive ly American, and who atten 
der the mask of patr oti m, an ex lusive devotion to their 
own peculiar interests. ‘The true Americal 


there exists a just preportion between the duties upon 
l bar iron and those upon hardware.” 

rhe allusions to ‘* English prejudices,” &e. &e. which 
run through the meme , cannot be misunderstood. They 
| 


ilists a 


lly em 





pt to conceal, un 


An SY tem, in the 
estimation of the committee, consists in free trade and un- 
restricted industry; and they cannot bring themselves for 
one moment to believe that the « pital and ndustry em- 
ployed in the fabrication of cotten and woollen cloths, o1 
in digging iron or from the mines, are more strictly Ame 


rican than that emploved in ra’singe cotton or 
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wo ol, il 
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building ships, carrying on commerce, or even converting | smiths, and that, with regard to such as tl 
iron into hardware. Nor can they bring themselves to|dicted, they have not succeeded in maintaining thei: 


Wi forks in Iron. 








ney have contr 


a 


believe that either of these interests is more entitled to] positions. Take, for example, their estimate of the quan 
protection than the others, or that any of them can have tity of iron now annually produced in the United States 


the smallest claim upon the country, except that their 
labor and capital should be left free to seek their own em- 
ployment, and to secure their own reward, without being 
burdened with unnecessary taxes. 

The complaint made against the repeated applications 





By a conjectural estimate, founded on no satisfactory da) 


|they have assumed that 120,000 tons of iron are now ap. 


nually produced in this country; but when the Commit: 
on Manufactures of the House of Representatives made , 
‘* personal examination” of this subject in 1828, calling 


to Congress to reduce the duties, ‘*as one of the devices] before them experienced iron masters, they could not ob. 
employed to impede the progress and extension of the | tain information of more than 30,000 tons; and Mr. Sarche, 
manufacture of iron in this country,” is so manifestly un-| informs us that a gentleman, who not long since travelled 


founded and unjust, that the committee are only induced 
to notice it as a manifestation of ‘‘the temper and spirit” 
which animate the petitioners on this occasion. It is alto- 
gether inconceivable that the mechanics and workers in 
iron could have the least desire, much less ‘* employ de- 
vices” of any kind, to prevent the production of cheap 
iron in this country, since their own interest, as well as 
the welfare of their country, is alike to be promoted by 
obtaining the largest supplies of this material, and at the 
cheapest rates. It may be true that these repeated appli- 
cations ** create alarm in those already concerned in the 
iron mines;” and it would no doubt be extensively grati- 
fying to them to be allowed to consider ‘the faith of the 
Government” as so far ‘* pledged” to this system of pro- 
tection as not to suffer its stability ever to be questioned. 
But the petitioners may be assured, that, so long as this 
system is felt by a large and respectable portion of their 
fellow-citizens as a burden unjustly imposed upon them 
for the benefit of the manufacturers of iron, so long will 
the applications for its modification continue to be urged 
with untiring energy and zeal. It may be worthy of their 
consideration, therefore, whether it would not be to their 
advantage to obtain that **security and permanence” for 
their establishments, which they consider as ‘* essential to 
their success,’’ by consenting, at once, to such a reasona- 
ble reduction of the duty as would remove all just grounds 
for future complaint; and it may be also worthy of their 
consideration, as patriotic citizens, whether they ought 
not even to make some sacrifices to that spirit of discon- 
tent which so extensively prevails throughout the United 
States in reference to this system. The appeal which the 
memorialists have made, in order to enlist other interests 
in their cause, by suggesting that the mechanics’ petition 
**has been got up for the purpose of destroying the whole 
system of a protecting policy, and that it lays the axe to 
the root of the entire system,” contains a clear develop- 
ment of the plan by which this system is maintained, which 
all admit to be extremely imperfect, and, in many of its 
parts, grossly oppressive and unjust. It is a system main- 
tained by a combination, founded on the mutual support 
of what is called an ‘‘entire system,” but which is in fact 
a mere collection of exorbitant duties, indiscriminately 
imposed on raw materials and manufactured articles, with- 
out any method or system whatever—a combination which 
resists all modification or improvement, which seeks to 


|through the United States, for the express purpose of as. 
|certaining the truth on the subject, estimated the whok 
production at only 35,000 tons; and yet the memorialists 
|have not hesitated to put down at a venture the quantity 
|iron made in the United States at 120,000 tons. The con 
mittee will not pretend to decide the question, but certainly 
the weight of authority is against the memorialists. ‘| 
|committee are sensible that they have already consum 
too much time on this subject, and they will therefor 
|conclude with the expression of a decided opinion that 
liron masters, and others concerned in these petitions, ha 
ipresented no new facts, and urged no arguments, tha! 
|Shake the positions assumed by the blacksmiths, or whic! 
go to show that a reduction of the duty on raw iron oug 
|not to take place. 


| 


John Sarchet’s statement, January 31, 1831. 


| Ata meeting of the select committee of the Senate, 

|whom was referred the petition of certain citizens of Ph 
jladelphia, ‘* mechanics employed in various branches o! 
\the manufacture of iron,” praying for a reduction of the 
|duty on the raw material used in the various branches of 
| their manufacture, John Sarchet, one of the petitioners 
| was called before the committee, and, on his examinati 

isaid: That he isa chain and anchor manufacturer, and 
|generally engaged in the ship-smithing business, in Phil 
delphia, where he has carried on that business for the las: 
|six years. He has been for thirty-five years engaged 

ithe blacksmith’s business; has resided in Pennsylvania for 
ithe last fourteen years, and is well acquainted with 1 

course of the iron business there. The effect of the a 

ditional duty of $7 a ton, imposed by the tariff of 1828 o1 
jrolled iron, was most severely felt by the workers in iron 
It amounted to an addition of twenty per cent. on some 
| qualities of iron in which they worked: he alludes to Eng 
\lish common iron. [The witness here produced spec- 
imens of several descriptions of iron manufactures, 4! 

‘also of the raw material of which they were made. Thi 
first consisted of two iron bars, the one punched for rail 
|roads, and the other plain, of the like quality; the nexts 
chain, and a piece of the iron rod out of which it wa 
| made. ] The witness then stated that the duty on th 
,Lar, thus prepared for railroads, was, when laid, twent) 
five per centum ad valorem; the cost of such iron 1! 


shut out inquiry, and would ever stifle complaint. As the | England, at the cash cargo price, was £5 5s.; and £5 1| 
memorialists have quoted the opinion of the President of|at six months. In Wales, Staffordshire iron was wor' 


the United States on one branch of this subject, we will 
quote, for their instruction, his opinion on the very point 
now under consideration. In his opening message to Con- 
gress, the President specially warns us against that desire 
**to sustain a general system,” by ‘* purchasing the sup- 
port of different interests;”’ and strongly denounces ‘* those 
acts of majorities, founded not on an identity of convic- 
tion, but in a combination of small minorities, entered into 
for the purpose of mutual assistance in measures which, 
resting only on their own merits, could never be carried.” 
‘The committee are inspired with fresh confidence in the 
correctness of the views they have taken on this subject, 
from the fact that the memorialists have not attempted to 
contradict any of the material facts stated by the black- 


10s. aton more. The expense of punching it was about 
| 25s. a ton; equal, at the usual rate of exchange, to $5 5 
| The fair average price in this country, therefore, of th» 
| punched iron, would be about $50 aton; while the cost 0! 
|the plain bars, out of which it was made, would be abou' 
$70 aton. The first cost being £5 5s., and the duty $7 
}a ton, it followed, therefore, that railroad iron could be 
imported at $20 aton cheaper than the bar iron out 0! 
|which it is made; and it is, therefore, impossible to pre 
pare railroad iron in this country now. 

Since the year 1828, there has been a fall in the pric 
of iron in England, from £8 to £5 10s. a ton, which has 
operated to increase the duty, in consequence of its being 

| specific duty. Hammered iron is made in England, and 
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some of it is imported. into this country. Reeves and|high duty. The duty of three cents a pound on chain ca- 
Whitaker, and Mark Richards, of Pennsy lvania, have im-| bles can afford no protection to the American blacksmith, 
ported it. It costs, duty included, about $78 a ton. Be-!| while the duty on the raw material is as high as it now is. 
lieves it to be a mistake to suppose that the quality of i iron| Their industry can only be protected by bringing down 
depends on the process of hammering or rolling, by which} the duty on the iron, so as to enable them to procure the 
it is prepared; thinks it depends chiefly on the purification | material in which they work at as cheap a rate as the ma- 
by fire; the oftener it is heated, and the harder it js pressed, | nufacturers of other countries. ‘This would also encourage 
the better it will be. | the consumption of iron, and increase the demand for their 
Before the witness came to Philadelphia, he followed | labor. The witness here stated, that, though American 
his business in Ohio. He came to the United States in| iron was well fitted for several uses, as stated in the black- 
1806, and went to Ohio in 1807, where he remained ten} | smiths? petition, yet it was not adapted to the manufacture 
years. He is a native of the island of Guernsey, where he| of chain cables; in proof of which, he produced a chain 
followed his business until he came to this country. The| ¢ cable, one part of which was made of English, and the 
witness knows of no railroad iron having been used for| other of American iron: the former had been in use for 
other purposes than railroads, either before or after the|six years, and the latter for only three; and yet, as might 
passage of the law granting a drawback. In relation to| be seen on examination, whi le the Engli sh part of the 
the chain and rod, before alluded to by the witness, he ; chain was still good, the American had been nearly cor- 
said that a ton of the chain could be imported into this; roded through with rust. This difference was be ginning 
country at $40 65 cheaper than the rods out of which it is|to be so well understood in this country, that American 
manufactured, allowing the same for manufacturing in each} captains, who were aware of it, would hardly take a cable 


country; the duty on “the former bei ing 34 cents per Ib.,| made of Americaniron. An experienced whaleman lately 
(equal to $78 40 a ton,) and on the latter 25 per cent. ad told him he would not take a chain cable made of Ameri- 
valorem. There is a difference, however, in rating such}can iron asa gift. The witness here exhibited a horse- 


chains as this, in New York and in Philadelphia: in New|shoe import -d from England, a ton of which would cost 
York, it is rated asa chain, which pays a duty of 25 per] just about the same thing in this country as the iron out of 
cent. ad valorem; while, in Philadelphia, it is called a| which they are made. He exhibited, also, some English 
chain cable, and is charged at three cents apound. There|iron bedscrews. It is impossible now to make such in 
is no doubt, however, “that it ought to be charged as a|this country. If witness should buy the iron to make a 
shain, and not as a cable, since it is too small to be used] gross of such screw s, and were to throw in his labor and 
as a cable for any but oyster boats, while its proper and|fuel for nothing, he would be glad to pay upwards of one 
general use is for topsail sheets and ties, for hoisting goods| dollar out of his own pocket to have them taken off his 
up, &c. &e. This is a half-inch chain, and made of Eng-| bands. The witness next exhibited a bundle of English 
lish common iron: the price of the rods in England is| knitting needles, and confirmed all the facts stated in the 
about £6 5s. per ton, cash, cargo price. There is a Joss|blacksmiths’ petition in relation to them. The witness 
of from 12 to 20 per cent. in manufacturing rods into|then, referring to the petition, said he had carefully ex- 
chains; 12 per cent. may be taken as the average loss in|amined all the facts and arguments therein containe -d, as 
manufacturing iron: this, of course, increases the duty on| well as those contained in the former petitions on the same 
the raw material in proportion to that on the manufactured | subject, and that he now confirmed all the statements con- 
article. tained in them, with the single exception of the variations 
The average price of such iron, imported in large bars,| which may have taken place in prices since they were 
up to two inches, would be from $75 to $75. The witness} drawn. After an investigation ‘of the whole st ibject, and 
here produced a bolt, which, he said, was imported in|a careful examination of the present c ondition of the iron 
bars: it cost $78. He had made it into rods in this/trade in this country, and especially of all classes of per- 
country, and it cost the witness $105; if made in Eng-|sons conce rne din the produc tion and manufacture of iron, 














land, woulkl not have cost more than $85. Thinks the |it is his decide haoielan that, if rolled and hammered iron 
i 5 

expense of converting bars into rods in this country | were admitted into the United States ata meen duty, 

would be about $20 a ton: he has paid $25 for five-|or duty free, it would be greatly for the adv: antage of all 


eighths, and $30 for half-inch. It is much cheaper to|the parties concerned. In support of thi S opimon, the 
make the bolts or bars originally, than to roll it into| witness again referred to the reasoning contained in the 
bolts or bars afterwards, as this would require a second petition, of which he entirely approved. He stated, also, 
heating. It would just make the difference between an| among other things, that he had no doubt that a low duty 
expense of $4 44 and $20. ‘The witness here produced|on the raw material would so much increase the consump 
a shovel, finished, with the exception of the handle, and |tion of iron in this country, as to compensate the owners 
stated that the duty on this article, and also on fryingpans, | of mines, by the increased demand, for any diminution 
and other articles made of sheet iron, is 25 per centum ad | which might take place in the price; that, though old, 

valorem; and that a ton of such articles can be imported | worn out, and worthless mines, which may be now worked, 
into this country at $34 62 less than the materials of which | jn consequence of the high duty, might be abandoned, the 
they are made; so that it is, of course, impossible to make | rich mines of Pennsylvania and else where could be worked 
such articles in this country. If the duty on iron were} with increased activity and profit. Witness sa d he knew 











their ships w vith chain cables abroad, in the place of hemp 


reduced, he res that the duty on chains could also be | that a good mine cou ld be worked profitably in America 
reduced ina short time, without injury to the chain makers. | without protection, ym the fact that mines were worked 
If it were raised, as sugge sted by one of the commit- Trois Rivier« s, m Car ada, where the duty on fore gn 
tee, [Mr. Dickrrson,]} the only effect would be to drive we was only five per cent. The witness furthes stated, 
chain cables out of use in this count ry, and to introduce |that, from a calculation founded on the Treasury 1 rts, 
cordage as a substitute. He knows se the eae it appears that 47,0 100 tons of f hard ire were now annually 
high daty has already produced that effect, to some ex-|imported into this country; and he had no doubt that, if 
tent. The ship owners would be ye 100, to meuie the raw material was cheaper, 5,000 tons out of the 


147,000 would be manufactured in this country, whiclt 


cables carried out from this country, which would be cut | would greatly increase the number of workers in iron, and 
up for junk; and where the duty had been paid on a chain |; vive a new impuls¢ to the industry of the country. In 
cable, another would be procured in E ngland, and the old |answer to a question submitted by of the committee, 
one be turned over to another ship. telieves this has}/Mr. Dickerson, ] whether an addition: _ uty of one cent 
already been done in some cases, in conse quence of the I r pound on all manufactu of iron would not remedy 
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the evils of which the blacksmiths complained in their pe- ble 8, but use iron all over rthe rigging, to an extent \ 
tition, the witness said that it uinquestion: ably would not;|known in American vessels. Witness believes there | 
that the only effect of such a duty would be to lessen the |been some improvement in the rolling mills in this county 
consumption of iron, and, indeed, to drive it out of use, |of late years. These mills are not generally owned }: 
wherever hemp, or wood, or any other substitute could|the iron masters. These mills would be worked mi 
be found for it. The witness here stated that he consi-| profitably, if the raw iron could be bought cheaper. 1] 
dered the existing laws of the United States, in relation to | witness thinks, that, on the whole, as much money is p.)/ 
iron, imposing, as they do, a duty of from 159 to 280 per |for the manufacture of iron in England as in this count 
cent. on the raw material, and 25 per cent. on the manu-|He made a calculation on chains, in Liverpool, six y: 
factured article, to be exactly of the same character as if|ago, and found that witness paid here one dollar for work, 
Great Britain should impose a duty of from 150 to 280 per | which cost there seventy-five cents. In puddling iron, 
cent. on raw cotton, and 25 per cent. on cotton manufac-|a ton is the present price in England. Iron is gener: 
tures. Great Britain encouraged her manufactories, by|made into bars by two distinct classes of persons. |) 
admitting the raw material at a low duty, or duty free;|some parts of England, a vein of iron ore, four _ 
and, to encourage our mechanics, we should do the same. ithick, will be worked for several hundred feet; it | 

The witness believes that ninety-nine hundredths of the |from 274 to333 percent. His information on this “s int 
hardware imported into this country is made of English |derived from books. If the duty on iron was reduc 
common iron, such as he exhibited a specimen of in a rod |prayed for by the blacksmiths in their petition, the An 
twisted, when cold, by himself, into a knot, which he con- | rics an workers in iron would enter into competition \ 
siders as ests sblishing its good quality. Such iron cost in |the foreign manufacturers, and he has no doubt that « 
Wales £5 5s. cash, cargo price. It is stated inthe Treasury | ployment would be given to 50,000 mechanics bey 
report that 3,000 tons of this iron are annually imported into | those now employed in the United States; and this in 
this country. The witness here presented a specimen of} dition to the multitude of persons who would be em; 
hoop iron, punched, and said that the whole cost of this|ed by or through them, such as coal diggers, lab« 
article, duty included, would be about $57 a ton, but the |farmers, &c. &c. Thinks cut and hammered nails wo 
duty alone and the raw material would be $78 40; the |then be furnished cheaper than at present. If wit 
whole cost would be from $120 to $125. Understands, | could get his iron free of duty, he would contract to 
however, that the Treasury Department hs is decide . that, |nish cut nails at 33 cents per lb.; they now sell for 
to constitute this article manufactured iron, the hoops | He could make wrought nails at an amount less by ' 
must be riveted; he thinks this must be wrong: for if the | duty, that is to say, at fivé cents less than the present pr 
increased labor of the foreign workman is to have the ef-|He ‘made lately for a railroad half a ton of such na 
fect of lessening the duty, this would be tantamount to the | 11 cents; they were made mostly of Juniata iron, and cou 
prohibition of any American labor being besto..ed on such have been furnished at $4 20 per cwt. less, but for ' 
articles, which must certainly be contr: ary to t the intent of duty on iron. These nails would have been imported, 
the law. The witness proceeded to give another reason |they could have been got from England in time. I 
why an increase of the present duty on manufactured iron Philadelphia, he knows of but two hands now employ 
could not answer the purpose of the blacksmiths, that |in making wrought nails. The witness is confident if 
nothing short of a due proportion between the duty on) was admitte -d at a low duty, or duty free, there wou! 
the raw matcrial and the manufactured article would an-|a more abundant supply of the article, both i in peacc 
swer any purpose; and as the duty on the raw material |in war, and the capacity of the country to furnish arti 
was now from 159 to 280 per cent., an equivalent duty |of iron of every description, from cannon down to! 
could not possibly be imposed on hardware; and if it were, | would be greatly increased. If there are now a hun 
the articles so taxed could not be generally used. The} thousand persons, as he believes, employed in the b 
present duty on rolled iron was $37 a ton. ‘To impose an|smith’s business in this country, there could be ad 
ee duty on the manufactured article, so as to put/least 50,000 to the number; there would be an inc: 

> blacksmiths on a footing with the iron masters, w ould|demand for iron of every de scription; the good Ame 
pont re three times that amount, say $111, or 159 per /mines would yield much lar ge quantities; and most of 
cent. These duties, however, never can be equali zed, |hardware now made in Eng}end would be manufact: 
while one is an ad valorem and the other a specific duty; }in this country. There is «. much larger number of 
both ought to be an ad valorem duty——a low duty, and/}sons interested in the manufacture of iron than in w: 
that of equal amount. jthe mines. From the testimony of the iron mast« 

To show the effect of high and low duties on the con-| fore the Committee on Manufactures of the House of FR 
sumption of iron, and on the number and skill of the | presentatives, i in 1828, (see report No. 115, p. 37,) it 
workmen employed i in the manufacture, the witness refer-| pears that but eleven thousand persons in all were 
red to a Fr ne h work, entitled An Inquiry into the Mines, | ployed in preparing and making bar iron; and this inc! 
reviewed in the London Foreign Quarterly Review for Octo-| wood choppers, coal burners, &c. &c., and of this 1 
ber, 1830. He oan finds that the quantity of iron annually | ber three-fifths are employed i in the country, entirely 
consumed in France is 175,000 tons. In England, the|of the reach of competition. But, of this number, 
consumption of cast iron alone is 700,000 tons; the ave-| more than 3,000 are mechanics; and to give these peo} 
rage consumption in proportion to p¢ pulati on is as 13 to 1;|a bounty, 100, 000 blacksmiths are oppressed, and thx 
and in the same ratio will be found the skill of the me-|dition of 50,000 to their number prevented, which w 
chanics. The witness has s« en a lady in France holding ladd i immensely tothe power and resources of the count! 
up the foot of a staiies ‘+, while the blacksmith (if he could | in peace and in war. The witness says he has tray 
be so called) was hammering onthe shoe. Witness attri-| extensively, and seen much of the world, but he has! 
butes both the small quantity of iron consumed in France, iver seen any blacksmiths so poor, or carrying on : 
and the,want of skill in the manufacture, to the high duty | prosperous ‘busine 8s, than those of the United States at 
on the raw material, which is three or four times as high} time, which is owing, as he confidently believes, to 
in France as in England. Thinks, if the duty oniron were (high duty which they are compelled to pay oniron, \ I 
reduced in this country, the consumption of chain cal bles| not only increases the price of the raw material in which 
would be doubled. In France, wood is one of the great | they work, but lessens the demand for their labor. W! 
substitutes for iron. Hemp is another. Leather 1s also}in the ‘elan 1 of Guernsey, the witness, by the labor of 
much used, and stone, (as for bridges.) French ships use|two hands, realized £500 sterling by the time he wa 
hemp cables, while English ships not only use chain ca-|vears of age. Thinks this could not now be donc 














Increase of Pay of ’ Captains. 


United States. Witness knows of an Englishman, whose 
name he thinks was Wood, who came to this country last 
spring, for the purpose, as he under: stood, of establishing 
a manufacture of iron; bi it, after ex: unining the state of | 
things, he went back, having found, that, under the pre- 


: ° . e, 8 ‘ie 
sent high duty onthe raw material, Great Britain was the 


place for making iron, and manufacturing hardware for} 
the United States. That gentleman had travelled through | 
the country, and estimated the quantity of iron made in 
the United States at 35,000 tons. . 
The witness has understood that Mark Richards has lafe- 
ly imported a quantity of hoop iron with holes, the duty 
on which as iren, **in part manufactured,” 


made. Mr. Richards has declared, that, rather than pay 
the duty on hoops as raw iron, he will re-export them. It 
would be a bounty to foreign labor if the duty should be 
reduced according to the quantity of labor bestowed upon 
the article. Hoop iron has generally been imported ma 
raw state. In the duties which have heretofore been im- 
posed on iron, the iron masters have only considered them- 


selves, and have regarded the mechanics no more than if 


they were nonentities. Boiler iron is made principally 
Wales, Staffordshire, and Scotland. Witness has for- 
merly ” imported many tons of stovepipes, by which he 
saved sixty dollarsa ton. He considers the law clear; and, 
if a higher duty had been imposed, he would have resist- 
ed it. Has not imported any stovepipes for the last ten 
years. The witness here explained why boiler plates 
oug! hit to be imported duty free, or at a very low duty. 
Boiler plates are now generally made of American iron, 
which he thinks render them weaker than the English 
boiler plates, in consequence of the former being more 
shelly, or liable to scale off. When boiler plates are im- 


ported from England, in consequence of the high duty of 


seventy-eight dollars a ton, thinner plates are imported 
than are used for similar purposes in England. The con- 
sequence in either case is a greater liability to explosion 
in steamboats and steam engines, to the great loss of pro- 
perty and of life, and the diminution of safety and comfort 





ntravelling. Since 1817, there has not been a single in- 
stance of the bursting of a steamboat in England, and not 
one on the St. Lawrence, while in this country, since the 


opening of navigation in the year 1830, there have been no 
less than fifteen or sixteen. If steam engines could be 
procured cheaper in this c ountry, their number would be 
itly increased, and they would be applied to a variety 
y uses from which they are now exclu ied in various 
iches of manufactures, and especi: ially of iron. Wi 
ness would himself have had one in the establishment un- 
r his care, if the duty had been less, and many others in 
Philadelphia would have done the same. The witness, 
ind those who are acting with him, come here, not to ask 
a favor, but sheer justice; and, while looking to their own 
interests, they are equally mindful of the interests of the 
whole country. 








JOHN SARCHET. 
ee and affirmed to before the subscriber, a jus- 
tice of » peace of Washington county, District of Co- 
fa yruary 7, 1831. 
ROBERT CLARKE. 
NOTE by Mr 


I find by the books of James Drinker, of eto 
iat he exported iron to England in the years 1771, 
ind ’3; that bar iron is charged in the said books at tw enty 
hillings per cwt., Pe nnsylvania currency, or $2 66 2.3 


cents,equal to $53 


SARCHET. 


sold at £15 10s. sterling per ton in Bristol, England; that 
pig iron is invoiced at $22 and $22 66 2-3 cents per ton; 
that best common flour sold, according to said books, at 
$2 354 cents per cwt.; superfine 

that 


iat wheat sold at one dollar per bushel by the quantity, 


Vou. VIl.--P 


| 
jas at this time. 


would be one | 
thousand dollars less than the iron of which the hoops are | 


33 1-3 cents per ton; that the same iron | 


so > ' 
at $5 134 cents per cwt.; | 
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Indian corn at fifty-one and fiftv-two cents per bushel; 
from which I conclude that labor rated at about the same 
An extract from the said books is now 
handed to the chairman of the select committee of the 
iSe nate. 





INCREASE OF PAY OF CAPTAINS IN THE NAVY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Dorsey, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred so much of the President’s message 
as relates to the navy, made the following report, (on 
so much thereof as recommends an increase of the 
navy pay:) 


That, in the infancy of the Government, when the na- 
tional treasury was © ppressed with a heavy debt, and the 
resources of our country for the purposes of national re- 
venue had not been fully developed, statesmen of un- 
questionable patriotism, and eminent political sagacity, re- 
sisted the policy of creating a permanent national navy, 
under a belief that the expenses thereof would be too 
oppressive on the people, and who also feared that our 
vessels of war cot i 1 not contend, with any expectation of 
conquest, with the old navies of Europe, and predicted, 
that, whenever they should put to sea in time of war, 
they were destined to flatter the pride, and to increase 

the flee rey ‘of our enemies, 

The de preds ations committed on a commerce, and 
the wrongs inflicted on our seamen, by the corsairs of Al- 
giers, at length i induced Congress, in 179 14, to provide for 
the building of a few vessels of war. 

To raise the funds necessary for this purpose, an addi- 
tional duty was laid on the importation of certain enume- 
rated articles, and a loan was authorized, reimbursable 
from the proceeds of these duties. In 1797 and 1798, 
the cruisers of France entered within our jurisdictional 
limits, captured the vessels of her enemy, and committed 
spoliations on our commerce. 

To repress these lawless acts of aggression, Congress 
provided for a further increase of our navy. The pres- 
sure on the national revenue had not then been lessened, 
neither had those doubts and fears as to the policy of cre- 
ating a permanent navy subsided. These acts ‘did not 
look to such an establishment. They owed their origin 
to the immediate necessities of the nation for maritime 
defence, and were to be inoperative if peace should be 
restored. 

This indisposition towards a permanent navy, the tem- 
.| porary character of the service, and the necessity for the 
immediate addition to the public burdens which this in- 
crease of our naval armament imposed, must have in- 
duced Congress to have graduated the navy pay as low as 
practica ble consistently with the pul blic service. No cer- 


»|tain and regular addition has since been made to it. 


|The brilliant achievements of the navy during the late 
war produced a revolution in the public opinion in its fa- 
vor. The nation became convinced of the expe diency 
|of fostering its growth, and that the » pay of its gallant offi- 

cers was too small; and Congress, by the act of 1815, 
jvested in the President a discretionary power of enlarg- 
ling it twenty-five per cent., whenever the nature of the 
}service in which the navy should be employed, should, in 
his judgment, require it. 

At the close of the late war the public debt had been 
much increased. An anxiety for its prompt reduction 
pervaded the community. 

A system of Be neral retrenchment was adopted by Con- 
gress, and the discretionary power vested in the Presi- 
dent by the act of 1815 was withdrawn by the act of 
|February, 1817. 


The committee submit, herewith, a tabular statement, 
showing the navy pay from 1794 until the present time 
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Congress, a many appeals to its munificence ‘and 
justice, expressed its conviction that the pay of lieuten- 
ants and surgeons in the navy was inadequate, and, by the 
acts of 1818 and 1828, increased theirs. 

The committee have presented this historical account 
of the rise, progress, and present state of the navy pay, 
to aid Congress in its deliberations on the question now 
presented. Do justice and sound policy require an in- 
crease of the pay of captains and masters commandant? 

The late and present Chief Magistrate (notwithstand- 
ing his solicitude to prevent any div ersion of the revenue 
from the early extinguishment of the national debt) have, 
in their annual communications, earnestly recommended} 
to Congress to increase the navy pay. 

The committee mean not to advocate the de grading doc-| 
trine, that the recommendations of the Chief Magistrate 
ought, without inquiry, to be adopted; but it must be con- 
ceded that his opinion, communicated to Congress on his 
high responsibil ty, as to the expediency of measures with- 
in his own immediz ate and personal knowle dge and obser- 

vation, is entitled to very high c onsideration. 

His military life eminently qualifies him to | 
the expenses necessarily incurred by officers 
branch of the public de fence. 

Distributive justice requires that the pay and emolu- 
ments of officers of equal grade, rendering like services, 
discharging like duties, and exposed to like dangers, 
should approximate. A legislation which neglects this 
great fundamental principle of national justice, engen- 
ders repinings, dissatisfaction, and jealousies. It cannot 
but be regretted that the laws of Congress furnish, in re- 
lation to the army and navy, most glaring departures from 
this harmonizing principle. The relative rank of the off- 
cers of the army and navy is graduated thus: 

A captain under five years, whose pay is one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty dollars, ranks with a lieutenant 
colonel, who receives two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-two dollars and thirty-two cents. 

A captain over five years, and under ten, ranks witha 
colonel, who receives two thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one dollars and thirty-two cents. 

A captain over ten years, and under fifteen, ranks with 
a brigadier general, who receives four thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars and forty-nine cents. 

A capt: iin over fifteen years ranks with a major general, 
who receives six thousand five hundred and twelve dol. 
lars and sixty-four cents. 

A master commandant, whose pay is one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-six dollars, ranks with a major, who 
receives two thousand one hundred and six dollars and 
thirty-two cents. 

The land officer is selected in his youth, placed under 
the control of professors eminent for their moral worth 
and scientific attainments, and paid by the Government. 
After remaining four years in this state of pupilage and 
probation, he is called into the army, and in a very short 
time appointed to services, carrying with them pay and 
emoluments greater than those of a sea officer who may 
have spent twenty years in the service. 

No system of instruction at the public 
been adopte d for the navy service. 

The midshipman may “devote any portion of his time 
which can be spared from his naval duties, to obtain in- 
struction in the line of his profession, and at his own ex- 
pense. 

This is not the only inequality. ‘The various grades of 
rank in the army give room for promotion. It is not so 
with the naval service. The captain of to-day, notwith- 
standing he may remain in the public service during a 
long life, must die a captain, as Congress has not yet 
deemed it expedient to establish a higher rank in the 
naval service. 

But the inequality does not stop here; 


judge as to 
in either 


expense has 


r 


the army offi- 
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cer is rewarded for ten years of meritorious services with 
a brevet rank, conferring honor, and bringing with it an 
increase of pay. 

The officer of the navy receives from his country no 
such flattering mark of distinction, although he may have, 
from the vigor of youth to the decrepitude of old age, 
spent his life without intermission in the exercise of his 
profession, with honor to himself, and with profit and 
glory to his country, as there is no brevet rank established 
|for the navy. 

The committee have deemed it proper to collect ag 
mation from official sources, as to the relative number | 
| promotions which have taken place in the army and navy 
since 1816, and also the number of brevet rank which h 


ty 


been granted from that period. 
While Congress has thus made such honorable and pr 
vident provision for the gallant officers of the army, thos 
of the navy (who have, with such consummate valor, a 
| mirable skill, and noble daring, sustained the honor 
our infant flag against every foe, and who, at the proud 
est period of the naval glory of England, een 
successive victories, that confidence in her naval invin: 
bility, which a series of brilliant and exte nhlesting 
umphs over the combined navies of Europe had produced, 
have experienced from Congress a mortifying indifferen 
to every appeal and commendation made to it, to approx 
| mate their pay to that of the army. 
| Is there any thing i in the character of the two servi 
which vindicates this disparity in emoluments and ee 0 
and this indifference to the claims of the navy officers 
Does the army service require a higher order of intellect 
|or greater professional attainments’? Is it more expos 
| to danger, or attended with greater deprivations? Does 
it impose higher responsibilities? or have the present arn 
incumbents a greater claim on the justice, gratitude, a: 
munificence of their country, than those of the n: avy? 

The committee have deemed it expedient to proci 
list of the deaths in the navy since 1816. It presentsa 1 
ture of mortality at which (when contrasted with the nu 
ber of those emplo yed) the naval officer looks with t 
most fearful and agonizing forebodings, whenever hi 
ordered to cruise under a tropical sun, more fraught wit 
danger to human life than even the carnage of batth 

risk from which the army officer is exempted, as hi 

most generally employed at salubrious stations. Gre at 
the disparity between these two branches of our nati: 
defence is thus demonstrated to be, that between the cit 
list and navy is still more glaring. 

The committee exhibit herewith a statement of the p1 
gressive and present pay of the civil list, from which it 
pears that the clerk who transcribes the executive ord 
to the naval officer, and who gives not to his official 
ties more than six hours in the day, enjoying all the c 
forts of domestic life, receives from his Government 
higher pay than the naval officer, who, leaving his hom 
and while guarding with parental solicitude the lives 
his crew, exposes his own in every climate; protecting: 
commerce, vindicating our honor, re -gulating, upon a! 
and fear ful responsibility, our intercourse with fo 
nations, and exposing himself in battle whenever his ¢ 
try calls. 

This inequality in our legislation does not stop ey 
here. The present navy pay was graduated in 1799. T! 
pay of all the officers of the Government on the civil | 
established before them, has been increased. 

Either the enhanced price of the necessaries of life, t! 
changed condition of society, or the increased resource 
of the Government, giving rise to more liberal notions a 
to the value of official services, must have conduce: 
this increase of compensation. 
The navy officers have a right to expect, upon ¢\ 
principle of justice, that the same causes should be pr 
| ductive of the like results in relation to them. 
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The original sphere of action of t no o branch of t he public sal opinion, that, in all future wars with European Powers, 
service has been so enlarged as that of the navy. ‘The| our national honor is to be sustained, that our rights are 
pay was fixed at a period when the operations of the} to be vindicated, and our homes are to be prote cted, bya 
navy were limited principally to the duty of convoy. Its} navy. Under this conviction, millions of the public money 
most enthusiastic friends, then, never anticipated that our| have been expended in providing for the permanent in- 

naval flag would visit every part of the habitable globe, | crease of the navy. 

waving over ships of war which would attract attention,| At the present time, when Europe is convulsed by re- 
excite admiration, and be adopted as models for imitation] volution, portending an appeal to arms, and which may 
by the principal maritime Powers of Europe. eventually drive us from our pacific relations, it is all-im- 

This event, so flattering to our national pride, has been] portant that a fair compensation should tranquillize the 
realized. This attractive condition of our navy, and its} mind of the navy officer, reconcile him to the service, and 
expanded intercourse, impose upon its officers the most] render it desirable to others. ’ ; 
distressing and pecuniary e xpenditures. Under the influence of the preceding considerations, 

Our national character, and the obligations of society, | the committee are of opinion that a just and ee 
constrain them to reciprocate the courtesies which are| policy requires that the pay of the captains and master 
extended to them, and which they could not dvifinn | oven andant should be increased. 
without incurring the imputations of mercens ry motives. The committee have forborne to interfere with that of 

The naval officer, when afloat, requires two separate | | lieutenants and surgeons, inasmuch as they have no reason 
establishme nts. His family must be housed, clothed, andj to believe that any recent circumstances require any legis- 
fed, and his children educated. His own table must be lation in relation to their pay. 
supplied from foreign markets, and at the most exorbitant The committee find, that, from the first organization of 
prices. he efficiency and harmony of the service re-| the navy, a practice has prevailed in the Navy Department 
quire that he should extend to the offic ers of the ship, of allowing to the navy officers emoluments contingent on 
and of the squadron, the hospitality of his table. It ap-| services performed by them, supposed to be not strictly 
pears to the committee, that every observer of domestic} w ca the range of their nav al duties. 
expenditure, of the present state of society, and of our| From the nature of the service, it was impracticable to 
naval character and operations, must be convinced that! foresee and to provide by legislation for all the duties which 
the navy pay is not sufficient for these double establish-| the officer might be called on to perform. 
ments. So oppressive have they been, that, in the gene -| Much, therefore, was left for Executive discretion. 
ral, there has been no saving of money among our naval| These contingent emoluments have been productive of 
ofheere. ‘here are very few of them who are not con-| much embarrassment in their adjustment to the head of the 
strained, when they go to sea, to leave with their families! department, and of much Sadun and discontent among 
porate tickets of their mont hly pay. Naval officers, of| the officers; and, as experience has now pointed out the 
udmitted prudence and economy, have returned from a! general character of these duties, the spirit of the Govern- 
long cruise without saving a dollar of their pay. While} ment requires that official discretion should be circum- 
the simplicity of our republican institutions requires that! scribed by legislative provision. 
there shall be no prodigal expenditure of public money| The Government has quarters_for the commandant at 
to gratify the vanity of official stations, a just and provi-!/ all of our navy stations except Baltimore. The commit- 
dent poll cy requires that those who devote themselves tol tee hav e, therefore, made provision for one at that place. 
the public service, and their lives to danger for the pub-| The cabin furniture, except fixtures, for our ships of war, 


lic good, should receive from the public treasury the| has heretofore been furnished by the commander, and an 
means of supporting their families, and those expenses allowance has been made to him, graduated according to 
which the stations to which they are c alled imperiously | the class of the ship. The committee think it advisable to 
impose, and from which they cannot shrink without de-! let the Government exclusively furnish the cabin. 
gradation of national and individual character. | The committee have, in accordance with these views, 
The committee have procured a statement of the navy | reported a bill providing for the increase of the pay of 
pay of some of the European nations; and it is submitted, | captains and masters commandant, graduating the same 
so that Congress may contrast theirs with ours. }upon the principle of assimilated rank, as recommended 
Immediately after the late European war, in a time of| by the Secretary of the Navy. 
profound peace, and when their national debt was the most | -_— 


nnPre he ne .. . } ° > a ‘ ‘ . 
oppt , the people of Engl: ore idly murmured against | A statement of assimilated rank in the presen? state of the 
isparity pay between their lan d and naval forces, navy. : - 
and remonstrated against the eas ss of the navy ps ay. 
Thes prapele-tonipss and remonstrances were not disre gard- 


| There are in the navy thirty-se ven ci ytains, 
ed. An order of counc a in 1817, passed, ay = 


17 of whom have been in commission al rove » fifteen years, 

and rank with a major general. 

3 have been in comm ‘ssion over ten and under fifteen 
years, and rank with a brigadier general. 

8 have been in commission under ten and over five years, 
and rank with a colonel. 

9 have been in commission under five years, and rank with 
a lieutenant eclonel. 


the navy pay to that of the army, and was received with 
ceneral satisfacti 


tion. 
‘he committee verilv believe that a similar approxima- 


tion of pay would be received by the American people, i1 

this moment of nalinasl wealth, with high approbation 
A high-minded and magnanimous people are always pleas- 
} 
i 


ed at seeing the vindicators of their rights receiving from 


their Government ide quate remuneration. 
t Britain graduates her pay according to the rating 


There are in the navy thirty-three masters command- 


: . » rank with a major. 
in consonance with the frame of her Govern-|2%t» Who rank with a major 


ognises the necessity of sustaining the Ex- 


yartment by an increase of its patronage. Such 
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ition ought not, therefore, to be incorpo- 


rated into the naval code of this co intry, because of that| Hovse or Representatives, Manca 1, 1851. 


very oni ncy to enlarge the sphere of Executive patron-| Mr. Duncan, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
been referred sundry memorials from the 


The experience of the last war has produced a univer- Legislatures of States, and of officers of the army of 


ave } 


age. whom have 
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Lands to Officers « t 





the United States i in the late war with Great Britain, too, in consequence of a compromise between the ty 
Houses upon the subject of the quantum of force to be re 
tained in the service. 

At the succeeding session of Congress, (the Ist of th 
») the subject was again brought up; and on the 1 
lof December, 1816, a bill was 
e given to the subject that serious and de-| its Committee on Military 


and who were disbanded at its termination, praying 

that lands may be granted to officers who served in 

that war, and were disbanded at its termination, and to} 

the heirs of those who were 

service, reported: 

That they have 
liberate attention which its importance to the memoris alists, | 


killed in battle, or died in| 14th 


n the late War. 


land to the 









reported to the Hous: 
Affairs, authorizing grants 


‘disbanded officers of the late w ar, and the 


in a pecuniary point of view, and to the nation, in the ef-| heirs and representatives of those who were killed o rd 
fects which its decision may have in aftertimes lin service. 


This bill was permitted to remain without any action 


Before proceeding to pronounce the result of thei ir de- 
liberations, the committee will take a view of the procee d- | 
ings which have already been had by the House upon this 
subject. 

At the close of the war with Great Britain, a bill was 
reported to the House, fixing the military peace establish- 
ment of the United States, and for disbanding a portion of 
that gallant army which had so successfully carried the 
country through that war. The sixth section of that bill 
contained the followi ing clause: 

** That there shall, more over, be allowed and granted 
to every such officer, [meaning those who should be dis- 
banded, } in consideration of services during t 
the following donations in land, viz. 
2,560 acres; toa brigadier general, 
colonel and lieutenant colonel, 1,280 acres; to each major, 
960 acres; to each captain, 640 acres; to each subaltern, 
480; and to the representatives of such office 
have 
like number of acres, according to the rank they he ld, re- 
spectively, at the time of their decease, to be des ignated, 
survey ed, and laid off at the publi c expense. 

On the 27th of February, 1815, a few days before the} 
termination of the a motion was made by Mr. Can-| 
non, a member of the House of Representatives from the| 
State of ‘Tennessee, to strike out this portion of the bill. | 
The question was taken by ayes and noes, and the motion | 
prevailed by a majority « f only four votes. 

On the next day, the 29th Feb yruary, 1815, 
made by Mr. Alston to reconsid 
out the provision. The on 


the late war, | 
= a major general, | 
920 acres; to each 


rs as shall 


session, 


vote reconsideration was also | ¢ 


disbanded 


acres, 


ithe House 
Their memorials were 
mittee, consisting 
fallen, or died in service, during the late war, the| of New York, Mr. 


selves. 


On the 9th 


acres, a colonel and 


d ac 


heute: 


And no further action took place during the sessio1 


Thus the matter remained until the 
nineteenth Congress, when it was again brought b« 
by a simultaneous effort of the officers 
referred toa select « 
Mr. 
Mr. 


1 *© The select committee to which was 


of Mr. 
Swan, of New 
Massachusetts, and Mr. 

This committee, on the 17th of March, 1826, 
i favorable report, which is herein embodied, viz. 


of Illinois, 
Je rsey, 


Metcalfe, of Kentucky. 


Cook, 


} 


decision thereon, until the Congress in which it was r 
| ported expired. 
December, 1817, the following resolut 
was introduced into the House: 
Resolved, ‘That it is expedient to provide by law for t! 
and deranged officers of the army of the Unit 
States who served in the late war against Great Brit: 
by donations in land, viz. to a major general 1, 
a brigadier general 1,120 
colonel 960 acres each, a major 800 acres, a captain ( 
and subalterns 480 acres. 


first session of t 
f 


Garns 


Bailey, 


tion of sundry officers of the army of the late war, | 


ing a grant of land, in consideration of their 
and services, report: 


sacrific 


made 


referred the p t 


‘* That it is deemed by the committee but fair and 1 





a motion was! sonable that the merits of their claim should be duly in 
>the vote upon striking/ tigated and considered by the House. 
rduous services, in the momentous struggle in which t! 


Their severe 


taken by ayes and noes, and prevailed by a majority of] were engaged, entitles their application to the most lil 


fourteen votes. 

The question was then again put, on striking out the 
clause, and decided against it. Upon the second vote the 
aves and noes were not taken; and the 
learned that the opposition to it had been almost wholly, | 
if not entirely, withdrawn in the House. 

In this form the b mi went to the Senat e of the United 
States; in which body it was amended, by increasing the | 
amount of force to be cal shal from six thousand to fif-} 
teen thousand men, and by striking out the bounty land |i 
provision. 

On the 2d of March, the House of Representatives disa-} } 
greed to the amendments of the Senate. On the sam« 
day, the Senate insisted on their amendments. The House 
also insisted: a conference was proposed, and agreed to by | 


the House. The conferees reported a compromise, that | 


| With a view, 


| 
committee have |b 


led during 
their rank, as a remuneration for their 


| fo lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That it is expedient to make provision, by |: 


for granting to each of the officers of the army, 


the 


late war, 


a quantity of land, 


ings, and fai thful services.” 


The press of 


| considers ation that justice and sound policy will all 
therefore, to bring the subject fairly be 
the House , and that it may act on the question unin 
ered by details, the committee propose to the Hous 


who s 


business usually attendant on the | 


portion of a session of Congress precluded the possibi! 


:}a deliberate consideration of this report. 
| pear from the journals of the House that it ever cam 


for final decision. 


At three subsequent sessions of Congress, ¥ 
the Senate should agree to reduce the army to ten thousand | of the nineteenth, the first of the twentieth, and the firs 
men, and that the House should abandon that portion of the| of the twenty-first, the subject was again referred to c 


viz. the 


bill which provided grants of land to the disbanded officers - | mitteess but the multiplici ty of more pressing or im! 


On the 3d of March, the last day of the session, and al- 
most at its last hour, the compromise recommended by the \ 
conferees came up for consideration; and the question to} 
agree to that portion of it which abandoned grants of lanc 1 
to the officers was taken by ayes and noes, and carried by 
a bare majority of two votes—ayes 57, noes 55. 


ate concerns having so exc lusive ly engrosse a their a 


tion as to preclude the possiblity of devoti ng that a 


to this subject which its m: wnitude and importance } 


ed, it passed off until the present time. 


Thus, 


part of the compromise which related to the number of| Great Britain to the present time. 


men to be retained in service, was carried by a very large | 
majority—70 to 38. 


In the 


this subject has, with little intermission, | 
That] before Congress trom the termination of the late 


Wi 1 


Thus, it will be perce ived that these gallant men, at the] subsistence were the only rewards held out by th 


only period when their claims came fairly before the House 
for decision, lost their land by only two votes, and that 





vernment to their officers and soldiers. 
,| ertions were they to be indebted for that greater and n 


t 


To their own 


\ 


{ 


} 


according 
sacrifices, suf) 


It does not 


"2 


commencement of the war which terminated 
| establishing the independence of our country, pa) 











! wands d a Dfficers é 


ine timable rewart d—their own ibeue, and that of their 
yosterity. Yet, notwithstanding the great and inappre- 
iable value of the prize which was to be won or lost, not- 
withstanding the overflowing patriotism of the country, 
the love of freedom inherent in man, and the desire to win 
it for himself, and to transmit it to his children, as well as 
the monthly pay promised the officers by the Government, 


T 
} 
c 





| 
| 
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| while the widow ond. the children of the officer 
regular army, whose claims upon his country, by every 
process of reasoning, must be admitted to be at lcast as 
strong as those of any volunteer of any description what- 
ever, had to bear their loss, with no other reward but the 
| Symp: ithy of their friends, and the legacy of his brave and 
honorable name. 
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of the 


But this is not all. There have been 


it was found neck seary, in order to stimulate the zeal and |instances where officers have lost their lives in battle, or 
patriotism, enliven the drooping spirits of the officers of |in the discharge of perilous duties, and whose papers at 
that army, and to induce them to continue in the army, to }the same time were lost or destroyed, in which their heirs, 


make them promises of large grants of land; accordingly, | 


instead of receiving a reward from the common stock for 


Congress, as early as the 16th of September, 1776, passed | their irreparable loss, have been called upon to refund 


a resolve that the officers and soldiers of its army should | 
grants of land. The salutary consequences, and | 
» high importance of this promise, were seen almost as | 
s00n as it was adopted. Many highly meritorious officers, | 
whose pecuniary embarrassments, or the situation of whose 
families, seemed to render it their duty to retire from the 
public service to provide for their families, buoyed up with 
the pleasing anticipation of this ultimate source of profit, 
ed their intentions to retire, and continued in the 
till the final triumph of the cause in which they 
had acquired a consideration of no mean importance in 
any hotly contested war. But, in order the more clearly | 
to show the entertained by the country of the im- 
portance of the services of the officers of the revolutionary 
urmy, several of the States of the Union, within whose 
boundaries or jurisdiction there were ae and uwnappro- 
priated lands, notwithstanding that the General Con; gress 
had already made liberal promises, following the generous 
given, did, from time to time, provide liberal 
bounties in land for their respective State lines in the con- 
tinental service. 

Before the commencement of the late war with Great 
Britain, but ifter it was perceived that a controversy with | 
that nation was no longer to be avoided, without a sacri- | 
fice of the a nee which had been so nobly won by 
the army of the revolution, Congress, aware of the vast 

nefits which had resulted in the olution from the pro- 
of land to the soldiers, adopted the very same policy 
romising grants of land to the privates. 


receive 


3€ 


abandon 
service 


sense 1¢ 





impulse thus 


s¢ 


ince 


res 


Dp 














By the act of December 24th, 1811, the soldiers, whose j fu ture. They have . fe rred to them as an illustration of 
enlistment that act authorized, received one hundred and |the singulari ty of the fact that these descriptions of per- 
sixty acres; and subsequently, whilst the war which soon |sons ‘should have been so libe rally provided for, while the 
ifter followed was raging in its utmost fury, and to en- [officers ¢ of the regular army, upon whom devolved the 
courage enlistments, the quantum was increased to three |§ burden of war, should be turned off, after having 
hundred and twenty acres. It was in the army to which |gloriously accompli shed their work, with nothing but 
bounties were thus given to privates, that the memorialists Sci ars, broken constitutions, and, in many cases, ruined 
were officers; and gallant officers t th history of that war|fortunes. It is true, they had the consolation knowing 
my} es they were. If the soldiers of that army, and jthey had gloriously sustained the honor and the inde pen- 
evel heirs of those who volunteered their services for |dence of their country. 

given and short period, but who were killed or died in | The memorialists have themselves eloquently remarked 
service, had such large recognised claims on the bounty of jthat they have sought in vain for the reasons which should 
the nation, it is not, in the opinion of the committee, e: isily \deprive the o flicers of the second war of ind pendence of 
to be perceived why their officers, who, by toil, industry, ithe munificence which was extended to those of the firs 
ind sleepless nights, ciniaaaad to their wants, watched |for although, as a body, they may not have suffered so 
over their health and safety, drilled them into efficiency, much or so long, yet they « os ited the VE and 
brought them into the meal and fought at their head, have love of liberty. They d dt » like the re » flee the 
not claims ¢ qua ally stro1 o. realms of oppression in I h ( of | I ty la for« gn hal d: 

Further, to show the anal ty which appeared to have |they protected the trees th ir fathe rs planted at home; 
existed in the legislation of that day, a bounty of land was jand, as in the case of th< : Cana lian volunteers, who aban- 
promised to the heirs of volunteers, including their officers, |\donded the country of r enemy and joined a foreign 
ry be killed or die in service; and regular boun- |standard, and then in company th the memorialists 

in land were promised to volunteers from Canada, | fought and foiled the enemy on his own soil, it is hoped 
incl iding, specially, the officers of every grade, from a that Dasaienes, who have been so munificent to one, will 
colonel to a subaltern. Many of these bigest r officers, |not remain indifferent to the just claims of tl ther. 
both native and Canadian, fought side by side with the} Contrast the case of the officers of the army with that 
memorialists against the common enemy; and if, by the for- of the officers of the navy in tl ar, 1 how great is 
tune of war, one of each description s« aled his dc vation to |the difference between them, exc ely disad- 
his country on the battle field by his life, the family of the | vantageous to th By rulations o 
volunteer would be rewarded by a grant of a large and |val service, the « s and n rticipated in every 
valuable tract of public domain, to be an asylum and a/capture, great or small, which they rht make If the 
home for the widow and the children of a gallant father, |captured was less in foree than tl wr, half the amount 





On the 1 


jof En eland who would abandon 


jand ample 


t 
| be sheve it to have 


money to the public-—-moneys placed in the hands of their 


father for distri bution, of the faithful application of which, 
in consequence of the loss of papers, no certain evidence 


could be produced; and, in the recovery of this doubtful 
debt, the ‘home which had been left to the fatherless chil- 
dren has been sold from them, and they have been turned 
3 


pennyless upon the earth. 
the 


This is no imaginary picture: 


fact has occurred in more cases than one, and the me- 


|morials on the files of the House, it is believed, will attest it. 


But it was not alone to the army of the revolution, the 
jsoldiers of the late war with Great Britain, and Canadian 
vol » that the policy of making grants of land has 
been confined; the princi iple has « xtende d much further. 
ith of August, 1776, land was promised to all those 
who would leave the service of England, and become re- 
sidents of the States, without even requiring them to enter 
the service of the country. On 23d of April, 1813, 
large grants of land were promi se to subjects of the King 
his provine es of C anada 
and Nov a Scotia, and take refuge wit hin the United States; 
provision has been made, and at different times, 
too, for giving full and complete effect to these 


unteers. 





the 


} 
} 
i 


recently, 
promises. 
In referring to these grants to native volunteers and 
Canadian volunteers in the late war, a 
in the war of the 


1d to deserters and 

the committee do 
be understood as in any manner condemning 
which dictated them; on the contrary, they 
» been the result of a wise forecast of the 


refugees revolution, 
not wish to 


1° 
he policy 


D 
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was divided among the captors; if the opposing forces 
were equal, or if the captured were superior to the cap- 
tor, the whole value became the property of the captors 
By these wise and salutary regulations, an additional im- 
pulse was given to the ardent courage and daring enter- 
prise of our naval officers and seamen. It is believed 
that almost every officer and seaman in that service real- 
ized a much larger sum in prize money tlian is the value 
of the land which it has been proposed to give to the offi- 
cers of the army of correlative 
same war. 

How stands the case of the army? If a battle be won, 


rank who served in the 


| Lie 


a fortress stormed, a convoy 6 f provi isions or munitions of 


war be intercepted or capt tered the soldier aaa ne 0 ing’, 
the officer has nothing, all belongs to the pub no di- 
vision of spoil here, as in the other great arm af national 


defence. It is a well known fact, that, while many of! 





our gallant naval heroes came out of the * with splen- 
did fortunes, won by their valor and good luck, not a sin- 
gle officer of the army retired from oe it service a whit 


the better in worldly goods; although he may have fought 


as desperately, and been as thic kly covert ad with the lau-| 


rels of victory, as his brothers of the navy. 


It would, therefore, in this view of the subject, be but] 


» DE 


an act of common justice to make up this 
equality between the officers of the army and the navy, 
by a grant of land to the former. 

The late w: 7 with Gre at Britain has been emphatically 


manifest in-| 





called the secOnd war of independence; it has been so| 


AL has 
been so termed in speeches, in C ongr ss and out of Con- 
gress; it has been so considered at home and abroad; it 


aay 


termed in papers, public, private ‘sal official; it 
! , , 


has been so considered by statesmen and citizens, in and| 


out of office. Why, then, is it not proper 


| 
and ex pe dient 


that a portion at least of the same measure of reward] 


which was meted out to the gallant and glorious band 
of the revolution, should also be meted out to those who, 
in a later period, fought so valiantly and so gloriot ay for 
the preservation and perpetuation of the blessings won 
in the first contest? If it is improper or inexpedient to 
do so, your committee are unabl 
committee have here used the 
measure of reward meted out t 
revolution.” 








the gallant band of t] 
The reason for using that phrase, is to be understood | 
in reference to the many acts of munificence to the offi- 
cers of that army, which have not been, nor is it contem- 
plated ever will be, extended to the officers of the late 
army. Witness the half pay for life granted to the sur- 
vivors; the half pay for seven years granted to the widows 
and orphans of those who wer¢ kil led or died in service; 
the subsequent commutation o f h: 








pay for lif granted to the survi the act of May, 
1828; and the bill pass d by the at the present} 
session of Congress, extending the provisions of former 
icts to all those who by any technicality in said acts had} eme 


not been brought within their provisions; also, over t! 
militia; to sav nothing of the vast benefits conferred by 
acts of 1818 a 1820. 


Surcly, when all these grants to the h es of the re- 
volution are considered, it cannot be deemed unreasona- 
ble to grant the small boon of a tract of wast 


’ unappro- 


ive it. The} 


ay for life; the full] 


,in 


the late War. 
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Difference per month between 
the pay of officers of the late 
and present army. 


Colonel, - - - $69 50 


utenant Colonel, 73 98 


Major, - - - 67 81 


Captain, - - - 64 664 


Fir 


Second Lieutenant, 


This difference is owing to 
contingent allowances made 


54 35 


54 35 


st Lieutenant, 


Differ 
thres 


properly made, inthe opinion of the committee, 


only mentioned for the purpose of showing that the off 


in question were not fully compensated. 


| scriptive list of officers of an army; 
into the account those of the 
in the line. 


The committee have not gone through the w 


nor have th 


} 
i 


taff who hold com 
The grenes they ave omitted bear 


relative portion of difference in pay, &c. as thos 


have enumerated. 


the 


against 


army, as the additional pay and emoluments of 
is not only greater now than in 
of that description of officers are also much 
proportion to the strength of the army, than it was d 
late war, thereby gre atly multiplying the cha 
increase of pay to the younger officers of the present 


the 


offi 


tha 


posed to grant them; 


cer 


: 


‘rom this relative view of the 


1814, 


pay 


cers of the army of 1814, and the army 
would appear that the difference 
the late war, for the average period of three years, 
n double the value of the land which it 


Ss, itis more than quadrupled. 


against the 


but the 


With respect to the staff tak 


line, the difference is still greater tn 


or 


5 


of 
offi 


evenhanded and common justice, it would seem 


that their claim should be 


or 


tion. 


sp 


} Pio 


! 
| 





itself, sufficient to induce Congress to grant the pr 
memorialists. The nature of the 


officers of the two pe riods s, if 


the 


title 


a brave and wily enemy, and who were 
con 


granted, w 


e there no s 
the 


peculiar circumstances of difference in 
manner of their employments. 


| ere 


That differen 


at, in every respect, to be passed over without 





than at the 


was at least 


1; a fact, which your committee humbly 


those in a state of active and di sperate 


stantly subjected to every species of | 
suffering, and to all the dangers 


5 


; 


pi 


con 


also considered, 


€ mploy met 


\\ 


t 


o} 


Tit 


t 


warta 
m 


7" 


casualties, 


at the 


and v 


© 


V 


{ 


an increase of rations 
to the present army 


real 


and emolum 


has be C 
und, as it respects the inferi: 
Thus, on the sc« 


tudes of war, to a preference over those who are o1 
gaged in the peace occupations 


It is useless to pursue 


uments of offic 


in which it may be placed, the dis 
in bolder and bolder relief against the brave and 
band of the late war. 


At all periods 


the 


further the 
rs of the two peri ds; 


of an army, 
faithful and well the duties of the Jatter 
charged. 


idvantage 


in which this subject ha 
serious and deliberate investigation of 


nis 


1s 


Ss 


ithe House, it is worthy of remark; that it has 


priated land to the heroes of the Jate war. 

The more clearly to illustrate the claims of the memo- 
rialists to some further ¢ ymmpensation for their services, 
and to show the in« eal which has been made to exist] 
between the officers of the late army and the officers of 
the present army, the committee her th present al ex-| 
hibit, showing the difference between the monthly and] 
annual pay and emoluments of the officers of the two ar- 
et of correlative rank, Iso, shown 
the total ; ount which that monthly « renc would 


give in thy ee VE 


oie 
m 





i,t 
‘ 


i\ 


in ey 


Y 
i 
} 


h 


paralle ] betwe 


ry 


} 
una 


} 
i 


comm 


tiy 


i 


] 


; 


favorable consideration, and thatat n o period has any 
vorable opinion been expressed, either by the H 
self, or by either of its committees. The only 
which the subject came fully before the Hou 
cussion, and was discussed after the most serious ce 
tion, it was ps assed i n the House, and failed only by 
of a compromise between the two Houses at the 


7 


ring moments ‘of a = 0TIOUS Ant 
gress, (in which it wa 
tion of the 


it between the two Houses as 


] 


s to the « 


anxious s¢ 


nt 


quantum of 


In the first place, it is a fact well Known that « 
cies of provision and clothing 
cent. higher during the late wa 


( 


s indispensably necessary that a | 
army $s hook be ‘disbanded, ) upon ad 


{ 
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to be retained in service; a question, in the then deranged | 
state of the’finances of the country, of paramount import-| 
ance. The friends of this measure, under all the circum-} 
stances of the case, patriotically waived the claims of| 
the suffering officers, but never contemplated their aban-| 
donment. 

From the course pursued in the war of the revolution, 
it is fair to infer that a like course would have been pur- 
sued in the late war, had that war continued but a year} 
or two longer. Congress did not, at the commencement | 
of the revolutionary contest, provide for grants of land 
to their officers; that promise was not made until some | 
years had elapsed; yet it was made. Had the late war} 
continued a year or two longer, there is every reason to| 
believe that a like course would have been pursued. | 
Che officers themselves expected it; they conceived it 
due to them as an expression of the feeling of the Go- 
vernment for their sufferings and privations, as well as a| 

ward for their services and sacrifices; and that they still 
think it due to them, is evidenced by the reiteration of 
their claims. 

The present condition of many of these brave and pa- 
triotic men requires that they should no longer be neg- 
lected or postponed. i 


und flourishing circumstat 


Some, it is true, may be in easy 
ices; but it is believed to bea 
fact, thata majority of those who are in existence, are far 
from being placed in such a situation as to render these 
grants a matter of indifference, or of little con- 
cern. Many of them have since sought employment, 
and found an honorable grave ina foreign land. Many of 
them are known to be in needy circumstances, residing 
on the public lands, on that frontier which they so faith- 
fuliy and gallantly defended, while the 
! 


phans of others are 


or no 


widows and or- 
in poverty and want; and if the grant 
were now made, it would be esteemed as a boon sent, as 
it were, from | | distresses. 
The usage of this, as well as of almost all other Go- 
vernments, » the officers of the late army reason to 
of their toils, and peace and 


1eaven, torelieve their wants an 
Cay 
ct, that, after the close 
ity had been secured at home, 
C would be recompensed by some 
lattering and substantial testimonial of their 


titude 


ex 
and respect had been 
forced abroad, they 
country’s 
Without such a feeling as this, it is impossi- 
iat officers of inferior grades would have 
in the se 
their pay was wholly inadequate to their maintenance 
the field; and, however patriotic they may have been, 
ecessity would soon have driven them into retirement. 
se they were buoyed up by this hope, that 
| 


remained. 


le to suppose t 


. 1 
remained so long 


rvice, as it is notorious that 


1 
Tt 


} . 
pecatl 


Che committee have ob it is the of 
additional as well as substan- 
1e country’s gratitude to those who have 
rs in the hour of peril or calamity: sound 
dictated this course; and monarchs even, 


erved, that 


usage 


Lovernments to give some 


tial evidence of tl 

en its defend: 

| CV has ever 

er despotic, have seldom, if ever, been found to 

This Government, no more than that of any 

1er country, has no patent right for the preservation of 

eace, or for its protection against foreign aggression; 

should the time again come, when it will need the 

tance of its citizens in a similar or other controv ersy, 
ould fit 


at this late period, 
which it oug 


l 
i 
j 


id its account in doing, even 
t to have ars ago, and which is 
to be done. 

refore, the opinion of the committee, that the 
he army in the late war with Great Britain 
claims upon tke justice 


'S 


as well as upon the 
y of the country, and that every noble principle 

of our nature requires us to satisfy Under the 
veral views of the s ibject, and of many others which 
does permit the committee to enumerate, they 
* come to the conclusion that it is just, +, and ex- 


| gene- 


> 


4} 
tiem. 3c 
ne 
polit 
i 


to grant the prayer of the memorialists, 


Copy 
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rally to make provision for a grant of land to such officers 
as were disbanded in the consolidation of regiments dur- 
ing, and who served to the close of the late war with Great 
Britain, and were disbanded at its termination, and for the 
heirs of those who died or were killed in service; and for 
this purpose the committee herewith report a bill. 
COPY-RIGHT. 
Hovse or Representatives, Decemnper 17, 1830. 

Mr. Exrtswortn, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 

having had under consideration the laws relating to 

copy-right, presented tothe House, for its adoption, the 

bill accompanying this report: 

At the second session of the first Congress, a statute 
was passed to secure to authors the copy-right of their 
books, charts, and maps. In 1802, a like statute was 
passed to secure the copy-right of print In of 
these statutes, there are provisions which are useless and 
burdensome, and in which there are likewise discre} 
it has furthermore been claimed, and, 
your committee, with propriety, that the law of copy- 
right ought to extend to musical compositions, as does the 
English law. It has been the aim of your committee, in 
preparing accompanying bill, to bring the two sta- 
tutes into one, and to make that free from the objections 
alluded to, but chiefly to enlarge the period for the enjoy- 
ment of copy-right, and thereby to place authors in this 
country more nearly upon an equality with authors in 
other countries. 


s. both 


an- 


Ci€s. it seems 


to 


The power of securing the rights of authors, by giving 
thema copy -right, 1S, by the constitution, exclusiy ely vest- 
ed in Congress; and your committee think that the object 
conten plate lis well worthy of the « 
While, for the most obvious rea- 
foremost am«¢ 
1 literature, by 


, In this thing, 


nsideration and le- 
gislation of Congress. 
United States ought to be 


tions In encoura 


sons, the ne na- 
r science al 


llectual labor, she is 


ring 
- — b 
the fruits of mt 
far behind them a i. 
In the United States, lfy the existing 
he author, in the first inst 
years; and if, at the end of that 
for fourteen years mor 


opy-1 


very 
} 


iOW 


as a reference to their laws will 
laws, a copy-right is 
for fourteen 
> living, then 


re, the 


secured to ance, 


; Dut, if he 
] _, } ale} } 
is determined, although, 


right. 
b af el 
of th 


author, his family stan 
subsistence ordinarily left 
ht of an author to th 


‘ ‘ 
is Ol 


T 
‘his book was enjoyed, an 
it was decided in Parliament, bya 


Miller wus 
sion of the ase in 
of Ann had abridge a 

Cc mceded, had exist -d, instead 

git by forfeitures for 

viously intended. arliament, fi 
of the statute of 


‘ } } 
statute, Which is now th 


4 lore . 7 
laylor, in t ar 1769, 


same c he King’s I 


> Comune 


secur 


; construed, afterwards Passe da 
law of that kingdon, : rin 
iit for twenty 
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twenty-six years. 
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require from our legislation a ae not less than what 
is proposed in the bill re ported. Upon the first princi- 
ples of proprietorship in property, an author has an ex- 
clusive and perpetual right, in preference to any other, to 
the fir uuits of his labor. ‘Though the nature of literary pro- 
perty is peculi: ar’, it is not the ‘le ‘ss real and valuable. If 
labor and effort in producin g what before was not possess- 
ed or known, will give title, then the literary man has title, 
perfect and absolute, and should have his reward: he} 
writes and he labors as assiduously as does the mechanic or | 
husbandman. The scholar, who secludes himself, and 
wastes his life, and often his property, to enlighten the 
world, has the best right to the profits of those labors: the 
planter, the me chanic , the professional man, cannot pre- 
fer a better title to what is admitted to be his own. Nor 
is there any doubt what the interest and honor of the 
country demand on this subject. We are justly proud of 
the knowle dge and virtue of our fellow-citizens. Shall we 
not encourage the means of that knowledge, and enlighten | 
th: atv irtue, so necessary to the security and judicious ex- 
ercise of civil and political rights? 
every reasonable inducement to influence men to conse- 
crate their talents to the advancement of science. It can- 
not be for the interest or honor of our country that intel- 
lectual labor should be depreciated, and a life devoted to 
research and laborious study terminate in disappointment 
and poverty. 

Your committee do not perceive any reason for denying | 





to authors the protection of the law, to the extent propos-| 
ed. There is no serious danger of a monopoly. The 
question is, whether the author 
reap the reward. 
supply the market upon such terms as will ensure the} 
greatest sale; and he will always do this. 


eight years, in the first instance, with a ri ight of rene wall | 
for fourteen more, if, at the end of the first peri iod, the] 
author be living, or shall leave a family. 
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pay, are the allen usually or most generally travelled, 


the neighborhood or part of the country in which h 
This seems to be the obvious intention of the | 
and it is not to be supposed that members 


sides. 





were to have any greater or lesser privileges in trave] 
to and from the seat of Government than other peo; 
And it is presumed, if due attention was paid to th 


ciple, though there would still, from 


the very natu: 


things, be variations, yet, in the main, equality and just 


might generally be as ne 


arly arrived 


at as by any 


mode of computation; unless, indeed, the restric os 
ciple, under the supervision of the members, the « 


alluded to, should be adopted. 


|of the two Houses, and the Postmaster General, 


This, if equality is th 


ject, is decidedly preferable; but, if retrenchment 
end in view, a reduction of the amount for eve ry tw 
miles, from what it now is, would be the remedy 


even the restricted method could not arrive at eq 


i 


We have heard here a great deal about constructis 


neys. Does any man believe 
not make? 


committed; 


that it was the intenti 


We ought to present ithe law that members should be paid for journeys the 
There have been very great apparent « 
and the committee, in discharge of the 


in seeking the aid of the Postmaster General, have, s 
from having obtained from that source such certain! 


might, though very erroneously, 


have been suppos 


be in possession of that officer, been sustained in 1 
opinion of the difficulties attending the subject, by 


following remarks: 
Post Office Department is, 


office to another. These, 


‘The course now pursued by 
where the 
or the bookseller shall|been ascertained by actual survey, to obtain from « 
It is forthe interest of the author to|ent postmasters on a route the stated distances fron 
in some few 


} 


distance has 


been obtained by measurement, especi ially on tut 
This bill secures to the author ac opy-right for twenty-| roads; but by far the greater proportion of them arc 


by mere 
in their neighborhoods. 


estimate, according to the reputed dista 
The reports of postmast 
it is believed |the estimated distances often differ considerably one | 


that the provisions of the bill are not too liberal, and that janother; in some instances, from five to ten per cent 


Congress ought not to do less than is proposed. 


this is less than is done in any one of the European States 

referred to. | 
MILEAGE OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. | 
Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 7, 183 


Mr. Hatt, from the Committee on Public E xpenditures, 


} 


all that could be hoped for. 


Perhaps the 


Even | such cases, the mean is generally taken.”’ Again, h 

|** No rate can be given to equalize the mileage of 1 
bers of Congress, unless the several distances shoul 
ascertained by actual measurement: 


an approximat 
post ro 


which the mail is most usually transported would con 
near to the object sought as any other general rul 


could be laid down. And, 


in conclusion, he 


obs 


to which was referred a resolution of the House relative | «« probably the most eligible plan would be, to tak 
to a uniform rule for estimating mileage of members of} most usual post route as the criterion for a general 


Cc ongress 
> 


Phat the upon investigation, scems atte nded | 
with difficulties which render it impracticable to est tablish | 
any rule which will operate entirely equal. 
isting law, if its plain 
effect, will miccealasads suffici 


» reported: 


subject, 


ntly near equality to render} 


subject to such exce ptions as 
should deem advisable.” 


Congress, in their wis 


The committee will suggest that, should it be th 


lact, be made the duty 


That the ex- jof the House that either of the plans presented in t! 
and evident intention is carried into| port should be adopted, or that it should, by a sp 
of the Committee 


any alteration unnecessary, unless a _ is adopted to} | both Huuse s, who have the subject, respectively for 


make it the duty of the Secretary of the 


f either 
assisted by the Postmaster General, 


aid of each member of 
Territory, 
estimate, as nea f 

direct line) of the residence of each Me mber, 
and Delegate, from the seat of Government; and that the 
mileage of Senators, Mem and Delegates, be com- 
puted according te such estimat It did not expe- 
dient to the committee to adopt this principle 


House, and Delegate of a| 
to make an| 


Senator, 


bers, 
seem 
in the 


| 

| 

shape | 

no other method would ar- 
IM 

| 





of a bill; and itis believed t hat 
rive at or ap] roximate to equality so nearly as to render a 
change of the law materially beneficial. It seems evident to 


th ee ee, that 08 intention of the law of 1818is simply 
this: that each member is to be paid for the n 
trav : and not for those he d travel; but 

loes travel, and for which he 


tiles he does 
that the} 


. } 
5 to reccive | 


es not 
miles which he dos 


i have done so; 


nate, and Ser-| specially committed to them, that then the Committ 
geant at Arms of the House of Ri presentatives, with the iP ublic E xpenditures, or any other appropriate comn 


be imperatively required to report to that effect by | 


The Committee on Public 


Expenditures having 


definite plan, ask to be discharged from the further « 


sideration of the subject. 


DUTY ON IMPORTED SALT. 


Houser or 


Maxuary, from 


the House the 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
the Committee on 
‘wiih was referred the ** memorial of the manufact 
ers of salt in Kenhawa county, 
restoration of the duty on imported salt, 
following report: 


Fesrvuary 3, 1831 


” nresent 


1 


instances, ha 


of Accounts 


Manufactures, 


1 


of ( ONnLTes 


e 


rly as possible, of the actual distance (in a} instructed by the resolution to inquire into the subj 
and, being unable to come to or devis 


Virginia, praying for 








Duty 0 on Tiny 


The committee » have take :n the same into conside ration, 
and are fully of opinion that the laws of the last session of 
Congress, reduci ng the duty on foreign salt, ought to be 
suspe nded from furthe ‘yr operation. ‘The reasons for that 
opinion they respectfully offer to the House. They will| 
be stated with all the brevity which the subject allows. 

The committee consider salt as an article of first neces- 
sity, demanded alike by the rich and poor, It is essential, 
at least, to a comfortable support of human life. It is | 
useful in many of the arts, and all-important to the great 
agricultural interests of the country. Its value cannot be | 
estimated too high. It ison the ground that it is an article | 
of general and all-pervading necessity, that the committee | 
wish to consider the subject. It seems, therefore, to the 
comm ttee, that the higher it ranks among the articles re-| 
quired by necessity, the more imperious is the duty of the} 
Government to provide for its production. It ought not 
to be exposed to danger from any cause which can be| 
averted. The more earnestly this or any other article 
may be demanded by necessity, the greater should be 
our exertions to secure an ample and permanent supply. 
We should provide against all contingencies which may 
produce want and distress among the people. Nothing’ 
ought to be left to chance, when perfect or even partial 
security can be attained. 

Food and raiment ms) supply the earliest and most| 
pressing wants. The great mass of our people could pro-| 
vide the se from the soil, aided by household labor and a 
few mechanic arts, whic h never fail to s; pring up within 

he narrow circles of society. After these are obtaine d, 
nothing can come more eflectu: lly to the relief of want 
than the article in question. C offee, tea, sugar, silks—a 
thousand things would be abandoned before salt could be 
dispensed with. 

Should war again take place with the great maritime 
Power of Europe; should other nations, from which we 
derive a portion of our supplies, in a fit of jealousy or re- 
taliation, interrupt our trade; should our own Govern- 
nent resort again to non-intercourse or non-importation; 
should any sudden revolution in commerce take place, all 
can see the dangers to whi ch our people would be expx eed. 

The means of procuring a full and ade quate supply ex- 
ist in our own country. They are found on the long line 
of our seacoast, in numerous parts of our deep interior. 
he manufacture already exists, to a greater or lesser cx- 
tent, in nineteen of the twenty-four States of the Union. 
Investments of capital, improvements for perfecting the 
wticle, were daily making, and would have continued 
with accelerated rapidity, had they not been partially ar- 
rested by the act ¢ of last se ‘ssion. | 

If our country must depend on a foreign sup »ply, the 
consumers of all classes are exposed to other dangers. 


principal seaports. The salt trade is conducted by com-} 
paratively a few. It is not cut up and divided as much as 
that of other branches of foreign business. It is generally 
received by our shipping rather as ballast than for the 
purposes of profitable freight. It is easily monopolized. 
Our merchants on the seaboard could, whenever they 
pleased, take it under their own control. Like every | 
other class of our citizens, they are in pursuit of gain. 
Tom mnopoli ze an article at common prices, and then de- 
mand exorbitant profits, is no uncommon occurrence. To- 
day the market is glutted, and prices settle down to the | 
lowest point, when monopoly advances, and grasps the 
whole. Next week there seems to be a scarcity, and 
prices advance as high as speculation can reach. This is 
considered one of the most capital operations of trade. 
No article has been more under its influence than salt. If, 
of late, it has been less so, it is owing to the great domestic 
production. The effects of this will be more fully ex- 
plained in this report. 

Besides the common danger of dependence on externa] | 
Vou. VIL--Q 


‘and enjoys no equivalent in return 
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‘alin it is heightened bya a knowledge of the fact that ; a 
great proportion of that supply i is deriv ved from a single na- 
tion and its de pendencies. 

In 1826, we receiv ed from Great Bri- 





tain and its dependencies, - 3,533,796 bushels. 
From all other places, - - 1 030,924 
Inall, - - - - 4,564,720 bushels. 


In 1829, from Great Britain and its 
depende ncies, - : 
From all other places, . 


4,114,047 bushels. 
1,831,500 


In all, - . - - 5,945 





47 bush: ls. 










Even under the influence of the great domestic supply, 
during the past season, salt in some of our cities rose to 
55 cents the bushel; recently it sold at424. It was sup- 
| posed by many that the advance was caused by a belief 
that the domestic production would have been limited un- 
der the influence of the act of last session. But, had the 


Te cent sales been effected at 10 cents, instead of 424, the 


country trader will be required to pay the common mar- 
ket price, when he shall resort to the emporium to re- 
plenish his store next spring. 

This also applies, in some degree, to the country trade. 
The great proportion of Norther n mercantile business con- 
centrates in New York. It is carried on chiefly at some 
annual periods, spring and fall. Country merchants un- 
derstand with great accuracy the condition of their cus- 
tomers, what supplies are needed, and what proportion, 
among several in the same town or village, each usually 
furnishes. Allare careful not to overstock the market. 
If one purchases in New York ata price reduced to the 
lowest point from some accidental cause, and ten days af- 
ter his neighbor purchases at a higher price of five or ten 
cents per bushel, still they both must offer the article in the 
same market. Should the highest purchaser feel confident 
that he can dispose of what he has bought in a reasonable 
time, he will keep up the price to sian cost and profit. 
This is « - illy known to the lowest purchaser, and he can 
safely ask the same price for what cost him much less than 
it cost the other. Hence it is evident that the consumer 
gains little or nothing by the common fluctuations of trade; 
he pays for all the profits of monopoly and speculation, 
It would seem that 
| these remarks apply with even o~ : a to ihe vast 
populati on west of the mountains, in the broad valley of 
the Mississi ppi. 

The quantity of salt imported into New Orleans, in 
1830, was a little less than 400,000 bushels. The quantity 


|manufactured on the Western waters amounted to about 
Che greatest proportion of imports will be made in our} 2 


,400,000. The present consumption requires at least 
2,800,000. From the rapid increase of population, 
3,500,000 bushels in a short period will be required, and 


ithe ratio of increased consumption will rapidly advance 
| for half a century to come. 


Suppose the required supply 
should be imported, the importation must, of necessity, 
be confined to a few individuals; it would be exposed to 
all the varied causes of fluctuating trade. New Orleans 


|} would be the only door through which it could pass to the 


immense Western re gions. It must be bought at all events. 
Concentrated at one point, it could be gathered up by 
monopoly, having unlimited capital at control, and dealt 


| out to waiting want and necessity, at prices w hi ch specu 


lation might please to demand. A domestic supply is now 
certain, and may be forever secured. It can never be 
controlled by any external circumstances. Domestic mo- 
nopoly cannot exist to any dangerous extent among nearly 
a hundred establishments, scattered along a line of a thou- 
sand miles, and where new sources of supply, to any ex- 


jtent, may be opened whenever they may be required. 


It appears, by the evidence before the committee, and 
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annexed to this report, that there has been a steady and) observe d, one of the greatest dangers to which the c 
rapid decline in the price of salt in the Western country! sumers of salt would be exposed, is a monopoly of the 

since 1820. At Nashville, Tennessee, in the years 1817,| ticle by the dealers on the seaboard, if we depended sole] 
718, 719, and ’20, salt sold from two to th ree dollars per| on a foreign supply. 
bushel of fifty pounds. The present price is 62} cents;| prevented by the immense quantity manufactured 1 
75 cents is the aver: age price for the past year. At Louis-| United States. 


ville, the price, during the season past, has been from 45] 


This has been in a great 


Hf an effort was made by specu late 01 
y 5} 


raise the price of the foreign article exorbitantly 


to 50 cents. In Madisonville, Indiana, the price, for the| monopoly, country dealers would leave it on their | 
past twelve months, has been 50 cents per bushel. At] Ifthe y should purch: ise and transport it to the interio: 
St. Louis, during the same period, the price has varied| people would not purchase,because a great stoc k of d 

from 56 to 624 cents. tic salt is always to be found, or can be easily — d 


It would seem that when the article can be obtained in| 


Before this c ould be exhauste d, 
Country capits al woul 


derate rates. 


abundance at such prices, there is no substantial reas son| foreign article must be made 


for complaint, more especially when it is mainly owing to} in 


Prices some to scaboard 


the domestic supply, produced under the influence of pro-| would come down to prices demanded by the domes 
tecting duties, and, also, when there is every reason to} ticle. 
anticipate ac ontinued reduction if the domestic manufac-} seaboard merchants would 
turer may be permitted to pursue his course unmolested. | should the country depend entirely on n the for ign in 

By some, it may be supposed, that, if prices are advanc-| ations, 
ed by monopoly or the fluctuations of trade, the manufac- —— to which all classes of consumers neh be 
turer can participate in the advantages equally with the| ed. 


dealer in the foreign article. This would be impossible. | 
It is only by a regular, steady demand and price that he 

can pursue his business. When there will be a glut in 
the market, when scarcity, when monopoly will control, 
he cannot foresee. An extraordi nary depression in price, 
for a season, may ruin him. His capital may be wasted 
before remunerating prices return. It requires years for 
the manufacturer to make preparations; the rise of all} 
prices may be effected in a moment. l ncertainty will| 
prevent the ase of establishments already in existence, and 
new ones will not be undertaken. 

The committee cannot discover any object more valua- 
ble, more national, more vitally important to the country, 
than a steady, uniform, al bundant, and uncontrollable sup-| 
ply of an a ‘ticle so essential at all times to eve ry rank and| 
condition of life. It should be secured by all reasonable} 
means which the Government can command. §$}t is easily} 
accomplished by a just improvement of the resources| 
which the oe N possesses within itself in the fullest abun-| 
dance. pursuing this course, the numerous dangers 
to whieh: our people are perpetus lly exposed while de- 
pendent on for _— supply, would be readi ly averted. 

The committee would now allude to the effects which 
clearly have ~ produced by the domestic manufacture } 
of salt. On an average for each of the last five years, it 
amounted to about 4,250,000 bushels. Import: tions for 
the same period, annually, have averaged about 5,500,000 
bush els; the annual consumption of all kinds, 9,750,000. 

Sup pose the domestic manufacture destroyed—t he annus il] 
producti on of 4,250,000 annihilated—what must be the| 
consequence? The effect, for a season, might be, per- 
haps, to depress prices, because a good supply, both of 
foreign and domestic salt, i is on hand, waiting the ordinary | 
demands of consumption. In anticipation of an advance 
in price, the foreign surplus, if any, or even a draught on 
common supply from abroad, might be made, and thrown| 
into our markets. A momentary glut would take place, | 
and depression of price might follow. But another con- 
sequence would rapidly succeed. The domestic produc- 
tion of nearly one-half which the country consumes would 
be nearly destroyed, and a limited supply take place. 
This would, of course, be attended with the highest prices. 
But the work of destruction would be completed. ‘This 
rreat necessary of life would depend on foreign labor, fo- 
re ign capital, the vicissitudes of foreign trade, and of fo- 

nd domestic speculation. I he ruins of our manu- 
factories would be a perpetual warning against any furthe: 
thy 
h 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


















effort. Should, at some future day, wants of the} 
country offer protection, prudence would avoid the allure- 
ent to another sacrifice. be rp 
rhe committee would offer another reason in a ot 


Here is the distinct cause why a mor opoly 


or chiefly, every 


ittle sympathy would be felt for them by thos 
were aoe fortunes, even at the expense of wa: 
The country dealers must purchase, and 
The people must buy of the mercl 
- of supply cot 
If the domestic manufacture flourishes 
can pass by the foreign article with indifference. 
along the seacoast can find it there; those i 
can find abundance at the great salt works of New \ 
from thence 
| to every part of the interior. 
abundantly from its own resources. 
rier against its operations in every part of the cou 
| In case of war or interruption of commerce, and f 
supply is withheld, every thing is preparc« 
sion to meet every possible want. 

Another reason is offered. 
employs and sustains thousands ¢ c our ee opl 
have been diverted from cther 
lowest point of rae 
for a considerable 
exchange for various articles, 
*h could not bear transy 
alt is obtained. 
oa ons of bushels of salt 


suffering. 
safely purchase. 


distributed, by 
The West can be sup; 
Monopoly finds : 


it is readily 


The domestic mai 


a s, 


to s} sare, and whic 
places where —- 


| multiply domesti 
confined to the 
diate benefits be 


nd mest of the direct anc 
in and end there. 
| diminish the et of tho: 
trade, and may 
| for desiring a total oe of the domestic 
All know that the 
has watched, and is watchi ing, 
industry with jealous alarm. 

where the foreign article 
the hands of the seaboard merchants, ) 
that they, like all other classes of people, shauld 
that whatever business was profitab! 
tribute to the general good; 
to the country usiees they s! 
fo re, beco mes the d duty s the > Government to exan 


intericr, a 


aged in the fore g 


up eye of foreign com 
the ~~ of 





of neccssity, pass tl 


1ared in the | 


fairly, and aban ‘dents a a manner | 
|} mote the prosperity of ever: A 

The committee considering, also, that the article of 
is one of indispensable necessity; that to depend on 
nations for a supply ne ev be almost as mgerous 
allow them to control th 
dence has placed the means ‘of 


aaa of « our count 





einioeel € 
listurbed dominion of our own people and Govern! 
arly comes within the range of the protecting 

It does not belong to that class of a1 tic 


‘Jaid for revenue 


retaining the former duty on foreign salt As has b cil ch aaa i 











supposed that the duty on tea, pepper, pimento, cinna- 
mon, Peruvian bark, capers, and olives, was intended to 
protect or encourage their production. They have no 
connexion with the protecting tariff. Duty on these was 
for revenue; and when revenue is no longer wanted, it 
may be siasale d with perfect safety. But this by no means 
implies that duties which really effectually sustain some 
valuable branch of domestic industry, should be abandon- 
ed. Even a surplus in the treasury would be a lesser evil. 
fhe committee will proceed to consider the measures 
adopted by the Government in relation to salt, and the 
claims which the manufacturer has toac ontinued support. 








ress, in 178 Its preamble dec lares, ‘* Whereas it is 
sessary for the support of Government, and for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encou- 
agement and protection of manufactures, that duties be 
laid on goods, wares, and merchandises, imported.’ In 
is preamble is found a full and ample recognition of the 
power to encou e and protect manufactures, instanta- 
neously following the ac apeien of the constitution. On 
salt was laid a duty of six cents per bushel--a duty higher, 
in proportion to the fareiga value of the article, than was 
laid on almost every other. It must have been well known 
in our early life as a nation, how ds angerous | an 1 unavailing 
it was to look abroad fora supply. All of the members| 
who composed the Congress of 1789, must have seen the 
m series of the revolution; most of them must have largely 
ared in the common sufferings. The policy of encou- 
siti and pr ae the 
prompted bya | knowledge of the privations of a pa- 
triot army, in every degree of distress, of the wants of the 
whole country. During the last war, also, our farmers, 
the middling classes, an d the poor, well remember how 
lear w price of the article, and how difficult to obtain 
it _ Then the Government and people urged on the ma 
‘rtion; even called it patriotic, 
l, and lasting support. If, 
i the late war and restrict 
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ers. But, when open and apparent d: 
: 





noved toa distance, appeals are often made to the sup-| 
classes and the poor, to 
r wants in the time of} 


posed interests of the middling 
those who provided for thei 


duty on each bushel was twenty 
in foree for ten years. In 1807, all duties on salt wer 
\bolished. The committee are ac dvi 


then existing war, and one year afterwards. 
of April, 1816, on a general revision of the tariff, the duty 
if twenty cents per bushel on salt was made perpetual. 


The iff of 1816 was intended to provide a revenue, and 
at the same time to be so adjuste 1 as to give efficient pro-| 

tion to the di ries rent branches of manufacture which had} i 
ng into existence from previous protection, or from 
», or from the war itself. The 
tariff, as a protecting system, since 1816, has been twice 
revised, and at each time the protecting duties have been 
of forcig.. production 
which came in competition with the domestic manufac- 
The duty on 
cents per bushel, the same as was laid| the nation, to demand redress, even by arms. ‘The com- 
by the act of 1797, repealed in 1807, and re-enacted in 
f history of our legislation on the 
subject; from the deep root which the manufacture of salt 
has taken in the country; from the sacrifices about to be! 





restrictions on commerc 


angmented on almost every article « 


ture, excepting the single article of salt. 
lat is now twenty 


1813. From this bric 
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required of a numerous body of our fellow-citizens, and 
from the exposure of the whole country to the dangers 
which have been describe d, the committee most respect- 
fully repeat the hope that the House will review its opinion, 
as expressed in the act of the last session. Could the Go- 
vernment have given more decisive assurances of support 
to any branch of manufacture than it has to this? Could 
our fellow-citizens have asked a more solemn pledge of 
support than has been given? It was never urged on the 
Government by manufacturers; it was not the result of 
anxious and urgent solicitations on their part, but a spon- 


| taneous movement on the part of the Government itself, 
The first duty on salt was imposed by the act of Con- | to accomplish a great national object. 


The voice of ex- 
perience was then heard; its admonitions were then felt; 
and it might have been hoped, that, in peace and pros- 
perity, they would not have been forgotten. 

it appears that the capital invested in the manufacture of 
salt amounts to about $7,000,000. The product, in 1829, 
may be safely estimated at 4,500,000 bushels. The amount 
manufactured in 1830 has alre ady diminished, from alarm 
caused by the recent reduction of duty. The number of 
persons notes engaged is about 3,600. They, with 
those immediately dependent, will make an aggregate of 
14,000. And here it may be remarked, that, to sustain 
this great number of people, agricultural products, to an 
immense amount, are constantly requir ed. These are ob- 
tained in exchange, in a great ‘degree, for the article ma- 
nufactured. But they are so scattered over the surface of 
our extended country, that the market they afford escapes 
superficial observation. If they, or a fourth part, were 
concentrated at any one point of the country, the effects 
would be most distinctly apparent. The little army du- 
ring the late war stationed on our frontiers, drew supplies 
for hundreds of miles around it. Our farmers and me- 





ions on foreign commerce, } 
I 3s, it must be admitted that it was 
tirely owing to the vigorous efforts of our manufactur- 
ier seems to be 


the act of August, 1790, the duty on foreign salt} 
vas advanced to twelve cents the bushel. In 1797, the 
‘nts. This act remained 
e| manufacture has been rapidly increasing, and the quality 
‘d from the best au-| 
thority, that no reduction of prionte was the consequence. | 
By the act of July, 1813, the duty of twenty cents per 
yushel was again imposed, to take effect on the Ist Janua- 

1814, and to continue in operation until the end of the} i 
By the act 


chanics well knew how great was the market it afforded. 
| Had it been dispersed in companies over nineteen States, 
like the manufacturers of salt, the effects would have been 
scarcely perceptible, although, in the aggregate, equally 
important to the whole country, in furni ishi ng a market with 
| st ipplies, as if it had been assembled in one encampment. 
| ‘The committee cannot avoid the repetition of the state- 
|ment, that the duty of twenty cents was laid as early as 
1797, and continued, with but a single interruption, to 
1830. At the time of that interruption, the manufacture 
had scarcely commenced. From 1813 to the last session, 
a period of seventeen years, during which time the ; pro- 
tecti ng tariff having undergone repeated changes and 
| modifications, the duty on salt has been undisturbed and 
untouched. During this period of seventeen years, the 


daily improved by advancing skill and continued expe- 
rience. Why, then, should so many thousands of our 
| fellow-citizens be abandoned at a time when they supposed 
themselves reposing in perfect security under the protect- 
ing shield of their Government? It is a republican Go- 
vernment, and bound to protect its citizens in their various 
pursuits, and most especially when that Government has 
allured them to engage in new occupations, which are 
giving every promise of success, and are contributing 
I: urgely to the inde pendence of the country. When orders 
in council from England, and decrees of Ni apole on, exposed 
neutral commerce to eve ry pe rilon the ocean, our mer- 
chants, with open eyes, encountered all hazards. Their 
enterprise exposed them to spoliations. Aided by a gene- 
ral symp athy, the help of Government has been repeat- 
edly invoked to their assistance. Its utmost exertions have 
been made, and are now making, to obtain indemnity. 
Appeals have been often made to the honor and dignity of 


mittee hope thousands of humble manufacturers of salt 
may be objects of national regard. 

The committee will refer to an argument which has been 
used, and which, it is supposed, was attended with con 
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siderable influence: it was the imposition of a duty of|tion is no longer required. 


twelve and one-half cents per bushel, by the State of New 
York, on all salt manufactured in her limits. It was sup- 
posed by many to be unjust, in a single State, 
domestic production, which entered into general use, for 

the purpose of filling her treasury, when, as they sup- 

posed, she was enabled to do so by a duty laid by the Ge-| 
neral Government on a similar foreign article. Were the 
interests of that State alone involved, this opinion might | 
be correct. But a wider view must be taken; we must | 
see how far other parts of the Union are concerned. 

The committee consider the duty impose od by the Go- 
vernment of New York is both just ‘and equits ible. This, 
it is fully believed, can be sustained, without resorting to 
the particular interests of that State for assistance. 

The great canal policy of New York has been executed. 
As was anticipated by the liberal and expanded views of 
her statesmen, the benefits would not, could not, be con- 
fined within her own boundaries. They would be carried, 
in a greater or less proportion, to every part of the Union; 
they would promote, in anample degree, the commercial | 
operations of our country with the whole world. To a 
great extent, it equalizes the inequalities of nature. It} 
places our people of the interior, in some degree, in pos- 
session of comforts and enjoyments, which, w ithout it, | 
would be confiued to those who occupy the b 
frith of the ocean. 

Among other considerations which urged on the com- 
pletion of the Erie canal, were the benefits to be derived | 
from the improve ae of the rich salt springs near the | 
centre of the State. Unless in time of war or commercial 


uke of some 


| 








embarrassments, when the article of salt could command 
any price which want and suffering could pay, they were 
of little value to the State or the country at large. Hence 


was derived one of the strongest inducements to perform 

that great work. The effect has fully answered expect: a-| 
tion. Every farmer, the middling classes, and the poor, | 
now enjoy a full proportion of the advantages which have 

resulted. 

In 1829, the quantity of salt manufactured in that State 
was 1,291,000 bushels, or nearly one-seventh of all con 
sumed in the United States. This, by inland navigation, | 
is added to the common stock of the country, an d tends | 
to diminish the common price to the consumer. Before 
the canals were constructed, our farmers remember that | 
they cheerfully, paid six or seven dollars per barrel for | 
Onondaga salt of a miserable quality; now they obtaina 
superior article for one-third of that price. The differ- 
ence in price is mainly caused by the difference in ex- 
pense between land and If the 


water transpo rtation. 


|tory of salt, 


|most abundantly and most che aply supplied; 


-| partial operation. 
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gument exhausts itself. 


effect. 
imagination. 
But the committee are fully convinced that no manuf 


The causes are ay 
parent. One is, the superior quality of the salines, ai 
the inexhaustible supply of mineral water which they 


If this is correct, the ar. 
If the domestic article has be. 
come so cheap and abundant as to bear an excise, the re- 
to tax a|moval of the foreign duty would produce no practical 
Supposed relief could exist only in theoretica) 


of any importan ce, could bear taxation, ex 
lcept that in the State of New York. 


‘ 


al 


ford; another, the extended and unceasing market four 


along the great Western lakes, along the valk y of Li 


Champlain and the Hudson, through the interior of th: 


State. Hence, a capital of above three millions of dollar 


has been invested, and labor stimulated to its utmost exe 


tion. 
in the transportation of fuel from places at which it is t 
but, aboy 


all, the ease, the economy, and rapidity, with which it ¢ 


be distributed to millions of consumers, frem Champlai 


to Green Bay. No other manufacturing establishment: 
the United States enjoy these advantages in so great a 
gree. 
tory in the Union. 
country to the pains and penalties of destruction, beca 

|New York, at the price of enormous expenditures on | 
own account, has improved her natural resources beyor 
any other State; especially when, with the duty impos 
she furnishes the article ¢ 
plied from any other source. That State has a p¢ 
right, and possesses the power, to counteract the ft ( 
of national legislation on this subject. If it is ex: 
none have just reason to complain 

The committee do not sup pose t that every manufact 
of salt in the United States will be destro ved, if the act 
the last session should take full effect. 
such natural advantages, that they may continue in full 
But it is considered that t the gre 
proportion must surrender to inevi itable rain. 

It has been repeatedly urged, that the quality of dor 


rcis 


jtic salt is decidedly inferior to the foreign, and wholly | 


fit for some of the most pe rtant uses for which it 1 

)qui red. ants stren; eth; others, that 

lcombined with ingredients which render its use uns 

This might have been partially true in the beginning 
its manufacture , when skill and experience had not | 

acquired: but no person of intelligence is now unacq: 


Some stippose it \ 


Erie canal had not been completed, the manufacture would | ed with the great perfection to which the article is bro ug 
have been trifling, and the benefits confined to narrow | The best qualities are now produced on the seacoast 


limits. In times of scarcity, produced by any cause, the 
people of the great Northern section of the co untry could } 
have norelief from that source, unless at the most enor- |} 


mous expense. Now, happen what may, the; are secure 
of an abundant supply, at reasonable prices. 
It cannot, therefore, be unreasonable or unjust in the 


State of New York to demand some remuneration for her 
exertions and expenditures from those who participate so 
largely in the advantages which have been produced. The 
tax sinks into insignificance when the causes of its impo- 
sition are understood. ‘To require a surrend 
at this time, and under circumstances which 
explained, is clearly inequitable and t 
canals were first finished, and while their first bene ms were 
flowing wide, then the State tax on salt was never made 
the subject of complaint. What was consider d. a few 
years ago, a just and honest claim, minds of 
many, nothing short of palpable oppression 

It is also urge d, that, if the State of New York can lay 
a duty on the domestic article, it affords evidence that the 
manufacture has gained such an ascendancy that protec- 


of the duty 
have been 


nj ist 


snow, in the 


| Massachusetts, 


at the salt springs of New York, 
| some of the salines of the Wester country. 
|stood the most r'gid tests of analysis, and are found to | 


isess even greater purity than the foreign article. T! 
|just beginning to be understood in the 


country at lars 
The domestic salt, at first, like a 1ew productions it 
country, was undoubtedly defectiv Prejudices ex'st 
against it, which requ ired time to remove. Th 
mass of the people are slow and cautious in changing 

or the use of any valuabl. 


d, and in which 


yursuits, article to which t 
I 


are a they have confide: 





| These prejudices are rapidly giving way in faver of 
When the! 


nestic salt; and if the manufacture may be permitt 
udvance, it will, the committee are fully” convinced, 
i decided preference by all classes of consumers. 

It is natural, in a country ke the United States, 
the people engage in their pursuits with unparallel 
tivity and ardor, that anxiety should exist to see ev 
object whicl h may be un dertaken most rapidly accel 


P lished ‘he devel pment of skill, as applied to thet 
ful arts, often be 


whe 


of salt as cheap as it can be suy 


Another, the facilities afforded by canal navigatic: 


A tax, which may be safely laid on the manufa 

ture in that St: ate, would prostrate every other manufac- 
It would, therefore, seem unreasons- 
ble to su bject all the manufactur’ ng establishments of the 


Some few posses 


They. hat 


comes too tardy for excited ho pe and e} 
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pectation; and, unless perfection is obtained at a single| quate toa sufficiently rapid development of the resources 
effort, apprehensions are felt that it can never be ac-|of the country; and, on the 30th September, 1797, Con- 
quired. In other countries, numerous branches of manu-! gress augmented the duty on foreign salt to twenty cents 
factures required centuries to bring them to their present | per bushel. 
state of improvement. Many of them have been equalled, The great variety, however, of commercial objects 
if not surpassed, in the U nited States, within twenty or| which then attracted the limited capital of the country, 
thirty years; others are advancing with a steady pace, and | left but little for investments in manufactures of any kind; 
with perfe ct certainty will be successful, if the Govern-| and salt remained among the most languid. Under these 
ment will adhere to the policy whi ch it has given the most} circumstances, the experiment was made during Mr. Jef- 
solemn pledges to maintain. The protecting policy is not} ferson’s administration, when the reseurces of the Govern- 
intended solely for the present day, but to operate during | ment were superabundant, and but little capital invested 
national existence. in salt making, of introducing supplies from abroad, with- 
The manufacture of salt has been in operation but little} out charge; and, by the act of 3d Mi arch, 1807, all salt im- 
more than fifteea years. Its progress has been as great} ported into the United States after the 31st of December 
and beneficial as could have been expected. It had never|in that year was declared free of duty. 
been more productive in quantity, or more improved in Happily was it for the interest of the country that this 
quis ality, than at the time of the passage of the law in ques-| experiment was mi ade! Salt was imported, without im- 
tion. Preparations were e xtensively muking, in various] post, from the Ist of January, 1808, until the Ist of Janu- 
parts of the country, for a great and continued extensi on. | ary, 1814; and we oe without the fear of contradic- 
These have been arrested, and are now waiting the deci-jtion, that the article v vas higher throughout the United 
sion of the Government on the application for reli of. | States during those six years, than during any period of 
_ this will de pend renewed exertion, or a general] the same length, from the close of the war of the revolu- 
abandonment of the manufacture. tion up to the present time. But this interesting fact will 
While the committee are of opinion that the passage of| be again adverted to, and more fully examined. 
the law of the last session was impolitic, much evil may During the late war, the disastrous effects of relying 
be averted by a repeal of so much as remains to take ef-| upon others, in time of peace, for an article which enters 
fect. The manufacture may struggle on and survive. The| so essentially into the very existence of civilized society, 


experiment can be made, ‘under a reliance that the wis-| and the baneful influence that had followed the abandon- 
dom of Congress will be exercised as any future occasion 
may require. 





ment of the attemptto bring the resources of a home sup- 


| ply into useful development, and their products to an ele- 
The committee, therefore, report a bill to repeal so! vation somewhat commensurate to the national demand, 


much of **An act to reduce the duty on salt,” passed | became strongly apparent to all; and, under the liberal and 
May 39, 1830, as has not gone into operation. | enlarged nati onal policy which then marked the course of 
id | the executive and legislative dc partments of the Govern- 

a“ oD aie |ment, the duty of twenty cents per bushel on imported 

Memorial o the mar nifacture ‘s of salt in Kenhawa coun-| ), .’ ae “x teenage rs 
; : : salt was renewed, and, by the act of 2Uth July, 1813, 

ty, Virginia, praying yw a restoration of the duty on| . . ? : “f 
hE, yp 7 : | was reimposed on all salt imported after the Ist of Janu- 
pe qa sait. i 14 ‘ 

Ps ; . : lary, 1814. It may not be unworthy oT remark, that the 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of on United) same act which renewed this duty, gave the drawbacks 
States of America in Congress assembled: nd bounties for the encouragement of the fisheries, by 


> } ° . ' . ; 
manufacturers of salt in the county of Kenhawa,| which that important source of national wealth, ane in- 


! 
in the Commonweelth of Virginia, have seen, with the] valuable school of seamen, “eas been sustained an | pre- 


most serious apprehensions and concern, the procecdings| served to the Union. This act, although rendered tem- 


had in Congress at its last session, in relation to the pro-| porary by the limitation which it contai 
> duty which heretofore sustained and extended the | made pe rinanent 
ess in the United States. The close of the long 


ied, was, in 1816, 


and sanguinary war which had 

y had not been inattentive to the manifestations of| desolated Europe for nearly a quarter of a century, 
‘iendly feelings towards this — h of ‘ayia rican in-| brought into the field of foreign commerce a host of com- 

du ust ry; and took e: arly measures, by which they placed be-| petitors, by which the profits on commercial capital pre- 

fore the Government some of the fact ts and reasons t nd-| vie usly employed in foreign trade became greath 

ing, as th ‘y thought, to show that the home manufacture | ed, and its owners, seeking for it more secure and ad 

of salt could not be given up to a less restrained foreign | geo us Emp ployment, turned ir attention to manufa 

competition, without eminently endangering the home re -| In estimating the safety and security with 

sources for one of the most important and essential arti- lerreehann nts might be mad , it could not esi ape th 

cles of domestic use and public interest; and their mem 10-| ci ity of the more observing part of the community 

rial, now on the files of Congress, and printed by order of the genius of the Government h: ed st eadily and perm: 

the Senate of the 2ist of January, 1828, is most resp: et- ly tended to the protection an stering of our manufac- 

fully referred to, and its consideration earnestly solicited. | tories, particularly such as relieved us from depend 
The duty on salt, asa source of revenue, and as an ¢ n-|on for ign nation 

couragement to domestic enterprise in its production, is! necessity. 

coeval with the Government. The 


} 
i 


»plies of commedities of primary 


earliest operation of ngr ad iniformly 
The first Congress which assembled under our present | c¢ ee ‘encouragement and pre tol anufa 
constitution, by an act, approved by the President on the | tur ith th 


Ith of July, 1789, imposed a duty of six cents per bushel | of the national 

on all salt im porte d into the States. The same Congress, 1796, had used 

at their next session, by an act of the 10th August, 1790,| ** Congress hav 

increased the auty to twelve cents per bushel. lrected the ir at 
These enactments laid the foundation for the experi-| tures. 

ments whicl » made in the — tion of salt alor gr isure ¢ 

our Fastern coast, and added additional stimulus to the re-| Nall ay 


searches making in the West for the disc very of suppl €s | hon public accou: < Lent. But 
of this necessary of life. of thines in a country leas le hope that cert: 


The encouragement, iowever, was not deemed branches of manufacture will, for a great length of time, 
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; “ - . a eae initiates ee : 
obtain, when these are of a nature oonentiah to the fur-| there oie to the prompt and constant guardianship of 7 
nishing and equipping of the public force in time of war, | Congress.” : 
are not establishments for procuring the m on public ac- Mr. Monroe, equally devoted to the great interest of t} : 
count, to the extent of the ordinary demand for the pub-| republic, and earnestly desirous of placing the Amer : 
lic service, recommended by strong considerations of na-| | people beyond the reach of foreign control, as to th 
tional policy, as an exce P »tion to the gre wer al rule? Ought | cessaries and comforts of life, pressed the st ubject ; 
our country to rem: un, in such cases, dependent on fo-| Congress in terms the most decisive. é ' 
—— supply, precarious, because liable to be interrupt-| Extract from Mr. Monroe's message of Ath March, 182) ( 
Mr. Jeffers ~ in 1808, less than two years after the re-| ‘*It cannot be doubted that the more complete our 
peal of the salt duty, pre ssed upon Congress the necessity | ternal resources, and the less dependent we are on for | 


of protecting dutiés, as the on ly means of rendering our| 
nanufactories permanent, in the following strong and de-| 
cisive terms 

‘“‘The suspension of our foreign commerce, produce a) 
by the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the conse- 
quent losses and sacrifices of our ci tizens, are subjects of| 
just concern. The situation into which we have thus been| 
forced, has impelled us to apply a portion of our industry 
and capital to internal manufa ictures and improvements. | 
The extent of this conversion is daily increasing; and little | 
doubt remains that the ¢€ stabli shments formed, and form-| 
i will, under the “1 es of cheaper materials and sub- 
sistence, the freedom of “Tal yor from taxation with us, and 
of protecting duties and prohibi tions, become permanent.” 

The same gentleman, in 1816, when unconnected with 
the Government, and indulging in a retired and calm re- 
view of the policy of the country, with all that ardent de- 
votion to the liberty, independence, and prosperity of the 
American people, which so strongly characterized him 
through life, poured forth his feelings glowing terms 
to his friend, as follows: 

‘* We have experienced what we did not then believe, 
that there exists both profligacy and power enough to ex-} 
clude us from the field of interchange with other nations; 
that, to be independent for the comforts of life, we must 
fabricate We must now place the manu- 





them ourselves. 


facturer by the side of the agriculturist. The former 
question is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. | 
The grand inquiry now is, shall we make our own com- 


C 

forts, or go without them at the will of a foreign nation? 
Ile, therefore, who is now ag 

must be for reducing us ¢ ither toa cle pendence on that 
on, or be clothed in skins, and to live like wild 
proud to say I am not 


rainst domestic manufactures, 
nati 
beasts in dens and caverns. I am 
one of these. 

Mr. Madison’s fri que nt exhortations to protect and fos- 
vanufacture which had been 
d by the lauda le exe rtions 


; and from among them 


ter the several branches of 1 
recently instituted or extend 


of his fell 















the following are selected: 
Extract from Mr. Mudison’s message of November 29, 1809. 

“Inact ation of the materials, and the extension of 
useful manuf ires, more especially in the general appli- 
cation to hous hold fabrics, we be hold a rapt I diminution 
of our dependence on foreign supplies. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of refi apes’ th: it this re volution in our pursu ts and 
habits is in no slight degree a consequence of those impo- 
litic and arbitrary eliete by which the contending nations, 
in endeavori ach of them to obstruct our trade with th: 
other. hav >t abr ved our means of procuring the 
product ons and manufactures of which our own are now 
taking the 1 lac 

l is Message of t 1 h Fe ¥, iSlo, 1 the 
foll ng earnest languay 

‘’There is no subject which can enter with greater 
force into the deliberations of C: ngress, than a c¢ isidera- 
tion of the) ns to preserve and promote t manufac- 
tures which have sprung into existence, and attained an 
unparalleled maturity, throughout the United States, du- 


‘his source of na- 


ring the period of the European \ 
tional independence and wealth 1! anxiously recommend, 


Powers for any national as well as domestic purpos 
greater and more stable will be the public ean: 
| the increase of domestic manufactures will the dem: 
the raw materials at home be increased, and thus w ‘ill 
; dependence of the several parts of our Union on « 
other, and the strength of the Union itself, be proport 
| ably augmente a,’ 
Again, in his message of December 2d, 1823, he sa 
** Under this impression, | recommende es a revi) 
the tariff, for the purpose of affo rding such additional ; 
tection to those articles which we are prepared to 
factu re, or which me more immediate ly connec ted 
the defence and independence of our country. 
The uniform views of the Executive branch of our 


vernment did not, however, constitute the only gu: 


on which the capitalists relied for the permane nt se 
of their investments in the manufacture of salt. h 
year 1818, a committee of the House of Representat 
was charged with inquirin ginto the expediency and | 
priety of repealing or reducing the duty on salt. Aft 
patient and full examination of the subject in all iis: 
tions, that committee, through its chairman, Mr. Low: 
placed its veto on the proposition, in which the Hot 
tepresentatives concurred. Mr. Crawford, then 
head of the Treasury Department, was also applied t 
his opinion of the policy which “te salt duty creat: 
sustained; and his re« ply to the House of Represent 


t 
" sss . : . . : : 
was decisive of its preservation, so far as the opinion of 


—_ inguished statesman, could influence the opini 


po lic y of the country, 
At this period the most sceptical gave up their d 
the most timid relinguished their fears of an osc 
policy on the part of the Government, in relation t 
manufacture of salt. The early and increased pr 
given to the home production of this indispensab] 
by the first and fifth Congress; the concurrent « pi 
all who had administered the Government, from its 
dation upwaids, with the exce ption of Mr. Jeffers 
ps riment, the history of which furnishes the most 
security against its re petition; the d lelit berate detern 





lof the Government, in 1818, to render the cow 


pendent of foreign and uncertain supplies, by giv 
manent security to the domestic manufacture, ind 
most liberal investments in sslt making. New sow! 
supply were sought out: old establishments, orga 
meet the pressi ng and perhaps temporary demand 
sioned by the war, underwent extensive renovation, 
ne them to permanent use and more economical 
tions. New establishments grew up in every quart 
til scarce a State in the Union is now without sal 

or salt vats! 

During the revision of the tariff laws in 1824 and 
no serious purpose was manifested from any at 
reduce or abolish the protection given to domestic 
that the previous confidence reposed in the appar 
settled policy of the Government annually acqt 
strength, and led to corresponding 3 
branch of business. 











expenditures 





This delusive state of security became so universal, that, 
at the close of the last year, the investments in salt maki 
could not have been less than six millions of dollar: 
could the number of personsin the United States, sustai! 
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by this fielc lof industry, have the en less than three thousand 
six hundred, besides” tl ir families. Even at the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress, the general in-| 
dications of security were increased. A motion to inquire} 
into the expediency of a repeal did not meet with the usual | 
courtesy of a reference, but was rejected by a large vote;}| 
it was reserved for a period of the most unsuspecting con- | 
fidence, towards the end of the session, when the policy | 


of almost forty years was suddenly abandoned, and pro- 
perty probably to the amount of six millions of dollars sur- 
rendered up to a ruinous competition with foreigners, by| 
i¢ passage of ** An act to reduce the duty on salt.” | 
Chat a Measure so disastrous toa large portion of the 
American people should have been so unexpectedly re- 
solved upon, and so spee dily executed, wi as as much a mat- 
ter of surprise an 1 of inscrutable mystery, as that, of the 
‘list of protected articles, the one entering into the 
fyod and sustenance of eve ry human being in the country 


should have | 





_been singly seized upon, an d placed almost 
W a, the pale of protec tion, and the whole community 
rendered in a great measure de pen lent upon the preca- 
rious and fluctuating resource of foreign supplies. 

Among the in 
gislation on this subject, it isa remarkable fact, that no 


cidents connected with congressional le- 


ition from the people has ever reached the legislative 
, complaining of the salt duty either as oppressive or 
injurious to their interests, and satisfactorily shows th 

itin which they have regarded this protection, and its 
tendency to secure them a pure and cheap supply, inde 
pend nt of for¢ ipn resources. 

Chat the extent and importance of the salt business in 


the United States may be in some 


petit 
nal 


bs 


measure appreciated, 
zaged in or dependent 
on thisemployment may be more ww estimated, a tabu- 
ement is  appen led, marked 


ed from the 


and that the number of persons en 


lar stat A, principally compil- 
xcuments accompanying a letter from the 
freasury to the Spe ake r of the House of 
R esentatives, on the 8th of F bruary, 1830, with mea 
of correction and additions derived from an extensive cor- 
spondence with gentlemen engaged in the salt business 
ughout the Union. 
From this ——_ it appears that salt is manufactur- 
lin greater or smaller quant ties in two of the Territo- 
acne: att! Florida, and twen 


four States. So anveueen 
‘ 





out of the twent 





yurces of domestic 





» that no quarter of the Union is without adequate 
f extent which present or fu- 





re demands may require; and so equally is it placed with- 
} the reach of industry and enterprise along the whole 
t, and from Ontario to the Sabine, that no protected 


’ 
irce of national 


ly diffused throughout the Union, eee talizes the} 
lens (if any should result from » famerinal policy 

+ . } . 
ierto pursued) or the certain and extensive ‘bene fits 


+ + : hie = . | 
t must follow the general development of this mineral 


° i 


30, although levelled at 
le, and carrying injury to the community 


and consumption, Can- 





business of manufac- 


trun, which is so extensively consumed in the salt busi- 


3s, as to render it probable that from 125 to 200 tons of 


ta) ‘ 
SUStAlN Li 


: 1 


l persons en red in salt maki 
iamilies, must be influenced by tl 


C 
purchasing Agr 


rrict we and pi n \ Cciip 
SD S Ved >? a 
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ealth, except that of iron, is so gene-| 


sand alarm in the minds 


»80 to 400 tons of cast metal, are an- 


Pine consumption of protected cotton and w ollen fa- 


te 
of sugar, by more than three thousand five hun- 
} 
| 
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ing the labor of the country in excess, must feel the inju- 
rious consequences of converting this portion of our peo- 
ple from c And to this act we 
may safely ascribe the diminution of that — nee which 
alone induced the enterprise and capital of our country to 
embark in support ¢ 








rs into producers 





of its real ind pende nee, by freeing us 
from reliance on the workshops, the ore banks, and salt 
mines of Europe. 

The abolition of one-half of the duty on foreign salt could 
not have resulted from any sup posed incapacity of the 
country to produce an adequate supply; for no nation pos- 
sesses so great a variety of inexhaustib " * sources. Two 
evade miles of coast is wash« d bya brine yielding a 
bushel of salt from 350 gallons of water. The saline dis- 
trict of the interior stretches from Lake Onondaga, in New 
York, to Saline lake, in Louisiana, following in its general 


+ 
AN 





rs 
course the Appalachian rang , and extending to a breadth 
of upwards of one hundred miles from the western base of 


this chain of mountains. At various places throughout 
this vast district, the sources of the salt aie been pene- 


trated at great expense, and manufactories commensurate 
to the extent of population, and the wants of the c: 
have been carried 
forty-five to | ns to the bushel. 

On the western border of the great valley of the Missis 
sipp!, tins important mineral ts s 
senting itself at additional points to almost every « 4 pa r 
of that inter« sting re rion. And the Saline lak 


ana, the salt 


uuNntry, 
mm with water varying in strength from 








till more abundant, pre- 





Louis- 
springs of Ouachita, those of < Whi nois 
branch of the Arkansa 1e Missouri, 
Lockhart’s on the Lemoyne, the almost saturated brine 


of the Neos — and the masses of salt brought 


. . 
Boon’s saline >On I 
] 








rom the 
. : 


Arkansas, of pure quauty, strons 


the value hha importance 


sources of 





attest 
of retaining in the hands of the 
American people the production of salt for their own use, 
as well as from the prospect of its forming at some future 
period an important branch of our national exports. 
Formerly, the argument was urged with some plausibi- 


lity, that the repeal of the 





luty would not affect the 





manufactories of the interior. It, however, required but 
a | xamination of the course of the Western trade, 
tl cation of steamboats on the Western wate rs, 
and th parity between th l 

cargoes, to | luce universal « 

effects of such a measure upon 

Alleghany to the Rocky Mou 

result become, that a prom 

has placed his recommend 

press ground of supplying 








salt! ‘That no misconception may arise, his word 





3 r 
given. Speaking of the effect of a repeal of the’ cuty, he 
Says: , 

| ** The levee at New Orleans would be covered, the 
warehouses would be crammed with salt; the barte1 id 
would become extensive and unin s l, this odious duty 








i 

? f : 

t - = i 
> } 1 4] *. F 1 
for a trifle; and all the 1 f the great valley, 
where salt is »scal ae lear, 1 so lispensable for 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































Pp uc mn, a ie ca t} . it \ ifforded 
hroughout th ( ho | ae 
brought to t 1 Stat a t, if not ¢ gether, 

fi ballast, or to fill otherwise re- 
ture \ | lict is vielded | 
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the American manufacturers, the incre eased daeuiid for 
foreign supplies must immediately rise toan amount beyond 
what can be brought in this way, and consequently it must 
come charged with the freights and profits of ordinary mer- 
chandise, and immediately rise to sixty and eighty cents in 
= ports, as in 1807. 

The present supply of salt in the United States presents 
the most conclusive evidence that the duty on importations 
has augmented, not lessened, the quantity in market; and 
that its redu: idancy has cheapened the article to the con-| 
sumer below what a re peal of the duty could have effect- 

ed. In 1800, when not more than seven hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels were annually made at home, our im- 
portations of salt amounted to 3,441,819 bushels. The 
total po; pulation of the United States then was 5,303,666, 
which gives about 44 pounds of salt as the yearly consump- 
tion of each person. 
of twenty cents, averaged about sixty cents per bushel at| manifest. 


salt were oonbanted bya population of twelv e millions 


but were taxes levied on salt produced within thos: 


and restraining the manufacturer in the same 
proportion. 


leon was enabled to complete the grand entranc: 
Italy, over the Simplon. In England, the duty, am 
ing to $3 33 per bushel, besides the cost of product 
was paid on consumption within the kingdom, whi! 


burdensome imposition. 


In the two first, it was made the engi 


spective kingdoms, advancing the price to the subj 


gricy 


The striking dissimilarity of the governmental exact 
Salt, during that year, under a duty | in France and Great Britain, and in the United States, 





under which the residue of the demand was supplied 
the demoralizing practices of evading the revenue. Thes 
hateful taxes were not imposed on foreign supplies op! 


With the tax which was payable at the salt-pans, Na 


salt exported to foreign countries was exempted from 


the ports of delivery, and ranged from one dollar to two} draining from the people most exorbitant sums of mor 


dollars and fifty cents in the interior. 
1808, when salt was imported free of duty, and before the} ness, in the same 
price or the supply was affected by commercial restric-| only to reduce the quantity made and consumed at | 
tions, its range in the maritime ports was from fifty to one} to one-fourth of the supply enjoyed by the Americar 
hundred cents, and from one to two dollars in the Western | ple ; but for which they were compelled to pay seven t 
States. ithe price, per bushel, “which the article commands 
These admonitory facts, contr: asted with the present; United States. That a system so oppressive and 
state of supply and price, at once demonstrate the fallacy | trous to the working classes, both of manufacture 
of looking to a reduction of the duty, r: ather than to com-| |consumers, should have been suffered to exist so si 1 
petition in the markets, for the cheapening of this article. |our only ground of surprise, except the singular cor 
We imported last year 5,901,157 bushels, besides the| deduced from it by some of our leading statesmen, 
quantity reshipped; and the home manufacture for the; infer, that, because E England has relieved her people { 
same period, according to the information quarter by| those odious burdens, the American Government « 
the Secretary of the Treasury, corrected and somewhat | to give up her citizens to the rapacity of foreign s 
enlarged by private correspondence, amounted to 4,444,- | and exporters: 


In 1807 and|and of diminishing the amount of the manufacturer’s | 
ratio; compelling the inhabitants 


929 bushels; whi ch, if our population amounts to twelve| nufacturers of salt from the most oppressi ve restra 


and a half millions, gives a consumption of 44 pounds to| Congress ought to withdraw its protecting care fron 
each individual, and leaves a surplus of 524,650 bushels! infant establishments. 

in the hands of the importer and manufacturer, tow ards| The English and French internal duty — ly 

the supply of the succeeding year. The effect upon the| steadily diminished the quantity of salt manufactur 

price or value of any commodity, | »y introducing a redun-} i 

dancy into the market, is familiar to all, and cannot be 

more strongly exemplified than in the present instance. 


United States has as uniformly advanced the home suj 
In 1820, the marshals reported the quantity ma 


because Great Britain has relieved hern 


in those kingdoms, while the hght protecting duty of | 


In 1807 and 1808, when salt was intro luced without tax tured in that year at 1,149,725 bushels. In 18% 
or duty, but only commensurate to the wants of the coun-| quantity manufactured within the United States was, 
try, the price varied at the most favorable points from careful examination of the subject, estimated at 4,11 


fifty to one hundred cents. Throughout the year 1829, 
under a duty ¢ f twent y cents, it has averaged, in the prin- 
cipal | importing towns, about forty- five cents. 

In the Western States, the mean . ice of salt, in 1807 

and 1808, was two dollars per bushel. In i829, the price, 
from Pittsburg to Natchez, and on the principal tributa- 
ries of the Mississippi and Ohio, has fluctuated between 
thirty-seven and a half and seventy-five cents. Yet those 
who advocate the abolition of the duty proceed upon the 
ground of cheapening salt to the consumer! and of ren- 
dering it more abundant in the interior of the country. 

Recent occurrences have, in some measure, tested the 
accuracy of these conclusions. The Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville markets, gene rally well supplied from the Virginia 
works, became somewhat bare i ing the very low water 
of the past autumn. The price had been steadily kept 
down to forty-five and fifty cents; but, on the first appear- 
ance of a scarcity of Kenhawa salt, the holders of the fo- 
reign commodity put it up to seventy-five cents per bushel, 
and would have continued this exorbitant price, had not 
the Virginia manufacturers, at more than double the ordi- 
nary expense, replenished those markets, and reduced 
the article to its accustomed rate. 

The American duty on imported salt has been likened 
to the grand gabelle of France, which reduced the con- 
sumption of the taxed piovinces to nine and one-sixth 


bushels; and, notwithstanding the embarrassing app! 
sions which have recently hung over this branch of 


salt works is not less than 4,444,929 bushels. The 
hitherto paid has effected, as has been shown, a red 
of price to the consumer in every part of the Uni 
the West, by placing the foreign and domestic arti 
such fair competition as to reduce each to its mii 

price; in the East, by home production, and by exc! 


as to leave a large surplus along the whole Atlant 
der, by which the pr-ce has been there reduced 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. below what the comn 
commanded in 187 and 1808, when imported {ree of « 
Has the shipping interest suffered by this protectiy 
gulation? or has the exorbitancy of the duty lessen 
portations’? From the year 1792 to 1800, 
average amount of foreign salt received in the | 
States was 2,769,745 bushels. The quantity -imp< 
from 1801 te 1806, inclusive, averaged 3,750,622 br 
From the commencement of 1807 to the Ist of 


tity brought in is to be found in the Treasury Departm 
But, from 1815 to 1820, the progressive increase ot 
portation was manifested, and the average increase of 


inclusive, 


1814, as no duty was collected, no evidence of the q 


try, it will be found that the present annual product of 


so great a portion of forei ign salt from the We stern wat 


six years amounted to 4,009,855 bushels per annu! 











pounds to cach individual; and to the fel de se system of 
Great Britain, under which about 50,000 tons of taxed 


From 1821 to 1826, inclusive, the rate of increase was 10 
preserved, owing, it is presumed, to the rapid multiplic& 
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tion of domestic Saaiiaanaken but ‘the mean amount for 
those six years was but little short of the average of the 
preceding six, being 3,890,893 bushels. 

The removal of the bu densome restrictions from the | 
English salt makers, and the consequent enlargement of 
their works, so increased the exports from that country, 
that, in defiance of protection and duties at home, we re- 

ceived, from the 1st of October, 1828, to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, in the following year, 5,945,547 bushels of fo- 


. 
reign salt; and, from an ” offic cal statement received from} 


the Treasury Department, it will be found, that, so great 
was the importation in the last quarter of the year 1829, 
that, changing the fiscal to the cale ~~ ar year, the salt re- 
ceived into the United State 3, in 1829, amounted to the 
enormous quantity of 6,494,370 ar Is. 

[t is thus seen that the protection heretofore given to 
domestic salt, so far from diminishing our foreign trade in 
hat article, has been attended with a re gular increas¢ 
and that our comme rcial marine has received augme nted 
empies nent in its transportation, while its carrying trade 

diminished in almost every othe r species 0 fm rchan- 
lis : and yet t it ] Has be en th > p li cy off our Government to 
ize the moment when our manufacture is in its first 
itruggle for existence, and when we are encountering this 
ip »pall ng augmentation of f foreign supply, to remove one- 
half of he protect 1 which mainly brought the salt esta- 
blishments into exi ve nee, and without whi ch they must 
probably fall before the superior capital and facilities of 
their foreig n competitors. 

If it is deemed important that the revenue laws should 
be modified, with a view to in crease the employment of 
American tonnage .ngaged in foreign trade, it is humbly 
submitted whether the experiment can, with justice and 
propriety be confined to a single article of home produc- 








tion, In following th a ery, it is by no means intended 
to question the wisdom and propricty ‘of saving from ruin- 
us competition every branch of por die bros and pro- 


r . DS 


industry in which we have made encouragii 





its; but, if = rule is not to be preserved in its 


al and beneficial influence, the inquiry occurs, why 

sal lected for sacrifice? Iron, coal, lead, sugar, and 
riety of other articles, present s, with which 

ir vessels could be more pre fit ployed than in 





porting salt, as these would er freights in 








‘oportion to bulk, and which, by iberal introduc- 
1 from abroad, would really lighten lens which 
‘citizens must « ncounter in cre pen A und pre serving, 
i time, any important branch of manufacture. Lead, 

3 or sheets, pays a ¢ luty of three cents per pound; 
hot, five cet ground in oil, or formed into pipes, 


same; which protection, we should suppose, on first 
ew, was ircely needed by the home producer, who 
Ils it at $ lred along the banks of the Mis- | 
ssippl; yet, unst an eg disastrous to the 
‘rs and 1 id mines ayes. article is 





‘cluded by a duty amounting to Bon seventy-seven to 
hundred and twenty-five dollars sas r ton. 
Coal pays a duty of six cents per bushel, and iron thir-| 


even doll \ 








fon these articles of primary necessity, they would fur- 
nore cligible and more profitable freights to our ships 
ng from Liverpool, and relieve, to a much greater 

, the burdens of taxation so loudly complained of 
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lin lia trade. Had our tariff laws underwent a general mo- 
| dific ation, upon the principle applied to salt, the increased 
|commerce in these few enumerated art ticles might alone 
have essentially diminished the importation of that article, 
| by attracting commercial ope rations to other commodities 
| within the range of diminution. This view of the subject 
lis presented, rather to show the extreme injury done to 
one particular branch of domestic industry, than for the 
purpose of drawing other pursuits into the same vortex. 

It is certainly a subject of national felicitation to witness 
ithe dev ‘elopme nt of the rich resources of the Mississippi 
States in coal, sugar, iron, and lead; and no pleasi ng re- 
flection could attend the contemplation of their palsied ef- 
| forts and hopeless struggles with unrestrained foreign 
|competition; although such a state of things might, as has 
been shown, prove le ss injurious to the manufacturers of 
salt, than their encountering alone the undivided force of 
gn compe tition. 

Among the plausible grounds upon which the salt duty 
has bee n assai iled, the quality of the Ame rican article holds 
ac _—— cuous place; and, so far has this prejudice been 
carried, that the ake stic salt ot believed to be excluded 
in mcenasines provisions for the navy, and perhaps for the 
army. That the Western salt is sometimes discolored by 
combinations of ferruginous matter, is familizr to all who 
use it, and with many it is a mark of recommendation, as 
it identifies the commodity with what they have long em- 
ployed, and with the excellence of which they are well 
acquainted. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
number of establi shme nts is so great, that various degrees 
of perfection, in the preparation of al necessarily, and, 
a inevitably exist, and lead to the production of 
some of inferior quality ; but this is the invariable conse- 
quence of every branch of business in its earlier stages. 
Time, co mpe tition, increasi ng experience, and wholesome 
inspecti on laws, are rapidly diminishing the production of 
impure salt, and must shortly banish all of that grade from 
the marke 

The general character of the Western salt, and particu- 
larly that manufactured on the Kenhawa river, will not 
suffer in ec mparison W ith th: it of L ymins gton, introduced 
so extensive ly into the United States, as the freq juent pre- 
ference as by enciiaaiie to the former abundantly 
proves. f, however, coarser salt is really necessary for 
pac king d provisions, it re quire s but the prote cting 
agency of the Government in favor of its production by 
solar evaporation to extend the supply to any desirable 
amount. 

The enterprise of individuals has already made extensive 
Lael ss, it 1 New York, in this spe ¢ rT Ss of nis anufac ture » in 
which the size of crystal and purity of mineral do not ar 
fer in comparison with the best salt of Europe; and, al- 
though this expensive mode of production can only be 















sustained through its infancy by the fixed and permanent 


policy of the Government, it requires but moderate foster- 
ing to become as general as the sources of supply. 

Should the exigencies of the country, in the interim, 
require a relaxation in favor of the coars¢ r salt, it does not 
follow that the entire manufacture ought to be surrender- 


a system of drawbacks, remitting the duty on all salt 








used in putting up pork, beef, and fish, would remedy the 


want of that p' culiar article, and but slightly affect the 


ireneral oper —— of the salt business. 


h idvoc ites of a free importation of salt, and not more | The un exampled exclusion of American salt by the 


a ' 
usly affect those engaged in the home supply than the | N 


luction of duty does those engaged in the salt trade 
igar, now paying a duty of from three to twelve cents, 
ng to its q rali ty, for the = ction and encourage- 
nt of our South rn fellow-citizens, and which enters 
the daily c imption of every family, by a sim ilar re- 
mn of the hil nd upon the sam : hypothesi sis, woul 1] 
d to all who use it, and enlarged the | 
iployment of American shipping engag’ Lin the West 


Vor. VIL—-R 


| } 
soCnHn Chi “ap 





jthat those gentlemen have acted under misrepresentati 





iy Board, ona only be accounted for on the ground 
‘ ‘ 
or misapprehension as to the various qualities of our do- 
mestic supply. If the exclusion had been limited to the 
|} inferior quality, or to the kinds de emed unfit for packing 
and preserving barrelled provisions on long voyages, it 
vould have stimulated to the production of * the kinds 


} 


suited to those special purpos put a sweeping rejection 


can only operate as a general disparagement of our own 
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salt, and the discouragement of any attempts to meet the of the duty will not affect the malt makers of t that regio 
wants of the Government. A business carried on on almost every tributary of the 

A review of table Gshows us how deeply the English salt | Ohio, and spread through seven or eight States, is not in 
makers are interested in the’ questions under considera-|its nature susceptible of concerted action or combined 
tion: although salt costs fifty per cent. higher in England | operation. So wild a project was never thought of, mu 
than in the West Indies, and notwithstanding her general | less attempted. If the imputation is directed to the man, 
exclusion of the products of our agriculture, a and the ex-|facturers of salt on the Great Kenhawa, it is equally wit} 
cessive burdens she imposes on those of the planting States, |out foundation. These works have met with animat 
we imported from that kingdom, between the 30th of|and almost overwhelming competition in almost all t}, 
September, 1828, and the Ist of October, 1829, more |markets which they have supplied; and, during same ye 
than one-half of the for eign supply, and from Great Bri-| past, a part of the manufacturers, to supply themselves 
tain and her dependencies, more than two-thirds of the} with the means of carrying on their business, and to say, 
salt received in the United States from abroad. themselves from the threatened ruin, contracted wit 

These facts also demonstrate how much the importation | capitalists for the sale of salt which they made. The 1 
of this article is governed’ by the course of our foreign] sure resulted from a want of adequate protection on t! 
commerce, and how little by the price at the place from| part of Government, and the consequent excess of s, 
whence it conies, or the vicinity of the points at which it|introduced into the Western States. This exci 
is produced. yond the eat also compelled, at a most s 

The fact may not be generally known, that salt in Eng-|loss to the trade, the abandonment of many salt w 
land is a drug at the price for which it is sent to the United] which otherwise might have been profitably e sed yed 
States; and from which it follows that, as soon as the vic-/active business, and has for some years constrained 1 
tory shall be achieved by the importer over the home| manufacturers to limit their production, to their very 
manufacturer, the price must rise, and the ten cents of|rious disadvantage. 
duty relinquished here will be a bounty of like amount to] These certainly were not measures of choice, but 
the foreign producer; and can it be the policy of the|stern necessity, which the Government only could hay 
American Government thus to sacrifice her citizens to the | pre vented, by securing the home market to the home | 
aggrandizement of British capitalists s, or to destroy from | ducer. Duri ng those years of difficulty and embarrass 
six to seven millions of American property, under the de-| ment on the part of the manufacture rs, they sold their s 
lusive hope of obtaining a cheaper supply of salt? We/at very reduced rates, to meet the exige ncies under w! 
trust that, before this perilous experiment is made, Con-|they were placed; and if the pure hasers avi ailed themsely 
gress will reflect that capital in trade, if excluded scat their stock on hand to augment the price, (which is: 
one channel, still continues active, and finds employment | believed to have been the case, ) no part of the profit 
in another. But that is not so with investments in this|crued to the salt makers, nor had they any agency in t 

th. 
| 








business; they are fixed. If the salt establishments are de-| subsequent sules. They, therefore, cannot but think ¢! 
stroyed, the annihilation of the capital is as complete as if] wanton injustice alone could seek an excuse for the 1 
buried in the de pths of the ocean. If *‘the ct ulti vat ion, of the duty in measures which had their origin in t 
within ourselves, of the means of national defence’and in- adequacy of its amount, and in the condition of ow 
dependence” has not lost its value, we yct hope that the re ‘ion commerce Monopoly on the Kenhawa, wi 
fostering hand of Congress will not be withdrawn from] view to profit, could scarcely find a place in the views 
the manufac turers, as, with a very moderate share of 
gacity, they would not fail to perceive the effect of 
an attempt. ny increase of price beyond what w 


this important branch of manu fact ture. Inawar witha 
maritime nation, it must be principally, if not altogether, 
relied on. The condition of our ¢ country in the two fort ner 
wars with Great Britain cannot but be recollected; and sential to the carrying on of their business, would op: 
must be remembered, that the want of a hom: supply of |more effectually as a bounty to the minor works, t 
salt was felt among the mi we disastrous results of those | source of gain tothe ec ontrolling establishments; 


struggles. What was found more essential to national de-| every increase of price in their commodity would 
fence than this indispensable means of supplying and pre-| ally stimulate the prod luction of others, and bring ir 
serving the food of the army and navy, as well as farnish-| supplic s, both from home and abroad, into the 1 


ing the inhabitants with this necessary article of life’|for which they were competitors, by oT t] 
> . Re ? 6 ~ | - 
What nation can boast of independence, that relies on fo-| would inevitably be narrowed, and “the 


reign countries for the primary articles of food? In the] judiced. 


lh 
WVuUuS 








language of the distinguished gentleman now at the head] At present; and for some time past, the salt | 
of the Government, ‘* it is time that we sh — become alhas been more methodically conducted. With 2. 
little more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the pau-|abridge the expenses whic h accrue in effect ng s 
pers and laborers of Engla nd, feed our own; or else inal} for the purpose of securing to every market am 
short time, by continuing out pres nt policy, we shall all be | stant and regular supply, an agency or factorage | 
rendered paupers our selves.”?> The example of England eft cted, which is no less adv: antageous to th ct 
herself is before us. In the whole history ‘of hi r political than the manufacturer. The factors, as is usual 
economy, no instance is found of her ever having once!cases, make a small advance upon the salt del 
adopted a policy for ac quiring a manufacture, and after-/| their hands, for the twofold purpose of securing 
wards changing it in the slightest degree. The conse-|facturer, and enabling him to prosecute his of 
quence has been, that she has never failed to ac juire and | The factor is then boand to ke¢ pa constant and 
establish such manufacture, however unpromising in i upply in all the markets usually frequented, and, 
commencement; and she has invariably obtained the arti-|sales have been made, to pay over to each manufi 
cle manufactured at a cheaper rate, and of better quality, pro rata, the whole proceeds of such sales, subj 
than it could be imported It is owing to this salutary |to the deductions of the advance payment, th 
feature in her policy, more than to any other circumstance, | incurred in reaching the markets, and a sm Nh « com! 


that she now stands unrivalled in her manufactures, in|/as a compensation to the agent. Under this arrangen 





commerce, and in wealth. the manufacturers have the regulation of the price of 
Some notice has been taken of a supposed monopoly commodity, which the active and increasing compet 

among the manufacturers of salt in the West, to increase |in the West, of a necessi ity, keeps at its minimum 

the price of the article to the consumer—a suggestion, as| This arrangement secures to every market a full sup] ] 


little sustained by the facts, as the hy poth sthatar je alland reduces the price to the consume r, by diminishit 
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expense inseparable from an agency for each establish-| 
ment, and obviates the inconvenience of individual ship- 
ments, by which some markets were overstocked, and | 
others inadequately supplied; but, with all the economy 
which it introduces into the business of vending the com- 
modity, and with all the improvements in process of pre- 
paring the salt, the foreign supply along the Ohio and 
Mississippi leaves but little hopes of sustaining the com- 
petition, without the restoraticn of the former duty. 

The amount of these importations cannot be ascertained 
with precision, but the aggregate may be approximated 
by the following known amounts, shipped from Orleans, 
and received during the fore part of the present year: 

Bushels, 
At Nashville, and on the Cumberland, - - 125,000 
At Louisville, and above the mouth of Cumber- 

land river, : - 

At Cincinnati, and above Louisville, - - 

At Florence, - - - - - - 

At Maysville, - . - - - - 

On the Lower Mississippi, and western district 
of Tennessee, - - . ° - 

St. Louis and Upper Mississippi, . 


88,000 
55,000 
. 5,000 

5,000 


,000 


Total bushels, 


*365,000 


The deep interest which Virginia ought to feel in the 
preservation of her salt trade, is illustrated by the leading} 
ind successful establishments on the Great Kenhawa and| 
on the Holston. The extent of the operations of the first 
is evidenced by the inspector’s returns; and of the latter, 
by the communications of General Preston and Colonel 
White. The aggregate quantity being more than suffi- 
cient for the entire population of Virginia, at forty-four 
pounds of salt for each person, and forming a source of | 
wealth and independence to the Commonwealth, unappre- 
ciable in the minds of those who examine with care the 
latent causes of national prosperity and individual hap- 
pincss. 

The amount of property put in jeopardy by the enact- 
ment of last winter, from a reasonable estimate, amounts 
to from six to seven millions, distributed over twenty 
The number of persons employed, from the best 
evidences which are accessible, are believed to be about 
three thousand six hundred and fifty-three; and if we may 
estimate their families as averaging four members, not 
less than fourteen thousand six hundred and twelve per- 
sons are now dependent on the continuance of this branch 
of industry ; and surely no parental Government, charged 
with the destinies of a nation, can fail to give the most se- 
rious consideration to a measure affecting such a mass of 
property, and involving the happiness and prosperity of 

) large a portion of its people; or venture upon the con- 
ummation of an experiment fraught with such evident 
GATE P. 

The salt business rivals no one of the great springs of 
national wealth, while it is auxiliary to some of the highest 
importance. It does not draw its contributions from 
what other pursuits might develop, but brings into action 
the brine of the ocean, and the salt springs fed from the 
bowels of the earth, which otherwise would remain va- 
lueless. 

The shock which has been given to this mass of proper- 
ty, and to the employment and resources of so many of 
our people, is felt throughout the Union, and can only be 
arrested by the repeal of the obnoxious act. It has not 
yet commenced its operations; investments have not yet 
been made with a view to its provisions, and its repeal 
cannot, therefore, prejudice the interests of any. 

Under the liberal patronage of the Government, and 


——. 


rv 
suites, 


*Much of this quantity is received at New Orleans, coastwise, 
from the Northern ports. 
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with the unlimited resources which are possessed, the salt 
business must extend itself until it reaches the limit by 
which every manufacture must be bounded—the ultimate 
demand on the one side, and the minimum price of a 
living profit on the other; improving in quality as the 
lights of science and the aids of experience. shall shed 
their influence over its operations, and, ere long, giving 
a cheaper and better commodity for the consumption of 
the American people, than foreign States can supply, as 
is now measurably illustrated by the Kenhawa works, 
whose capacity for production is fully adequate to the 
wants of the whole Western States, should circumstances 
warrant the exertion of their resources. 

But, if once destroyed, the loss is irretrievable. If the 
modern doctrine of free trade, taught by those whose 
manufactures are advanced beyond competition, and 
pressed upon those whose establishments must be annihi- 
lated by its adoption, is to mark the course of our Govern- 
ment, the consequence must, in our humble judgments, 
be the prostration of every manufacture which our people 
have attempted, and that of salt among the earliest sacri- 
fices. The lessons of experience may come, but they 
will come too late; for statesmen cannot rebuild by legis- 
lation what their laws have destroyed; as all must be 
aware that when a manufacture is once abandoned by the 
policy of the Government whose protection gives it exist- 
ence, or whose fostering care gave it extension, confidence 


lis at an end; and prudent men will not risk their capital 


when they see it has been lost by a change of opinion 
which may again occur, and overwhelm them in the ruin 
of a new experiment. 

The earnest consideration which the manufacturers of 
salt in the county of _Kenhawa have given to this subject, 
satisfies them of the correctness of the facts, and the accura- 
cy of the conclusions which they have urged, and constrains 
them to address themselves for relief to the wisdom and 


justice of Congress, with the confident prayer and ex- 


pectation that the policy indicated by the enactment of the 
last session will be reviewed and retraced, and the duty 
on foreign salt restored at least to its former amount. 
They deem it unnecessary to remonstrate against a further 
reduction of the impost, because they are satisfied that no 
state of things can arise, in which the representatives of 
the people and the States can be induced further and more 
rapidly to crush the important establishments of the country. 

Unanimously concurred in ata numerous meeting of 
the manufacturers of salt, held, in pursuance of public 
notice, at Terra Salis, in the county of Kenhawa, on the 
22d day of October, 1850; and subscribed for and on 
their behalf, and by their order. 

JOEL SHREWSBURY, Chairman. 
Anprew Panks, Secretary. 


CURRENT COINS. 
In Senate, Decemper 15, 1850. 


Mr. Sanronp, from the select committee appointed to 
consider the state of the current coins, and to report 
such amendments of the existing laws concerning coins 
as may be deemed expedient, made the following report: 


The coins now in the United States, and the bank notes 
now circulating as money, are estimated to amount to about 
one hundred millions of dollars. The coins are estimated 
to amount to about twenty-three millions of dollars; of 
which sum, it is estimated that about fifteen millions of 
dollars are held by the banks, and about eight millions of 
dollars are in circulation among the people. The bank notes 
in circulation are estimated to amount to about seventy- 
seven millions of dollars. The amount of money in circu- 
lation among the people is, accordingly, about eighty-five 
millions of dollars, consisting of about seventy-seven mil- 
lions of bank notes and about eight millions of coins. 

The sum of fifteen millions of dollars of coins is the 
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estimated average of the coins held by the banks, for seve- 
ral years prec eding this time. The banks in the prince ipal fi 
seaports have, at this time, an unusual quantity of coins; 
and the amount of coins now held by those b: anks is much 
greater than the sums which they have gene rally held. 

Of the sum of seventy-seven millions of dollars of bank 
notes in circulation, it is estimated that about one-half con- 
sists of notes for sums exceeding five dollars, about one- 
fourth of notes for five dollars, and about one-fourth of 
notes for sums less than five dollars. 
less than five dollars 


The notes for sums 
are chiefly for one dollar, two dollars, 


and three dollars, and a great portion of them consists of 


notes for one dollar. 

The power to establish banks is claimed and exercised 
by the Government of the United States, and also by each 
of the States. There are now in the United States about 
five hundred incorporated banks, and the number is an- 
nually increased. 

The public revenue of the United States, and of every 
one of the States, is collected and disbursed almost wholly 
in bank notes. 

The coins held by the banks, and in circulation among 
the people, are silver. All the coins in common circul: ation, 


and most of those held | DY the banks, are half dollars and 


the minor silver pieces. 

We have no gold coins in circulation. 

This country has never determined that either gold or 
silver should be used as money, in exclusion of the other | 
metal. The constitution of the United States evidently | 
contemplates, in the power conferred upon this Govern- | 
ment, to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of} 


foreign coins, and the restriction imposed on the States 


to make nothing but gold and silver coins a tender in pay- 
ment of debts, that the money of this country shall be gol 1 
and silvér. Our system of money, este ablished in the year 
1792, fully adopts the principle that it is xpedient to coin 
and use both metals as money; and such has always been 
the opinion of the people of the United States. 

The fact that we have no gold coins in use, is not the 
intended effect of our institutions. It has resulted from 
too low a valuation of gold in respect to silver when our 
system was established, anda progressive rise in the rela- 


tive value of gold since that time. By our system, the 


two metals are coined upon the basis that one pound of 


gold is equal in value to fifteen pounds of silver; and all 
our coinage of the two metals has been executed in con- 
formity to: this relative valuation. This proportion was too 
low a valuation of gold in the year 1792; and it is ce rtainly 
much too low a vehi ition of gok 1, in relation to sily er, at 
this time. Our gold coins, being much underrated in re- 
spect to silver, have never had any general circulation in 
the country; they have ceased to be used as money; they 
are merely merchandise, purchased by a considerable pre- 
mium over silver; and they are 
exported to Europe. 

Our public coinage of gold is now wholly without any 
public benefit. We prohibit and punish all private coin- 
age of gold; we coin this metal at the mint, upon a prin- 
ciple which does not permit it to circulate as money; and 
we pay the expense of this useless coinage. In practice, 
this coinage > affords a facility to the possessor of gold bul- 
lion, since it enables him to employ the mint to weigh and 
his bullion, and to divide it into ve ry convenient 
portions without expense to himself. When the coins are 
received from the mint, they are sold for their value as 
bullion; some of them are used in m: wnufactures, and the 
greater part are exported. If we will not rectify the legal 
proportion between the coins of the two me tals, we ought 
to abolish the coinage of gold, save a uscless expense, and 
leave gold to be treated like other met 
money. 


used in manufactures, or 


assay 


als not coined a 


Fach of the two metals is pecu va convenient for pur-|though no man is legally bo und to receive them, tl 
is |gencrally rec 


poses to which the other is 


not well adapted. Silver 
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diy isible into pie ces of small we aght and small vali 


is conve nient for payments of moderate amount 


very 
ed. 


compass and weight, 


convenient for large 


If both metals are 


and the 


less variable 


together, 





the use of the 


nconvenient when large sums are paid o: tra 
Gold, containing the greatest value in the sn 
cannot be well used in pic« 
ciently small for very small payments, but 
payments and lo 
These different advantag “eS Ci 
luse of both metals: ne ither metid can be convenienth 
as a measure of value, in the form of bullion; 
only one of the met: ils is coined, the great conveni 
using the other in the form of coins is denied. 
coined, they must, 
lentirely convenient, be 


is en 
g oooh 
nnot be enjoyed with 





an 


to rend 


But these metals, thou; 


|the two species of meta!s must be adopted as th: 


lvaine of the two species of coins; 
F ose, the relative value of the two species of coins m 
considerable 
| value of the two metals takes place. 
at any time 


\F hanged when any 


lof gold and silver 


and, for the s: 


change 


jtained; the two species of coins may be adjusted 


irelative value; 


1 


in 


t 


Ly 


arranged into one system of n 
value which each metal bears in relation t 
jother, is the basis upon which the wage of the 
|species of coins must rest. 
in value than other things, are still subj 
variation; and the two species of coins will not c 

unless their relative value is very nearly adj. 
to the relative market value of the two metals. To 
two species of coins, the relative val 


in the 1 
The relativ« 
may be sufficiently 


and such an adjustment will secure th 
lof the coins of both metals, 


V 


so long as the relative ma 


value of the two metals shall continue nearly the sam¢ 


the legal proportion of the coins. When a legal prop: 
is established, it is impossible to foresee how long th 
tive market value of the two metals will continue, 
material variation; but experience has shown that a : 
ble adjustment will, in general, secure adequate | 
of the two species of coin during a long period. 
Minute variations in the relative value of gold ai 


occur without end. 


They result from fluctuatio: 


demand or the supply of the respective metals; they 


generally, of short duration; 
brations which compensate 


rage 
of coms; and even 


circulation. 


the two species of coins 


coins. 


nience. 


after a due 





conform the coins to the 
1ctals. 


of relative value unvaried. 
little disturb the concurrent circulation of the tw« 
greater 
still leave a sufficient supply of the coins of each 1 
When a disparity in relative value, 1 


and they are, in gene) 


each other, and leave th 


Such fluctuatio 


fluctuations may occ 


and the two metals in | 


; but while the p: 
‘supply of that sp: 


While the coins of either metal m ay be « 
tained by coins of the othe: 
the two species of coins is attained; and variations 
do not defeat that object are of little moment. 
gree of harmony between the coins of the two n 
entirely attai inable, and is sufficient for practical 
Those considerable and durable variations 
adjustment of the coins, are sufficient to © 
either species of coins from currency, are of slow | 
When they take place, t the remedy is, to 
the princ iple which led to preceding adjustments, 
actual relative value of 


metal, the 


} 
i 


act aga 


general ut 


occurs, a premium on the underrated coins follows 
this premium is an inconvenience 
is small, it may leave an adequate 


( 


\ 


ri 


n 


The necessity of occasional adjustments is a sm all in 
venience when ¢ ompared with the gre at inconvenien¢ 
lusing only one of the metals; and such has been th 


tri ience of mankind. 


Our money now in use is bank notes and silver. 
sat s are pressed into every channel of circulation; 


ived, 


So ere 


at is the amount of ba: 
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in circulati ion, SO Wi idely are these notes diffused through | \ first step to this object is the due exercise of the power 
our extensive country, and so much is silver banished from|to coin gold and silver. The coinage of both these metals 
circulation, that the option to demand silver is not within/is not only dictated by the sense of the constitution and 
the reach of the great body of the people. ‘The creditor, »| the soundest prince iples of public economy, butis also re- 
and especially the poor man, who can neither wait for pay-| quired by the condition of our paper money: and this 
ment nor go to a bank to demand silver, accepts the bank| measure entrusted sole ly to this Government, is one of its 
notes which are offered to him, not because he prefers | high duties to the country. 

them to silver, but, in a multitude of cases, because he is} Whether, therefore, we consider this question upon 
in effect constrained to accept them or nothing. One of| principles which should prevail in all times and all coun 
many causes whi ich swell this torrent, and impose upon the | tries, or in reference to the peculiarities of our own con- 
people a species of necessity to use paper money, is the | dition, it is expedient that we should coin and use gold as 


want of gold coins. , wellas silver. 
Gold and silver have intrinsic value in all times and all While we have so much - per money, we cannot have 
circumstances; and coins of these metals are money in all| any great quantity of the precious metals in use, as money; 


the exigencies ; of men and societies. Credit is a substitute | and while this « vf nsive use of p: aper money sl hall con 
for money; but it is a substitute dependent upon local | tinue, an adjustment of the relative value of gold aad 
nd temporary opinion and the casu: ultic s of human affairs, | silver will not bring much gold into circulation. Still, the 
lis liable to great abuses. The coins should be such, | necessary adjustment should be made. Noman can for: 
that when credit is substituted for gold and silver, either | see how far the present course of issuing paper money 
of these metals oe still be used by all who do not choose | will proceed, or how long paper money in its present 
to give credit; and still more is it necessary, when credit is| forms and abundance will be tolerated. Whatever may 
imps uired or destroyed, that gold and si ilver should readi ly happen in respect to paper money, the precious metal 
take its plac Whether a country has paper money or}should always be coined, and a sound system of coins 
not, the system of coins should be the same. All ‘paper should be in constant operation, to the end that whethe 
money consists in promises to pay coins; and the coins for paper money should be used or not, and ce r the 
which promises are issued, should be such as sound prin-|amount of our coins shall be great or small, a portion of 
ciples require where no paper mone y exists. them may consist of gold, and another portion of's cz ver. 
‘Bank notes are frequently received in preference to| Byaresolution of the Senate, of the 29th day of Dx 
silver, when gold coins would be more convenient or de-| cember, 1828, the Secretary of the Treasury was dit aie d 
irable than bank notes. In such casés, gold would be/|to ascertain, with sa vatich accuracy as possible, the propor- 
used if it could be procured; and it should be attainable. | tional value of ae and silver in relation to each other; 
lo refuse to coin gold for the sake of paper moncy, or/and to state such “ations in the gold coins of the United 
because paper money occupies a place which gold wouk 1| States, as May a necessary to conform those coins to the 
fill, would be a mischievous error. A bad state of the] silver coins, in true relative value. On the 4th day of 
coins is a great ¢ vil; but when such a state of the coins is | May last, the Secretary made a report to the Senate. This 
continued, for the purpose o f promoting the use of paper | very able report pr« sents a mass of facts and statements 
money, the end is pernicious, and the means are an abuse] which are highly important; and among the papers an 
of pes wer. Our banks have the right to pay their notes in} nexed to it, is a letter from Mr. Galla 
silver; and they ought not also to enjoy the advantage of|mable, for sound and just views of t 
an entire banishment of gold coins from the United States. 


anc 














n, Which ts inesti- 
ic use of gold and 





silver as more i, 














re will surely be sufficient scope for the circulation of 3y our system, the expense of coining both gold and 
ba al notes, wh n the coins which they do not expel from silver is defrs ayed by the Government; and the coins them 
use shall consist partly of both metals: and if it is the sate laches sare not st bjecté d to any charge. He who bring 
st of the banks that we should have no gold coins, the | gold or silver to the mint to be coined, receives, in return, 
public interest of the country is, that we should have coins | the same > quantity of pure metal in coins which he delive: 
grold as well as coins of silver. to the mint in bt lion. The proportional value of the two 
If the slow and gradual variations which take place in} metals in our coins should, th re bes be the relative in 
the values of gold and silver, are an objection to the use] trinsic value of pure gold and pure sils 
of both these metals as money, far greater is the objection] It has been suggested that it may be exp: 


to paper money issued in such quantities as must necessa-|our gold in a ratio to silver of one or tw 
rily produce great fluctuations. St ranges indeed, must be|than the relative market value of gold t 
that policy which can tolerate five hundred different kinds | idea is inadmissible. The end of coinin 
of paper money, and cannot tolerate both gold and silver;|is, that they may circulate together; that a person 
vhich cannot endure the instability of the precious metals, | who has coins of either si ‘Ive r or gol id, may easily exchange 
and can submit to the great derangement of values pro-|them for coins of the other metal; and that the people 
duced by excessive and fluctuating issues of bank notes. | may enjoy the advantage of using ei 

The power to c oin money and regulate its value, resides | according to convenience 





ither species of coins 
To attain thi Ser !, 


; 

















exclusively in the Govern ment of the United Sfites. Our! the two metals must bear elative value in coins 
pape ‘r money is issued by a multitude of banks established which they bear as bullion. gold bullion and silver 
yi different authorities, and under no common control;| bullion are wanted, they lin suitable propor- 
ind when we do not suffer the evil, we are constantly ex-| tions, according to the dei +h metal; and wher 
posed to the danger of excessive issues of bank notes. | sold coins and atet coins 1 inv ie to th 
Where the circulating coins are both gold and silver, pa-| relative market value of the tw s, the due portions 
r money is less used than it is where all the coins are of| of the tw sp cies of coins are d termined by conyeni 

silver; and the currency of gold coins in our country will|and utility, A legal proportion different from tl 

tend to re pre ss this constant tendenc y to excess of paper| market value of the two metals, banishes the coin ‘ 
money. So far as the use of gold coins in addition to sil- lunderrated metal from « irculation, or confines them to 
ver may counteract this excess, the effect will be benefi fi-| par ‘tial use, with a premium over the coins of the other 
cial. If all banks were under the control of one | met al, and, therefore, cither defeats the object of a legal 
Government, the use of gold, as well as silver, in coins, | | proportion, or abridges its benefits. If it is expedient 
would be a most salutar y check upon excessive issues. In|} that both metals should be used in coins, both species of 
the actual state of our paper money, it is much more ne-| coins should circulate freely, and without the embarras 


cessary that this check should exist and operate; and the} ment of purchasi oO} hv apremium upon tl +} 


i ' \ t um ft 1 \ ( 1 
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and iether of the m should be, more thai in the shen. a sub- 
ject of traffic. No legal advantage should be given to 
either metal, in the relative valuation of the two metals 
in the coins: and our legal proportion should be the true 
relative value of gold and silver in the United States. 

The relative value of gold and silver is found in the 
prices which these metals bear when they purchase each 
other; and an average of a great number of prices, du- 
ring a considerable period, i is regarded as the relative value 
of the two metals, for the purpose of adjusting the pro- 
portional value of the two species of coins. 

Statements of the prices of gold in this country are 
annexed to Mr. Ingham’s report; and many others have 
been obtained. A mere average of all the prices which 
appear inthe statements, would not deserve reliance asa 
true expression of the relative value of the two metals, 
for the purpose of an adjustment: and all such statements 
must be examined with great circumspection and attention 
to many circumstances, in order to deduce from them sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the relative value of the two metals 
in the United States. 

Our gold coins, the gold coins of other countries, and 
gold in bullion, are all sold and bought as bullion. The 
prices paid for our gold coins are expressed very simply, 
by the premiums on the nominal value of those coins. 
Gold bullion and foreign gold coins fluctuate somewhat 


more than our own gold coins; but the prices of all of 
and the prices of 


them are in general nearly the same: 
gold in all its forms may be considered as expressed by 
the rates of premium on our gold coins. An examination 
of these premiums will, therefore, sufficiently compre- 
hend the prices of all gold in this country. 

The premiums paid for our gold coins have varied much 
at different times; the lowest premium having been one 
per centum, and the highest six and three-fourths per cen- 
tum. These are the limits of fluctuation, according to the 
statements; but it is ascertained that in some few instances 
the premium paid has been seven per centum. 

Our gold coins are considered to be one-half of one per 
centum defective in weight and standard; and this allow- 
ance is made in connexion with the premiums, in the cal- 
culations which follow. 

Our supply of gold from foreign countries is constant; 
and the domestic supply from the Southern States is now 
considerable. The demand for gold in this country is for 
manufactures and for exportation. A very considerable 
quantity is used in manufactures, and the demand for gold 
for this purpose is very steady; but the quantity used in| 
manufactures is far less than the quantity ¢ xported. The 
chief demand for gold is for exportation; and this demand 
is sometimes great, and at other times it entirely ceases. 
Hence result great fluctuations in the prices of gold in 
this country. 

One principal reason of thes great fluctuations in the 
prices of gold, is, that we do not use gold as money. Bul- 
lion fluctuates more than coins; but where cither of the 
precious metals is used as money, the demand for coins 
tends strongly to give stability to the value of that metal, 
both in coins and in bullion. If there were a steady inter- 
nal demand for gold coins as money, in addition to the 
demands for manufac cture sand fore x port: ition, there would 
be far more stability in the prices of gold in this country. 

Another cause of these fluctuations exists in fluctua- 
tions of the medium by which gold is purchased. Our 
money in use is silver and.bank notes; far the greater part 
in bank notes; and the amount of bank notes in circula- 
tion is sometimes greatly increased, and at other times 
greatly These fluctuations of the amount of 








reduced. 
circulating money raise or reduce the prices of gold as 
they affect,ull other pric 

The great demand for gold is for exportation to Europe, 
and especially to England; ad this demand, much more 
than any other, governs the prices of gold in the United 


Current Coins. 


States. When gold i is not wanted for e xportation t to Er 
land, all other demand for it is so small, that it fy ls 
price considerably below the general average of its valiye 
and, excepting the ordinary demand for manufactures, | 
tle is bought or sold, until the course of commerce ag, 
produces a demand for gold for exportation. The pric 
of gold are, therefore, governed, toa great extent, by t/ 
current rates of exchange on Engl: and; gold rising in p: 
as these rates of exchange rise, and falling as they ful) 
When exchange on Engl: and is low, gold is so little in d 
mand, that it evidently falls much below the gener: al ! 
tive value which gold bears to silver, either in this cou 
or in Europe. When the rates of exchs ange on Eng 
are low, the prices of gold follow the prices of bills, 
not the price of silver and when the remittances 
made partly in bills and partly in gold, the price of 
is still determined by the rates of exchange. W cer 
change and gold both rise to such rates, that silve: 
exported to England, the two mets ils are placed aga 
each other in active use, and gold receives its valu: 
in respect to silver from the two demands for manut C 
tures and exportation. 

We have thus different states of prices of gold; 
when neither of the precious metals is exported; anot! 
when gold is exported, and silver is not exported; : 
another when both the metals are exported. 

The relative valuation of the two metals in the « 
should be such that neither species of coins will be 
ported in preference to the other. If the two metals a 

valued in the coins at such a rate, in comparison with ex 
other, that one species of coins is exported while the othe: 
remains, the object of an adjustment is not attained. The 
existing evil for which we seck aremedy, is, that our g 
coins being underrated in respect to our silver coins, 
not circuls ate, and are e xported. The lower prices of « 
gold when it is used only in manufactures, do not « xpt 
the relative value of gold and silver, which will render t 
coins of both metals equally subject to ee: \ 
average of allthe premiums on our gold taken, wi 
discrimination, is three and seven- -eighths percentum 
we know with certainty that gold is exported to Engla 
in preference to silver, and with more profit, until 
prices of gold rise to a much higher premium. 

We cannot have the use of gold coins while it 
profitable to export them than to export silver: and 
impossible to retain gold coins in the country, unless t! 
legal value in relation to silver is such, that when onen 
tal or the other, or both, must be exported, there shall 
no profit in exporting gold rather than silver. 

Our coins of both metals are intended for domestic 
culation; and the relative valuation of gold and sily 
which will ensure this object, cannot be found either in t! 
prices of gold, which occur when neither of the two 
tals is exported, or in the prices which prevail when g 
is exported and silver is not exported. The relat 
valuation which will ensure the concurrent circulation o! 
the two species of coins, must be found in the prices : hic! 
the two metals bear when both are exported: and 
average for the purpose of an adjustment must be draw! 
from the prices which prevail when both metals are ex 
ported, or are in demand for exportation. 

The prices of gold exhibited in the statements of cur 
prices, are prices actually paid when there are sales, «/ 
estimated rates when there is no sale. ‘These stateinen! 
do not show the number of sales, or the quantity sold st 
any time; nor do they discriminate between actual pric 
and estimated values. If the different sales of gold, and 
the quantities sold at different times, were stated, 
actual prices were distinguished from estimated v: alues, 
would appear that when the premium on our gold is h hs 
large quantities of this metal are sold and purchase d; 
when the premium is low, the quantity bought and sol is 
small; and that when there is no sale, the prices stated are 
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estim: ates founded i in most cases upon the lower prices of | 


gold. W hen these facts are disre garded, and an equation 
is drawn from all the rates of premium stated for a long 


period, it produce es too low a valuation of gold: and reli-| 


ance for a just average must be placed upon those prices 
for which the greater part of this merchandise is bought 
and sold, rather than upon those lower prices which are 
either nominal, or real only when gold is not exported 
from the United States. 

At this time, the premium on our gold coins does not 
exceed two per centum: and, according to this premium, 
the value of gold in respect to silver would be 15.375 to 
1. Yet the relative value of gold is now unquestionably 
much higher than this ratio, both in America and Europe. 
Exchange on -England is now low: the only demand for 
gold is for manufactures; and the supply muc ‘h exceeds the 
demat nd for this object. This very low premium, result- 
ng from low rates of exchange on England, is for 
time areal price of gold; it is certainly not that price 
which will place the two metals in such relative valuation, 
that when a demand for expo! tation shallarrive, cither gold 
or silyer may be exported with equal profit. 

Silver is not exported to Europe, until exchange 
England rises to about nine and a half centum of n« 
minal ser im: and when exchange on England is 
7 + premiums on our gold appear to be ve ry seldom 

ss than five per centum, and generally at higher rates. 
Teal rh, when bills on England are at nine and a half per 
( ntum of nominal premium, silver 7 gins to be exported, 
t little is then exported; and it appears certain that sil- 
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percentum. The relative value of gold and silver result- 
ling from this rate of premium is 15.912 to 1. 

When all these facts and circumstances are duly estimat- 
ed, the conclusion is, that, for the purpose of an adjustment 
| which shall place the coins of the two metals in such rela- 
tion to each other, thai both may circulate in the United 
States, our av erage must be drawn from the premiums on 
our gold, higher than about four and a half or four and 
three-fourths per centum; and that the average of this 
higher class of premiums is about five and a half per cen- 
jtum. This is the lowest average which can be deduced 
jfrom those prices of gold which prevai - in this country, 
when both gold and silver receive their valuations from 
jdemand for internal use and demand for exportation to 
|Europe. According to this average price of gold, the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver in our coins should be 15.9 to 1. 

In France, the relative value of g¢ tis about 

2.82 to 1. 

In Great 
15.86 to 1. 
The relative value of gold and silver i 
16 to 1 during the last fifty or sixty years; 
to recent infurmatic n, the v: alue of gold in Spain 

a little higher . in this pro porti on. 

In Portugal, rise of and the 
in relative value were slows er and late but 
the relative value of the two metals in Portugal is now 
about 16 to 1, and this proportion appears to have pre- 
vailed there for many years. 

The relative value of gold 
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( erred 
one-third of the whole is now received from Mexico. 

We export gold and silver to Great Britain, silver to 
France, some silver to China and the south of Asia, and 
some gold and silver to other countries. Our exports of 
silver to China were formerly gre at, and are now small. 

During the year ending on the 30th day of Septem- 
ber, 1828, the amount of our exports of silver to India 
and China was than one million seven hundred 
thousand dollars; and for the year ending on the 30th 
day of September, 1829, our exports of silver to the same 
countries did not amount to one million three hundred} 
and fifty thousand dollars. ir the greater part of all the 
gold and silver exported from this country is sent to| 
Europe. 

If we take the relative value of gold and silver in the 
American countries from which we receive these metals] 
to be 16 to 1, and the average of the relative value of the 
two metals in all Europe to be 15.85 to 1, the medium be-} 
tween these valuations is 15.925 to 1; and this ratio coin-| 
cides very nearly with the proporti on deduced from those} 
actual prices w hich prevail in this country, when both sil-} 
ver and gold are exported to Europe. 

The Government of the Netherlands has recently ad-| 
justed the relative value of the two metals in the coins of} 
that country, and has esti eran, d the 


proportion between 
gold and silver at 15.875 to 1: but the details which may 
attend this regulation, in re 


spect to charges for coinage or 
other particulars, are not known. 

By the regulations of Spai in, the proportic ns al 
gol iand silver at the mint is 16 to 1, and ha 
since the year 1779. There is, probably, 


less 





value of} « 
s been so 
scignorage on 


the coinage of these metals at the mint: but the Spanish 
regulations in this respect are not accurately known. It) 
is certain that in Spain the coins of the two metals circu- 


late together; that silver ismuch more abundant than gold; 
and that the gold coins usually bear a small pre mium over} 
the coins of silver. 

The regu lation concern! the relative 
mctals in “the coins, establi shed Dy Spain 
the same time extended to all the mints 
ca; and since that time gold and av r 
by all the mints under the 
to that regulation. 

Since the American countries, 
now inde pe ndent, have established their 
have observed the same re 
the two metals is according r to the 

The proportion between g¢ ld 
rucs¢ ool the two meta 
the year 1820. In Portuga 
together; 
circulating coins is silver. 

In Brazil, the proportional value of gold and silver at 
the mint is 16 to 1. \ 

Thus, according to all the information which can be 
tained, a pound of gold is now worth sixteen pounds of 
silver in all America south of the United States, and in 
Spain and Portugal: and, in all these countries, this relative 
has been adopted as the proportional value of the 
two metals in the coins. of these coun- 


tries, this proy in effect, by 


value of the two 
in 1779, was at! 
Ameri-| 
ed 


power of Spain, in conformity 





in Spanish 


have been coi 





formerly Spanish, and| 
own mints, they] 
and their coinage of} 

value of 16 to 1. 
and silver in the 
to 1, and has been so! 
l, the coins of both me- 


greater part of the! 





‘wulation; 


Portu- 


ns of Is i is 16 
since 


tals circulate but much the 


ob-! 


value 
Though, in some 


ortion may be varied charges 





on coinage; and, in some of them, the coins deviate from 
this proportion, in the weight or fineness of the coins of 
one or the other metal; yet the Governments of all these 
countries have, evid ntly , considered the r¢ ve value of 
gold and silver to be 16 to 1: and th current circula- 


tion of the coins of the two metals in th 
well justified that opinion. 
SO fx - as the re lativ 


country is uncertain, there are reasons of great 


> countries has 


this 


we git, 


» value of £g id and silver in 


which should induce us to assign a high valuation to gold 
in relation to silver. 
The labor of counting or weighing the coins which may 


; money: 


;no eene ral 
| o 
| tures, or 


| Philadelphia 


| to silver; and 
silver, before silver is exported. 
of commerce, in which gold isa customary and fay 
tends to maintain this metal at a high value, 
| relation to silver. 
| When gold is 
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be necessary for a remittance to a foreign country, 
in the case of gold than in the 
other circumstances are equal, this reason alone prod 


the exportation of gold rather than silver. 
When the relative value of the two species of coins 


cords exactly with the relative market value of th 


metals, gold coins are exported in preference to 
coins; the risk and expense of exportation being gr 
the case of silver than in the case of gold. 


When gold and silver sent to Europe, and especial 
arrived, gold is in general convert 
the money of the country, or available funds, som 


England, liave 


95 


case of silver; and whe, 


sooner than silver; and gold i is, for this reason, a bett 


mittance. 


Gold is rising in value, in relation to s 


last three hundred years 


ilver. Duri 


, gold has, with some tem 


exceptions, been gré adually advancing in value; duri 


last twenty years, the enhancement of gold in resp 


silver has been quite as great as it had ever befor¢ 


| during any equal period; 


and gold still continues t 
The immense power of machinery which has been | bt 
into use in our own time, is fully applicable, and is 


applied, to mines of silver; and the quantity of sil 


tracted from the earth has, 


greatly increased. 


from this cause, been a 


the earth has not been much increased by any rece 


provement of art. 


relatiy e value. 


If our gold coins should circulate to any considerab! 
demand for gold for coinage would in son 
of that metal in relation to 


tent, the 
gree enhance the value 
in this country. 

Gold is, 


able 
sent abroad, but 
money at home. 

If we 
circulation. 
merce as they now flow, 
to Europe. 


gold, we shall secure the use 


more than silver, 
and our gold coins, in order to circulate, must 
to contend not only with the 


should underrate our gold coins, 
They will be 
will flow through the established channels of 
directly from the n 

. a} * 
slightly OV 


almost 





iate silver, i in resp 


banished from use by 
de mand for gold 


they w 
used in m 


If we should 


of gold coins; and y 


lose some silver, but the loss of our silver coins ev« 
would not follow to an inconvenient extent. Aln 


our silver coins ar 


dollar. These coins are 


gold or bank notes; 


able 
either or 


mint is now 
tity of 


rency may 
notes. 
The general course 


i~ainst us; 
ly made by bi Ils, 


e half dollars and the minor p: 
indisy 
sphere of circulation: their place cannot be filled eith 
and these 
ed. We have asteady supply of silver in bullion; 
to coin any \ 
both of the precious metals. An 

ment of the relative value of the two spccies of coi 
as much accuracy as may be practicable, must bring 
gold coins = circulation; and the gold brought 
some degre e displace the s 


of our 


art 





yensable in their 


not often « 


coins are 


necessary or desirab| 


gold, other circumstances being equal, is much pré 


gold 


remittance, 
Still, 
not in 


rises to its highest value 


in rel 


exportation, 


i 


that gold will: 
course ol 
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The present progress of dane 
tainly is, to raise gold and de pre 
‘ach othe r; and it is highly prot bable t 

» to rise, and silver to fall, in the future 


al 


int 


exchanges with Fun 
and when remittances cannot be advantag 
gold is sent to Europe , and espec 

| Great Britain, so Toi as gold is not evidently too d 


this country, in comparison with silver. For op ury 


also with the expelling influence of | 
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silver falls. But i in order that both ld and silver should | ing + the ratio proper to be established in our coins, should 
circulate as moncy, it is necessary that demands for ex-|not deter us from an amendment of the existing propor- 
portation should fall upon both ‘metals; that when a de-|tion. The difficulty of ascertaining the true relation of 
mand for exportation occurs, it should in general be as/value between gold and silver in this country, which now 
profits able to export one of them as the othe 5 and the re-| exists, will continue to exist until we shall use both gold 
lative valuation which willensure this object, is that which /and silver as money; and if a new adjustment should not 
exists when both metals are or may be exported with|be entirely correct, it will, by its operation, at least, lay a 
equal profit. foundation for a more accurate valuation. The opinions 
These considerations are submitted, not to recommend} which have been expressed by others, the opinions now 
any deviation whatever from the true relative value of the |submitted, and the facts and reasons by which all the dif- 
two metals in this country, so far as that value is an ascer-| ferent opinions are supported, are now before the Senate; 
tained fact; but to show, that so far as the relative value of|and, from these materials, the proportion which shall be 
gold and silver is uncertain, we may safely assign a high deemed most ¢ ligible, may be sele cted. 
yaluation to gold, within the limits of that uncertainty. A bill is submitted, which, leavi ing the silver coins un- 
The ratio of sixteen to one is recommended by some altered, proposes that our gold coins shall contain the quan- 
considerations which deserve attention. Though Mr. Ing-|tities of metal which result from the relative valuation of 
ham proposes a lower valuation of gold, he is of opinion}15.9 tol. T he w eight of ane agle, according to this rela- 
that the ratio of sixteen to one is necessary to render gold | tive valuation, will be 233 26-53 grains of pure gold, and 
and silver equally attainable in the U nited States. Mr. |254 38-53 grains of standard gold: and a table is subjoined 
White is also of opinion that no valuation of gold, less in| to this report, by which the weights of an eagle resulting 
respect to silver than sixteen to one, would effectually re-| from various other proportions are exhibited. 
tain our gold coins in use. Spain, Portugal, and all the 
American countries which have mints, excepting these 
United States, have established the proportion of sixteen 
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to one as the basis of their coinage; and if we should adopt Hovss or Rerarexarativss, Fanaessy 22, 1651. 
an the same proportion, one uniform rule would prevail in all] Mr. Wurre, of New York, from the select committee to 
if tie independent countries in America. Much more of the} Whom was referred a resolution of this House, of the 23d 
sp two metals is now coined, upon the basis that gold is in| December, 1830, directing them ‘to inquire into the 
Ih value to silver as sixteen to one, than according to any| ¢Xpediency of providing by law that dollars of the new 
ot oth T proportion. If it is expedient to conform our ratio} American Governments, and five franc pieces, shall be 
‘ ) the existing pr rtion of any other country, it must be} & legal tender in the payment of all debts and demands; 
“A ; tpe dient to adopt that proportion which prevails most] "4, also, whether any additional regulations are neces- 
MT wide ly, and the ratio of sixteen to one is now far the most sary relutive to the re coinage of foreign silver coin at 
10 extensive ex ers A rule so extensive is entitled to re-| | the mint,” reported: 
spect; but the practical operation of the rule is much more} That the authority ‘to coin money, regulate the value 
) instructive; since it shows that thi is re el: itive valus ation of the | thereof, and of foreign coin,” is one of ‘the powers spe- 
= two m one cures their concurrent circulation in coins in] cially and exclusively granted to C ougress by the constitu- 
. a very | e part of the world. tion of the United States; and, in the exercise of this 


But our "adjustment must be founded on the relative va-| appendage of sovereignty, various regulations have been 
lue of gold anc d silver in our own country; and the ratio of] enacted in regard to foreign coins and coinage. 
sixteen to one is a valuation of gold somewhat too high} The c onstitutional expression clearly justifies the infer- 
in the United States. ence that foreign coins were current money, and that their 

Upon all the facts before us, the ratio of 15.9 to 1 ap-|adjustment and retention in circulation were desired by 
pears the most eligible. This pro, ortion assigns to gold|the people of the U nited States. A brief consideration of 
the average of value which gold bears to silver, when both|the usages of other States, and a minute inquiry into our 
metals are in demand, for exportation: and it seems more}|own practice and present circumstances, will be useful 
likely ry any other ratio to attain and reconcile the ob-| guides in the progress towards just conclusions. 
















i cts of : pro )portional valuation. It is accordingly recom-| Although national coins are usually and appropriately 
me nde ‘d as the relative valuation most proper to be esta-|the metallic currency of the commercial world, yet some 
| blished in our coins of the two metals. States have risen to the highest rank in commerce and 





Various other ratios have been suggested; but any pro-|general prosperity without: adopting the principle of a 
portion by which gold shall be esti mated less in respect to| standard of value exclusi vely in theirowncoins. England 
lver than 15.9 to 1, will, it is believed, be altogether insuf-|and France have maintained the exclusive system; but Hol- 
ient to ensure the circulation of gold coins in th's country.|land, Hamburg, Genoa, China, and the U nited States, 
Still, it will | “~ better to adopt any of the lower valua-|have, more or less, freely received the coins of well 
ons of gol fe which have been proposed, than to continue] known mints at their intrinsic value. Peculiarity of cir- 
( inag - of this metal according to the existing legal] cumstances may have induced or recommended this diver- 
proportion. sity of re gulations, but there is not any evidence in the 
Ther lative | v: — of gold and silver can never be stat-| historic al result, that the exclusive system was particularly 
1 with in fallible accuracy; but the entire certainty which | benefici: ul, o r th: it the free rece pti on of foreign coins was 
unattainable, is aa necessary for the purpose of esta-|inconvenient in practice, or pre; judicial in its effects. Our 
lishing a proportional value between the coins of the two|own experience corroborates th e latter view. 
metals. A near approach to the relative market value of the} France is an imposing instance of great national pros- 
two metals is sufficient for this practical object. When the | |Pe rity under a rigid and persevering adherence to its own 
lative value of gold and silver in any country is exam-|coins; still, it is not perceived that the rece ption of fo- 
d with the greatest care, different results are obtained |re ign coins, at their intrinsic value, with their use restrict- 
different persons; and no adjustment can ever be made, led to large commercial transactions, could have operated 


without encountering this apparent dificulty. In ourown l otherwise than beneficially. The profit upon money trans- 
case, the 
























ae ifficulty of ascertaining thie true proportion is| actions depends materi ally upon its prompt and easy dis- 
man increased a great fluctuations i in the prices of gold; and |bursement; and its being un dervalued at the mint, ‘as is 
2 1 . . . 
FERNY, it was to be ex] pe cted that various op nions concerning the case in F: — », amounts toa tax and restraint upon its 
aul { 


relative v aloe of the two me tals 1 in this country should | eo. ation, and, to that extent, it diminishes or pre judi ces 
Pp ir. The vat ‘iety of opini ys and propo itions rest pect I xchanges 
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During the progress of Holland to pre-eminence in trade | was universally current, from the fact, that, although it 
and wealth, (and until very recently,) the introduction of| value varied in the colonies from 4s. 8d. to 8s. currency 
foreign coins was uniformly encouraged. Money was| each, it was uniformly estimated, in computations of ex 
coined for small domestic purposes, but every description | change with England, at 4s. Gd. sterling. 1 he univer 
of gold and silver coins was received at the bank accord-|sality of that estimate is presumptive evidence that th 
ing to its real value, and there assimilated to the commer-| Spanish dollar was the practical currency of the coloni S: 
cial currency, under the general title of ‘‘Banco.”’ Ge-|and our adherence to a mode of calculation so obviously 
noa atan early period, and Hamburg to this day, have, | erroneous exhibits such pertinacity as will only attach | 
with great advantage, practised a similar system of mer-|old and well-founded habits; but the nature of the est 
cantile accommodation, except that the deposites in the| mate proves, incontrovertibly, the antiquity of its pra 
bank of the latter city have always been restricted to sil-|tice. Spanish dollars of that value ceased to circulate by 
ver. Itis alleged that the money of commerce in China) tale in 1728, From the reign of Philip Il of Spain,"unt 
is foreign coins converted into gold and silver ingots of| that time, the standard fineness of silver w as 11 1-6 d 
certain fineness. lhieros fine; therefore, the marc of Castile,-3,557 graii 

The monetary system of England is comparatively mo-| must have yielded. 83 dollars, containing 389 4-10 grai 
dern, and it is peculiar to that nation. Except the late} but the remedy then being (two grains fine) né arly thr 
period of war, their regulations, for more than a century, | grains each, the value of dollars, antecedent to that 
established in practice the principle, now in legal opera | riod, was, likely, from 3864 to 3874 grains of fine s ly 
tion, of a single standard in gold, but a mixed currency. | According to the British standard, established in 1 
Bank notes, at one time not less than £20 sterling, after-| 444 grains of fine silver being rated at 5s. 2d. sterling, 
terwards £10, and now £5, redeemable, on demand, in| 4s. 6d. were represented by 386 7-10 grains, equivalent t 
gold, are issued and used as the ch'ef circulating medium! the average value of the Spanish dollar, as above stat 
for discharging commercial or other large obligations. |in circulation previous to 1728. 

But it is contemplated that all minor transactions, retail] Sir Isaac Newton’s return of assays, made by orde: 
business, wages of Jabor, &c. should be paid in gold, un-/the British Government earlier than 1717, contains 
less under the value of forty-two shillings, when it is optional | statement 

to use silver coins. Under this arrangement, it is com-| 
puted that the currency of England is composed of thirty 

millions of pounds sterling in paper, twenty-two millions | si ipa te tai 


f 


Eng. standard. 
i p 


} 

of gold, and eight millions of silver; one-half of the entire | ae | aaa! 
circulation being metallic. Foreign coins are not a legal 
tender, but gold, in every shape, is current, at a trivial Se | eetonneee —|—— 
discount, (one-sixth of a per cent. at present,) or occa-| Dollar ef Spain,} 17 | 12 17 | 10 1-10 
sionally at the mint value, coinage being free. Silver is} seem en = a cs de " 
there a commodity, varving in price with the foreign mare 
changes; a s¢ ignorage of six per cent. be ing exacted at|— ; Sag — aa een eee . 
the mint, its coinage becomes a Government business, and| And Ricard, in his ** Traité General du Commerce, 
the supply is regulated by the amount of effective demand. | serts that it was rare to see in the British American | 

This limited use of silver rather tends to de press its mar- | vinces any English coins, but that the following for 
ket value, the more especially as this metal, which Eng-| silve r coins were made legal tenders In payment, by 
land rejects, is, generally speaking, the practical currency {act of Parliament, passed during the reign of Queen Ai 
and money of the commercial world. ‘The British nation, lin 1706, viz. German rix dollars, Flemish ducati 
nevertheless, contend, that this inconvenience is amply French crowns, Portuguese crusadoes, and Dutch tl 
compensated by the steady preservation of the value of the | guilder pieces, at specific d rates: and the variety of 
money unit, and the retention of the customary coins per- Spanish dollars is designated thus: 
manently in circulation. 


Our own practice, in regard to gold and silver money, Dollars of Dwts. |Grains.| Value | Vi 
curt 
i. 


Dwts. | Grams. 


has differed materially from the usage of any of the na-| sterling. 
tions adverted to; and, as custom has an important influ- 
ence in establishing predilections, a minute and accurate | gvyitie, or Mexico, we ight, 
inquiry on this head may prove advantageous and in-} Seville, or Peruvian, do. 
structive. P Pillar dollar, do. 

Foreign gold and silver coins were the only description = 
of metallic currency that circulated in these States ante- | Which several circumstances fully establish the fi 
rior to1792. In that year, Congress authorized the erce-| that the Spanish dollar has been, throughout the ent 
tion of a mint, regulated the proportions of gold to silver, | period of our commercial history, the practical or | 
and established a relative value in all foreign coins then| money unit, and the chief instrument of exchange. 
current, according to their intrinsic worth—rendering| In 1728, the standard purity of silver in the Spanish « 
them concurrent tenders in payments, in conformity with} lar was reduced to eleven dinhieros, equal to 383.2 
the language of the constitution, which distinctly intimated | being a reduction in value of 1 1-2 per cent.; anda 
the necessity and utility of their circulation. edict, issued in 1772, established the regulation whic! 

Although gold and silver coins have both been used and prevails, of ten dinhieros and three-fourths fine, equiva! 
regulated by law, yet it is believed that silver coins alone|to three hundred and seventy-four grains and 
were legally recognised during our colonial history. What-| cighths to each dollar, with but one grain fine for ren 
ever may have been the case in this respect, there can be| In 1786, the Congress of the confederation adopt: 
no doubt buta ‘* Spanish dollar” 


} i 

i vas originally the prac-| dollar as the money unit, and fixed its value at 375 64-1 
tical money unit; and if obligations have been discharged | grains of fine silver, the coins to contain one-twelfth | 
with gold and with paper, as well as silver, acertain num-|of alloy. 


ber of Spanish dollars have, at all times, constituted, spe-| General Hamilton, in his celebrated report upon ‘ 


cially, or by implication, the basis of exchange and the | establishment of the mint in 1791, recognised the Span s] 
measure of the contract. | dollar as the practical standard of the United State 

Our money of account was originally an ideal unit, call-| from some cause not now susceptible of satisfactory 
ed a pound; but it is very evident that the Spanish dollar planation, he does not appear to have ascertained corre! 
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Silver 


ly the precise value of “that coin whl he eves 
desired to adopt as the unit and basis of our monetary 
system. The art of assay 


perfectly understood in the United States, as he notes al < Spanish milled dollars, 


i ference of twenty-four grains in the result of various 
experiments; an incredible disproportion in coins of 
¢ “sti ublished and universally good reputation. 


The European assays, which returned the quantity of 


fine silver at three hundred and sixty-cight to three hun- 
dred and seventy-four grains, were probably a correct 
record of every variety in c irculations but, as the regula- 
tions of all mints are dictated with frac tional precision, it 
ought to have been inferred that a discrepance ‘of six 
grains was attributable to wear, and not to irregularity in 
the fabrication of such a valuable commodity. General 
Hamilton assumed the average, instead of the highest 
assay, as the groundwork of his sy stem; and having added | 
thereto one- fourth of a grain, in order to attain numerical 
exactness in the relative value of gold, our dollar or money 
unit was finally regulated in 1792 by a law of Congre ss, 
which altered the value of the unit adopted in 1786, in 
the following terms: ‘* There shall be, from time to time, 
struck and coined at the said mint, dollars or units, each 
to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the same 
is now current, and to contain three hundred and seven- 
ty-one grains and one-fourth of pure, or four hundred and 
ixteen grains of standard silver.” 

The early operations of the mint do not appear to have 
conformed to this legal regulation. Amongst various 
ys made in London by eminent artists, as furnished by 
Dr. Kelly, American dollars are stated as follows: 


as 


Grains of fine 
silver, 


standard, 


1795 


do. 


17 10 1-2 
17 
17 8 


do 


do. 


’ 

oy 
’ 10 2 
‘ 


Average 


Kn h 
. ers. dwts. 
7 3 1 2 worse, 
| 
| 


of 8 years, 


Whatever may have been the rate or rx gul: ity of the 
mint operations, the quantity of dollars coined in twenty- 
three years, ending with 1816, (1,400,000, ) was too trivial 
to cre any distinction in value in internal circulation: 
our customary standard, the Spanish dollar, constituted 


ate 


then, and at all time 8, the chief portion of the metallic cur- | 


rency, as wellas of the specie held by the banks. It con- 


tinued to be the practical tender and measure of contracts; | 


and the concurrent circulation of so small a portion of our 
coins occasioned no inconvenient discrimination. Con- 
gress ceased to regulate the value of one description of fo- 


o/ 


reign coins after another, until, finally, in 1827, none were | 
recognised as legal tenders, except our ancient money, the | 


“* Sp: anish milled dollar.” If plurality rightfully confers 
denomination, these dollars should always have been de- 
gnated as * ‘Spanish American dollars; % they were coin- 
ed by the mints of this continent, and the doliars of Spain 
were rarely seen in circulation. 

Political events have given new and more respectable 
titles to the countrics from whence these coins have al- 
ways issued, and a change of name alone has withdrawn 
the privilege of prese nting these dollars as a legal tender 
in payments. 

Very recently a demand for specie, upon one of the 
most respectable banks in our commercial metropolis, 


must have been then very im-| de red was well known to be 
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ter, which inflicts twelve per cent. per annum interest 
until the demand is legally discharged. The money ten- 

of the same standard as the 
> and about one-half per cent. 
more valuable than our coin; fulfilling, in every essential 
quality, the spirit and object of the law, yet lis ible, on any 
occasion, to be refused, from a nominal ‘discre “~pance w ith 
the legal requisition. 

The various laws of Congress in respect to foreign 
coins having obviously conte mplat ed their rejection from 
general circulation so“soon as circumstances might conve- 
niently authorize that measure, and as-the ¢ Sp: anish mill- 
ed dollar” will ere long disappear in foreign trade, the 
present occasion appears favorable to an expanded con- 
sideratiom of this subject. 

In countries where gold and silver 
ly, or chiefly, the currency, it is a general and very con- 
|venient practice to use ni ston ilcoins. The public’ seal is 
a satisfactory « y idence of their value, and the money unit 
and its parts, x uniformly exhibited, facilitates com- 
putation. This usual practice did not, however, obtain, 
when our circulation was principally metallic; and the 
motives of convenience, which recommend an extensive 
issue of standard coins, cease to have influence in our pre- 
sent circumstances. Our currency is bank notes, to the 
exclusion of the precious metals, except as change. The 
money unit of the United States, or its concurrent tender, 
$6 Sp: inish milled doll: urs,” is Tr arcly, if ever, seen in circu- 
lation. ‘The currency di fF rs from that of all other na- 

i ions extensively commercial, in being truly and effective- 
noveia Tt 


compose exclusive- 


being 


issuers, 


paper, secured by a speci fund, he ld by its 
the banks. 

The public are deeply interested in the amount of this 
safety fund; but it does not appear to be of any import: ance 
to their convenience or security, whether it consists of 
gold, or of silver, of coins, bullion. 

Its pec uliar character cannot be of any consequence to 
the banks, as their interest merely requires a supply suffi- 
ic ient for every exigency, of whatever may be designated 

jlawful money. 

Gold and silver, 


or 


whether coined or not, are viewed in 
ithe commercial world as bullion, and valued according to 
their quantity of fine metal. The stamp of the United 
|States adds nothing to the value of the precious metals 
jabroad; and, as it is a costly impression, it should only be 
applied when necessary to the general convenience of the 
community. It is not perceive di in what respect the pub 

lic convenience is promoted by the comage of silver, 

which passes temporarily into the vaults of the banks, and 
is soon afterwards again melted by refiners in foreign 
nations. 

That such is the course and effect of commercial enter- 
prise, will be evident upon reference to the mint opera- 
tions, and to our trade in the precious metals. 

The director of the mint states that the American coin 
|possessed by the Bank of the United States, and its 

branches, is ‘less than two millions of dollars, or about one- 
sixth part of its specie. Assur ming a similar ratio for the 
State banks, (which is a liberal estimate, considering the 
advantageous position of the former institution, ) the en- 
tire amount of Americau coin held by the banks does not, 
likely, much exceed four millions of ‘dollars. ‘Taking the 
issues of one, two, and three dollar notes, in the Eastern 
States, as a guide, it does not seem probable that there is 
a greater amount of silver in general circulation, of all de- 
nominations, than five millions of dollars, of which, per- 





was met by a tender of dollars coined by the mints of haps, three to four millions are American coin. 


America, forme rly Spanish, and refused: the friendly aid 
of another institution furnished the required amount in 
United States’ coin, and relieved the bank from the mor- 
tifying and painful alternative of acknowledging its ina- 
bility to redeem its notes with lawful money; thereby 
hazarding the enforcement of the penal article of its char- 


According to this estimate, the —— coins do not, 
jlikely, exceed seven to « ight — ions of dollars in silver. 
The mint has fabricated thirty-seven millions, of which 
laine millions were of gold. C ede ring that twenty mil- 
lions of silver coins have been issued since 1817, and about 
eleven millions within the last five years, the inutility and 
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inexpediency of extensive operations at the mint are mani- 
fest. Our coins being less valuable than Spanish dollars, 
or those ofthe new American States, would have the effect 
to maintain them exclusively in domestic circulation, if 
the currency was metallic; but the same cause, that of be- 
ing overrated, induces the banks to tender them on all oc- 
casions when specie is demanded for exportation, unless 
they can obtain an acceptable profit on their foreign dol- 
lars. The difference of intrinsic value is about four to 
five mills each, but foreign dollars have commanded from 
one-half to one and one-fourth per cent. premium; hence 
the inferiority in value of our coins tends to hasten their 
exportation. 

The amount of foreign gold and silver coins exported 
annually, during five years ending with September, 1829, 
appears to be about six and one-third milllions of dol- 
lars. 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 


specie exported, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


$8,797,055 
4,098,678 
6,971,306 
7,550,439 
4,311,134 


5)31,728,612 


Average exports yearly, $6,345,722 
The average yearly amount of American coins for three 
years, (which are the only distinct returns,) is about 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 


American coins ¢ xported, 
do. 
do. 


$1,043,600 
693,000 
612,900 


3) 2,349,500 


Average annual export, $783, 167 


From which it appears that there are, in all, upwards of 
seven millions of dollars annually exported. 

The imports of gold and silver, during the same time, 
average seven and one-fifth millions. 


1825, specie imported, 
1826, do. 
1827, do. 
1828, do. 
1829 do. 


aay 


$6,150,765 
6,880, 966 
8,151,130 
7,489,741 
7,403,612 


5)36,076,214 


Average imports yearly, $7,215, 24° 

During the same period, the exports to Mexico and 
South America averaged, yearly, domestic produce, about 
four and a half millions; foreign produce, six millions, 
viz. 

Exports, 

1825, Mexico and S. America, 
1826, do. 
1827, do. 
1828, do. 
1829, do. 


Domestic. 
$5,117,900 
4,717,700 
4,561,500 
4,622,200 


4,242,400 


Foreign. 
8,533,400 
8,237,600 
4,879,600 
4,509,800 
3,459, 100 

29,619, 500 


© 00% 
5,923, 


23,261,700 


Ie 


5) 


Exports average yearly, $4,652,360 900 


Imports from these countries nearly six millions of dol- 


lars of merchandise, and nearly five millions of gold and 
silyer. 
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Imports. 
1825, Mexico and 8. America, 
1826, do. 
1827, do. 
1828, do. 
1829, do. 


Merchandise. 


$6,014,900 


~ 


579,100 


9 


avs 


5) 
Imports yearly average, 


These various details appear to authorize the followi 
conclusions: 

First. That it is of no importance to the public, or | 
the banks, the description of the silver money that cons: 
tutes the specie fund, provided a sufficiency of America 
coin for change can be obtained, and that Congress giy 
a legal character, as was the practice formerly, to t 
foreign coins which usually circulate in general commen 

Second. That American coins being overrated, light 
comparison with foreign dollars, does not prevent ¢! 
free exportation. 

Third. That the demand for silver for internal circu! 
tion is of yery trivial amount. 

Fourth. That a large portion of the gold and silver c 

| imported is purchased with foreign produce, and is 
ltransit, destined, through our agency, for distribution, 
|supply the wants of other nations. 

| If these opinions are well founded, the gold and si! 

| coins imported are commercial commodities, calculat 
| for foreign consumption, and entitled to every facility a 
| privilege consistent with sound policy. 

An error having been committed in establishing the n 
ney unit ‘of the value of a Spanish dollar” at three | 
dred and seventy-one grains and one-fourth of pure silv: 
there are two modes in which the existing and consequ: 
inconvenience may be remedied. 

First. The error may be rectified, without inflict 
any injury of consequence, or prejudice to property 
contracts, by causing the rate of coinage to conform 
the original and clearly expressed intention of the law, t! 
| of three hundred and seventy-four grains of fine silver 
ithe unit or dollar, being the value of a Spanish dollar 

1792, and limiting the tender of the half dollars n 
circulation to payments of ten dollars; or, 
Second. The inconvenient effect of the error may 
| corrected by adhering to the established and existing sl 
| standard, by rejecting the ancient currency and mone} 
contract, a ‘Spanish milled dollar,” as a tender by 
land by estimating all foreign coins as bullion, and reg 
lating the measure of its value by its quantity. 

The committee are decidedly in favor of this lat! 
course. A new and powerful mint is nearly complet 
and American coins ought hereafter to be the only 
tallic money in domestic circulation. The Spanish d 
will soon be unknown in foreign trade; the dollars of | 
new American States have not yet been legally re: 
nised; and specie being unusually abundant, the cir 
stances are propitious to the permanent adoption o! 
measure which has been long contemplated, 

The silver coins in the banks should be viewed ast 
money of commerce, the value of which is determined 
its quantity of fine metal. 
with sound mercantile principles, and with former usag 

Congress has repeatedly sanctioned it by regulating ' 
value of British, Portuguese, French, and Spanish go! 


This course is in accordanc 


and also of five franc pieces and crowns of France; giv 


them currency, according to their weight when tender 


at rates calculated to minute fractions, varying with th 


standards of their respective mints; a course of pol 


which is equitable to all in its effects, and beneficial 


well as accommodating to commercial operations. 
Our merchants import these dollars to discharge t! 


\ 
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debts, or to make purchases from foreign nations. When) 
the imported dollar of 3734 to 374 grains of fine silver is! 
received on arrival at the v alue of 37 714 grains, the import-| 
ing merchant is taxed two-thirds of one per cent. upon 
his property, which is money. 
minted into American coins, one hundred dollars and one- 
half will be furnished to the depositor for every one hundred | 
dollars imported, at the expense of the U nited States of; 
one and one-fourth per cent., according to the statement! 
of the director of the mint; and when thus converted, at 
this heavy expense to the public, the one hundred and 
one-half dollars of American coin are less valuable abroad 
than the one hundred dollars imported, as will be perceiv- 
ed by reference to copies of actual sales in France. 

If these coins were a legal tender on the principle of re- 
gulation applied to other coins noted, being current, by 
weight, at the correct value ascertained by mint experi-| 
ments, that of 116 1-10 cents per ounce, justice would be 
rendered to the importing merchant; a heavy annual e x-| 
pense would be saved to the United States; and b: unking| 
and commercial transactions would be greatly fac ilitated. 
If our currency was metallic, public convenience might 
reasonably demand, and properly discharge, the e xpense 
of coining all silver previous to its being tendered in pay- 
ments. 

The foreign dollars being imported for no other object 
than exportation, it appears to be a departure from sound| 
policy, to countenance regulations that cause a deduction 
tantamount to the imposition of a tax of one-half per cent. 
on acommodity, as it were, but temporarily in entrepot. 

It is yet more injuc licious to incur a heavy annual ex- 
pense at the mint, in giving these coins a new character} 

(that of United States’ dollars) less known in commerce, 
i consequently, rather a disadvantageous alteration. 

The chances of profit to the me rchant are greater when 
an export of the precious metals is made in foreign coins. 
They may be returned to the countries from whence they | 

r where they are current, and be used on arrival | 

money; or some of them may be received i 
cular States with partiality, as is the case in France| 
with Spanish dollars, or those of the new States, which 
ap pear to command six centimes each, or about 1 1-7 per 
nt. more than our coins, although the difference, ac- 
oulan to the mint test, is but one-half per cent. 

It has been suggested by the Secretary of the Treasur y) 
and the Director of the Mint, whose opinions are justly| 
entitled to great re ‘pe ct, that the existing inconveniences| 
would be removed, by regulating the Me xican dollar alone 
as a legal tender, by tale, in all payments. 

rhe committee are inclined to view 
tion as not sufficiently efficacious. Our uniform appella-| 
tion of ‘*Spanish milled dollars” embraced the coins of 
Spain, and of its various mints in America. The discri-! 
mination suggested might not be viewed agreeably; and} 
there is no evidence that any of the South American dol-| 
lars (except those of Colombia) differ in any degree as to] 


standard fineness, nor is the least valuable of them inferior | 
to our « 


| 


Issu¢ d, 0 
as € He ctive 


partic 


this recommenda- 


The measure proposed would prevent the recurrence | 
of the difficulty « xperienced : it New York, but it could| 
have no tendency to establish Mexican dollars of 37 
74 grains in concurrent and promiscuous circulation with 
American coin of 371} grains of fine silver. It would not 
relieve the mint from its present oppressive duty of coin- 
ing, uselessly, foreign dollars, at the heavy expense of 


l 
3 ; 
2 


twenty thousand dollars yearly, nor would it produce the, 


desirable and equitable effect ‘of enabling our enterprising 
merchants to obtain the just value for their money on its 
arrival. Formerly, when a merchant imported crowns or 
five franc pieces, or gold, he was authorized to tender 
them in all payments at their intrinsic worth in fine metal, 


— 


* See Scere tary of the Treasury's re port on gold coins 


Suppose these dollars are} i 


to| 
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as ascertained by the mint. If this just right be so restrict- 

| ed as to protect the community in their ordinary dealings 
from inconvenience, the regulation of all such foreign 
coins as our merchants trade in, as legal tenders, (accord- 


ing to quantity of fine metal,) cannot fail to facilitate and 
benefit commercial transactions. 

In conformity with these views, the committee 
mend that the dollars of Mexico, Central America, Peru, 
Chili, and La Plata, and also the dollars restamped in 
Brazil, of the denomination of 960 reas, shall be a legal 
tender in all payments above the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, at the rate of 116 1-10 cents per ounce troy, pro- 


recol- 


'vided the aforesaid coins shall be of the usual standard 
| fineness of 10 ounces 154 pennyweights of fine silver to 


the pound troy of 12 ounces; and that the five franc piec es 
of France, of the standard of 10 a $16 pennyweights 
fine to the pound troy, shall likewise be a legal tender in 
all payments exceeding one hundred dollars, at the rate of 
116 4-10 cents per ounce troy. 

The committee beg leave to annex to this report some 
valuable documents in relation to the mint, which have 
been furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury. The com 
munications from the highly respectable director of that 
institution will be perused with much interést and satisfac 
tion, as they pn rit great skill and accuracy in the ma 
nagement of a scientific, intricate, and import: ant esta- 
blishment. 

The result of the mint operations may be stated thus: 
1794 to 1830, 37 5 

Gold coined, 
Silver coined, 


years-— 


9, a 
- 27,480,00 


$36,815,000 


Expense, 
Wastage 


5%) 


854,000 
117,000 


171,000 or 


<¢ per cent 


Gain on copper, > 


17 to 1830, 14 year 
Gold, 
Silve ry 


3,800,000 
20,100,000 


$23,900,000 


Expense, 
Wastage, 


25,000 
66, 0( 0 


1826 to 1830, 5 years— 
Gold, 


Silver, 


13,000 


7 (Wy 
4s ) 


' 
dollar. | 
| 


»UU 


OO 


Expense, 


Wasiage, 


121, 
0 
’ 


$191,500 or 1} per cent 


lnnu l average deposite of silver. 
1826 to 18350, 5 years— 

Bullion, 

Mexican dollars 

Spanish dollars, 

Various coin 


FF 


500,000 


600,000 
1 ) 000 


150,000 


; 


| ‘ons 1 


, 800,000 


$2,400,000 


| Ay erage ye arly « le Pp Ss 
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From the: se statements, it appears that the mint has coin- 
ed, since its establishment in 1794, about thirty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars, of which amount four-fifths probably have 
been exported, leaving only seven to eight millions in the 
United States, after incurring the heavy expenditure of 
nearly one million of dollars. 

The silver coinage of the last five years is nearly eleven 
millions, or about two-fifths of the entire quantity minted 
of that metal. Of these eleven millions, about eight mil- 
lions have been coined from foreign dollars, chiefly of that 
description which is most current in general commerce. 
The new character will certainly not be advantageous to 
their final disposal, though it has been effected at an ex- 
pense to the public of fully one hundred thousand dollars. 

‘The committee have already expressed the opinion that 
this weighty expenditure of the public money on standard 
foreign coins is not recompense d by any sort of public 
benefit; and the following extract from a letter of the 
director of the mint affords strong confirmatory testimony 
of its correctness. 

‘* The specie of the United States’ Bank is now nearly 
eleven millions, and of this amount they have less than two 
millions in our coin—a sum which does not exceed the 
amount delivered that bank from the mint within the pre- 
sent year. Our coinage for that institution, from 1824 to 
this time, exceeds eleven millions of dollars.” 

‘his account seems to authorize the impression that our 
coins go abroad almost as speedily as they are fabricated. 
Whatever may be truly the case, it is ve ry evident that the 
minting of foreign coins is a useless expenditure of the 
public revenue to a large amount annually. 

If the total quantity of coins in general circulation be 
correctly estimated at five millions of dollars, the wear and 
necessary supply for anincreasing population cannot,under 
our present sy stem of monc y, create a yearly demand for 
more than two to three hundred thousand dollars of new 
coins, in addition to the amount in circulation. 

The deposite of silver bullion, for five years past, ap- 
pears to increasing; and annual average being 
$600,000, there is no reason to doubt but the mint will be 
abundantly supplied with silver for every useful and de- 
sirable object. 

The director of the mint is of opinion that certificates 
of deposites may be issued in one to five days; and the com- 
mittee recommend to the consideration of the House the 
expediency of adopting such measures as will authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the amount of all 
deposites of bullion as spe edily as the value can be ascer- 
tained, deducting therefrom one half per cent., which the 
director states to be the usual discount on these certificates. 

Che committee are of opinion, from the mint return, 
that there must be a scarcity of quarter dollars, and they 
think the operations, of the mint might be advantageously 
extended in the fabrication of that coin, and also of dimes 
and half dimes. Late experiments amongst the scientific 
artists of France encourage the expectation of improve- 
ments in the mode of assay, C alculated to establish greater | 
and uniformity in its results. 

Secretary of the Treasury, in re- 
ie relative proportion, of alloy in coins, is ju- 
the process of 
convenient, and ap- 

Or e-tenth part of 


be its 


accuracy 

The sugg 
ference to t 
dicious, and its adoption would simplify 
alloying. The decimal di are 
propriate to our monetary 
standard coins, whether gold or si ilver, i is recommended by 
convenience. ‘The existing proportion of 179 to 1,66 i, 
in silver coins, 1s very irr gular, and without any apparent 
benefit. 

It is to be regretted that any of our silver coins should 
contain minute fractions of when an entire grain | 
of silver is only worth about one-fourth of one cent. The 
singular minuteness of fractions, usual in all mint regula-} 
tions, is inconvenient in calculation, and unsuitable as a 
xclusiyely on its quan- 


stion of the 


€ 
] 


ivisions 


syst em. 


grain, 


pc nds C 


measure, where the value dey 
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tity. It was wisely ‘ond aipeabilly remarked by an e1 
nent philosopher, that the ‘broken proportion of | 
metals to silver, in the standard of the several mints 
to have been introduced by the skill of men emp loved 
coining, to keep that art (as all trades are called) a my 
tery, rather than for any use oF nece ssity there was { 
such broken numbers.’ 

The committee, in conclusion, beg 
accompanying bill. 


seen 


leave to report { 


A. 
Hovsr REPRESENTATIVE 
Select Committee on Coins, January 5, 18 


Sir: Lam instructed by the Select Committee on € 
to enclose for your consideration a copy of the resolu 
of the House of Representatives of the 23d ultimo, 
to ask the favor of your communicating to them info: 
tion on the following points: 


1st. What has been the result of the experience of | 
director of the mint, in regard to a comparative est 
of silver dollars, issued by Spain, or its American p: 
ces, and those subsequently coined by the new Go 
ments in those provinces, as to finene ss, weight, 
workmanship? 
2d. Has any thing occurred in the course of his 
tigations, rende ring it necessary to vary the staten 
which he furnished to the President of the United $ 
in December, 1826, of the average result of num 
assays of dollars of the new American States, or of 
franc pieces of France? 
3d. Are Spanish American dollars, or those of th: 
States, or five franc pieces, frequently deposited, 
considerable amounts, for coinage? And does the ret 
in American coin realize the value estimated in the rep 
of assays, yiclding to the depositor on the two former 
gain, by tale, of four to seven mills each? Or what is 
general or average result? 
4th. What is found to be the degree of fineness of ?’! 
Pina, and also of other silver bullion, usually imp: 
from Mexico and South America? 
5th. What have been the relative proportions of 
bullion, and of coin, (distinguishing old or defaced | 
new, or coins of full weight,) annually received 
mint, from 1816 to 1830, inclusive? And what qua 
of silver coin, distinguishing the denominations, has 
minted yearly during that period? 
6th. What is the average amount of loss in coinag 
on the estimated value by assay of silver bullion or « 
to the depositor and to the mint respectively ’ 
7th. Is the loss thus accruing upon bullion influ: 
by ‘the relative fineness of the metal, or is it greater wy 
old or new coins? And what is the amount per cent 
on each denomination? 
8th. What is the average expense (including 
| tinguishing the amount of loss sustained by the m 
coining half dollars’ And does the aggregate cost vs 
jand to what extent, when manufactured from bulli« 
coin? 
9th. What number of half dollars can be coined m 
ly at the mint, when at full work? 
10th. What quantity of the like work will the new n 
probably execute? And when is it expected to comme 
operations? 
11th. What are the relative quantities of dollars a1 
half dollars that can be coined in an equal period of tim 
And what is the amount of aggreg gate expense respectivel) 
12th. Assuming the expericace of recent years as the 
| basis for estimating the prob: able extent of coinage of : 
|descr iptions, within what time, from the rece ipt of | li 
or coin, might the mint undertake to stipulate with 
depositor for the delivery ¢f coin when the new estab 
ment is completed? 


oF 





licl 
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13th. ate many Fd ays usually elapse before a osiah cer-| 
And would it be convenient and prac-| 
ticable to fix a certain and short period for rendering these | 


az ate is issued? 


| receipts, without reference 
coin de posited? 
14th. What is the rate or discount at which the banks 
in Philade}phia generally cash mint certificates? 


15th. Does the assayer melt the entire mass of metal or 
coin de posite 1 before 


to the quantity of bullion or 


the qué antity ? 


pl eting the ‘refining, that the result corresponds or disa- 
erces With the original estimate? 
" 16th. Is the mode of assaying silver at the mint invaria- 
ble? And if so, are the results uniform, or are important | 
variations occasionally experienced in testing similar mix- | 
tures of metal? What isthe mean heat in fusion? What 
;the proportion of lead to fine metal? Are the cupels 
of the ordinary shape, or formed with high sides? 
17th. Have any experiments been made at the mint, 
te sting the fineness of silver by what is termed the humid 
mode, pre cipitating a qi iantity of silver (previously dis-| 
solved in nitric acid) na preparati on of water and ma- 
rine salt? 
18th. The Secretary of the Treasury will oblige the} 
committee by causing assays to be executed with the great- 
est accuracy, and with all convenient de spate h, of nine 
whole and nine half dollars, coined at the mint, and taken 
indiscriminately from a mass of recent issues, and also of 
nine dollars lately minted in Mexico, and in Peru, during | 
the same year, and also of nine five franc pieces of full 
weight, the oper: ition to be performed on one-third part of 
cach denomination of these coins, atthe mean or ordinary 
temperature used, at a low heat, and also at an elevated | 
temperature; and, in one of each of these three distinct] 
onerations, the qué antity of lead used is to be precisely one- | 
third of the weight of fine silver. 
The committee request your opinion as to the expedien- 
cy, in the existing state of our currence y, of making the 
ilver dollars of the late Spanish possessions in America, 
id five frane pieces of France, legal tenders in payments, 
iccording to our standard; and the y will feel obliged by 
iny suggestions which you may think it advisable to pre-| 
sent as to the propriety or utility of additional regulations 
for the government of the mint, in respect to minting fo- 
gn coins, when of full weight and standard fineness, as 
ell as to the practic ability or advantage of the Treasury 
issuming’ the responsil bility of disbursing promptly the | 
mount of all deposites of bullion at the mint, at the ave- 
rage or current rate of discount upon mint certificates. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
it servant, 
CAMPBELL P. WHITE. 
D. Incuam, Secretary of the Treasury. 


B. 


Treasury Deranrment, February, 1851. 
I have 


Hon. S 


SIR the honor to enclose you two letters from 


he director of the mint, in answer to the inquiries pro- 


pounded in your letters of the 5th and 14th January. 
msiderations, which seem entitled to weight in determin- | 
igthe propriety of making Mexican dollars and five franc 
pieces a legal tender, are so fully presented by the direc- 
tor of the mint, that there appears to be but little to add. 
I do not perceive any injury that can arise from admitting 
th these coins as a tender for a limited time , provided | 
done at such weight as will clearly make it the inte- 
st of all who hold them to cause them to be coined. The 
li ‘ector of the mint has estimated the cost of coinage to 
the holder of bullion atabout one per cent. The foreign 
nded to be made a tender, should of cours: 
an excess of metal over the legal value, 


it be 


1 
coins inte con- 


tain which would 


The | 


exliil 


21st Conc. 


2d Sgss. 


| somewhat 1 more than re mmuneeste for this lost, as an in 
ducement to send them to the mint. 

I beg leave to observe, in connexion with the various 
matters referred to your committee, that, in the report 
|made to the Senate in 18 30, on the relative value of gold 
and silver, the ratio of 1 to 15 5-8 was recommended as 
ithe most suitable to be established in the coin. It has 
since been suggested from a highly respectable source, 


he puts it to the test, or is the esti- | that the ratio of 1 to 15.5769 might be preferable, on ac 
mate of purity made upon an assay of a small portion of count of its render ing the ratio in the standard metal 1 to 
And if so, is it found generally, in com-| 16, whereby the coins could be used as weights for ¢ 


vach 
‘other, one silver dollar being made there ‘by equal to six 


jteen gold dollars. Atthe first view, this effect appeared so 
desirable as to justify a corresponding modification in the 
ratio to secure it; but, upon further reflection, it ap- 
pears to me, that coined pieces, subject to continual 
|change by attrition, cannot be depended upon as standard 
of weight, and more especially as the small silver pie c 
jupon this plin must be chiefly used to weigh gold coin 
The former, of course soon becoming light, will be bad 
standards to weigh gold with, and, so far as they might be 
relied upon for that purpose, would tend to encourage 
the circulation of light gold coins. 
| Another modification ‘hs us occurred to me, which is not 
| Lis ible to these objections, and has all the simplicity which 
could be desired. If the standard for gold and silver 
coins be established at 9-10 fine, 1-10 alloy, and the 
of 1 to 15 5-8 inthe pure metals be adopted, t eagle 
will weigh 2374 grains pure, and 264 grains standard, and 
the silver dollar will wei igh 3714 grains pure, and 412! 
standard, which will render the weight of the eagle and 
its parts in whole gr: ins, and also that of the dollar and 
jits parts in grains and | binal divisions thereof. 
The adoption of 9-10 fine for the standard will also be 
attended with some advantages, whenever it may be ne- 
|cessary to ascertain the value of the coins by w eight. The 
more simple this intricate subject can be made, the great 
}er number of persons will be protected from the skill of 
ithe few. The present standard for our silver coins of 
1485-1664 is peculiarly exceptionable on this account; and 
las there is, I believe, no doubt but the mixture of 9-10 
fine, and 1-10 alloy, will make as durable a coin as any 
lother, there seems to be really no objection whatever to 
such a modification. I need scarcely add, that, in all the 
ichanges Ihave suggested in the report on the relative 
values of the metal, or elsewhere, the present weight of 
the fine silver in the dollar is not intended to be changed, 
| or its intrinsic value affected in the slightest degree. When 
ithe weight of the dollar was fixed at 416 grains standard, 
jit was probably intended to correspond as nearly as possi 
ible with the Spanish dollar, then almost the only coin in 
|\ circulation. That reason is not now entitled to muc ch, if 
lany, we ight, as the proportion of Spanish dollars to U d 
| States’ is 3 small, and, when the increased power of the mint 
itakes effect, must daily diminish. 
| take the occasion further to remark that the ratio of 
}1 to 15 5-Srenders the pound st rling $ 1 754; but as the 
lintrinsic value of the pound st _ ing in silver dollars must 
\depend on the market value “the fine silver contained 
important that the | gal par of ex- 
jchange should conform to the 1 of the relative 
value of the met the would, in fact, b« 
convenient to make ir conform to the 
of tl t lard value 
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it W would simplify these operations materially ; besides fur- 
nishing a most convenient mode for computing exchanges 
with Britain: 240 pence (pound sterling) being equal to 
480 cents; 1 penny sterling is equal to 2 cents. 

But to alter the le gal par from $4 44 to $4 80 for the 
pound sterling, would increase the invoice value of import- 
ation from England about 8 percent. Thechange ought 
not, therefore, to be made, without full consideration of 
its effect i in this particular. In the mean time, however, 
there is no objection to changing the ratio of the pure metal 
in the coins. There can be little doubt but that the pre- 
sent ratio of 1 to 15 fixes gc old altogether too low; and 





the 30th September, ‘annexed to your report on the yal 
of gold and silver. 

3d. Spanish dollars, and those of the new Mexicy 
States, especially Mexico, form a very considerable 
portion of the air s at the mint, as will appear by 
ferring to table A, hereto annexed. The considerat 
mentioned under No. 2 tend to render the result les 
vorable to the depositors than the statements before al); 
ed to would indicate. The average gain on Mexicai 
lars, as now received, may be estimated at from four t: 
mills each. 


In regard to the Spanish dollar, our experience wit 


unless the United States’ mines should furnish it in such|the past year, and especially in recent deposites, has 


abundance as to reduce the price throughout the w orld, it | 


will not be possible to ms 1intain gold to any extent in cir- | 


culation, without raising its value in the coins. The ratio} 
of 1 to15 5-8, and st: indard of 9-10 fine, are recommend- 
ed by sc many considerations, as to require some special 
reason for adopting any other; but if that be deemed} 
proper, I should strongly incline to pre ‘fer a lower rather 
than a hig rher valuation of the gold, for the reasons stated 
inthe re port before referred to. But on this point I can| 
only observe that there is no reasonable ground now visi- | 
ble for apprehending an injurious exportation of the silver |t 
coin under the ratio proposed; and we may be the more 
encouraged in adopting it, by the decision of the Senate in 
favorof a consider rably higher value for gold, viz. 15.9 to 1. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
dient servant, 

Ss. D. INGHAM. 
Hon. C. P. Ware. 
C; 
Mint or THE United Srartes, 
Philadelphia, January 22, 1831. 

Sir: In compliance with your request, under date of 
the 7th, accompanying a copy of the letter therein refer- 
red to, addressed tothe de partment by aselect committee | 
of the House of Re present: tives, I have now the honor to | 
submit the information in my possession, on the several 
points presented by the committee, which I beg leave to 
refer to, numerically, i in their order, without rec it ng them. 

Ist. The dollars issued by the ae w States of Mex co, 
Central America, and Peru, are equal in fineness and 


weight to those issued under the dominion ‘of Spain. The 


Bolivian doll: Ar, and that of La Plata, are probably equal | 
to the foregoing, but are rare and little known at the mint. 
The Chilian dollar is of the same fineness as the above, but | 


inferior thereto in weight, usually, by one grain each. All 


those coins exhibit, in gen yeral, a less tee workmanship 
than the ordinary Spanish dollar. The Colombian coin, 
improperly called a dollar, is far inferior a its denomina- 
tion, both in fineness and weight. 

2d. The statements communicated to the President, De- 
cember 27, 1826, are not impaired by the results of sub- 
sequent assays, in regard to the fineness of the coins issued 
by the new American States. They are, however, found 
to we ‘igh slightly less in recent deposites than those state- 
ments exhibit . This results partly from the increasing 
proportion of coins, somewhat diminished by wear, which 
enter now into all deposites of that descripti on, and partly | 
from the fact that our weights have been adjusted since 


that day by the standard troy pound designated in the act | 


of Congress of May 19th, 1828, and have thereby become 


a little heavier. We have had so litth expericnce in re-| European coins, of which, except the five franc pic: 


gard to the five franc pieces since 1826, that nothing can | 





be usefully a Ided, — -cting coins, to the statements then 
e by the considerations just mention- 

ed. <A few gs] 
found to be 


made, except in regard to their weight, which will be ef- 
fected in some degre 

pecimens of the issues of 1829 were tried in 
that year at your request, and their valu 
ninety-three cents four mills, as mentioned in my letter of 





con spicuously at variance with the statements of 18% S 
veral deposites of large sums have been found to afl rd 
very trivial gain on recoinage. This is due wholly 1 
| deficit in weight not exhibited at the mint in any for 
year, and indicating that a considerable proportic n of t 
Spanish dollars rem: aining in the United States ar 


residue of parcels from which the most perfect coins h: 


| been selected, The effect of this, added to the sus; 
sion of new emissions, by which their average we ight « 
be partially sustained, must render such results in rel 
to de posite s of the Sp: anish dollar frequent here after r. 
deposite of these coins, amounting to $170,000, weigh 
the 13th instant, is a further illustration of this fact—t 
| gain being only nine-tenths of a mill per dollar. 

Five franc pieces are not deposited in such quantit 
to afford data for an average in regard to them. No 


posite of this coin, meriting notice, has been made in 1 
ye ars. 

Ath. Of the amount of bullion received within th 
|riod embraced by table A, and exhibited in the first 
lumn, above one-tenth part consisted of Plata Pina. | 
term is applied to silver collected by the aid of mer 
and brought to the mint without having be en melted. ‘J 
average value of this form of bullion, when reduc 
condition suitable for assayi1 g, may be stated at $1 25) 
ounce troy, being about ei ight and one-third per ce aki 
ithe standard value of our silver coins. It is to eS 
l|however, that Plata Pina is subjected to melting | 
jis assaye d, and in this process is diminished, on an av 
labout three per cent. in weight, by the dissip: ation of's 
remains of mercury, and of humi idity absorbed by thi 
rous quality of this form of bulli ion, as also the separat 
of other extraneous matters occasions lly found ther« 
that, in this condition of its ording ary de livery at the n 
its value may be estimated at about five and one-thir 
cent. above its weight in silver coins. Bullion of « 
descriptions, on an average of the whole amount emb: 
in the table, is found to be worth about $1 21 cents | 
ounce, being about five per cent. above the value of sts 
ard silver. ‘It is proper to state, that all silver, no 
form of coin, is in this arrangement denominated | 
ieee thus includes a proportion of plate. The v 
{mass of jt, however, consists of silver which has been: 
ed only, but not wrou ght in any manner. 

Sth. Table A exhibits the proportions of silver bul 
land coin received at the mint, and also the amount ¢ . t 
Ise -veral denominations of silver coins issued annu: uly, 
11815 to 1830, inclusive. No se par: ition is made of « 
|de faced from new and perfect coins. They are all: 
led by weight as bullion. In the column of various c 
a large amount of irregular coins of Spanish An 
ie mbrac ed, called hammere d and cast dollars; also, all t 














the amount is inconsiderable; and of these, less tha: 
hundred thousand dollars are to be found separately ¢ 
posited, within the period assumed. The column di 
nated Mexican dollars embraces also that of Centra] Au 


rica, Peru, and Chili, which are generally deposited wit! 


the Mexican, but constitute an inconsiderable proport 
of the amount under this head. 
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6th. The average loss by wastage on silver coinage may 
be stated at the fourth of one per cent. on the amount 
coined. The last four years give a small fraction less. 
This is borne by the United States; the depositor receiv- 
ing in coins, agreeably to law, all the fine metal he brings, 
and without charge if the bullion be of standard quality. 
if it be above st tandard, the depositor is charged for the 
requisite alloy, and, if below standard, he is charged with 
the expense of the materials required for refining. 

7th. The wastage is not influenced by the character of 
the bullion as to fineness, unless it be such as to require 
refining. In this operation there must be some loss, and| 
ill the processes by which other bullion is exposed to loss | 
are subsequently to be passed through. The waste on 
refining will be in some proportion to the degree of base-| 
ness, but the ratio has not been determined. The wast- 
age is ascertained only at the end of the year. Very few 
a posites of coins require to be refined. They are among’ 
the de posites, there fore, liable to the least wastage, and| 
there is no appreci iable difference, in this respect, between} 
new and old coins. 

8th. The expense of the coinage of silver is necessarily | 
combined with that of gold. Onan average, however, of | 
the years 1826 and 1828, inclusive, in which the coinag« | 
of gold was inconsiderable » and may, therefore, in a gene- 
ral estimate, be disregarded, the expense, excluding wast-| 
age, it appears, may be stated at one per cent., with al 
very near approximation to exactness—the wastage, as be-| 
ore mentioned, being the fourth of one per cent., and| 
making the whole expense for that period about one and| 
a qual ter per cent., which may be considered as the ave- 
rage for ». silver coinage of about $2,500,000 yearly. ‘This 
per centage 0 fF expenditure will diminish with the amount 
ues, a portion of the annual charges of the mint being} 
fixed. The gradations of reduction cannot, however, be} 
now determined, but it is believed that the expense ona 


coinage of four millions of dollars may be effected at some- 


ior 


of ISS 


thing less than one per cent., including wastage. 
rhere is no apparent difference in expense between de- 


posites of the ordinary character of bullion, and those of 

reign coins usually received at the mint. Both un- 
wrought bullion and coins, which require to be melted be- 
fore assaying, are to that extent more expensive to the 
United States than de ‘posites in which this may be dispens- 
$ with, the materials and labor thus required being a part} 

the general expenses of the mint; but the difference 

( Sao notice by its minuteness, when singly designated. 

9th. Our present force is adequate tothe coinage of six 
hi indred thousand half dollars monthly. ‘This result will} 
be in some measure affected by the attention given to the| 
smaller denominations, but so that the amount of the year’s 
vinage will accord nearly with the above. This is exclu- 
sive of al, the amount of which, if unusually large, will 
mewhat impede the silver coinage. 

10th. The new mint will be competent, no doubt, to 
the coinage of ten millions, in due proportions, of the dif- 
ferent denominations of our coins, if bullion be regularly 
supplied. Its utmost power I would not now venture to 
indicate. The coinage will, it is hoped, commence as} 
early as August next. The fourth of July was designated} 
is the time, when the corner stone was laid; but this, Iap- 
prehend, cannot be accomplished. The establishment} 
will not probably be in readiness for vigorous operation 
till near the close of the present year. It is not relied on 
to promote the issues of this year more than will be equiva- 
lent to the retardation of a removal. 

lith. Three thousand dollars, in dollars, most probably 
more, may be coined in the same time as two thousand in} 
half dollars, with an equal number of presses; and the an- 
nual expense, wastage excepted, would be about the same 
Che wastage per cent. on dollars would be less than on| 
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the lower denominations, but the difference would be un- 
important between dollars and half dollars. 
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12th. It is anticipated that the demand for a may 
be met by the new mint, with a delay rarely exceeding 
twenty days. Prompt payment, as soon as the value shall 
have been ascertained, will, it is supposed, be practicable 
for all deposites of moderate amount. 

13th. The value of a deposite requiring only a single as- 

say is generally ascertained, and a certificate issued in 
twenty- four hours. If there are several parcels, and es- 
| pecially if they require previous melting, the time is ex- 
tended to two or three days; and if the number be larye, 
and also require melting, the delay will occ 
tend to four or five days. 

14th. The banks generally cash mint certificates at a 
deduction of the half of one per cent., if the coinage is not 
apprehended to be very remote: the Bank of the United 
States, without regard to the interval to els apse before coin- 
age, receives mint certificates at that reduction. 

15th. The assayer takes a small piece from each bar or 
separate mass of bullion, and estimates the whole value 
from the assay of that piece. The result, in regard to the 
mass gene rally, confirms the correctness of the estimate 
deduced from the assay thus made. Ina given instance 
this will | be, occas} ionally, i incorrect; on an average, how 
ever, it will be found liable to no important failure. In 
the proc ess, now frequent at the mint, of parting gold: ind 
silver, the small assay is tested by an actual analysis of the 
whole mass; permitting the two metals to be separately 
weighed. This is a happy experiment of the correctness 
of the assay, and the accordance with it is generally satis- 
factory. It may be remarked that the purity of our coins 


asionally e <- 


jis not dependent wholly on the assay of bullion or foreign 


coins when deposited; ‘all ingots prepared therefrom for 
coinage are, before delivery to the chief coiner, assayed 
again, and returned to the melti ing pot when found to re- 
quire it. 

Foreign coins of well established character, when de- 
posited, are estimated on their known fineness, the assay 
being from time to time employed to ascertain their uni- 
formity i in this respect. This is particularly convenient 
and almost indispensable in our present establishment: the 
delay of melting large deposites of coins would be sensibly 
felt in the business of the year. In the new mint this dif- 
ficulty will be removed, and, without retarding the ordi- 
nary operations, coins can be very generally melted before 
assaying. 

16th. The mode of assaying hitherto pursued for silyer 
has been that of cupellation. It is not perfectly constant 
in its results. A liability to errors amounting to the half 
of one per cent. is well known to be involved in the pro- 
cess, if the ordinary directions for conducting it are relied 
on, without any corrective of its irregularities. This lia- 
bility is, however, very much restricted by introducing 
into the muffle, along with the ass: ays in question, anot ther 
piece of determinate standard, and near the fineness of the 
metal tried. The causes which operated to render the 
assay incorrect, extend their influence to the proof piece, 
and afford the measure of the corrections to be applied in 
the case—not a perfect, but a valuable correction. 

The assayer of the mint has acquired, by long experi- 
ence, a facility in judging of the condition of his muffle, 
which, frequently confirmed by the employment of the 
proof piece, renders his results more constant and exact 
=". are usually obtained, I apprehend, from this process. 

rhe heat employed is not determined by any form of 
pyrometer. It is, during the early part of the process, 
insufficient to sustain fine silver in a state of fusion. To- 
wards the close, the heat is excited as the alloy is dissipat- 
ed, so as to keep the silver fused when it becomes fine, 


though it would not, during the process, melt fine silver. 


.| This appears to be the desirable point of temperature. At 


a lower heat, the assay would become fixed and constant 
before it would become fine, and the process thus be de- 
feated. The eye of the assayer judges when the silver 
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has become divested of itsalloy. Too high a temperature {inferior to its standard, which is about the one-fifteenth , 
urges on the process, and wastes a portion of the silver. [one per cent. 

The difficulty of measuring high degrees of heat accu-| The result in regard to the Peruvian and Mexican 4 
rately, occasions wide discrepancies in the temperature as- | lars requires particular explanation. One section of ¢] 
signed by different authorities as the melting point of sil-|former of these coins gave constantly, in all temperatur 
ver. Itis probable that the final temperature of a success-|a degree of fineness higher, by nearly one and a half per 
ful assay may be about 4,000 degrees of Fahrenheit. nyweights, than the ordinary grade of that coin. Int 

The proportion of lead to fine silver, in our ordinary |Mexican, on the contrary, one section gave constant) 
assays, 1s about seven grains of lead to one of silver. The |result about one penny weight and eighteen grains inferi 
common form of cupel is employed, a shallow cup. In both descriptions, the other two sections gave rest! 

No silver assays have been made here in the humid way. |conformable to our ordinary experience. 1 have « 
The subject having, however, attracted the attention of |sidered it best to report on both precisely as the facts 
foreign assayers and chemists, and the probability being |curred, without resorting to a change of specimens. T) 
great that they may be led to select this method, under |is not the smallest ground for supposing that either is a 
some modification, in preference to cupellation, a series |thing but an accidental variety. They exhibit striking! 
of experiments will be considered worthy of attention with |the irregularities to which the ordinary assay is liable, 
us, though the practice before mentioned, of recurring fre- | not cautiously conducted, and with a frequent reference 
quently to a proof piece, renders us less sensible of the |toa proof standard. All the specimens, both of Peruvia 
necessity of a change in this regard. A facile process in|and Mexican dollars, were of 1830, as were also the fiy 
the humid way would, however, be decidedly prefer-| franc pieces, except two of 1829, but equally perfect 
able. The inquiry respecting the expediency of making certs 
18th. The assays requested have been completed, and \foreign coins a legal tender, is not, probably, intended 
the results thereof will be seen in table B. In regard to|be addressed to me. I shall be excused, however, { 
a particular experiment, of performing a part of those as- expressing briefly that the condition of the Spanish 
says with a portion of lead, exactly one-third of the fine |lar current at the present day renders its rejection | 
silver, the suggestion has been exactly complied with. bable, as a tender, and exposes those institutions w! 
This quantity of lead forms, however, no envelope for the sata liable to be called on for large payments to mucl: 
metal tried. An assay piece, thus exposed, was uniformly | barrassment, while they may be well supplied with ot 
reduced about five pennyweights below those enveloped ' dollars, worth more than their nominal value. Th: 
in the usual form with lead, and placed in the same muffle. | tension of the tender beyond the Mexican dollar will : 
After three trials, with similar results, the experiment was | jt is presumed, be necessary. That coin abounds 
discontinued, as it somewhat interfered with the equal ar-|country to an extent, probably, twofold the amount 
rangement of the other assay pieces. lan the other dollars of the new American States. It! 

Nine pieces of each of the coins mentioned by the com-| become familiar to us, and is decidedly of more intr 
mittee, taken without selection, except as to dates, the | yalue than the Spanish dollar has been for the last tv 
latest being sought for, were severally divided into three|years. In two or three years, so many of the Mex 





sections. Assay pieces were made from each section of | dollars, which are profitable for coinage, will reach 
the same coin, and exposed in the same muffle, successive- mint, that the issues therefrom will place our cur 
ly, to the several grades of temperature. The result given| beyond the reach of further embarrassment. 


under each degree of temperature in the table, is, there-} The amount of our own coins now in the United Sta! 
fore, the average of three assays, thus made, of three dif- | cannot much exceed seventeen millions of dollars. 1 
ferent specimens of the same coin. |may be expected to be doubled in three years aft 
In all cases, the same coin was experimented on succes- ‘completion of the new mint. It could be much mor 
sively, through the different grades of heat, without in-| pidly done, if bullion should be abundantly and reg: 
terruption, the heat being further raised for each suc- | supplied; but time will be required to solicit those « 
ceeding experiment. |from their distant position to the mint, unless the Gov 
The proof piece, of the fineness stated, was always in-| ment should adopt the policy of supplying bullior 
troduced along with the assay piece. The variable effect| direct operation. 
on this proof, under a temperature intended to be the same, If the Mexican dollar be made a legal tender, it 
indicates the difficulty of adjusting this point, and the ir-|sumed it will be in the same terms as those used 
regularities of result which this uncertainty of temperature | tion to the Spanish dollar, viz. at one hundred cent 
involves. In the low and medium grade of temperature, | provided the weight thereof be not less than sev 
which may be considered as the extreme limits of our or-| pennyweights and seven grains. There will t 
dinary assay heat, the highest error of the proof piece, |a sufficient inducement of profit on their coinage to 
from its actual fineness, it appears, is fifteen grains in ex- pensate the banks for presenting them atthe mint. 1 
cess, This is an error of fifteen grains fine silver in the] will be worth from four to five mills above their 
troy pound of five thousand seven hundred and sixty grains | valuation. 
standard, being a fraction over the fourth of one per cent. The five france pieces associate so inconveniently \ 
The assay piece, in this case, without the proof to correct|our decimal denominations, that they have never | 
it, would have given an enormous result to that extent. popular coin. If, however, it should be deemed n« 
The average of the low and medium temperatures, it|sary to make them a legal tender again for a limited tit 
appears, is very nearly true in the proof piece; the great-|it is proper to observe, that the law by which they \ 
est deviation from the fineness due to it, combining the two | formerly made so, involves an incongruity. They 
assays, scarcely exceeds two grains. The true state of| made a legal tender at one dollar and sixteen cents | 
the coins will, therefore, be but derived from a similar | ounce, and also at ninety-three cents and three mills ¢ 
average. If this be applied to the dollar of the United | provided their weight should not be less than sixtce! 
States alone, taking care to correct the assays by the|nyweights and two grains. They never weigh this. It 
proof, this coin appears one and one-fourth grains in the |above their weight when issued from the mint. It woul 
pound too finc. Applied in the same manner to the half|seem judicious to have an inducement for the reco nag 
dollar, this coin appears 5 6-13 grains inferior. The mean|of five franc pieces, nearly equivalent to that of the M 
is 4 3-13, or the one-fourteenth of one per cent. nearly.|can dollar. The valuation of one dollar and sixteen cents 
The same measure being applied to the five frane piece, |per ounce will have this effect, their value being ver) 
this coin appears three grams and two-thirds in the pound | nearly $1 16.4 per ounce. If made a tender by tale 4 
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ninety- -three cents, provided their w eight he aot ‘lass than| that the eddition of two millions’ more w ould not add more 
sixteen pennyw eights and one grain, a similar inducement] than one-tenth of one per cent. on the additional coinage, 
would remain: the five franc piece of sixteen penny weights| wastage excepted. The coinage of three millions in silver, 
nal one grain is worth ninety-three cents and three mills|in due proportions, of the various denominations of our 
and one-third. |coin, may be estimated to cost, wastage excepted, about 
I may be permittec Lto say, in regard to further regula-| five-sixths of one per cent., and an addition of two millions 
tions for the mint, that it would be desirable to defer the| more would not, probably, cost more than one-third of 
subject until next session. There are various points which| one per cent., wastage excepted, on the additional coinage. 
it is wished to submit, at that time, to the consideration of| There is no ch: arge on the coinage either of gold or 
Congress, for the improvement of the institution. T he!silver. Bullion above standard is alloy ed, and that below 
whole system of laws in regard to it, which are now dis-| standard is refined, at the expense of the depositor. These 
tributed through the various volumes of the acts of Con-| preliminary operations place the deposite on a par with one 
gress, would be advantageous if digested into one act, | of stand: ard finene ss, the coinage of which is free, the de- 
with ernends ations in various particulars. In the interim, positor receiving in coins the full weight of the ‘standard 
a series of careful experiments will be made, which is al-| bullion deposited. This is the inducement by which bul- 
ready commenced, on the subject of the humid assay for/ lion is solicited to the mint. The United States provides 
silver; the result of which can be use fully compared ‘with | neither gold nor silver for coinage. 
those ‘obtained by the measures now in train in Europe. The per centage of expense diminishes as the amount 
The payment ‘of deposites on behalf of the treasury at] coined becomes greater—certain expenses of ti ¢ establish- 
the prevailing deduction, if not left optional with the de-|ment being fixed. The coinage of gold and silver for 
positor to accept or decline, would gre eatly restrict the|the whole sixteen years is nearly twenty-four millions, or 
amount of our deposites of foreign coins. The banks are|about one and a half millions annually; the expense of 
the chief deposites of these; to them prompt payment is which, excluding wastage, will be found to be one and a 
of no great moment, and the gain on coinage a prevailing half per cent. very nearly. The coinage of the last seven 
inducement. The deduction would absorb this gain. A|years is $15,806,270 50, or $2,258,000, in round num- 
regulation on this point is among the subjects entitled to} bers, yearly; and the expense thereon, it appears, is one 
careful regard, when the whole system is taken up for|per c cent. and a minute fraction. The average coinage of 





improvement. the last two years is $2,714,400, and the expense, exclud- 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe-|ing wastage, is eighty-nine hundredths of one per cent. 
dient servant, The aggregate wastage of the whole period of sixteen 
SAMUEL MOORE. years is twenty-seven and a half hundredths of one per 
Hon. S. D. Ivcnam, Secretary of the Treasury. cent. The wastage of the last seven years is twenty-four 
“sane |= hundredths of one percent., that of the silver being twenty- 
four and a half hundre dths, and that of the gold nineteen 

D. and a half hundredths of one per cent. 

Mint or THE Untrep States, In regard to wastage, it is further to be observed, that 
Philadelphia, January 28, 1831 a portion of this is from time to time recovered from the 
Sir: The information re queste -d in your letter of ad broken crucibles, &c. which are carefully reserved for this 


L5th, adaiinel on the 20th, in regard to the wastage, de-| purpose to a convenient period. During the suspension 
posite, and expenses on the coinage of gold and silver; the of business consequent on the late war, the amount of 
charges on each metal separately; excluding, but stating | $2,859 39 was thus recovered, and passed to the credit 

the gain on copper for each year since 1815; and also the} | of the United States. Means will be provided in the new 

expenditure on the new mint, will be found in the annex-| | mint for tritur: ating the fragments of crucibles and other 
| table, except the particular last mentioned. |re fuse, and making the recoveries alluded to yearly. 

The aggregate amount of deposites and coinage of gold| The gain on copper, as stated in the table, is subject to 
and silver is given for each year of the period named, with |a deduction for the expense of distributing copper coins 
the aggregate expense thereon, excluding wastage; the to all parts of the United States. The amount thus to be 
annual — on both metals, jointly, being also given|deducted may be estimated at about five per cent. on the 
for the whole period. | profit exhibited, thus reducing the whole gain on copper 

A specification of the gold and silver coinage, with the |for the last sixteen years to about $86,000. The gain is 
wastage on each, severally, is given only for the last seven | stated on the books of the mint whe: n the copper for coin- 
years, be ginning r with 1824; the purpose of comparison, lage is received. The coinage and distribution, however, 
it has been believed, would be satisfactorily attained with-|may be partially or wholly in the ensuing year. _—_ ex- 
out extending the analysis further. This will be done, | pense of coining copper is embraced in that of gold and 
however, with as little delay as may be, if desired. Recent | silver. 
years, it may be remarke d, being those of the most abun-| The profit on copper, estimating from the increased 
dant coinage, offer the most instructive data. demand for cents, will, probably, in the present year, and 

The un ‘regularity of the prop yrtion of expend liture to|on an average of future years, be not less than $10,000, 
oinag ge occasion: ally observed, is to be explained by the | diminishing to that extent the effective charge of the mint 





circumstance, — within certain years, other than the | establishment. 

ol nary expenses were incurred, such as the erection or The sum of the expenditure on the new maint, including 

re pai r of some o lilding, or the construction of new ma-jthe site, is $108,667 64. A few accounts not yet rendered, 
chinery. it is conjectured, may amount to nearly $1,500 in addition 


The expenses stated are those sustained by the United |to the above. 
States; those paid by depositors, for alloy, refining, &c. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
when required, are not included. SAMUEL MOORE 
‘The expenses of the coinage of gold and silver are un- 
avoidably combined in our accounts, so that the proportion 
due to each cannot be specified. Our gold coinage has ; : : 2 , 
generally been too small to be felt very sensibly in the ex-|-2 bill regulating the value of certain foreign silver coins 
penses of the year. It is believed that the expenses of : within the United States. 


coinage of dase millions of dollars in gold, wastage ex- ‘| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
cept ted, would not exceed one-half of one per cent., and lof the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 


Hon. S. D. Inenam, Secretary of the Treasury 
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from and after the passage of this act, and for three years| vantageously made by bills, gold is sent to Europe, | an 
thereafter, and no longer, the following silver coins shall | especially to Great Britain, so long as gold is not eviden: ly 
pass current as money within the United States, and be a} too dear in this country, in comparison with silver. But, 
legal tender, by weight, for the payment of all debts and |in order that both gold and silver should circulate as mo. 
demands, at the rates following, that is to say: The dollars | ney, it is necessary that demands for exportation sh ld 
of Mexico, Peru, Chili, Central America, and La Plata, | fall upon both metals, that when a demand for exportati: 
and those restamped in Brazil, of the value of nine hun-| occurs, it should, in general, be as profitable to expor 
dred and sixty reas, when of not less fineness than ten] one of them as the other; and the relative valuation wh ch 
ounces fifteen penny weights and twelve grains of pure sil-| will ensure this object, is that which exists when bot! 
ver in the troy pound of twelve ounces of standard silver, | metals are, or may be, exported with equal profit.” 
at one hundred and sixteen cents and one-tenth of acent| 4th. That ‘much more of the two metals is now co 
per ounce; and the five franc pieces of France, when of| ed upon the basis that gold is in value to silver as sixtee; 
not less fineness than ten ounces and sixteen pennyweights | to one, than according to any other proportion. If it 
in twelve ounces troy of standard silver, at one hundred and | expedient to conform our ratio to the existing proport 
sixteen cents and four-tenths of a cent per ounce: Provided, |of any other country, it must be expedient to adopt tha 
and it is hereby declared, That such tender by weight shall| proportion which prevails most’ widely, and the ratio of 
not extend to the payment of any debt or demand for a less | sixteen to one is now far the most extensive example. A 
sum than one hundred dollars. rule so extensive is entitled to respect; but the pract 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the | operation of the rule is much more instructive, si 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause assays of | shows that this relative valuation of the two metals sec 
the aforesaid silver coins, made current by this act, to be | their concurrent circulation in coins in a very large | 
had at the mint of the United States, at least once in every | of the world.” 
year, and to make report of the result thereof to Congress.| 5th. That ‘‘our public coinage of gold is now wh 
}without any public benefit. If we will not rectify 
legal proportion between the coins of the two metals, 
Jought to abolish the coinage of gold, save the useless 


j; pense, and leave gold to be treated like other metals : 
Mr. Warts, of New York, from the select committee on | coined as money. 


Coins, to whom was referred the bill from the Senate,| The recommendations s: uggested, and the advant 

entitled **An act concerning the gold coins of the anticipated, are— 

United States,” reported: | 1st. That ** our system of money, established in the ) 

That the subject presented to them involves, in its con-| 1792, fully adopts the principle, that it is expedicut t 
sequences, the highest attribute of sovereignty, the deli-|coin and use both metals as money; and such has alws) 
cate relations which subsist between debtor and creditor, | been the opinion of the people of the United States.” 
the important interests of industry, and ultimately the} 2d. That ‘each of the two metals is peculiar); 
value of all property; and emanating from a source enti-| venient for purposes to which the other is not well 
tled to great respect, they have given to it the most mature |jed. Silver is divisible into pieces of small weight 
examination; but finding themselves obliged to dissent |small value, and is convenient for payments of mod 
from the conclusions at which the Senate have arrived, |amount, but is very inconvenient when large sun 
they now submit the result of their inquiry to the consider- | paid or transported. And these different adv antag 
ation of the House. inot be enjoyed without the use of both metals.’ 

The bill from the Senate proposes to alter the standard| 3d. ‘* Where the circulating coins are both go! 
which has regulated the measure of contracts for nearly | silver, paper money is less used than it is where al 
forty years. The change intended to be effected is to|coins are of silver; and the currency of gold coins 
raise the relative value of gold from 1 for 15, to 1 for 15.9 | country will tend to repress this constant tendency 1 
of silver, equivalent to an alteration of six per centum injcess of paper money. Our money now in use ! 
the existing standard. notes and silver. Bank notes are pressed into every | 

It was judiciously remarked by the distinguished and |nel of circulation; though no man is legally bound t 
enlightened statesman who presided over the Treasury jceive them, they are generally received. So great ist 
Department when the present regulation was adopted by |amount of bank notes in. circulation, so widely are t 
Congress, that ‘* there is scarcely any point in the econo- | notes diffused through our extensive country, and so 1 
my of national affairs of greater moment than the uniform |is silver banished from circulation, that the option to 
preservation of the intrinsic value of the money unit; on|mand silver is not within the reach of the great b 
this the security and steady value of property essentially |the people.” 
depend.” ‘*The creditor, and especially the poor man, who 

The committe e, duly impressed with the wisdom of that |neither wait for payment, nor go toa bank to d 
sentiment, feel it incumbent on them to examine, with care | silver, accepts the bank notes which are offered 
and deliberation, the reasons adduced in support of such 
an important alteration in a regulation of great public 
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not because he prefers them to silver, but, in a multt 
of cases, because he is, in effect, constrained to 
interest. them or nothing. One of many causes which swell thi 
It is alleged in the report of the committee of the|rent, and impose upon the people aspecies of ne 
Senate— to use paper money, is the want of gold coins. ‘i 
Ist. That ‘*this proportion (1 to 15) was too low ajof coining the two metals is, that they may circulat 
valuation of gold in the year 1792, and much too low a] gether; the at every person who has coins of either 
valuation of gold, in relation to silver, at this time.” or gold, may easily exchange them for coins of the ¢ 
2d. That, ‘during the last three hundred years, gold | metal, and that the people may enjoy the advanta; 
has, with sone temporary exceptions, been gradually ad-| using either species of coins, according to convenience: 
vancing in value. During the last twenty years, the en-| pleasure.” 
hancement of gold in respect to silver has been quite as} 4th. ‘*Bank notes are frequently received in preferc! 
great as it had ever before been during any equal period; |to silver, when gold coins would be more convenient 
and gold still continues to rise.” i desirable than bank notes. In such case s, gold would 
3d. That ‘‘the general course of our exchanges with |used if it could be procured, and it should be attainable 


Europe is against us; and when remittances cannot be ad-|To refuse to coin gold for the sake of paper money, 
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because paper money occupies a 
fill, would be a mischievous error. A bad state of the commodities. 
coins is a great evil; but when such a state of the coins is 
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a place which gold would either me tal, is liable to variation only in refere nce to 


Governments and political economists all agree in opi- 


continued for the purpose of promoting the use of paper |nion as to the necessity or utility of a uniform measure. 
money, the end is pernicious, and the means are an abuse of | They, nevertheless, differ’ as to the e xpediency of regu- 


pow er. 


Our banks have the right to pay their notes in |lating the standard of value in one or both me tals, although 


silver, and they ought not also to enjoy the advantage of|the nearer approach to invariableness, in the selection of 


an entire banishment of gold coins from the United States 
There will surely be sufficient scope for the circulation of 


use shall consist partly of both met tals; and if it is the 


one metal, is obvious and incontrovertible. 

The bill under considerati 
bank notes, when the coins which they do not expel from lation of the standard as will not only obviate 
variations, but secure such 


on contemplates such a regu- 
» prejudicial 
‘*concurrent circulation in 


interest of the banks that we should have no gold coins, | coins” of both metals, ‘*that every person, who has coins 
the public interest of the country is, that we should have|of either silver or gold, may easily exc h: inge them for 


coins of gold as well as coins of silver.’ 


Ps regulation proposed will produce, if adopted, 


ery important alteration in the existing standard of value; |to convenience or pleasure. 
The committee would have the greatest pleasure in 


and, as it has apparently originated from the views now 


coins of the other met: A and that the | eople may enjoy 
a}the advantage of using either s 


39 


species of c Ooms, accor ling 


detailed, which comprise a full consideration of the mone- aiding with their most zealous efforts in the establish- 


tary system of the United States, the committee feel re-|ment of any regulations 





calculated to contribute to the 





luctantly compelled to undert. ce the investigation of an|convenience or gratification of the community, enter 
important, difficult, and intricate subject, upon which the } taini ng; weet serious doubts of the prac ticabilit ty of 


most acute and enlightened intellects have disagreed. securing the desir: 


Ing 


ible objects contemplated through th 


1 


This examination will necessarily involve the  considera- medium of legislative enactments. ‘They think it expe- 


tion of general principles, the standard of value, the prac-| dient, 


tice of commercial nations, and a particular reference to|satisfactory and impartial i 


plexing que stions the committee will endeavor to discuss | eminent writers. 


with all practicable brevity. General Hamilton, who was the founde 


is an evidence of their 
nvest 
the currency of the United States; which various and per-|the sentiments of some of 


sincere desire to effect a 
ration, to note, briefly, 
the most distinguished and 





of our om sent 


Gold and silver are the’ money of commerce--the mer- | system, distinctly recognised the correctness of the posi- 


chandise for which all other commodities are freely ex-|tion, that the single stand 
changed by the general consent of mankind. They are |sure, 
the measure of valu: e, and are universally received as the | 





ard } s the least wait mea- 


and he was inclined to select rol L. 
He states that the “inducement to sucha preference (one 


intrinsic equivalent in all exchanges. Thes : precious me-| metal) is to render the unit as little v: ariable as possible, 


tals were adopted, and are maintained, as the currency or| because on this depends the 


money of the world, from their being less variable than}and, in a certain sense, of 








metals, and homogeneous in respect to durability {truly observe that if the unit belong indiscriminately to 
bility. be oth the metals, it is subject to all the fluctuations that 
y are, however, exposed to two important varia-|happen in the relative value which they bear to each 
tio! jother; but the same reason would lead to annexing it to 
Ist. In reference to other commoaditics, ifthe mines be-| that particular one which is its¢ If the least liable to vari 
come more or less productive, or from any cause that will|tion, if there be, in this respect, any discernible differ 
ter the relative proportions which the gol land silver, }ence between the two. 
las money, bear to that of the aggregate amount, or! **Gold may, perhaps, in cert un senses, be id to hax 
real value of exchangeable commodities, money price being | greater stab jit ty than silver, as b¢ , per rior value 
‘egulated by these respective proportions: and, Less liberties have been taken witl ( rulati 
’d. The value of gold in respect to silver is very fluc-|of other countries.” He was fina opinion that 
tuatine Sey pon the whe le, it seems to be most advisable, as ! 
Thei ive values may vary with the amount of + a been observed, not to attach the unit exclusively 
ply furnished by the mines respectively. It will chan either of the metals, because this cannot be done effect 
with the variations in the relative amount of labor expe aa lied ly without destroying the office and character of 
el on the production of these metals. If the quantity lof them as money, 2nd reducing it to the situation of 
produced be appropriated to manufacturing purposes, |mere merchandise, which accordingly at different tim 
ind as currency, in different relative proportions, at dif-|has been propos¢ d from different and very respectabl 
ferent periods, an alteration in value will ensue; a great |quarters, but which would ly be reater evil 
liminution, or an extensive increase of demand for either |than occasional variations in the u n the flucti 





of the precious metals, ar sing from a ch 
course of trade, or from an alteration 
: 
i 


lium of a we ulthy 1 ition, will proi 


ang 





1 the circulating | be taken to r 
an important /an eye to the 














change in their relative value, whether silver be effected, use of either of the metals, is to abridge t e quantity ¢ 
s instanced in the Asiatic trade; or gold, as we have sen-| circulating medium, and lable » all tl objections 
bly experienced in our intercourse with England. {which arise from the compar'son of the benefits of a full 
Silver, in reference to silver, is unchangeable, and equi-| with the evils of a scanty circulat 
valent to the like quantity of fine metal, in all times, and Sir William Petty, in h osth rk, 7 
in all countries. It is, besides, universally jaaneaecaie’ itis |in 1691, is stated to be the first who sug _ ult 
the instrument principally us das the money of commerce. |coin which was to be the principal ' I prop 
Gold possesses the sam peculiar properties, although ucht to be made of one metal ] M \ | 
tis not so extensive Lin eflecting « hanges. ae stood to be the uniform mea i the val 
of the m ar receiv freely as the money of the orld: ill commodities: that of 1 t) | 
ind each, in a state ¢ ‘ity, presers its ident ity and jonly a fit matter \ las u 1 
immutability. silver is the matter of 
Gold and silver, used as a common standard, are, in the That pi found I hil | Mr. I , thus express 
nature of th ibject to various and frequent fluctua-|himself: ‘*T have spoken of silver com alone, | ut 
tions: wh le ot lation of the standard of v ilue, n'that makes the mo v of ace nt na of ti 





in the usual |tions in the relative value of the meta 


steady value of all contracts, 
all other property; and it i 








| e propo tions between 16 i wit 


commercial value. To annul th 
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all through the wor ‘ld: ‘tons all contracts are, ‘| think, every 
where made, and accounts kept, in silver. Tam sure they 
are so in England, and in the neighboring countries. _ Sil- 
ver, therefore, and silver alone, i is the measure of com- 
merce. Two metals, gold and silver, cannot be the 
measure of commerce both together in any country, be- 
cause the measure of commerce must be perpetually the 
same, invarial a , and keeping the same proportion of va- 
lue in all its parts. Butso only one metal does, or can 
do, to itself. So silver is to silver, and gold to gold; but 
gold and silver change their value one to another: for, 
supposing them to be in value as sixteen to one now, per- 
haps the next month they may be as fifteen and threé- 
fourths, or fifteen and seven-eighths to one; and one may 
as well make a measure to be used as a yard, whose par ts 
——— n and shorten, as a measure of trade of materials 

that have not always a settled, invariable measure to one 
another. One metal, therefore, alone, can be the money | 
of account and contract in any country. The fittest for 
this use, of all others, is silver. Gold, though not the 


money of the world, and the measure of commerce, nor] 


fit to be so, may, and ought to be coined, to ascertain its | 


the ria metals; ‘onal. at such times, the metal which wa 
not the standard would be melted and withdrawn fro, 
circulation, as its value would be greater in bullion thy 
This was an inconvenience which it was hig 
desirable should be remedied; but so slow is the prog 
of improvement, that, although it had been unanswer 
Locke, and had been noticed 
writers on the subject of money since his day, a | 
system was never adopted till the last session of Ps 
ment, when it was enacted that gold only should be a leg 
any sum exceeding 


in coin. 


tender for 


tane ously. 





fineness and weight; and such coin may safely have a price 
as well as a stamp set upon it by pu blic authority, so the} 


value set be under the market + price.” 


demonstrated by Mr. I 
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A highly respectable authority, ‘Mr. Gallatin, in his 


letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, maintains t! 

periority of the double standard, and the practicabilit 
keeping both metals in circulation. 
as the country ‘‘ which affords the best and most 
means to ascertain the fact, 
country in which both gold and silver coins circulate s 
During the thirteen last years, there has: 
been a premium on silver coins, and there has aln 

jways been one on gold coins; but it is very rarely, 
| only for very short periods, that this premium o) 
lcoins has ever fallen below one- -fifth, or exceed 

fifths per cent., and the average 
| below than above it. 


He instances F: 


as it is far the most 


is about one-half rat 
The relative value of gold t 


Lord Liverpool, who was m: ster of the mintin England, | bullion i is, therefore, fixed atthe rate of 3,091. 197, 


and whose system of money is now in pr: actical operation | 
in that country, thus remarks: ** E “xperience has proved, 


that when coins of two metals are made le gal tenders at 
given 


prefer to discharge the debt or 


equi al to 15.69 to 1. 


Each metal is brought to th 
|in greater or less quantities respectively, according t 
\fluctuations in their relative market value. But 
rates, those 9 who have any payme nts to make will) proves that this ratio docs not essentially differ f 


obligation by paying in \true average market relative value, is, that the 


that coin which is overrated; and in this manner, gok 1, be-| been abundantly supplied with both for the last twenty-{ 


ing overrated, became the practical currency of E: ngland. | 
In. the reign of King William, by proclamation, gold 
guineas, worth but 20s. 8d., were made current at 21s., 
which, being 4d. more, or 1 19-31 per centum too high, | 
made gold the principal measure or tender in payments.’ 
He was of opinion ‘‘ that the money or coins of any coun- 
try, which are to be the measure of property, can be 
made of one metal only;” and that gold was the fittest 
metal for a rich country li ke Engle and. 
**the new silver coins shall not be a legal tender for any 


sum exceeding the nominal value of the largest piece of | 


gold coin in currency. This is the highest state of per- 
fection to which any system of coinage can, in my opinion, 
be brought.” He considered 
>on silver coin, 
and maintain 


it necessary to exact a heavy 
to secure its permanency in cir- 
ed that such rvaluation would 
**When the silver coins were the 





seig loragy 
culs ation; 
not pre) 


an ove 


yuc Lice price 5 


princips al measure of prop« rtys and were greatly defect- | 


ive, the price of 
since the gold coins are become the pr 

property, ‘thoug! 1 our silver coins are o1 
fective as they 


all ccmenaie s rose in proportion; but 
incipal measure of 
1an average as de- 


were before, (about ib the price of com- 


modities, even when purchased w silver coins, has not 
risen on account of the defect of the Sé eaten The 
prese nt defective silver coins continue to be paid and re- 


ce ved at their nominal value, and according to the rate at 
which they can be exchanged for our gold coins; some- 


times, whe n they are want ed for parti cu lar purposes, they 
are exchanged even at a premium above their nomi inal 
aiee™ ’ 

He thought that prices of commodities were ** influ- 


enced by a defect in that sort 
principal me property, 
to foreign count: es are re 


of cvin only which is the 
and in which our balances 
and paid. 


i 
1 


asure of 


gulated 





Mr. Ricardo, who attain ed well-merited celebrity, in ad- 
verting to the English currency, observes: ‘It appears, 
then, that whilst cach of the two metals was equally a 
legal tender for debts of any amount, we were subject to 
a constant change in the principal standard measure of 
value. a would sometimes be gold, sometimes silver, de- 
pending entirely on the yariations in the relative value of 





lyears, the coinage of France being far greater than 
of any other country. 


« The present rate (of our gold standard) wast 


now calculated. 


law to their true 


15.5 to 15.6 to 1. 


sult of information clearly incorrect respecting the | 
“4 \rels itive value of gold and silver in Europe, which wa 
presented as being at the rate of less than 15 to 1, 

lit was, in fact, 
, by 
He proposed that | 


If gold coins are 1 


value, they will not be export 
long as the exchange on London is not above 1} p 
tum above the true par, or about 84 per cent. nom 

Whenever the exchange 


is aboy 


rate, there is no means to prevent the exportation; 


the general tendency of our exchanges with Er 
against us, this affords a reason why, in fixing the 


value of the two metals, gold may be a little 


beyond the r: atio deduced from the average 
But this should | 
hnger in gol ing 


French gold c 
cautiously, as t! 


ois in France. 


here is always da 
lthe well ascertained facts will warrant. 


ane 
b 
ade 


Spanish American coins, he observes, in respect 


| various rates of premium on doubloons: 


7 This uff 


criterion whatever of the relative value of the tw« 
as it is exclusively due to the varying demand for t 


vana and South American markets, 


where, by 


regulations, the doubloon is rated never less than $1 


generally at $1 


7. This arbitrary 


order drives, 


of « 


silver from the market, and, without raising, actually 
to that rate, has, nevertheless, a considerable eflect 
price of that particular coin. 
any permanent standard of value, it has been objc« 
the simultaneous circulation of the two metals as : 
tender, that, in addition to the fluctuations in th 

either gold or silver, if only one of the two was ma 
sole circulating medium, the fluctuations in their r 


value 


increase the uncertainty 
Britain, till the year 1797, when the suspension of ¢ 
payments took pl: ace, and all other nations to this day, ! 


As there 


of the 


is not in 


standard. 


used the two metals simultaneously, without any pI 


injury, and 


to the great advantage of 


the 


though in many instances sufficient care had not 


taken to assim 


ilate the le 





gal to the 


aycrage nl ark 


communtt 
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of the two metals—a fact so notorious, so universal, and 
so constant, is sufficient to prove that the objection, though 
the abstract reasoning on which it is founded is correct, 
can have no weight in practice.” 

In respect to the opinion that the English demand for| 
gold, upon the resumption of specie payments, had sud- 
denly influenced its relative value, it is elsewhere stated, 
that *¢any extraordinary demand from a particular country | 
is met without difficulty , or sensibly affecting the price of} 
the metal required.” This decisive fact, (the premium in 
France on gold not having exceeded 1-5 to 1-2 per cent.) 
‘‘also shows that it is erroneously that the exportation of| 
American gold coins, which commenced in the year 1821, 
has been ascribed to that extraordinary demand. That! 
exportation has been continued uninterruptedly after that 
cause had ceased to operate, and, as will be seen hereafter, | 
is due to the alteration from that epoch in the rate of ex- 
changes.” 

Mr. Tooke, an eminent writer, is inclined to doubt the 
correctness of the opinion, that the British demand in-| 





creased the relative value of gold, and he remarks, ‘‘ these 
circumstances, collectively,’ * (diminution in the export of| 
silver to Asia, and the emancipation of Spanish America, 
‘‘are likely to have increased the supply of silver, and 
give reason to expect that the fall in the price of silver 
arose from a relative increase of its quantity and conse- 
quent diminution of its value, rather than froma diminish-| 
ed quantity and increased value of gold.” He admits, | 


however, that ‘all information hitherto accessible relating | 
to the proportion of the supply and demand of the pre- 
cious metals, is vague, and insufficient to build any prac-| 
tical conclusion upon; and the only object of the argu: | 
ments brought forward is to afford grounds for calling in| 
question the opposite presumption, which, in my opinion, 


has been much too generally and hastily admi tted.” 

Mr. Tooke thinks that England prob: ably possessed 
twenty millions of pounds sterling of gold before 1797; 
the greater part of which, he calculates, would be forth-| 
coming from the hiding places of the hoarders, or from | 
the continent of Europe; ‘none (gold) being absolutely 
necessary (on the continent) as the standard or basis of| 

eir circulation, which is silver.” 

Mr. Baring, an eminent banker, and accustomed to pe- 
cuniary transactions of the most extensive and various 
nature, is an advocate of the double standard, in conside-| 
ration of the peculiar circumstances of England. He 
asserts that, ‘*if gold and silver were concurrent le gal 
tenders at the old mint regulation, (1 to 15.2,) silver 
would at present be the practical standard, as the debtor 
always acquits himself in the cheapest metal he is enabled 
to do sc so by : uw. Gold was his cheapest payment previous 
to 1797, and, therefore, the practical stands ard of the coun- 

try at that time; in consequence of subse quent variations 
in the price between gold and silver, silver would be so} 
now. The practical currency may change from one met al| 
to another in a short space of time; the fact of gold hav-| 

been the practical tender in this country under the| 
former system, and that silver would be so if that system 
ontinued, is a ‘practical proof of it. 

‘*It will vary with the variations in the relative value of| 
the metals, however wise ly you may adjust the difference. 
The variation in France is seldom above a te eath per cent. 
it sometimes runs up to a quarter per cent.: it has been, I 
am told, something higher on particular occasions. A very | 
slight difference of one-tenth or one-fourth per cent. | 
would determine the use of one metal or another. 

“There isno doubt that when this country (England) 
returned to payments in specie, supposing we wanted frean| 

fifteen to twenty millions of pounds, (of gold, for instance, ) 

id that to that extent there was a demand on the rest of| 
the world for gold, gold got an increased value from that 
circumstance. 


‘* This country partially rejecting gold as its tender, the 





ing 


| also, 
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effect would be to reduce to some extent the value of gold 


over the rest of the world.” 

One of his leading motives in recommending the incor- 
poration of silver in the standard, appears to have been an 
impression, that it was “ evident that the Bank, (of England) 
wishing to reinforce its supply of specie, can do so with 


| infinitely increased facility, with the power of either draw- 


ing in gold or silver, than if it were confined to only one 
of the metals. he choice is already much; but the cir- 
cumstance that silver is the practical standard of Europe, 
more than doubles the certainty and facility of procuring 
a supply.” 

The substance of Mr. Baring’s ev idee before the com- 
mittee of the British Parliament, being subsequently sub- 


| mitted to the consideration of the Bank of England in four 


| queries, the governor and directors of the bank, in part, 
thus reply. 

‘*1st. Provided there be sufficient currency in the coun- 
try for the small payments, there does not appear to the 
bank to be any ady antage in the proposed addition of sil- 
ver asa general legal tender, from the great difficulty of 
retaining gold as the bulk of the currency under su ch an 
arrange ment. 

**2d. It does not appear that it would afford to the bank 
any security against combinations to their prejudice, 
nor would it enable the bank more readily to rectify the 
foreign exchanges, nor to provide with less difficulty fur 
| per iods of panic. Neither does it appear to the bank that 
it would facilitate their procuring, when necessary, sup- 
| plies of gold from abroad. 

*¢3d. The bank can see no advantage in reverting to 
ithe former system of making silver by weight a legal ten- 
der to any amount; and they are further of opinion, that 
a varying ‘scale of value in any metal cannot be otherwise 


| than prejudic ial in its effects upon all contracts.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his masterly and 
elaborate report to the Senate during the last session, 
‘‘respecting the relative value of gold and silver, kc.” 
remarks, in reference to the double standard, “om how- 
ever exactly the proper equilibrium of values of gold and 
silver may be adjusted at the mint, the balance is hi kely to 
be disturbed by causes which c: an neither be anticipated 
nor controlled by political power. And, in the course of 
his able disquisiti on, he arrives at the apparently sound 
and rational conclusion, that the regulation of the measure 
of value in both metals is inherently defective, and re- 
quires to be remedied, and that ‘*this remedy is to be 
found in the establishment of one standard measure of 
property only. The proposition that there can be but one 
standard, i in fact is self-evident. The option of Govern- 
ments charged with this duty : is, therefore, between hay- 
ing property measured sometimes by gold, sometimes by 
silver, and selecting that metal which is best adapte ‘ to the 
| purpose for the only standard. Silver ought to be the 
standard measure of property in the United States, and 
maintained by mint regulations f material for 
metallic currency.” 

Such discordancy ‘* nion amongst writers distin- 
guished for P srefound and philosop hical views, and practi- 
cal knowled dge of the subje ct under consideration, is per- 
| ple xing and en barrassing 

The committee have endeavored to form a just and im- 


as the chi 


{ of 


| partial estimate of the various principles respectively sus- 


tained; and they will now proceed to make some appro- 
| priate observations upon them, as general truths, and, 
in reference to the fitness of their application to the 
existing and peculiar circumstances of "the { 
Gold or silver is the money of commerce, see the mea- 
{sure of value. It is freely received every where as the 
equivalent in exchange for all other articles by 
general consent, the re} of value, the pledge 
cheerfully taken in fulfilment of bargains, because the re- 
he can with it purchase such things 


ited States. 
os 
it is, 

resentative 


ceiver knows that he as 
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he desires. It is the instrument by which transfers c: can be 
most conveniently effected, but it is not the article really 
wanted. 

Commodities are the things actually exchanged and re- 
quired—provisions, clothing, materials for manufacture, 
or for other use. Money facilitates exchanges, but its 
value is in circulation. Commodities are valuable in ex- 
change, and valuable, also, as useful or consumable ne- 
cessaries. The real value of these depends upon the 
quantity of labor expended upon their production, but 
not in any degree upon money price, or the quantity of 
gold or silver required to measure their nominal value, or 
to effect their exchange. This price or quantity is regu- 
lated by the productiveness of the mines, and by the rela- 
tion which the portion of that product, pending in cur- 
rency, bears to the aggregate amount of exchangeable 
merchandise. 

Since the discovery of America, the increase of the pre- 
cious metals has greatly exceeded the relative increase of 
commodities; gold and silver are estimated to have multi- 
plied in a fourfold ratio. 

Money has become so abundant that prices have risen 
greatly; the labor which was formerly exchanged for one 
dollar, will now purchase four silver dollars. 

This change would seem to indicate a vast increase in 
the value of labor, and consequently of individual wealth, 
in the view of those who consider a great deal of money 
and riches as synonymous; yet it is not perceived in what 
respect this great increase of gold and silver has influenc- 
ed the real value of useful commodities. It has sensibly 
altered the money price of every thing, and thereby di- 
minished its convenience, as the instrument and measure 
of commerce, by rendering it more cumbrous, requiring 
four times the quantity or weight of gold or silver to mea- 
sure the same value, and multiplying in the like ratio the 
number of coins, and the labor of counting them, without 
adding, in any manner, to their utility as money, or to 
their value as property. If one-half of the entire amount 
of gold and silver now in use was immediately to disap- 
pear, or as suddenly to be doubled in its quantity, the con- 
sequence would be grievous to debtors, or to creditors; but 
it is very evident that the real wealth of society would ex- 
perience no change from either event. ‘The productive 
power of industry would be neither increased nor dimin- 
ished; nor would any alteration take place in the utility of 
its products. 

Industry produces commodities, and frugality accumu- 
lates capital; but its real value does not depend upon its 
money value. 

Where exchangeable merchandise abounds, gold and 
silver will be comparatively abundant. Hence, countries, 
rich in productions, will always have more money circu- 
lating than nations which produce fewer commodities. 
The possession of a large amount of money is the effect, 
but not the cause of wealth: yet a greater abundance of 
gold or silver, in rich States, being very visible, it has er- 
roneously been viewed as the cause producing greater 
wealth; and various projects have been frequently sug- 
gested, or adopted, to bring into particular countries more 
than the natural supply of money, or to manufacture it 
from other materials than gold or silver. Distinguished 
statesmen have occasionally countenanced these sugges- 
tions; and the value which has been attached toa large 
supply of the precious metals has been evinced by inflict- 
ing severe penalties upon the exporters of gold or silver; 
in exhibiting indignation against, or questioning the patri- 


otism of such traders as ship away money where its ex- | surprising, that, in subsequent times, 
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standard of value re gulated i in both. metals, lest 
utility of either might be diminished on becoming : 
modity, or under the apprehension that the reject Or 
either gold or silver as a legal tender would contract ¢) 
field of supply, or inflict the evils of a scanty circulat 

The committee are of opinion that wealth consists | 
abundance of necessaries, conveniences, and Juxy) 
that lands, minerals, labor-saving machines, useful ; 
modities, &c. &c. are the constituent parts of nati 
wealth; and that its amount depends upon the skill and 
dustry of its inhabitants. 

Industrious and skilful nations will possess a large sha 
of the gold and silver used as money in commerce: 
that arises from the superior value of their exchang 
produce. 

‘The value of money is, in an inverse ratio with its q 
tity, relatively dear or cheap, according to the propor 
which the entire amount of gold and silver in circuls 
bears to the aggregate value of exchangeable comm 
ties. The interest of every nation requires its just 
portion of the money of the world; and if commerce \ 


| free and unrestrained, its operations would assuredly cf 


an equitable dist’ ‘bution. 

The course ‘vy aatural and obvious. Redundance rais 
prices, imports increase, or exports diminish; either 
sequence creates-an adverse exchange; and the su; 
ous supply of money goes off to other nations, to liquid 
balances. On the other hand, scarcity of money }o) 
prices, increases exports, or brings in money to buy « 
goods. Inthe nature of things, redundancy or scat 
must be temporary, as mercantile sagacity is ever activea 
vigilant to profit by the smallest variations in value; 
whilst pursuing gain, it prevents money from undulat 
greatly, or disadvantageously to the sank occupati 
producers. 

The correctness of the principle, that money will t 
its level in the great sea of commerce, unless obstr 
by artificial mounds, erected by legislative or local reg 
tions, was forcibly illustrated in the case of Fra 
1794—"5. 

Statesmen of transcendent talents, Mr. Pitt and M 
Burke, confidently anticipated a complete overthrow « 
the power of France, from the want of money to carr 
warlike operations—the inevitable consequence, as the) 
supposed, of the destruction of the assignat curre! 
Yet, what is the historical fact? The assignat bubble | 
inflicting, without doubt, a serious amount of indiy 
distress, but the productive power of France being \ 
jured, and the products of its industry being real wea 
and valuable commodities in exchange. Gold and si! 
which is the instrument of exchange, rushed into Fra 
in a powerful stream, filling speedily every channel of « 
culation with its proper, useful, and relative proportio! 
coin. 

Instead of France, with her great wealth, being pro: 
trated and in poverty, as was predicted by these grc 
men, she quickly possessed more gold and silver than « 
nation in Europe—a result in strict accordance with we 
established principles in the monetary system. / 

France possessed a large supply, comparatively, of 1 
ney, because she was in fact the richest nation in Eu 
excepting England, who had forcibly driven gold and s 
ver out of circulation, by substituting bank notes. ‘ 
sidering that these incontrovertible principles, in reg”! 
to gold or silver money, have been practically verified 
the powerful and instructive example of France, it is tT) 
complaints s! 


portation was permitted, by a gre at solicitude to eed ibe made of the want of metallic coin, or of a particuld’ 


intercourse with those countries which possess 
tribute the produce of the mines; and in denying or oes 
tioning the advantage of trading with any nation which 
required gold or silver in e xchange for its merchandise. 


dis-| kind of the precious metals. 


It cannot be the interest of any country, if it were ow 
ticable, to possess a greater amount of the precious m« 


| (which are costly merchandise) than its just proportion 


It has been exhibited in an anxious desire to have the|because the value of gold or silver, as money, consists 





re Pre 
s metal 
pol tion, 
consi ists 
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altogether i in its uti tility, as an instrument, for effecting ex-| Several of the eminent authorities quoted, including 
changes, or for measuring the value of commodities. Its| some of those who are practically acquainted with money 
value being relative, and only in exchange, it does not ap-| transactions, strenuously maintain the superior advantages 
pear to be an important consideration to any country, | of the double standard, “contending, 
whether the instrument, which it thus uses as a labor-| 1st. That, in rejecting either gold or silver, the risk is 
saving machine in barter, be composed of gold, or of sil-| incurred: ‘that if the rise is only on one of the metals for 
yer, or of both metals. lw hich there happens to be a greater demand, and that 
The committee are induced to believe that every nation| should be the sole legal tender, it will be exported, and 
will possess its equitable and useful portion of the gold} diminish, i in a most inconvenient way, the whole amount 
and silver used as money. If they do not repulse it from| of specie—a diminution which, in that case, cannot be re- 
domestic circulation, by substituting a different medium of | medied, by resor ting to the other metal which is not a le- 
exchange, one metal may be selected, with a certain as-/ gal tender,” and it is thought to limit the ‘‘ facility of pro- 
surance of uniformly possessing, in the metal chosen, such curing a supply of gol: land silver,” and that it causes ** the 
proportion of the entire amount of the money of com- evils of a scanty circulation.’ 
merce as their exchangeable commodities bear to the to-| 2d. That the re jection of either metal has the effect of 
tal amount of merchandise produced. a destroying the office and character of one of them as 
If both metals are preferred, the like relative propor-; money, and reducing it to the situation of a mere merchan- 
tion of the aggregate amount of metallic currency will be dise.” 
possessed, subject to frequent changes from gold to silver,| 3d. Although it is conceived to be not possible ‘that 
and vice versa, according to the variations in the relative | any degree of skill or ingenuity, in adjusting the propor- 
value of these metals. | tions of gold and silver, can be such as to prevent the one 
The currency of the commercial world consisting of|or the other from having a preference, and becoming 
gold as well as silver, it is apparently correct and rational | practically, in the course of a short period of years, the 
to conclude, that the indiscriminate use of both metals! currency of the country, almost to the exclusion of the 
must “ convenient and advantageous to every community. lother, exc ept for purposes of convenience,”’ it is, never- 
There is, however, a material distinction between the/ theless, alle ged that the hazards from alterations in the 
money of commerce and the money of a particular State, | measure of contracts, by ‘‘those fluctuations in the rela- 
which merits notice. Gold and silver circulate in general tive value of the tw o species of coin, are a qui untity which 
commerce as money; but whether they are tendered in| may be ne glected;” and it is maintained that ‘the neces- 
new or defaced coins, of the standard of one mint, or a} sity ofoccasional adjustment is a small inconv enience, when 
mixture of all mints, or in metal of every variety of form| compared with the great inconvenience of using only one 
and purity, they are all viewed as bullion, and valued in| of the metals.” 
foreign markets according to the quantity or weight of} The committee having already expressed their convic- 
fine metal. jtion that the operations of commerce, if unimpeded by 

Whether a nation uses exclusively one metal for its inter-| local and artificial obstacles, will certainly secure to every 
nal trade, or establishes a legal value in both gold and sil-| country its useful and equitable proportion of the money 
vem, it has been ascertained by experience that one metal | of the world, t! hey feel compe lled, reluctantly, to withhold 
only will be the practical standard. ‘Traders will usually | their assent to the opinions preferred in support of the 
find it their interest to carry to cach country that de-| double standard. They cannot admit, that, by rejecting 

scription of metal which is the current or exclusive le gal/ one of he metals, any of the injurious consequences pre- 
tender, because the former is alw ays an overvalued metal, | dicted would ensue. 
and the latter is of nearly invarial ble value. The opera-| England may be instanced asa practical and forcible 

tions of trade being incessant and universal, the value of}exemplification. She has by law recently (and for more 
rold or silver is te sted | by the estimate of each nation; and| than one hundred years pre viously, i in practice) rejected 
in average relative v alue is thus ascertained and establis} 1 | | silver as a tender ink rge payments, and adopted gold (the 
ed, with such an app roach to acc suracy as enal bles mer- | | most costly, and scarce, and least used as money, of the 
chants and money dealers, engaged in foreign trade, to| itwo metals s) as the measure and instrument for effecting 
ffect exchanges freely and securely for the money of | exchanges. A subsequent act, restraining the issue of 
commerce, whether tendered in gold l or in silver. | bank notes under five pounds sterling, opened an exten- 

But the money of a particular State is the medium of | siv e field for circulation, which was immediately filled with 
exchange, and ‘measure of value and of contracts, not| gold; and her experience since, notwithstanding the wild 
only for tr aders and money dealers, but for every mem-| and inconsiderate speculations of 1825, may, with that of 

er of the community. Public convenience, therefore, | preceding times, in regard to pecuniary resources, be com- 
n equives that it should be coined. Nations generally esta-| pared with the means of any other nation’ to test the accu- 
blish a measure of value, founded upon an ideal unit, or| racy of these disadvantageous allegations against the single 
money a account and contract. standard. 

Coins, regulated in conformity to this standard, usually The free city of Bremen, an example cn a very differ- 
compose the metallic currency; and they are generally the | ent scale of oper ations, uses gold exclusively, without any 
only legal tender in payments. knowy inconvenience 

Where gold or silver constitutes the national currency, | Hamburg, a neighboring city, of great business and 
such a regulation is a matter of great public interest. | wealth, has for centuries confined commercial payments 
Che stamp set upon the metal is the seal of the State, cer-| to silver. 
tifving as to the fineness and weight of the coin, which se- For ten years past we have, in practice, repudiated gold; 
cures =a confidence as to its intrinsic value; and the! and it is believed that money has not been more abundant 
money unit, or its integral parts, or multiple s, being exhi-| for the same length of time in our commercial history. Our 
ited in eve ry coin, fac ili tates enumeration, exchanges, | recent practice has; in reality reduced gold ‘*to the situa- 
and payments, and contributes essentially to the cony reni-| tion of a mere me robe undise,” but certai inly without injuring 
ence and advantage of the public. | its utility asmoney; for itis picked up with avidity, even 

The money of a State thus differing in some essential] in small sums, and saieilenae d with the greatest smadiimiades 
particulars from the money of commerce, the i inquiry may | for bank notes, redeemable on demand ‘with silver, or ef- 
e made with consistency and propriety, whe ther it is most | ‘ective in instant payments. Its value of course varies ac- 

judicious or expedient to regulate the ‘standard in gold, or} | cording to our pecuniary relations with England, the great 
in silver, or in both metals. | ms urket of the world for ‘gok { 
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If an extensive acainiid was now to arise for gold, which} There does not appear to be any diversity of opinion q 
is ** the sole legal tender” in England and Bremen, its ex-|to one radical defect in the double standard—the unayo f 
port would take place, until scarcity of money was sensi-| able necessity of occasional adjustments, or, inother r words 
bly felt. Commodities would then decline in price, or there | of alterations in the measure of value and of co 
would be a diminution of imports, until money found itsjust | The effects of these changes are variously estim: ited 
and natural level,differing in no perceivable respect from the | large majority of the writers quoted maintain that the oy 
effects produced, by an adverse balance of payments, upon | rated metal will always be ** the practical currency, {w), 
other States using silver, or which have an established legal |may change from one metal to the other in a short } per 
tender in both metals. Forexample, in 1827-’8, we became |of time. Gold was his cheapest payment, and, the ref fore, 
largely indebted to England and France. Our silver was|the practical standard of the country (England) 
exported to a great amount, as well as all the gold that|time. In consequence of subsequent variations = 
could be procured. The banks curtailed their discounts; | price between gold and silver, silver would be so noy 
money became very scarce; we imported comparatively less; | the debtor always acquits himself in the cheapest me 
the balance was soon li iquidated; and we worked through |is enabled to do so by law. 
that adverse period with as little difficulty, suffering, ordis-|__‘* Whilst each of the two metals was equally a legal 
tress, and recovered from its ill effects, as speedily as|der for debts of any amount, we were babject s Ac 
on any of the many previous occasions that we have en-|stant change in the principal measure of value.’ 
countered the ebbs in commerce; although the increased} ‘* Experience has proved, that when coins of th 
value of gold had, in effect, rejected it from circulation, | metals are made a legal tender at given rates, those y 
and deprived us of the power alle ged to be remediate of have any payments to make will prefer to discharge | 
‘* resorting tothe other metal, which is not a legal tender.”’ | debt or obligation, by paying in that coin which is 

Our own experience, and that of other nations, thus ap- | rated.” 
pearing to confirm in practice the accuracy of the princi-_| The Secretary of the Treasury justly remarks, t 
ples prev iously deduced, the committee cannot resist the |the ratio is so adjusted as to maintain both metals, 
conviction that the regulation of a national standard in | time being, in equilibrium, subsequent Sia ST 
gold, or in silver, or in both metals, will not, in any re-|expel that which is most necessary to the currency.’ 
spect, influence the pecuniary resources ofa State, or con-| These opinions, which in times past were theor 
tribute any relief whatever in periods of exigency. Unfa-| our meditation, are now realized in practice. To us 
vorable balances w “e foreign countries must be discharged | language of a highly distinguished and learned Senat 
with gold or silver, or commodities. Debtor nations, not| Mr. Webster, “The English stands ard of value is g 
possessing mines 5 of the eer must regulate their | with us, that office is performed by gold, and by sl 
imports according to the exchangeable value of their sur- | also, at a fixed relation to each other: but our estin 
plus produce. They have no other means of purchasing silver is rather higher, in proportion to gold, than n 
money, or other foreign merchandise. The ill effects of|nations give it; itis higher especially than in Engla 
bad seasons, and other unusual and adverse events, which |the present moment. 
occasion temporary pressure, are soon rectified by indus-| ‘* The consequence is, that silver, which remains a | 
try and frugality. jcurrency with us, stays here, while the gold has ¢ 

“The great and inherent defect in the double standard, | abroad, verifying the universal truth, that if two c 
that has produced the evil of which we now complain, | cies be allowed to e xist, of different value s, that w! 
(the disappearance of gold,) and which has invited the cheapest will fill up the whole circulation.’ ” 
remedy of a new adjustment of its relative value, is de-} It is, however, on the other hand, alleged, “th: 
serving of particular and grave consideration. fluctuations are a quantity which may be neglect 

It has been already remarked, that the capacious mind | ** that Great Britain, till the year 1797, when the s 
which delineated the system of money adopted by Con-|sion of cash payments took place, and all other 1 
gress, expressed a strong desire **to re ates the unit as|to this day, have used the two metals simultaneously, 
little variable as possible, because on this depends the | out any practical injury, and to the great advantage of 
steady value of all contracts, and, in a certain sense, of all; community;” and it is also maintained, that ‘‘ the | 
other property. * He was well aware ‘‘that if the unit|cal operation of the rule (gold to silver, one to six 
belong indiscriminately to both metals, it is subject to all|is much more instructive, since it shows that this 1 
the fluctuations that he appen in the relative value which | valuation of the two metals secures their concurré 
they bear to each other.’ iculation in coins in a very large part of the world.” 

He appears to have been strongly inclined to select gold| ‘The semblance of disagreement amongst these \ 
as the only measure of value; and the difficulty whi ch he |as to realities, induces the supposition, that the 
experienced i in arriving at the final conc lusion to recom-|sions, ‘‘all other nations to this day have used tl 
mend both metals, is clearly evidenced by the undecided | metals simultaneously,” ‘that this relative valua 
terms in which it is announced: ‘* But, upon the whole, it} ithe two metals secures their concurrent c irc u iat 
seems to be most advisable,” &c. The obvious advanta- lcoins,” should likely be construed, in the restric s 
ges of the single standard having yielded to the prepon-/of a legal right, to tender them indiscriminately in 
derant influence of an apprehension that the rejected me- |ments. 
tal would be injured, as money, by ‘‘reducing it to the} The committee are not qualified by experience t 
situation of a mere merchandise ;” and that ¢ toannul the | nounee with decision as to the usages, or the resp¢ 
use of either of the metals as money, is to abridge the |advantages s, of the money systems of other nation 
quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the ob-|upon a deliberate and candid consideration of the \ 
jections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of }statements submitted, and a careful examination of ma 
a full, with the evils of a scanty circulation’”’—evils which | valuable documents, particularly those fur ~ 1 by 
were sensibly experienced at that time, whatever causes |Secretary of the Treasury, they are inclined seriously ' 
may have produced them, subsequent experience, and |question the practic: ability of devising any re gulet 
particularly that of the last ten years, having furnished |the standard, which will ‘accomplish the desirable ob 
strong reasons to doubt if the cause of those evils was ac-|of the bill, so that ** every person who has coins of ¢! ther 
curately conjectured. The committee are induced, from |silver or gold may easily exchange them for meee of 
that circumstance, to believe that the views which they |other metal; and ‘that the people may enjoy the advantag 
have now expressed do not differ essentially from an au- of using e ither species of coins, ac cording to conyenien 
thority so deservedly entitled to their respect \or pleasure.” 
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The committee < cannot “doubt that ‘the following f facts lit would have. been discharged with ten silver dollars, 
are satisfactorily established by the concurrent testimony | which could have been purchased with 2384 grains of 
of the respectable evidence adduced. gold; and if the bargain had not e xpired until 1822, the 

Ist. That gold was the practical standard of England | payment might have been effected with 230 grains of gold, 
from 1717 till 1797, in consequence of its being the over- | being a reduction in the first case of three and five-eighths 
rated or cheapest metal, though the proportions were |per cent., and in the latter instance of fully seven per 
only 1 for 15.2 of silver, and silver coins were a legal |cent., from the amount agreed upon by tacit stipulation; 
tender by tale until 1774, and by weight subsequently. |and, consequently, a departure from the spirit of the 

Qd. ** That silver is the practical standard (of the con- agreement, and a violation of contract, though sanctioned 
tine nt) of Europe,” ‘* none (gold) being absolutely neces- | by the letter of the law. If the standard should be regu- 
sary (on the continent) as the standard or basis of the cir- |lated on the basis proposed in this bill, 2334 grains of gold 
culation, which is silver,” although several nations regu-|will be equivalent to ten silver dollars. Suppose that, 
late the measure of value in both metals, and with such |before the termination of a similar contract, an important 
accuracy that the premium on gold ‘‘in France isseldom |demand for silver for Asia, or elsewhere, should suddenly 
above a tenth per cent., and sometimes runsup to a quar-jarise, or that the British Government should return, in 
er per cent.” compliance with powerful solicitations, to the standard of 

3d. That gold is the money of contract in ‘* Havana , value in force previous to 1819, which measure Mr. Baring 
and South America,’’ because it is overrated, and *‘ this thinks would reduce the value of gold 3} per cent., will not 
arbitrary order drives of course silver from the market.” Ithe payer then discharge his debt in gold, and realize 3 3} per 

The simple fact, that gold bears a premium in France |cent., or whatever may be the amount of profit, resulting 
and in the United States, and silver in Havana and in jfrom the influence of unforeseen contingencies upon the 
South America, appears to furnish incontrovertible evi- jrelative value of these metals? Is it judicious, or consistent 
dence that the metal thus undervalued does not circulate | with a high and just regard for the equitable discharge of 
concurrently or simultaneously with the overrated metal. | obligations, to expose pending contracts to the hazard of 
If currency thus discriminated produces in its operations | prejudicial vicissitudes, from causes beyond the national 
that description of concurrent circulation contemplated lcontrol ? 


by the passage of this bill, the result does not conform to Is there any thing in the ordinary course of events which 


the proverbial acuteness of money dealers and traders. justifies a leg: al reguls ation, that, under ev ery change, must 
They are not in the habit of paying a premium, how-|operate to the prejudice of the seller? 
ever minute, for what can be obtained freely without} Are not buyers and sellers, in the free exercise of pri- 
charge; and that which is ‘*concomitant in agency,” |vate judgment, on a perfect footing of equality, as to 
or acting together ‘‘ in general circulation,” must be sup-|chances of benefit from a bargain, or as to claim for legis- 
posed to be within the reach of every man. Judging by |lative protection’ And if so, why should the law be framed 
our own experience in relation to this point, it is mani-jon such a principle as to act uniformly in favor of the pur- 
fest that a premium on gold has banished it entirely from |chaser? 
irculation; that the periodical demand for dollars in for-|| What are the compensative inducements to maintain 
mer times, for Asia, had, during its continuance, the like | regulations so oby iously obnoxious to animadversion? The 
effect upon silver; and that, in 1827 and 1828, a premium |committce are obliged to acknowledge, after the most at- 
of one-half to one per cent. on Spanish dollars, or those |tentive and deli berate inv estigation, that, if correspondent 
f advantages really appertain to this system, they must con- 


of the new American States, withheld them altogether 
































































































































































































































from public use, although they constituted the great bulk 
of the speci : fund of the United States. 

The differenc e in value, indicated by small premiums, 
may not prejudice contracts of ordinary amount; but all 
experience testifies, that the customary currency of a State 
may be changed, to the great inconvenience of the unin- 
formed portion of the community, by the slight induce- 
ment of a small fraction of a per cent. profit. 

Sir Isaac Newton relates, that louis d’ors of France, 
worth but 17s. Ofd. sterling, became current in England 
it 17s. 6d., and, upon being forbidden, at his instance, to 
pass for more than 17s. they were immediately brought 
into the mint to the amount of £1,400,000 sterling; at 
another time moidores were current in the West of England 
it 28s., which were intrinsically worth 27s. 7d., and the 
country was full of them. Upon orders being issued that 
the public receivers should take them at 27s. 6d. only, 
they disappeared immediately. A profit of 24 per cent. 
yrought in plenty of louis d’ors, and the loss of three- 

igh hths per cent. drove them out of circulation; 14 per 
nt. profit brought in the moidore S, and three-tenths per 
nt. loss made them disappear entirely. ** It was (then) |: 

evide nt (as we know now) that they who traffic in coins 
will trade for a very small profit.” 

Besides the inconvenience of frequent changes in an 

instrument so incessantly used as money, fluctuations will | 
occasionally occur, such as we wish at present to remedy, 


that have a detrimental influence on contracts; for in- | 


fess their inability to discover them. 
It seems to be universally admitted that the regulation 
of the standard in one metal is the nearest practicable ap- 


| proach to invariableness, and that every attainable degree 
of uniformity is highly desirable. 


if the only legal tender 
in payments were dollars, each containing 3714 grains of 
fine silver, or 24} grains of fine gold, the measure would 
be in quantity as invariable as a foot of twelve inches; and 
once established as the national standard, no alteration or 
interference on the part of Congress would ever afterwards 
be required. Silver being to silver, and gold to gold, 
identical and invariable, either of them may and will 
change in its relative value to commodities, as has been 
already stated, in the event of a material variation in its 
cost at the mines, or from a great alteration in the aggre- 
gate amount of exchangeable merchandise; but such im- 
portant changes are of rare occurrence, or of too slow and 
gradual growth, to prejudice con‘racts during their usual 
term of pendency. Whatever nnght be the relative value 
of gold to silver, or however frequent their fluctuations, 
the standard measure in one metal would be unaffected; 
3714 grains of silver would never cease to be equal to the 
jlike quantity of the same metal. National produce would 
\be estimated and exc hanged in conformity to this measure, 
and contracts would be discharged in accordance with the 
strict letter of the law, and the fair and equitable construc- 
ition of the agreement. 
The public would have the gratification of using the coin 


stance, a sale made on credit, in 1820, to the amount of |to which custom and convenience will have attached them. 
ten dollars, was, according to our leg: d standard, and in \F oreign nations would not have an opportunity to with- 
equity, an agreement, by implication, that the seller should |draw one description of our currency, and to replace it 
receive in payment 3,7 712 4 grains of silver, of the value of | with the other, to their profit; nor w ould it be ever neces- 


2474 grains of gold. If this contract terminated in 1821 


, |sary to entertain and discuss this very intricate and contro- 
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verted subject, or to deliberate on the passage of a bill| advance would also have taken place in France, ‘fee ie 


which contemplated an important and serious change in| 
the money unit, upon the invariableness of which the steady | 
value of property essentially depends. 
the quantity of gold, representing ten dollars, from 2474 
grains to 2334 grains, is an actual reduction of six per 
cent. from the previously existing and long prevailing 
measure of contracts. 
character should not be made, unless deeply interesting |< 
to the public welfare; for, as General Hamilton has wisely | 

and appositely remarked, “ the a antity of gold and silver 

in the national coins, cor responding w ith a given sum, can- 

not be made less than heretofore, without disturbing the 
balance of intrinsic value, and making every acre of land, | 
as well as every bushel of wheat, of less actual worth than 

in time past.” 

As it may, however, be the pleasure of the Legislature 
to attempt an effectual adjustment of the relative value of | 
gold, some inquiry into the causes producing this necessity 
may be appropriate. 

Lord Liverpool, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Ricardo, state, 
the practical currency of England, from 1717 till 1797, 
was gold, in consequence of its being the overv ed d me- 
tal relatively, and the cheapest payment, although, during 
that period, the established standard was but 15.2 of silver 
for 1 of gold. 

The legal value of the guinea was fixed, in 1717, by 
the recommendation of Sir Isaac Newton, the master 
of the mint, at 21s. sterling each, which price he esti- 
mated to be 4d. or one and five-vighths per cent. higher 
than its average value in commerce. 

The quotation of prices of bullion in the London mar- | 
ket, furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury since 1760, 
corrobor ates the opinion, that gold was overrated in the 
mint regulations; the prices of gold and s ee during ten| 
years of profound peace, from ‘17 83 until 1792, are upon] 
an average in the relative proportions of 1 of gold for 
14.76 of silver, indicating a premium of about thre e per 
cent. on silver; and it is worthy of notice , that, in the year| 
1785 alone, did the market price of gold conform to the 
legal standard. 

It does not appear that there was any export of gold| 
from the United States, of consequence, from 1792 till 
1821—a period of such extraordinary commercial vicissi- 
tudes, that exchange must have occasionally been unfavor- 
able. The relative legal value during that time was only 
15 of silver for 1 of gold; and silver having been frequent- 
ly at a premium of one to three per cent., gold could of 
course have been obtained without difficulty. Such re- 
spectable opinions and confirmatory circumstances, con- 
nected with the fact that England has long been the great 
market for gold, seem to authorize the inference that Ge- 
neral Hamilton did not undervalue gold in 1792. 

The coinage of France in 1785-6, having been r« nes) 
at 1 of gold for 154 of silver, exhibits a material difference 
in the estimate of value in that country. It may, however, 
be observed, that some period of tr: anquillity, “and of pub-| 
lic confidence, as well as an adverse balance of payments| 
with other nations, is necessary to test the accurac y of suc h| 
regulations. Internal dissati isfaction, loss of public credit, 
revolutionary movements, failure in paper currency, do-| 
mestic or foreign wars, influence m: aterially the relative 
value of gold to silver, in consideration of the compara- 
tive portableness of gold, for concealment, or for facili- 
tating military operations; one or other of these extrinsic 
causes influence: 1, in some degree, the pecuniary regula- 
tions of France, from 1785- ’6 till 1816. The fact that gold, 
in France, did not command a premium of more than one-| 
half per cent. ‘‘during the four years which immediately | 
followed the resumption of specie payments in England,’ 

‘ cannot, it is conceived, be considered ‘‘a conclusive proof} 
that it could not at most have enhanced the price of gold} 
more than three-tenths per cent., in that case, the] i 
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‘The alteration in| actual value 
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in fact, a considerable portion of that demand was sup. 
| plie d.” The proof is admitted to be conclusive as to the 
of gold in France; but it must be recoll« cted, 
that if the balance of payments between England and 
France was about equal, and there cannot be much pr 

ponderance where the currency is metallic, the charges of 


Surely a change of such important / transportation must in such case be added, i in order to as- 


certain the English value. Suppose that the proportion; 
in French coin are equal to 1 for 15.7 of silver, if a pre. 
mium of three-tenths per cent., probable deficiency in the 
weight of circulating coin one-half per cent., and insur 
ance, freight, &c. one-half per cent., be added, it would 
place gold in England at the high relativ e rate of 1f 
15.9 of silver, equivalent to a premium of six per cent 
upon our mint price. That the demand for gold was s« 
sibly experienced in France at that period, may be inf 
red from a statement of the gold coined at the mints of 
France, according to Mr. Tooke: in 1818, the amount was 
126 millions of francs; in 1819, 52 millions; in 1820, 2 
millions; and in 1821, when the British demand was actiy 
the coinage of gold in France nearly ceased, being 

four hundred thousand francs in that year. 

If the statement of the relative amounts of supply of 1! 
precious metals is entitled to any confidence, the increa 
in the production of gold since the commencement of r 
volutionary movements in Spanish Ame rica, in 1810, n 
have fully compensated the reduction in the demand { 
silver in Asia. 

If the value of gold had risen from an increase of cost at 


ithe mines, which it is reasonable to conclude constitutes 


its real value, that increase of value would doubtless ha 
been distinctly exhibited in England antecedent to 17 
and since, in general commerce, whether England had 
returned to specie payments or not, there were certain] 
no indications that gold was rated too Jow in our standa: 
of 1 to 15 earlier than 1821, when the English den 
commenced. The fact of concomitance in events is 
relied upon as a proof of effective agency; but a great 
mand for gold and an increased relative value for gold 
ing coeval circumstances, and in accordance with the wu: 
versally admitted prine iple that a new or sudden ine 
of demand will enhance prices, it appears to be a nat 
and rational inference, that the British demand for 
| was the cause of increasing its value in respect to silver 

Mr. Baring thinks **there is no doubt that wher 
returned to payments in specie, su 
posing we wanted fifteen to twenty millions of 
of gold, for instance, and that to that extent the ie Was 
demand on the rest of the world for gold, gold got 
increased value from that circumstance.” 

Mr. Tooke admits, that, at first, he coincided 
| opinion, but, subsequently, he was inclined to ques‘ 
** presumption, (which, in my opinion, has been muc! 
|generally and hastily admitted,”) chiefly on the gr 
that the ‘supply of silver has actually increased; a conc! 
sion which is not sanctioned by any authentic record with 
jin the knowledge of the commitfee, and at variance wit! 
the effects usually produced by revolutions and sanguinar) 
civil wars, in any country, upon the amount of its stap! 
commodity for exportation. 

The annual product of gold for coinage, and for n 


factures, is not estimated to exceed two millions of pounds 


sterling. Whether England required from foreign natio! 
twenty, fifteen, or even ten millions of pounds, the ma 
tude of either amount could scarcely fail to have an 
portant influence on the relative value of the precious ! 
tals. If the aggregate quantity of gold and silver, used 


money, was unchangeable, the suspension or resum pt n 


| of specie payments, by any great nation, would infil 


the money prices exclusively, and but slightly or ten 
rarily disturb the relative value of the metals; but when 
is well known that the precious metals are purchased 


t 
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vast quantities “for other purposes than money, it se ems| tion: **If paper can be made to circulate, independent 


reasonable to conclude that a sudden demand for gold, as 
money, equivalent to five, eight, or ten years of the entire 
produc e of the gold mines of the wor ld, must ne cessarily, 
in competition with the manuf: acturing demand, enhance 
its value in reference to silver. If it could be cle arly de- 
monstrated (which may be questioned) that the rise in| 
gold, in 1821, has been fully maintained since, the com- 
mittee are not prepared to admit that this circumstance 
would controvert their position, because the vacuum cre- 


ated by such an immense draught on other nations cannot| 
The bullion market of England has 


been more fluctuating than might be expected, if the rise| taining gold 


be speedily filled. 


was the result of increased cost in the production of gold. 
The quotations adverted to furnish the following result: 
1821, 
1822, 
1825 
1824, 
1825 
1826, 
1827, . ah 
1828, c lof gold, for 15.75 
1829, Average relative value 1 of gold, for 1 
1850, Average relative value 1 of gold, for 1 
But, admitting the uncert: iinty of estimates or predic- 
tions as to the present or future amount of supply of the 
precious metals respective ly, it may nevertheless not be 
rrelevant to remark, that, as the exploration of new 
mines of great promise speedily become matters of no- 
caret and as universal experience has established the 
fact that mines long and dee ply worked become less pro- 
ductive, it may be fairly concluded that the amount 
silver annually furnishe d is not upon the increase; whilst, 
on the other hand, we have positive evidence of a rapid 
increase (as yet, to be sure, not comparatively on a great 
cale) in our own country, in the produc tion of gold from 
mines represente d tobe of great and 
of encouraging and fruitful ap pea 
After an attentive 
connected with the 


" erage relative value 1 of gold, for 


value 


1 of gold, for 


’ 5 Average relative 


Average relative value 


5.94 
5.78 


territorial exte nt, 
ance 

consid riled “of the circumst 
rise of gold, the ble 
, and the prospects as to amount of ' supply, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that its present relative valuation in 
commerce js not like ly tobe maintained; and they, there- 
fore, cannot recommend the adoption of the value pro- 
posed, that of 1 for 15.9 of silver. 

If they were well persuaded that the rise will be per- 
manent, it eae 1 not change their sentiments in regard 
to the inexpediency of attaching a price to gold higher 
than its average rate in the commercial world. When 
coins circulated fre ely in the United States, silver com- 
posed the chief part of the curr ney; it has at all times 
formed a large portion of our specie fund: our money 
unit was foun d upon the computed value of a Spanish 
silver dollar, It has ever been the actual or implied mea- 
sure of contracts. Silver is the mone y to which we have 
been accustomed; and it is, also, generally spe aking, the 
Public and mercantile convenienc¢ 
uni iting in favor of silver as coin, it would appear to be 
highly injudicious to hazard the 
elev ating the value 


ances 


possi 


money of commerce 


loss of our silver, by 
of gold even to its average rate 
commerce 


The committee are finally of opinion that the rate pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of 1 of gold for 
15.625 of silks is the utmost limit to which the value 
can be iene: nk a due regard to a paramount interest— 
the preservation of our silver basis of circulation. 

The committee have not overlooked the 
our own gold miners; and they will now Rica ed to show 
that the decision against a high estims 
njurious to their interest. 

Mr. Crawford, in his 
cy, makes the following 


as the 


is in no de grec 


much esteemed report 6n curren- 


sensible and important observa- 


| operation, 


culation in the 


of 


contingen- | 


in | 
i. 
j inte 


imetal, it was no d 
| 

check the 
fair claims of | 


1 cc 


lof its employment in the transmission of funds, gold and 
silver to the extent will be exported. If paper 
will be received and employed generally as the medium 
of exchange, and especially if it is issue d in bills of small 
denominations, the amount of specie which will be ex- 
ported will be great in proportion to the paper in duce 
lation. If this position be correct, the power of Congress 
will be insufficient to retain any conside1 
| gold or silver in the United States.” 
These opinions are so decisive as to the inutility of le- 
gislative regulations, with the view of placing 


same 


portion of 


and main- 
and silver coin in gene ral circulation, that 


the committee will try their accur: acy by the convictive 


:lif not infallible test of our own e xperience 


It may be affirmed that our currency, at “the adoption 
of the constitution, was almost entirely composed of gold 
and silver money; the Bank of North Americ a was in 
but its notes had not likely much circulation. 
In 1791, the first Bank of the United States was instituted; 
but it is presumed that its issues were neither very great, 
nor perhaps intended to be of that ‘ia nomination whi ich 
into wide circulation, as Ge ner al Hamilton, 
who projected that insti so en was of opinion that ** bank 

circulation is desirable rather as an auxiliary to, than asa 
substitute for, that of the iets ious metals.” It is be 
lieved, that, so lately as the 1800, coin constituted 
the bulk of the circulation, and was the chief instrument 
used for effecting exchanges of small amount. Bank 
notes were rarely seen south of the Potomac, or west of 
the mountains; and having had probably a restricted cir- 
interior of any State, it is not unlikely but 
that the people of the United States, until that 

(banks being too few and distant to be used 
depositories, ) did enjoy the advantage of 
species of coins, according to convenience o1 

Subsequently, banks increased in rapid succe ssion; 
lic confidence convenience facilitated the issue of 
their note b ~ verv st ejected gold and 
silver coins from evi ry ! nel of circulation which the de- 
nomination of the notes were ad: ipte oe Notwithstand- 
ing this extensive substit —_ of paper 
gold and silver circulated P irti lly 
not known correctly when the emission of notes unde 
five dollars commenced; but presuming that fe Ww of that 
denomination were issued before the war, it is evident 
that a considerable amount of gold and si was neces- 
sary to the public convenience, 
was no doubt posse ssed. The n 
nerally do not circulate freely | 
State; and the first 
ismued no bills of 
travelling 
ment, create d a 
whilst the vast variety of 
dollars must have retained in 
of Spanish or Am rican dollar 

Itis a re: sona ble and moderat: 
that a popt on of seve) 
required, fe or the purposes 
eight millions of e« 
gral parts of 
lars were of nec 
titute, l gold 


ina 
indispensable to publi 


pi asses c asily 


year 


period, 
as general 
‘using either 
pl asure.”’ 
pub- 
and 


and |] 


1d bank on 


1 place of coin, 
until the war. It is 


lver 
a being necessary, it 
local banks ge 
limits of thei 


United States 
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beyond the 
Bank of the havi ng 
mil tion th an ten dolla 

nd other object of distant disburse 
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After the banks resumed specie payments, silver con- 
tinued to be occasionally in demand for exportation, ata 
premium. Gold being consequently the cheapest met tal, 
composed a considerable portion of the specie fund; and 
it was tendered and paid out by the banks in preference 
to silver, until the year 1821, when the English demand 
commenced. 
tirely from circulation, and also from the vaults of the 
banks. ‘The resumption of cash payments did not restore 
our circulation to the footing of 1811. Five dollar notes 
have been constantly issue d by the present Bank of the 
United States, and notes of one, two, and three dollars, 
circulate in a great majority of the States, to the exclu- 
sion of silver, except as change. 




































































cie,) and no coin above the fractional parts of a dollar— 
a result which illustrates and verifies the assertion of Mr. 














ed generally as the medium of exchange, and especially | 
if it is used in bills of small denomination,” it will be im-| 
practicable ‘‘to retain any considerable portion of gold 
or silver in the United States.”” The current of business 
which inevitably produces this effect, is well understood, 
or easily explained. The advantages enjoyed by a bank 
over an individual money lender, arises from such gene- 
ral confic le nce in its solidity as induces the de posite » for 
safe keeping, of the surplus funds of the community, and | 
the reception of its notes as money. These are the 
sources of profit beyond the use of its capital, and of 
these the chief is usually its issues Banks not only hold 
the surplus funds of the socie ty, and furnish the circulat- 
ing medium, but every payment and rece ipt of m: ienitude |i 
is made through their agency. ‘The entire currency of 
the United States is thus const ‘antly flowing intothe banks, 
and out again into general c irculation. 

If the profit of these institutions depends materially 
upon the emission of their paper, is it likely, is it rea- 
sonable, to e xpect that they will ever voluntarily make 
payme nts in coin? If money is not much wanted, the 
issue of notes strengthens their vaults, and pk: ces them| 
: 1 an attitude to me et with fac 
in business. 
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ity the first improvement 
If money is in fair demand, will not the de- 
sire to realize large profit s keep their specie as low as 
prude nee will au thorize , and cause them to reg: a with 
solicitude its emission? Is it not obvious that their inte-| 
rest presents, constantly, a strong inducement to avoid 
Pe the disbursement of specie? Have we not all experienc- 
ed, or heard of the reluctance with which banks part 
with coin’? And is it not well known, that when money 
is in demand, instead of meeting a call for specie with 
cheerfulness and accom! modati ion, the general desire and 
practice is to tender that description of coin which the 
applicant does not want? If gold is demanded, will not 
er be tendered, and the reverse? 

This course of business is in accordance with the na- 
ture of the vocation; and it is not mentioned with the 
slightest disposition to imply censure or disapprobation, 
but to show, in the practical operation of our money sys- 













































































































































































tem, the inefficacy of any measure to increase the circu- 

a lation of gold or of silver, whilst bank notes retain the 
public confide nee, and are issued of small denominations. 

The legal authority to regulate the currency of the 








United State s was one of the powers granted to Congress] 
by the constitution; but its practical effic ncy is exer- 
cised eo by the banks. The money used by 
the people of the United States for every object of inter- 
p nal trade, is bank bills. The specie basis, which sustains 
the circulation, is regulated inits amount according to the | 
pleasure or discretion of the issuers of the paper. The 
notes are redeemable on demand in coin; but that lia- 
bilitv, however beneficial a 
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the composition of the circulating medium. Any sum 
demanded will be promptly obtained, for concealment, 
or manufacture, or for exportation; but whatever may } 
the amount of specie withdrawn from the bank for othe; 
purposes, the circulation of coin is but momentarily jy 


creased, as the strong current of payments speedily car 
Since that time, gold has disappeared en-|ries it back to the banks, whose interest it is to reissue 4 


less costly substitute. 

The committee have thus minutely examined the cours 
of banking operations, in order to show, as they conceive, 
that if **bank notes are pressed into every channe! of 
circulation,” so ‘‘ diffused through our extensive « 
try, and so much is silver banished from circulation, t! 
the option to demand silver is not within the reach of th; 


This brief statement exhibits the progressive alterations| great body of the people;” yet it does not appear he 
in our currency, from coin to bank notes, issuing, finally, | this difficulty would be removed by the coinage of 
in a paper circulation, (redeemable on de mand with spe-| Congress can establish such a rel: itive value for abs i, 


would soonconvert all the silver in the vaults of the ban} 
into that metal; but it is apprehended that ** the pow 


Crawford, that, ‘*if ps sper will be received and employ-| of Congress will be insufficient” to force gold into « 


lation, while five and ten dollar notes are issued a: 
tained in circulation by public confidence. 

Cordially concurring in the justice and propriety 
the remark, that ‘‘a bad state of the coins is a great ey 
but when such a state of the coins is continued for 
purpose of promoting the use of paper money, the 
is pernicious, and the means are an abuse of power, 
committee nevertheless cannot perceive wherein the | 
can be exercised, under existing « 


lation. 

Leaving out of view the past year, during which t 
balance of payments with other nations has been unusual 
in our favor, it is questionable if the total amount of 


j 


» generally, in the United States, has much excee led 


he amount possessed nearly thirty years ago, althot 
population has more than doubled, and wealth oe 
creased in a much greater ratio. The amount of s 

in circulation, of which a half ‘iether is the highest 
nomination, is estimated at five to eight millions; 
former is likely the most accurate conjecture, as a lar 
majority of the States, including those which hee m: 
the greatest progress in commerce and ms cam uct 
use notes of one, two, and three dollars. Acc <a 
a statement entitled to respect, the circulation of 
State banks on the Ist January, 1830, deducting the not 


of other banks on hand, was about thirty-six millions of 


dollars; of which the notes under five dollars amount 
to something less than five millions, the specie about thi 
teen millions, the nett issues of the Bank of the Unit 

States were about thirteen millions, its specie seven n 

lions—total circulation nearly fifty millions of dolla 
notes, and five millions of silver, with a reserved fund 
twenty millions of dollars, held by the banks. 

As these issues are sustained in circulation by pub! 
opinion, the community must be satisfied with their safi 
ty and convenience, or the power which sustains 
promptly be withdrawn. We have commerce and wealt! 
enough to bring and buy the precious metals, as wi ll 
many other luxuries that we purchase; and we may t! 
fore be conside Hy as exemplifying in part the gen 
opinion of Mr. Lowndes, in regard to paper curren 
and the precious metals, who states in his report 
coins, that ** wherever trade has existed without th 
per, specie has been abundant, and scarce always whe! 
the paper has existed, either with or without the tra 
we must conclude, that when precious metals becon 
scarce, while the price of foreign and domestic produ 
tions continues high, their scarcity results not from th 


J 





| country being unable to procure or retain them, but fi 


its choosing to employ a substitute for their use. 


It has, however, been suggested by ahighly respectable 


authority, frequently adverted to, that «*C ongress may 
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be 
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if it deems proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes, 
which will put an end to their circulation,” and it has also 
been proposed, ‘‘in order to bring gold more generally 
into circulation, that all notes under the denomination of 
ten dollars might be suppressed.” ‘** The reduction in the 
amount of the paper currency, arising from a suppres- 
sion of the small notes, may be estimated at six or seven, 
and that produced by the suppression of the five dollar 
notes at about eight millions. Both together would pro- 
bably Jessen the paper currency by one-fourth, and sub- 
stitute silver and gold coins in lieu thereof.” 

The partial introduction of gold and silver coins into 
general circulation would, no doubt, render our current 
medium a more certain and stable measure of exchange, 
and contribute to the gratification of those who prefer 
coins to paper. The committee are not insensible of the 
advantages thus proposed; and if circumstances autho- 
rized any effectual change, they would readily concur in 
such measures of melioration as expediency ‘might sug- 
gest. They are of opinion that the wages of labor, and 
the produce which small farmers pass immediately to the] 
consumers, might, with advantage and propriety, ‘be ps aid 
in coin, on "the ground that this industrious and de serving | 
class, who derive no benefit from the credit system, should | 
not encounter any risk in the medium of payment. 

An alteration of this nature would open an extensive 
home market to our miners, as gold mightthen be coined 
at such a regulation of value as would secure its perma-| 
nency in circulation; and if it were limited to effect the| 
small payments noted, it would not expose our silver to| 
hazard, nor wouldsucha measure as is apprehended raise 
prices injuriously, it having been ascertained by long ex-| 
perience in England, that ‘this rise is influenced by a} 
defect in that sort of coin only which is the principal 
measure of property, and in w hich our balances to foreign | 
countries are regul: ated and paid;” for, as Mr. Ricardo 
remarks, ‘** the silver currency was, during a great part 
of this period, (a long peri iod previous to 17 97,) very) 
much debased; but it existed ina degree of scarcity, and 
therefore, on the princ iple which I hs ave before e xplai Ain-| 
ed, it never sunk in its current value. 

But there will be time enough to ascertain distinctly 
the public opinion in regard to alterations of important 
character, before it will be in the power of Congress to! 
interfere with efficiency. 

Independent of other existing difficulties, the commit- 
tee entertain the decided conviction that the public faith | 
solemnly guaranties to the proprie tors of the Bank of the | 
United States the privilege to issue notes of five dollars | 

The numerous reports and official statements whic h 
have been made to Congress upon coins and currency, | 

abundantly testify that some 
sisted in regard to our ¢ 

The committee 





dissatisfaction has long sub- 
‘irculating medium. 

, therefore, were of opinion, that, how- 
ever tedious a minute disquisition upon a subject of such 
intricacy might appear, it was their duty to effect a com- 
plete investigation. 

Notwithstanding the notoriety of great discordancy of 
views prepared the committee to encounter the difficulty 
of making an election amongst authorities of equal emi- 
nence and capacity, yet it has been the cause of much 
regret that their conclusions have oftentimes differed 
from the sentiments of those for whose judgment they 
entertain high respect. 

The committee have 
opinions of many writers 
brity, upon this complic ate and controvertible subject; | 
and hav ing engaged in its examination with unprejudi iced | 
minds, and an earnest desire to arrive at just views of 
general principles, and of their beneficial adaptation to 
the peculiar circumstances of the United States, they will 
now conclude their report with a recap) itulation of their 
deliberations and investigations. 


| The gold eagle to contain 


carefully collated the diverse | 
of great distinction and cele-| made 


| General Von Scholten himself, 
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ist. That the operations of commerce will assuredly 
dispense to every country its equitable and useful pro- 
portion of the gold and silver in currency, if it is not re- 
pulsed by paper, or subjected to legal restrictions. 

2d. That it cannot be of esse ntial importance to any 
State, whether its proportion of the money of commerce 
thus distributed consists of gold, or of silver, or of both 
metals, it being the instrument of exchange, but not the 
commodity re ally wanted. 

3d. That there are inherent and incurable defects in 
the system, which re gulate s the standard of value in both 
gold and silver: its instability as a measure of contracts, 
and mutability as the practi ical currenc y of a parti icular 
nation, are serious imperfections; whils t the impossibility 
of maintaining both metals in concurrent, simultaneous, or 
promiscuous circul: ition, appears to be clearly ascertained. 

4th. That the standard being fixed in one metal, is the 
nearest approach to invariableness, and precludes the ne 
cessity of further legislative interference 

5th. That gold and silver will not c irculate promiscu- 
ously and concurrently for similar purposes of oe 
ment, nor can coins of either metal be sustained i 
lation with bank notes, possessing public 
the like denominations. 

6th. Thatif the national interest or convenience should 
require the permanent use of gold eagles and their parts, 
and also of silver dollars, the issue of bank bills of one, 
two, three, five, and ten dollars, must be prohibited. 

7th. That if it should hereafter be deemed advisable to 
maintain both gold and silver coins in steady circulation, 


circu- 
nahin of 


and to preserve silver as the measure of commerce and of 


contracts, gold must be restricted to small payments. 

8th. That if it is the intention to preserve silver as the 
| principal measure of exchange, permanently and secure- 
ly, it will be necessary to estimate the relative value of 
gold under its present average, or probable future value 
in general commerce. 

Influenced by these considerations, the committee re- 
commend that the standard value of gold be regulated 
according to the ratio of 1 of gold for 15 625-1000 of 
silver; and that the portion of alloy hereafter used in 
coinage be established at one-te nth, and therefore sub- 
| mit the following amendments to the bill from the Senate 
Grains, 
fine gold. 

237.6 
118.8 
59.4 


Grains. 
standard gold. 


264 
132 
66 


half eagle 
quarter eagle 
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Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting copies of a correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of State and the minister of Denmark, in relation 
to the commercial intercourse between the said States 
and the Danish West India islands, &c. 

To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

I transmit herewith to C ongress the copy of corre- 
spondence which lately passe d between Major General 
Von Scholten, his Danish Majesty’s Governor General of 
his West India posse ssions, and special minister to the 
United States, and Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, 
concerning the regulation of the commercial intercourse 
between those and the United States, which 
comprehends the propositions that General Von Scholten 
to this Government, in behalf of his sovereign, upon 
| that subject, and the answers of the Secretary of State to 
\the same; the last showing the grounds upon which this 
Government declined acceding to the overtures of the 
Danish envoy. 

This correspondence is now submitted to the two Houses 
of Congress in compliance with the wish and request of 
full persua- 


pt yssessions 


and under the 
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sion, upon my + pate “that i it w ill receive all the attention 
and consideration to which the very friendly relations that 
have so long subsisted between the United States and the 
King of Denmark especially entitle it in the councils of 
this Union. 

ANDREW 


Wasurneton, 3lst December, 1830. 
List of papers accompanying the Message of the President of 
the 31st December, 1830. 


Letter, General Von Scholten to Mr. 
October 1850. 
Mr. Van Buren to General Von Scholten, 29th 
November, 1830. 

General Von Scholten to Mr. 

December, 1830. 

Mr. Van Buren to 

December, 1830. 

Gen. Von Scholten 

December, 1830. 

General Von Scholten, Special Minister from Denmark, to 
Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State of the United States. 


Crry oF Wasnineton, October 27, 1830. 


The undersigned, Major General Von Scholten, Go- 
vernor General of his Danish Majesty’s West India 
sessions, and charged with a special mission near 
United States’ Government, has had the honor of repre- 
senting verbally to his Excellency Martin Van Buren, 
Secretary of State of the United States, how deeply 
the interest of his Danish Majesty’s West India 
sions has been affected by the high duties imposed upon 
their staples in the Unite d States, and the conse quent ne- 
cessity to his Majesty’s Government of taking such mea- 
sures as shall secure to the colonies amarket for their pro- 
ducts, in return for the supplies they shall want, and 
which they have been in the constant hs abit of t: aking from 
the United States. 

Ever anxious to promote the welfare of his subjects, his 
Majesty has invariably encouraged and protected a com- 
mercial intercourse of this description between the United 
Stites and ais Majesty’s West India possessions, as an in- 
tercourse founded in nature by the proximity of the geo- 


JACKSON. 


Van Buren, 27th 


Van Buren, 4th 


Gen. Von Scholten, 10th 


to Mr. Van Buren, 11th 


pos- 


graphical position of both territories, and the fitness of 


their products for a mutual exchange. Acting upon 
this principle, his Majesty never went to the full extent 
of the colonial system in reserving to the mother coun- 
try an exclusive privilege of trading with the colonies, 
but admitted, at all times, American ships and their car- 
goes, while the ships of all other nations were excluded. 
The undersigned is frank to allow that this was not con- 
sidered a favor bestowed upon America, but the 
quence only of a system whic h the interest 
the colonies recommended; yet it bears an unequivocal 

stamp of a friendly disp¢ sition towards the United States, 
inasmuch as his M: ijesty did not suffer any Je _ y with 
regard to the ship pi ing interest of Denm: tk, any defi- 
ciency in a fair reciprocity onthe part of the United § 
to divert him, in his coloni: al syst« m, from that policy which 
nature, in his judgment, pointed out and recommended, 
of allowing the colenies to take their supplies from the 
United States, while the United States were willing to 
take their sugar and rum in return. 

His Maj¢ sty saw, no doubt with regret, ever- 
with which the United States’ Government formerly 
discriminating duties of ‘ 

and im \post, W hich excluded altogether Danish ships from 
any parti cipation whatever in the intercourse between 
the United States and Majesty’s West India 
sions, and more particularly the 
this disposition assumed in the year 
abolishing discr 
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ple of reciprocity » Was agitated and. lost in in C vongress; y¢ 
no countervailing measures were ever adopted in his Ma 
jesty’s colonies, from a due regard to the interest of thes: 
colonies, and the ships of the United States were cons; 
quently left, for more than forty years, in full and exely 
sive possession of the whole carrying trade between sai, 
colonies and the United States. The American shing 
have, however, of late maintained the same ground, not 
withstanding the convention of the 26th of April, 1826, 
by which Danish ships were admitted toa fair competiti 
with them; and it has, therefore, been fully established 
actual experiment, that all the benefit to be derived 
the shipping interest from any commercial intercourse | 
tween the United States and his Majesty’ s West India p 
sessions, is entirely and exclusively in favor of the Unit 
States, as an advantage naturally be longing to them f 

the proximity of their position, ‘and the character of t! 
trade; and it is, therefore, now neither disputed nor cor 
plained of. 

But when the shipping interest of the United States 
so essentially benefited by a commercial intercourse y 
his Majesty’s West India possessions, it is a subject of 
gret that the United States should not have been co 
with this advantage, but should have proceeded upon 
system indicating a persuasion that the colonies would 
under the necessity of taking their supplies from the Unit 
ed States, whether the United States would take the 
products in return or not. This is justly to be regrett 
because those pretensions are entirely at variance wit) 
the first principle of all commercial inte recourse, that 


| being based upon a mutual exchange of commodities; a1 
posses- | 


which, moreover, is so apparent and direct in its appli 
tion, with regard to the relation in which his Maj¢ 
West India possessions stand to the United States. 

The climate and soil in the island of St. Croix 
peculiarly favorable to the cultivation and manufact: 
sugar and rum, those articles have been cultivated 
manufactured in preference to prov isions; andthe lt 
States being placed by nature in a reverse positio1 
exchange of their respective products was a natural: 
sequence, and, as such, favored and encouraged by 
ome *s Government. The planters of the isla 

. Croix have thus been in the constant habit, fron t 


{very time the island came into his Majesty’s possessi: 


t: iking their supplie s from the United States, and of lov 
ing to the United States for a market for their sugar 
rum in return. Nay, so decidedly has this been the c 
that the prevailing usage of the island has been, and st 
is, to effect this exchange of sugar and rum against 
plies in a direct manner, without the intervention of 1 
ney. In this way, almost the whole of the rum manuf 
tured in the island has, for ve ars, been disposed of 
American merchants, supplying the estates with In id 
meal, flour, salted provisions, hoops, staves, inshort, 
thing coming under the denomination of supplies, on 
express condition of taking rum in payment at a cert 
price. The rum, however, not being sufficient by its: 
to cover the expenses for supplies, a great portion of t 
sugar crop has annually been « mployed and dispesed ot 
in the same manner. From this character of the t 
and which exhibits its real nature, it is evident that ar 


| fusal on the part of the United States of admitting s 


and rum from the island of St. Croix, on fair terms, 
the market of the United States, in exchange of supp! 
thence to be received, must inevitably destroy the ti 
and put an end to the intercourse altogether. 

The United States possess, unquestionably, great nat 
advantages over Europe in generalin the supplying of th 
West Indies; but those advantages are certainly overrat 
when the colonies are considered as depending upon then 
exclusively, or without any regard to terms. It isa well 
known fact, that the cultivation of provisions has been 

carried to a greatextent in the British islands, as connect 
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ed with their agricultural and commercial system; andthe 
experiment was likewise successfully made in the island 
of St. Croix during the British occupation, but after- 
wards abandoned upon the restoration of the island, on| 
account of the facility afforded by the Danish Govern- 
ment to the commercial intercourse and exchange of com- 
iodities with the United States. Nor is the expense, 
difficulty, and inconvenience in getting supplies from Eu- 
rope so great as generally represented. The bulk of 
exports from the colonies surpasses that of imports to — 
a degree that the outward bound freight forms but averv| 
small item in the expense, and brings, therefore, Europe, | 
as it were, so much nearer to the West Indies. ‘The Bri- | 
tish colonies, in particular, were never supplied with salt-) 
ed provisions from the United States; and, by a reference | 
to the statistical account of the island of Cuba, by Go-| 
yernor Velez, and inserted in abstract in the American 
Quarterly Review for June, this year, an evidence will 
be had of what may be effected by legislative measures, | 
when circumstances make it desirable to encourage the 
supplying of the colonies from Europe. It will be seen 
with astonishment how the importation of flour from the 
United States into the Havana has decreased of late years, | 
the same having been 68,395 barrels in the year 1827,| 
and only 30,830 in the year 1828; while that from Spain! 
was but 37,662 barrels in the former year, and rose to} 
86,642 inthelatter. Itis, therefore, neither visionary nor| 
of difficult execution to give such a direction to the trade | 
of the West Indies, and the less so when it is the natural 
course which the trade ultimately must take under a pro-| 
hibitory system in the United States against the staples of 
the West Indies. } 
The undersigned has laid particular stress upon the mu- 
tual exchange of products, as the first principle of all 
commercial intercourse, and as being of more direct ap- 
plication to the intercourse between the United States 
id his Majestv’s West India possessions. Supposing, | 
upon this principle, an exchange of rum against Indian 
meal to be allowed in the United States, without any duty 
vhatever, this commercial convertibility of Indian meal 
to rum may fairly, be stated as a simile to the operation | 
of distilling—with that difference only, that the building 
employed is a ship instead of a distillery, and the hands 
American seamen instead of common laborers. Such} 
1 exchange of products, however, which, in the opi-| 
onof the undersigned, would have been fair and profit-| 
ble to both parties, giving a result according to the} 
ption of those concerned, has been interdicted by the} 
of the United States, with a view to the} 
revention of intemperance, as no tax or restraint what- 
ever has been imposed 


un or molass¢ 


not 


upon the distilling of spirits from 
8, norto protect New Orleans rum, which, 
irom pecular circumstances unfavorable to its manufac- 
ture, does not constitute a staple in the market, but sole- 
vy for the purpose of precluding a foreign article from the 
\merican market, and superseding it by an exclusive pri- 
lege given to a domestic manufacture known by the} 
une of New England rum. ‘This rum is manufactured | 
irom foreign molasses, allowed to be imported for that | 
purpose chiefly, and not from New Orleans molasses, 
uch bearsa higher price in the market as a substitue for | 
gar. New England rum is, therefore, not a domes-| 
irticle in its raw materials; but as molasses does not} 
ike a good quality of rum without a due proportion of| 
skimming, which are not to be had in the New England_| 
ites, the New England rum is besides of a very inferior | 
quality to that manufactured in the West Indies, and be-| 
comes only marketable for home consumption by an ad-| 
mixture of a certain proportion of St. Croix rum; after| 
ch, this spurious article is thrown into the market, and} 
passed off under the name of St. Croix rum: nay, so great] 
Is the difference between St. Croix rum and New Eng-| 
land rum, that, notwithstanding the prohibitory duty im-] 
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posed upon foreign spirits in the United States, a small 
quantity of St. Croix rum continues to be imported for 
the above purpose, and is actually paid for, on accountof 
the high duty, at the rate of eighty-five cents per gallon, 
while the price of New England rum is only twenty-six. 
Exclusive protection has thus been given to a most infe- 
rior article, which has been forced upon the consumers 
without any other benefit to the country than what may 


| result from the employment given to a very limited num- 


ber of hands in the operation of distilling the molasses, 
while the vital interest of a neighboring colony has been 


| disregarded, possessing in its climate and soil a natural 


advantage in producing a superior article, constituting, 
by nature, a staple commodity of its production, and re- 
ceiving almost without restriction the produce of the United 
States, to a very large amount; by which means, the indus- 
try of this country, in its various branches, has been encour- 
aged and maintained in the same proportion; even the stills, 


| worms, vats, and butts, used in the manufacture of rum in 


the island of St. Croix, are taken from the United States. 

In all the bar-rooms throughout the Union, the name 
of St. Croix rum is still conspicuous as a sign of the ex- 
tensive intercourse which formerly existed between the 
United States and the island of St. Croix, and of the great 
demand its produce met with in the American market. 
At that time it was the real and genuine article, which 
was sold every where without adulteration; while at pre- 
sent only the name is borrowed, to cover an imitation 
spirit of a most inferior quality. 

It has been shown above how this great change has 
been brought about, to the great injury of the island of 


| St. Croix, without ary adequate profit to the United 


States; and, by further pursuing its consequences, a total 


| change in the trade of the colony will be found to be the 


inevitable result. The island of St. Croix cannot give up 
the natural advantages possessed by her in making rum 
of a superior quality from her molasses and skimming’ on 
the spot. If, therefore, the prohibitory system be per- 
sisted in onthe part of the United States, all the rum ma- 
nufactured in the island of St. Croix, being, as the suppo- 
sition is, excluded from the American market, which for- 
merly even constituted its only market, must of course be 
shipped to Europe; and, when so shipped, all the sup- 
plies required, to that extent in value, must be taken from 
the same quarter. 

The undersigned knows from actual experience, as Go- 
vernor General of his Majesty’s West India possessions, 
that it is not, and cannot be, in the power of the planters 
of the island of St. Croix to contract for their supplies 


| in any other way than by barter, or a direct exchange of 


commodities. The supplies must be contracted for, pay- 


|able in rum and sugar; and rum and sugar must be given 


in payment for supplies. ‘To buy supplies in money, to 
raise that money by bills of exchange, and to rely upon 
the payment of such bills from the proceeds of produce 
shipped to a third place, distant from the colony as Den- 
mark is, is altogether impracticable. The planters have 
not the credit to do it, nor is it their interest so toact. It 
is the merchant’s business to take the chances of the mar- 
kets upon himself, to furnish the supplies, and to take 
rum and sugarin return, and thus to close the transaction 
with the planter at once. From this character of the 
trade, the course it will and necessarily must take, under 
the circumstances above stated, is evident; and hence it 
becomes incumbent upon his Majesty’s Government to 
anticipate the result by legislative measures calculated to 
facilitate the transition from the present system, which is 
altogether in favor of a commercial intercourse with the 
United States, to the full extent of the supplies required, 
to a new system, limited in its principles by the encou- 
ragement and protection which the colonial trade of the 
mother country shall require, and upon which the colony, 
under such circumstances, must be thrown for its supplies 
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Ww ith re ogard to the importation of sugs ar into the Unit- suffered to export produce thence; + (the whole trad 
ed States from the island of St. Croix, the duty of three} the island will thus be reserved to the Danish and Am 
cents per pound cannot be said to be an absolute prohibi-| can flag;) 
tory duiy; but it falls, nevertheless, very heavy upon the} 2d. ‘That Indian corn and Indian corn meal, i imp 
West India planter; and is the more felt, as the price of|into the island of St. Croix from the United States, s! 
that commodity has gencrally declined all over the world, | be subject to no duty whatever; (this article amounts ; 
which increases the relative proportion said duty bears to} nearly 20,000 puncheons annually;) and 
the actual price. If that price be four dé lars in the} 3d. That all other articles, without any limitation w! 
West Indies, which has been its low ebb this present year, |ever, shall be allowed to be imported into the island 
the duty of three cents per pound amounts to seventy-|St. Croix from the United States, subject to such 
five per cent. of the original cost; while, assuming the} only as by this arrangement shall be agreed u pon, 
price to be seven dollars, which was readily paid some which shall not excet -d five per cent. ad valorem or 
years ago, it gives a proportion of about forty-three per | tain articles considered necessaries, or of general \ 
cent. only. Commissions, interest, and insurance, ashore, | consumption, as flour, salted provisions of any kin 
are affected in the same manner, and become heavier on|ter, cheese, tallow, candles, fish oil, oil of turp 
the article in proportion to its decline in price. A still} live stock and horses, staves, hoops, headings, sh 
greater drawback, however, results from the manner in} boards and deals of all descripti na, andaliscsteof n 
which consumption is affeeted by the price at which an] tured goods of the coarser kind, whether made fron 
article is sold in the market. It is in the power of the] metals, wool, or cotton, and not exceeding ten p 
United States’ Government and Legislature, by reducing |ad valorem on all other articles coming more pro; 
the high duty now existing upon sugar, to create an in-j}under the denomination of luxuries, as furnitures, 
creased demand for that article, proportioned to the in-]}riages, gigs, &e. 
creased culture which of late years has taken place; and By these concessions, if not repelled, the island of 
thus promote the comforts of the people, and the interest] Croix will be linked to the United States by ties but 
of commerce generally, depending upon production and} little inferior to those existing between the colony 
consumption, « ‘domestic and foreign. Without such anjthe mother country. The island of St. Croix sta 
aid, the market of the United States will possess no al-| ready in quite another relation to the United Stat 
lurement: the difference between the prices in Europe|any other colony in the West Indies. From the pr 
and America will be too trifling to encourage the trade with} tion hitherto given by the Danish Government t 
the United States; and the colonial system adopted by| American trade, American merchants have settled 
other nations, and in a manner forced upon his Majesty’s} island, fortunes have been made, money lent out, 
Government by the prohibitory system of the United] landed prope rties acquired by them to such an ext 
States, will, by its direct influence over a great portion of} that the interest of the United States has becon 
the trade, naturally give a similar tendency to the whole. | essentially concerned in the welfare and prosperity of 

His Majesty is, however, far from desirii ; such a state] island, and more particularly in the removal of ull 
of things. With him, the proximity of the United States| kles upon the commercial intercourse between t 
to the West Indies was always a primary consideration;|countries. This feeling has manifested itself 
and, duly appreciating all the advant izes resulting from} United States in a manner not to be misconceived 
that position, his Majesty conceives it to be the interest of| vernment. It is fuirly an American interest of 1 
both countries to cultivate and protect a commercial in-} amount, which his Majesty is anxious to protect 
tercourse in this hemisphere, and not to suffer it to be sa-| with that of his own subje cts. 
crificed in consequence of a jealousy with regard tothe} From the report of the Committee on Con 
benefits to be derived from it. Impressed with this con-| the House of Representatives last year ul fi 
viction, and relying with full confidence on the liber appears to be the pu blic opm m gen ai ( 
views of the United States’ Government, his Majesty has} signed takes it for granted, that, whenever tl! 
deemed it expedient that an extension of the sixth article] shall have been more fully discussed in the ens 
of the treaty of 1826 should be proposed to the President} sion of Congress, the prune tory duty upon rum, 
of the United States, having for its object to secure andj very heavy duty upon sugar, will be consider 
confirm the intercourse therein provided 
of mutual concessions, upon the poy ple of a fair reci-| ter, the concessions above cffered can have no 
procity, the outlines of which may be given in the simple} The concessions offered, if accepted, will 
proposition that the island of St. Croix being the natural) island of St. Croix in a particular reiation to t 
customer of the United States, the United States will be! States, different from that in which all other f 
her customer to the same extent; the interchange of com-! lonies stand to this country. If they shall make t 
modities to be favored on both sides by a tariff accommo-; concessions, they will of course be place d upon t! 
dated to the circumstances of the case. footing, but not unti | then. 

The undersigned having been honored with his Majes- This consideration leads natur: ally to a discrimi 
ty’s confidence upon this eccasion, has addressed himself! the duties. A foreign market, secured to th: 
to his Excellency the Secretary of State with all the! industry of the United States in the vay propo 
frankness which his Excellency’s character justly in-| out any restriction whatever, will, in a great 
spires; and after the various conyersations h th ‘ i ad with! participate in the character of a home mark« 
his Excellency upon this subject, he feels no hesitation in! that circumstance assume an intermediate stati 
declaring, at once, the full extent of concessions which! that and fore ign markets in general. It is c¢ 
he has been authorized to make as the ba uch an! be the interest of the United States to maintain t 


arrangement on the one side, trusting that they tinction, and to graduate the duties according! 


taken into due consideration by the United St o-' regard to the island of St. Croix, an addition ‘ H 

vernment, and elicit concessions in return of a character| may be adduced in its favor, taken from its prox 

to accomplish the object in view. His Majesty is thus dis-| the island of St. Thomas, where the American tra 

posed to eng , for a term to be fixed hereafter— already developed itself under the protection of t! 
Ist. That, in the intercourse ofthe island of St. Croix! nish Government. 

with foreign countries beyond bese West Indian seas, no The duty upon sugar ms ry thus be divided i 





‘by the means|ed. To this reduction by ‘howe ver, in its rene! 


fi 
] 
i 


foreign ships but those of the United States shall bx ad-) proportion, considering one part of it as a protec {i 
mitted to an entry at the custom aa sof tl island, nor: in favor of sugar cultis ition within the territory 
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Intercourse with ihe 

United States, and another part as a discrim meee duty 

" se of foreign markets fairly thrown open to the 

whole industry of the United States; and therefore mak- 

ig said discrimination recoil upon that industry asa bene- 
t. 

W i re gard to the impo rtation of rum from the island} 

f St. Croix, the undersigned is perfectly at a loss to ac- 


punt saaeue for the prohibitory duty i impose d upon that | rene w to his 
rticle, but also for any duty whatever in the character of} surance of his hi igh and distinguished considerati 


yrotection. He has stated his reasons; and, ifthere be any 
arguments left against them, he relies with confidence on 
their removal by a due consideration of the terms upon 
vhich his Government is ready to meet the United States’ 
Government in giving extension, stability, and protection 
»the commercial inte in As far asa 
luty upon rum, nevertheless, may be deemed expedient 
1 the United States for the sake of revenue, a discrimi- 
nation in the duty, asabove stated, is suggested to his Ex- 
ellency as an e ssential item in the proposed arrangement. 
By the colonial system adopted and acted upon in the] 
sland of St. Croix, provision has been made to exempt 
‘om restriction such portions of the produce of the 
sland as shall be deemed necessary to cover the supplies 
noually received from the Uni ted States. A general | 
ermit has thus granted for the « xportation of | 
um tothe United States without any restriction what- 
ever; Ana » With regard to sugar, —_ sucl 
een allowed to be shippe dto the nite d States as shall } 
ippear ndiebn nsable in making up for the deficiency in the 
im for the above purpose; and, as a sts telond to go by in} 
scertaining this quantity, the right of exporting 
the United States has been connect d with the import- | 
ition of certain articles of prime necessity. From this 
tatement, it will appear that particular pains have been 
by the Danish Government to regulate the exports | 
imports, as nearly as may be, which secures a re-} 
rocity in the commercial intercourse with regard to the 
nount, if so required, with a view to any discrimination 
in the United States that m: 
Vor this very reason, it is not proposed to include 
Thomas and St. John’s in the 
h being exempted from the colonial 
h St. Croix is subject, and which afford the guaranty 
ve stated. 
The unde 
isfied his Exe 


recourse question. 


been 


1 a quantity has| 
, supars 


tas 


v the 


duty iv be agreed upon. 
the 


inds of § arrangement, 


rsip 


the hope of having | 


ned flatters himself with 
f State of the extent 


ellency the Secretary of 
I the interest involved in the question. 
t the intercourse at 
portance to thi 


stake cannot be considered of less 


United States than it is to the island of St. 


Both parties are equally interested in coming to} 


rstanding 
pre Sssing 


upon the subject: the necessity, however, 
more on the part of the island of St. Croix, 
consequence of the pernicious effects already produced 
that island by the tariff of the United States. The in- 
ibitants have, therefore, earnestly implored his Majesty 
» remove the evil, or to apply a remedy; and, from the 
xtent of their grievances, his Majesty would have lost no 
time in urgil ng this subject upon the attention of the 
United States’ Government at an earlier period, if he had 
t been refrained for a while from so doing by the consi- 


eration of another question of great importance and deli-| 


1cy, at the time still pending between the two countries. 
rhe interest of the colony was, however, 
mmediately upon the settlement of this question; and, 


rom a! ntimate knowledge possessed by the unde rsigned | 
f the true interest of his Majesty’s West India posses-| 


“a over which he has the honor of presiding in the ca- 
pacity of Governor General, and the warm support he} 
leemed it his di ity to give to the complaint of the plant- | 

s, he was se ke cted | by his Majesty for this mission to the | 
nited States’ Government. He professes himself to 

a zealous advocate of a commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the island of St. Croix, tothe 


restrictions to} 


He feels confident | 


attended to} 


Danish West Indies. [2ist Cone. 2d Sess. 


| full extent of the supplies required; and would, there- 
| fore, exceedingly regret if he should fail in his attempt to 
|save it, and be compelled, by an artificial state of things, 
ito advocate anoth er system. He feels, however, bappy 
lin having no apprehe nsion of such a result i in leaving the 
matter to the decision of the United States’ Government. 
The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to 
Excellency Secretary of State the 
ion. 


SCHOLTEN. 


j 
| 


the as- 


-. 
To his Excellency M. Van Buren, 
Secretary of St tate 


- Van Buren to General Von 


V. 
| 


alee: 


OF STATE, 
ver 29, 1830 


of t United 


Washington, Noveml 


Secretary of State 
has the honor to acknow ledge the receipt of the 
note which was addressedto him on the 27th ultimo by 
Major General P. Von Scholten, Governor General of his 
|} Danish M: yje sty’ s West India posse and ch: irged 
lx itha speci al mission near this Government, remonstrat- 
jing against the injurious effects produced upon the com- 
merce between those possessions and the lt Inited States, in 
| consequence of the high duties imposed upon the import: i- 
“ar of their st: iple producti ons into the ports of this 
and apprising this Government that his Danish 
Ms ujesty, anxious to promote, at once, the prosperi ity of 
! ‘nd the mutual and important intere sts involv- 
led in their tr: alle with the United States, had authorized 
General Von Scholten to submit, through the undersigne d, 
for the consideration of the President, the basis of a com- 
{mercial arrangement founded on reciprocal concessions 
of exclusive privileges, on either side, calculated, as Gen. 
| Von Scholten alleges, to facilitate an exchange, upon equal 
| and advantageous terms, of the productions of the Danish 
| West Indies for those of the United States; and to extend 
ithe benefit of the liberal provisions containe:i m the exist- 
ing treaty between the two countries. 

The undersigned having laid General Von Scholten’s 
note before the President, has been directed to state to 
ihim, which he has now the honor to do, thatits contents 
| have received that earnest and deliberate consideration to 
which they were entitled, as well from their importance 
tas from the high source and friendly motives from which 
they have emanated. The very friendly relations which 
| have subsisted between the United States and Denmar k; 
| the perfect accord of liberal views, which has led the two 
Governments to establish their commercial intercourse 
upon the most enlarged principles of equality and reci- 
|procity; the re wee evidence given by his Danish M: ujesty 
lof his’ de ‘sire to adjust amicably the only subject of differ- 
ence existing between the two Governments; and the 
very flattering mode selected by him of communicating 
his views 2nd propositions tothe Executive of the United 
States, ar: considerations too strongly indicative of*the 
King’s frank and friendly dispositions towards this coun- 
jtry, to have been overlooked by the President, and have 
added new incentives to his desire to reciprocate those 
friendly sentiments, and to go as far as his own sense of 
executive authority could permit in endeavoring to re- 
concile an acceptance, by him, of the propositions 
jsubmitted by General Von Scholten, with his view of the 
obligations impose d upon the United States by existing 
laws, and by their solemn engagements with other ations. 

Actuated by these views, it has, therefore, been with 
real and sincere regret that the President has is been una- 
ble, after the most deliberate consideration and reflecti on, 
to overrule his own conviction that, under existing cir- 
| cumstances, he could not, consistently with the obligations 
just referred to, acce de to the terms propose d by General 
Von Scholten as the basis of a commercial arrang 


The undersigned, 


| 

| DEPARTMENT 
j 

j 

Po 

i States, 


| 
| 
} 
| 


ssions, 


Ini on; 


is ¢ oloni CS, 
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betwe en the United States and Denmark, founde a upon | which govern the decision of their Executive on this oc 


c 
rec iprocal concessions of exclusive privileges. ‘This con-|sion, the President feels confident, that, whatever mm.) gr 


viction, and the regret it draws after it, the undersigned |be the character of those measures, they will be dictate, a 
has been directed to express to Ge neral Von ee by no considerations inconsistent with existing trea! 


The course of policy which has invari iably been pur-|or that may at all impair the good understanding . 
sued by the United States in their commercial intercourse | has characterized the relations between the two count “ 
with foreign nations, and for a de parture from which their Any measure adopted in that spirit, whose sole objec * 
Government can, at this time, discover no adequate cause, | will be to promote the interests of his Majesty’s colonia) ‘ 
even if existing and imperative obligations did not put it | subje cts, whatever may be its effects upon the commer {I 
out of their power to do so, has been to extend equal pri-|of the United States, cannot but be looked upon by ¢! e 
vileges to all nations who c onsent to reciprocate them with | President with the same liberal and friendly feelings y 4 
the United States; and their legislation has been uniform- which, it is hoped, his Majesty will consider the con fi 
ly predicated upon that pr inciple. The President would |of the Federal Government in this negotiation. To t)s . 
have found in this consideration alone, apart from all|sentiment the undersigned begs leave to add his own ti 
others, a powerful motive for the utmost caution in con-|viction that, in the arrangements which the Danish G y 
sidering a proposition, which, like that contained in Gen. | vernment may find it expedient to adopt in relation to it t 
Von Scholten’s note, involved a departure from general | West India trade, it will not lose sight of the natural a s 
principles and uniform practice. But, in coming to a de-|undoubted advantage s which it derives from the: t 


termination as to the course proper for him to pursue, he | | peogT:s iphical situation, and the respective productio C 
has been governed by motives which left him still less| ithe Danish islands and the United States. \ 
free to act upon the subje ct ina manner more consonant} In concluding this note, the undersigned cannot, ih 
with the desire entertained by his Danish Majesty. These |justice to his own feelings, refrain from express t 
motives have their source in the treaties now in force be-| General Von Scholten his deep sense of the satisf: 
tween the United States and other nations, by virtue of| which he has derived from the frank and friendly n 
which the productions of all of them, without distinction, jin which this negotiation has been opened and conduct 
are admitted into our ports upon payment of equal du-|by General Von Scholten. Such dispositions could 
ties, and, in all other respects, upon equal conditions. |but meet with a full reciprocation on the part of this‘ 
These stipulations put it out of the power of this Govern-|vernment; and the undersigned finds in these n 
ment to make any exception, in that regard, in favor of | good feelings an additional cause to regret that it « 
the possessions of his Danish Majesty. not reconcile with its own sense of duty and expedi 
In reply toso much of Gener: al Von Scholten’s note as|a ready acceptance of the friendly overtures made byt { 

remonstrates against the injurious e ffects produc ed by the Government of his Danish Maje sty. . 
heavy duties j imposed upon the productions of his Danish} ‘The undersigned avails himself of this opportunit | 
Majesty’s colonial possessions in the ports of the United|renew to General Von Scholten the assurance of his 1 | 
States, and alludes to measures of redress and indemnity | distinguished consideration. 
which his Majesty may feel himself constrained to resort M. VAN BURE> 
to, in case of rejection by the United States of the pro- — 
positions offered for their acceptance by General Von 
Scholten, the undersigned is instructed to say that the 
duties complained of form a part of the general le gisla 
tive policy of the United States, adopted with a view to} The undersigned, Major Gen. Von Scholten, Go 
the protection of their own pro dt uctions, which the Pre- | Gener al of his Danish Majestv’s West India posses | 

sident considers as being under the peculiar and appro- jand charged with a spec ial mission near the United St 

priate direction of Congress—a direction w h ch he does | Gove rnment, has the honor to acknowledge the r 

not wish to embarrass or abridge by any conventional lof the note which was addressed to him on the 29th 

compacts entered into by the Executive authority with |mo by Mr. Martin Van Buren, Secretary of State 

foreign States. He can, however, with confidence, as-|U nited States; and, while he laments the failure of 

sure General Von Scholten, as well from his knowledge | mission, therein communicated, he cannot but high! 

of the prevailing sentiment in that body, as from the | preci iate the frankness and candor with which the § 

known good w ill univer: ally existing towards Denmark |tary of State, by the President’s order, has enterc: 

in the United States, and which has extended itself to|the whole quest on. 

every branch of this Government, that a failure on its It is not for the undersigned to put any const 

part to modify its laws with a re fere nce to the particular |upon the engagements into which the United States’ | 

mterests of his Danish Majesty’s posse ssions can never|vernment may have entered. Suffice it to say, th 

be justly attributable to a want of di ispositi on to improve | United States’ Government has e€ apron ditself bor 

and cherish the most liberal and friendly relations be -|solemn treaties not to make specific duties the sub} 

tween the United States and Denmark, and to extend |reciprocity ina commercial intercourse with other n 

their commercial intercourse, as far as that can be done |and the undersi gned must, of course, abide by 7 

consistently with the respective interests of the two coun-/sion. It not only removes every question of a 

tries. |cular convention ‘being concluded between Denmark 

General Von Scholten has, in the note to which this is|the United States on the subje ct of the colonial t 

an answer, alluded to the measures which, in the event | but precludes even the possibility of any act of Co: 

of the United States declining to accept his propositions, |autho:” ing the President of the United States to r 

his Danish Majesty would feel himself compelled to |the duues within certain limits in favor of any pai 

adopt, in order to divert the trade of his West India pos- |colony or nation that might adopt a similar or spe: 

sessions from its present channel, and to secure to the |duction of duties in return. 

produce of those colonies, in some country other than! But although specific duties may not enter into t 

the United States, an exchange upon advantageous terms. |comme rcial arrangements between two nations, it can! 

Upon this branch of the subject, the undersigned is di-|be maintained that no reference whatever is had to 

rected to state to General Von Scholten, that, after the |duties iamoned upon commerce by spontaneous legislat 

many proofs w hi ch the United States have received of his of either party. If the bounties of nature were eq 

enhais M: aje sty’s friendly dispositions towards them, and ‘distributed throughout the world, and every co! 

the full and frank e xplanation now given of the motives adapted to every kind of production, there might b 
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General Von Scholten to Mr. Van Buren. 





Wasuincron, December 4, 18 
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chance . of ecoomsnunading? industry to any particular le-| render the same enddapetuaebly necessary: he feels, how- 
gisls ation; but when the production of a country is mark-| ever, perfectly satisfied that no departure from the present 
ed out by nature, and its staples naturally confined to one system will be made without the greatest reluctance, and 
or two articles, which is the case with the island of St. | that, therefore, it will be limited to such measures only 
Croix, the produce of which consists exclusively of sugar|as the interest of the colony m: ry be deemed impe riously 
and rum, it is evident that any prohibitory y duty upon the} to require. 

imports ation of those articles into the United States will | Although the negotiations opened by the undersigned 
as effectually close the ports of the United States against | with the Secretary of State have not led to a result fa- 
the whole industry of that country as if the law were so| vorable to the views of his Majesty’s Government, yet the 
expresse -d in direct terms. The possibility of a circuitous| undersigned has derived great satisfaction from the good 
intercourse by the means of the industry of a third or| feeling and friendly disposition evinced by the United 
fourth nation, cannot be assiened as an ade quate compen-| States’ Government upon this cccasion, and which pre- 

sation for the loss of a direct one, hich must be allowed sents an additional pledge of that good understanding 

to be the only consideration, in a commercial point of|between the two countries which it will no less be his 
view, between two countries, relative to the industry of| Majesty’s desire to cultivate and improve. 

their people. A fair system of duties and imposts, which} In concluding this note, the undersigned begs leave to 
shall admit the possibility of an exchange of commodi-| express to the Secretary of State the fullest acknowledg- 
ties, appears, therefore, to be the indispe nsable condition} ment of the courtesy which has been extended to him, 
contemplated by the commercial interest throughout the|and avails himself of this opportunity to tender to the 
world; and a departure from it, by exorbitant and prohi-| Secretary of State the assurance of his most distinguished 
bitory duties, never failed to draw forth c omplaints from | consideration. 





the parties aggrieved, though the present state of com- P. VON SCHOLTEN. 
merce does not admit of a more specific expression. From Mr. Martin Van Buren, 

this view of the subject, the undersigned cannot relin- Secretary of State of the United States. 

quish the hope that it may be deemed fair by the U nited | -- 

States’ Government, and at the same time suit its own in- Mr. Van Buren to General Von Scholten. 

terest, to modify and reduce the present duties, which | 

weigh so hear ily upon the sta iples of the West Indies, not DEPARTM ENT OF STATE, : 

asa favor to any colony in particular, but as a general| Washington, Dec. 10, 1830. 
measure only, for the purpose of preserving a beneficial in-| The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United 
tercourse with the West Indies. Whereas, however, the | States, has submitted to the President the note which 


ecretary of State has st ated it to be a subject which the| Major General Vv on Scholten, Governor General of his 
in side “nt considers as beine under the peculiar and ap-| Danish Majesty’s West India possessions, and his special 
propriate direction of Congress, the undersigned is appre-| minister to the United States, was pleased to address to 
hensive lest he should be wanting in es duty with regard| him on the 4th instant, in re ply to the one which the un- 
tothe interest confided to his care, if he did not most | dersigned, by direction of the President, wrote to him on 
respectfully re quest from the Preside a that the various} | the 29th ultimo, upon the subject of certain propositions 
observations made by the undersigned, relative to the} which he had made to this Government, for the regula- 
West India trade, might be laid before the Legislature of \tion of the commercial intercot irse between the United 
the United States, which shall have to decide upon a rule| States and his Danish M ujesty’s said possessions. 
of policy, in which the interest of a most important p: urt| The undersigned is expressly directe d by the President 
of his Majesty’s possessions is so deeply concerned. The} to observe to General Von Scholten, as he has the honor 
undersigned takes, therefore, the liberty to request the lof doing, in reply to this last communication from him, 
favor of the Secretary of State to submit to the President] that, in the exercise of the high and responsible duty 
of the United States his present note | with which he is charged by the constitution and laws of 

In diseussing the subject of a commercial intercourse | this Union, in regard to its foreign relations, he could de- 
between the United States and his Danish Majesty’s West | rive no greater satisfaction than from a cordial and ze: lous 
India possessions, the undersigned has procee ded with | co- -operation with his Danish Majesty in accommodating 
frankness and candor, anc dishupey to find thatthe Secre-|the commercial intercourse between the United States 
tary of State has done him the justice to acknowledge that| and the Danish West India possessions to the views and 
no unfriendly feelings have been involved in the ques-| wishes of his Danish Majesty upon the subject, as far as 
tion. F rom an impression that a concentrated trade with } } thi is might be found competent to him, and not incompati- 
the United States ‘ ould be more beneficial to the island} ble with his sense of the paramount interests of his con- 
of St. Croix, as susceptible of more certainty and regu-| stituents, or of their engagements to other States. Under 
larity in its operation than a scat tered intercourse with|these circumstances, the undersigned is likewise espe- 
Europe in ge: neral, the tr: ade of the colony was actually | ci ially instruc ted by the President to repeat to General 
so confined by law. American vessels were the only fo- | Von Scholten, upon the present occasion, the deep re- 
reign vesse ls admitted into the colony, and the intercourse | egret which was « xperienced at having be en obliged, by 
with the United States the only foreign intercourse, be-| the considerations which are already mac e known to him, 
yond the West India seas, allowed. No wonde ‘r, then,!to decline acceding to the overtures of General Von 
that this intercourse should have increased to the extent} Scholten, in behalf of his sovereign, upon that important 
itat one time did, nor that an embarrassment should have | concern. The undersigned has great pleasure, however, 
been felt in the same ratio, when the resources of the |in stating, by direc tion also of the President, that he will 
colony actually were rendered unavailable in the Ameri-| itake ane arly opportunity, in conformity with the wish 
can market. This having been the case, the system be-|e xpressed by General Von Scholten, to submit to Con- 
came no longer tenable; and, in explaining that circum-| gress, during its present session, a copy of the entire cor 
stance to the United States’ Government, the undersigned | re spondenc« which has passed between Gens ral Von 
flatters himself to have removed every unfavorable im-| Scholten and this department, in relation to the proposed 
pression which otherwise might result from the adoption | modification of the commercial intercourse referred to. 
of a new system for the colonial trade of the island of| The undersigned renews to General Von Scholten the 
St. Croix, should a continuation of the present duties in| assurance of his distinguished consideration. 

the United States upon the staples of the West Indies} M. VAN BUREN. 
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General Von Scholten to Mr. Van Buren. 
Wasaineton, December 11, 1830. 

The undersigned, Major General Von Scholten, Go- 
vernor General of His Danish Majesty’s West India pos- 
sessions, and charged with a special mission to the United 
States’ Government, has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the note addressed to him on the 10th of this 
month by {Mr. Martin Van Buren, Secretary of State of 
the United States, communicating the final answer from 
the President of the United States respecting the propo- 
sitions made by the undersigned for the regulation of the 
commerce of the United States with his Danish Majesty’s 
possessions; which propositions are positively and finally} 
declared unacceptable by the President, but in such terms 
and spirit of friendly disposition towards his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as cannot fail to prove gratifying. 

With respect to the part* of the above note communi-| 
cating the President’s consent to the respectful request 
of the undersigned, that his former statements respecting 
the United States’ commerce with his Danish Majesty’s 
West India possessions might be laid before Congress, the 
undersigned begs leave to express his full sense of the 
readiness and unreserve with which the above request, | 
in behalf of his Government, has been acceded to, and} 
his sincere hope that an early and favorable decision upon| 
the desired modification in their commercial intercourse 
may still render a continuation of the same possible. 

In this hope, and relying with all the confidence and} 
security which the liberal and friendly proceedings of| 
the Secretary of State, in the course of the late negotia-| 
tions, so justly inspire, upon the frank concurrence of the | 
United States’ Government for the attainment of the ob-| 
ject in view, the undersigned considers the interest of| 
his Danish Majesty’s West India possessions in the de-| 
sired modification as thus more secure than his own con-! 
tinued presence could possibly render it; and begs leave, 
in case of any additional information or communication 
being required, to refer the Secretary of State to his 
Danish Majesty’s chargé d’affaires, Chevalier Steen Bille, 
for such. 

The undersigned has, therefore, in conclusion, only to 
add the renewed assurances of the high gratification and 
pleasure derived from the courtesy and frankness with} 
which the late negotiations have invariably been marked 
on the part of the United States’ Government, and to re-| 
quest the favor of the Secretary of State that he will re-| 
ceive the President’s directions respecting the time w hen| 
it may be his pleasure to allow the undersigned the honor | 

| 





of waiting on him, previous to his departure from the city. 
The undersigned avails himself of the present opportu-| 

nity to tender to the Secretary of State the assurance of] 

his high consideration. 

vs 


P. SCHOLTEN. 


TRADE WITH BRITISH COLONIES. 
Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting the papers relating to the recent arrangement 
in relation te the trade between the United States and | 

the British colonies, &c. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Icommunicate to Congress the papers relating to the 
recent arrangement with Great Britain, with respect to} 
the trade between her colonial possessions and the United 
States, to which reference was made in my message a 
the opening of the present session. 

It will appear from those documents, that, owing to the | 
omission, in the act of the 29th May last, of a clause ex-| 





iB 


mercial intercourse of the United States with all ot! 
parts of the British dominions or possessions should }), 
left on a footing not less favorable to the United Stat 
than it now is; and to the act not specifying the terms upon 
which British vessels coming from the Northern colon 
should be admitted to entry into the ports of the United 
States, an apprehension was entertained by the Gover; 
ment of Great Britain, that, under the contemplated « 
rangement, claims might be set up, on our part, incon 
sistent with the propositions submitted by our ministe) 
and with the terms to which she was willing to agree. 
and that this circumstance led to explanations betwee; 
Mr. McLane and the Earl of Aberdeen, respecting th 
intentions of Congress, and the true construction to | 
given to the act referred to. 

To the interpretation given by them to that act, 
not hesitate to agree. It was quite clear that, in a 
ing the amendment referred to, Congress could not 
intended to preclude future alterations in the existi 
intercourse between the United States and other parts of 
the British dominions; and the supposition that the omis 
sion to restrict, in terms, the importations to the pro 
tions of the country to which the vessels respectiv: 
belong, was intentional, was precluded by the pro; 
tions previously made by this Government to that of G 
ritain, and which were before Congress at the tin 
the passage of the act, by the principles which go 
the maritime legislation of the two countries, and by t 
provisions of the existing commercial treaty betw: 
them. 

Actuated by this view of the subject, and convin 
that it was in accordance with the real intentions of ¢ 
gress, I felt it my duty to give effect to the arrangen 
by issuing the required proclamation, of which a cop) 
likewise herewith communicated. 

ANDREW JACKSON 


Wasaineron, 3d January, 1831. 


ld 
h 


List of papers accompanying the Message of the Presi: 
of the 3d January, 1831. 

Extracts of a letter from Mr. Van Buren to Mr. McLa 
dated 20th July, 1829. 

Extract ofa letter from same to same, dated 5th A 
gust, 1829. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. McLane to the Earl of Ab: 
deen, dated 12th December, 1829. 

Copy of a letter from the Earl of Aberdeen to M 
McLane, dated 14th December, 1829. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Van Buren to Mr. McL. 
dated 26th December, 1829. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. McLane tothe Farl of A 
deen, dated 16th March, 1830. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. McLane to Mr. Van Bur 
dated 6th April, 1830. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Van Buren to Mr. MeL 
dated 18th June, 1830. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. McLane to the Earl of Aly 
deen, dated 12th July, 1830. 

Copy “of a letter from same to Mr. Van Buren, «lat 
20th August, 1830. 

Copy of a letter from the Earl of Aberdeen to M 
McLane, dated 17th August, 1830. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Van Buren to Mr. McLan 


| dated 5th October, 1830. 


Copy of a prociamation of the President, dated 5t 
October, 1830. 


Copy ofa circular. Instructions from the Treasury t 


pressly restricting importations into the British colonies] the collectors, dated 6th October, 1830. 


in American vessels to the productions of the United| 
States; to the amendment engrafted upon 
House of Representatives, providing that, when th trade | 


with the West India colonies should be opened 
] 


Extract of a letter from Mr. McLane to Mr. Van Buren 


hat act in the | dated 6th November, 1830. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. McLane to the Earl of Ab¢« 


, the com-|deen, dated 3d November, 1830. 
: 
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Earl of Aberdeen to Mr. 
1830. 


dated 5th N 


Copy of a letter from the 
McLane, dated 5th November, 
Copy of the British order in council, 

vember, 1830. 
Copy of the British schedule of duties. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. McLane to Mr. Van Buren, 
dated 22d November, 1830. 


No-} 


Extracts of a letter from Mr. Van Buren to Mr. 
dated July 20, 1829. 


First. The trade between the United States and ti.c British 
American colonies.—The policy of the United States in 
relation to their commercial intercourse with other na- 
ms is founded on principles of perfect equality and 

ciprocity. By the adoption of these principles, they} 
Sava endeavored to relieve themselves from the discus- 
, discontents, and embarrassments, inseparable from 
of burdensome discriminations. These 
rine iples were cvowed whilst they were yet struggling] 
wr their inde pendence, are rect rded in their first treatv, 
and have since been adhered to with the most scrupulous 
fidelity. In the year 1815 they repealed 7” their acts 
imposing discriminati duties on foreign ships 
or vessels, and of impost, so far as respected doe produc € 
or manufacture of the nations to which such foreign ships 
or vessels might belong 1 repeal to take effect in 
fayor of any foreign nation which should abolish similar} 
duties, so far as they operated to the disadvantage of th 
United States. | 

In the year 1817, t 
the United States, 
growth, produce, 


MeLane, 


SiO! 


the imposi tion 


P 
f; 
i 


ng tonnage 


sucl 





they restricted the importation into] 
in foreign vessels, to articles of the 
or manufacture of the country to which| 
yelonged, or as could only be, or were most | 
usually, shipped in the first instance from such country;| 
provided that such re should not extend to the | 
any for had not adopt d, or} 

lopt, a similar re ith regard to them. | 
1824, they d f all} 


such vessels | 


crulat ons 
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should not ac 
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States in the v any nation which would 
‘of the United State 
d by our act of 1815 were 
aty n ie | 
1e same year, which has been twice ex-| 
in full foree. By it, the commercial 
the United States and the 
rope is established upon just and equal 
United States desired to place their trade 
American colomes on 
The Gover of Great Britain 
to that arr: and it was 
in the treaty that the imtercourse bet n the 
States and his Britannic Maje sty’s poss ss}ons in tl 
and on the continent of North America, wean 
aflected by any of its provisions, and that each 
party should remaim in com plete possessio n of its re spect- 
rig gard to si intercourse. ‘The tend 
and int between the United State | 
colonies previous to, and at that time, 
were permitt ed by British leg 
cil. It had 
and unequal character, and 


similar exemption in favor 

Fhe terms 
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Great Brita: 
tended, and is now 
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| pla ace it upon just terms hi ad wholly failed. Since 1815, 
both Governments have unifor mly admitted it to be their 
belief that a commercial intercourse between the United 


| States and the British colonial possessions referred to, 


upon terms of fair reciprocity, would promote their mu- 
tual interests. 

To establish it upon such terms has always been the 
sincere object of this country, and, until a very late pe- 
riod, the avowed wish of Great Britain. 

The twelve years which have el: apse d, have, with occa- 
sional intermission, been e mploye -d in endeay 
range those terms by negotiation, or to them 
through the agency of se parate legislative enactments; 
and, although the two Governments have more than once 
concurred in each other’s views as to the conditions to 
which they would assent, their respective acts have re- 
sulted in the almost entire suppression of the trade. Since 
the Ist December, 1826, there has been a tot: al non- inte! r- 
course between the United States and the British American 
colonies in British vessels, and the in regard to 
American vessels, (with the exe« ption of the sesmaiealen 
allowed to the latter to carry on a direct trade with the 
British North American possessions, the Bahama islands, 
and the island of Anguilla, upon terms prescribed by 
Great Britain alone.) The acts of the two Governments 
which have led to this result, are so intimately connected 
with the positions which they respectively occupy, and 
of a ire calculated to have so much influence on the 
; of conciliation and redress which may be adopt- 

ed, as to render it in iport int that they should be fully 
known and accur: a ly understood. Your participation in 
the public « s has given you a general view of the 
prince “ips il outlines; but it is thought ; udv isable to furn 
you w ith a more parti cular exposit in‘the opportu 
nities you have enjoyed would allow you to obta ain. <A 
very brief sketch of such as are most pro 

this view, submitted to you. 
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bonds to land their cargoes in some port or place other 
than a colony closed against vessels of the United States. 

The negotiation was in the same year renewed, and 
another attempt, equally unsuccessful, was made to open 
the trade, and establish it upon principles which were 
claimed by our Government to be those of fair reciprocity. 

The act of Congress of the 15th of May, 1820, ‘*sup- 
plementary toan act entitled ‘An act concerning navi- 
gation,’ ” followed. By it, the ports of the United States 
were, after a certain day, closed against British vessels 
coming or arriving by sea from any British colonial port 
in the West Indies or America; and similar bonds were 
required from British vessels sailing from the ports of the 
United States, not to land their cargoes in any British 
American colony. Articles of British West Indian and 
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and opened our ports to a direct trade only with such, 


the British colonial ports as had been opened to us by th 


act of Parliament of June, 1822, subject, as things +] 
stood, to the payment, by British vessels, of our ali 


discriminating duties. 
Qdly. It put forth a claim, which had been previous 


advanced by us in our negotiations upon the subject, bu 


always resisted by Great Britain, viz. that no higher d 


ties should be imposed upon the productions of the 
States in the British colonial ports, than upon the s 
Great Britain herself, or her other colonies, and w} 
had been levied for the protection of their own pro 


This was done by giving an authority to the President, 


suspend the payment of our discriminating duties 
British vessels coming from the colonies, upon being 


North American produce were allowed by this act to be | fied that no such duties were levied in the colonies on. 


imported into the United States, only direct from the 
colony of which they were wholly the produce, growth, 
or manufacture. Thus ests iblishing : a non-intercourse in 
British vessels with all the British American colonies, and 
prohibiting the introduction into the United States of all 
articles the produce of those colonies, except that of each 
colony imported directly from itself. 

Such was the relative state of the intercourse between | 
the United States and the British colonies, respectively, 
from September, 1820, till the passing of the act of Par- 
liament of the 24th of June, 1822, and the cons sequent 
proclamation of the President. 

By the act of the 6th of May, 1822, in anticipation of the | 
passage of the British act last referred to, Congress autho- 
rized the President, upon his being satisfied that the British 
colonial ports were opened to the vessels of the United! 
States, to open their ports to British vessels upon terms of 
reciprocal advantage. The act of Parliament of June, 1822, |; 
repealed several existing acts, and opened certain of the| 
colonial ports to the admission of American vessels lade n| 
with certain articles of American produce, upon specified | 
conditions, and restricting the intercourse to the direct 
trade between the United States and the colonies. The}! 
President, by his proclamation, issued immediately after 
the receipt of the British act, opened the ports ‘of the! 
United States to British vesse Is engaged in the colonial 
trade, subject to a like restriction, and upon terms which 
were deemed to be of reciprocal and equal advantage, | 
but retaining ovr discriminating duties. Lis retention 
of the discriminating duties was made the subject of com-| 
plaint and discussion on the part of the Bri tish Govern-| 
ment. The measure was justified by ours, as being only | 
a fair equivalent for the imposition of protecting duties | 
on American produce in all, and export duties in some, of 
the colonies. 

The King had authority, by act of Parliament, to inter- 
dict the trade to all nations which refused to allow privi-| 
leges to British vessels engaged in the colonial trade, | 
equal to those granted to foreign vessels by the act of the 
24th of June, 1822, and, also, to impose countervailing 
duties, but neither power was then exercised, 

The act of Congress of the 1st of March, 1823, was the! 
next material step in the movements of the two Govern- 
ments. At the period of its passage, the two countries 
were engaged in an extensive and valuable trade between 
the Umited States and the colonies, by virtue of the British 
act of Parliament and the President’s preclamation, our 
discriminating duties remaining unrepealed, but continuing 
to be a cause of complaint on the part of Great Britain. 

The influence which the passage of this act has ob- 
viously had upon the course of affairs in relation to the 
trade gether with the circumstance that the 
was the effect of its terms, 








In qi iestion, tft 
closing of our ports renders it 
important that its provi sions should be disti rity under- 
stood. They were, in substance, the follow 

Ist. It continued the suspension of the acts sof 1818 and 


1820, already effected by the President’s pre clamation, 





produce, and by declaring that, until such evi idenc: 
given, payment should continue to be exacted. 

3dly. It restricted the trade to such British vessels 
had come directly from the colonial ports, and had 
touched at any other port after they left the colony. 

Athly. It declared that its provisions should only 
force so long as the privileges granted by the act of P 
liament of June, 1822, were allowed to our vessels, 


| that if, at any time thereafter, the trade, or any Pa art. of it 


was prohibited to us by Great Britain, through a 
-artiament or order in council, and that fact pror Ja Ail 
by the President, each and every of its provisions shi 
cease, and the acts of 1818 and 1820 be revived a 


| full force. 


The passage of this act was followed by the ex: 
| of the euthon ity given to the King to impose counter) 
ing duties and the y were acc ordingly imposed ti 
amount e qui al to ours, by an order in council of th 
July, 1823, upon all American vessels and their car 
arriving in the colonial ports. Under these recipr: 
impositions, the trade between the United States an 
colonies was carried on from that time, until it was s 
pressed by both Governments, 
| stated. 

The negotiation was resumed by Mr. Rush in Jam 
1824. In its course, propositions for regulating 
trade were submitted by him, which received the as 
of the British plenipote ntis aries, with the excepti: 

that prohibiting the imposition of protecting duties 
colonies, to which their dissent was expressed in 
strongest terms. 

Mr. Rush’s instructions precluded him frem sett 
the matter upon any other terms, and the negot 
was suspended in the month of June followi ing’. 

On the 5th of July, 1825, an act of Parliament 
passed, 
North America, and the West Indies, to all foreign 
tions, upon conditions which will be hereafter refi 
to. It limited the privileges thus granted to foreig 
sels, to the ships of those countries, not having color 
which should place the commerce and navigati 
Great Britain, and her posse ssions abroad, wpon the 
ing of the most favored nation, unless the King, by o1 


\in council, should in any case deem it e xpedie nt to gra 


the whole or any of such privileges to the ships ot 
foreign country, although the required condition was: 
in all re spects, complie ‘d with by such country. 

Mr. King was sent to England i in the summer of 1 
but without instructions upon this point. His conti! 
indisposition induced him to return in the summer 
1826, and during that period no step was taken by eit! 
Government. 

In the winter of 1825-’6, an attempt was mad I 
Congress to meet the act of Parliament of July, 182 


in the manner hereinatt 


allowing the trade with the British colonies 


corre sponde nt legislation, but it failed; and aithough * tl 
trade might, and most probably would, have bee Tn save’ 


if the act then introduced had become a law, it is nev! 


| 
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els ss true, as has been stated, that it weal not have | 
been a strict compliance with the British act, if it had 
yassed. 

In the summer of 1826, Mr. Gallatin was sent to Eng- 
land with instructions, which authorized him to conclude 
an arrengement of the colonial question upon terms sub- 
stantially the same with those which were offered by the 
British plenipotentiaries to Mr. Rush in 1824; but his au- 
thority was confined to an adjustment by treaty stipu- 
lation. 

On the 27th of July, 1826, the King, by order in coun- 
cil, founded upon the act of Parliament of July, 1825, 
declared that the United States had not complied with 
the conditions of the act, and therefore directed that the 
rade and intercourse between the United States and the 
greater part of the British colonial ports should cease from | 
after the first day of a cember then following. 

Mr. Gallatin arrived ji England a few days after the 
publication of those wae rs in council. The determi- 
nation of the British Government to decline all further 
negotiation upon the subject, was promptly 
tively announced to him. 


and 


and defini- 
T he foundation of this deter- 
mination was avowed to consist principally in the reiterate dj 
refusals of this Government to acce pt of the only te rms } 
to which Great Britain would agree, and a subse quent 
change of the colonial policy of th: at Government, by | 
opening her colonial ports to all foreign nations upon the | 
conditions set forth in their acts of Parliament. The 
whole subject was laid before Congress by the Presi-| 
lent in the winter of 1827, and an unsuccessful attempt 
made to obtain the passage of a law requiring our ports 
to be closed also. Congress having adjourned without 
doing any thing in the matter, the President, by his pro- 
clamation dated the 17th day of March, 1827, declared 
the trade between the United States and all the British 
colonies, with which it had been allowed by the act of| 

Parliament of 1822, to be prohibited, and the acts of Con-| 
gress of 1818 and 1820 to be revived. 

On the 16th of July, 1827, another British order in 
council was issued, embracing the regulation of the colo- 
nial trade with Great Britain with all nations; reciting the 
passage of an act of Parliament, by which it was dec lared | 
that one year from the time of passing the act of July, 
1825, should be the period in which an acceptance of its 
provisions by foreign nations should be valid; declaring 
what nations had so acc epted the same, and closing their 
ports against all those that had not: among the latter, the 
United States were included. 

The extent and operations of our acts of 1818 and 1820 
have been before stated. The commercial relations 
between the United States and the British colonies have 

been regulated by oo ir provisions, and the British order 
in council of July, 827, from that period to the present 
day. By instructions from this de partment, of the 11th 
of April, 1827, Mr. Gallatin was authorized to announce 
to the Government of Great Britain the acquiescence of 
this in the proposition that the colonial trade should be 
regulated by law, and to ascertain the disposition of the 
British Government to open the trade by separate acts of 
le gislation. ‘This was distinctly done by Mr. Gallatin, in 
his note to Lord Dudley of the 4th of June, 1827. He 
was further informed that the President was willing to 
recommend to Congress, at its next session— 

Ist. To suspend the alien duties on British vessels and 
cargoes, and to allow their entry into our ports with the 
same kind of British colonial produce as may be imported 
in American vessels—the vessels of both countries paying 
equal charges. 

2dly. To abolish the restrictions in the act of 1823 to 
the direct intercourse between the United States and the 
British colonies, thus leaving Great Britain in the exclu- 
sive possession of the circuitous trade between Great 
Britain proper through her colonies; and he was directed 

Vou. VIL—Y 
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to inquire whether the passage of an act of Congress to 
that effect would lead to the revocation of the order in 
council of July, 1826, to the abolition of the discriminating 
duties on American vessels in the British colonial ports, 
and to the enjoyment by our vessels of the advantages 
offered by the act of the 5th of July, 1825. The effect 
of these concessions, it was pointed out to him, would be 
a waiver of the claim of the United States, as made in the 
act of March, 1823, to the admission into the colonial ports 
of our produce upon the payment of the same duties as 
similar produce from other parts of the British posses- 
sions was re quired to pay. 

No answer was made by the British Government to Mr. 
Gallatin’s note of the 4th of June, 1827, announcing the 
willingness of this Government to arrange the trade by 
separate legislation; and Mr. Canning, on being applied 
to by Mr. Gallatin to know whether he might expect a 
re ply, informed him that such was not the intention; that 
i the y considered that note as merely furnishing explana- 
tions; and he expressed bis surprise that any doubt could 
exist as to the final disposition of the Br itish Government 
}upon that subject. 

After Mr. Canning’s death, the willingness of the 
United States to accept, through the me «dium of separate 
ile ‘vislation, the terms of the act of Parliament of the 5th 
July, 1825, was again communicated by Mr. Gallatin to 
\the British Government, by anote tol ord Dudley of the 
17th August, 1827, in which he re quested to be informed 
whether, if Congress complied with the recommendations 
President was willing to make, the United 
States would be admitted to the trade and intercourse 
allowed by the act of Parliament of the 5th July, 1825. 

Mr. Huskisson, in a subsequent conference, informed 
Mr. Gallatin that Great Britain considered the colonial in- 
tercourse as exclusively under her control, and that what- 
ever terms might be granted to foreigners, would be con- 


| sidered as an cael lgence; that he was not prepared to say 


whether, in any way, or if at all, on what terms it would 
be opened to the United States, in case of their repealing 


| their restrictive acts 


Lord Dudley, in reply to Mr. 
4th June and 17th August, 


Gallatin’s letters of the 
after reviewing the grounds 
ed States to justify themselves in omit- 
ting to accept the terms of the act of Parliament of July, 
1825, declined committing the British Government as to 
their course in the event of the United States adopting 
the measures proposed, on the following grounds, viz. 
1st, That much must of necessity depend upon the details 
of the act which Congress might pass; 2dly, more on the 
condition of the country at the time of the passage, and 
the views which the British Government might then have 
of their interest in the matter; and, 3dly, that any stipula- 
tions on the subject would be a virtual departure from 
the ground taken by his Government to regulate the trade 
by law, and to decline all further negotiation concern- 
ing’ it. 

The last information in the possession of this Govern- 
ment, in relation to the views of the present British min- 
istry upon this subject, is derived from Mr. Barbour in 
January last. He states that, in a communication held 
with Lord Aberdeen, in the presence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the former expressed his desire of having the 
colonial trade question judiciously adjusted, and his convic- 
tion that the interdict was injurious to the colonies, with- 
out a proportionate benefit to any other section of the 
empire. But, from subsequent conversation with hislord- 
ship, and from information derived from other sources, 
Mr. Barbour was induced to believe that the British Go- 
vernment does not contemplate any relaxation of its colo- 
nial system in favor of this country; that our late tariff, 
together with a strong conviction of their incapacity to 
compete upon equal terms with our navigation, contri- 
butes to this disposition; and that that Government would 
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WwW willingly W vithdraw the priv ile ges of trading \ W ith its colo- | ports, and the entire exclusion from the sine of man} 
nies, which it has+granted to other nations, if that could |ticles ofa perishable nature, which cannot now be sept ; 
conveniently be done. consequence of the increased length of the voyage, wit} 
Such is the present state of our commercial relations |its unfavorable effects upon our navigation, are the chie{ 
with the British colonies; and such the steps by which we | injuries which result to our citizens from this state of thi; 
have arrived at it. It oppresses the West India planter, by unavoidably 
In reviewing the events which have preceded, and more | creasing the prices of such articles of American prod 
or less contributed to, a result so much to be regretted, }as he still finds it his interest to purchase, notwithstand 
there willbe found three grounds upon which we are most |the disadvantages imposed upon their introduction. _ It js, 
assailable: first, in our too long and too tenaciously resist-| moreover, understood, that the indirect trade is carried 
ing the right of Great Britain to impose protecting duties |on British account, and that, therefore, the principal 
in her colonies; secondly, in not relieving her vessels from | of the extra expenses to which it is subjected comes | 
the restriction of returning direct from the United States |mately out of their pockets. 
to the colonies, after permission had been given by Great It is the anxious wish of the President to put an en 
Britain to our vessels to clear out from the ‘coloni es to any |a state of things so injurious to all parties. He is y 
other than a British port; and, thirdly, in omitting to ac-|to regulate the trade in question upon terms of re< 
cept the terms offered by the act of Parliament of July, |advantage, and to — for that purpose those whi 
1825, after the subject hs id bee n brought before Congress, | Great Britain has herself elected, and which are » 
and deliberately acted upon by our Government. It is, }ed by the act of Parliament of 5th July, 182: 
without doubt, to the combine dd operation of these causes derstood by us. You are directed to make a fall and f; 
that we are to attribute the British interdict. You will, exposition fthe views and wishes of the Preside: 
therefore, see the propriety of posse ssing yourself fully of |respect, at as early a period, and in such manner, : 
all the explanatory and mi tigating c ircumst: inces connect- may judge | best c: alculated to acc omplish them, and t 
ed with them, that you may be enabled to obviate, as lit i in his power to communicate the result of this ov 
far as practicable, the unfavorable impression which they |to Congress at the opening of the next session. H 
have produced. monished by the past of the inuti ility of protracted dis 
The trade, although not wholly suppressed, is altogether |sions upon a subject which has been over and over 
changed in its character. Instead of being direct, ac-|debated. He does not, there fore, wish to occupy yo 
tive, and profitable as it once was, it is circuitous, burden-|harass the British c: abinet by their repetition. You are 
some, and comparatively profitless. The importation of|thorized to say to the British Government, on the part 
the produce of the British West India colonies into the |the United States, that they will open their ports to B 
United States may be said to have substantially ceased. |tish vessels coming from the British colonies, laden 
It is wholly prohibited in British vessels, and allowed only |such colonial productions as can be imported in An 
direct from the producing colony. By the orders in coun-|can vessels, and upon terms in all respects equally fav 
cil, the admission of American vessels is prohibited. Con-|ble; and that they will also abolish the restriction cont 
sequently, whatever of British West India produce is|ed in our act of 1823, confining the trade to a dir 
brought into this country (with the exception of what has|tercourse, upon condition that Great Britain will 
been recently allowed to be imported from the Baham: a| American vessels the privileges of trade and inter 
islands, and the island of Anguill: 1) must either be ey | which were offered by the act of the 5th of July, 182 
by the vessels of other nations, ae are perm itted, un-| The President indulges a confident expectation that | 
der the act of Parliament of July, 1825, to clear from the | | Brit ish Government will assent to an adjustment upo 
colonies for any other ports, e xce pt in Great Britain and} lterms. Heisc ompelled to think so, from a convict 
her possessi ions, or it must be imported as the growth or | such an arrange ment would promote the true inte? 
produce of other colonies, to which the vessels of the U nit-| both parties—a result which he is confident is as mui 
ed States are admitted, and thus introduced in evasion of} sired by Great Britain as it can be by himself, becaus 
our law. has heretofore given her deliberate assent to the 
The export trade has been more considerable, though | (and he finds nothing in the condition of the ques 
greatly and injuriously reduced. The decrees of nature, | which renders them less proper now than they were t! 
by which the British West Indies are made dependent on |and, finally, because he is unwilling to believe that 
the United States for a great portior of their necessary | Britain would make so invidious a distinction as to exc! 
supplies, though erroneously resisted, have not been alto-}us from a trade which she allows to the rest of the c 
gether frustrated by the retaliatory and improvident legis-| mercial world. The United States do not controvert | 
lation of the two countries. Large quantities of American | right to monopolize the trade with her colonies; and if 
productions still find their way to the colonies. The un-|same interdict which excludes them from her co! 
certainty as to how much of our produce is used in the] ports was extended to others, they would not comp! 
ports to which the exportations are nominally made, ren-} But the British Government cannot be insensible t: 
ders it impossible to speak with accuracy as to the amount] tendency which a discrimination of the character ref 
actually consumed in the British West India colonies since|}to must unavoidably have, to alienate those liberal 4 
the ports were closed. In the opinion of intelligent mer-| friendly feelings now entertained towards her by our | 
chants, it is about half as much as i:nmediately before the] ple, and which it should be the pleasure, as it is ir 
interdict. It is carried in American vessels to the islands] of both Gove nme nts to cherish and perpetuate. 
of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew on the one hand, and] If the omission of this Governmegt to acce] 
to the open ports in the British North American posses-|terms proposed, when heretofore offered, be urgé 
sions on the other. From those ports, it finds its way to| objection to their adoption now, it will be yo sur d 
the British West India colonies, under different re gulations, make the British Government sensible of the injustic € 
in British vessels. This trade is burdened with double|]ine xpediency of such a course, 
freight and insurance, the charges of landing and reship- The of ppo yrtunities which you have derived from a ] 
ping, and also commissions and duties in the neutral ports, | ticipation in our public councils, as well as other sou 
for that portion which goes by the way of St. Thomas and | of information, will enable you to speak with confide! 
St. Bartholomew. The extra e xpenses thus produced] (as far as you may deem it proper and useful so to dk 
have been estimated at fifty per centum on the first cost|the respective parts taken by those to whom the adn 
of lumber, and at from fifteen to twenty per centum on/]tration of this Government is now committed, in relati¢ 


iY 
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provisions. <A great reduction of the quantity of our ex-|to the course heretofore pursued upon the subject of th 
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preere trade. Their views upon that point have anil itin Presi de nt should. be disappointed in his expectations, 
submitted to the people of the United States; and the | founded onthese and other corresponding vie ws of the sub- 
counsels by which your conduct is now directed are the ject, he wishes you toask (arequest which he is confident 
-esult of the juc dgme nt expressed by the only earthly tri-} w ill be readily granted) that you may be favored with an 
aed to which the late administration was amenable for early and definitive answer to the propositions you are au- 
its acts. It should be sufficient that the claims set up by thorized to submit. He makes this appeal to the candor of 
them, and which caused the interruption of the trade in|the British Government, that he may be enabled (in the 
juestion, have been explicitly abandoned by those whojevent alluded to) to lay before Congress, at the com- 
first asserted them, and are not revived by their succes-|mencement of the next se ssion, the result of this over- 
sors. If Great Britain deems it adverse to her interests|ture, to the end that that portion of the capital and enter- 
to allow us to participate in the trade with her colonies, | prise of our country, which is now waiting the decision 
and finds nothing in the extension of it to others to induce | of the question, may seek other channels of e mployment. 
her to apply the same rule to us, she will, we hope, be Should your advances be met in the spirit in which they 
sensible of the propriety of placing her refusal on those |are offered, it will become important to consider of the 
grounds. ‘To set up the acts of the late administration as| form in which the proposed adjustment ought to be made. 
the cause of forfeiture of privileges which would other-| This Government has heretofore strenuously contend- 
ise be extended to the people of the United States, | ed for an arrangement by treaty, and that of Great Bri- 
vould, under existing c! reumstances, be unjust in itself, | tain has as stre nuousls opposed any other mode than that 
ind could not fail to excite their deepest sensibility. ‘The| of separate legislation. The President is willing to adopt 
tone of feeling which a course so unwise and untenable is|cither mode. If the views of the oa ish Government are 
ed to produce, would doubtless be greatly aggra-|now different in that respect, and an arrangement by trea- 
dby th pommienoun ss that v8 at Britain has, by order|ty be acceptable, vou are ome d to conclude it upon 
n council, ope ned her colonial ports to Russia and France ithe principles of these instructions. In that event, the 
notwiths tanding : is ‘miles i” Omission on their part to accept| President relies upon your known discretion and intelli- 


the ¢ 


terms offered by the act 





1 
j 


| 1 ' : P . : l 
ly, 1825. ivence, that the articles to which you agree shall be 
.? € * ° 
You cannot press this view of the subject too earnestly |such form as will carry into full and fair effect the views 
Beane : ms 
} 


++ 


: . . ° ‘ | . : ‘ 
ipon the consideration of the British ministry. It has|of this Government as now « xpressed. 


r 


earings and ions that reach beyond the immediate If (which is most probable) a resort to mutual legisla- 
question under discussion. ition is prezerred, the consideration of the mode best cal- 
Should the amount of our prot cting duties upon the|culated for the satisfaction of both Pp irties will occupy 

‘oductions of her Colon , or upon the manufactures of} your atte _ ’ 
mother country, be referred to, in connexion with} ‘That may be effect ed in one oftwo ways,viz. either by an 
matter, you will be at no loss for the re ply. The du-j order in council, opening the British ports to American ves- 
\ tice ural production: » when imported | sel ls after a certain day, in the event of the United States 
are, beyond comparison, greater than] having before that time complied v ith the conditions of 

% } 


i 
the United Stat m the producti he act of Parliament of the 5th of July, 1825, by open- 
( t 


o the admission of British vessels, and al- 
| ‘ticles the pro-| lowing the ir entry with the same kind of British or colo- 
von of the Unit sta : vnhel mporte l into the "O-11 vial prod suce as may be importe d in Amer! can vessels, the 


colonies them-] vesse ‘Is of both countries paying the same charges; by sus- 


eat Britain or her colonies; and the | ing our pot 


eading and| pending th¢ ahen duties on British vesse a and cargoes, 
ain!|and by abolishing the restrictions in our act of 1823 to 

a ibject| the direct intercourse between the - ited States and the 
leaving Great Br (tain: iN possession 

lof the circuitous trade between aie at Britain proper and 
espect|the United States, through the British colonies. Or, the 
ore’ President will recommend the same measures to Con- 
nents on the! cress at their next session, on being assured | by the Bri- 

h there is no|tish Government that the passage of an act of Congress to 

of Great Britain | that effect will lead to the revocation of the British order 


| British colonies—thus 








imposition of those |in council of July, 1827, to the aboli tion or suspension of 
the production of|all discriminating duties on American vessels inthe British 
ticles at home, it is their right and their duty|colonial ports, and to the enjoyment by us of the advan- 
| . If not, the principal burden falls upon | tages of the last mentioned act of Parliament 

their own citizens, and consequently furnishes no cause} You are authorized to agree to ¢ ither mode, but the 
f complaint on the part of others. former is, for many reasons, to be pre ferred. In all that 
if the encouragement, by Great Britain, of her North|issaid upon the subject, it must be borne in mind that the 
n possessions in the growth and production of} President, whatever may be his wishes, or the course he 
‘ticles to those with which we supply her West| might otherwise adopt, has no authority to move in the 
lonies, is the motive, the objection is no less ob-| matter without the aid of Congress. The only laws re- 
To that end, the parent Government now exer-jlating to this subject, now in — are the acts of 1818 
‘s, without complaint or ob% ction on our part, the |and 1820, by virtue of which o1 r ports are closed against 
common right of mposing higher duties on articles which | the admission of British vess¢ ls “engaged in the colonial 
1an on those whicha re, t » growth or produce of|trade. They do not confer a dispensing power on the 
! ican possessions; — in doing so, she | President, and he has no such authority derived from any 

ill the “if } 5 -d to all nations, of | other source. 
encouraging home productions by th e imposi tion of ort Some explanatory ac r a stip lation having a pro- 
tecti The exclusion of one nation from the |spective view t h provision as Congress may make, 
iles of bringing into the ports of another r articles | will certainly be necessary to enable the Unite d States to 
t come in competition with home productions, whilst} avail themselves of the privileges offered by the act of 
introduction is conceded to the rest of the world, is| Parliament of 1825. By that act we are required, asa 
asure which cannot find its justification in any prin-|condition to the enjoyment of its advantages, to place the 
‘iples applicable to the protective systen if, however, }commerce and navigation of Great Britain and her pos- 
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sessions abroad upon the footing of the most favored na- | part 


tion. 
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of Great Britain, after the past transactions of the 
If it is meant by the condition that the commerce |two Governments on this subject, could not fail to remoy. 
and navigation of Great Britain, and of her possessions |all asperities from the minds of our people, and contr 
abroad, shall be gratuitously and generally placed on the |bute more than an adjustment in any other form to pr 


same footing with those of the most favored nation, by |duce that spirit of mutual kindness between the 


inadmissible. 


prohibited from importing into the ports of the other | 


such vessels respectively belong. By the laws of the 
countries which apply a similar interdict to our commerce. 
Almost all other countries have excluded it from their 


guilla. 


navigation codes: such nations, therefore, enjoy the pri-|July, 1827, as to those islands, because it was req 


vilege of importing from any country upon paying our} 
alien duties—a privilege which we cannot extend to Great | 


Britain, because her laws deny it to us. ito interfere. 


Our discriminating duties, also, have, in consequence 
of arrangements by treaty, been abolished as to certain 
nations, and their vessels and cargoes admitted on equal 
terms with those of the United States. We have, more- 
over, treaties with Central America and Denmark, by 
which it is stipulated that whatever can be imported to, or 
exported from, either country, from or to any foreign 
place, inits own vessels, may be so imported or exported 
in the vessels of the other country, on the payment of the 
same duties. Should the terms ‘most favored nation” 
be understood by Great Britain in the sense I have refer- 
red to, she would entitle herself, in case of a literal com- 
pliance on our part with the terms of the act of 1825, to 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


all those privileges for her European navigation and com- | vantages of the trade, anda determination to exclude t 





by a due regard to her interests. That being ascertaine 
no consideration of form or matter of feeling was allow 
What good reason can be assigned 

the same should not be done for the maintenanc: 
greater interests, and under more eligible circumst 
Should that mode, however, be declined, it is hoped that 


the only remaining o1 
. * » 


1e will be adopted wit 
+ > 


hout he 
. 


Ss 


tot 


t 
il 


granting to them privileges which are allowed by us to|countries which it is the interest of both to cherish, and 
other nations for equivalents received, it would be wholly | which the President is earnestly solicitous to maintain 
Assuming that the step can be taken by Great Brit: 
By the laws of both countries, the vessels of each are | (as it assuredly can) without disparagement, the consi 
ration stated would, it is believed, have a persuasiy: 
any other productions than those of the country to which | fluence on her conduct. 


In issuing such an order 
council, the British Government would only be act 
United States, this restriction is applied only to those |upon the same policy which it has in part already purs 
in relation to the Bahama islands and the island of A 
Great Britain revoked her order in coun 


I will add nothing as tothe impropriety of suffe: 
any feelings that find their origin in the past pretens 


of this Government to have an adverse influence 
ithe present conduct of Great Britain. Without su 


assurance on her part, your mission, so far as relates t 


the colonial trade, must be wholly inoperative. 
result is produced by a real change of opinion on th« 
of the British ministry with respect to the reciprocal 


if t 


merce, without reciprocating them to the United States— | United States from it, in order to promote her own 


a privilege she would, it is hoped, be too just to desire, rests, and that is frankly and promptly avowed, the wl 
and which, certainly, the United States could not for aj|matter will be at least intelligibly concluded. If, howe 
2 The force of these objec-|jthey are not prepared to take this ground, but s 
tions, and the necessity of preliminary explanations upon \themselves to desire that the United States should, 
piation of supposed past encroachments, be driven tot 
necessity of retracing their legislative steps, wit 


moment think of granting. 


this head proceeding from the British Government, was | 
virtually admitted by Lord Dudley, in his reply to Mr. | 
Gallatin’s notes of the 4th of June and 17th of July, 1826; 
but he considered them as answered by the statement of 
Mr. Gallatin, that the President was willing to recommend 
certain specific measures to Congress, as a fulfilment of 
the conditions of the act of 1825, and the President would 


knowledge of its effect, and wholly dependent up: 
indulgence of Great Britain, they cannot be insens 
the extreme improbability that any further measur 


be taken by Congress, before whom (in the event all 
to) it would probably be the pleasure of the Pr 


have adopted them himself if he had been clothed with |to lay the whole matter. 


authority to that effect. 


The simple and sufficient reply to this view of the mat-| Extract of aletter, dated 5th August, 1829, 


ter is, that those measures were proposed by the United | 
States, not as a strict compliance with the conditions re- | 


. . . ' 

quired, but as all that they could offer, and with an ac- | bable impression that will be made upon the British n 
companying declaration that they fell short of what the try by the rumors and speculations that have 
act of 1825 required, and would still leave our commerce |here in regard to the character of your instructi 


with the colonies dependent upon the future dispensation 
of the British Government. The validity of this opinion 
Lord Dudley did not attempt to controvert. 

If it is then true that either further preliminary legis- 
lative acts, or a prospective stipulation on the part of; 
Great Britain, be necessary, a previous order in council | 
should be preferred: First. Because it would obviate the | 
two principal objections stated by Lord Dudley to her| 
binding herself for the future. 


Those objections were, 


from 


Buren to Mr. McLane, then at New York. 


I forgot to speak to you upon the subject of th 


aryl 
a 
i 


t 


Mr 


to suggest the importance of putting them inforn 


but fully and early, in possession of your views upon 


point. 


Mr. McLane to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


9, Cuannos Street, Cavennisnu Savane, 
December 12, 1 


\ ( My Lorp: I had flattered myself with the hops 
that the future course of Great Britain must, necessarily, |ceiving before this time a decisive answer from his M 


in part, depend upon the details of such act as Congress jesty’s Government to the propositions which Ih 


might pass; and that the very fact of making such a stipu- honor to make some time since for an arrangement of ! 


re) 


lation would be a departure from a ground which their trade between the United States and the British Ame1 


Government had taken upon full deliberation, that they colonies; but, while I regret the delay that has tak 


would not suffer themselves to be drawn into any nego- place, I am aware that it has hitherto been unavoid 


tiation upon the subject of the colonial trade, but claimed In the hope, however, that, after the various convers 
for themselves the right to regulate it by their own sepa- tions which I have had the honor to hold with his M 


rate and independent legislative acts. 


avoid the other. 


de The mode pro- ty’s ministers in the course of this negotiation, they 1 
posed would manifestly obviate the first objection, and be prepared definitively to dispose of the subject, I b 
Secondly. Because such an act on the leave to make vour lordship the present communicati’ 
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‘In entering upon the negoti ation, I separated this from | 
the other objects of my mission, and presented it singly 
pefore his Majesty’ $ ministers, that it might receive their | 
early consideration and prompt decision, and that I might 
thereby the better promote the views and wishes of my | 
Government. TI early informed your lordship of the 
anxious desire of the President of the United States that 
the question may be put immediately and entirely at rest. 
In this he is influenced not mere ly by a wish to liberate | 
and give activity to such portion of the c: upital of his fel- 
low-citizens as may be awaiting the decision of this ques- 
tion, but also by the higher motive of speedily terminating 
a state of things daily becoming more prejudicial to the 
friendly relations of the two countri es. 

Disclai ming, On the part of the United States, in reply 
to certain observations of your lordship, all hostility to 
this country in their system of protecting duties, and dis- 
connecting that system from any arrangement of this par- 
ticular que sti on, Le ndeavored to lay this subject before 
his Majesty’s ministers divested of all considerations but 
such as peculiarly relate to this branch of the commerce 
between the two nations. 

Conceiving that experience had already proved the ex- | 
isting colonial regulations to be injurious to the interests 
of both countries, the President was induced to hope that 
true policy alone would dispose 
ment to ch: unge them. 


his Majesty’s Govern- 
He could perceive no good reason 
why Great Britain should now refuse her assent to the 
terms of arrangement which she herself had heretofore 
voluntarily proposed; and, asthe order in council of July, 
1826, did not embrace Russia and Sweden, though both | 
were within the of the act of 182 and as it had 
been subsequently rescinded as to Spain without equiva- 
lent, he was unwilling to suppose that any unfriendly mo- | 
tive could induce a peculiar and permanent exc lusion of | 
the United States from participation i ina trade thus con-| 
ceded to the of the world. 

In fact it appeared that a material a 
place in the colonial system, 
the 


: T- 
scope Js 


rest 


Iteration had taken 

and in the relations between 
produc ‘ed by the relaxation of} 
the order in council in favor of Spain, which left the 
United States the sole excluded power, and | 
rious of the existing regulations 
‘at Britain. It not 
that the negotiation 
' that the 
be induced to rescind entirely 
1826 and that 
diately be made 
ments. 

In the course 
with difficult 
There 
Among 
stricting 


: 


two countries, recent 
ry the inju- 
the 
unreasonal ble 

might ad. 
British Government might 
their order in council of 
arrangement might imme- 
eciprocal acts of both Govern- 


ration 
of Gre 
therefore, to suppose 


ope 


interests 


upon 
was 
be 
vantageously resumed; 
i a satisfactory 
by the 
of my negotiation, however, I have met 
es much ere ater than had been anticipated. 
were ol je ctions opposed to any arrangement. 
were the measures of the U nited States re- 
the British colonial commerce subsequently to 
their failure to accept the terms offered by the act of Par- 
liament of 1825, and the claims to protection urged by 
those interests which are supposed to have grown uy 
faith of the act of 1825, and the order in council of 1826. 
Indeed, I distinctly understood that these were insupera- 
ble obstacl any relaxation in the colonial system of 
Great Britain, unless some previous change should 
made in the legislation of the United States. 

With this ee though I by no means admit- 
ted the force these objections, I deemed it expedient 
in this state of the negotiation, to make the following pro- 
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act 
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jown act, to all of his Majesty’s subjects, a trade 
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9 | British West 
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alien duties on British vessels and cargoes, and abolishing 


jthe restrictions in the act of Congress of 1823 to the di- 


|rect intercourse between the United States and the British 
i|colonies 


; and that such a law should be immediately fol- 


jlowed he a revocation of the British order in council of 


the 27th July, 1826, the abolition or suspension of all 
discrimin: ating duties on American vessels in the British 
colonial ports, and the enjoyment, by the United States, 
of the advantages of the act of Parliament of the 5th of 
July, 1823. 

By this offer on the part of my Government, I hoped to 
remove even the pretence of complaint against its mea- 
sures; and I trusted that, in thus throwing open, by its 
at present 
jenjoyed by but a few, it would | effectually silence 
partial interests which, springing out of a system of 
striction, and depending as muc h upon the countervailing 
laws of the United States as upon the regulations of their 
own Government, subsist entirely upon the s of 
the British West India planters, and te embarrassments 
of the general commercial capital and 
| nations. 

In repeating the propositio n, as [now have the honor 
to do, and in renewing my solicitation that it may be taken 
into early and c wid | consideration, 7 produce a prompt 
and favorable r¢ ply, I refrain from leading to further dis 
cussi on and delay by a more detaile 2 re ef re “ye e to the va- 
rious suggest ions by which, in the course of legot 
tion, I have had the honor to recommend it. 

Entertaining, however, the conviction I have heretofore 
expressed, of the wasting effects of the regula- 
tions upon the substantial interest of th ntries, I 
cannot close this letter without again remarking that de lay 
can only tend to incre the di iffic ilties on both sides to 
any future adjustment, and that it will be difficult for the 

United States to reconcile the marked and invidious rela- 
tion in whi _ placed with their a of 
tice, or wit e profe ssions of this Governme 
That 1 hin g far Seman 
the and of infinit ely 
greater importance to ‘tie future intercourse of both coun- 
tries than any value which the trade affected by 
gulations may be supposed to possess. 

It is this view of the subject which unites the sympathy 
of all interests in the United States with nmercial 
enterprise, which touches the pride and sensibility of 
every class of their population, and which, I t, will 
make its due appeal to the and liber of hi 
Majesty’s Government. 

I pray your lordship to accept the assuranc¢ 
consideration with which I have 
lordship’s most obedient and ve 
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position: That the Government of the United States 
should now comply with the conditions of the act of Pat 
liament of July 5, 1825, by an express law opening their 
ports for the admission of British vesse!s, and by all owing 
their entry with the same kind of British colon al ee 
as May be im ported in Americar , the vessels 
both countries paying the same ah ges; suspending am 
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sessions abroad upon the footing of the most favored na- | part of Great Britain, after the past transactions of th, 
If it is meant by the condition that the commerce \two Governments on this subject, could not fail to remoy. 
and navigation of Great Britain, and of her possessions jall asperities from the minds of our people, and cont: 


tion. 


Trade with British Colonies. 


abroad, shall be gratuitously and generally placed on the |bute more than an adjustment in any other form to pro 


same footing with those of the most favored nation, by 
granting to them privileges which are allowed by us to 
other nations for equivalents received, it would be wholly 
inadmissible. 

By the laws of both countries, the vessels of each are | 
prohibited from importing into the ports of the other | 
any other productions than those of the country to which 
such vessels respectively belong. By the laws of the 


countries which apply a similar interdict to our commerce. 
Almost all other countries have excluded it from their | 
navigation codes: such nations, therefore, enjoy the pri- | 
alien duties—a privilege which we cannot extend to Great | 
Britain, because her laws deny it to us. 

Our discriminating duties, ‘also, have, in consequence 
of arrangements by treaty, been abolished as to certain | 
nations, and their vessels and cargoes admitted-on equal | 
terms with those of the United States. We have, more- | 
over, treaties with Central America and Denmark, by 
which it is stipulated that whatever can be imported to, or 
exported from, either country, from or to any foreign 
place, in its own vessels, may be so imported or exported 
in the vessels of the other country, on the payment of the 
same duties. Should the terms ‘‘ most favored nation” 
be understood by Great Britain in the sense I have refer- | 


Assuming that the step can be taken by Great Brita 


(as it assuredly can) without disparagement, the consi 


ration stated would, it is believed, have a persuasiy 
fluence on her conduct. 


guilla. 


to interfere. 
the same should not be done for the 
greater interests, and under more eligible circumst 
Should that mode, however, be declined, it is hop: 


the only remaining one will be adopted without hesitat 
r . * * 


. * » * 


I will add nothing as to the impropriety of s 


in 


rit 


In issuing such an order 
council, the British Government would only be act 
United States, this restriction is applied only to those upon the same policy which it has in part already purs 
c in relation to the Bahama islands and the island of A) 
Great Britain revoked her order in council 
July, 1827, as to those islands, because it was requil 
vilege of importing from any country upon paying our |by a due regard to her interests. That being ascertain: 
C : no consideration of form or matter of feeling was allow 
What good reason can be assigned w! 
maintenance 


any feelings that find their origin in the past pretens 


of this Government to have an adverse influenc« 
the present conduct of Great Britain. 
assurance on her part, your mission, so far as rela 
the colonial trade, must be wholly inoperative. 


Without suc 


t 


if t 


red to, she would entitle herself, in case of a literal com-|result is produced by a real change of opinion on th: 

of the British ministry with respect to the reciprocal 
all those privileges for her European navigation and com- | vantages of the trade, anda determination to exclude t 
merce, without reciprocating them to the United States— | United States from it, in order to promote her own 


pliance on our part with the terms of the act of 1825, to| 





a privilege she would, it is hoped, be too just to desire, |rests, and that is frankly and promptly avowed, the wl 


and which, certainly, the United States could not for ajmatter will be at least intelligibly concluded. If, how 


moment think of granting. 
tions, and the necessity of preliminary explanations upon | 
this head proceeding from the British Government, was 

virtually admitted by Lord Dudley, in his reply to Mr. 

Gallatin’s notes of the 4th of June and 17th of July, 1826; 

but he considered them as answered by the statement of 
Mr. Gallatin, that the President was willing to recommend 

certain specific measures to Congress, as a fulfilment of 
the conditions of the act of 1825, and the President would 

have adopted them himself if he had been clothed with | 
authority to that effect. 

The simple and sufficient reply to this view of the mat- | 
ter is, that those measures were proposed by the United | 
States, not as a strict compliance with the conditions re- | 
quired, but as all that they could offer, and with an ac-| 
companying declaration that they fell short of what the 
act of 1825 required, and would still leave our commerce 
with the colonies dependent upon the future dispensation 
of the British Government. 
Lord Dudley did not attempt to controvert. 

If it is then true that either further preliminary legis- | 
lative acts, or a prospective stipulation on the part of| 
Great Britain, be necessary, a previous order in council | 
should be preferred: First. Because it would obviate the 
two principal objections stated by Lord Dudley to her | 
binding herself for the future. 


j 
| 


Those objections were, | 


that the future course of Great Britain must, necessarily, |ceiving before this time a decisive answer from his M 


in part, depend upon the details of such act as Congress 
might pass; and that the very fact of making such a stipu- 


lation would be a departure froma ground which their trade between the United States and the British Ameri 


themselves to desire that the United States should, 


piation of supposed past encroachments, be driven 


necessity of retracing their legislative steps, wit 


knowledge of its effect, and wholly dependent up 
indulgence of Great Britain, they cannot be insens 


the extreme improbability that any further measur 


be taken by Congress, before whom (in the event all 


to) it would probably be the pleasure of the Pr 
to lay the whole matter. 


Extract of a letter, dated 5th August, 1829, from Mr 


Buren to Mr. MeLane, then at New York 


I forgot to speak to you upon the subject of 1 
bable impression that will be made upon the British 


try by the rumors and speculations that have app: 


2 


here in regard to the character of your instructions, 
Tu Gis] au importance of putting them infor 
rhe validity of this opinion pyt fully and early, in possession of your views upon t 


to suggest the 


point. 


Mr. McLane to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


9, Cuannos Street, Cavennisn Savar 
December 12, 1 
My Lorp: I had flattered myself with the hop« 


jesty’s Government to the propositions which I bh 
honor to make some time since for an arrangement 


k 


Government had taken upon full deliberation, that they colonies; but, while I regret the delay that has t 


would not suffer themselves to be drawn into any nego- 


place, I am aware that it has hitherto been unavoid: 


{ 


The force of these objec-|they are not prepared to take this ground, but sufi 


tiation upon the subject of the colonial trade, but claimed In the hope, however, that, after the various conver: 


for themselves the right to regulate it by their own sepa- tions which I have had the honor to hold with his M 


rate and independent legislative acts. 


avoid the other. 


( The mode pro- ty’s ministers in the course of this negotiation, they 
posed would manifestly obviate the first objection, and be prepared definitively to dispose of the subject, I b: 
Secondly. Because such an act on the leave to make your lordship the present communicatio! 


a] 


duce that spirit of mutual kindness between the two 
countries which it is the interest of both to cherish, 
which the President is earnestly solicitous to maintain 


1 


ot 
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In entering upon the negotiation, I separated this from 
the other objects of my mission, and presented it singly 
before his Majesty’s ministers, that it might receive their 
early consideration and prompt de cision, and that I might 
therel »y the better promote the views 
Government. I early informed your lordship of the 
anxious desire of the President of the United States that 
- question may be put immediately and entirely at rest. 

In this he is influenced not merely by a wish to liberate | 
and give activity to such portion of the c capital of his fel- 
low-citizens as may be awaiting the decision of this ques- 
tion, but also by the higher motive of speedily terminating 
a state of things dai ly becoming more prejudicial to the 
friendly relations of the two yee: es. 

Disclaiming, on the part of the United States, in reply 
to certain observations of your lordship, all hostility to 
this country in their system of protecting duties, and dis- 
connecting that system from any arrangement of this par- 

ticular que stion, ‘I endeavored to lay this subject before 
hi s Majesty’s ministers divested of all considerations but 
such as peculiarly relate to this branch of the commerce 
between the two nations. 

Conceiving that experience had already proved the ex- 

ing colonial regulations to be injurious to the interests 
of both countries, the President was induced to hope that 
true policy alone would dispose his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to change them. He could perceive no ‘good reason 
why Great Britain should now refuse her assent to the 
terms of arrangement which she herself had heretofore 
voluntarily proposed; and, asthe order in council of July, 
1826, did not embrace Russia 
were within the scope of the 


act of 1825, and as it had 


been subsequently rescinded as to Spain without equiva- | 
lent, he was unwilli: is to suppose that any unfriendly mo- | 


tive could induce a peculiar and permanent exc lusion of 
the United States from partic ipation in a tra le thus con-| 
ceded to the rest of the world. 

In fact it appeared that a material alteration had taken 
place in the colonial system, and in the relations between 
the two countries, produce ed by the relaxation of} 
the order in aaa in favor of Spain, which left the 
United States the sole excluded power, and by the inju- 
rious operation of the existing regulations the 
interests of Great Britain. _ It not unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose thatthe ne gotiation might be ad- 
vantageously resumed; that the British Government might 
be induced to rescind e ‘ntirely their order in counci il of 
1826, and that a satisfactory arrangement might imme- 
diately be made by the reciproc al acts of both Govern- 
ments. 7 

In of my negotiation, however, I have met 
with difficulties much greater than had been anticipated. 
There were objections opposed to any arrangement. 
Among these were the measures of the United States re- 
stricting the British colonial commerce subsequently to 
their failure to acce pt the terms offered by the act of Par- 
liament of 1825, and the claims to protection urged by 
those interests which are supposed to have grown up in 
faith of the act of 1825, and the order in council of 1826. 
Indeed, I distinctly understood that these were insupera- 
ble obstacles to any relax: ition in the colonial system of 
Great Britain, unless some previous change should | 
made in the legislation of the United States. 

With this underst nding, though I by no means admit- 
ted the force of these objections, I deemed it expedient, 
in this state of the negotiation, to make the following pro- 
position: That the Government of the United States 
should now comply with the conditions of the act of Par- 
liament of July 5, 1825, by an express law opening thei ir 
ports for the admission of British vessels, and by allowing 
their entry with the same kind of British 0 produce 
as may be im ported in American vessels, the vessels of 
both countries paying the same charges; er nding the 


recent 


upon 
was 


the course 


sand wishes of my | 
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and Sweden, though both 
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lalien duties on British vessels and cargoes, and abolishing 
ithe restrictions in the act of Congress of 1823 to the di- 
|rect intercourse between the United States and the British 
|colonies; and that such a law should be immediately fol- 
lowed by a revocation of the British order in council of 
ithe 27th July, 1826, the abolition or suspension of all 
' discriminating duties on American vessels in the British 
jcolonial ports, and the enjoyment, by the United States, 
lof the advantages of the act of Parliament of the 5th of 
July, 1825. 

By this offer on the part of my Government, I hoped to 
remove even the pretence of complaint against its mea- 
sures; and I trusted that, in thus throwing open, by its 
lown act, to all of his Majesty’s sul rjc cts, a trade at present 
enjoyed by but a few, it would effec tually silence those 
partial interests which, springing out of a system of re- 
striction, and depending as much upon the countervailing 
laws of the United States as upon the regulations of thei 
own Government, subsist entirely upon the misfortunes of 
the British West India planters, and the embarrassments 
of the general commercial capital and enterprise of both 
j nations. 
| In repeating the proposition, as I now have 
to do, and in renewing my solicitation that it may 
into early and candid c onsideration, and produce a prompt 
and favorable reply, I refrain from leading to further dis 
cussion and delay by a more detailed reference to the va- 
rious suggestions by which, in the course of t 
tion, I have had the honor to recommend it. 

Entertaining, however, the conviction I have heretofore 
expressed, of the wasting effects of the present regula- 
tions upon the substantial interest of the two countries, I 
cannot close this letter without again remarking that delay 
can only tend to increase the difficulties on both sides to 
any future adjustment, and that it will be difficult for t 
United States to mean the marked and invidious rela 
tion in which th are now place d with thei ir idea of jus- 
itice, or Wi ith the : amicable profe ssions of this Government. 
That relation aga S consé qui nees reaching far beyond 
the immediate ject in and “of 
gre ater import: ince to the futrre inteveoutec of | 
tries than any value which the trade affected by 

gulations may be supposed to possess. 
It is this view of the subject which unites the sympathy 
of all interests in the United States wi a 
enterprise, which touches the 
every class of their population, 
make its due appeal to the 
Majesty’s Government. 

I pray your lordship to accept the assurance of the high 
consideration with which I have the honor to be 
lordship’s most obedient and very humble servant, 


LOUIS McLANE 
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this question, of which you are already apprised of some odnien't is a subject which i is earnestly pressed upon th 
of the difficulties, you may be assured that his M: ijesty’s | consideration of this Government. 
Government will enter into the consideration of it with the} _ The desire so strongly manifested in that quarter t: 
most friendly feelings towards the Government of the| permanency to a state of things altogether artificial 
United States. | character, andas much at variance with the repeated 

{ have the honor to be, with high consideration, sir, | solemn opinions of both Governments as with the best 
your most obedient, humble servant, | terests of the two countries, has excited much se1 

ABERDEEN. | here; and the active agency which that interest is w 
Lovis McLane, Esq. &e. stood to exercise in thwarting your efforts to place mat 
— }on their only natural and true footing, serves great 
Mr. Van Buren to Mr. McLane increase that feeling. The propriety of an imn 

legislative provision, prohibiting our trade with the ¢ 
das, and other free ports, after a certain day, if t! 
sent colonial regulations of Great Britain should 

Your despatch No. 5 has been duly received, and sub-|time remain unchanged, is strongly advocated; 
mitted to the President. From subseq it but unofficial | President is disinclined to bring that subject to the 
estore ation, he is induced to believe th: British cabi- | of Congress during the pendency of your negotiati 
net are disposed to reciprocate the lib ral y views by which | the apprehension that the step mght, under these « 
he is hi inself actuated, by the adoptior "some just and | stances, be regarded as wearing the appearance of m 
equally beneficial arrangement in regard to the colonial | an 1 thus give an acrimonious character to a neg: 
trade: bu iat, for reasons applicable to their side only, | which it is his wish should be of the most kind an 

. vic nature. 
It is hoped that the President’: 
beral views which the principal members 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 26, 1829. 


understood to entertain upon this p 
isabusing the mind of the English pul ylic in regal 
ews and wishes of this cor intry, and by impressin 

i a the sentiments of th President. 
certair er was atime better calculated for 
prove mc nte oft the relations between the two countric 
he present. The solicitude sincerely felt by the P 
dent upon this head, is greater than the occasion r 
to would allow him to express: and I am pt ‘rsuad 
ithere has been no event in his public life hat hi: 


th regret as he would experience 


VieLane to the Ex rl 


‘HANDOS Street, PoRTLAND Pt 


London, March 16, 1 


The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and 
rom the United States of America, 
i ‘the Earl of Al sisal his M 
ty’s prin ‘ipal Secreta ] of State for Forei 1 
proposition wl hich he had the honor to 
ion the 12th of D ‘ember last, for - 
ltrade between th U “aS ates and the 
’ 


colonies, and in praying for a decision divenjon, i 


jenced, not merely by arse cegh trap of duty, urging 
in| to avoid further < dea) but by ah pe tl at the time 

l afford led for deli i 

Maje sty” s nin 


Earl of Aberdeen is already aware that, a 
the disposition which his Majesty’s Gover 
be pleased to make of thi ny ct, it n 
sarily be final, and etre, ( oh the policy to wl 
cessary, in future, to adapt the commer 
each country. As the 1 regulat ions on the ] 
; which will follow the decision 
be adopted by the Congress alo1 
f the undersigned to ascertain and t 
sion during the present ses sion of that | 
jut, while the undersigned again solicit 
mvenient answer to his proposition, he c: 
that it willbe happy for both countries if tl 
ild| measures shall coincide in cultivating those liberal 
opriety | ples of mutual accommodation which are the element 


RByit common prosperity nd united strength 


state 
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However the fact may be regretted and condemn-jthe intended i injury, though pregnant, perhaps, Wi ith cc 
ed by enlightened statesme n, it cannot be concealed |sequences to be ultim: ately lamented. 
that ancient prejudices and unworthy animosities do still While the undersigned would, in no degree, impair the 
linger among the pe ople of both countries; and the Earl] full force of these conside rations, he would, at the same 
of Aberdeen has been too distinguished an observer of | time, be distinctly understood as not employing the lan- 
events, not to perceive the operation of those causes in|guage of menace. He has conducted his whole negotia- 
fostering a spirit of commercial jealousy, especially in re-|tion with an unfeigned and anxious desire to see the 
lation to the colonial trade. relations of the two countries placed on a footing equally 
{t should be the desire, as it is the interest, of both Go- advantageous and honorable to both, as the only means of 
yernments to extinguish these causes of mutual bitterness; |ensuring lasting amity; but, being profoundly se ns ble of 
to correct the errors which may have interrupted the hz ur-| the causes by which this desirable object m ay be defeated, 
mony of their past intercourse; to discard from their com- |he has framed his proposi tion in such a manner as to ena- 
mercial regulations measures of hostile monopoly; and to|ble his M: ujesty’s ministers to co- pe rate ine his views, 
adopt, instead, a generous system of frank and amicable | without departing from the principles of their system of 
competition. lcolonial trade and government. ‘To this e fe c a“ the pro- 
There has never occurred, in the history of the two} position which he has had the honor to submit concedes 
countries, a fairer opportunity than the present to effect |to Great Britain the right of regulating the trade with her 





this desirable obje ct; and the undersi gne d feels ple: isure | colonies according to her own pancreas and asks no ex 
in remarking the favorable disposition professed by both emption from the discriminating duties which she has 
Governments on the subject. He begs to suggest, how-| instituted in favor of her own Pp ssessions. It invitesa 
ever, that this p: riod of amicable expressions deserve s also | participation in a direct, rather than a circuitous trade 

to be signalized by acts of mutual concession, which may | upon terms which Great Britain deliberately adopt d in 


main to the p rople of both countries as earnests of those | 1825 as beneficial to her colonies, and wh ch she continues 
liberal relations whi ch their Governments have resolved to| to th« present d ay to: allow to all the rest of the world 
cultivate Such would be embraced in the proposition | A rejection of it, there fore, would appear to result, not 
vhich the undersigned has alré ady had the honor to sub- | from any condemnation of the direct trade, or any con- 
mit; nam ly, that the United States should do now that! viction of the im P olicy of permitting it with the West 


which they might have done in 1825—rescind the mea-| India colonies, but rather from a determination of exclud 
3 

sures which may be alleged to have contributed to the jin g from it the commerce of the United States alone. 

present evil, and repeal the laws which have been matters It is not the intention of the undersigned to undertake 

I i 


of complaint; and that England should assent now toa here the difficult task of minutely recapitulating on paper 
measure which, but a fi wv j ars since, sh , he rself ] ro- t by which, in the course of his 
nosed. conferences with his Majesty’s ministers, he bas endea- 

The undersigned is unwilling to pass from this t ypic vored to enforce an arrangem¢ nt on the terms heretofors 
without reassuring the Earl of Aberdeen that it is from| stated. He trusts, however, to be excused, if, inn 
considerations of this kind that the subj ct derives its! this last applicatic n for an early decision, he should recur 
hichest import wnce in the view of his Government. There!to a few of the more leading considerations connected 
sno disposition to deny the injurious effects of the exist-| with the present state of the negotiation. 


rulations upon the commercial and navigating enter- And here the undersigned begs leave to obsers e, that, 


1e anes suggestions 

















se of the people of the United States, associated, as it} whatever ; ype he may have induiged on this subject at 


le ntly is, with the substantial prosperity of the British! an y peric f the negotiation, it has been founded, not so 
West India colonies. Much of the injury, however, and! much upon Se expectation of pé¢ culiar favor to the United 
espec ally that arising from the temporary inactivity of a| States, as of : ib ral compliance, by His Majesty’s Go- 


ortion of Amer can capital, might soon be remedied by | yernment, with its own regulations, in allowing the United 
icts of the Legislature, opening new channels for com-| States to participate in a trade permitted to all the rest of 
me reial enter prise . But the evil most to be apprehended |the world, so far as their participation should contribute 
that, in r curring, on both sides, to the remedy of|to the purposes for which such trade was, in any manner, 
legislative enactments, a spirit of competition might be | authorized. 
mmediately awakened, which, however dispassionately it} _ arrangement, therefore, pr: posed by ~~ unde 
might commence, would be too apt, in a little while, to} signed, does not urge upon the British Government a de- 
become angry and retaliating. In cases of the kind, as parture from what may be considered its ordinary colonial 
has been too well proved, one ste P necessarily leads to regulati ions, for the benefit of the United States, but tare 
another, each tending more and more to estrange the two} currence to a course of trade beneficial alike to the com- 


nations, and to produce mutual injari es, dee ply to be de-| merce of the United States and the colonial interests of 





, 











plored when they can no longer be remedied. |Great Britain, and which has been interrupted by causes 
It is far from the intention of the undersigned to inti-| not forescen by the latter, and highly disadvantageous to 

mate that the United States could be disposed to complain | both nations. : 

of'any commerce ial regulation of Great Britain, which, bya} It was the hope of the undersigned, that, if the interests 


stem of reasonable preference, should consult the inte-| of that p: rtion of the Briti 





lominions which, in the sixth 











ee nears ee spirit of year a his present Maj sty’s reign, dictated the 1 gula 
umity and impartiality, and that it should place all nations | tions prop. sed by the act of Parliament of that year, could 
peaches qual footing. sut, when the United States shall|be subserved by their adopt on now, Great Britain w Id 
th nk they have — to consider themselves s m gled| not be preve nted, by any causes accident lly or improvi- 
' ut f rom all other nations, and made the exclusive ol je ctidently ar sing’, or by anv exclusive P licv towards the 
F an injurious reunite when they shall imagine it] United States, from renewing now the offer she then 
velled at their prosperity alone, either in retaliation of] made. 
a deeds, or for interested purposes—to secure some | The undersigned is not dis] d to deny that any de- 
dventitious advantage, or to encourage a hostile com-|parture from the rigid policy by which the colonies are 
petition, by means of commercial monopoly; however|excluded from all commercial intercourse, except with 
Justifiable, - such case, they — admit the regula-|the mother country, must be founded on the interests of 
tion to be, 3 1 point of strict right, they will hardly be|the colonies themselves, and it will bi doubtless conceded 
able to refrai ny not merely from c omplaint, but from al that such was the object of the regulations proposed by 
course of measures calculated, as they may think, to ave rt} the act of Parliament of 182 ! nded to fur 
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market for their productions, and with the means of sup- 
plying themselves, on the cheapest terms, with all articles 
of foreign produce of which they might stand in need. 

The act of 1825 was, in fact, a relaxation of the pre- 
vious policy, ¢ affording to the West India colonies advan- 
tages of trade which they had not previously enjoyed, 
and offering the benefit of their commerce to ali the world. 
It will scarcely be denied that this relaxation was dictated 
by a wise regard for the peculiar wants of those islands. 
Abundant proof of this may be found in the reciprocal pri- 
vileges granted at the same time to the other possessions 
of Great Britain, the interests of which might be supposed 
to be affected by these regulations; and more especially 
in the privileges conferred on the Northern possessions, of 
introducing their grain into England at a fixed and mode- 
rate duty, and of receiving in exchange, and importing 
directly from all parts of the world, productions similar to 
those of the West India islands; and also in the reduction 
of the duty on the Mauritius sugar, in the ports of Great| 
Britain, to an equality with that on the West India 
sugar. 

It will scarcely be doubted that these privileges were 
fully commensurate with the object. Indeed, it must be 
perceived that they were of extensive scope and growing} 
importance, materially affecting the present and prospec- 
tive trade of the West India planters. They conferred on| 
the Northern possessions a free and direct trade, not only 
with the European ports, but with the continent of South 
America, in which are countries daily increasing in re-} 
sources, and destined, beyond a doubt, when the advan-} 
tages of their soil and climate shall be properly cultivated, 
to become rival growers of the West India produce. 

It may be safely affirmed that these are privileges of 
greater magnitude than any conferred by the same act on 
the West India islands; and it is worthy of remark, that 
they are still enjoyed by those possessions, constituting a 
source of profit and prosperity; while of those for which| 
they were given as an equivalent, the West India planter 
has been almost ever since deprived. 

It could not be imagined that the remotest forethought 
was entertained of this state of things, by which the West 
India islands would ultimately be deprived of their most 
natural and profitable market, and their interests sacri-| 
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nish the British 7 Ww en t India islands with a more extensive 


| the United States 


| plete effect, by her order in council, 
| which was to exclude the United States from the direct tra 
| merely until they should consent to engage in it on | 





ficed to the adventitious prosperity of possessions which/ 
already, in the privileges heretofore alluded to, and in the 
scale of discriminating duties provided by the act of Par-| 


Reg orster. 


eaton’s 


that, i in consequence of the failure by the past adminis a 
tion of the Government of the United States to com; 
with the provisions of the act of Parliament of 1825, | ’ 
repealing certain restrictions in their laws deemed incom. 
patible with the interests of the colonies, Great Brits 
thought proper, by order in council, to exclude them 
from the direct trade authorized by that act. But it ca; 
not, therefore, be supposed that they were thus excluded 
because Great Britain had repented of the regulations of 
1825, which she continued to extend to all other nations 
though some or them, too, had neglected the condit 
of that act; neither could it be supposed that the imp 
ance of a direct trade with the United States had in 
degree diminished. 

It is not a fair inference from any measure, neither is ji 
avowed on the face of any public document of Great B 
tain, that, by the interdict applied by the order in cou 
she intended, permanently and unchangeably, to de; 
and her West India islands of the be: 
of a direct trade, which had always been deemed of t 
first importance to both. The opposite is the natural 
ference; and it is due to the character of Great Brit 
and to her knowledge of her true interests, to believ: 
the adjustment of trade with her several possessions 
the act of 1825, was, in her opinion, salutary, and thats! 
ought to secure it in every part, and to give it more c 


the true intent 


mutually advantageous. It was thus, whilst her other p 
sions were left in the enjoyment of their privileges, G 


| Britain intended to secure to the West India islands + 
| commercial benefits which had been designed for t! 


by these regulations. 
Nor are the answers heretofore given by this Gov 


| ment in the course of previous negotiations, incompat 


with this interpretation of the order in council. 
applying the interdict for the purposes of the act of 1 
it was not unreasonable that the time of its removal s! 
be adapted to the same ends. It might have be« 
signed, not merely to evince the predilection of G 
Britain for regulations adopted in 1825, but to manifest 
all other nations the mutual advantages of that cou 
trade, and to yield to a liberal spirit when that 
should be produced. The language of the late Mr. ¢ 
ning, and of Lord Dudley, authorizes this belief. 
Canning said no more than that the British Governn 


Att 


M 


liament, enjoyed advant: ages equivalent to any accorded} would not feel bound to remove the inte rdict, as an 


by the protecting policy of Great Britain. Much less 
could the undersigned permit himself to suppose that the 
act of 1825 contemplate >d any other objects than those 
which it ostensibly ee or that those objects could 
be permanently defeated | »y accidental causes. 

The undersigned need not here enter into a particular 
defence of the omission on the part of the United States| 
seasonably toe mbrace the offer of the direct trade made by 
Great Britain in the year 1825, and to which allusion has| 
so frequently been made. Whether it be a subject more} 
of regret or of censure, it ought to be enough that the 





claims advanced in justification of it have since been aban- 
doned by those who made them, have received no sanc-| 
tion from the people of om United States, and that they| 
are not now revived. If it the intention of Great Britain| 
to perpetuate the present state of things from a belief th: at] 
it is more for hex interest, she will require no warrant} 
from the past; and if she intend it for any other purpose ,| 
the mistakes of the past will not justify a policy observed 
towards the United States alone, while unenforced against | 
other nations chargeable with similar neglect. If these| 
mistakes have led to the mutual injury of both countries, | 
there ought rather to be inspired a dispositi onto re medy | 
such injury, and to prevent its future recurrence. 

The undersigned, therefore, may be content to admit} 


of course, whenever it might suit a foreign nation t 
consider her measures; implying, surely, that, under « 
circumstances, our overture would not be rejected 
the negotiation with Mr. Canning, moreover, the An 
can pretensions, which, before that time, had embarrass 
an arrangement, were not conceded; and on that 1 
particularly, Mr. Gallatin’s proposition was then decli: 
At the time of the negotiation with Lord Dudley, nm 


| party had felt the effects ofa state of things which 
| had ever contemplated, and for which Great Britau 


never, until then, manifested any desire. 

Without attempting here to point out the error of I 
Dudley’s conception of Mr. Gallatin’s proposition, the 1 
dersigned contents himself with suggesting that his ans 
most particularly referred to the proposition mere; 
| regard to the form and the time. It neither said 1 nor 
| mated, as, had such been the intention, it unquestionab)) 
would have done, that Great Britain designed, 
order in couneil, permanently to abandon the objects 
her act of 1825. 

It must be admitted that such inference would be 
| compatible with the views entertained by the pres 
ministry, as expressed in the order in council of 15-5, 
| gratuitously extending and continuing to Spain the p1 
leges granted by the act of 1825, which she, also, 


. 


by 


t 
naa 
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forfeited, by failing, 
conditions. 

On no supposition, consistent with ordinary impar- 
tiality towards a friendly nation, can this order be recon- 
ciled, than that the whole subject rested in the discretion 
of the ministry, to be changed and modified at any time 
when they might deem it expedient. 

The untersigned, therefore, takes leave to suppose that 
the present state of things is new and unexpected in the 
colonial history of Great Britain; that the interests and ad-| 
vantages dependent upon it are adventitious, subordinate, 
if not opposed, to the objects of the act of Parliament of} 
1825, and injurious to the interests contemplated by that} 
act; and that it was neither intended to be produced nor | 
perpetuated by the order in council of 1826. He is in-| 
duced, therefore, by these considerations, to renew his | 
hope that the real purposes of that order may now be ful- 
filled, and the cardinal object of the act of 1825 effectually | 
promoted. oa 

He would venture to ask, moreover, whether those in- 
terests which have recently sprung up out of this adven-| 
titious state of things, which depend upon accidental} 
causes, and subsist upon the sufferings of others more an-| 
cient in standing, and at least equal in magnitude, have | 
any peculiar claim to be upheld. They connected them- 
ith a course of trade subversive of the leading} 


up to that period, to comply with the 


S lves will 
motives of the act of 1825, and necessarily temporary, | 
and which it would be unreasonable to convert intoa per: | 
manent arrangement, unless it could be proved that it had | 
attained, or was likely to attain, in some other way, all! 
the objects contemplated by that act. 

The regulations of the sixth year of his present Majesty’s | 
reign were not adopted without reason, or uncalled for by 
the condition of the West India colonies. The improvi-| 
dent legislation with which their trade with the United] 
States has been unhappily restricted, subsequently to the| 
year 1822, had produced embarrassments which all ac-| 
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is sufficient, without the aid of other causes which might 
be cited, to produce a state of distress greater even than 
that of which they at present complain. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will scarcely need be informed 
that the consumption, in the United States, of West India 
produce is very considerable; but it may not be super- 
fluous to state that, of foreign sugar alone, it is certainly 
little less than sixty millions of pounds per annum; of fo- 
reign molasses, it is not less than thirteen millions of gallons; 
and of foreign rum, it is equal to three millions anda half; 
and yet, in consequence of the present embarrassments 
of the direct trade, the importation of British West India 
produce has substantially ceased. 

It does not appear, in the mean time, that the planter 
has been indemnified for his loss by any other market. In 
that of London, he certainly has not: it neither requires 
the surplus produce thus left on the hands of the planter, 
nor offers him an equal price for that which it consumes. 

The freight to New York is one shilling, and to London 
five shillings per hundred weight; the difference of in- 
surance between the two places, also, is as one to six per 
cent. The price of sugar, therefore, ought to be pro- 
portionably higher in the London market. The Earl of 
Aberdeen will perceive, however, by a re ference to the 
prices current of Philadelphia, Boston, and London, al- 
ready submitted to his inspection, that, instead of being 
greater, the price is less in the market of London than in 
that of the United States. The sugar of St. Croix, which 
is of an inferior quality to that of Jamaica, is quoted in 
the prices current of the United States at from eight to 


\ten dollars and fifty cents per hundred weight; and while 


he price of nine dollars and fifty cents, after deducting 
freight and duty, would nett twenty-five shillings sterling, 
the prices in London, it is believed, do not nett more than 
twenty-two shillings per hundred weight, for sugar of 
similar quality. The undersigned begs leave also to re- 
mark, that an examination of the same prices current, 


knowledged, and which the measures of 1825 proposed | for the purpose of comparing the prices of the Jower quali- 
to obviate, by extending the market for their productions, | ties of sugar, as well as of rum, would present a more strik- 
and enlarging the means of a cheap supply. {ing disparity in favor of the market of the United States. 
Such, it must be admitted, was the obvious remedy for| It may not be necessary to assert the impossibility of 
the evil; and, if their own picture of actual distress and| supplying the West India islands at present without the aid, 
embarrassment be not overdrawn, the situation of the| directly or indirectly, of the United States. If this were 
West India planters is more in need of its application at| not the case, unless the supplies could be drawn from 
present than in the year 1825. Seldom, indeed, if ever,|other possessions of Great Britain, the undersigned will 
have their distresses been more intense, or their supplica-| not imagine that there could beany motive or pretence, as 
tions for relief more urgent. | between other nations, to exclude the United States, more 
t is also true that, according to usual custom in periods} especially as it is not likely that any other nation could 
of public distress, the evils which now afflict the West | furnish them on terms equally advantageous. 
India planters have been ascribed to causes various in their | 


But the undersigned may assert with perfect safety, that, 
nature, and not always consistent. For evils of general for a great portion of their principal supplies, especially 
! flour, Indian meal, rice, boards, staves, and shingles, the 

West India islands must be, for a long time, dependent 
upon the United States; for rice, in fact, they must al- 
waysbe so. The proximity of the United States and the 
West india islands to each other; the adaptation of their 
productions to their mutual wants; the capacity of the 


prevalence, however, there is always some cause of gene- 
ral and uniform operation; and it certainly is not unfair to 
argite that the same circumstances which have led to such 
a calamitous state of things at one period, may lead to 
similar effects at another; therefore, that an aggravation 
of those causes which produced the embarrassments pre- 


valent from 1822 to 1825, may produce the same, ina still] United States to furnish the principal articles of pro- 
more oppressive degree, at present, and may render them| visions, at all seasons, in a fresh state, and by a cheap 
1supportable hereafter. navigation; and, above all, the extent and steadfastness of 
_ That there is an immense reduction in the value of colo-| their demand for the island productions, not only consti- 
nial produce, is not a matter of conjectural speculation. | tute them the best customers of the planters, but give 
It will not be denied that it has been taking place gradually|them advantages for such a trade not possessed by any 
since the interruption of the direct trade, until it may be| other nation. Even the British Northern possessions, if in 
affirmed that the nett proceeds of a single hogshead of| fact they were equally capable of producing the necessary 
sugar are less, by ten pounds sterling, than they were in| articles, could notenter into competition upon equal terms. 


the last year. 

It is nota matter of doubt to the undersigned that the 
total loss to the West India planters of a direct trade with 
the United States, the most natural source of their sup- 
plies, and the most profitable market for their productions, 
by enhancing the price of the one, and not merely lower- 
ing the price, but diminishing the quantity of the other, 

Vou, VIL—Z 


The physical impediments which, for at least half the year, 
embarrass their intercourse with the islands, compel the 
latter, during that time, to look elsewhere for any imme- 
diate supplies of which they may stand in need. 

Not to dwell too minutely on this point, the undersigned 
will content himself with referring to the general course 
and extent of this trade in all past times; to the value of 
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the supplies uniformly faruishéd by the Uni ted § States, 
under all the disadv antages of a restricted and embarrass- 
ed intercourse; and to the vast amount which iseven now 
finding its way through indirect and difficult, and conse- 
qu -ntly expensive channels, under a positive and total in-| 
terdict of the direct trade. Surely if other parts, with 
which the trade is not merely direct, but hi ghly favored, 
were actually able, from their own resources and produc- 
tions, to furnish these supplies, there would be no recourse 
for them to the United States. 

The undersigned is unable to speak with precision of 
the amount of provisions and other articles actually sup- 
plied from the United Statesin the present course ¢ of busi- 
ness. ‘There is a difficulty in tracing the trade through 
the numerous channels into which it has been diverted 
from its natural course. Tabular statements are not, in all] 
respects, full and accurate; especially when they relate to] 
merchandise transported across the frontier lines, and pass-| 
ing down the St. Lawrence to the Northern possessions;) 
of such there being but little, if any, account taken in the] 
custom-houses. j 





These circumstances render al} conclusions on this sub-| 
ject more or less matters of conjecture. It is the opinion, 
however, of the most intelligent persons engaged in the 
trade, both before and since the order in council of 1826, 
and an opinion which, it is believed, cannot be contro- 
verted, that an amount equal to more than a half of that 
he retofore exported through the direct channels still con- 
tinues to goby the present circuitous routes. It has even 
been asserted by intelligent commercial men, that Jamaica 
has not consumed less of the flour, and provisions gene- 
rally, of the United States, though at an additional and 
oppressive expense, than when the trade was direct. The! 
routes through which these supplies now pass comprehend} 
not merely the Northern possessions, which have the soli-| 
tary advantage of occasionally affording a better assort- 
ment of goods, but the islands of St. Thomas and St. 
Bartholomee, Martini ique, Guadaloupe, and the port of 
St. Jago de Cuba. 

it is believed that those facts will be fully sustained, so 
far as certain official returns in the archives of this Go- 
vernment, to which the undersigned has had access, may 
be relied on. Oncof the se, bei ing ga comparative account 
of the qu intity of provisi ons and lumber imported i 
the British West Indies in the years 1825 and 1828, in 
f has already submitted to the Earl of Aber- 
deen as deserving of particular attention. It would ap- 
pear from this, that, of the corn and gr: in imported into 


these islands in 1825, amounting to 383,552 bushels, 
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,248 bushels were introduced fro mm the United States, 
012 from the British colonies in North America, 9,249 
from the foreign West Indies, 1,584 from foreign Europe, 
and the remainder from the United Kingdom, and the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey; thus constitutin s the 


United States, in the regular course of the trade, the natu- 


+ 


ral and cheapest source of supply. It also appears seal 
nthe year 1828, of the a gate importation, then re- 
duced to 351,832 bushels, 27 bushels only were introduced | 
lirectly from ee United States; but, from the foreign 
Vest Indies, 126,221; from the British colonies in North 
America, 45,495; from for ign Eure pt , 464; and from the 
United Kinede mm, «Cc. 172.718 > bushe Hs. 


¢ 


In 1825, there were imported into the same i 
202,737 barrels of meal and - ur; of which the Unite« 
Sie supplied directly 161, ; the British coloni 

» America, 4,232; fe Sica Ber trope, 400; fore 
indi es, 21,090, and the United Kingdom, &ce. 15, I 
rels. In 1828, the aggregate importation of the same arti- 
cles was 206,653 barrels; of which the United States sent 
dl rectly 940 barre ls, andthe forei ign West Inc dies, 1 42. 92; 
the British colonies in North America, 36,766; foreign 
Europe, 1,135, and the United Kingdom, 25,531. 


A similar result is more sti 

















ci! ely presented in the article 





' of rice; and itis also shown by the same account, that, 
amount of lumber introduced since the i 
| di rect trade, nearly one-half of the most valuable ki 
| which previously went dircetly from the United Stat 
passed through the foreign W est Indies; of shingle 
derably more than one half: ;and of staves, a greater’nun 
were imported from the foreign West Indies in ‘182 
were introduced directly from the a ‘States in 1f 
It will not escape the att 
deen that the foreign West athe derive 
articles principally, 
from the United States; and that, while t 
ithe planters of their ¢ 
exemplified by these statements, 
diversion of it into indirect and circuitous chann Is 
not confer equally substantial advantages upon t 
Northern c i 
With this view of the subject, t 


tease ae ( 


exporting these 


irect trade with the latter 
it is also shown 1 


undersigne 
sUpT lies, whic h iW 
United States, 
) direct trade? 
that the evils of the indircct trade f 
Among these may 
of double freight and insurance, the expenses of tran 
| ment,and the commissions and duties in the Is 
estimated at fifty per centum on the first cost of lun 
and from fifteen to twenty per centum on provisi 
far as this estimate relates to lumber, it is fully warra 
by the official account of the comparative prices of 
article in ne in the years 1825 and 1828, already 
r Aberdeen; i 
iii the ce of five shillings per barre} on flour, 
in proportion on other articles, as co mpletely sustains 

» great as they are, must be added the total 
loss of the market offered by the United States r 
rect trade, the extent and advantages of which have see 
| been shown, and would have 
th of time, 


drawn from thie 
means of 


thus necessarily 
| furnished by 


considered the c!] 








But to these evils 


continued for an ind 
if not interrupted by these restrict 
It is true the cultivation of sugar had been commer 
and is extending in the United States, but under diff 
ties and impediments arising from the nature of the cl‘: 
t the frequent injury of the crops by the variab! 
It has to contend, also, with the 
if not the indispensable necessity of for 
se of the refiner. 





of 7 e seasons. 


The demand of th 
is s steadfast: Laet increasing, gee mmensurate, not 
» but the growing trade in it with all parts 
The exportation of refined sugar has also 
further encouraged by a recent augmentation of th 
it on an equal footing with domesti: 
in respect to foreign markets. 
while the direct trade remained open, there we 
said, have i 
imand for the West “ite sug: 
The present pestrictiC 
planter with its‘total loss, if, in f; } 
In proportion as they augment <> 
iments and expense of the trade 

lia islands, they compel the 
own sugar, and act as bounties to encow 
s cultivation; or they induce them to look 
wea nssble supplies to other islands more liber: 
cial re es 
In Seat mean time, 


9} back, placing 
r these circums: 


an il definit te | 
‘bees ever, mena 





ensured it. 


nited States to g1 





e planters, while they lose a mai 
ample, constant, pre “aekie and en find 1 
deminification in that of the Northc 
consum p ytion is a T's atively limitec 


eae SSions, V 


mast en somal r 


aac to, 
being me »w placed on an equality 
amount of 
i hon four the 


aie Sy which, 
i i its importati 
usand six h 





Yvade with British Colonies 


to a little less, as it ehelleved, chen thirty thousand tons. 
From this state of things, therefore, serious injury arises 
to the trade, both of the United States and of the British 
West India islands. So far as that injury presses upon 
the latter, it is confidently submitted whether plenary re- 
lief can be found, as has been supposed, in the reduction 
of duties upon their produce, unless it be ina manner to 
give them a monopoly in the home market equal to that 
of which they have been deprived in the United States; or 
even then, unless the reduction bein proportion, not mere- 
ly to the loss of the market, but to the increased charges 
< ident to the indirect tr ade for their necessary supplies. 
The supply of sugar is already greater than the demand 

of the home market; and the amount of reduction of duty 
could not be a clear gain to the planter, because it would 
be also attended with a partial fall of the price, and his 
gain could be in proportion to the latter only. This mode | 
of relief, without a correspondent reduction of the bounty | 
allowed to the refiner, would be prejudicial te the re- 
yenue, but, with such reduction, much more injuri - s to} 
the refiner; and if, as it may be well supposed, one- 
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possessions of Great Britain an equal, or even a better 
chance in the West India market; but he requires that the 
United States, as far as they are capable of supplying its 
wants, may be permitted, in iene with the rest of the 
world, to contribute supplies by a direct trade, and that 
they may be the carriers of such of their own productions 
as are indispensable or highly necessary to the planters. 
That the Northern possessions have an interest in the pre- 
sent state of things, the undersigned does not mean to 
deny, nor particularly to state. It is sufficient for him to 
repeat what has been already remarked, that the interests 
which have grown up in that quarter are adventitious in 
their character, and subordinate to all the great considera- 
tions connected with this subject. They may be of some 
importance in themselves, and yet there may be views of 
higher moment and grander scope, to some of which allu- 
sion has already be en made, before which, in every sense, 
they ought to give way. 

It will be difficult to maintain the propriety of the claim 
»y the Northern possessions, that they should be secured 
in the enjoyment of a direct trade with all parts of the 


at least, of the sugars imported from the West steed are} world, and that it should be denied to other possessions of 


mat mimnnared for exportation, it is not likely that such 
mode of relief would, in any event, be be neficial to the 
planter. It is suggested with great respect and defe- 
rence, that the more obvious and natural remedy for an evil, 
which all must admit, would be to remove the cause. 
This would be done by cheapening the supplies, and ex- 
tending the market for the productions of the islands, and 
by authorizing a direct trade with the United States toa 
degree commensurate with the interests and necessities of 
the islands, and on such terms as are now allowed, for 
similar purposes, to all the rest of the world. 

The partial appli cation of a like remedy produced a sa- 
lutary effect from 1825 to 1826, and, therefore, it may 
well be presumed that a more thorough experiment on) 
both sides, at present, would be still mo e beneficial. At| 
that time, unde uibtedly, the British Northe ern posse ssions | 
neither complained nor had cause of complaint; still less | 
can any such cause have arisen since, as their monopoly | 
of the direct trade, instead of relieving, 
vated tLe sufferings of the planters! 

It has been stated to the undersigned, however, as the 
opinion of Great Britain, that, while devising measures 
for the relief of the West Indies, it is, at the same time 
indispeusably necessary to consider the claims of the 
Northern possessions to be prot cted in the enjoyment of| 
certain accidental advantages. ‘Though the 


has only 


aggra-| 





obs rv 
at lea 
the meditat 
by granting 


*, that, if t 


d relief of the planters. 


This might be done | 
greater facilities for 


the introduction of the | 
produce of the Northern possessions into the mother coun- 
try—a measure which would not merely benefit them, but 
would ensure important advantages to Great Britain, by 
increasing her revenue, and augmenting and perpetuating 
the consumption of her manufactures in those possessions. 

But the proposition does not go to exclude the produc- 
tions of the Northern colonies, or even te expose them 
without protection te a competition with those of the 
United States. It supposes, on the contrary, that, as far 
former are capable of producing the articles in 
demand, a fair preference is already secured to them in 
the West Ind'a market by the scale of duties prescribed 
by the act of 1825, ani fully commensurate, consistently 
with the interests of the plante rs, with that object. T hat 
scale could only prove insufficient if the capacity to produce 
did not exist, or should depend for its existence upon an 
exclusive monupoly ruinous to all other interests. 

It is not for the un - rsigned, therefore, to ol »ject to that 
scale of duties a gulated by the act of 1825, though it 
must be d nw ceive the pro luctions of the Northern 


as th 


allow 


,/and other bread stuffs, but little 


undersigned |the mother country, the West Indies, and to other parts 
by no means admits the justice of these claims, he would | is derived princ ipally from the United States, and from 
they are to receive protection, it ought, | some ports of Europe. 
st, to be effected in some w ay not inconsistent with |confirme d by the state of the trade between those posses- 


Great Britain, to whom it is more necessary. 

Of the capacity of the British West Indies to supply 
with their productions all the demands of the Northern co- 
lonies, there can be no doubt; yet those colonies, by a di- 
rect trade, may introduce similar productions from foreign 
countries. Why, then, may not the British islands be per- 
mitted by the same medium to introduce those articles 
which the Northern possessions cannot supply, and for 
which they are depende nt upon others? If the Canadian 
may imps rt from forei gn countries, by a direct trade, mer- 
chandise of which he is not in need for his own subsistence, 
and which he may procure from other colonies of Great 
Britain, why may not the West Indian receive from the 
United States in the nan direct manner that which is 
indispensal sly necessary to him, and which none of his 
Majesty’s c olonies can uel ; 

The undersigned does not pretend to state, since he is 
unable to obtain the information requisite to enable him to 


| state with accuracy, the precise proportion which the pro- 


|ductive capacity of the Northern posse ssions bears to the 
wants of the West India islands. It is the general opinion 
that the productions of those possessions, especially corn 
exceed the quantity re- 
quired for their own consumption; and that the amount of 
those articles, and even of lumber exported by them to 


, 


This opinion would seem to be 
sions and the United States, and by the ouragement 
given heretofore, and at present, by low to the in- 
troduction into their ports from the latter of most, if not 
all, of the foregoing articles. 

The exports from the United States to the British Ame- 
rican colonies consist principally of flour, meal, Indian 
corn, wheat, ship bread, rice, pot and pearl ashes, butter, 
and lumber; amounting annually, according to the circum- 
stances of the year, to from two and one-half and three 
and one-half millions of dollars, and little inferior in value 
to the aggregate exports from the United States to the 
sritish West India islands in an open trad 

The Earl of Aberdeen has already inspected thi 
tables of the exports of domestic ym the 
States during the year 1827; and thoug] 
comparison, similar tables for 1828 would be more pre- 
cise, itis believed they would not diminish, if they did not 
add to the weight of those of 1827. From this statement, 
and a recurrence to the account already explained, to say 
nothing of the 
Lawrence, of wl 
account is taken 


enc 


duties, 


he official 


Un ted 


art icle Ss fir 


amount of produce passing down the St 
hich, as has been observed, little, if any, 
in the United States, the Earl of Aber 


ly for purposes of 
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deen will perceive that, after a full experiment of the ad- 
vantages afforded to the British Northern colonies by the 
present course of trade, they are in fact dependent upon 
the United States for considerably more than double the 
amount of their exports to the British West Indies. 

By these statements, it appears that, in 1828, the British 
Northern colonies exported to the British West India 
islands 45,495 bushels of corn and grain, and, as far as the 
trade in 1827 may be considered indicative of that of 1828, 
they received from the United States 88,456 bushels of 
the same articles; that, of flour and meal, they received 
from the United States 156,770 barrels, and exported to 
the West Indies only 36,766; and that a like proportion is 
observable in the articles of ship bread, and biscuit, and 
rice. Of lumber, the cfficial tables of the United States 
are not supposed to afford any satisfactory account; and, in 
respect to pot and pearl ashes, the British statement is 
silent; though it will probably be conceded that the sup- 
plies of the latter articles are principally from the United 
States. 

On looking to the large amount of importations from 
the United States by the British Northern colonies, the 
comparatively small exportation from the latter to the Bri- 
tish West Indies cannot escape observation. That these 
islands require much more than the quantity furnished 
them by the North, is shown, not only by the table of their 
direct trade with the United States, but by the amount 
furnished at present, under all the pressure of the dis- 
criminating duties, from the foreign West Indies. It isa 
matter, ia fact, that does not admit of adoubt. ‘That the 
Northern colonies do not, under these circumstances, send 
more of the produce received by them from the United 
States, must be either because a great part of it is absorb- 

































































































































































necessary for their export trade with other parts of the 
world. The first cause satisfactorily evinces the incapaci- 
ty of those possessions, even under their present advan- 
tages, to augment, in any considerable degree, their own 
productions; the last does not merely evince this, but ma- 
nifests more strikingly the inexpediency of their claim to a 
monopoly of the trade with the West Indies, to the exclusion 















































themselves dependent, not only for their trade “with the 











and with the foreign European ports. 
If these facts should be considered as requiring further 


1B 

















. of the most intelligent inhabitants of the Northern colo- 











gration, by which it appears that, at that period, and pre- 
' viously, Lower Canada did not supply any flour suited to 
tj the West India market; and that the whole of the exports 
; of the Upper Province, not exceeding 40,000 barrels, 
ia were disposed of in the ports of Newfoundland, New 
ie 5 Brunswick, and Halifax, and were insufficient for 
wants; that Quebec depended, in a great degree, for pro- 
visions, upon the supplies furnished by the United States; 
and that Canada, at the time, found the utmost difficulty in 
subsisting her own population. It was further stated in 
that testimony, that ‘* there was not sufficient corn grown 
in Upper Canada to induce any foreign market to deal with 
them; and that it would be extremely desirable, for some 
years to come, to introduce American flour into the Cana- 
se das, in order to make up their deficit for the supply of the 










































































: West Indies:” that, in fact, their own supply to the West 

Indian merchant was very inconsiderable, and ** that they 

+ formed a very secondary consideration in his estimation.” 

ey One of the persons examined on that occasion, a legislative 
: 








councilor of Lower Canada, gave it as his opinion, and as 
one which he thought would be taken for granted, that 
the provinces of the two Canadas would not be able, from 
their own produce, to supply a single barrel of flour to 
the West Indian market for the next twenty years. With- 
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ed by the demands for the home consumption, or that it is | 


of the United States, upon whose productions they are} 


West Indies, but also for that with the mother country, | 


confirmation, it may be found in the testimony of several | 


nies, taken, in 1826, before the select committee on emi-| 


their} 


itish Colonies. 








out presuming that any of these opinions are in all respects 
accurate, but making every allowance for the character 
of such answers, which, if in any degree erroneous, are 
likely to err in favor of the Canadas, it may be safely and 
confidently assumed that the Northern possessions do not 
now, and cannot for a great number of years, however 
they may be favored and encouraged, produce the req 
site supplies for the West Indies. They must rely upon 
other sources, and principally upon the United States, 1. 
merely to furnish the deficiency, but as consumers of t}) 
West India produce. To this extent, and for these pur. 
poses, the proposition of the undersigned asks for a direct 
intercourse. The undersigned would here observe, more. 
over, that the Northern colonies offer as little advantage 
in their demand for the produce of the British West India 
islands, as in their capacity to furnish supplies. He 
aware of the erroneous supposition that the United States, 
in their direct trade with the British West Indies heretofore, 
did not take so much of their produce as of speeic, to b« 
vested, as it was imagined, in the produce of other island 
So far, however, as it may be thought to argue an un! 
vorable course of trade between the United States and 
those islands, he may confidently rely for its refutation, nc 





only upon its obvious improbability, but upon the past, 
and even the present course of the trade. 

It is obvious that the restrictions by which the trade of 
the United States with the British West Indies has been s 
frequently embarrassed, offered peculiar inducements 
the importation of specie; but on this head the undersign 
may venture to affirm that the amount of specie has not, at 
any period of the direct trade, exceeded much more tl 
one-fourth of the importation into the United Stat 
through those islands. 

Without stopping to detect the error of supposing 

oe unfavorable to the general result of trade from t! 
exchange of specie for produce, which Lord Aberde: 
aware isa natural occurrence, incident to commerce in 
| parts of the world, it will be sufficient to observe that, 
| the advantages of the direct trade to the West India plant 
| were never doubted, it may fairly be inferred that t) 
|changes were mutually made in the most profitable n 
jum. That specie was occasionally received for part of 
supplies furnished by the United States, need not be 
nied; which would prove, only, that, from the general 1 
sult of their traffic with other parts, the West India p! 
ers were enabled to deal more profitably in specie f 
produce of the United States—thus affording addit 
jillustration of the mutual advantage of their intercot 
But the undersigned takes leave wholly to doubt that 
jcie was so taken for the purpose of bei 
lar articles in the foreign islands. 

Unless an occasional instance of the kind has been 
duced by the pressure of those restrictions which 
now proposed to abolish, the occurrence of it woul 
wue in the merchant the unaccountable folly of sub: 
ting toa prolonged voyage, but reduced freight, a 
the other disadvantages of a circuitous trade, in the se: 
after commodities which lay re ady at hand, and which 
might convey immediately to his market by a d 
voyage, and at a better freight. , 

It will doubtless, however, occur to Lord Abcerd 
that, whatever may have been the course or nature of t 
exchanges in a direct trade, they were not merely adap! 
‘to the necessities of the partics, but are not likely to 
improved under the embarrassments of an indire ct tr: 
or that more produce and less specie would pass ci 
through the circuitous than the direct channel. 

Though the Northern colonies may become the « 
riers, they do not there by become the consumers, excc] 
to a limited extent, of the West India produce. T 
capacity to consume in produce the value of all supp! « 


carried by them to the West Indies, or even of that pert 
| 


ig invested 11 





il 


going from the United States, will not be asserted; and, 
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therefor e, itis not perceiv ed how euch speediie> e can be| 
received by them, unless from a reliance on the consump- | 
tion of it in the United States, or other foreign parts. In- 
deed, insome of the official and other statements furnished 
by those provinces to the British Government, the advan- 
tages of a free transit of American flour through the 
Northern possessions are argued from the expectation 
that those districts in the United States which furnish the 
— will receive from the Canadians foreign produce in 

ater! Not to advert to the complete annihilation of| 
st att expectation by an interdict of the supply through | 
such a channel, it must be obvious that the United State s| 
will not take more procuce or less specie under the em-| 
barrassments of an indirect intercourse. It is, on the! 
contrary, reasonable to infer that, in such case, for the 


more bulky articles of West India produce, they would| 


be led to rely, in a still greater degree, upon foreign 
islands, with augmented facilities; and that they would 
re quire re specie in return for that portion of their supplies | 
Ps assing through the Northern colonies; thereby increas- 
rather than diminishing the drain of that arti icle, so far 
as it may be supposed to be affected by those regulations. 
The undersigned would beg leave further to observe, 
that a refusal of the proposition which he has had the | 
honor to make can have no other obvious pretence than, | 
by means of a monopoly, to give a forced growth to the | 
productions of the Northern possessions, and, in the mean 
time, to compel the carrying of the produce of the Unite or 


States and that of the British West Indics thro ugh the 


! 
ports 
i 


The very necessity of a monopoly to effect such a pu ir-| 
pose, however, clearly points out the difficulties of pro-| 
duction, and the embarrassments of such a course of trade, 

the losses and distresses to which the planter 
must be subjected for an indefinite length of time. 

Itis by no means certain, however, that these 

consistent with each other, and that the 
y of the productions of the United 
rthern ports would not as effectua 
ductions of these possessions as tl 
his way perpetuate the monopoly. 
vn to be more than probable 
tions, and by official 
But it nerfectly 
uld have the | 


and shows 
8 objects | 
abundant sup-| 
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The reasonable sed by os act of 1825, even 
without the aid of the additional privileges to which the 
unde rsigne d has heretofore llude, 
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F of the Northern possessions, 
revenue the planters, and 
them an advantageous market, 
lease lin attaining all rational and 
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Whether we regard the 
argument, the series of indis- 
out of the course of before and 
l of 1826, it can scarcely — de- 
of things has, thu s fa » pro- 
ater injury to the British West Indies than 
enefit to the British Northern possessions; and that the 
egulations of the act of 1825 would be extremely bene- 
] to the planters, f indeed not : 
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their great distress, will not be question ed. Froma re- 
currence to those regulations, therefore, much positive 
goosl is certain to arise; whereas the injury apprehended 
to others exists only in conjecture, can be ascertained 
only by experience, ‘and may always be remedied by the 
protecting measures of Great Britain. It would appear, 
therefore, to the undersigned, not merely courteous to 
the United States, but just to the various possessions of 
Great Britain, to recur to the expedient of trying, under 
the favorable legislation a both countries, the real utili ty 
of the adjustment of 182 

If the encouragement of the Northern productions be 
not sufficient in its results to justi ify the permanent exclu- 

sion of those of the United States from the British West 
India islands, it is equally unreasonable to insist that the 
latter and the produce of the islands shall be carried cir- 
cuitously through the Northern ports, at a to the pro- 
ducer. The present demand, in addition to the indemni- 
ties actu: ally enjoyed by the Northern ports, strips the 
West India pl: — of eve " advantage intended for him 
by the act of 1825, taking from him not merely the rene- 

ral benefits of a di irect trade, but at the same time dey p 
ing him of the revenue provided for the support of the 
local Government. That the productions sent through 
the Canadas are not cheaper in the West Indies than those 
going through other ports, is shown by the fact, already 
made apparent, that a very important part of their supply 
is carried in the latter wav, and especially through the 
Danish islands; but, as no duty is collected on that com- 
|ing from the British possessions, the planter, on his paying 
the same price as for that charged with a duty, must, in 
laddition, make up, by some other means, the 
revenue. 

It is at such sacrifices of public 


loss 


riv- 


loss to his 
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the trade of the United 
India islands through the 


considerations, and 
sent claim is made, of forcing 
States with the British West 
British Northern possessions. 
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islands, and to compel the interchange of their products | ceuragement or countenance from its measures 


to pass through her Northern possessions, for the purpose 
rival interests in that quarter, it 
will then be for the United States to decide whether their | 
tr nde - ay not be more profitably conducted 
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licy. 

If no other motive opposed the adoption of suc} 
ternative, Great Britain would find a sufficient on: 
certainty that, however, for the moment, it might ; 
jter to the jealousy, or appear to favor the interests, of 
subjects in the colonies, it would eventually pri a 
;most baneful effects upon their morals and their 
| Thus corrupted, the skill and hardihood acquired iy 
ing and transgressing the laws of a neighboring co 
would afterw ards be practised against those of th 
Government. 

But, in addition to the general disfavor with w] 
expectation of benefit from a contraband trade 
met, Lord Aberdeen may be assured that it would 
difficult for the United States to prevent such a trad 
gether. A more efficient cordon of police, and aj 
degree of vigilance, might be requisite than in or 
times; but the fidelity of the American custom-hous 
cers has been thoroughly proved, and their ex 
even upon this frontier, have in general been adeqi 

ll substantial purposes. Such was the case ev 
they were called upon to enforce the embargo and 
intercourse laws, when they received but little sy: 
or encouragement from the moral sense of the comn 
The fact is, however, too clear to require argument 
the amount of trade to be carried on by smuggling 
ever successful, would be inconsiderable in com 
|with the extent and profits of a legal and regula 
course, and, therefore, is entitled to but little wei; 
when regarded with a view to pecuniary results. 
Aberdeen will not require to be reminded, that, 
vent illicit trade, it is chiefly necessary to ren 
temptation of high prices, or to create a risk great 
the reward to be gained by successful fraud. N 
could be more easy than this, in respect to the 1 
intercourse now under consideration. 

The interposition of the custom-house office: 


scarcely be requisite to prevent the introduction of W 


India produce into the United States through the 
colonies. Arrangements could readily be mad« 
Powers to which the foreign islands be long, to fur 
requisite supplies of West India prox luce from 
islands, on cheap terms, and in steady and abund 
tities. These arrangements would of thems ws 5 
‘\competition. But whilst American flour can be 
to the British West Indies as cheap from the 
through the foreign islands as through the North 
sessions, though subject to the Gunranigating ( 
favor of the eae of five shilling s per barrel, it 
be supposed that the bulky arti icles of sugar, 1 
molasses, without such aid, can be te mpted throug 
Northern possessions by the risk of detection, and t 
nalties of the law. 

The undersigned does not believe that the tem; 
an‘ facilities for the introduction into the Northe: 
nies of flour and other articles from the Unit 
are materially greater. 

So far as the trade with the British West 
operate as an inducement, it has been seen alrea 
| American produce is carried thither as cheap throt 
|foreign islands as ;the Northern ports. The su 
| American flour in the Northern colonies is believe 
| principally furnished by the Genesee country, 
jcountry bordering upon Lake Erie; and it stands a 
lin the evidence upon the archives of the House of 
jmons, that, for flour, the market at New York is gen 
better than the market at Montreal and Quebec. Inc 
so important is the operation of these facts, that th 
intelligent merchants suppose that so much of the 
can trade with the British West Indies, as passes th 
jthe Northern colonic: instead of the foreign is} 
chic fiy diverted thither by the greater facilities of 
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uring in those ports an meanied. cargo saitable to © the|to ge get the decision in time to be submitted to that body. 


West “India market. 

In the testimony afforded by the inhabitants of Lower 
Canada to the committee of the House of Commons in 
1826, it was asserted, and remained uncontradicted, that, 
‘against the superintendence of the British custom- house 

officers, it would be impossible to smuggle any part of a 


cargo, or even a barrel of flour, into the province of Lower} tions, ora revocation of the order in council of 1826, u 
On this ground they were enabled to encourage] the terms of 


Canada. 
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| De eply as I lament this state of things, I need scarcely say 
that it has not been possible for me, by any exertion, to 
avoid it. 

In this stage of the business it may be proper for me to 
remark, that the negotiation must end in one of three 
modes; in a positive refusal to change the present re gula- 

pon 
ny propositi on, or ina revocation of that 


the introduction of American flour, in proportion to the order, with some increase of the duties imposed by the 
mount of their e xports to the West Indies and other | act of Parliament of 1825, in favor of the productions of 


places, without dange 
‘ nsumption; and the encourageme nt then given shows the | 

importance attached by his M: ijesty’s Government to that 
eV dence. On this Su pposition, I Lord Aberde ‘en will readily 
wcknowledge the facility with which the United States, 
through means of a custom-house police, strengthened and 
xtended according to their means, may accomplish the 
ime ends; more ally as the readier interdiction of 
the return trade from Canada into the United States, by di- 
minishing the means of payment, would also diminish the 
motives to incur the risk and penalties incident to a pro- 
hibited trade. Tl | 
as already dwelt longer upon thes« 
; necessary, after so 1 


esp *Cl 


1 UNC 


imself, as to any further arguments that might be offered, 
th referring to the various other suggestions which have 
en made by him in the course of this negotiation. He 
snnot, however, entirely dismiss the subject, without re-| 
iting, for the last time, his deep solicitude for the result, 
without most earnestly recalling the atteation of his Ma-| 


sty’s ministers to the statein which the relations between | Government, 


ithe result of that message 


e two countries would be left should this point be unfa- 
vorably decided. In such case, the Government of the 
United States, while disappointed 
of an arrangement by mutual and reasonable 


ld find noth ng conciliati 


concessions, 
ng in the retrospect of a | 
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ong 
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[have had a conference with L cal Aberdeen to- 
lay, which [ sought for the purpose of urging the defini- 
answer to my proposition relative to the colonial trade. 
li my previous c e, me some re 
it would ven in time for this packet 
gret to Say that this expect ation has not been rea 
that the delay has been wholly unavoidable, 
‘eds from no indisp to obviate the 
that be practicable, which lie in the 
adjustment of the question. 
cd repres ‘nt to him the 
and embar: ussment wl 
1c answer until the C 
y be the insuperable difficulties of any prospect- 
islation with a view to a future nt. None 
these efforts have yet proved su o bring the 
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ct that De but | 
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have 
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Al 


very serious 


ich must result from delay- 
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Under these circums 


negress shall con- 
packet of the 16th 
W 1} 


| not be poss ble 


> m session until the arrival of th« 


int, which I hope they will do, it 


lersigned is apprehensive that he | 
considerations than} 
nuch personal explanation as he has| 
er fore had he | . * + li , ¢ ] . 
retofore had the honor of yiclding, and will content4 
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in its cherished hopes | 
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to power of the present minist 
ja course of policy which may lead 


le 
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to |; 
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lof the 


r of its being brought into the home | the Northern possessions. 


Looking as well to the progress of the negotiation as to 
ithe obstinate and perse vering opposition, by the interests 
in those Northern to any change v wh: ate ver, 
and to the influence which it is obvious they exer: here, 
I confess that the last mode appears to me the most pro- 
bable. I do not believe that any legislation by Congress, 
with a view to that state of things, and vesting in the Pre- 
sident a discretion to regulate the trade or rescind our 
laws in either of these contingencies, would in any manner 
prove prejudicial 
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Washington, June 18, 1830 
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of the eeesdick 4 now ‘existing as to the West Radia posses s- 
sions of Great Britain, to those which she holds in the 
Northern parts of this continent, and the adoption ¢f pro- 
per measures for enforcing its rigid observance, as a 
course which would, in his judgment, best comport, in 
such an event, with the interests of the United States, and 
correspond with the respect which is due tothe character 
and past conduct of this Government. It is not for him, 
however, to anticipate with certainty the effect of such 
suggestions upon the national councils of the Union, though 
it is not to be supposed that, in such a case, any thing will 
be omitted on their part to vindicate the honor and main- 
tain the interests of this Government. 


Mr. McLane to the Earl cf Aberdeen. 


9, Cuannos STREET, PorTLAND Pace, 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, &#c. 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States, has had the honor 
already, in a personal conference, to explain to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, certain measures adopted by the Congress 
of the United States, during their late session, which have 
an immediate and important bearing on the relations of 
the two countries, and upon the proposition heretofore 
submitted by the undersigned respecting the West India 
trade. Having received from the Earl of Aberdeen an 
intimation of the propriety of communicating those mea- 
sures in a more formal manner, the undersigned has the 
honor herewith to transmit such information on the sub- 
ject as he is now in possession of. 

The first of the measures alluded to is an act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, authorizing the President, in 
the recess of Congress, to annul all the restrictive and dis- 
criminating measures of the United States, and to open 
the ports to British vessels trading with the British West 
Indies, in the manner particularly pointed out in the act; 
a copy of which, for the better explanation of the case, 
the eee Jat begs leave to subjoin. 

The undersigned has the honor also to inform Lord 
Aberdeen, that, during the late session of the — 
of the United States, several other laws were passed, by | 

} 
of the produce of the West India islands, and of the pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, by previous regulations, the fol- 
lowing duties only are to be collected, that is to say: Upon 
molasses, a duty of five cents, instead of ten cents, per 
gallon, allowing at the same time a drawback of the duty 
upon all rum which may be manufactured from that arti- 
cle, and exported from the United States; 

On salt, a duty of ten, instead of twenty, cents per 
bushel; 

On cocoa, a duty of one cent per pound on all imported 
after the Slst of December, 1830, or remaining at that 
time in the custom-house stores under the bond of the 
im porter; 

And en coffee, a duty of two, instead of five, cents per | 
pound, from and after the 31st of December, 1830; and| 
of one cent per pound from and after the 31st day of De-| 
cember, 1851; and the same duties to be taken on coffee | 
remaining at the respective times under bond in the cus- 
tom-house stores. 

The undersigned will not permit himself to doubt, that, | 
in the first of these acts, emanating from the frank and} 
friendly spirit which the President has uniformly profess- 
ed, and passe sd with an avowed reference to the pending | 
neectiation, the Earl of Aberdeen will see new and irre-| 
SI istible motive s for concurring in tl - promotion of the end 
to which this measure direct ly lead 

Such a measure could not have be en recommended by | 
the President without incurring a deep responsibility to- | 


Ww wands his own : country, nied fee ling a eenfident rel 
upon the justice and magnanimity of this. 

Itisa voluntary and le: ading step in the conciliating 
licy of the two nations, taken in disdain of the restra; 
of form, and which, if met in a corresponding spirit, ¢ 
not fail to produce that friendly intercourse and _ re: ak h 
mony so ardently desired by those who consult the ¢; 
interests and glory of both countries. It concedes in 
terms all the power in the regulation of the colonial tre ide, 
and authorizes the President to confer on British ves 
all those privileges, as well in the circuitous as the dir 
voyage, which great Britain has at any time demand 
desired. It has done this in the only manner in whic! 
was possible for Congress, at the present moment, 
under existing circumstances, to act, without a total a 
donment of even those advantages conceded by the pres 
regulations of Great Britain, and without raising up ) 


July 12, 1830. | interests to oppose or obstruct the favorable disposition e) 


pressed by this Government. Nor willthe undersigned : 
ceal his hope and belief that this act will stamp the 1 
tiation with a new and more favorable character; and t 
the United States having thus taken the first step, 
particularly defined the terms of their legislatio) 
node of adjustment may be disencumbered ofev en the 
jections with which it was supposed to be embarrassed \\ 
submitted to Lord Dudley, and by the answer which ont 
occasion was given to Mr. Gallatin. The objections s 
gested at that period on the part of Great Britain had 
special or exclusive reference to the measure in quest 
but to the giving of any prospective pledge by which 
might commit herself to the adoption of any specific | 
of conduct contingent on events which could not be for 
seen, and to the entering into any informal agreement : 
to mutual acts of legislation, while it was impossible to 
ticipate the details with which those acts might be ac: 
panied, or the position and circumstances in which 
two countries, and the commercial commonwealth ¢ 
rally, might be placed at the time when the laws ena 
should come into effect. If these objections could «! 
time have been essential to the subject, which the ' 
signed by no means admits, they certainly are not 
present. 

The act of Congress eee without any p! 
prospective or otherwise; i » therefore, relieves th 


which, in lieu of the duties imposed upon certain article -s| justme nt of this subject from that part of the diffi 


The details of the colonial legislation on the part of 
United States are precisely defined and fully exp! 

the law. Frankly announcing all this, it leaves to G 
Britain herself the selection of the mode and time in w 
according to her conception of her own interests, she! 
restore the direct trade between the United States a1 
West Indies. “he is enabled deliberately to do th 

a full knowledge of the before mentioned details, 
the precise position and circumstances, as well of th 
nations as of the commercial commonwealth in general, 
the time when the measures are to come into effect. ‘ 
she may do without any risk as to the future, and with 
cert: inty that, while doing an act of justice to a frie 
Power, and reli ieving it from an inv idious exclusion fi 
advantages allowed to all other nations, she is contrib 
materially to the prosperity of her possessions in the W 
Indies. 

The undersigned will not dismiss this subject w 
expressing the hope and persuasion that, in the other! 
sures of Congress alluded to, the Earl of Aberdeen 
find not merely all the considerations heretofore urge: 
giving new facilities to the trade between the United Stat 
and the British West Indies materially strengthened, if | 
absolutely confirmed, but that a further and more fay 
ble alteration is thereby made in the object and char: 
| of the negotiation. 

These measures manifest at least a laudable desi 
loose the shackles of trade and commerce, which, if ] 
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land is so disposed, he cannot t better encourage than bya 
relaxation of her own restraints upon the particular br: anch 
of trade under discussion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has been already informed that 
the consumption of forei ign molasses in the United States 
is not less than thirteen millions of gallons, even under the 
discouragement ofthe high rate of duty anda denial of the 


drawback, which nearly proved fatal to the chief source | 


of consumption—the distilleries of New England. It is 


a 
obvious, however, that the reduction of the duty to its| 


present low rate, and the allowance of the drawback, must 
swell the demand for this article even beyond the ordinary 
amount, which, 
would seek its principal supply in the British West In- 
dies. 


Of coffee, not less thirty-seven millions of pounds were | 


annually imported into the United States; and of those in 
a regular trade, not less than eight millions from the Bri- 
tish West Indies. 

Of four hundred thousand pounds of cocoa annually im- 
ported into the United States, little less than one-fourth 
was brought from the British West Indies. 

The 
duction of duty on these articles, and e specially on coffe e, 
to arate which will soon be little more than nominal, can- 
not fail to at least double the importation. 

These remarks apply with even additional force to the 
article of salt, the consumption of which is more de pend- 

ent on the rate of duty than that of any other necessary 


of life. 


The enormous quantity of this article requisite to supply } 
of people is too obvious to} 


the wants of twelve millions 
need any conjectural assertion; 
vation that, notwithstanding the 
ply encouraged by the hi 
7 hel, the annual import ition of that article from abroad 

ldom amounted to less than five millions of bushels. Of 
this amount more than three millions came from Great Bri- 
West India islands furnishing 


but it is worthy of obser- 
extent of the home 


tain and her possessions, her 
at least one million. 

To what extent this amount may be enlarged by the in- 
creased consumption arising 
the advantages of an easy trade, the 

eadily conjecture. ; 

It should be rem: irked, also, that, while the conan 
tion of this article is thus augmented, the diminution of the 
duty must proportionably diminish the price of salted pro- 
visions. So far as these, therefore, form part of the sup- 

plies to the West Indies, the subsistence of the islands will 
be cheapened, while the demand for their produce is in- 
creased. 

It should not e Sape the attention of the Earl of Aber- 
deen that the provisions of these acts of the Congress, so | 
far as they relate to cocoa, coffee, and salt, confer encou- 
ragement on the trade of the West Indics with the United | 
States, which did not exist, and could not have been con-| 
te mplated : it the period of passing the act of Parliament of | 
1825. They, the ‘refore, superadd new and import: ant Mo-| 
tives for restoring the trade then offered, and for restori ng | 
it upon terms not less favorable. 

While the participation of the 


Earl of Aberdeen may 


British islauds is invited 


0 the advantages to be derived from this enlarged and in- | 
United States for the produce of 


demand of the 
West Indies, the undersigned takes leave to suggest 
the expediency of securing that participation before the 
trade may be exclusively diverted into other channels by 
the superior advantages of a direct intercourse with other 
— 


creasing 
the 


In closing this communication to the Earl of Aberdeen, 


the undersi igned willtake the occasion to repeat his deep in- 
terest in the subject, and a renewed hope of an early and 
favorable issue. The Earl of Aberdeen will not fail to ap- 
preciate the spirit and motive by which the President was 


Vou. VIL.—Aa 


in the regular course of a direct trade, | 


Earl of Aberdeen will readily percei ve that the re-| 


| 
ment, 


sup- 
gh duty of twenty cents per| 


iher 


from the low rate of duty and | 
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actus ated i in recommending, and the Congress in passing, 
|the act to which allusion was first made. The effects of 
| delay upon the commercial enterprise of the United States, 
land the disappointment of interests desirous of a different 
measure of legislation, though they offered great embar- 
rassments, were not the greatest difficulties attendant upon 
that act. To give to Great Britain the fullest time to con- 
sult her own interest and convenience; to make a further 
and a signal effort to place the commercial relations of the 
two countries upon a footing of sure and lasting harmony; 
and to guard, in a manner consistently with duty, against 
delay during the recess of Congress, could only be done 
by a measure calculated also to awaken at once the spirit 
| of commercial speculation, and to create new expectations 
of favorable dispositions on the part of this Government. 
If, as the undersigned will continue to hope, the Bri- 
tish Government should find it their interest to realize these 
expectations, their measures will derive additional grace 
|from the frankness and promptitude with which they may 
| be adopted; and if, unfortunately, these hopes are destin- 
ed to experie nee a disappointment, it is not less the duty 
|of his Majesty’s Government to quict the public expecta- 
tions thus excited, and to mitigate, as far as may be in its 
| power, the injurious effects thereof, by giving an early 
|reply to the application which, in behalf of his Govern- 
the undersigned has had the honor to submit. 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew 





jto Lord Aberdeen the assurances of his highest considera- 


| tion. 


LOUIS McLANE. 


Lane to Mr. Van Buren. 


Lonpox, August 20, 


Mr. Me 


1830. 


Sir: I have the satisfaction to forward herewith a letter 
from the Earl of Aberdeen, dated the 17th instant, by 
which it will be perceived that my negotiation for the co- 
lonial trade is successfully closed; and that this Govern- 
ment consents to restore to us the direct intercourse with 
American colonies, upon the terms of the proposition 
submitted by me on the 12th of December last. 

It will be perceived, also, that, from an apprehension 
that the late act of Congress might admit of an interpre- 
\tation incompatible with the terms of my proposition, and 
the act of Parliament of the Sth July, 1825, the British 
Government have accompanied their consent with an ex- 


| planation of the construction which, in their opinion, the 


law ought to receive, and to which thetr proceedings will 
be conformed. This is precautionary, however, and in- 
itended to guard against misapprehension in future. The 
| proclamation of the Preside nt, which is authorized upon 
|evidence satisfactory to himself, will be immediately fol- 
low ed, upon the part of Great Britain, by the rev ocation 
lof the ‘orde ‘+r in council of July, 1827, the abolition of the 
| dise riminating duties on American vessels in British colo- 
| nial ports, and by extending to the vessels of the United 
States the advantas ges of the act of Parliament of the 5th 
July, 1825. 

If it had been admitted it the late act of C ongress va- 
|ried intentionally from the terms of our proposition, and 
the British act of the 5th en 1825, and demanded ad- 
vantages not contemplated by the latter, it would: have 
been considered as reviving pretensions already given up, 
t}and must have had the effect of entirely defeating any 
hope of recovering the colonial trade. Recurring to your 
letter of the 18th June last, communicating the President’s 
message to Congress, and a copy of the law, I did not 
doubt that the act was, in fact, intended to authorize the 
President to give effect, in the recess of Congress, to the 
known and uniform object of the negotiation, and to accept 
a renewal of the trade upon the terms of the proposition 
which I had been authorized to _—. I felt it my duty, 
therefore, to concur in the suggestion, that the supposed 
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deviations in the law from the act of the Sth July, 1825, I from demanding. 


riltish Colonies. 


But if this had not been so, more couk 


were apparent merely, and neither intentional, nor for the | not have been obtained. 


purpose of advancing any new claim upon the part of our| 
Government. 


: : _ | October, 1826, the meaning of the British act of Par] 
My instructions authorized me to propose that the Unit-| ment of 5th July, 1825, which does not appear to hay; 


In the letter of Mr. Gallatin to Mr. Clay of the 27th of 


a 


ed States should now comply with the conditions of the act} been previously understood by our Government, is ful}; 


of 5th July, 1825, by repealing our restrictive laws, ‘¢ if] 


such a measure would lead to the revocation of the order| 
in council of July, 1827, to the abolition or suspension of 
all discriminating duties on American vessels in the British | 
colonial ports, and to the enjoyment by us of the advan-| 
tages of the last mentioned act of Parliament.” | 

These instructions were literally pursued in the propo- | 
sition which I submitted in December last, and, together | 
with it, were communicated to Congress. But it will be 
apparent to you that, if the law necessarily authorize a dif- 
ferent construction than that adopted by this Government, | 
it will not be a compliance with the conditions of the act| 
of Parliament, but demand advantages which, by that act, | 
are expressly denied, and by this Government allowed to| 
no other country. 

The navigation act of Great Britain, by which all her 
previous acts upon that subject are repealed, and her sys- 
tem permanently established, passed simultaneously with 
the act of the 5th July, 1825, regulating the trade of the 
British possessions abroad; and by that act the importation, | 
both into her European and colonial ports, is restricted to | 
the vessels of the country of which the articles imported } 
shall be the produce. Nor has this restriction been con- 
sidered inconsistent with our commercial convention with | 
Great Britain, which we have anxiously sought to extend} 
to the colonial intercourse. The beforementioned act of 
the 5th July, 1825, regulating the trade with the British 
possessions abroad, refers, in express terms, to the act 
concerning navigation, and limits the right of importation | 
into the British colonial ports to American produce, and| 
to vessels coming directly from the ports of the United] 
States. By acceding to the terms of our proposition, there- 
fore, Great Britain extends to our vessels all the advan- 
tages of the act of 5th July, 1825. She moreover places 
the United States, in the intercourse with the colonies, on 
the same footing with all other nations; and by assenting | 
to regulations, though by legislative enactment, in the | 
colonial trade, similar to those provided by our commercial | 
convention for the intercourse between the United States 
and the British possessions in Europe, she now concedes 
to us, in this respect, substantially that which we have | 
been ineffectually seeking since the year 1815. 

Iam not aware that the restriction of the right of im- 
portation into the colonies to articles of American pro- 
duce, was at any period seriously objected to by our] 
Government. Nor can the difference, in this respect, 
between American and British vessels, if we allow it to} 
continue, be an object of much importance in any point | 
of view. It will generally be our interest, as it is that of} 
every other nation, to allow the exportation of its surplus | 
foreign produce in the vessels of any other country. It} 
must be observed, also, that this is a privilege resulting 
from the general spirit of our laws, and therefore resting 
in our discretion. There is nothing in the arrangement} 
now proposed to prevent the United States from her« after 
denying to British vessels this advantage, if it prove inju- 
rious to their commerce, and in placing by that means the} 
vessels of both countries, in this respect, upon an equal 
footing. I ought to observe, however, that sound policy 
would not warrant such a measure at any time. 

Independently of these considerations, it is certain that 
both the restrictions now reserved by the construction 
adopted by this Government were absolutely conceded by 
ours before the present negotiation commenced, and could | 
not have been renewed at present with any hope of suc- 
cess. More than has been secured by the present labors, 
the concessions of the last administration precluded us 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


and intelligibly explained. 
of the regulations at that period, and the extent of th. 


}could be incurred. 


To ascertain the precise state 


conditions and restrictions prescribed by the famous act 
of July, 1825, Mr. Gallatin reviewed all the British statu: 
upon this subject, and superadded the following observ, 
tions. 

**From what precedes, it follows, first, that the rest) 
tion which limits the importations in foreign vessels 
goods into the British West Indies and American colo: 
to vessels of the country of which the goods are the p: 
duce, and coming direct from such country, having b: 
revived by the navigation act of the 5th of July, 1825, 
still in force; secondly, that the restriction which limit 
the exportations in foreign vessels of goods exported fi 
the British West Indies and American colonies to a dir 
exportation to the country to which such vessel did 
long, is so far repealed as that such exportations in si 
vessels may be made to any country whatever, Great B 


|tain and its dependencies excepted.” 


‘‘ Although there is no prospect that any arrangen 
will shortly take place on that subject, yet it is desir: 
to be prepared for any contingeney. And T wish tha 
President would take into consideration whether, suppos 
ing an arrangement, either by convention or by mutua 
modification on both sides of existing laws or regulati: 
to be practicable, it would be proper, so far as relates 
navigation, to agree to the terms contained in the acts 
Parliament.” 

** The most important of the restrictions on the d 
or circuitous trade, that which limited the exportat 
from the British West Indies in American vessels t 
United States, has been repealed; and there remain 
two—such exportations cannot be made in American \ 
sels to Great Britain or her dependencies, a point on w! 
we cannot insist, and which is already given up by th 


jstructions; and the importations into ‘those colonies 


American produce, must, if made in American vessels 
direct from the United States. Is it necessary, on 
account, to insist on the right of preventing British \ 
sels, other than those coming direct from the colo: 
from clearing from the United States for those col 
Or, in other words, (for it is clear that with such rest: 
tion no arrangement is practicable,) is it worth whil 
that account, to continue to cut off altogether the 
course between the United States and the British cok 
On that question I beg leave to submit two observat 
First. The right of importing produce of the United St 
into British West Indies from other places than the U1 
States, is in itself of no great value. It might occasior 
be convenient, when the market of Cuba or of other ] 
in the Gulf of Mexico was glutted with American 
duce, to have a right to take it in American vessels to 
British West India ports; but it is but rarely that t! 
will not, from the same causes, be also glutted at the 
time, and that the expense of a double voyage and fi 
Secondly. Whilst contending f 
nominal reciprocity, we must acknowledge that th¢ 
party must consider how far this reciprocity will b« 

it is now ascertained that four-fifths of the tonnag 


| ployed in our intercourse with Great Britain herself 


American, and only one-fifth British. Conside ring 
species of population, the climate, and commercial capital 
of the West Indies, and the distance of Great Britain, 
is utterly impossible that the direct intercourse betw¢ 
the United States and the British West Indies should not, 
with equal duties and charges, be carried on in a st! 
greater proportion in vessels of the United States. 


st 


r 
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only compensation, in that r respect, to Great Rritain, is is to this section are sufficiently comprehensive to embrace any 
be found in the circuitous voyages which British vessels |description of entry; and in his instructions to the several 
may make from that country through the United States |collectors, the President may properly direct an entry 
and her West India colonies; and ¥ feel quite confident— | similar to that specified in the first section of the bill, and 





I think any man acquainted with the subject will be of the |in the spirit of our proposition. 


same opinion—that even granting them that privilege, will 


Such, I presume, was the purpose of the law. I have, 


leave more than three-fourths of the intercourse to our|however, suggested to this Government, in answer to the 
vessels! !”” ° . . . * \difficulty felt upon this point, the possibility that these 


‘It will not escape you that the intercourse by sea be-| general terms may have procee 


tween the United States and the British West Indies and 

North American colonies has already been considered as 
necessarily connected together by the British Govern- 
ment, and that this connexion has been ke pt up in the acts 
of Parliament, in the articles proposed to Mr. Rush, and |18 
indeed in all former propos: ils on their part.” 

In consequence, asit may be supposed, of this explana- 
tion and advice from Mr. Gallatin, our Government 
thenceforward abandoned whatever pretensions they may 
have previously set up beyond the acts of Parliame nt. In 

a letter from Mr. Clay, dated the 11th April, 1827, con-| 
taining further instructions to Mr. Gallatin, he was inform- 
ed **that the President is willing to recommend to Con- 
gress, at its next session, first, to suspend the alien duties 
on British vessels and cargoes, and allow their entry into] 
our ports with the same kind of British or British colonial 
produce as may be imported in American vessels, the ves- | 
sels of both countries p: aying the same charges; and, se- 

condly, to abolish the restriction in the act of 1823 to the | 
direct intercourse between the United States and the Bri-| 
tish colonies, leaving Great Britain in the exclusive posses- | 
sion of the circuitous trade between Great Britain proper 
through her colonies, and the United States. Mr. Gallatin will 
inquire whether the p of an act of Congress to that 
effect would lead to the revocation of the British order in 
council of July, 1827, to the abolition « 
luties on American vessels in the 
and tothe enjoyment by our vessels of the advantages 
offered by the act of the 5th of July, 1825.” 

fhese propositions were communicated by Mr. Gallatin 
to = British Government, ina — to Lord Dudley, of 
the 17th of August, 1827, in whi ch he remarks that ** this 
sods would repeal all former acts of the American Go- 
vernment which had been obj ted to by Great Britain, 
fulfil the condition in the act of Parliament as now ander-| 
tood, and remove every veuste's in the way to an arrang¢ .| 
ment; but that it would be useless for the President to| 
make such recommendation without first ascertaining the | 

itentions of the British Government;” and he therefore 
inquired ** whether, upon the passage of such an act as | 
the President proposes to recot nmend, the British Govern- 


assage 


f the discriminating 
British colonial ports, 


ment would allow to American vessels the privileges of) s 


trade and intercourse according to the act of the Sth of} 
July, 1825.” 
that my instructions, and the overture by me submitted | 
on the 12th of December last, and now assented to by 
Great Brit: entirely coincident. 

I have been thus minute, 
object of our negotiation w ith this Government should not 
be mistaken; and that the President, clearly and explicitly 
understanding these, may feel no he sits ation, when execut- 
ing the law, to interpret each particular clause in con- 
formity with the obvious — and design of the act. 

L ess difficulty, if possible, than on these points, can 
exist in regard to the ve of British vessels and their 
cargoes in the ports of the United States, from the islands, 
provinces, or colonies, designated in the ‘second section of 
the act. Nocordiant to Mr. Gallatin’s despatch, **the 
intercourse by sea between the United States and the Bri- 
tish West Indies and North American colonies has already 
been considered as necessarily connected together by the | 
British Government, and that this connexion has been| 
kept up in all the acts of Parliament.” It will not, there- | 


fore, be now separated. The general terms employed in 


in, are 





, |affect the 


With these communications, it will be se on | with to forward you ‘* Hume’s Custom Laws, 


ted from an apprehension 


of the existing discriminating duty of one dollar per ton 


on American vessels in these Northern colonial ports. 
Should such be the case, it will not escape you that this 
oe is prescribed by the order of the King in council, in 

23, in retaliation of our law of that year; and that, by 
the terms of my proposition, it will be now abolished. 

If the remaining words of apparent difficulty constitute 
4 provision inconsistent with our proposition and the act 
of 5th July, 1825, Iam obliged to confess myself inca- 
pable of comprehending either their obicct or meaning. 
I refer, of course, to the following clause: ‘* Leaving the 
commercial intercourse of the United States with all other 
parts of the British dominions or possessions on a footing 
not less favorable to the United States than it now is.” 

Such a provision, or any thing resembling it, is now in- 
troduced for the first time into our legislation upon this 
subject. W ith all other parts of the British dominions, 
‘our commercial intercourse is regulated either by the con- 
vention with Great Britain, or, with the exce ption of the 
ports in the Northern provinces, absolutely prohibited by 
acts of Parliament. No legislation on either side can 
stipulations of the convention, and any relaxa- 
tion of existing prohibitions must be beneficial. 

This clause, as it stands, if it be not altogether nuga- 
jtory and out of place, would seem rather to apprehend 
some evil, not understood or explained, from advantages 
to be conferred on our trade by Great oe In any 
view of the subject, however, it can properly relate only 


ito the footing on which our commercial intercourse with 


other ports will be left at the ume of conceding such ad- 
vantages. Happily, therefore, with whatever object the 
clause may have been introduced, the President may issue 
his proclamation with every assurance that the corre spond- 
ent acts on the part of this Government will leave ‘the 
commerce of the United States with all other 
| parts of om British dominions on a footing not less favora- 
ble to the United States than ° now is. 
That you may have all the British acts of Parliament re- 
| lati ve to this subje ct before you, and compare without dif- 
ficulty the various provisions of the act of the 5th of July, 
}1825, for the encouragement of British shipping and navi- 
ation, and of that of the same date regulating the trade 
with the British possessions abroad, I hav ethe honor here 
” containing 


ial intercourse 


9 


all that may be useful in your researches. 
The observations of the Earl of Aberdeen relative to 
the scale of duties in favor of those interests incidentally 


that the precise and uniform | fostered by the suspension of the intercourse between the 


United States and the West Indies, are less 
| than, at the date of my despatch of the 6th of April, 
|had reason to apprehe nd. {It was on the ground of this 
japprehension, principally, that, in my note to Lord Aber- 
| dee n of the 12th of July last, L alluded so particularly to 
| the acts of Congress reduc ing a duty on several articles 
lof West India produce. 

Though it may be probable that the schedule of duties 


unfavorable 


jadopted conte roe aneously with the act of Parliament of 


Ithe 5th of July, 1825, wi ill be hereafter modified, the ef- 
fect must be more severely felt by the West India planter, 
jalready overburdened, than by our merchants; and in 
this there is asafe guaranty against any excessive altera- 
tion. There is good reason to believe, moreover,. that 
such modification, whenever it shall be made, will consist 
jin reducing the duty on some important articles, while it 
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may increase it on others; and ths at our trade, in the ag 
gregate, will not be materially affected. This modifica- 
tion, however, is not a part or condition of the present 
arrangement, and will therefore depend upon future con- 
tingencies, of which each nation will be free to take ad- 
vantage; and ours, particularly, to resort to countervailing 
duties, if that course be deemed expedient. On this 
question, we will always have the West Indian interest on 
our side; and that, after the concessions heretofore made, 
is allwe canexpect. ‘The arrangement now proposed will 
restore to our vessels the direct trade with the British co- 
lonial ports, and place the navigation of both countries in 
that trade upon an equal footing. We may safely rely upon 
the skill and enterprise of the American merchants to 
accomplish the rest. 

I need scarcely refer to the period for which this ques- 
tion has embarrassed the trade of our citizens and the re- 


lations of the two countries, nor to the numerous failures | 


which have attended the efforts of our Government to ad- 
just it. But it ought not to be forgotten that, in pro- 
ducing these failures, technical interpretations and mis- 
apprehension of legal provisions have had their full share. 

Sensible of this, 1 “felt it my duty to guard, if possible, | 

against their recurrence; and after the solicitude and per: | 
severance with which I have conducted the negotiation, 1 


could not shun the responsibility of attempting to recon-| 


cile the appare’ nt obscurities of the law with the clear and | 
frank object of our Government. 1am happy to believe 
moreover, that, in the attempt, Iam fully sustained by 
the soundest principles of construction. In any event, I} 
shall feel conscious that, with the sincerest desire to con- 


form to the instructions, and sustain the character of the | 


Executive, I have faithfully contributed to succor the en- 
terprise of my fellow-citizens, and to place the foreign | 
relations of the country upon a foundation of lasting har- | 
mony. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

LOUIS McLANE. 
To the Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr. McLane. 


i, August 17, 1830 

The undersigned, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of the note of Mr. McLane, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary from the United States | 
of America to this court, dated the 12th ultimo, commu- | 
nicating certain measures which have been adoptec i by 
Congress with a view to remove the obstacles which have 
hitherto impeded the re-establishment of the commercial | 
intercourse between the United States and the British 
West India colonies. 

Previously to the receipt of this communication, his 
Majesty’s Government had already had under their con- 
sideration Mr. McLane’s note of the 16th March last, ex- 
planatory of the proposition contained in his letter of the 
12th of December, 1829, with reference to the same sub- | 
ject; and the undersigned assures Mr. McLane that his} 
Majesty’s Government, in the earnest and dispassionate | 
attention which they bestowed upon this proposition, were 


Foreien Orri 


actuated by the most friendly feelings towards the Govern- | 


ment of the United States, and by a sincere disposition to 
meet the proposals which he was authorized to make, in 
the spirit with which they were offered. 

But the undersigned considers it unnecessary now to 
enter into any detailed discussion of the points embraced 
in those previous communications of Mr. McLane, because 
they are in a great measure superseded by the more spe- 


cific, and therefore more satisfactory, propositions con- | 
{ained in his note of the 12th ultimo; to the contents of| 
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which nate, saiiine. the siekeidisiad will principally 
confine his present observations. 

Of the character and effect of the recent measure of the 
American Congress, Mr. McLane observes, that ‘it con- 
cedes, in its terms, all the power in the regulation of the 
colonial trade, and authorizes the President to confer on 
British subjects all those privileges, as well in the circu 
tous as the direct voyage, which Great Britain has at any 
time demanded or desired.” 

In this declaration the undersigned is happy to obsery: 
the same spirit and disposition which dictated Mr. McLane’s 
former communications, wherein he announced the read} 
ness and desire of the American Government ‘*to comply 
with the conditions of the act of Parliament of 1825,” and 
also, ‘*that the claims advanced in justification of the omis 
sion of the United States to embrace the offers of this 
}country, have been abandoned by those who urged them, 
and have received no sanction from the people of + 
United States;” and the undersigned readily admits, that, 
|if the bill passed by the American Legislature be well c 
| culate d practice ally to fulfil the expressed intentions « i 
| framers, it must have the effect of removing all th 
| grounds of difference between the two Governments, wit 
relation to the trade between the United States and t 
| British colonies, which have been the subject of so much 
discussion, and which have constituted the main caus« 
the suspension of the intercourse by those restrictive a: 


. lof the United States which the American Government 


|now prepared to repeal. 

The proposition now made by Mr. McLane for the 1 
| vocation of the order in council of 1826, stands upon a 
ground materially different from that on which the same 
| question was brought forward in the notes of Mr. Galla 
jin 1827, and even in the more explanatory overtures of 
Mr. McLane, contained in his communications of Dece1 
i ber, 1829, and March, 1830. 
| Those several proposals were, all of them, invitat 
to the British Government to ple dge itself, hypotheticall; 
to the revocation of the order in council, in the event of 
jrepeal of those acts of the American Congress which gai 
| occasion to it. His Majesty’s Government declined | 
give that prospective pledge or assurance, on the grou! 
{stated in Lord Dudley’s note of the Ist October, 1s 
; But the objections then urged are not applicable t 
| present overture. Provision has now been made by 
act of the American Legislature, for the re-establishm« 
lof the suspended intercourse upon certain terms and c 
\ditions; and that act being now before his Majesty’s G 
vernment, it is for them to decide whether they are I re 
|}pared to adopt a corresponding measure on the pa 
Great Britain for that object. 
The undersigned is ready to admit that, in spirit a: 
isubstance, the bill transmitted by Mr. McLane is « 
lformable to the view which he takes of it in the expre 
sion before quoted from his note of the 12th July; 
jthat it is calculated, therefore, to afford to Great Bi 
| complete satisfaction on the several points which have 
'been heretofore in dispute between the two count 
|He has also received, with much satisfaction, the exp! 
|nation which Mr. McLane has afforded him verbally, 
ithe last conference which the undersigned had the honot 
\of holding with him, upon those passages in which t! 
| wording of the bill appears obscure, and in which it seems 
at least doubtful whether the practical construction of it 
would fully correspond with the intentions of the Ame: 
can Government, as expressed by Mr. McLane. But 
jis, nevertheless, necessary, in order to remove all possi 
bility of future misapprehension upon so important a sub- 
ject, that he should recapitulate the points upon which 
those doubts have arisen, and distinctly state the sense in 
which the undersigned considers Mr. McLane as concur- 
ring with him in the interpretation of them. 

The first point in which a question might arise, isin that 
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passage wat the bill wherein it is declared, as one of thal 


conditions on which the restrictions now imposed by the 
United States may be removed, ‘that the vessels of the 
United States, and their cargoes, on entering the ports of 
the British possessions, as aforesaid, (viz. m the West 
Indies, on the continent of America, the Bahama islands, 
the Caicos, and the Bermuda or Somer islands, ) shall not 
be subject to other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, 
or charges of any other description, than would be im- 
posed on British vessels, or their cargoes, arriving in the 
said colonial possessions from the United States of Ameri- 
” It is not quite clear whether the concluding words, 


ca. 
‘«¢from the United States of America,” are meant to apply 


to the vessels of the United States, and their cargoes, in | 


the first part of the paragraph, as well as to those of Great } 
Britain or her colonies, in the latter part. 
It can scarcely, indeed, have been intended that this! 
stipulation shoul 1 extend to American vessels coming with | 
cargoes from any other places than the United States, be- 
cause it is well known th: at, under the navigation laws of 
Great Britain, no foreign vessel could bring a cargo toany 


British colonial port from any other country than its own. | 


The next condition expressed in the act is, **that the 
vessels of the United States may import into the sai d colo- | 
nial possessions from the United States any article or ar- 
ticles which could be imported in a British vessel into 
the said possessions from the United States.” 


In this passage it is not made sufficiently clear that the | 


articles to be imported on equal terms by British or Ame- 
rican vessels from the United States must be the produce 
of the United States. The undersigned, however, can- 
not but suppose that such a limitation must have been con- | 
templated, because the clause of the navigation act alrea- 
dy adverted to, whereby an American vessel would be 
prech uded from bringing any ai ticle not the produce of 
America to a British colonial port, is not only a subject of 


universal notoriety, but the same provision is distinctly 


made in the act of Parliament of 1825, which has been so | 


often referred to in the discussions on this subject. 

It was also necessary that the undersigned should ask 
for some explanation of that section of the bill which has 
reference to the entry of vessels into the ports of the 
United States from the continental colonies of Great Bri- 
tain in North America. These are not placed, in the terms 
of the act, on the same footing as the ships coming from 
the colonies of the West Indies. 

With respect to the latter, the express provision made 


for the direct intercourse with those colonies, together | 


with the simultaneous repeal of the several American acts |: 


which interdict, at present, the 
the 
arrived from other ports in the British dominions, appears 
fully to warrant the expression before quoted, of Mr. 
McLane, ‘‘that the act would confer on British vessels all 
those privileges, as well in the circuitous as in the direct 
voyage, which Great Britain has at any time demanded.” 
But, with regard to the continental colonies, there is 
mere , a Wie ip-wore for *‘admitting to entry, in the ports 
of the United States, British vessels or their cargoes from 


the eds provinces, or colonies of Great Britain, on or 


carriage of goods from 
United States to West Indian ports, in ships having 


near the North American continent, and north or east of 
be presumed, that | 


the United States.”’ 
vessels from these intended to be admitted 
upon the same terms, in all respects, and to be entitled to 
the same privileges, as British ships from any other Bri- 
tish colony. 

The act of Congress requires, asa further condition, 
that, when the intercourse with the West India colonies 
shall be opened by Great Britain, ‘ the commercial inter- 
courge of the United States with all other parts of the 


It must, indeed, 
colonies are 


British dominions or possessions shall be left on a footing | 


not less favorable to the United States than it now is.” 
Although it may be most truly stated that there ex- 
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ists, at this Game, no intention to make any sheration in 
the commercial policy of Great Britain, and equally that 
there is no disposition on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to restrict, in any measure, the commercial relations 
between this country and the United States, yet the posi- 
tive condition to maintain unchanged, or upon any parti- 
cular footing of favor, every part of our system of trade 
affecting our intercourse with America, could not, with 
propriety, be made the subject of any specific engage- 
ment connected with the renewal of the colonial inter- 
course. Whether that intercourse be renewed or not, it 
ought to remain at all times as free as it now is, both to 
the Government of Great Britain and to that of the United 
States, to adopt, from time to time, such commercial re- 
| gulations as either State may deem to be expedient for its 
| own interests, consistently with the obligations of existing 
treaties. 

It is due to the candor with which the communications 
| of Mr. McLane have been made on this subject, that the 
undersigned should be thus explicit in noticing the pas- 
isage in the bill to which he has now adverted. 

Mr. McLane, in his note of the 12th ultimo, has de- 
iscribed and explained the material diminution which has 
|been made in the duties payable in the United States on 
the importation of certain articles of colonial produce. 
This measure has been viewed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
iment with sincere satisfaction, as indicating a disposition 
to cultivate a commercial intercourse with his Majesty’s 
|colonies, upon a footing of greater freedom and reciprocal 
advantage than has hitherto existed. But the underage d 
lmust frankly state, that, in the general consideration of 
the qneeti on now to be determine d, no weight ought to be 
assigned to the reduction of those duties, as forming any 
part of the gr ounds on which the re-establishment of the 
intercourse may be acceded to. Those changes are part of 
the general scheme of taxation which the American Go- 
vernment may, at all times, impose modify, with the 
same freedom as that which Great Britain may exercise in 
the regulation of any part of its system of duties; and it is 
the more tial that his Majesty’s Government should 
not contract, by implication, any engagement towards that 
of the United States with respect to such alterations, be- 
cause his Majesty’s Government have already had under 
their consideration the expediency of in troduci ing some 
modifications into the schedule of duties hed to the 
jact of Parliament of 1825, with a view more effectually 
Ito support the interests of the British North American 
colonies. To those interests, fostered, as they have inci- 
identally been, by the suspension of the intercourse be- 
ltween the United States and the West Indies, his Maj¢ 
ty’s Government will continue to look with an earnest 
desire to afford them such protection by discriminating 
duties as may appear to be consistent with the interests of 
other parts of his Majesty’s dominions, and with a sound 
policy in the commercial relations of this c« with all 
other States. 

The undersigned has a me it desirable ; point 
|should be distinetly unde od on both sides, in order that 
lno doubt should exist of the right of Great Britain t to vary 
those duties from time to time, according to her own views 
of expediency, unfettered by any obligation, expressed or 
implied, towards the United any other cc 

The undersigned adverts 
verbal explanations which he has received from Mr. 
lof those in the act of Cor gt 
not appeared to the undersigned to be | 
ithe provisions of the act of Parliament 325. He con. 
lcurs with Mr. McLane in thinking that these will be found 
to have been merely app i ) the 
itions of that statute, recent pro- 
edings of the Ame rican Governme 
lthis matter have been manifi 
jupoNn a determination to conform to it 
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of the subject would be entirely at variance with the te nor| ‘duct of his Majesty’ S ministers throughout the negoti 


of the several communications from Mr. McLane before! 
adverted to, which have all been conformable to the ex- 
plicit proposition contained in his note of the 12th Decem-| 
ber, 1829, 


ment of July 5, 1825, by an express law, opening their} both Governments are now happily of one opinion 


their entry with the same kind of British coloni al produce 
as may be importe d in American vessels, the vessels of 
both countries paying the same charges; suspending the 
alien duties on British vessels and cargoes, and abolishing 
the restrictions in the act of Congress of 1823 to the} 
direct intercourse between the United States and the! 
British colonies; and that such a law should be immediately | 
followed by a ne of the British order in council of} 
the 27th July, 1826, the abolition or suspension of all dis-| 
criminating duties on American vessels in the British colo- 
nial ports, and the e enjoyment, by the United States, of} 
the advantages of the act of Parliament of the 5th July, | 
1825.” It only remains, therefore, for the undersigned to 
assure Mr. McLane, that, if the President of the United 
States shall determine to give effect to the act of Congress, | 
in conformity with the construction put ae its provisions 
both by Mr. McLane and by the undersigned, all diffic re 
on the part of Great Britain, in the way of a renewal of | 
the intercourse between the United States and the West! 
Indies, according to the foregoing proposition made by 
} 


Mr. McLane, will thereby be removed. 
The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. McLane | 
the assurances of his highest consideration 
ABERDEEN. 
Lovis McLane, Esq. &c. 
Mr. Van Buren to Mr. McLan 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, } 
WWashington, October 5, 1830. 





) 


Sram: Your despatch of the 2 
instant, received at this department, 
laid before the President. 

You will perceive by the enclosed pro 
instructions from the Tre: asury Department 
that the President adopted without 
reserve the construction given to the act of ¢ rress of 
the 29th of May, 1850, by Lord Aberdeen and yourself, 
by accepting the of the British Government, 
with the accompanying explanations, as a compliance with 
its requisitions, and by doing all that was cam 
ry the proposé d arrangement into complete effect on the 
part of the United States. sy virtue of the President’s 
proclamat ion, and the operation of the act of C 
above referred to, our ive acts are nepe aled, 
the ports of the United States opened to Bi 
coming from any of the British colonial poss 
tioned in both sections of the act terms stated in 
that and in the The Presi- 
dent does not doubt that, having thus giving effect to the ar- 
part of this Government, that of Great 


on the 3d 
8s contents, 


th August was, 


an writ + 
and, With! 


lamation, and 
to the collec- 
tors of customs, has 


‘ong 
assurance 
necessary to 
mngress 
and 


h vesse Is 
men- 


restrict 


ss ‘ons 
» Upon the 
act, instruction. 


acc¢ mpany ing 


rangement on the 


Britain will, without delay, do what is necessary on its side 
to remove all existing obstructions to the renewal of the 
intercourse between the United States and the British 
colonial possessions referre d to, according to the proposi- 


tion submitte d by you and acce pte d by Government. 





} 
jrelations by every 


jam directed to do, 


| die S, 


} 


¢ 


ry 


nt 


cl 


ment acquainted with these sentiments, and assure jt t 
he will neglect no opportunity which may present 


prove 


his sincere desire to strengthen and improy 
act within the sphere of his aut 
which may contr bute to confirm the 
iso hs ippi ly established. 


go od underst 


It is also to me a pleasing duty to express to you, 


the 


entire 


satisfaction of the Pi 


with your conduct on this important oce: asion. ‘Tl 


tiring 


zeal, patriotic exertions, 


and great ability, 


you have displayed in the difficult negotiation thus 


factori ly concluded, re: 


alize 


all the 


anti ips ations 


formed from the employment of your talents in tl 


the thanks of your country. 


add the 


leave to 


e xpre ssion 


To thes 


| portant branch of the public service, and entitle 5 
sentiments 
of my own unqualit 


probation of all your acts since the commencement of 
mission near the Government of Great Britain. 
lam, with great respect, your obedient servant. 


Lovis McLanr, 


By the President of thi 


Esq 


i: 


Envoy Extrao "“ 


M. YVAN 
? 


inary, &¢ 


United State sof. in é r 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by an 


act of 
| States, passed on the twenty-ninth day of Ma Av, ON 


the 


Congress of the 


sand eight hundred and thi rty, it is provided, that, 


ever the President of the I 


nited States shall rece 


factory evidence that the Government of Great Brit 


open the ports in its colonial possessions in the W 
continent of South 
‘aicos, and the 


on the 
islands, the (¢ 
the vessels of the l 
limited term, that 


nited States, 
the 


vessels 


for an 
of the 


America, the B 
Bermuda or Somer 
indefinite o1 
United Stat 


isla 


BURE 


their cargoes, on entering the colonial ports aforesaid, 
not be subject to other or higher duties of tonnag 


post, 


or charges of any other de scription, than w 


imposed on British vessels, or their cargoes, arris 
the said colonial possessions from the United States 
the vessels of the United States may import into 
colonial possessions, fromthe United States, any art 
articles which could be imported in a British ves 


the said possessions from the United States; 


vessels of the I 
colonies aforementione 
than the 

article or 


| British vessel, to any 


articles that 


d, to 


country 


and 


United States may ¢ xport from th 
any 
dominions or possessions of Great Bi 
can be exported therefron 
Brit 


' possessions aforesaid--leaving the comm 


country whateve 


other than the 


jintercourse of the United States with all other pai 


land in such case, the President of the 


He allows hims« 7 ulso to expect that the circumstance | minions o1 

that the ports of the United States are forthwith open to 

British vessels, whilst the opening of those of Great| British dominions or 
Britain must await the action of the British Government, | favorable to the 

thus producing temporarily an unequal operation, will in-| 

duce his Maj¢ sty’s Government to give to the matter its || 


earliest attention. 
The President 
eandor and libe rality 


has det ive 


d great tion from the 


satisfac 


which have characte 


ceived 


such evidence; 
ced the con-!date of such proclamation, the ports of the 


possessions 


on a footing 


+} 


t 


| 


\ 


United States than it now is—-that 
United Stat 


¢ 


and particularly in not suffering the inadvertencies of o 

legislation, attributable to the haste and confusion of 
| closing scenes of the session, to defeat or delay the a 
*«that the Government of the United States| ment ofa question, with respect to the substance of w] 
should now comply with the conditions of the act of Parlia-| and the interest of the two countries, in its adjustment 
I 
ports for the admission of British vessels, and by allowing cherishes thé most lively anticipations of the solid bene; 
which will flow from the trade that is about to reviy 
well as of the benign influence which the satisfact: 
| moval of a long standing and vexatious impediment t 
| extension of their commercial intercourse is calculat: 
exercise upon the relations between the two cou 
It is his wish that you should make his Majesty’s Goy 


»e authorized, at any time before the next session of ¢ 
lor ss, to issue his proclamation, declaring that he has 
and that, ee and frot 

| United St 





ih 


ni 
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shall be opened indefinitely, or for a term ‘fuels as the thereto, passed the 15th of May, 1820, sai an ant entitled 
case may be, to Br itish vessels coming from the said British | ** An act to regulate the commercial intercourse between 
colonial possessions, and their c argoe! s, subject to no other | the United States and certain British ports,” passed on the 

»higher duty of tonnage or impost, or charge of any | 1st of March, 1823, are absolutely repealed; and the ports 
description w hatever, than would be levied on the vessels| of the United States are opened to British vessels and their 
of the United States, or their cargoes, arriving from the| cargoes coming from the British colonial possessions in the 
said British possessions; and that it shall be lawful for the} West Indies, on the continent of South America, the Ba- 
said British vessels to import into the United States, and} hama islands,the Caicos, and the Bermuda or Somerislands; 
to export therefrom, any article or articles which may b¢ | also, from the islands, provinces, or colonies of Great Britain 
imported or exported in vessels of the United Sti utes; and| on or nearthe North American continent, and north or east 
tl of the United States. By virtue of the authority of this pro- 


that the act entitled **An act concerning navigation,” 
passed on the eighteenth day of April, one thousand eight} clamation, and in conformity withthe arrangement made 
hundred and eighteen, an act supplementary thereto, between the United States and Great Britain, and under 
passed the fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight hun-| the sanction of the President, you are instructed to admit 
dred and twenty, and an act entitled “An act to re-|to entry such vessels, being laden with the productions 
gulate the commercial inte reourse between the United] of Great Britain or her said colonies, subject to the same 
states and certain British ports,”’ passed on the first day of| duties of tonnage and impost, and other charges, as are 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, shall, | levied on the vessels of the United States, or their cargoes, 


in such case be suspended or absolutely repealed, as the| arriving from the said British colonies. You will, also, 
case May require: 


grant clearances to British vessels for the several ports of 

And whereas, by the said act, it is further provided,! the aforesaid colonial possessions of Great Britain, such 
that, whenever the ports of the United States shall bave| vessels being laden with such articles as may be exported 
been opened under the authority thereby given, British| from the United States in vessels of the United States: 
esse Is and their cargoes shall be admitted to an entry in} and British vessels, coming from the said British colc nial 


de gattaal the Unite d States, from the islands, province sossessions, may also be cleared for fore ign ports and 

or colonies of Great Britain, on or ne . the North Ames pl: ices other than those in the said British colonial posses- 

can continent, and north or east of the United States: | sions, being laden with such articles as may be exported 
And whereas satisfactory evidence has va €. receiver “d by | ae the United States in vessels of the United States. 

the President of the United States, that, whenever he - ill I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

give effect to the provisions of the act aforesaid, the Go- S. D. INGHAM, 

vernment of Great Britain will open, for an = finite Secretary of the Treasury. 

period, the ports of its colonial possessions in the West In- 

lies, on the continent of South America, the ph athe on 

islands, the Caicos, and the Bermuda or Somer islands, to} Extract:—Mr. McLane to Mr. Van Buren, dated 


the vessels of the United States, and their cargoes, upon 


} 
¢ 


Vove me r 6 1830. 


Lonpon, 4 
ne 


1¢ terms, and according to the requisitions, of the afore-| 
dact of Congress { received on the 2d instant your despatch, number 22, 
Now, therefore, I Andrew Jackson, President of the! of the 5th October, transmitting the proclamation of the 
United States of America, do hereby declare and proc - m/| President, an nd instructions from the Treasury Department 
that such evidence has been received by me; and that, by | to the collectors of customs, executing, on the part of our 
the operation of the act of Congress passed on the oth of| Government, ‘the proposed arrangement with this, for the 
May, 1830, the ports of the United States are, from the! restoration of the direct intercourse with the British West 
late of this proclamation, open to British vessels coming| Indies. I communicated these doeuments to the Earl of 
from the said British possessions, and their cargoes, upon | Aberdeen on the 3d instant, and have the honor to trans- 
the terms set forth in the said act; the act entitled ‘* An| mit herewith his answer thereto, and an order of the King 
ict concerning navigation,” passed on the 18th of April,|in council, completing the propos d arrangement on the 
1818, the act supplementary thereto, passed the 15th of] part of Great Britain, and fully closing the negotiation 

May, 1820, and the act entitled ‘* An act to regulate the| upon this important part of our relations. 
commercial intercourse beweeen the United States and| This arrangement has already produced, and will con 
tain British ports,” passed the lst of March, 1823, are| tinue to produce, considerable dissatisfaction in the British 
ssolutely repealed; and British vessels and their car-| Northern provinces, and with those interests which have 
uitted to an entry in the ports of the U nited | been incidentally fostered by the omission of our Govern- 


! 
ad 
States, from the islands, provinces, and colonies of Great | m nt to comply with the terms of the act of 5th July, 


roes are YY 













Britain, on or near the North American continent, and| 1825, and the British order in council of July, 182¢ it 

orth or east of the United States may be expecte d, therefore, as I have already st ited i 
Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the my former despatches, that some attempt \ ill imme- 
ith of Octobe ry in the 7 ar of our L ord 183 UV, and | diately made to reconcile th a ante a mS to the re storation 
the fifty-fifth of the independence of the U nite djof the direct int ete can ot the ¢ = oie mene ae 
States. | the Norther productions will, de tless, be incr ased, 
ANDREW JACKSON. | but others will be r luced. 1 cannot, however, at this 
By the President | mom nt, sp ak fully or with entire certainty of the inten- 

' M. Vay Buren, | tiene oF this Government in that respect. 
Secretary of Stat r 3 may be proper for me to inform you, that, by the act 
2 of Parliament of 


the 2d July, 1827, ent tled ** An act to 
} 
i 


end the law ating to the customs,” the importation 
Circular to the Collectors of Customs. of ‘salted | beef and pork is admitted into Newfoun land 
i free of duty, aoe into all the other British ports at a duty 
TREASURY DEranTMENT, lof twelve shillings sterline the hu d weight Under 
October 6, 1850 \the present arrangement, by which t colonial ports ar 
Sin: You will perceive by the proclamation of the Presi-| now opened to our vessels, w« shall be entitled to the be- 
it, herewith tr: ansmitted, that, from and after the date) nefit of t ict, lin that way acquire a valuable branch 
thereof, the act entitled ** Anact concerning navigation,” | of trade, par ch we could not hav njoved by the famous 


passed on the 18th of April, 1818, an act supplementary fact of 5th July, 1 ) 
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Mr. McLane to Lord Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen to Mr. McLane. by | 
9, Cuannos Street, PorTiayp Pracz, Foreien Orricr, November 5, 1830, thos 
November 3, 1830. The undersigned, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of gra 
The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister| State for Foreign Affairs, has the honor to acknowledg; ye 
plenipotentiary from the United States, has the honor to/the receipt of the note of Mr. McLane, envoy extraor aa 
transmit herewith to the Earl of Aberdeen, his Majesty’s}dinary and minister plenipotentiary from the United State, in 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a pro-| at this court, of the 3d instant, in which he encloses a pro. a 
clamation issued by the President of the United States} clamation issued by the President of the United States op 3 
on the 5th of October last, and, also, a letter of instruc-|the 5th ultimo, and also a letter of instructions from the gra 
tions from the Secretary of the Treasury, in conformity] Secretary of the Treasury, in conformity thereto, to the a 
thereto, to the several collectors of the United States, re-| several collectors of the United States, removing th: aa 
moving the restrictions on the trade in British vessels with | strictions on the trade in British vessels with the ports of vai 
the ports of the United States and the colonial possessions|the United States and the colonial possessions of Great 183 
of Great Britain. And the undersigned takes leave to add, | Britain. et 
that, although these papers appear to be sufficiently clear} Mr. McLane observes, that, by virtue of the proclama a 
and explicit, he will take much pleasure in making any/|tion in question, and the operation of the act of Congres rw 
further personal explanation of their import that may be} of the 29th May, 1830, the restrictive acts of the United , 
considered desirable. States are absolutely repealed; that the ports ofthe United gral 
It will be perceived, however, that, by virtue of the | States are opened to the admission and entry of Brit a 
foregoing proclamation, and the operation of the act of| vessels coming from any of the British ports mentioned . 4 
Congress of the 29th May, 1830, the restrictive acts of} both sections of the said act, with the same kind of Britis “4 : 
the United States are absolutely repealed; that the ports of} colonial produce as may be imported in American vessels aad 
the United States are open to the admission and entry of} and upon the same terms; that the alien duties, in the ports ne 
British vessels coming from any of the British ports men-|of the United States, on British vessels and their cargoes, Ft 
tioned in both sections of the said act, with the same kindjand also the restrictions in the act of Congress of the ol 
of British colonial produce as may be imported in Ameri-| United States of 1823 to the direct intercourse betwe aa 
can vessels, and upon the same terms; that the alien du-|the United States and the British West India colonies, a ail 
ties, in the ports of the United States, on British vessels, | abolished. = 3 
and their cargoes, and also the restrictions inthe act ofthe} Mr. McLane adds, that, in performing these acts, | ae 
Congress of the United States of 1823 to the direct inter-| President of the United States has adopted, without 7 
course between the United States and the British West}serve, the construction put upon the act of Congress of 
India colonies, are abolished. the 29th of May, 1830, by himself, and by the undersigr - 
The undersigned has the honor to state further, that} in his note of the 17th of August last. a 
these acts have been performed by the President in con-| The undersigned having stated to Mr. McLane, in his - : 
formity with the letter of the Earl of Aberdeen of the 17th} above mentioned note, that, under such circumstances, beh 
of August last; and that, by accepting the assurance of the] difficulty on the part of Great Britain, in the wv ay of br 
British Government, with the accompanying explanation, | renewal of the intercourse between the United States anc ont 
as a compliance with the requisitions of the act of Con-|the West Indies, according to the proposition made by ts 
gress of the 29th May, 1830, and doing all that was ne- | Mr. McLane, would be removed, he has now the ho whi 
cessary on the part of the United States to effect the pro-| transmit to Mr. McLane the accompanying copy of ai -— 
posed arrangement, he has adopted, without reserve, the der issued by his Majesty in council this day, for regulat 
construction put upon the act of Congress both by the} the commercial intercourse between the United Stat (7 






Earl of Aberdeen and the undersigned. | his Majesty’s possessions abroad. 

In communicating these documents to the Earl of Aber-| The undersigned cannot omit this opportunity 
deen, the undersigned is instructed to inform him that the} pressing to Mr. McLane the satisfaction of his Maj 
President has derived great satisfaction from the candor| Government at the promptitude and frankness with w 
manifested by his Majesty’s ministers in the course of the| the President of the United States has concurred 
negotiation; and that, having thus given effect to the ar-| view taken by them of this question; and at the 
rangement on the part of the United States, he does not} quent extension of that commercial intercourse \ 
doubt that Great Britain, acting in the spirit and terms of|it is so much the interest of both countries to ma 
the proposition submitted by the undersigned, and accept-| tain, and which his Majesty will always be found sin 
ed inthe letter of Lord Aberdeen of the 17th of August] desirous to promote by all the means in his power. 
last, willas promptly comply with those terms on her The undersigned avails himself of this occasion | 
part, and remove the existing obstructions to the renewal| new to Mr. McLane the assurances of his highest « 
of the intercourse between the ports of the United States] deration. 















and the British colonial possessions. ABERDEEN 
In conclusion, the undersigned takes leave to state, that, Lovis McLane, Esq. &e. 
from the date of the proclamation of the President, the ae 
vessels of Great Britain have been and are actually in the Avr THE Court at St. James’, 
enjoyment of all the advantages of the propose d arrange- November 5, 15 
ment, while the vessels of the United States are and must | Present: The King’s Most Excellent Majesty in c 
remain excluded from the same until the requisite mea-| Whereas, by a certain act of Parliament, passed int 
sures shall be adopted by this Government. The under-| sixth year of the reign of his late Majesty King G 
signed has the honor to ask, therefore, that the Earl of) the Fourth, entitled “ An act to regulate the trade of | 
Aberdeen will enable him to communicate the adoption of} British possessions abroad,” after reciting that ‘by 
those measures to his Government, by the opportunity |Jaw of navigation foreign ships are permitted to imp 
which will offer for that purpose on the 6th instant. linto any of the British possessions abroad, from the c 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to re-liries to which they belong, goods the produce of thos 
new to the Earl of Aberdeen the assurance of his highest | counties, and to export goods from such possessions to | 
consideration. | carried to any foreign country whatever, and that it is es 
| pedient that such permission should be subject to cer' 
| conditions, it is therefore enacted, that the privileges t! 




























LOUIS McLANE. 
Phe Rt. Hon. the Farl of Angrnnern, &e 




















by granted to foreign ships shall be limited to the ships of 
those countries which, having colonial possessions, shall 

nt the like privilege of trading with those possessions 
to British ships, or which, not having colonial posses- 
sions, shall place the commerce and navigation of this 
country and of its possessions abroad upon the same foot- 
ing of the most favored nation, unless his Majesty, by his 
order in council, shall in any case deem it expedient to 

nt the whole or any of such privileges to the ships of 
any foreign country, although the conditions aforesaid 
shall not in all respects be fulfilled by such foreign coun- 
try?’ And whereas, by a certain order of his said late 
Majesty in council, bearing date the 27th day of July, 
1826, after reciting that the conditions mentioned and re- 
ferred to in the said act of Parliament had not in all re- 
spects been fulfilled by the Government of the United 
States of America, and that, therefore, the privileges so 

nted as aforesaid by the law of navigation to foreign ships 
could not lawfully be exercised or enjoyed by the ships 
of the United States aforesaid, unless his Majesty, by 
order in council, should grant the whole or any of such pri- 


 vileges to the ships of the United States aforesaid, his said 


late Majesty did, in pursuance of the powers in him vested 


| by the said act, grant the privileges aforesaid to the ships 


of the said United States, but did thereby provide and de- 
clare that such privileges should absolutely cease and 


| determine in his we possessions in the West Indies 


and South America, and in certain other of his Majesty’s 
possessions abroad, upon and from certain days in the said 
order for that purpose appointed, and which are long since 


| passed: And whereas, by a certain other order of his said 
| late Majesty in council, bearing date the 16th of July, 


1827, the said last mentioned order was confirmed: And 


' whereas, in pursuance of the acts of Parliament in that 
» behalf made and provided, his said late Majesty, by a 


certain order in council, bearing date the 21st day of July, 
1823, and by the said order in council, bearing date the 
27th day of July, 1826, was pleased to order that there 
should be charged on all vessels of the said United States 


' which should enter any of the ports of his Majesty’s pos- 
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sessions in the West Indies or America, with articles of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said States, 
certain duties of tonnage and of customs therein particu- 
larly specified: And whereas it hath been made to appear 
to his Majesty in counéil, that the restrictions heretofore 
imposed by the laws of the United States aforesaid upon 
British vessels navigating between the said States and his 
Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies and America have 
been repealed, and that the discriminating duties of ton- 
nage and of customs heretofore imposed by the laws of 
the said United States upon British vessels and their car- 
goes, entering the ports of the said States from his Majes- 
ty’s said possessions, have been also repealed; and that the 
ports of the United States are now open to British vessels 
and their cargoes coming from his Majesty’s possessions 
aforesaid: His Majesty doth, therefore, with advice of his 
privy council, and in pursuance and exercise of the pow- 
ers so vested in him as aforesaid, by the said act so passed 
in the sixth year of the reign of his said late Majesty, or 
by any other act or acts of Parliament, declare that the 
said recited orders in council of the 21st day of July, 1823, 
and of the 27th day of July, 1826, and the said order in 
council of the 16th day of July, 1827, (so far as the such last 
mentioned order relates to the said United States,) shall be, 
and the same are hereby, respectively revoked: And his 
Majesty doth further, by the advice aforesaid, and in pur- 
suance of the powers aforesaid, declare that the ships of 
and belonging to the United States of America may im- 
port from the United States aforesaid, into the British pos- 
sessions abroad, goods the produce of those States, and 
may export goods from the British possessions abroad, to 
be carried to any foreign country whatever. 

And the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, and the Right Honorable Sir 
George Murray, one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, are to give the necessary directions herein, as to 
them may respectively appertain. 

JAMES_BULLER. 
A true copy. 
Counciz Orrice, Watrruatt, Nov. 6, 1830. 
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ACTS OF 'THE TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
THE 


UNULBD SLTARBS: 


PASSED AT THE SECOND SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, IN THE DISTRICT OF CO 


LUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE SIXTH DAY OF DECEMBER, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY, AND ENDED ON 


THE THIRD DAY OF MARCH, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE. 





AN ACT to change the time of holding the rule term 
of the Circuit Court for the District of West Tennessee. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa | 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That it shall be the duty of the District Judge of | 
Tennessee, to hold a term of the Circuit Court at Nash- 
ville, for the District of West Tennessee, on the first 
Monday in March, in each year, who shall have power to 
make all necessary rules and orders touching any suit, 
action, appeal, writ of error, process, pleadings or pro 
ceedings, that may be pending in said Circuit Court, or 
that may have issued returnable to the Circuit Court to 
be holden on the first Monday in September next, prepa- 
ratory to the hearing, trial, or decision of such action, 
suit, appeal, writ of error, process, pleadings, or pro- 
ceedings ; and all writs and process may hereafter be re- 
turnable to the said Courts to be holden on the first Mon- 
day in March, in the same manner as to the sessions of 
the Circuit Courts directed by law to be held at Nash- 
ville on the first Monday in September of each year ; and 
the writs and other process returnable to the said Circuit 
Court on the first Monday in September, may bear teste 
on the first Monday in March. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said District 
Judge shall have power to adjourn from day to day, or 
to any other period of time, more than three months be- 
fore the September term of said Court: Provided, That 
no final judgment be rendered at said term to be held 
by the District Judge, except by the consent of both 
parties. 





ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved: January 13, 1831. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 





AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘* An act to provide 
for paying to the State of Illinois three per centum of 
the nett proceeds arising from the sale of the public 
lands within the same.” 


Be it enacted, &2c. That so much of the act, entitled, an 
act to provide for paying tu the State of Illinois three per 
centum of the nett proceeds arising from the sale of the 
public lands within the same,” approved the twelfth of 
December, eighteen hundred and twenty, as requires an 
annual account of the application, by the said State, of 


Vor. VIL—2. 


the said three per centum to be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and the same is hereby repealed. 
Approved: January 13, 1831 





AN ACT making appropriations forcarrying into effect 
certain Indian Treaties. 


Be it enacted, ce. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby appropriated, for the seryice of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty: 

For the annual support of a school for the education 
of Indian youth, as stipulated for by the sixth article of 
the treaty of the fifth of August, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six, with the Chippewa tribe of Indians, 
one thousand dollars ; 

For the payment of the annuity of two thousand dollars, 
and also the sum of two thousand dollars for education, 
as stipulated for by the third article of the treaty of the 
sixteenth October, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-six, with the Potawattamies, the annual sum of four 
thousand dollars ; 

For the annual support ofa blacksmith and miller, and 
for furnishing annually one hundred and sixty bushels of 
salt, undcr the same treaty, one thousand five hundred 
and twenty dollars ; 

For the payment of the permanent and limited annui- 
ties provided for by the second article of the treaty with 
the Pottawattamies, of the twentieth of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, annually the 
sum of three thousand dollars ; 

For tobacco, iron, steel, education, annuity to the 
principal chief,and employment of laborers, by same arti- 
cle, one thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars ; 

For payment of permanent annuity under the fourth 
article of the treaty with the Miamies, of the twenty-third 

of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
twenty-five thcusand coliars ; 

Fer iron, steel, tobacco, and laborers, by same article, 
one thousand one hundred dollars. 

For support of the poor and infirm, and for education, 
under the sixth article of said treaty, two thousand dollars, 

Approved: January 13, 1831. 





AN ACT for the benefit of schools in Lawrence county, 
Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That one section of the public lands 

subject to private entry and sale in the state of Missis- 

sippi, be located for the use and benefit of schools in 
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Lawrence county, in said State, in lieu of the sixteenth 
section, sold and patented to Will Whitehead. 

Sxc 2. And beit further enacted, That any person ap- 
ptinted by order of the Probate Court, in and for the 
county of Lawrence, be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
locate the quantity of land namedin this act, for the pur- 
poses above named. 

Approved: January 13, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of Aaron Fitzgerald. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be direct- 
ed to place Auron Fitzgerald on the pension list during 
life, at twelve dollars per month, instead of the pension 
which he now receives. 

Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That there be paid 
to the said Aaron Fitzgerald the sum of three hundred 
and sixty-one dullars and sixty-six cents; being the diffe- 
rence between six dollars per month actually allowed him 
as a pension, and eight dollars per month which ought to 
have been allowed him from the twenty-first of February, 
one thousand, eight hundred and fifteen, to the eleventh 
of March, one thousand eight hundred an: thirty ; and 
that the said sum be paid to him out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: January 13, 1831. 





AN ACT to amend an act, entitled “ An act to provide 
for paying to the States of Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, three per ce1tum of the pvett proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale of the public lands within the same.” 


Be it enacted, &c. That so much of an act, entitled 
** An act to provide for paying to the States of Missouri, 
Mississippi, anc: Alabama, three per centum of the nett 
proceeds arising from the sale of the public lands within 
the same,” approved the third of May, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-two, as requires an annual account of the ap 

lication of the said three per centum, to be transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, be, and the same is 
hereby repealed. 

Approved: January 19, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Fitzgerald. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is, directed to cause to be paid to Thomas 
Fitzgerald, an invalid pensioner of the United States, the 
sum of two hundred and eighty-four dollars and twenty- 
two cents, being arrearages of pension to which he is 
entitled on account of a total disability received while 
in the service of the United States, and which has here- 
tofore been withheld in consequence of a mistake in first 
placing his name on the pension roll. 

Approved: January 19, 1851. 





AN ACT for closing certain accounts, and making ap- 
propriations for arrearages in the Indian Department. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of sixty one thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
prepriated, for arrearages in the Indian Department, the 
same to be applied to the payment of balances on ac- 
counts presented and settled by the proper accounting 
officer, and now actually due, which accrued previous to 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, and to no other purpose. 

Sc. 2. And be it further enacted, That for the purpese 
of settling and closing the accounts in the office of the 
Second Auditor, relating to Indian affairs, prior to the 
date of January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty 
nine, the President of the United States is hereby autho- 
rized to direct tranfers to be made from such balances of 
moneys heretofore appropriated to carry into effect cer. 


Laws of the United States. 


tain Indian treaties as are no longer required for their! 





several objects, to the credit of certain other heads o; 
Indian expenditure, under which balances accruing pre. 
viously to the above date, remain due to certain indiy;. 
viduals, and appear upon the books of the Second Ay. 
ditor ; alsv, to direct similar transfers to be made to and 
from the several specific heads of contingencies of the 
Indian Department, pay of agents, sub-agents, and pre. 
sents to Indians; and, also, of the sum of five thousand 
and fourteen dollars and fifieen cents from the head of 
subsiscence of the army, to the head of Indian expendi. 
ture, under which that amount was actually applied and 
expended: Provided, always, That no such transfer 
shall be made unless it satisfactorily appear that the spe- 
cific expenditure was actually made for the service of 
Indian affairs, in good faith, Sy an authorized agent of 
the Government, anel before the date aforesaid, and that 
the balances from which such transfers are authorized to 
be made are not necessary for the specific purpose of 
their original appropriation. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized to pay to 
Mark and R. H. Bean, of Arkanyas, out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, eight thou. 
sand seven hundred and forty-eight dollars and twenty: 
five cents, for supplies furnished to the emigrant Creek 
Indians by direction of former Indian agents : Provided, 
That the said Beans shall first present sufficient evidence 
to the proper accounting officer, that credit was original: 
ly given by them to the Government of the United 
States, and that no part of the amount has been receiy 
ed by them, or satisfied, directly or indirectly, from tle 
agent through whom they sold or contracted. 

Approved, January 27, 1831. 





AN ACT making appropriations for the payment of rc 
volutionary and invalid pensioners. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sams be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any m 
ney inthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for pay- 
ing revolutionary and invalid pensioners, viz : 

For payment of revolutionary pensioners, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, one million 
eleven thousand one hundred dollars. 

For paying the invalid pensioners, in the year on 
thousand eight hundred and thirty one, two hundred and 
seventy-six thousand seven hundred and twenty dollars, 
in addition toan unexpnted balance of appropriation fi 
invalid pensioners of twenty-nine thousand two hundr 
and foriy-six dollars ninety-five cents. 

For pensions to widows and orphans, five thousa! 
dollars. 

Approved, January 27, 1831. 





AN ACT to alter the times of holding the District Courls 
of the United States for the Districts of Maine and Il- 
linois, and Northern District of Alabama. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the terms of the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Alaba- 
ma, which are now directed by law to be held on the 
first Mondays of March and October in each year, shall 
hereafter be held on the second Mondays of April a | 
October in each year ; and that the term of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Maine, 
which is now directed by law to be held on the second 
Tuesday of September in each year, shall hereafter >: 
held on the first Tuesday of September in each yea! 
and all processes which may have issued, or which shall 
hereafter issue, returnable to the next succeeding terms 
of the said District Courts as heretofore established, shall 
be held returnabie, and be returned, to those terms to 
which they are severally changed by this act. 


Src. 2. sind be it further enacted, ‘That the terms of 


the District Court of the United States for the District 
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the third Mondays of June and November in each year, | 
shall hereafter be hek! on the first Mondays of May and 
December in each year ; and all process which may have 
issued, or which shall hereafter issue, returnable to the | 
next succeeding terms of the ssid District Court as here- 
tofore established, shall be held returnable, and be re- 
turned, to these terms to which they are severally chang- 
ed by this act. 
Approved, January 27, 1831. 





AN ACT to extend the time for entering certain dona- | 

ticn claims to land in the Territory of Arkansas 

Be it enacted, &c. That the provisions of the eighth | 
and ninth sections of the act of Congress, approved 
twenty-fourth day of May, one thousand eight hundred | 
and twenty-eight, entitled ** An act to aid the State of | 
Ohio in extending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake 
Erie, and to grant a quantity of land to said State to aid 
in the construction of the Canals authorized by law, and 
fo making donations of land to certain persons in Arkan.- | 
sa’ Territory ,” and the provisions of the act, entitled | 
* An act restricting the location of certain land claims | 
in the Territory of Arkansas, and for other purposes,” | 
approved sixth January, one thousand eight hundred and | 
twenty-nine ; and, also, the provisions of the act, enti- 
(led ** An act to extend the time for locating certain do | 
nations in Arkansas ;” approved thirteenth January, one 
thonsand eight hundred and thirty, be, and same are 
hereby, continued in force for the period of two years, 
from the twenty-fourth May, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one : Provided, That nothing in this act, or 
the foregoing acta, shall be so construed us to prevent | 
the President of the United States from bringing the said 
lands in Arkansas into market under the existing laws: 
and all claims to donations under the before recited act, | 
which shall not have been presented and allowed by. the 
proper authorities on or before the day which shall.be 
fixed on by the President for Uie sale of said land, are 
hereby declared forfeited to the United States. 

Approved, January <7, 1831. 

AN ACT further supplemental to the act entitled an 
an act making further provision for settling the claims 
to land, in the Territory of Missouri,” passed the thir- | 
teenth day of June, one thousand cight hundred and | 
twelve. 

Be it enacted, &%c. That the United States do hereby | 
relinquish to the inhabitants of the several towns or vil-| 
lages of Portage des Sioux, Saint Charles, Saint Louis, | 
Saint Ferdinand, Villa a Robert, Carondelet, Saint Ge 
nevieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, and Little Prairie, | 
in the Stute of Missouri, all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the town or village lots, 
out lots, common field lots, and commons in, adjoining | 
and belonging to, the said towns or villages, confirmed | 
to them respectively, by the first section of the act of | 
Congress, entitled * An act making further provision for | 
settling the claims to land in the Territory of Missouri,” | 
passed the thirteenth day of June, one thousand eight | 


hundred and twelve, to be held by the inhabitants of the 


said towns and villages, in full property, according to | 
their several rights therein, to be regulated or cisposed | 
of for the use of the inhabitants, according to the laws 


j 


of the State of Missouri. 

Sec. 2. wind be it further enacted, That the United 
States do hereby relinquish all their right, title, and in- 
terest, in and to the town and village lots, out lots, and 
common field lots, in the State of Missouri, reserved for 
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of Illinois, which are now directed by law to be held on | manner, as may be directed by the Legislature of said 


State. 
Approved, January £7, 1851. 





AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Edward Moore, deceased. 

Be it enacted, <¢c. That the Secretary of the Navy pa 
to the legal representatives of Edward Moore, deceased, 
the sum of one hundred and twenty dollars an1 forty- 
two cents, reported on the books of the Fourth Auditor 
of the Treasury to the said Edward Moore, for his share 
of the prize money for the British vessels captured on 
Lake Erie, during the late war; to be paid out of any 
money not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 27, 1831. 





AN ACT making provision for the compensation of wit- 
nesses, and payment of other expenses atttending the 
trial of the impeachment of James H. Peck. 

Be it enacted, Ec. That to every witness summoned 
to attend the trial of the impeachment of James H. 
Peck, there shall be allowed and paid, for every day’s 
attendance upon the said trial, the sum of four dollars ; 
and also for mileage, at the rate of twenty cents for every 
mile distance coming to the City of Washington, and 
returning to the usual place of residence of the witnes 
ses respectively, computing the said distance by the 
usual route of travel by land. 

Sec. 2. And le it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Senate to ascertain and cer- 
tify the amount due to each witness for attendance and 
mileage ; which certificate shall be a sufficient voucher 
to entitle the witness to receive from the Treasury of the 
United States, the amount certified to be due, unless 


| otherwise ordered by the Senate. 


Sec. S. And be it further enacted, That to the Marshal 
of the District of Columbia there shall be allowed and 


| paid, for every day’s attendance upon the Court of im- 


peachment, during the said trial, the sum of five dollars, 
the amount to be ascertained and certified by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate ; which certificate shall be a sufficient 
veucher to entitle the said Marshal to receive from the 
Treasury of the United States, the amount certified to be 
due, unless otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

Sec. 4. Ind be it further enacted, That there shall be 
paid to the Marshal of the State of Missouri, the sum of 
fifty dollars ; and to the Marshal of the Territory of Ar- 
kansas, the sum of five dollars, for serving: and returning 
subpoenas for witnesses, issued by order of the said Court. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Vhat the sum of 


| thirteen thousand five hundred dollars be, and the same 


is hereby, appropriated to defray the expenses incurred 

under the provisions of this act, to be paid out of any 

money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Approved, February 3, 1831. 





AN ACT to authorize the construction of three Schoon- 
ers for the naval service of the United States. 

Be it enacted, E¢c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
built, equipped, and employed in the naval service of the 
United States, three Schooners, not exceeding twelve 
guns each ; and that the sum of eighty-seven thousand 
three hundred and sixty dollars be, and the same is here- 
by, appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying the 
foregoing provisions into effect. 

Approved, February 3, 1831. 





the support of schools, in the respective towns and vil-| AN ACT to amend the several acts respecting copy 


lages aforesaid, by the second section of the above re- | 


cited act of Congress; and that the same shall be sold 
or disposed of, or regulated for the said purposes, in such 





rights. 


Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the passing of 


this act, any person or persons, being a citizen or citi- 
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zens of the United States, or resident therein, who shall 


be the author or authors of any book or books, map, 
chart, or musical composition, which may be now made 
or composed, and not printed and published, or shall 
hereafter be made or composed, or who shall invent, 
design, etch, engrave, work, or cause to be engraved, 
etched, or worked from his own design, any print or en- 
gravin , and the executors, administrators, or legal as- 
signs of such person or persons, shall have the sole right 
and liberty of printing, re-printing, publishing, and 
vending such book or books, map, chart, musical com- 
osition, print, cut, or engraving, in whole or in part. 
the term of twenty eight years from the time of record- 
ing the title thereof, in the manner hereinafter directed. 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That if, at the expi- 
ration of the aforesaid term of years, such author, inven- 
tor, designer, engraver, or any of them, where the work 
had been originally composed and made by more than 
one person, be still living, anda citizen or citizens of the 
United States, or resident therein, or being dead, shall 
have left a widow, or child, or children, either or all then 
living, the same exclusive right shall be continued to 
such autho, designer, or engraver, or, if dead, then to 
such widow and child, or children, for the further term 
of fourteen years: Provided, That the title of the work 
so secured shall bea second tine recorded, and all such 
other regulations as are herein required in regard to ori- 
ginal copy-rights, be complied with in respect to such 


renewed copy-right, and that within six months before 
the expiration of the first term. 


Sxc. 3. And be it further enacted, That in all cases of | 
renewal of copy-right under this act, such author or| 


proprietor shall, within two months from the date of said 
renewal, cause a copy of the record thereof to be pub- 
lished in one or more of the newspapers printed in the 
United States, for the space of four weeks. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That no person shall 
be entitled to the benefit of this act, unless he shall, be- 
fore publication, deposit a printed copy of the title of 
such book, or books, map, chart, musical composition, 
print, cut, or engraving, in the clerk’s office of the dis- 
trict court of the said district wherein the author or proprie- 
tor shall reside, and the clerk of such court is hereby di- 
rected and required to record the same thereof forthwith, 


ina book to be kept for that purpose, in the words fol- | 


lowing (giving a copy of the title, under the seal of the 
court, to the said author or proprietor, whenever he shall 
require the same:) “ District of 
it remembered, that on the day of 

Anno domini, A. B. of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office the title of a book, (map, chart, or 
otherwise, as the case may,) the title of which is in the 


words following, to wit. (here insert the title,) the right | 
whereof he claims as author (or proprietor as the case | 
may be;) in conformity with an act of Congress, entitled | 


*Anact to amend the several acts respecting copy- 
rights.? C. D. Clerk of the District.” For which re- 
cord, the clerk shall be entitled to receive, from the per- 
son claiming such right as aforesaid, fifty cents; and the 


like sum for every copy, under seal, actually given to | 


such person or his assigns. 
tor of any such book, map, chart, musical composition, 
print, cut, or engraving, shall, within three months from 
the publication of said book, map, chart, musical com- 
position, print, cut, or engraving, deliver or cause to be 
delivered a copy of the same to the clerk of said dis- 
trict. And it shall be the duty of the clerk of each dis- 


trict court, at least once in every year, to transmita cer- | 


tified list of all such records of copy-right, including the 
titles so recorded, and the dates ot record, and also all 
the several copies of books or other works deposited in 
his office according to this act, to the Secretary of State, 
to be preserved in his office. 


io wit: Be} 


And the author or proprie- | 





Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That no person sh,)| 
be entitled to the benefit of this act, unless he shall giv, 
information of copy-right being secured, by causing to be 
inserted, in the several copies of each and every edition 
published during the term secured on the title page, or 
the page immediately following, if it be a book, or, ifs 
map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, or engray- 
ing, by causing to be impressed on the face thereof, or jf 
a volume of maps, charts, music, or engravings, upon the 
title or frontispiece thereof, the following words, yiz 
**Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 

by A. B., in the clerk’s office of the district 

court of *” (as the case may be.) 
Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any other 
| person or persons, from and after the recording the title 
ofany book or books, according to this act, shall, within 
the term or terms herein limited, print, publish, or im 
port, or cause to be printed, published, or imported, any 
| copy of such book, or books, without the consent of the 
| person legally entitled to the copy-right thereof, first tiad 
| and obtained in writing, signed in presence of two or 
| more credible witnesses, or shall, knowing the same to 
| be so printed or imported, publish, sell, or expose to 
sale, or cause to be published, sold, or exposed to sale, 
any copy of such book without such consent in writing, 
then such offender shall forfeit every copy of such book 
to the person legally, at the time, entitled to the copy. 
right thereof; and shall also forfeit and pay fifty cents 
for every such sheet which may be found in his posses- 
sion, either printed or printing, published, imported, or 
exposed to sale, contrary to the intent of this act, the one 
moiety thereof to such legal owner of the copy-right as 
aforesaid, and the other to the use of the United States, 
to be recovered by action of debt in any court having 

competent jurisdiction thereof. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That, if any per- 
son or persons, afterthe recording the title of any print, 
or cut, or engraving, map, chart, or musical composition, 
according to the provisions of this act, shall, within the 
term or terms, limited by this act, engrave, etch, or 
work, sell, or copy, or cause to be engraved, etched, 
worked, or sold, or copied, either on the whole, or bj 
varying, adding to, or diminishing the main design, with 
intent to evade the law, or shall print or import for sale, 
| or causc to be printed or imported for sale, any such map, 
| chart, musical composition, print, cut, or engraving, or 
| any parts thereof, without the consent of the proprietor 





| or proprietors of the copy-right thereof, first obtained in 
| writing, signed in the presence of two credible witnes 
| ses ; Or, knowing the same to be so printed or imported 

without such consent, shall publish,sell or expose to sale, 
| or in any manner dispose of any such map, chart, musi 
| cal composition, engraving,cut,or print, without such con- 
sent, as aforesaid ; then such an offender or offenders 
| shall forfeit the plate or plates on which such map,chart, 

musical composition, engraving, cut, or print, shall be 
copied, and also all and every sheet thereof so copied or 
printed, as aforesaid, to the proprietor or proprietors ol 
the copy-right thereof; and shall further forfeit one dol 
| lar for every sheet of such map, chart, musical compos! 
| tion, print, cut, or engraving, which may be found in his 

or their possession, printed or published, or exposed to 
sale, contrary to the true intent and meaning of this 
act; the one moiety thereof to the proprietor or prv- 
prietors, and the other moiety to the use of the United 
States, to be recovered in any court having competent 
jurisdiction thereof. 

Sxc. 8. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act 
shall be constraed to extend to prohibit the importation oF 
vending, printing, or publishing, of any map, chart, book, 
musical composition, print or engraving, written, compos- 
ed, or made, by any person not being a citizen of the 
United States, nor resident within the jurisdiction thereo! 
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Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That any person or | gether with the time which shall have elapsed from the 
rsons, who shall print or — any manuscript what- | first entry of such copy-right, make up the term of twen- 
ever without the consent of the author or legal proprie- | ty-eight years, with the same right to his widow, child, or 
tor first obtained as aforesaid, (if such author or proprie- | children, to renew the copy-right,at the expiration there- 
tor be a citizen of the United States, or resident therein, ) | of, as is above previded in relation to copy-rights origina- 
shall be liable to suffer and pay to the author or proprie- | ally secured under ‘his act. And if such author or au- 
tor, all damages occasioned by such injury, to be recov- | thors, inventor, designer, or engraver, shall not be living 
ered by a special action on the case founded upon this | at the passage of this act, then, his or their heirs, execu- 
act, in any court having cognizance thereof: and the se-| tors and administrators, shall be entitled to the like ex- 
veral courts of the United States empowered to grant in- | clusive enjoyment of said copy-right, with the benefit of 
junctions to prevent the violation of the rights of au-| each and all the provisions of this act for the security 
thors and inventors are hereby empowereil to grant in- | thereof, for the period of twenty-cight years from the 
junctions, in like manner, according to the principles of | first entry of said copy-right, with the like privilege of 
equity, to restrain such publication of any manuscript as | renewal to the widow, child, or children, of author or au- 
aforesaid. thors, designer, inventor, or engraver, as is provided in 
Src 10. And be it further enacted, That, if any person | relation to copy rights originally secured under this act : 
or persons shall be sued or prosecuted, for any matter, 


Provided, that this uct shall not extend to any copy-right 
act, or thing done under or by virtue of this act, he or| heretofore secured, the term of which has already ex- 
they may plead the general issue, and give the special | pired. 


matter in evidence. Approved, February 3, 1831. 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That, if any per- —— 
son or persons, from and after the passing of this act,| AN ACT to amend the act for taking the Fifth Census 
shall print, or publish any book, map, chart,musical com-/| Be it enacted, &c. That it shalland may be lawful for 
position, print, cut, or engraving, not having legally ac-| such of the assistants to the Marshals in the respective 
quired the copy-right thereof, and shall insert or impress | States and Territories, who have net, before the passage 
that the same hath been entered according to act of Con- | of this act, made their respective returns to such Mar- 
gress, or words purporting the same, every person so of-| shals, under the act hereby amended, to complete their 
fending shall forfeit and pay one hundred dollars ; one | enumerations and make their returns under the said act, 
moiety thereof to the person who shall sue for the same, | at any time before the first day of June, and for the 


and the other to the use of the United States, to be re. | Marshals of suc: States and Territories to make their 
covered by action of debt, in any court of record having | returns to the Secretary of State at any time before the 


first day of August,one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That, in all recove-| one: Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be 


ries under this act,either for damages, forfeitures, or pe- | deemed to release such Marshals and assis‘ants from the 


cognizance thereof. 


nalties, full costs shall be allowed thereon, any thing in| penalties contained in the act aforesaid, unless their re- 
any former act to the contrary notwithstanding. | turns shall be made within the time prescribed in this act: 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, ‘That no action or | And Provided further, That no persons be included in the 
prosecution shall be maintained, in any case of forfeiture | returns made under the present act, unless such persons 
or penalty under this act, unless the same shall have | shall have been ishabitants of the Districts for which 
been commenced within two years after the cause shall) such returns shall be made, on the first day of June, one 
have arisen. | thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the “*Actfor| Src. 2. dnd beit further enacted, That the copies of 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies, returns and aggregate amounts directed to be filed by 
of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and pro-| the Marshals with the clerks ofthe several District courts, 
prietors of such copies during the times therein mention-| ahd Supreme Courts of the Territories of the Unitec: 
ed,” passed May thirty-first, one thousand seven hun-/| States, shall be preserved by said clerks, and remain in 
Gred and ninety, and the act supplementary thereto, pas-| their offices respectively ; and so much of the Act to 
sed April twenty-ninth, one thousand eight hundred and | which this is an amendment, asrequires that they shall 
two, shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed : saving, | be transmitted by said clerksto the Department of State, 
always, such rights as may have been obtained in con-| is hereby repealed. 
formity to their provisions. | Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That all and several | duty of the Secretary of State to note all the clerical 
the provisions of this act, intended for the protection and | errors in the returns of the Marshals and Assistants, whie- 
security of copy-rights, and providing remedies, penal-| ther in the additions, classification of inhabitants, or 
ties, and forfeitures, in case of violation thereof, shall be | otherwise, and cause said notes to be printed with the 
held and construed to extend to the benefit of the legal | aggregate returns of the Marshals, for the use of Con- 
proprietor or proprietors of each and every copy-right | gress. 
heretofore obtained, according to law, during the term Approved, February 3, 1831, 
thereof, in the same manner as if such copy-right had 
been entered and secured according tothe directions of} AN ACT for the relief of Matthias Roll and William 
this act. 


Jackson. 
Src. 16. And be it further enacted, That, whenevera| Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War cause to 
copy-right has been heretofore obtained by an author or | be issued to Matthias Roll, a private in the New Jersey 


authors, inventor, designer, or engraver, of any book, | line, in the Revolutionary War, a duplicate of military 
map, chart, print, cut, or engraving, or by a proprietor | bounty land warrant, number one thousand one hundred 
of the same : if such author or authors, or either of them, | and sixty-four, for one hundred acres ef land, which is- 
such inventor, designer, or engraver,be living at the pas-| sued to Matthew, alias Matthias Roll, the twenty-third 
sage of this act, then such author or authors, or the sur- day of February, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
vivor of them, such inventor, engraver, or designer, shall | ty-six, and which has been lost. And the said Matthias 
continue to have the same exclusive right to his book, | Roll shall have the said duplicate located and proceeded 


chart, map, print, cut, or engraving, with the benefit of | upon, in the same manner as it it were an original war- 
each and all the provisions of this act, for the security | 


therenf for such additional period of time as will, to- | 


rant ; and the said original warrant is hereby declared 
null anc void. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Yhat the Secretary 
of War cause to be issued to William Jackson, a private 
in the Virginia line in the Revolutionary War, a duplicate 
of military bounty land warrant, number one thousand 
and thirty-six, for one hundred acres of land, which issued 
to said William Jackson on the thirteenth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, and which has been 
lost ; and that said William Jackson shall have all the 
right under said duplicate that he could or might have 
under the original warrant ; and the said original warrant 
is hereby declared null and void. 

Approved : February 5, 1831. 





AN ACT toamend the act entitled ‘An Act to quiet 
the titles of certain purchasers of lands between the 
lines of Ludlow and Roberts, in the State of Ohio,” 
approved the twenty-sixth of May, in the year eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty. 

Beit enacted, &c. That in addition to the sum appro- 
priated by the act, entitled “An act to quiet the titles 
of certain purchasers of lands between tlie lines of Lud- 
low and Roberts, in the State of Ohio,” approved the 
twenty-sixth of May, in the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty, the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, to Philip Doddridge, 
the claimant of the Virginia military survey, numbered 
six thousand nine hundred and twenty eight, for seven 
hundred acres, being one of the Virginia military surveys, 
in the said act mentioned, lying between the lines of 


one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five dollars and 
sixty-cight cents, with interest at the rate of six per cen- 
tum per annum, from the fifth day of March eighteen 
and twenty five, until paid; the said Philip having alrea- 
dy conveyed to the United States the title to the said 
seven hundred acres of land, in the manner directed by 
the President of the United States, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress before recited. ‘This act 
shall commence and be in force from the passing thereof. 
Approved : February 12, 1831. 
AN ACT to repeal the charges imposed on passports 
and elearances. 2 
Be it enacted, &c. That, so much of the act of the first 
of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, en- 
titled ** An act providing passports for the ships and ves- 
sels of the United States,” as imposes a charge of ten 
dollars for passports, and of four dollars for a clearance, 
to any ship or vessel bound on a voyage to any foreign 
country, be, and the same is hereby repealed, to take 
effect from and after the thirty-first day of March of the 
present year. 
Approved : February 12, 1851. 
AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of State to issue a 
patent to John Powell. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to issue let- 
ters patent, in the usual form, to John Powell, for his 
invention of a machine ‘for the purpose of separating the 
metal from geld ore, and the auriferous earth of alluvial 
deposites,” upon his compliance with all the provisions 
of the existing laws, except so far as they require, on the 
part of aliens, aresidence of two years in the United 
States. 
Approved: February 12, 1831. 





AN ACT authorizing the sale of a tract of land therein 
named. 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty ofthe Pre- 
sident of the United States to offer at public sale, as 
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Ludlow and Roberts, in the State of Ohio, the sum of 





{2 














soon as may be, the south-west, north-west, and nort). 
east quarters of section number twenty-five, of township 
number six, in range number one west, in the Cincin. 
nati District, under the same rules and regulations that 
govern the sale of other public lands of the United 
States. 

Approved, February 12, 1831. 


AN ACT to amend the act granting ‘certain relinquish. 
ed and unappropriated lands to the State of Alabama, 
for the purpose of improving tie navigation of the 
Tennessee, Coosa,Cahawba, and Black warrior rivers,” 
approved the twenty-third day of May, one thousan 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. 


Be tt enacted, &c. Thatit shall and may be lawful for tlhe 
State of Alabama, by the Board of Canal Commissioners 
appointed by her for that purpose,to contract for and con- 
struct that part of the canal round the Muscle shoals, be- 
ginning at Campbell’s ferry, and running up the river to 

samb’s ferry, before they contract for, or complete that 

part of the said contemplated canal between Campbell’s 
ferry and Florence; any thing in the act to which thisis 
an amendment to the conttary notwithstanding. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be the 
duty of the Engineers of the United States who have 
this matter ‘in charge, to furnish to said Board of Con- 
miss: , s€7S, as soon as practicable, a plan of that section 
of the Canal above contemplated first to be executed, 
connecting it with the river at or near to Campbell's te: 
ry, and at the most eligible point at, or immediately be. 
low Lamb’s ferry, on the cheapest practicable } 
conformity with said original act, to be approved by tl 
President of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the section ot 
sail Canal above Lamb’s ferry, shall, by said Enginecis, 
be so planned as to connect it with the deep wate: 
the river at or above Lamb’s ferry, and the sectian bi 
low Campbell’s ferry, shall, in like manner, be connect 
ed with the deep water at or below said list mentiones 
ferry. 

Approved, February 12, 1831. 
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AN ACT to authorize the transportation of merchand 
by land or by water with the benefit of debenture. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, all goods, wares, or merchandise imported int 
the United States, the duties on which have been paid, 
or secured to be paid, may be transported by land, or 
partly by land and partly by water, from the district into 
which they were imported to two other districts, and ex- 
ported from either of them with the benefit of drawback 
Provided, ‘That all regulations and formalities now in 
force relating to the transportation of goods, wares, or 
merchandise, by land or by water, from the district into 
which they were imported to another district, for the 
bene4t of brawback, and such other regulations as are 
pr ‘scribed under and by virtue of the act to which this is 
an, ddition, for the further transportation of such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, to other districts, shall be com- 
plied with : And previded also, That all the regulations 
and formalities now in force, respecting the exportation 
of goods, wares, and merchandise, for the benefit of draw- 
back, shall be complied with, so far as may be consistent 
with the other provisions of the act to which this is an 
addition ; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, an« 
he is hereby, authorized to prescribe the form of the 
certificate to be used, and the oaths to be taken, on the 
transportation of such goods, wares, or merchandise, 
from the second district into which they may be so brought 
to the third district. 

Approved : February 12, 1831. 
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AN ACT for the relief of William Smith,administrator of 
John Taylor, deceased. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Register ef the Land Of 
fice at Cahawba be, and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to cancel the relinquishment made by the said 
William Smith, as administrator of John Taylor, deceas- 
ed, on the thirty-first day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty five, of the west half of the south- 
west quarter of land, of section fifteen, in township ten, 
of range fourteen, in Butler county, in the State of Ala- 
bama, and which still remains unsold by the United 
States; and that he be authorized and directed to deliver 
over the certificate therefor tothe said William ; and the 
said William Smith is authorized and empowered to dis- 
pose of the same by assignment or otherwise, in as full 
and ample manner, to all intents and purposes, which 
he might or could have done before the relinquishment 
thereof; and that all the benefits and privileges given by 
this act to the said William Smith shall be given and ex- 
tended to his assignee or assignees; and that the said Wil- 
liam Smith, or his assignee or assignees, be allowed to 
hold the same, free from forfeiture for twelve months 
from the passage of this law: Provided, nevertheless, hat 
the said William Sreith shall, before he be entitled to 
the benefit of this act, pay over to the receiver of public 
moneys at Cahawba, the sum of ninety-nine dollars and 
ninety-eight and a quarter cents, that being the full 
amount of money which had been paid thereon previous 
to the relinquishment, and which has been transferred 
and credited on other lands purchased by his intestate in 
his lifetime, 

Approved, February 12, 1831. 


AN ACT to provide hereafter for the payment of six 
thousand doilars annually to the Seneca Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘What the proceeds of the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, being the amount placed in the 
hands of the President of the United Statcs, in trust, for 
the Seneca tribe of Indians, situated in the State of New 
York, be hereafter passed to the credit of the Indian ap- 
propriation fund: and that the Secretary of War be au- 
thorized to receive and pay over to the Seneca tribe of 
Indians, the sum of six thousand dollars, annually, in the 
way and manner, as heretofore practised, to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized to receive and pay over to the Se- 
neca tribe of Indians, the sum of two thousand six hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars and forty cents, out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, on ac- 
count of the deficiency, by that amount, in the sum paid 
over to said Indians the last year. 

Approved, February 19, 1851. 
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superintend the sales of public lands within said district, 
who shall give security in the same manner, in the same 
sums, and whose compensation, emoluments, duties, and 
authorities, shall, in every respect, be the same, in rela- 
tion to the lands which shall be disposed of at their of- 
fice, as are or may be by law provided, in relation to the 
Registers and Receivers of Public Moneys in the several 
offices established for the sale of public lands. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the public 
lands lying east of the Meridian line in the Territory 
aforesaid, which are not now embraced in the district of 
Detroit, be, and they are hereby, attached thereto; and 
it shall be the duty of the Register and Receiver of the 
Land Office in said district to deposit in the Land Office 
at Detroit all the records, books and papers, surveys, 
&e. which pertain to said Land Office at Monroe, which 
shall be kept by the Register and Receiver of the Land 
Office at Detroit, as a part of the records of said office. 

Sec. 4. ind be it further enacted, That all such public 
lands as shall have been offered for sale to the highest 
bidder at Monroe or Detroit, pursuant to any proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, and which 
are embraced within the provisions of this act, and which 
lands remain unsold at the taking effect of this act, shall 
be subject to be entered and sold at private sale, by the 
Registers of the Land Offices to which they are hereby 
attached ; and all provisions of law applicable to the 
public lands, to which tais act applies, shall continue in 
full force and effect. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacled, ‘That so much of the 
} 


State of Illinois as lies between the Illinois and Mississip - 
pi rivers, bounded on the south by the base line, on the 
north by the northern boundary of that State, and on 
|} the extreme east by the third principal Meridian, be 
| formed into a separate land district, the offices for which 
| to be located where it will best accommodate purchasers 
land others, by the President; and a Register and Re- 
| ceiver shall be appointed at such time as the President 
| of the United States shall deem proper. 
| Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Vhat another dis- 
| trict be also formed in that State, on the north of the 
| dividing line between townships sixteen and seventeen 
; north of the base line, and east of the third principal 
Meridian, including all that part of the State to its 
northern boundary, the offices for which to be located 
| by the Presideut, where the public interest and the con- 
| venience of purchasers may require ; anda Register and 
Receiver shall be appointed at such time as the Presi- 
| dent of the United States shall deem proper. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Registers 
| and Receivers shall reside, respectively, at the places 
where the Land Offices are located, give security in the 
same manner, in the same sums, and whose compensa- 
tion, emoluments, and duties, and authority, in every re- 
spect, be the same, in relation to the lands which shall 
be disposed of at their offices, as may be by law provided 
|in relation to the Registers and Receivers of public mo- 





AN ACT to establish a Land Office in the Territory of | neys in the several offices established for the disposal of 


Michigan, and for other purposes. 
Be if enacted, &c. ‘That all the public lands to which 
the Indian title has been extinguished, lying west of the 


the lands of the United States north-west of the river 
) Ohio. 
See. 8. Indie it further enacted, That the said lands 


meridian line, in the Territory of Michigan, shall consti- | shall be disposed of in the same manner, and on the same 
tute a new land district ; and, for the sale of the public; terms and conditions, as are or may be provided by law 
lands within the said district, there shall be a Land Of-| for the sale of other lands of the United States : Provi- 
fice established at such place within the district, as the | ded, that no tracts of land ez.cepted from sales by virtue 


President of the United States may designate, who is 
hereby authorized to change the location of such office, 
whenever, in his opinion, the public interest may require 
it. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Land Office 
now established at Monroe, shall be removed to the 
place designated for the location of this office, and the 
Register and Receiver of the Monroe Land Office, shall 





of any former acts, shall be sold by virtuc of this act. 
Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, Vhat all the lands 

to which the Indian title is extinguished, lying in that 

part of the State of Indiana which is east of the Lake 

Michigan, bordering upon the northern lineof said State, 

and not attached to any land district, shall be, and the 

same are hereby, attached to the Fort Wayne District. 
Approved, February 19, 1831. 
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AN ACT respecting the jurisdiction of certain District 
Courts. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the District Courts of the 
United States for the northern District of New York, the 
western District of Pennsylvania, the District of Indiana, 
the District of Ulinois, the District of Missouri, the Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, the western District of Louisiana, 
the eastern District of Louisiana, the northern District of 
Alabama, and the southern District of Alabama, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary jurisdiction and powers of a District 
Court shall within the limits of their respective Districts, 
have jurisdiction of all causes, except appeals and writs 
of error, which now are,or hereafter may by law be made, 
cognizable in a Circuit Court, and shall proceed. therein 
in the same manner as a Circuit Court. 


Approved, February 19, 1831. 


ee 


AN ACT for the relief of William Burris, of Mississippi. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That William Burris be allowed to 
relinquish to the United States the east half of the quar- 
ter of section twenty-one, township three, range six,east, 
containing eighty acres entered by mistake, and to locate 
in lieu thereof, another half quarter section of land on 
any of the public lands of the United States, in the State 
of Mississippi, which hasbeen offered at public sale and 
is now subject to entry at private sale. 


Approved, February 19, 1831. 





AN ACT to alter and amend ‘ An act to set apart and 
dispose of certain public lands for the encouragement 
of the cultivation of the vine and olive. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘Vi.at all persons entitled to lands, 
under a contract entered into on the eighth of January, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury on the part of the United States, and Charles 
Villar, agent of the fombecbee Association, in pursuance 
of **An act to set apart and dispose of certain public 
lands for the encouragement of the cultivation of the vine 
and olive” approved on the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and seventeen, their heirs, devisees or assigns, 
who appear by the report of William L. Adams, special 
agent of the treasury, appointed in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate, passed the twentieth of May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to have complied with 
the conditions of settlement and cultivation, as stipula- 
ted for in said contract or who shall hereafter made it ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that they have so complied, shall on paying inte the 
Treasury one dollar and twenty-five cents the acre pre- 
vious to the third of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three receive a patent for the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all persons who 
became entitled to an allotment of land under said con- 
tract, their heirs,cevisees, or assigns, who have failed to 
comply with the conditions of settlement and cultivation 
within the period required thereby, who at the time 
of the passage of this act shall be in the aetual occupan- 
cy and cultivation of the same, shall, on paying into the 
‘Treasury one dollar and twenty five cents the acre, pre- 
vious to the third of March,eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, receive a patent for the same. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacied, That the widow and 
children of any person who became entitled to an allot- 
ment of land under said contract, and died without per- 
forming the conditions required, shall, on paying into 
the Treasury, one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
previous to the third of March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, receive a patent for the same. 

Approved: February 19, 1831. 
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AN ACT making appropriations for the completion and 
support of the Penitentiary in the District of Colum. 
bia, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, in addition to the unexpend. 
ed balance of the appropriation of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, now subject to the order of the Inspectors, 
there shall be, and hereby is, appropriated for the sup. 
port of the said penitentiary, for the pay of its officers, 
the erection of additional buildings and improvements. 
for a wharf and sea wall; the purchase of materials, tools 
and implements of trade; the purchase of ‘additions) 
ground for the institution; the draining of the mars) 
east of the penitentiary, and other contingent expenses, 
the sum of thirty-six thousand three hundred and sixty 
dollars, to he paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and to be éxpended under the 
direction of the Board of Inspectors . Provided, That no 
more than two thousand dollars shall be drawn from the 
Treasury at any one time ; and that no subsequent draft 
shall be made, until the amount previously drawn shall 
be duly accounted for by proper vouchers, regularly 
numbered, and an abstract of which shall accompany 
the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a majority of 
the inspectors shall certify upon said abstract, that the 
amount of moneys, as stated therein, have been actually 
and necessarily expended , and further, the affidavits o! 
the warden and clerk, taken before a judge or justice of 
the peace, shall be endorsed on said abstract, stating 
that the moneys mentioned therein, and vouchers ac. 
companying the same, have been actually paid to the 
persons, and for the purposes stated in said abstracts 
and vouchers. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, hat the warden of 
the said penitentiary shall be appointed by the Presi. 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ; 
and said warden shall appoint, and may remove, at his 
pleasure, all its subordinate officers, excepting the clerk, 
who shall be appointed and removed by the inspectors, 
or a majority of them. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the number of 
inspectors shall hereafter be reduced to three, a majority 
of whom shall constitute a board for the transaction of 
business, and shall receive an annual salary, payable quar. 
ter-yearly, of two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Sec. 5. And be il further enacted, That, from and after 


| the passage of this act, the salary of the warden of the 


said penitentiary shall be fifteen nundred dollars per an 
num. 
Approved : February 25, 1831. 


AN ACT to authorize the appointment of a sub-agent 
to the Winnebago Indians, on Rock river. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That an additional sub-agent be al- 
lowed to the Winnebago tribe of Indians, to reside on 
the waters of Rock river ; and that the said agent shall 
be appointed as like officers are appointed, and receive 
the same amount of compensation. 

Approved : February 25, 1831. 


AN ACT to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
make compensation to the heirs of Taliaferro Living- 
ston and Francis W. Armstrong, for the maintenance 
of fifteen Africans illegally imported into the United 
States. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be 
authorized to pay, out uf the sum appropriated for the 
suppression of the slave trade, the claim of the heirs of 
Taliaferro Livingston, late Marshal of the United States 
for the district of Alabama, for the maintenance of if- 
teen Africans, illegally imported into the United States 
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in the schooners Louisa and Marino, in one thousand | AN ACT to incorporate Saint Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, 
eight hundred and eighteen : Provided, That satisfactory in the District of Columbia. 


evidence of the reasonableness of the charges for said Be it enacted, &c. ‘That William Matthews, Matthew 
maintenance shall be furnished, and that the sums re- Deagle, Peter S. Shreiber, Thomas Carbery, and William 
ceived by the said Livingston for the hire of said Afri-| Hickey, and their successors in office, are hereby made, 


cans, and for the labor performed for him, by them, if} declared, and constituted a corporation and body politic, 
any, be accounted for and deducted. 


‘ i in law and in fact, to have continuance forever, under 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the same al-| the name, style, and title of Saint Vincent’s Orphan 
lewance shall be made to Francis W. Armstrong, Marshal 


Asylum. 
of the United States for the district of Alabama, for the Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all and singu- 


time that the aforesaid Sfteen Africans were kept by | Jar the lands, tenements, rents, legacies, annuities, rights, 


him, subject, in the settlement, to the same restrictions | privileges, goods, and chattels, that may hereafter be 
provided fur in the first section of this act. 


} given, granted, sold, devised, or bequeathed to Saint 
Approved : February 25, 1851. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, be, and they are hereby, vest- 


ed in, and confirmed to, the said corporation ; and that 
they may purchase, take, receive, and enjoy any lands, 
tenements, rents, annuities, rights, or privileges, or any 
goods, chattels, or other effects, of what kind or nature 
soever, which shall, or may hereafter be given, granted, 
sold, bequeathed, or devised unto them, or either of them, 
as Trustees of the said Asylum, by any person or persons, 
bodies politic or corporate, capable of making such grant, 
and to dispose of the same : Provided, The clear annual 
income of property to be acquired by said corporation 
shall, at no time, exceed the sum of five thousand dollars. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said corpo- 
ration, by the name and style aforesaid, be, and shall be 
hereafter, capable, in law and equity, to sue and be sued, 
to plead and be impleaded, within the District of Colum. 
bia and elsewhere, in as effectual a manner as other per- 
sons or corporations can sue or be sued ; and that they 
shall adopt and use a common seal, and the same to use, 
alter, or exchange at pleasure ; that they may appoint 
such officers as they shall deem necessary and proper, to 
assign them their duties, and regulate their compensation, 
and to remove any or all of them, and appoint others, as 
often as they shall think fit; and the said corporation 
shall make such laws as may be useful for the government 
and support, and for the general accomplishment of the 
objects of the said Asylum, as hereinafter mentioned, and 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States, or the 
laws in ferce in the District of Columbia, for the time 
which this isa supplement, as ure in possession of land being, and the same to alter, amend, or abrogate at plea- 
which was sold on credit, fora less sum than fourteen | sure. 
dollars per acre, shall have the right of pre-emption of the Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
same lands, according to the legal subdivisions of sec-| a meeting of the regular anoual contributors to the sup- 
tions, not exceeding the quantity of two quarter sections | port of Saint Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, in the month of 
in contiguous tracts or contiguous to other lands held by | June, in each year, the hour, and day, and manner of 
such occupants respectively, untilthe fourth day of July, | giving notice tor which, to be regulated by the by-laws ; 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, upon their | at which meeting, by those who from the by laws may 
paying into a proper office,tor all land originally sold fora | be qualified to vote, nine female managers shall be elect- 
price not exceeding five dollars per acre, one dollar and | ed, who shail appoint a first and second Directress, and 
twenty-five cents per acre; and for all lands which origi- | may fill all vacancies in,their own Board, until the next 
nally sold for more than five dollars, and not exceeding | annual election ; and the present managers may continue 
fourteen dollars per acre, the amount ofthe first instal- | in office until the election in June next. 
ment heretofore paid; such occupants first proving theif] Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted, ‘That, with the consent 
possession, respectively in conformity to the provisions of | and approbation of the parent, guardian, or friends, who 
the said act, to which this is a supplement, in the manner | may have the care of any male or female child, or where a 
which has been prescribed by the Commissioner of the | child may be destitute of any friend or protector, the 
General Land Office, pursuant to the provisions thereof :|same may be received into Saint Vincent’s Orphan 
Provided, however, That in all cases where proof of posses- | Asylum, under such regulations as may be made by the 
sion has Seen already made under said recited act, proof | by-laws, and there protected, instructed, and supported : 
shall not again be required, unless the applicant choose to | and they shall not thereafter be withdrawn, or be at li- 
take other land than that to which such proof applies. berty themselves to withdraw from the Asylum, without 
Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted ‘Yhat the provisions | the consent or dismissal of the corporation aforesaid, un- 
of this act shall extend to all town property of which the | til, if a male, he shall have attained the age of twenty- 
Government has been proprietors, and not subsequently | one years, or, if a female, the age of eighteen years ; 
sold, when full payment has not been made : Provided, | but, up to the ages aforesaid respectively, they shall re- 
The original purchasers, or their assignees, pay into the | main subject to the direction of the said corporation, un- 
proper land office, on or before the fourth of July, one | less they may, by the same, be exonerated from service 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, one half of the | previous to attaining those ages respectively ; and the 
original purchase monéy, without interest, said corporation shall have the power to bind any child 
Approved : February 25, 1831. under their care, for the purposé of acquiring a know- 
Vor. VIU—B. 





AN ACT supplemental to an act, passed on the thirty- 
first March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, en- 
titled ** An act for the relief of purchasers of public 
lands, and for the suppression of fraudulent practices 
at the public sales of lands of the United States.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That all purchasers, their heirs or 
assignees, ofsuch of the public lands as were sold on a 
credit for a less price than fourteen dollars per acre, and 
on which a further credit has been taken under any of 
the laws passed for the relief of purchasers of public 
lands, and which lands have reverted to the United 
States on account of the balance due thereon net having 
been paid or discharged, agreeably to said relief laws, 
shall be entitled to patents, without further payment, in 
all instances where one dollar and twenty-five cents, or a 
greater sum, peracre, shall have been pail; or where 
paymentto that amount shall not have been heretofore 
made, such purchasers, their heirs or assignees, shall 
have the right of pre-emption until the fourth day of Ju- 
ly, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, by paying 
into the proper land office such sum, in addition to the 
amount heretofore paid, as will, together, amount to the 
minimum price of the lands of the United States at the 
time of such payment. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 'T\at all such occu- 
pants of relinquished land as are contemplated and de- 
scribed in the second section of the above recited act, to 
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ledge of some useful trade, occupation or profession, un- | in the City of Washington, with all convenient despatch 
der such conditions as may be determined by the by-| to arrange and docket the several claims, and to conside, 
laws, a copy of which conditions shall be delivered to, | the evidence which shall have been, or which may be o/. 
and they shall be binding on every person to whom any | fered by the respective claimants, allowing such further 
child may be so bound ; that there may also be estab- | time for the production of such further evidence as_ ina) 
lished, in connexion with Saint Vincent’s Orphan’s Asy- | be required, and as they shall think reasonable arc jus, 
lum, schools for the daily attendance of children whose | and they shallthereupon proceed to determine the 3) 
parents or guardians are or may be unable to pay for | claims, and to award distribution of the sums to be tc. 
their instruction, or whose parents or guardians may | ceived by the United States from the King of Denmark, 
contribute towards the support of the Asylum, under | under the stipulations of the Convention aforesaid, amon: 
such regulations as may be made in the by-laws. the several claimants, according to their respective rights, 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Vat any vacancy| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said com. 
which, from death, resignation, or otherwise, may hap | missioners shall be, and they are hereby, authorized ay 
pen in the Board of Trustees, shall be filled according to | empowered to make all needful rules and regulations, 
the mode to be prescribed in the by-laws; that they | not contravening the laws of the land, the provisions ¢/ 
may hold such meetings as they shall think proper, and, | this act, or the provisions of the said Convention, for car 
to give form to their proceedings, may appoint such offi- | rying their said commission into full and complete effect. 
cers as they may deem necessary, and provide proper Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Preside: 
checks and responsibilities for the security of the pro- | of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, |, 
perty and funds of the corporation aforesaid ; that they |and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to a). 
shall keep a journal of their proceedings, upon which | point a Secretary to the said commission. 
the by-laws shall be recorded ; and that they shall make Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said com. 
report, at the annual meeting to be held in June, of the | missioners and Secretary shall severally take an oath for 
affairs and condition of the institution for the preceding | the faithful performance of the duties of their respective 
year. offices. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it may be law- Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That the compensi- 
ful for Congress hereafter tu alter, amend, modify, or re- | tion of the respective officers for whose appointment pro- 
peal the foregoing act. , vision is made by this act shall not exceed the following 

Approved : February 25, 1831. sums : to each of the said commissioners at the rate of 
three thousand dollars per annum, and to the Secretary 
AN ACT to provide for the adjustment of claims of per- | of the Board at the rate of two thousand dollars per a 

sons entitled to indemnification under the convention | num; and the President of the United States shall be, 
between the United States and his Majesty the King | and he is hereby, authorized to make such provision fi 
of Denmark, of the twenty-eighth March, eighteen | the contingent expenses of the said commission as shall 
hundred and thirty, and for the distribution among such | appear to him reasonable and proper; and the said sali. 
claimants, of the sums to be paid by the Danish Ge- | ries and expenses shall be paid out of any money in th 
vernment to that of the United States, according to the | ‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 

stipulation of the said convention. Sec. 9. .ind beit further enacted, ‘That all moncys | 

Be it enacted, &c. That the commissioners who are or | be received from the Danish Government under the con 97 
may be appointed by the President of the United States, | vention aforesaid, shall be paid into the ‘Treasury of th ; 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senute, in| United States, and shall constitute a fund for satisfying i 
pursuance of the third article of the convention between | the awards of the commission provided for by this act. 5 
the United States of America and his Majesty the King] Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all commun. 4 
of Denmark, signed at Copenhagen the tw enty-eighth | cations to or from the Secretary of the Board of Commis é 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, | sioners on the business of the commission, shall pass by 





shall meet at Washington City, in the District of Colum- | mail free of postage. 
bia, and, within the space of two years froin the time of} Sec. 11. Aad be it further enacted, ‘Thatas soon as tie BR™ 


their first meeting, shall receive, examine, and decide | said commission shall be executed and completed, tl 
upon the amount and validity of all such claims as may | records, documents, and all other papers in the posses 
be presented to them, and are provided for by the con-| sion of the commission or its officers shall be deposite 
vention referred to, according to the merits of the seve-| in the office of the Secretary of State. 


ral cases, and to justice, equity, and the law of nations Approved: February 25, 1851. 
and according to the provisions of said convention. abode 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all records, do-| AN ACT for the Punishment of Crimes in the District 0! 
cuments, or other papers, which now are in, or hereaf Columbia. 


ter, during the continuance of this commission, may |" Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &e That, from and after the 
come into the possession of the Departinent of State, in | passage of this act, every person who shall be convicted, 
relation to such claims, shall be delivered to the com-| in any court in the District of Columbia, of any of th 
mission aforesaid. following offences, to wit : manslaughter, assault an! 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said com- | battery with intent to kill, arson, rape, assault and_ bat: 
missioners, or a majority of them, with their Secretary, | tery with intent to commit a rape, burglary, robbery, 
whose appointment is hereinafter provided for, shall con- } horse stealing, mayhem, bigamy, perjury, or subornati 
vene in this city on the first Monday of April next, and | of perjury, larceny, if the property stolen is of the valu: 
shall proceed to execute the duties of their commission ; | of five dollars or upwards, forgery, obtaining by fils 
and the Secretary of State shall be, and he is hereby, | pretences any goods or chattels, money, bank note, pr: 
authorized and required forthwith after the passing of | missory note, or any other instrument in writing for the 
this act, to give notice of the sail intended meeting, to| payment or delivery of money or other valuable thing, 
be published in one or more public gazettes in the city of keeping a faro bank or other common gaming table, pe": 
of Washington, and in such other public papers, pub- | ty larceny upona second conviction, committed after the 
lished elsewhere in the United States, as he may de-| passage of this act, shall be sentenced to suffer punisl 
signate. ment by imprisonment and labor, for the time and times 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Viiat the said com- | hereinafter prescribed, in the penitentiary for the De 
missioners shall proceed immediately after their meeting | trict of Columbia. : 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every person 
duly convicted of manslaughter, or of any assault and 
battery with intent to kill, shall be sentenced to suffer 
imprisonment and labor, for the first offence for a period 
not less than two nor more than eight years, for the se- 
cond offence for a period not less than six nor more than 
fifteen years. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every person 
duly convicted of the crime of maliciously, wilfully, or 
fraudulently burning any dwelling house, or any other 
house, barn or stable adjoining thereto, or any store, barn 
or out-house, having goods, tobacco, hay or grain there- 
in, although the same shall not be adjoining to any 
dwelling house ; or of maliciously and wilfully burning 
any of the public buildings in the cities, towns, or coun- 
ties of the District of Columbia, belonging to the United 
States, or the said cities, towns or counties; or any 


stealing of which is made punishable by this act, to the 
value of five dollars or upwards, knowing them to have 
been stolen, or of being an accessary after the fact in 
any felony, shall be sentenced to suffer imprisonment 
and labor, for the first offence for a period not less than 
one nor more than five years, and for the second offence 
for a period not less than two nor more than ten years. 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That every person 
duly convicted of having falsely forged and counterfeit- 
ed any gold or silver coin, which new is, or shall hereaf- 
ter be, passing or in circulation within the District of Co- 
lumbia ; or of having falsely uttered, paid, or tendered in 
payment, any such counterfeit or forged coin, knowin, 
the same to be forged and counterfeit ; or of having aid- 
ed, abetted or commanded the perpetration of either of 
the said offences ; or of having falsely made, altered, forg- 
ed, or counterfeited, or caused or procured to be falsely 


church, meeting-house, or other building for public | made, altered, forged, or counterfeited, or having willing- 


worship, belonging to any voluntary society, or body 
corporate ; or any college, academy, school-house, or 
library ; or any ship or vessel, afloat or building ; or as 
being accessary thereto, shall be sentenced to suffer 
imprisonment and labor, for a period of not less than one, 
ner more than ten years for the first offence, and not 
less than five nor more than twenty years for the second 
offence. 

Sec. 4. 4nd be it jurther enacted, That every free 
person duly convicted of rape, or as being accessary 
thereto before the fact, shall be sentenced to suffer im- 
prisonment and labor, for the first offence for a period 
not less than ten nor more than thirty years, and fer the 
second offence for and during the period of his natural 
life. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, ‘Vat every frec per- 
son duly convicted of an assault and battery, with intent 
to commit a rape, shall be punished for the first offence 
by undergoing confinement in the Penitentiary for a pe- 
riod not less than one nor more than five years, and for 
the second for a period not less than five nor more than 
fifteen years, 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That every person 
duly convicted of burglary, or as accessary thereto before 
the faet, or of robbery, or as accessary thereto before the 
fact, shall be sentenced to suffer imprisonment and labor 
for the first offence for a period not less than three nor 
more than seven years, and for the second offence for a 
period not less than five nor more than fifteen years. 

Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, ‘That every person 
convicted of horse stealing, mayhem, bigamy, or as be- 
ing accessary to any of said crimes before the fact, shall 
be sentenced to suffer imprisonment and labor, for the 
first. offence for a period not less than two nor more than 
seven years, and for the second offence fora penotl not 
less than five nor more than twelve years 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘That every person 
convicted of perjury, or subornation of perjury, shall be 
sentenced to suffer imprisonment and labor, for the first 
offence for a period not less than two nor more than ten 
years, and for the second offence for a period not less 
than five nor more than fifteen years. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That every person 
convicted of feloniously stealing, taking, and carrying 
away, any goods or chattels, or other personal property, 
of the value of five dollars or upwards, or any bank nete, 
promissory note, or any other instrument of writing, for 
the payment or delivery of money or other valuable 
thing, to the amount of five dollars or upwards, shall be 
sentenced to suffer imprisonment and labor, for the first 
offence for a period not less than one nor move than three 
years, and forthe second offence for a period not less 
than three nor more than ten years. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That every person 


convicted of receiving stolen gouds or any article the | 


ly aided or assisted in falsely making, altering, forging, or 
counterfeiting, any paper, writing, or printed paper, to the 
prejudice of the right of any other person, body politic, 
or corporate, or voluntary association, with intent to de- 
fraud such person, body politic or corporate, or volunta- 
ry association, or of having passed, uttered, or publish- 
ed, or attempted to pass, utter or publish, as true, any 
| such falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited pa- 
| per, writing or printed paper, to the prejudice of the right 
of any other person, body politic or corporate, or volun- 
tary association, knowing the same to be falsely made, 
altered, forged, or counterfeited, with intent to defraud 
such person, body politic or corporate, or voluntary as- 
sociation, shall be sentenced to suffer imprisonment and 
labor, for the first offence for a period not less than one 
year nor more than seven years, for the second offence, 
for a period not less than three nor more than ten years, 

Sec. 12. And be it further enucted, That every person 
duly convicted of obtaining by false pretences any goods 
or chattels, money, bank note, promissory note, or any 
other instrument in writing, for the payment or delivery 
of money or other valuable thing, or of keeping a faro 
bank or gaming table, shall be sentenced to suffer impri- 
sonment and labor, for a period not less than one year, 
nor more than five years : and every person, so offend- 
ing, shall be a competent witness against every other 
person offending in the same transaction, and may be 
compelled to appear and give evidence in the same man- 
ner as other persons ; but the testimony so given shall 
not be used in any prosecutioa or proceeding, civil or 
criminal, against the person so testifying. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, ‘That every person, 
upon a second conviction of larceny, where the proper- 
ty stulen is under the value of fir : collars, or upon a se- 
cond conviction of receiving stolen goods, knowing them 
to be stolen, where the property stolen is under the va- 
lue of five dollars, shall be sentenced to suffer imprison- 
ment and labor, for a period not less than one nor more 
than three years. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That all capital 
felonies and crimes in the District of Columbia, not here- 
in specially provided for, except murder, treason, and 
piracy, shall hereafter be punished by imprisonment and 
labur in the Penitentiary of said District, for a period not 
less than seven nor more than twenty years. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That every other 
fuiony, misdemeanor, or offence not provided for by this 
act, may and shall be punished as heretofore, except that, 
in all cases where whipping is part or the whole of the 
punishment, except, in the cases of slaves, the court 
shall substitute therefor imprisonment in the county 
jail, for a period not exceeding six months. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all definitions 
and descriptions of crimes ; all fines, forfeitures, and in- 
capacities, the restitution of property, or the payment of 
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the value thereof; and every other matter not provided | day of January last: Provided, also, That no person 
for in this act, be, and the same shall remain, as hereto- | shall be entitled to the relief authorized to be given by 
fore. this act, who, by the exercise of reasonable diligence, 
Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That if any free| by himself, or his agents, factors, or correspondents, 

person shall, itt the said District, unlawfully, by force | could have complied with the provisions of the said third 
and violence, take and carry away, or cause to be taken | section of said act; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
and carried away, or shall, by fraud unlawfully seduce, | shall require and receive satisfactory evidence, from 
or cause to be seduced, any free negro or mulatto, from | every person claiming the benefits of this act, that such 
atty part of the said District to any other part of the said | diligence has been used, and that he has acted bona fide, 
District, or to any other place, with design, or intention | and without any intent to violate or evade the provisions 
to sell or dispose of such negro or mulatto, or to cause | of said third section, before he shall grant the relic{ 
him or her to be kept and detained as a slave for life, or | herein provided. 

servant for years, every such person so offending, his or| Approved, March 2, 1831. 

her counsellors, aiders and abettors, shall, on conviction —_— 

thereof, be punished by fine, not exceeding five thousand | AN ACT for the sale of the lands in the State of {Ii 
dollars, and imprisonment and confinement to hard labor,| nois reserved for the use of the salt springs on the 
in the Penitentiary, for any time net exceeding twelve} Vermillion river in that State. 

years, according to the enormity of the offence. Be it enacted, &c. That the State of Hlinois shall be, 
, Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, ‘That nothing here- | and is hereby, authorized and empowered to cause to be 
in contained shall be construed to apply to slaves not re- | sold and conveyed, in such manner and on such terms 
sidents of the District of Columbia ; but such slaves | and conditions as the Legislature of said State has 
shall, for all offences committed in said District, be pun-| may direct, the whole or any part of the lands reserve: 
ished agreeably to the laws as they now exist : Provided | and set apart by the Presilent of the United States, on 
that this act shall not be construed to extend to slaves. the twenty-ninth day of March, eighteen hundred and 


\ Approved, March 2, 1831. twes.ty-five for the use of the salt works on the Vermil 

lion river, in said State, and to apply the proceeds o 

such sale to such objects as the Legislature of said State 

bas or may direct: Provided, said land shall not be sol’ 

for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT making appropriations for certain fortifications 
during the year one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-one. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 


unappropriated money in the Treasury for certain fortifi- 
cations, viz : 


—-— 


AN ACT for the relief of the citizens of Shawnee 


town. 
aS . vata tele . ate cs ; é 
For the preservation of George’s island, Boston har Beit enacted, &c. That it shall and may be lawful for 
bor, five thousand dollars. 


> + ; , any purchaser, the assignee or legal representative of any 
‘ae Adams, Rhode Island, one hundred thousand purchaser, of any in or out-lot or lots in the town ot 
For the completion of fort Hamilton, New York, ten Shawneetown in the State of Hlinois, which lot or lots 
thousand dollars ; ee . may have reverted for the non-payment of the purchase 
Poe reneizin Girt Colatahus del castle Wilieme New | Money, to re-enter the same lot or lots which may have 
York swettp live Serniansiad adtar’ so reverted, with the Register and Receiver of the dis 
For fort Monroe, Virginia, eighty thousand dollars. trict of Shawneciown, at any time within six oe 
For fort Calhoun, Virginia eighty thousand dollars. after the panmge' of the act, upon: the febowing term: 
For the com Setion of fort Macdh, seventy thousaad and conditions, to wit : by paying, in addition to what has 
dollars P ‘ zt y “| heretofore been paid upon each in-lot, five dollars, and 
For ‘the completion of the fort on Oak island, North upon each out-lot, one dollar and twenty-five cents, pei 
- . . cLie ri acre. 
Carolina, ninety five thousand dollars. . : . 
' 2 ; . Sec. 2. « at there be, an 
For fortifications at Charleston, South Carolina, forty- Gee : 3 and se eee ane en - § st 
Sve thousand dollars. ~ | hereby is, granted to the rustees 0 the town of Shaw 
For fortifications at Pensacola, Florida, one hundred | "®¢tow™s and their successors in office, for ever, in trust, 
thowssiid dullars . 2 to sell, or otherwise dispose of, for the purpose ol 
For a fort at Mobile point, ninety thousand dollars, graduating and paving the river bank within the limits o! 
For repairs of the battery at Bienvenu, Louisiana, | said SOEs all the vacant ground am necessary for _— 
three thousand four Adliers a7 "ee */ all the in or out-lots within the baunds of said town, 
For re aits of fort Wood Slouidahe. three thousand | which remain unsold, and all such as may remain unsol:! 
ol Wunared dollars : eee | under the provisions of the first section of this act ; this 
, Sine Gaaitin onaion of fortifications, ten thoussnd dol. | 2%" be carried into effect under the direction of the 
late 8 : . ~| Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


Approved, March 2, 1831. Approved, March 2, 1831. 








na gee iad 9 | AN ACT to authorize the Secretary of War to purchase 
AN ACT for the sy Hay importers of foreign | an additional quantity of land for the fortifications a! 


> e cas > 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury tap Sn Spy oe ee Pee 


shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to extend relief to Be it enacted, That the Secretary of War be, and li 

any importer of foreign merchandise who may have | is hereby, authorized to purchase, in fee simple, from 
been charged, tunder the provisions of the third section | the executrix or trustees of William Dudley Digges, de- 
of the act, entitled ‘* An act, for the more effectual col- | ceased, a certain piece of land required for the complete 
lection of the duties on imports,” passed the twenty-| defence of the work at Fort Washington, on the Pot: 

eighth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and thir- | mac, according toa survey of the same, deposited in the 
ty, with any duty in addition to the duties existing on| Topographical Bureau, at Washington : Provided, the 
such merchandise previous to the passage of said act, to| said purchase can be effected for the release of tlic 
the amount of such additional duty : Provided, said mer-| amount of a judgment against William Dudley Diggcs, 
chandise shall have been imported previous to the first | deceased, for thirteen thousand three hundred and sixty- 
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nine dollars and eighty-seven cents, with interest from 
ninth June, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
until paid, and costs, which the sureties of the late Ro- 
bert Brent have assigned to the United States : 4nd 
provided, further, That thdse who are legally authorized 
to convey the said land shall make and execute a good 
title thereto, in fee simple, with an acquittance of all 
claims against the United States, for the previous use or 
occupation of all or any portion of the premises, or for 
any alleged injury to an adjacent fishery, the right and 
title to which is to be released to the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, upon the 
completion of the above purchase, on the terms and 
conditions specified, the proper officer of the United 
States shall be, and he hereby is, authorized to enter up 
satisfaction upon the judgment aforesaid. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief Thomas Porter, of Indiana. 


Beil enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby authorized and required to place the name 
of Thomas Porter on the list of invalid pensioners, and 
to pay hir, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to com- 


mence on the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one. 


Approved, March 2, 1831. 

AN ACT for the relief of William Clower. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the Postmaster General be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to settle the 
claim of William Clower, for carrying the mail between 
Greenville and Fayette, Mississippi, upon principles of 
equity and justice. 

Approved, March 2, 1851 

AN ACT for the relief of Simeon C. Whittier. 

Be il enacted, &c. That there be paid to Simeon C. 
Whittier, of Hallowell, in the State of Maine, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
principal sum of three hundred and fifty-six dollars and 
fifty-three cents, with interest thereon, at the rate of six 
per centam per annum, from the twelfth day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty; and, also, the fur- 
ther principal sum of one hundred dollars, with interest 
thereon, at the rate of six per centum per annum, from 
the ninth day of September, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty ; and, also, the further principal sum of two 
hundred and one dollars and two cents, with interest 
thereon, at the rate of six per centum per annum, from 
the thirty-first day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight ; the said several sums having been il- 
legally demanded and received by the United States of 
said Whittier, as one of the sureties of Daniel Evans, for- 
merly a Collector of the Direct Taxes and Internal Du- 
ties fur the fourth collection district in Massachusetts, 

Approved : March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of Ebenezer Rollins. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Ebenezer Rol- 
lins, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, twelve hundred and forty-eight dollars and 
fifty cents, being the amount of drawback on twenty-nine 
hogsheads, four barrels, and fifty-two bags of coffee, 
which were exported in the ship Rebecca Coffin, for Got- 
tenburg, although the said ship did not proceed to sea 
until after the expiration of twelve months from the time 
of the entry of the said merchandise : Provided, ‘That the 
said merchandise was shipped on board said vessel, and 
cleared at the custem-house, before the expiration of 
twelve months from the time of its entry, and that all the 
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other requirements of the law, to entitle it to debenture, 
have been complied with. 


Approved : March 2, 1831. 

AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Daniel McIntire, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be di- 
rected to pay to the legal representatives of Daniel Mc- 
Intire, late an invalid pensioner, deceased, the sum due 
said pensioner at his death. 

Approved: March 2, 1851. 


AN ACT for the relief of Joseph E. Sprague. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury pay to Joseph E. Sprague the sum of 
two hundred and forty-nine dollars, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full for ser- 
vices rendered by him as counseller and attorney in at- 
tending to and taking depositions, in cases in which the 
United States were interested. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Daly, late of Canada. 


Be it enacted, &c, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, directed to pay to Join Daly, late 
of New Ark, in the province of Upper Canada, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of five thousand dollars, being for supplies furnished 
and services rendered to the army of the United States 
in Canada, and for losses of property sustained by him on 
the Niagara frontier during the late war. 

Approved . March 2. 1831. 


AN ACT for the rclief of Nathaniel Cheever, and others. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That there be paid, out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Na- 
thaniel Cheever, Ariel Mann, Benjamin Dearborn, 'Tho- 
mas B. Coolidge, and Stephen Tuckerman, who were 
formerly inhabitants of the town of Hallowell, in the 
State of Maine, each and severally, the principal sum of 
three hundred and fifty-six dollars and fifty-three cents, 
with interest thereon, at the rate of six per centum per 
annum, from the twelfth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty ; and also the turther principal sum 
of one hundred dollars each, with interest thereon, at 
the rate of six per centum per annum, from the ninth day 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and tweuty ; 
the said several sums having been illegally demanded 
and received by the United States ef each of the above- 
mentioned persons, as one of the sureties of Daniel 
Evans, formerly a collector of the direct taxes and inter. 
nal duties for the fourth collection district in Massachu- 
setts. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, if said Cheever, 
Mann, Dearborn, Coolidge, and Tuckerman, or any of 
them, have deceased, or shall decease before the pay- 
ment shall be made to each of them, respectiy ely, as 
above provided, then said sums of three hundred and 
fifty-six dollars and_ fifty-three cents, and one hundred 
dollars, with interest as aforesaid, shall be paid to the 
executors or administrators of each of the said persons so 
deceased. 

Approved : March 2, 1831, 


AN ACT for the relief of Peters and Pond. 

Be ii enacted, &c. Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, directed to pay to Peters and Pond, 
merchants of Boston, the sum of seventeen thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two dollars and forty-five cents, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated ; being the moiety paid into the Treasury of the 
United States on the sale of their schooner Anna and her 
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from the duties accruing on said moiety. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of Lucien Harper. 


for, or on account of, the said certificate. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of James Sprague. 


ry second range, under the act of Congress of the twenty- 
i? third of April, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 
i} 


title ; and the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to issue to the said James Sprague a patent 
for the land so located, on his producing the certificate 
of the Register of the land office within whose district the 
location may be made. 
Approved, March 2, 18351. 
AN ACT to provide for the final settlement and adjust. 
ment of the various claims preferred by James Monroe 
against the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, for public services, losses, and 
sacrifices, the sum of thirty thousand dollars is hereby 
reed appropriated to be paid to James Monroe, immediately 
: after the passing of this act, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which shall be in 
full of ail demands of the said James Monroe for claims 
aforesaid: Provided, The accounting officer of the Trea- 
sury Department shall, upon an examination of his ac- 
counts, believe so much is due to him upon the princi- 
ples of equity and justice. 

Approved, March 2, 1851, 

AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Go- 
ioe vernment for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
i thirty-one. 


$ Be it enacled, &c. ‘That the followiag sums be, and 
the same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 


By 7 unappropriated money in the Treasury, viz : 
te <f For pay and mileage of the Members of Congress and 
m Delegates, three hundred and seven thousand nine hun- 


dred and sixty eight dollars. 
For pay of the Officers and Clerks of both Houses, 
thirty-four thousand three hundred dollars. 


cargo, which had been seized and condemned for a viola- 
tion of the revenue laws by the District Court of tlie 
United States for the district of Georgia, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, deducting there- 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That there be paid, out of any mo- 
ney in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lu- 
cien Harper, the sum of fifteen dollars and sixty-six 
cents, being the specie value of a certificate issued by 
Francis Hopkinson, treasurer of loans, numbered two 
thousand one hundred and sixty, with interest on the said 
specie value, at six per centum per annum, from the 
twenty-seventh day of November, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-nine ; which certificate was issued 
in the name of Captain George Wolsey, and of which the 
sail Lucien Harper is now owner: Lrovided, That the 
said Lucien Harper shall first execute and deliver to the 
first Comptroller of the Treasury a bond in such sum and 
with such security as the said Comptroller shall direct 
and approve, to indemnify the United States from and 
against the lawful claim of any other person or persons 


Be it enacted, &c. That James Sprague be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to locate three hundred and twenty 
acres of land, by legal subdivisions, on any public land in 
the state of Ohio now offered for sale, at the minimum 
price, in satisfaction of an equal quantity of land hereto- 
fure located by the said James Sprague on the east half 
of the eighth section of the fifth township, in the twenty- 


from which the said James has been evicted by an older 
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For stationary, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the Senate, twenty-nine 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For stationary, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the House of Representa. 
tives, one hundred thousand dollars. ‘The said two sums 
last named to be applied to the payment of the ordinary 
expenditures of the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives, severally, and to no other purpose 

For salary of the principal and assistant Librarians, 
two thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Library, and pay of 
messengers, eight hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of books for the Library of Congress, 
five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secreta. 
ry of the Navy, and the Postmaster General, sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Clerks and messengers in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, nineteen thousand four hundred dollars, 

For Clerks, mechinist, and messenger, in the Patent 
Office, five thousand four hundred dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, includizg the printing and packing the 
Laws, twenty thousand collars. 

For compiling, printing, and binding the biennial re. 
gister tothe thirtieth September, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, in pursuance of the resolution of 
Congress of twenty-seventh April, one thousand cight 
hundred and sixteen, one thousand dollars. 

For storage of Laws and Documents, three hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Patent Office, to wit 
books, parchment, stationary, and fuel, and including 
extra Clerk hire, one thousand five hundred and thirty 
dollars. 

For repairs and improvements of grounds and buildings 
of the Patent Office, three hundred and sixty dollars. 

For compensation of the superintendent and watcli- 
men of the northeast executive building, eight hundred 
and fifty dollars 

For satisfying the claim of John Marshall, late superin- 
tendent of the War and Navy buildings,one hundred and 
thirty seven dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of building, engines and buckets, 
and improvement of ground, three thousand threc hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and messengers in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, fifteen thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the First Comptroller, nineteen thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in tlie 
office of the Second Comptroller, ten theusand four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasu 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the First Auditor, thirteen thousand nine bun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Second Auditor sixteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 
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For compensation to the Third Auditor of the Treasu- | and writing and recording patents for lands sold, four 


ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the | 
office of the Third Auditor, twenty-one thousand nine | 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the Trea- | 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the | 
officeof the Fourth Auditor, seventeen thousa:.d scven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of ihc Treasu- | 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Fifth Auditor, twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Treasurer 
States, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Treasurer of the United States, six thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, twenty four thou: | 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the | 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, | 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars; and for tempora- | 
ry clerks, to enable the Commissioner to bring up the | 
business of his office, five thousand dollars. 

For the commutation of five years full pay to Mountjoy | 
Bailey; two thousand four hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Solicitor ofthe Treasury, 
three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the | 
office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, three thousand | 
nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- | 
ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the expenses of stationary, printing, and all cther 
incidental and contingent expenses of the several offices | 
of the Treasury Department, the following several | 
sums, viz: 

For the office of the Treasury, including udvertising | 
and extra copying, five thousand dollars. 

For the office of the First Comptroller, one thousand | 
dollars. 

For the office of the Second Comptroller, one thou- | 
sand dollars. 

For the office of the First Auditor, eight hundred | 


dollars. 


of the United | 


thousand dollars. 

For the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, in- 
cluding purchase of law books for that office, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For translations, and for transmitting passports and 
sea-letters, three hundred dollars. 

For stating and printing the public accounts for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty one, one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of superintendent and watchmen 


| of the southeast executive building, eight hundred and 


fifty dollars, 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of building, engines and buck- 
ets, and improvement of adjoining ground, three thon- 
sand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in 
the office of the Secretary of War, twenty one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary 
of War, three thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans for the War Department, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Paymaster General, four thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation tothe clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Commissary General of Purchases, four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office eight hundred 


| dollars. 


For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Adjutant General, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, including ex- 
penses of advertising, two thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 


| dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said office, one thotisand 


| two hundred and seventy dollars. 


For drawing instruments, repairing instruments, pur- 
chase and repair of books and maps, one thousand one 
hundred and ninety dollars. 

For the service of a lithographer, and for materials and 


For the office of the Second Auditor, cight hundred | repairs for the lithographic press, six hundred and thirty 


dollars. 
For the office of the Vhird Auditor, 


dollars. B 
For the office of the Fourth Auditor, one 


five hundred dollars. 
For the office of the Fifth 


dollars. 


one thousand 
thousand 


Auditor, one thousand 


For the office of the Treasurer of the United States | 


seven hundred dollars. 

For the office of the Register of the ‘Treasury, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the Office of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, including compensation for maps requir- 
ed by resolution of the Senate of twenty third of Fe- 
bruary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, 
nine thousand dollars. 

For compensation for extra aid, during one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, in the issuing military land 
netents fuunded on Virginia military surveys, 


ervey 


six dollars. 

For arrears of the same, one hundred and twenty 
| dollars. 
| For compensation to the clerks in the Ordnance Of- 
| fice, two theusand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 
| For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. 
| For compensation to the clerk in the office of the Sur- 
| geon General, eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 
| For contingent expenses of said office, two hundred 
| and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Quarter Master General, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, six hundred 
dollars. 

For the salary of the superintendant and watchmen of 
the northwest executive buikling, eight hundred and fifty 
dollars. 
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For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs, 
cost of machinery, for allowance for wastage in gold an 
silver coi , of the Mint, thirteen thousand five hun. 
dred and ninety dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre 
tary of the Michigan Territory, seven thousand eig) 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council, pay of the officers of the Counc)), 
fuel, stationary, and printing, and repairs of the legish 
tive hall, including arrearages, eight thousand two hy 
dred and ninety dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secr 
tary of the Arkansas Territory, including additional con 
pensation to each Judge, to thirtieth June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, nine thousand four |. 
dred dollars. ies 

For pay and mileage of the Legislative Council of sai\ 
Territory, five thousand four hundred and ten dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Arkansas Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars 

For incidental expenses of the Legislature of Arkan 
sas, by act of twenty-fourth May, one thousand eight hun 
dred and twenty-eight, seven hundred and twenty collars 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secr 
tary of the Florida Territory, including additional eon 
pensation for the Judges for extra duty under the act oi 
twenty-third May, one thousand eight hundred and twer 
ty-eight, fifteen thousand three hundred and forty-nine 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Florida ‘Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members of t! 
Legislative Council of Florida, pay of officers and ser- 
vants of the Council, fuel, stationary, printing and dis- 
tribution of the laws; including two hundred and forty 
eight dollars for arrears, seven thousand six hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the associate 
Judges and district judges of the United States,includiny 
arrearages arising from increased salaries of certain dis 
trict Judges under the act of\May twenty-ninth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, cighty-seven hundred au 
twenty dollars, eighteen cents. 

For the salaries of Chief Justice and associate Judges 
of the District of Columbia, and of the Judges of the Or- 
phans’ Courts of the said District, nine thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to William Cranch, Chief Justice ot 
the Circuit Court for the District of Columbia, for pre 
paring a code of civil and criminal jurisprudence, in com 
pliance with an act of Congress, approved 29th April, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of the Unit: 
ed States, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of the At 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For contingencies to the office of the Attorney Gen 
ral, five hundred dollars. 

For a messenger in said office, five hundred dollars 


For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of building, and engines, and im- 
| mee arr gae of adjoining ground, three thousand three 

undred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks anc messengers ia the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, cleven thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, three thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission- 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks, draughtsman, and 
messenger, in the office of the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, eight thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars, 

For the salary of the superintendant of the southwest 
executive building, and the watchman, eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, repairs of building, engines, and improvement of 
ground, three thousand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the two Assistant Posimasters 
General, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Postmaster General, forty-one thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For superintendency of the buildings, making up 
blanks and compensation to two watchmen and one labo- 
rer, sixteen hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation to the extra clerks employed inthe 
Post Office Department, by the late Postmaster General 
from the first of January, one thousand eight hundrec 
and twenty-eight, to the first of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine, four thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, twenty-seven cents. 

For compensation to the temporary and extra clerks 
employed in the Post Office Department, since the first 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine, tothe thirty-first December, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, fifteen thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-nine dollars, eight cents. 

For completing the new Post Office building, four hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars, three cents. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor South of ‘Tennessee, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, including two hundred dollars of arrears, one 
thousand nine hundred dollars. 

Fer compensation to the Surveyor in Lilnois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand doliars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 


theusand dollars. : : For purchase of book for office of Attorney General, 
For compensation to the clerks in the office of said | five hundred dollars. 

Surveyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. | For defraying the expenses already incurred in fitting 
For compensation to the Commissioner of the Public | up the office of the Attorney General, seven hundred 

Buildings in Washington City, two thousand dollars. and thirty-three dollars. 
For compensation to the officers and clerk of the Mint, | For compensation to the Reporter of the decisions v/ 


nine thousand six hundred dollars. | the Supreme Court, one thousand dollars. 
For compensation to assistants in the several <lepart- For compensation to the "District Attorneys and Mar- 
ments of the Mint, including extra clerk hire and labor- | shals, as granted by law, including those in the several 


. = ci — < | ops . . 
ers, fourteen thousand six hundred dollars | Territories, eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 
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For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, Circuit, 
and District Couris of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia ; also, for jurors and witnesses, in 
aid of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfei- 
tures, incurred in the year eighteen hundred and thirty 
one, and preceding years; and, likewise, for defraying 
the expenses of suits in which the United States are con- 
cerned, and of prosecutions for offences committed 
against the United States, and for the safe keeping of pri- 
soners, one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

For the paymeut of sundry pensions granted by the 
late and present Governments, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of light-houses, float- 
ing lights, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including the 
purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and improve- 
ments, and contingent expenses, one hundred and ninety- 
three thousand one hundred and fifty-six dollars. 

For building light-houses on Little Watt’s island, Ma- 
ryland ; on Clay island, Maryland ; at- the entrance of 
Roanoke Sound, in North Carolina; at or near Choctaw 
Point, in Alabama ; and near St. Mark’s harbor, in Flo- 
_ rida—twenty-nine thousand eight hundred dollars, being 
_ the amount of balances of moneys heretofore appropriated 
| to the said objects ; which said several balances are here. 
| by re appropriated to the several objects specifically. 

J For the salaries of Registers and Receivers of Land 
' Offices where there are no sales, two thousand dollars. 
i For the salaries of two keepers of the public archives 
in Flerida, one thousand dollars. 

For stationary and books for the offices of Commission- 
ers of Loans, five hundred dollars. 

For allowance to Assistant Counsel and District Atter- 
ney, under the act supplementary to the several acts pro 
viding for the settlement of private land claims in Flori- 
da, dated twenty-third of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, including contingencies, eight 
thousand dollars, including the unexpended balance of 
the last year’s appropriation for the same objects. 

For the third payment to Luigi Persico, for statues for 
the Capitol, four thousand dollars. 

For alterations and improvements in the executive 
buildings, and painting the same, six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. : : 

For surveying the public lands, including the amount 
of arrearages due for the last year, one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Ministers of the United States 
to Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, the Netherlands, 
and Colombia, fifty four thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Secretaries of Legation to the 
same places, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Chargé des Affaires to Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, 
Mexico, and Guatemala, forty thousand five hundred 
dollars. <i 

For outfit of the present Minister to Russia, nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

For outfits of the Chargé des Affaires at Peru, Chili, 
Brazil, and Guatemala, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For the outfit and salary of a Chargé des Affaires, for 
the salary of a Drogoman at Constantinople, and for the 
contingent expenses of the Legation, thirty-six thousand 
five hundred dollars : to wit--For the outfit of a Chargé 
des Affaires, four thousand five hundred dollars ; for sa- 

lary of a Chargé des Affaires, four thousand five hundred 
dollars ; for salary of a Droguman two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; for the contingent expenses of the Lega- 
tion, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse ; in 
adcition to the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
hereinafter appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand 
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For contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 


twenty thousand dollars. 


For the salaries of the agents for claims at London and 


Paris, four thousand dollars. 


For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary Pow- 


ers, thirty thousand dollars. 


For the relief and protection of American seamen, in 


foreign countries, twenty thousand dollars. 


For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 


For carrying into effect the act of May twenty-ninth, 


one thousand eight hundred and thirty, for the settle- 
ment of the accounts of certain diplomatic functionaries, 
ten thousand five hundred dollars. 


For the payment of claims for property lost, captured 


or destroyed, by the enemy, the balance of the appropria- 
tion made by the act of third March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty five, heretofore carried to the sur- 
plus fund, thirty-two thousand seventy-three dollars and 
eighty cents. 


For the compensation due to James Parker for investi- 


gating the accounts of Robert Arnold, late Collector of 
Amboy,two hundred thirty nine dollars and sixty four cents. 


For the designating and marking the boundary line 


between the State of Louisiana and the district of Arkan- 
sas, three thousand dollars; the same to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


For preparing a revision of the former estimates of the 


population of the United States, one thousand dollars. 


Approved: March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT making additional appropriations for the im- 


provement of certain harbors, and removing obstruc- 
tions in the mouths of certain rivers. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums of money 


be, and the same are hereby appropriated, for carrying 
on and completing certain works heretofore commenced, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, viz.: 


For removing obstructions at the mouth of Huron river, 


Ohio, three thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 


For removing sand bar at or near the mouth of Black 


river, Ohio, nine thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 


For completing the improvement of Cleaveland harbor, 


Ohio, three thousand six hundred and seventy dollars, 


*For completing the removal of obstructions at the 


mouth of Grand river, Ohio, five thovsand six hundred 
and eighty dollars. 


For completing the removal of obstructions at the 


mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio, seven thousand and fif- 
teen dollars. 


For improving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Ohio, 


six thousand three hundred and seventy dollars. 


For completing the improvement of the harbor of 
Presque Isle, Pennsylvania, one thousand seven hundred 


dollars. 


For improving the navigation of Genesee river, New 
York, sixteen thousand six hundred and seventy dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the meuth of Big Sodus 
bay, New York, seventeen thousand four hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For completing piers at Oswego, New York, two 
thousand eight hundred and twelve dollars and ninety- 
two cents. 

For claim of contractors for losses by storms in eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-nine, five hundred and nineteen 
dollars. 

For balance due contractors for said piers, eighty-four 
dollars and ninety-two cents. 

For securing the works of Oswego harbor, New York, 


by a stone pier-lead and mole, eighteen thousand six 
hundred dollars. 
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For completing the pier, at the mouth of Buffalo 
harbor, New York, twelve thousand nine hundred del 


For securing and completing the works at the har- 
bor of Dunkirk, New York, six thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For further protection and preservation of the beach 
of Provincetown, Massachusetts, two thousand and fifty 
dollars. ’ 

For the repair and completion of the breakwater at 
the mouth of Merrimack river, Massachusé(ts, sixteen 
thotisand dollars. 

For completing repairs to piers at the entrance of Ken 
nebunk river, Maine, one thousand one hundred and sé 
venty-five dollars. 

For completing the sea wall for the preservation of 
Deertsland, Boston harbor, Massachusetts,twelve thousand 
three hundred and ninety dollars. 

For repairing Plymouth beach, Massachusetts, two 
thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For completing the breakwater at Hyannis harbor, 
Massachusetts, eight thousand four hundred dollars. 

For removing the bar at the mouth of Nantucket har- 
bor, Massachusetts, eight thousand two hundred and six- 
ty five dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus 
Hook, Chester and Port Penn, in the Delaware river, four 
thousand dollars. 

For improving Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, 
North Carolina, twenty-five thousand seven hundred 2nd 
five dollars. . 

For carrying on the works for the improvements of 
Ocracock inlet, North Carolina, seventeen thousand 
dollars, 

For completing the removal of obstructions in the ri- 
Ver and harbor of St. Mark’s Florida, seven thousand four 
hundred and thirty dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions in the Ap- 
palachicola river, Florida, eight thousand dollars. 

For arrearage due Major Birch for survey of the Raft 
of Red river, Louisiana, one hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents. 

For arrearage due the superintendent of the works at 
Black Rock harbor, New York, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For arrearage due for materials delivered to the works 
at Dunkirk harbor, New York, sevev hundred and two 
dollars fifty cents. 

For carrying on the work of the Delaware breakwater, 
two hundred and eight thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 2, 18351, 





AN ACT making appropriations for the naval service 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, tobe paid out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: 

For pay and substance of the officers of the navy, and 
pay of seamen, one million two hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 
the civil establishment of the several navy yards and sta- 
tions, fifty-seven thousand six hundred and eighty dol- 
lars. 

For provisions, one hundred seventy-three thousand 
four hundred and sixty-three doliars. 

For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the wear and 
fear of vessels in commission, six hundred and fifteen 
thousand four hundred dollars, 

For medicines, surgical instruments, hospital stores,and 
other expenses on account of the sick, twenty-five thou- 
sainl five hundred dollars. 
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For repairs and improvements of navy yards, two hyp. 
dred and forty-four thousand dollyrs. 

For the erection of a wharfat the navy yard at Pens:. 
cola, twenty-eight thousand two bundred and fifty dol. 
lars. 

For defraying expenses that may accrue during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one for the 
following purposes, viz : 

For freight and transportation of materials and stores 
of every description; for wharfage and dockage, storape 
and rent, travelling expenses of officers, and transporta. 
tion of seamen, house rent, chamber money, and fuel, 
and candles to officers, other than those attached to nayy 
yards and stations, and for officers in sick quarters,where 
there is no hospital, and for funeral expenses: for com. 
missions, clerk hire, and office rent, stationary and fie! 
to navy agents; for premiums and incidental expenses of 
recruiting; for apprehending deserters; for compensation 
to judge advocates; for per diem allowances for persons 
attending courts maftial and courts of inquiry; and for 
officers engaged in extra service beyond the limits of 
their stations; for printing and stationary of every de- 
scription, and for books, maps, charts, and mathematical 
and nautical instruments, chronometers, models and 
drawings, for purchase and repair of steam and fire en. 
gines, and for machinery; for purchase and maintenance 
of oxen and horses, and for carts, timber wheels, aud 
workmen’s tools of every description; for postage of let- 
ters on public service; for pilotage; for cabin furniture of 
vessels in commission ; and for furniture of officers’ 
houses at navy yards; for taxes on navy yards and public 
property; for assistance rendered to vessels in distress; 
for incidental labor at navy yards, not applicable to any 
other appropriation ; for coal and other fuel for forges, 
foundaries, and steam engines; for candles, oil, and fuel 
for vessels in commission and in ordinary; for repairs of 
magazines and powder houses; for preparing moulds for 
ships to be buat; and for no ether object or purpose 
whatever, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses for objects arising during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, and 
not herein before enumerated, five thousand dollars. 

For pay of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates and for subsistence of officers of the marinc 
corps, one hundred an«l nine thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three dollars; the pay, subsistence, emoluments, 
and allowances of the said officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, to be the same as they were pre: 
viously to the first of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine. 

For subsistence for four hundred and sixty-one non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, and wash 
erwomen serving on shore,twenty thousand one hundred 
and ninety-one dollars. 

For clothing, twenty eight thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. 

For fuel, nine thousand snd ninety-eight dollars. 

For contingent expenses, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For military stores, two thousand dollars. 

For medicines, two thousand three hundred and sixty 
nine dollars. 

For carrying into effect the acts for the suppression o! 
the slave trade,including the support in the United States, 
and for a term not exceeding six months after their arrival 
in Africa, of all persons removed from the United States 
under the said acts, ten thousand dollars. 

The said several sums to be respectively applied to the 
several objects of appropriation abovementioned, in a’: 
dition to the unexpended balances of appropriation fo! 
similar objects in the year one thousand eight hundre¢ 
and thirty. 

For the support of certainAfricans brought into the port 
of New Orleans in the Spanish schooner Fenix, and now 
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in the charge of the Marshal of the eastern district of 
Louisiana, six thousand dollars, to be applied to their 
support under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
at a rate not exceeding twenty cents per day. 

To enable the President of the United States to allow 
compensation to Captain William B. Finch, for extra ser- 
vices and expenses in command of the sloop of war Vin- 
cennes, in the years one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty nine, and one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
five thousand dollars; the accounts for such services and 
expenses to be settled under the direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

For compensation to Captain Benjamin Pendleton for 
moneys paid by him for cancelling the charter party, 
and outfit and demurrage of the brig Seraph, of Stoning- 
ton, for his pay asa Lieutenant of the Navy, and for mo- 
neys paid by him to the ship keeper of the said vessel, 
four theusand seven hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

For re-building agd removing the monument erected 
in the navy yard at Washington by the officers of the | 
American Navy, to the memory of those who fell in battle 
in the Tripolitan war, a sum not exceeding twenty-one 
hundred dollars, to be expended under the orders of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum here- 
tofore appropriated for the erection of a marine barracks 
at Philadelphia, and wliich has passed to the surplus 
fund, be, und the same is hereby, re-appropriated to the 
said object. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT making appropriations for carrying on certain 
roads and works of Internal improvement, and for pro- 
viding for surveys. 


| 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated to the several objects re- 
spectively herein named, to be applied during the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty.one, the same to 
be paid out of any money in the ‘Trexsury not otherwise 
appropriated, viz : 

Fer continuing the road from Detroit towards Chicago, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For continuing the read from Detroit, to Fort Gratiot, 
Michigan, eight thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road ‘rom Detroit to Saganaw Bay, 
eight thousand dollars 

For arrearages due to T. S. Knapp, fourteen dollars and 
seventy five cents. 

For defraying the expenses, incidental to making exa- 
Minations and surveys under the act of the thirtieth day 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, to be expended under the existing laws, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

That the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated to the imoprove- | 
ment of the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans, in removing the obstruc- | 
tions in the channels at the shoal places and ripples, and | 
by such other means as may be deemed best for the 
deepening of the channels of the Ohio river, which said 
sum shall be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the superintendent appoint- 
ed to execute said works of improvement ; and the Pre- 
sident is hereby authorized and required to take bond 
with approved security in fifty thousand dollars, condi- 
tioned for the faithful performance of the duties requi- 
red of him.under such instructions as may be given him 
for the improvement of the navigation of said rivers, and 
that an officer of engineers be associated with said super- 
intendent, with authority to suspend the operation of any 
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work, or payment of any account, until the order of the 
President is received. : 
To open a road from Washington, in Arkansas Territo- 


sy, to Jackson, in said Territory, fifteen thousand dollars. 


Approved : March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT making appropriations for carrying into effect 


certain Indian treaties. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and 


the same are hereby, appropriated for the service of the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one : 


For the annual support of a school fur the elucation of 


| Indian youth, as stipulated for by the sixth article of the 


treaty of the fifth of August, one thousand eight hundred 


and twenty-six, with the Chippewa tribe of Indians, one 


thousand dollars. 

For the payment of the annuity of two thousand dol- 
lars, and also the sum of two thousand dollars for educa- 
tion, as stipulated for by the third article of the treaty of 
the sixteenth October, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, with the Potawattamies, the annual sum of 
four thousand dollars. 

For the annual support of a blacksmith and miller, and 


for furnishing, annually, one hundred and sixty bushels of 
salt, under the same treaty, one thousand five hundred 


and twenty dollars. 

For the payment of the permanent and limited annui- 
ties provided for by the second article of the treaty with 
the Potawattamies of the twentieth of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, annually the 
sum of three thousand dollars. 

For tobacco, iron, steel, education, annuity to the prin- 
cipal chief, and employment of laborers, by same article, 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars. 

For payment of permanent annuity under the fourth 
article of the treaty with the Miamies of the twenty-third 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For iron, steel, tobacco, and laborers, by same article, 
one thousand one hundred dollars. 

For support of the poor and infirm, and for education, 
under the sixth article of said treaty, two thousand dollars. 

For payment of the expenses incurred in the erection of 
buildings and improvements at the Dwight Mission estab- 
lishment, by the society engaged in instructing Cherokee 
children, according to the fifth article of the treaty with 


| the Cherokee Indians west of the Mississippi, of the sixth 


of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
eleven thousand six hundred and fifteen dollars, the said 
society agreeing and stipulating to expend the amount so 
paid in the erection of other buildings and improvements 
for like purposes, in the country ceded to the Cherokees 
by the same treaty. For the payment in full of the value 
of improvements abandoned by the Cherokees of Arkan- 
sas who have emigrated from the country ceded by them 
by the treaty afuresaid,as assessed according to the provi- 
vions thereof, in addition to the balance which may re- 
main of the sum of thirty-seven thousand dollars, appro- 
priated by an act of March the second, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine, forty-five thousand eight 
hundred and nine dollars and thirty-nine cents: For pay- 
ment for five hundred rifles delivered in one thousand 


| eight hundred and twenty-nine for the emigrating Che- 


rokees, including the cost of transportation, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT to carry into effect certain Indian Treaties. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘f hat the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated to pay the expenses in- 
curred in negotiating, and for carrying into effect the 
treaty of peace and friendship, and the treaty of cession, 
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entered into at Prairie du Chien on the fifteenth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty, with the Mississippi 
and ‘Missouri bands of Sioux, the Sacsand Foxes, Winne- 
— and Menomonies, Ottoes, Omahas, Missouries, 
and Ioways tribes of Indians, viz : 

For presents, provisions, pay of commissioners and se- 
cretary, transportation, and all other expenses attending 
the negotiation of said treaties, twenty-four thousand two 
hundred and fourteen dollars and seventy-two cents. 

For annuities stipulated for by the fourth article of the 
treaty of cession, annually, for ten years, viz : to the Sacs, 
three thousand dollars; Foxes, three thousand dollars ; 
Sioux of Mississippi, two thousand dollars; Yancton and 
Santie bands, three thous. ad dollars ; Omahas, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; Ottoes and Missouries, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; loways, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; Sacs of Missouri River, five hun- 
dred dollars, 

For support of a blacksmith, and for tools, as stipulated 
by the same article, annually, for ten years, viz: for the 
Sioux of Mississippi, one thousand dollars ; Yancton and 
Santie bands, one thousand dollars ; Omahas, one thou- 
sand dollars ; Ottoes and Missouries, one thousand dol- 
lars ; loways, three hundred dollars ; Sacs of Missouri 
River, seven hundred dollars. 

For agricultural implements, as stipulated by same ar- 
ticle, annually, for ten years, viz: for the Sioux of Mis- 
sissippi, seven hundred dollars; Yancton and Santie 
bands, four hundred dollars ; Omahas, five hundred dol- 
lars ; Ottoes and Missouries, five hundred dollars ; 
Toways, six hundred dollars ; Sacs of Missouri River, two 
hundred dollars. 

For transportation of annuities, tools, and agricultural 
implements, three thousand two hundred dollars. 

For expenses of education, as stipulated by the fifth 


article, for ten years, to be applied in the discretion of 
the President of the United States, annually, three thou- 


sand dollars. 
For expenses of running the lines as agreed by the 
seventh article of said. treaty, nine thousand dollars. 


Laws of the United States. 





| 
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For salaries to chiefs and others, and suits of clothes 
and broadswords for ninety-nine captains as stipulated by 
fifteenth article, nine thousand five hundred and ninety 
three dollars. 

For expenses in fulfilling the sixteenth article in rely. 
tion to cattle, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For edecativn as stipulated by the twentieth article 
ten thousand dollars. 

For building council houses, houses for chiefs, and 
churches, as stipulated by the same article, ten thousan’ 
dollars. 

For expenses of teachers, blacksmiths and shops, ani 
a mill wright, by the same article, five thousand five hun 
dred dollars. 

For blankets, rifles, ammunition, ‘axes, hoes, ploughs, 
spinning wheels, cards, looms, iron and steel, twenty. 
seven thousand six hundred and fifty-five dollars. ‘ 

For transportation and contingencies, five thousan( 
dollars : which said appropriation, to. carry into effect th 
said treaty with the Choctaw tribe of Indians, shall be 
paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT making appropriations for the military service 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one 
Be it enacted, &c. ‘Vhat the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, for the service of 
| the military establishment for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, viz: 

For pay of the army and subsistence of the ‘officers, 
one million one hundred and eight thousand six hundred 
and twelve dollars. 
| For forage for officers, forty-eight thousand six hun 
dred and nineteen dollars. 

For clothing for the servanta of officers twenty-two 
thousand two hundred and ninety dollars. 

For subsistence, exclusive of that of officers, in addi 
tion to an unexpended balance of seventy-five thousand 





Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following | dollars, two hundred and sixty-six thousand three bun. 
sums be, and the same are hereby, appropriated to carry | dred dollars, 


into effect the supplementary article, concluded at Coun- 
cil Camp, on James’ Fork of White River, Missouri, the 
twenty-fourth of September, eighteen hundred and twen- 


For clothing of the army, camp equipage, cooking 
utensils, and hospital furniture, in addition to materials 
; and clothing on hand, amounting to eighty-five thousani 


ty-nine, to the treaty with the Delawares of the third day | dollars, one hundred and thirteen thousand seven hundred 


of October, eighteen hv adred and eighteen, viz : 


For furnishing forty horses for the Delawares, one thou- | 


sand six hundred dollars. 


For expense of six wagons and ox teams to assist them | 
in removing, one thousand six hundred and twenty dol- 


lars. 


| and forty-seven dollars. 

For the Medical and Hospital Department, thirty thou 
| sand dollars. 

For various expenses in the Quartermaster’s Depart 
| ment, viz : For fuel, forage, straw, stationary, blanks, re- 
pairing of officers’ quarters, barracks,store-houses, ani 


For expense of farming utensils, and tools for building | hospitals ; for erecting temporary cantonments and gui 


houses, four thousand dollars. 


| houses ; for rent of quarters, store-houses, and land ; for 


For provisions on their journey, and one year after) postage of letters on public service ; for expenses of 
their removal to their new country, forty-five thousand | courts martial, including compensation of judge advo 


dollars. 


For building a grist and saw mill, three thousand 


dollars. 


For the payment of the permanent annuity to the Del- 


awares, one thousand dollars. 


cates, members, and witnesses ; for extra pay to soldiers 
employed on extra labor, under the act of March second, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen ; for expenses 
of expresses, escorts to paymasters, and other contingen: 
gencies of the Quartermaster’s Department, two hundred 





For expenses of surveying the lines of the land as- | and twenty-six thousand eight hundred dollars. 


signed to the Delawares by said article, four thousand 


one hundred and nine dollars and eighty-one cents. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid 
sums of money be paid out of any money in the Treasu- 


ry not otherwise appropriated. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That for carrying 
into effect the treaty with the Choctaw tribe of Indians, 
concluded at Dancing Rabbit on the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, the sum | ral stations and garrisons, usually estimated under the 


For transportation of officer’s baggage, and allowance 
for travel, in lieu of transportation, and for per diem 2! 
lowance to officers on topographical duty fifty seven 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of clothing, subsistence, ordnance, 
and of lead from the mines, and for transportation of the 
army, and funds for pay of the army, including the seve- 


| 
of eighty thousand two hundred and forty-eight — head of transportation of the army, one hundred and 


are hereby appropriated, to wit: 


ten thousand dollars. 


ral contingencies and items of expenditure at the seve: 
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For the completion of the barracks at Fort Winneba- 
£9, five thousand dollars, being the balance of an ap- 
propriation heretofore made for the erection of bar- 
racks at Green Bay, and not needed for that service, 
which balance is hereby transferred and appropriated to 
the purpose above named. 

For the payment of Certain mounted volunteers of the 
Territory of Arkansas, whilst in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, the sum of five hundred and eighty dollars 
and eighty-three cents. 

For the payment of the claim of the State of Missouri 
against the Uniied States, for the services of her militia 
against the Indians, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred’ and twenty-nine, the sum of nine thousand and 
eighty-five dollars and fifty-four cents: Provided, That 
the Secretary of War shall, upon a full investigation, be 
satisiued that the United Stutes are liable for the payment 
of the saia militia, under the second paragraph of the 
tenth section of use first article of the Constitution of the 
United States. . 

For defraying the expenses oi the Board of Visiters 
at West Point, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For fuel, forage, stationary, printing, transportation, 
and postage for the Military Academy, eight thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For repairs and imprevements of buildings and grounds 
at West Point three thousand four hundred dollars. 

For pay of adjutant’s clerk and Quartermaster’s clerk, 
nine hundred dollars. 

For increase and expenses of the library, fourteen 
hundred dollars. 

For philosophical apparatus, two thousand dollars. 

For models for fortifications, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For models for drawing, for repairing instruments, for 
chemical and mineralogical apparatus, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For miscellaneous ms and incidental expenses of the 
Academy, one thousznd six hundred dollars. 

For fuel for the first quarter of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, two thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For contingencies of the army, ten theusand dollars. 

For the national armories, three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For the armament of the fortifications, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance service, six- 
ty-eight thousand dollars. 

For arsenals, ninety-fuur thousand four hundred dol- 
tars. 

For the recruiting service, thirty-five thousand six 
hundred and ninety-six dollars, in addition to an unex- 
pended balance of four thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the recruiting service, fif- 
teen thousand nine hundred and fifty-two dollars, in ad- 
dition to an unexpended balance of five thousand dollars. 

To, Thomas Fitzgerald, an invalid pensioner, two hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars twenty-two cents, being ar- 
rearages of pension due him by law. 

For arrearages prior to the first day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, five thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay for medals to 
be distributed amongst the Indian chiets, three thousand 
dollars. 

For completing the Mars hill Road in Maine, and mak- 
ing bridges on the same, five thousand dollars. 

For the further extension, and the completion of the 
walls and embankments for conveying water to the works 
at Harper’s Ferry Armory, Virginia, seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 
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AN ACT for the relief of certain insolvent debtors of 
the United States. 

Be it enacted, &c. That any person who was an insol- 
vent debtor on or before the first day of January last, and 
who is indebted to the United States for any sum of mo- 
ney then due, which he is unable to pay, unless such per- 
son be indebted as the principal in an official bond, or for 
public money received by him, and not paid over or ac- 
counted for according to law, or for any fine, forfeiture, 
or penalty, incurred by the violation of any law of 
of the United States, may make application in writing, 
under oath or affirmation,to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, for the purpose of obtaining a release or discharge of 
the said debt; which application shall state, as near as 
may be, the time when the applicant became insolvent, 
how soon thereafter he made known his insolvency to his 
creditors, the cause er causes, and the amount of such 
insolvency ; and, also, all the estate, real and personal, 
which the said applicant owned at the time of his insol- 
vency, and the manner in which such estate has been dis- 
posed of ; and what estate, if any, he has since owned, 
and still owns. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby directed to transmit to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the United States for the District or 
Territory within which the said applicant shall reside, a 
certificate copy of the said application, with such instruc- 
tions as he may think proper; and it shall be the duty 
ot the said District Attorney to lay the said copy of such 
application before the Commissioner or Commissioners of 
insolvency to be appointed by virtue of this act, and to 
appear and act before them as counsel in behalf of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to ap- 
point any number of commissioners of insolvency he may 
think proper, not exceeding three in each judicial Dis- 
trict or Territory of the United States, who, before they 
enter upon the duties of their appointment, shall sever- 
ally take an oath or affirmation before one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, or before any Judge of a District 
Court of the United States, that they will faithfully exe- 
cute the trust committed to them : and it shall be the du- 
ty of the said commissioner or commissioners to proceed 
publicly to examine the books, papers, and vouchers of 
each of the said applicanis ; and they, or either of them, 
shall also be authorized to examine each of the said ap- 
plicants, or any ether person or persons, upon oath or af- 
firmation, touching the said application : and it shall be 
the duty of the said commissioner or commissioners tu 
make a report, in,writing,to the said Secretary, of the result 
of their examination in each case, therein particularly 
stating, as near as may be, the time when the applicant 
became insolvent, how soon thereafter he made known 
his insolvency to his creditors, the cause or causes, and 
the amount of such insolvency ; and, also, all the estate, 
real and personal, which the said applicant owned at the 
time of his insolvency, and the manner in which such es- 
tate has been disposed of ; and what estate, if any, he 
has since owned, and still owns. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury, after he shall have received the report 
of the said commissioner or commissioners, shall proceed 
to examine the circumstances of each case ; and if it shall 
have been proved to his satisfaction i .at the said debtor is 
unable to pay the said debt or debts which he owes to the 
United States; that he hath done no act fraudulently to de- 
prive the United States of their legal prierity ; that he 
has not been guilty of any fraud, nor made any convey- 
ance of his estate, real or personal, in trust for himsclf, or 
with an intent tc defraud the United States, or whereby 
to expect any benefit or advantage to himself or family ; 
then and in that case,the said Secretary may compromise 
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neh tains? * at 
ven es a debtor,upon such terms and conditions as he | 


may think reasonable and proper under all the circum- | 
stances ef the case, and may execute » release to him or 
her for the amount of the said debt or debts which he or | 
she may owe tothe United States ; which said release | 
shall contain a recital that the foregoing particulars have | 
been satisfactorily proved to the said Secretary : Provi- 
ded, however, that the said release shall be rendered null 
and void, if it shall at any time be ascertained that the 
said insolvent debtor hath obtained the same upon false 
suggestions. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, Vhiat if the saidinsol- 
vent debtor, or any other person, shall falsely take an 
oath or affirmation under this act, hé or she shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury, and shall suffer the pains and 
penalties in that case provided. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That each of the said 
commissioners of insolvency shall receive five dollars per 
day for each day they shall be actually employed in the | 
performance of their duty under this act ; which sum to- 
gether with the actual expense incurred for office rent 
and all other contingencies, provided the same shall not, 
in the whole, exceed two dollars per day, sliall be appor- 
tioned among the several applicants by the said commis- | 
sioner or commissioners, under the direction of the Se- | 
cretary of the Treasury, according to the time occupied | 
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purpose ; also for the payment of arrearages for the sur. 
vey of the said road from Zanesville to the capital of Mis. 
souri, two hundred and sixty-five dollars and eighty-five 
cents; and that the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, for the purpose 
of opening, grading, and bridging, the Cumberland Roa, 
in the State of Indiana, including a bridge over Whit. 
River, near Indianopolis, and progressing with the work 
to the eastern and western boundaries of said State ; aq 
that the sum of sixty-six thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby appropriated, for the purpose of opening, grad. 


‘ing, and bridging the Cumberland Road, in the State of 


Ulinois ; which sums shall be paid out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated, and replaced out of the fund re. 
served for laying out and making roads under the dirce- 


| tion of Congress, by the several acts passed for the ad- 


mission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, into 


| the Union, on an equal footing with the original States. 


Sec, 2. And be it fiirther enacted, ‘That, for the iinme. 


‘diate accomplishment of these objects, the superintend- 
| ents heretofore appointed, or-hcreafter to be appointed, 


in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois, shall, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, sepa. 
rately superintend, in a faithful manner, such parts of 
said road as may be designated to cach, and cisburse the 
money, each giving bond and security as he shall direct, 


as 





in the investigation of each case ; and each of the said | and shall receive such compensation as, in his opinion, 
applicants, immediately after the investigation of his or | shall be equitable and just, not exceeding, to each, that 
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her case shall be completed, by the commissioner or com- 
missioners, and before the report shall be transmitted to 
the said Secretary, shall pay his or her respective propor- 
tions of the same + and it shall be the duty of the said 
commissioner or Commissioners to transmit with his or 
their repuit, in cach cause, a statement, under oath or af- 


firmation, to the said Secretary, of the time actually ac- | 


cupied in the investigation thereof and the amount which 
they shall have received from the said applicant. 

Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, Vhat the compensa- 
tion to be paid to the District Attorney of each district 
and territory shall be five dollars for each day he shall 
be actually employed under the provisions of this act. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the | 


duty of the Secretary of the Treasury te report annually 
to Congress the names of the applicants under this act, 
and the nature and amount of the debt or debts due from 
each to the United States ; and, also, the names of those 
who shall have ubtained releases, together with the terms 
of compromise in exch case. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the sum of five 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, 


to be paid out of any money not otherwise appropriated, | 


for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
continue in force for three years and no longer. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 

AN ACT for the continuation of the Cumberland Road 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Be ii enacted, &c. ‘That the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, for 
the purpose of opening, grading, and making the Cuim- 
berland roac, westwardly of Zanesville, in the State 
of Ohio ; and that the sum of nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby appropriated for repairs 
on the said road during the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty ; and also the further sum of two thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars, to be expended under the 
directions of the Secretary of War, in completing the 
payments to individuals for work heretofore donc on the 
Cumberland road, east of Zanesville, in the State of Ohio, 
under the directions of the superintendent of said road, or 
so much of said sum as may be found necessary for that 





| heretofore allowed by law to the superintendent of t)) 
| Cumberland Road, in the State of Ohio. 
| Approved: March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT making provision fora subscription to a com- 
pilution of Congressional Documents. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Clerk of the House of 
| Representatives hereby is authurized and directed 
| to subscribe for seven hundred and fifty copies of the 

compilation of Congressional documents proposed to be 
| published by Gales & Seaton; Provided, ‘That the docu 
ments shall be selected under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate andthe Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: And provided, also, That the price paid for 
the printing of the said copies shall be at arate not ex- 
ceeding that of the price paid to the printer of Congres: 
| for printing the documents of the two Houses. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 
| priated, to be paid out of any unappropriated money in 
| the Treasury, for the Indian Department, for the year one 

thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, viz.: 

For pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. 
Louis and the several Indian agents,as authorized by law, 
twenty-nine thousand fivé hundred dollars. 

For pay of sub-agents, as authorized by law, nineteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of one 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, fifteen thousand 
dollars, 

For pay of Indian interpreters and translators employe: 

| at the several superintendencies and agencies, twenty-one 

thousand five hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For pay of gun. and blacksmiths, and their assistants, 
employed within the superintendencies and agencies, 
under the treaty provisions and the orders of the Scr 
tary of War, eighteen thousand three hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For iron, steel, coal, and other expensesattending the 

| gun and blacksmith’s shops, five thousand four hundred 

and twenty-six dollars. 
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For expense of transportation and distribution of Indian 
annuities, nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine dollars. 

For expense of provisions for Indians at the distribu- 
tion of annuities while on visits of business with the dif- 
ferent superintendents and agents, and when assembled 
on business cleven thousand eight hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

For contingencies of the Indian Department, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses incurred in surveying the north-western 
boundary lines of the Miami and Potawatamie cessions 
by treaties of sixteenth October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six, and twenty third October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six, two hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars. 

For surveying and dividing the reservation granted to 
the half-breed Sacs and Foxes by the treaty of fourth 
August, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry claims for Indian depre- 
dations, heretofore allowed at the Department of War, 
one thousand three hundred dollars. 

For payments made for provisions and neéessary assist- 
ance to Indians emigrating to the West, and to those 
tribes now settled on or near the Kansas river, west of 
the Missouri, in addition to the appropriation heretofore 
made for that object by act of ninth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, three thousand five 
hundred and sixty-two dollars eighty-six cents. 

For provisions and other assistance to Indians remov- 
ing to the West from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missou- 
ri, required in one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, five thousand dollars. ' 

For building houses for Indian agents, sub-agents, 
blacksmith’s shops in all the several agencies, seven 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following 
sums,carried tojthe surplus fund, at the commencement of 
the present year, be, and the same are hereby appro- 
priated, viz: 

For additional expense at the Red river agency, per 
act of ninth May, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, thirteen bundred dollars. 

For extinguishment of the title of the Creeks to land 
in Georgia, per act twenty-sixth May, one theusand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, balance re-appropriated twen- 
ty-first March, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, four 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine dollars and fifty- 
seven cents. 

For claims against the Osages, by citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, per act third March, eighteen hundred and 
nineteen, balance re-appropriated twenty-first March, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, eight hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 

For extinguishment of the claims of the Cherokees to 
their lands in Georgia, per act ninth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, forty-six thousand 
one hundred and four dollars and fifty cents. 

For carrying into effect the treaty concluded with the 
Creeks, fifieenth November, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seven, per act twenty-fourth May, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, four thousand eight hundred and _fifty- 
seven dollars 

For carrying into effect the treaty of sixth May, cigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, with the Cherokee In- 
dians, for their removal, &c. from Georgia, per act twen- 
ty-fourth May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, fifty-nine thousand one hundred and thirty-four 
dollars and nineteen cents. 

For expense of Indian delegations to explore the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi, per act twenty-fourth May, 
cighteen hundred and twenty-eight, one hundred and 
fifty-nine dollars. 
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For running the Indian boundary line in Florida, per 
act twenty-sixth May, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
four, one hundred and thirty-five dollars and férty-nine 
cents. 

For purchase of Creek and Cherokee reservations, 
per act second March, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, twenty-one hundred dollars. 

For expense of treating with the Choctaws and Chic- 
kasaws, for extinguishment of their title to lands within 
the limits of Mississippi, per act twentieth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six, six hundred and fifty eight 
dollars. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT to provide for the punishment of offences 
committed in cutting, destroying, or removing live oak 
and other timber, or trees reserved for naval purposes. 
Be it enacted, &c. That if any person or persons shall 

cut, or cause or procure to be cut, or aid, assist, or be em- 

ployed in cutting, or shall wantonly destroy,or cause or pro- 
cure to be wantonly destroyed, or aid, assist, or be employ- 
ed in wantonly destroying any live oak or red cedar tree 
or trees, or othet timber standing, growing, or being on 
any lands of the United States, which, in pursuance of 
any law passed, or hereafter to be passed, shall have 
been reserved or purchased for the use of the United 
States, for supplying or furnishing therefrom, timber for 
the navy of the United States ; or if any person or per 
sons shall remove, or cause or procure to be removed, or 
aid, or assist, or be employed in removing trom any such 
lands which shall have been reserved or purchased as 
aforesaid, any live oak or red cedar tree, or trees, or 
other timber, unless duly authorized so to du, by order, 
in writing, of a competent officer, and for the use of the 
navy of the United States ; or if any person or persons 
shall cut, or cause or procure to be cut, or aid, or assist, 
or be employed in cutting any live oak or red cedar trec 
or trees, or other timber on, or shall remove, or cause or 
procure to be removed, or aid, or assist, or be employed 
in removing any live oak or red cedar trees, or other tim- 
ber from any other lands of the United States, acquired, 
or hereafter to be acquired, with intent to export, dis- 
pose of, use, or employ the same in any manner whatso- 
ever, other than for the use of the navy of the United 

States ; every. such person or persons so offending, on 

conviction thereof before any court having competent 

jurisdiction, shall, for every such offence, pay a fine not 
less than triple the value of the tree or trees, or timber 
so cut, destroyed, or removed, and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding twelve months 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacied, That if the master, 
owner, or consignee of any ship or vessel shall, know- 
ingly, take on board any timber cut on lands which shall 
have been reserved or purchased as aforesaid, without 
proper authority, and for the use of the navy of the Uni- 
ted States ; or shall take on board any tive oak or red 
cedar timber cut on any other Jands of the United States, 
with intent to transport the same to any port or place 
within the United States, cr to export the same to any 
foreign country, the ship or vessel on board of which 
the same shall be taken, transported, or seized, shall, 
with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, be wholly forfcit- 


ed to the United States ; and the captain or master of 


such ship or vessel wherein the same shall have been ex- 
ported to any foreign country against the provisions of 
this act, shall forfeit and pay to the United states a sum 
not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all penaltics 
and forfeitures incurred under the provisions of this act 
shall be sued for, recovered and distributed, and account- 
ed fur, under the directions of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and shall be paid over, one half to the informer 
or informers, if any, or captors, where seized, and the 
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other half to the Commissioners of the Navy Pension 

fund, for the use of the said fund ; and the Commission- 

ers of the said fund are hereby authorized to mitigate, in 

whole or in part, and on such terms and conditions a: 

they shall deem proper, and orcer, in writing, any fine, 

penalty, or forfeiture incurred under this act. 
Approved, March 2, 1831, 


AN ACT granting a quantity of land to the Territory 
of Arkansas, for the erection of a public building at 
the Seat of Government of said Territory. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Legislature of the Terri- 


tory of Arkansas be, and they are hereby authorized to 


select, or cause to be selected, a quantity of the unap- 
propriated public lands in the Territory of Arkansas, not 
exceeding ten sections, and in portions not less than one 
quarter section, which is hereby gianted to said Terri- 








lars per annum, in addition to their salary as Judges oj 
the Superior Court for the said Territory, which shall be 
in full for their services, to be paid out of any money i, 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the public build. 
ings, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, ee appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro. 
priated, for the following purposes, that is to say : 

For completing the painting of the Capitol, three 

| thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 

For planting and improving the ground within the en. 
closure of the Capitol square, including the gardener’s 
salary for one thousand eight hundred and thirty, and one 


tory, for the purpose of raising a fund for the erection of | thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, and pay of labor. 


a public building at Little Rock, the Seat of Govern- 
ment of said Territory. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Legisla- | 


ture of said Territory be, and they are hereby authoriz- 


ed to adopt such measures for the sale of said tract of 
land, or any part thereof, at such times and manner, and | 


| ers, three thousand dollars. ‘ 

To make good the deficiency in the estimates of the 
| year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, for 
| finishing gates and fences, five thousand nine hundred 
} and eighty-four dollars. 

For lighting lamps in and round the square, and erect- 


convey the same by such deeds, as they shall deem ex-| ing twenty-four new lamps, one thousand five hundred 


pedient ; and upon the presentation of such deeds of 


conveyance as shall be adopted by said Legislature, and 

given to the purchasers, to the Commissioner of the Ge- 

neral Land Office, it shall be the duty of the President 

to issue patents to the purchasers, as in other cases. 
Appreved, March 2, 1851. 





AN ACT confirming the selections heretofore made of 


lands for the construction of the Michigan Road in the 

State of Indiana. 

Be it enacted, &%c. That the selections and locations 
heretofore made by the State of Indiana, of the Michi- 
gan road lands,so far as they may remain unsold,be,and the 
same are hereby, sanctioned and confirmed ; and that 
other public lands in Indiana, in liew of those already 
sold, shall be selected under the same authority that the 
original selections and locations were made : Provided, 
that ne selections or locations shall hereafter be made for 


dollars. 

For alterations and repairs, five hundred dollars. 

For new stoves for warming and ventilating the Hall 
of the House ‘of Representatives, eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

For purchasing Seneca Stone, flagging for the ter 
race and walks adjoining the Capitol, three thousand 
dollars. . 

For employing John Frazeefto execute a bust of John 
Jay for the Supreme Court Room, four hundred dollars 

For painting the President’s House, inside and out, 
three thousand four hundred and eighty-two dollars. 

For planting and improving the grounds about the Pre- 
sident’s House, including the gardener’s salary, four thou 
sand dollars. 

For alterations and repairs of the President’s House, 
five hundred dollars. 

For furniture, and repairs of furniture, five thousand 


the purpose aforesaid, umtil the authority of the State of | dollars. 


Indiana shall cause to be made to the General Land, Officer | 


in accurate survey and plat of the said road throughout its 
entire line. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Land Of- 
ficers at Crawfordsville and Fort Wayne shall be duly no- 
tified, by the State authority, of the selections made in 
virtue of this act ; after which, no sales thereof shall be 
made. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 





AN ACY to extend the act, entitled *‘ An act for the 
further extending the powers of the Judges of the Su- 
perior Court of the Territory of Arkansas, under the 
act of the twenty-sixth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, and for other purposes.” 


Be it enacted, &c. That the act, entitled “ An act for 
the further extending the powers of the Judges of the 
Superior Court of the Territory of Arkansas, under the 


For compensation to Charles Bulfinch, late architect of 
the Capitol, fur his extra services in planning and super- 
intending the building of the Penitentiary at Washing- 
/ton, the Jail in Alexandria, the additional buildings for 

the Post Office and Patent Office, and for allowance for 
| returning with his family to Boston; eleven hundred dol- 
| lars. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 


| AN ACT for the relief of Mrs. Clarissa B. Harrison 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 

of the ‘Treasury be authorized and directed to allow the 
| representatives of J. C. S. Harrison, late Receiver ot 
| Public Money at Vincennes, the following credits, to 
take date from the respective times the money was pail 
or the services rendered by said Receiver, viz : one thou- 
| sand five hundred dollars for bringing up the books of 
‘athaniel Ewing, his predecessor ; two thousand and fil- 





act of the twenty-sixth day of May, one thousand eight | teen dollars and four cents, paid out under a deed of trust 
lundred and twenty-four, and for other put poses,” ap- | from the bank of Vincennes, with commissions on tlic 
proved on the eighth day of May, one thousand eight | same, amounting to thirty-five dollars and fifty-one cents; 
hundred and thirty, be and the same is hereby, extend-/| and the said accounting officers are hereby authorized to 
ed and continued in force until the eighth day of May, | settle and adjust any other claims of the late Receive’, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty two. arising from the discharge of his official duty, upon the 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Vhat each of the} principles of justice and equity, and to credit the amount 
Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory of Arkan-| thereof. ; 
sas shall, whilst in the discharge of the dutics imposed| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That after the final 
by this act, be allowed at the rate of eight hundred dol-| adjustment of said accounts, the Secretary of the Treasu 
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ry is hereby authorized to allow to the legal representa- 
tives and heirs of said receiver the period of eighteen 
years to pay the amount which shall be found due from 
said Receiver, without interest, upon such terms and 
conditions as to the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
deemed reasonable and equitable, by taking a lien on the 
estate of the said Receiver, or such other security as, in 
his opinion, will secure the debt, 
Approved March 2, 1831, 


AN ACT for the relief of Richard Smith and William 
Pearse, the secund, of Bristol, in Rhode Island. 


Be it enacted, &c. That there shall be issued, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register 
for the brig Hope, built in Holland, but now owned by 
Richard Smith and William Pearse, the second, citizens 
of the United States, and now lying at the port of Bris- 
tol, in Rhode Island, unseaworthy, whenever the said 
Smith and Pearse shall furnish the Secretary of the ‘Trea- 
sury with satisfactory proof thatthe said brig has been 
repaired in the United States, and that the cost of repair- 
ing her, by her present owners, exceeds three-fourths 
of the original cost of building a vessel of the same ton- 
nage in the Unitted States. 

Approved March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT to authorize the Territory of Florida to opena 
canal through the public lands between Chipola River 
and Saint Andrew’s Bay, in West Florida. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Territory of Florida be 
and is hereby, authorized to survey and mark, through 
the public lands of the United States, the route of a canal 
by which to connect the navigation of the river Chipola 
and Saint Andrew’s Bay, in West Florida, and to cut the 
same through the public lands; and ninety feet of land on 
each sie of said canal shall be reserved from sale on the 
part of the United States, and the use thereof be forever 
vested in the Territory, or such company as shall be or- 
ganized by them, fora canal, and for no other purpose 
whatever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if the said Ter- 
ritory shall not survey, and direct by law, said canal to 
be opened, and furnish the Commissioner of the General 
Jand Office a map thereof, within two years from and 
after the date of this act, or if the said canal be not com- 
pleted suitably for navigation within five years thereaf- 
ter, or if said land hereby granted shall ever cease to be 
used and occupied for the purpose of constructing and 
keeping in repair a canal suitable for navigation, the re- 
servation and grant aforesaid shall be void and of no ef. 
fect : Provided, That nothing in this act contained, or that 
shall be done in pursuance thereof, shall be deemed to 
imply any obligation, en the part of the United States, to 
appropriate money to defray the expense of surveying 
for opening said canal: And provided likewise, ‘Chat the 
said canal, when completed by said Territcry, or by an 
incorporated company under the authority of the same, 
shall be, and forever remain, a public highway for the 
use of the Government of the United States, free from 
any toll or charge whatever for any property of the Uni- 
ted States, or persons in their service on public business 
passing through the same. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every section of 
land through which said canal route may pass, shall be, 
and the same is hereby reserved from sale, under the di- 
rection of the Government of the United States, until 
hereafter specially directed by law ; and the said Terri- 
tory, or company incorporated by them, are hereby au- 
thorized, without waste, to use any materials on the pub- 
lic lands adjacent to said canal that may be necessary to 
its Construction. , : 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That the said Terri- 
Vou. VII—D. 
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tory, or any incorporated company under their authority, 
be, and they are hereby authorized to open, through the 
public lands of the United States, a canal from Matanzas 
to Halifax River, in East Florida, upon the same condi- 
tions, restrictions, and limitations, in every respect, as 
are prescribed in the foregoing provisions of this act ; 
and the same lands shall be reserved, in like manner, 
for the objects specified, and for no other. 
Approved : March 2, *831, 


AN ACT to extend the Patent of John Adamson, for a 
further period of fourteen years. 

Be it enacted, &%e. That there be, and hereby is grant- 
ed unto John Adamson, a citizen of the United States, 
his heirs, administrators, and assigns, for the term of 
fourteen years, from the 12th day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, the full and exclusive 
right and liberty of making, constructing, using, and 
vending to others, to be used, h's improvem«: t, called 
a ‘Floating Dry Dock,” a description of whic: is given 
in a schedule annexed to letters patent granted to the 
said John Adamson, for the same, on the thirteenth day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 

AN ACT to authorize the State of Ilinois to surrender 

a township of land granted to said State for a seminary 

of learning, and to locate other Ip nds in lieu thereof. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the State of Illinois be, and is 
hereby authorized to relinquish to the United States, 
township number five, north of range number one west, 
situate in the county of Fayette, in said State, heretofore 
granted to the said State for the use of a seminary of 
learning, and to locate upon the public lands within said 
State, the sale of which is authorized by law, one entire 
township of land, or a quantity of land equal thereto, in 
tracts of not less than the quarter of a section. 

Approved : March 2, 1851. 


AN ACT to establish ports of delivery at Port Pontchar- 
train and Delaware City, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That there be, and hereby is esta- 
blished at Port Pontchartrain, on Lake Pontchartrain, a 
port of delivery, that a Surveyor shall be appointed to 
reside at said port, that all ships and vessels bound to 
said port, shall, after proceeding thereto, and making 
report and entry at the port cf New Orleans, within the 
time limited by law, be permitted to unlade their cargoes 
at the said port under the rules and regulations prescrib- 
ed by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all vessels 
about to depart from the said port for foreign ports and 
places shall be permitted to clear out with their cargoes 
at the custom-house in the city of New Orleans, and de- 
part under the same rules, regulations, and restrictions, 
and in every respect in the same matiner, as vessels clear- 
ing out and departing for foreign ports and places from 
the said city of New Orleans by the way of the Mississippi 
River; and goods imported into the United States, and 
exported from said port, shall be entitled to the benéfit 
of a drawback of the duties upon exportation to any fo- 
reign port or place, under the same provisions, regula- 
tions, restrictions and limitations, as if the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise had been exported directly from 
New Orleans, by way of the Mississippi River. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That Delaware City, 
in the District of Delaware, shal! be a port of delivery ; 
and a Surveyor shali be appointed, who shall reside at 
said city. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That a collection 
district be, and is hereby established in the Territory of 
| Florida, which shallinciude all the ports, harbors, shores, 
| and waters of the main land in Florida, and of the islands 
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opposite and nearest thereto, from Saint Mary’s to the 
south side of Saint John’s, to be called the Saint John’s 
District, and a port of entry shall be established at such 
point on the Satat John’s River, as the President may 
direct, and a Collector shall be appointed, who shall give 
the same bond, perform the same duties, and be entitled 
to the same compensation and fees, as the collectors in 
other districts in Florida. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That Prospect, in the 
District of Belfast, in the State of Maine, shall be a port 
of delivery ; and that a Surveyor shall be appointed, who 
shall reside at that place. 

Sec. 6. ind be it further enacted, That the ports of 
Kennebunk, in the State of Maine, and Middletown, in 
the State of Connecticut, be, and they are hereby, made 
ports of entry for vessels arriving from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from places beyond the same. 

Approved : March 2, 1831. 







































an invalid pensioner of the United States, an arrearage o/ 
pension withheld from him, in consequence of a mistake 
made by the examining surgeon in September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-one, being in addition to 
what he has received, at the rate of ten dollars per month, 
from the fourth day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one, to the twenty-second day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
when his pension of twenty dollars per month was res. 
tored to him. 
Approved: March 2, 1851. 


AN ACT for the relief of Henry Becker. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be au. 
thorized and directed to place Henry Becker on the list 
of invalid pensioners, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, to commence on the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 








AN ACT to authorize the executor of Stephen Tippett 
to locate a tract of land in the State of Louisiana. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the legal represeniatives of 
Stephen Tippett be, and they are hereby authorized to 
locate and enter a tract of land of fifteen arpens front, by 
the ordinary depth of forty arpens, within the counties 
of Attakapas and Opelousas, in the State of Louisiana, 
under a grant of Baron de Carondelet of the twenty-first 
of September, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six 
Provided, however, That the location authorized to be 
made under this act shall not be made so as to interfere 
with the claims of others. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT confirming the claim of John B. Toulmin to a 
lot in the city of Mobile. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That John B. Toulmin be, and he is 
hereby, coafirmed in his claim to a lot in the city of Mo- 
bile, bounded west by Saint Joseph street, north by 
Saint Anthony street, and on the east by Royal street, 
originally granted to John Winder: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed 
as to prevent adverse claimaats from asserting their rights 
in a court of justice. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT to authorize the extension, construction, and 
use of a lateral branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road, into and within the District of Columbia. 


Whereas, itis represented to this present Congress 
that the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, incor- 
porated by an act of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
entitled ** An Act to incorporate the Baltimore and Ohiv 
Rail Road Company,” passed the twenty-eighth day of Fe- 
bruary, eighteen hundred and twenty seven, are desirous, 
under the powers which they claim to be vested in them 
by the provisions ef the before-recited act, to construct a 
lateral branch from the said Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road to the District of Columbia. Therefore, 

Be itenacted, &c. That the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company, incorporated by the said act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, shall be, and they are hereb) 
authorized to extend into and within the District of Co- 
lumbia a lateral rail road, such as the said company shall 
construct, or cause to be constructed, in a direction to- 
wards the said District, in connexion with the rail road 
which they have located, and are constructing, from 
the city of Baltimore to the Ohio river, in pursuance 
of their said act of incorporation: and the said Balti- 
timore and Ohio Rail Road Company are hereby autho- 
rized to exercise the same powers, rights, and privileg: 
es, and shall be subject to the same restrictions, in the 
extension and construction of the said lateral rail road 
into and within the said District, as they may exer 
cise, or are subject to, under and by virtue of their said 
charter or act of incorporation, in the extension and con- 
struction of any rail road within the State of Maryland, 
and shall be entitled to the same rights, compensation, 
benefits and immunities, in the use of the said road, and 
in regard thereto, as are provided in their said charter, ex- 
cept the right to construct any iateral rail road or roads 
within the said District from the said lateral branch or road 
hereby authorized; it being expressly understood that 
the said Baltimore and Uhie Rai) Road Company shall 
have power only to construct from the said Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road one lateral road within the said District, 
to some point or terminus within the City and County o! 


AN ACT for the relief of George Johnston. 

Be it enacted, &c. That George Johnston be, and he 
hereby is, released from the effects of the judgment ob- 
tained against him by the United States, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the first judicial district, as 
one of the sureties of Benjamin F. Bourne, late a Purser 
in the Navy of the United States. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of J. N. Cardozo. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to make such deduc- 
tions from the amount of the debt due by Jacob N. 
Cardozo to the United States, and such extension of the 
time for the payment thereof, as may, in his opinion, be 
consistent with equity and justice. 

Approved: March 2, 1852. 





AN ACT for the relief of Peter Cleer, of Maryland. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Peter Cleer 
on the roll of revolutionary pensions, and to cause him 
to be paid at the rate of eight dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the nineteeth day of December one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of Jonathan Crocker. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is, directed to restore the name of Jonathan 
Crocker to the roll of revolutionary pensioners, and to 
cause himto be paid atthe rate of eight dollars per 
month, from and after the third day of March one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

Approved: March 2, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of Hugh Barnes. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is directed to cause to be paid to Hugh Barnes, 
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Washington, to be determined in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned : Provided, always, and be it enacted, That be- 
fore the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company afore 

said shall proceed to construct any rail road which they 
may lay out or locate, on, through, or over any land or 
improvements, or to use, take for use any earth, stone, 
or other materials, on any land within the said District, 
they shall first obtain the assent of the owner of such 
land, improvements, or materials, or, if such owner shall 
be absent from said District, or shall refuse to give such 
assent on such terms as the said Company shall approve, 
or, because of infancy, coverture, insanity, or any other 
cause, shall be legally incapable of giving such assent, 
then it shall be lawful for the said company to apply to a 
justice of the peace of the County of pi who 
shall thereupon issue his warrant, under his hand 
and seal, directed to the Marshal of the said District, 
requiring him to summon a jury of twenty inhabi- 
tants of the said District, none of whom shall be in- 
terested, or related to any person interested, in the land 
or materials required for the construction of the sad 
rail road, or a stockholder, or related to any stockholder, 
in the said company, to meet on the land, or near to the 
other property or materials so required, on a day named 
in such warrant, not less than three nor more than fifteen 
days after issuing the same, to proceed to value the dam- 
ages which the owner or owners of any such land or other 
property will sustain by the use or occupation of the 
same, required by the ‘said company ; and the proceed- 
ings, duty, and authority of the said Marshal, in regard to 
such warrant and jury, and the oath or affirmation to be 
administered, and inquisition to be made and returned, 
shall be the same as are directed and authorized in regard 
to the Sheriff, by the fifteenth section of the said act of 
the General Assembly of the State of Maryland, incor- 
porating the said Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Compa- 
ny ; and all the other proceedings in regard to such jury, 
and the estimating and valuation of damages, and the pay- 
ment or tender of payment of any damages ascer- 
tained by such valuation and effect thereof, and of 
the view of any lands, or other property, or ma- 
terials, as to giving the said company a right to 
use the same for the use or construction of any rail 
road within the said District, as hereby authorized, shall, 
in every case, and in every respect, be the same as is pro- 
vided in and by the abovementioned act of incorporation 
inregard to the rail road thereby authorized to be 
constructed by said Company: Provided, also, and be 
it enacted, That whenever the said company, in the con- 
struction of a rail ruad into or within the said District, as 
authorized by this act, shall find it necessary to cross or 
intersect any established road, street or other way, it 
shall be the duty of the said company so to construct the 
said rail road, across such established road, street 
or other way, as not to impede the passage or 
transportation of persons or property along the 
same; and, where it shall be necessary to pass the 
said rail road through the land of any individual with- 
in the said District, it shall also be the duty of the said 
Company to provide for such individual proper wagon 
ways across the said rail road, from one part of his land 
to the other; but nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed as to authorize the entry by the said Company 
upon any lot or square, or upon any part of any lot or 


square, owned by the United States, or by any other | 


body or bodies politic or corporate, or by any individual 
or individuals, within the limits of the City of Wash- 
ington, for the purposes aforesaid, of locating or con 
structing the said road, or of excavating the same, or for 
che purpose of taking therefrom any material, or for any 
other purpose or uses whatsoever; but the said com- 
pany, in passing into the District aforesaid, and construct- 
ing the said road within the same, shall enter the City of 
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Washington at such place, and shall pass along such 
public street or alley, to such point or terminus, within 
the said city, as the said company shall find best calcula- 
ted to promote the objects of said road: Provided, Tliat 
the level of said road within the said city shall conform 
to the present graduation of the streets, unless the said 
Corporation shall agree to a different level : And provid- 
ed, also, That the said company shall not be permitted 
to take or terminate the said road west of the west side 
of seventh street west: 4nd provided, also, ‘That the 
said road shall not cross, or interfere with, or infringe en 
the existing Washington City Canal, or the Chesapeake 
and Ohiv Canal, their waters or basins, or any other ca- 
nal which may hereafter be projected and executed to 
connect the said Chesapéake and Ohio Canal with the 
| aforesaid Washington City Canal in its whole extent to 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac: Provided, also, The 
rate actually charged and received on all that part of said 
road within the District shall not exceed three cents a 
‘ton per mile for toll, and three cents a ton per mile for 
transportation, except as hereinafter specified, and shall 
be the same each way: Provided, also, That the privi- 
leges granted by this bill to the aforesaid rail road com- 
pany shall be upon the condition that the said company 
shall charge the same rate of toll upon the same articles 
going east and west between Baltimore and Washington. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in addition to 
the charges authorized by said act of incorporation to be 
made by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company 
aforesaid, the said company shall be authorized, within 
the said District, to make any special contract with any 
corporation. company or individual, for the exclusive use 
of any car, or of any part of, or place in, any car, or 
other carriage, on any rail road censtructed by the said 
company, for a specified tiine or distance, or both, or for 
the receipt and delivery, or the transportation of mer- 
chandise or other valuable articles, in boxes, parcels, or 
packages, weighing less than one-tenth of a ton, on such 
terms as may be mutually agreed on between the par- 
ties: Provided, That the charge for the transportation 
of merchandize or other valuable articles shall not ex- 
ceed one cent per mile for any single box, parcel, or 
package weighing less than fifty pounds, and measuring 
in size, not more than two cubic feet ; and for any hea- 
vier or larger box, parcel, or package, weighing less 
than one-tenth of a ton, not more than two cents per 
mile. And the said company, in all cases where the 
whole of the merchandise, produce, or other property, 
transported on their rail road within the said District, at 
any one time, belonging to the same person, co-partner- 
ship, or corporation, shall weigh less than a ton, and 
more than half a ton, shall be entitled to charge and re- 
ceive, for the transportation thereof, at the same rate 
per mile as if it weighed a full ton; and if the same shall 
weigh less than half a ton, the charge per mile may be 
the same as for half a ton; always estimating a ton 
weight to be two thousand pounds. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said compa- 
ny are, also, hereby empowered to make such special 
contract with any duly authorized officer or agent of the 
United States, for the conveyance of the mail, or the 
transportation of persons or property for the use of the 
United States, on any rail road which has been, or shall 
be constructed by the said Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company, on such terms as shall be approved of by the 
competent officer or authority ; and in all such instan- 
ces, to receive the compensation so agreed for, accord- 
ing to the terms of each contract. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said rail- 
road oqanery may charge and receive, for taking u 
and setting down any passenger or traveller within the 
District, conveyed a shorter distance than four miles, a 
sum not exceeding twelve and a half cents. 
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Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That unless the said 
company shall commence the said lateral rail road within 
one year, and complete the same with at least one set of 
tracks, within four years from ‘the passage of this act, 
then this act, and all the rights and privileges thereby 
granted, shall cease and determine. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That nothing herein 
contained, shali be so construed as to prevent the Con- 
gress of the United States from granting the same or si- 
milar privileges to those hereby granted to any other 
company or companies, incorporated or to be incorpora- 
ted by the States of Maryland or Virginia, or by Con- 
gress, or from authorizing, by any future law, such ad- 
ditional rail road or roads, in connexion with said road, 
so as to extend the same road, or to construct others con- 
nected therewith, to such parts of the District as from 
time to time may be required by the convenience of 
those parts of the District into which the said company 
are now restr:ined from carrying said road, or from en- 
acting such rules and regulations, prescribing the speed 
of cars or carriages passing over said road, aud other 
matters relating thereto, necessary for the security of 
the persons and property of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, im such manner as to the present or any future 
Congress shall seem expedient : .dnd provided, neverthe- 
less, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
give any rights or privileges to the said company, beyond 
the limits of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That if the State of 
Maryland shall determine to construct a rail way between 
the city of Baltimore and the District of Columbia, or 
shall incorperate a company for the same purpose, then 
similar rights, privileges, immunities, and powers, con- 
ferred by this act on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, 
be, and the same are hereby conferred on the State of 
Maryland, or any company which may be incorporated 
by it for the same purpose, within one year after the 
passage of this act. 

Approved : March 2, 1831. 

AN ACT to ascertain and mark the line between the 
State of Alabama and the Territory of Florida, and the 
northern boundary of the State of Illinois, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
run and marked the boundary line between the State of 
Alabama and the Territory of Florida, by the Surveyors 
General of Alabama and Florida, on the thirty-first de- 
gree of north latitude ; and it shall be the duty of the 
Surveyor General of Florida to connect the public sur- 
veys on both sides with the line so run and marked. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That patents shall 
be issued for such tracts of land as were sold and paid 
for at the land office at Tallahassee, in the Territory of 
Florida, as are found to be situate within the limits of the 
district of lands subject to sale at Sparta, in Alabama, 
agreeably to the terms of the act organizing; that district ; 
and the said entrics and sales shall be as valid, in every 
respect, as if they had been made in the land district of 
Alabama. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized to cause the 
Surveyor General of the United States for the States of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the Territory of Arkansas, to 
act as a Commissioner oa the part of the United States, 
whenever he shall be duly informed that the Government 
of the State of Lllinois shall have appointed a Commis- 
sioner on its part, the two to form a beard, to ascertain, 
survey, and mark the northern line of the State of Il- 
linois, as defined in the act of Congress, entitled ** An 
act to enable the people of the Illinois Territory to form 
a Consticution and State Government, &c.” passed the 
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States. 

eighteenth of April, one thousand eight hundred an 
eighteen ; and, in case Of vacancy in said office of Com. 
missioner, or of his being unable to act from any cause, 
the President is authorized to fill such vacancy by the 
appointwsent of some other qualified person, whenever 
it may be necessary, until the object of the commissioy 
shall be attained. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Board 
ot Commissioners shali have power to employ the neces. 
sary surveyors and laborers, and shall meet at such time 
and place as may be agreed upon by the President of the 
United States and the Government of the State of }). 
linois, and proceed to ascertain, survey and mark the 
said Northern line of the State of Hlinois, and report 
their proceedings to the President of the United States, 
and the Governor of the State of Illinois. 

Sec. 5, And be it further enacied, That the President 
may allow to the said Commissioner of the United States, 
such compensation for his services as shall seem to him 
reasonable : Provided, it does not exceed the allowance 
made by the State of Hlinois to the Commissioner on its 
part ; and the said allowance, together with one half o{ 
the necessary expenses of said board, and the surveyors 
and laborers, and the allowance to be made to the Sur- 
yeyors General of the State of Alabama and the ‘Terri- 
tory of Florida, and the necessary expenses incurred by 
them in running aud marking said line between said State 
and Territory, shall be paid from the Treasury of the 
United States, out of any money not otherwise appro- 
priated ; and, to enable the President to carry this act 
into effect, there is hereby appropriated the sum of two 
thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 2, 1831, 


AN ACT allowing the duties on foreign merchandise 
imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnatti, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Nashville, and Natchez, to be secured 
and paid at those places. 

Be it enacted, &c. That when any goods, wares, or met 
chandise, are to be imported from any foreign country, 
into Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsylvania, Wheeling, 
in the State of Virginia, Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, 
Louisville, in the State of Kentucky, St. Louis, in the 
State of Missouri, Nashville, in the State of Tennessee, 
or into Natchez, in the State of Mississippi ; the impor- 
ter therof shall deposite in the custody of the Surveyor 
of the place a schedule of the goods so intended to 
be imported, with an estimate of their cost at the place 
of exportation ; whereupon the said Surveyor shall make 
an estimate of the amount of duties taccruing on the 
same, and the importer or consignee shall give bond, 
with sufficient sureties, to be approved by the Surveyor, 
in double the amount of the duties sv estimated, condi- 
tioned for the payment of the duties on such merchan- 
dise, ascertained as hereinafter directed ; and the Survey- 
or shall forthwith notify the Collector at New Orleans of 
the same, by forwarding to him a copy of said bond and 
schedule. ** 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the importer 
or his agent, is hereby authorized to enter any merchan- 
dize, imported, as aforesaid, by the way of New Orleans, 
at that port, in the manner now prescribed by law ; and 
the Collector shall grant a permit for the landing thereo!, 
and cause the duties to be ascertained as in other cases, 
the said goods remaining in the custody of the Collector 
until re-shipped for the place of destination ; and the 
Collector shall certify to the Surveyor at such place the 
amount of such duties, which the said Surveyor shall en- 
ter on the margin of the bond, as aforesaid given to se- 
cure the same, which goods shall be delivered by the 
Collector to the agent of the importer or consignee, du- 
ly authorized to receive the same, for shipment to the 
place of importation, and the master or commander of 
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every steamboat, or other vessel, in which such merchan- 
dise shall be transported, shall, previously to her depar- 
ture from New Orleans, deliver to the Collecter duplicate 
manifests of such merchandise, specifying the marks and 
numbers of every case, bag, box, chest, or package, 
containing the same, with the name and place of resi- 
dence of every importer or consignee of such merchan- 
dise, and the quantity shipped to each, to be by him sub- 
scribed, and to the truth of which he shall swear or af- 
firm, and that the said goods have been received on board 
his vessel ; stating the name of the agent, who shipped 
the same ; and the said Collector shall certify the facts, 
as aforesaid, on the manifests, one of which he shall re- 
turn to the master, with a permit thereto annexed, au- 
thorizing him to proceed to the place of his destination. 

Src. 3. And be it further enucted, ‘That, if any steam. 
boet or other vessel, having merchandise on hoard, im- 
ported as aforesaid, shall depart from New Orleans 
without having pares om with the provisions of this act, 
the master thereof shall forfeit five hundred dollars ; and 


the master of any such boat or vessel, arriving at either | 


of the ports above named, on board of which merchan- 
dise, as aforesaid, shall have been shipped at New-Or. 
leans, shal! within eighteen hours next after the arrival, 
and previously to unloading any part of said merchandise. 
deliver to the Surveyor of such port the manifest of 
the same, certified,as aforesaid, by the Collector of New 
Orleans, and Shall make oath or affirmation before the 


said Syrveyor that there was not, when he departed from | 


New Orleans, any more or other goods on board such 
boat or vessel, imported as aforesaid, than is therein men 
tioned ; whereupon the Surveyor shall cause the said 
casks, bags, boxes, chests, or packages, to be inspected, 
and compared with the manifests, and the same being 
identified,he shall grant a permit for unloading the same, 
or suck part thereof as the master shall request, and, 


when a part only of such merchandise is intended to be | 


lander, the Surveyor shall make an endorsement on the 
back of the manifests,designating such part,specifying the 
articles to be landed, and shall return the manifests to the 
master, endorsing thereon his permission to such boat or 


vessel to proceed to the place of its destination ; and, if | 
the master of such steamboat or vessel shall neglect or | 


refuse to deliver the manifests within the time herein di- 
rected, he shall forfeit one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Collector of 
the port of New Orleans shatl permit no entry to be made 
of goods, wares, or merchandise, where the duty on the 
sane shall exceed the amount of the bond deposited wjth 
the Surveyor, as aforesaid, nor shall the said Surveyor re- 
ceive the bond of any person not entitled to a credit at 
the custom house, or for a sum less than fifty dollars, and 
that, when the said bond shallhave been completed, and 
the actual amount of duty ascertained and certified on 
the margin, as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Sur- 
veyor of the port where the bond is taken, to deposite 
the same for collection in such bank as may be directed 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. * 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That where Surveyors 
are not already appointed in any of the places mention- 
ed in the first section of this act, a suitable person shall 
be appointed for such places, aud on all such Surveyors 
whether appointed or to be appointed, shall devolve the 
duties prescribed by this act in addition to the customary 
duties performed by that officer in other places ; and the 
Surveyor at each of said places shall, before taking the 
oath of office, give security to the United States for the 
faithful performance of all his duties, in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, and shall receive in addition to his 
customary fees, an annual salary of three hundred and 
fifty dollars Provided, that no salary arising under this 
act, shall commence until its provisions shall take effect, 
and merchandise may be imported under its authority. 
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Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all penalties and 
forfeitures incurred by force of this act shall be sued for, 
recovered, distributed and accounted for, in the manner 
prescribed by the act, entitled ‘*An act to regulate the 
collection of duties on imports and tonnage,”’ passed on 
the second day of March, one thousand seven hundred 
anc ninety-nine, ana may be mitigated or remitted in the 
manner prescribed by the act,entitled ‘* An act to provide 
for mitigating or remitting the forfeitures, penalties,and 
disabilities, accruing in certain cases therein mention- 
ed,” passed on the third day of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-seven. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT to repeal the act to establish the District of 
Blakely. 
| Beit enacted, &c. That the act, entitled ‘* An act to 
| establish the District of Blakely,” approved the seven- 
teenth day of April, eighteen hundred and twenty-two, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of Samuel Nowell. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the Secretary of War cause to 
be paid to Samuel Nowell, of New Hampshire, a pension 
of eight dollars per month during his natural life, com- 
mencing on the fourth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 





| AN ACT to incorporate a Fire Insurance Company in 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the subscribers to this com- 
| pany, their successors and assigns, shall be, and they are 
| hereby, created a body politic and corporate, by the 

name and style of the ‘* Potomac Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgetown ;”’ and shall by that name have suc- 
cession, and shall be able to sue and be sued, implead and 
| be impleaded, in all courts of luw in the United States, 
and to make and use one common seal, and the same to 
alter and amend at their pleasure. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That subscriptions 
be opened in Georgetown, in the District aforesaid, un- 
der the direction of Francis Dodge, Raphael Semmes, 
Walter Smith, John Kurtz, William S. Nicholls, L. G. 

Davidson, John Marbury, Joel Cruttenden, O. M. Lintbi- 
| cum, James Dunlop, William G. Ridgeley, Samuel Hum- 
phreys, and W illiam Hayman, as Commissioners, or a ma- 

jority of them, for raising a capital stock of two hundred 
thousand dollars, divided into eight thousand shares of 
twenty-five dollars each. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners, after giving ten days previous notice of the 
time and place for receiving subscriptions of tle said 

| stock, shall proceed to receive the same ; and should the 
number of shares subscribed exceed the number of which 
the capital stock consists, then, and in such case, the said 

Commissioners are hereby authorized and directed su to 

apportion the shares subscribed among the several sub- 
scribers, by proportional reduction, as may reduce the 
whole to the aforesaid number of eight thousand shares. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
| dollar on each share shall be paid to the Commissioners 
| at the time of subscribing, and a further sum of four dol- 

lars on each share of stock by instalments, after giving 

thirty days previous notice to the stockholders, in one or 

more newspapers printed in the District of Columbia, not 
| exceeding two dollars on each share ; and that the re- 
| mainder of the said twenty-five dollars shall be secured 
| by notes payable on demand, signed and endorsed to the 
satisfaction of the President an:l Directors. The said 
| notes shall be renewed whenever the directors may con- 
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sider it proper ; but the directors are hereby required to 
cause the same to be renewed at least once mm every twelve 
months ; and every stockholder neglecting or refusing to 
renew his vote, or neglecting or refusing to pay any in- 
stalment, when required by the President and Directors 
so to do, shall forfeit all his interest in this company, and 
be held liable for his proportion of any loss which may 
have occurred previousto such neglect or refusal. the institution; that the president, or such other persoy 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, should any for- | as may be appointed in his place, and four directors, shal) 
feiture be incurred by any member of this institution, the | form a quorum for transacting business, and all questions 
same may be annulled, remitted, and made void by ama- | which may come before them shall be decided by a ply. 
jority of the whole board of directors present at the meet- | rality of votes. 
ing at which the motion for such remission shall be made :| Sxc. 9. 4nd be it further enacted, That all policies of 
Provided, ‘That no remittance of any forfeiture under this | insurance made by this corporation shall be signed by thx 
act shall take place without the payment of the principal | President, attested by the Secretary, and sealed with 
of said instalment, and interest thereon, or the renewal | the common seal thereof; and all losses on any such po. 
of his note, as required by the directors, as also the pay- licy or policies shall be adjusted by the president and 
ment of his proportion of such loss as may have occurred | board of directors, and paid, agreeably to the terms of 
previous to such forfeiture. | the policy, out of the funds of the company. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, as soonastwo| Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That dividends of 
thousand shares shall be subscribed for, the Commission- | the nett profits arising on the capital stock, or so much 
ers hereby authorized to receive subscriptions shall call a | thereof as to them may appear advisable, after reserving 
meeting of the subscribers, after giving ten days notice in| one-third of the nett profits as a surplus fund, until i 
one or more of the newspapers printed in the District of | shall amount to the sum of twenty thousand dollars, shal 
Columbia; and the subscribers who shall assemble in| he made at such periods as the president and directon 
consequence of such notice, or appear by proxy, shall | may judge proper, not oftener than once in six months, 
choose by ballot from among the stockholders, by a ma- | and the same shall be paid to the stockholders or ther 
jority of votes, twelve directors, who shall continue in legal representatives; but if a dividend shall at any time 
office until the first Monday in August, in the year one | be declared of a greater amount than the nett profits of 
thousand eiglit hundred and thirty-one ; on which Mon-| the said company at the time of making the same, eac) 
day in August, In every succeeding year thereafter, an | and every director that consented thereto, shall, and is here. 
election shall be held for twelve directors as aforesaid, | by declared to be liable for, in his individual capacity, ani 
who shall continue in office for one year from the time of | bound to contribute to make good the deficiency in the 
their election, and until others shall be chosen in their | capital stock occasioned by such improper dividend. 
stead ; and the said directors, at their first meeting, shall Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That no stock- 
choose from among themselves, or from the stockholders | holder shall be answerable, in his person or individual 
at large, a President, and allow him a reasonable com- property, fo any contract or agreement of said comps 
pensation for his services ; and, in case of death, removal, | ny, or fox any Josses, deficiencies, or failures, of the 
resignation, or other disqualification of the President or | capitai stock of said institution, except in the case of a 
any of the Directors, the remaining directors may elect | director declaring an improper dividend, as before pro: 
others to supply their places during the remainder of the | vided for inthe tenth section of this act; but the whole 
term for which they were chosen. of the said capital stock, together with all property, 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That every subscri- | rights, and credits, belonging thereunto, and. nothing 
ber shall be entitled to vote by himself, his agent or more, shall at any time be answerable for the demands 
proxy, appointed under his hand and seal, attested by | against the said company. 
two witnesses, at all elections made by virtue of this act; Src. 12. And beit further enacted, That the stock of 
and shall have as many votes as he holds shares, as far as’ this institution is hereby declared personal and not real 
. oe ten shares; one vote for every five shares which he may | estate, and may be assigned and transferred on the books 

hold over ten shares as far as fifty other shares; and one of the company, in person or by power of attorney only; 
vote for every twenty shares which he may held over but no stockholder indebted to the company shall be 
sixty shares. permitted to make a transfer, or receive a dividend, un 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the affairs of | til such debt is paid or secures to the satisfaction of the 
i this institution shall be conducted by the president and | president and board of directors. 
apes directors elected as aforesaid; that the president shall Sre 13. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 


Constitution of the United States; that the said presiden; 
and directors shall conduct business in Georgetown, {),.; 
they shall keep full, fair, and correct entries of th¢; 
transactions, which shall be at all times open to the jp. 
spection of the stockholders; they shall also have powe; 
to hire or purchase a suitable building or buildings \, 

town, for the purpose of transacting the affairs o 














































. f preside at all meetings of the directors, and, in case of | be and cuntinue in force until the first day of December, 
i ee ‘ absence, his place may be supplied by one of the direc-| in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, and 


tors, appointed by the board; that the president and di- 
rectors shall have power and authority to make all kinds | 
of insurances against loss or damage by fire, and insur- | 
ances on inland transportation of goods, wares, merchan- | 
dise, and country produce, not exceeding ten thousand | 
dollars in any one policy, and to invest the funds of the 
institution in stock, or dispose of the same in such man- 
ner as in their judgment may be most advantageous to the 
said institution; that they shall have full power and au- | 


until the end of the next session of Congress which shall 
happen thereafter; and on the dissolution or expiration 
















thority to appoint a Secretary, and such other clerks and | 
servants under them as shall be necessary for transacting 

the business of the said institution, and may allow them | 
such salary as they shall judge reasonable; to ordain and | 
establish such by-laws, ordinances, and regulations, as | 
shall appear to them necessary for regulating and con- | 
ducting the concerns of the said institution, not being | 


remain unimpaired. 
Approved, March 2, 1831. 







Marshal of the District of Rhode Island. 





of this charter, the president and directors for the time 
being shall take prompt and effectual measures for clos: 
ing all its concerns; but no such dissolution or expiratio! 
shall operate so as to prevent any suits to be brought ot 
continued by or against the said corporation, for any ced! 
orclaim due by or to, the same, and which arose previ: 
| ously to said dissolution or expiration; but for the pur 
pose of closing its concerns, its corporate powers siial! 


AN ACT to provide for the further compensation of tle 


’ ; ; i Be it enacted, &c. That the Marshal of the District of 
contrary to, or inconsistent with, this act, or the laws and | Rhode Island shall be entitled to receive in addition to 
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the compensation now allowed by law, an annual sa- | of William Delzell, on the list of revolutionary pension- 
lary of two hundred dollars, payable quarterly, out of | ers,and to pay him at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. | to commence on the first day of January, eighteen han- 
Approved, March 2, 1831. dred and thirty-one. 
-—— Approved, March 2, 1831. 
AN ACT for the relief of certain holders of certificates 
issued in lieu of lands injured by earthquakes in Mis-| AN ACT declaring the assent of Congress io ati a6t of 
seuri. the General Assembly of the State of Ohie, hereinafter 
Be it enacted, &c. That the legal owners of any cer- recited. 
tificates of new location issued under the act of seven- Be it enacted, &e. That the ¢onsent of the United 
teenth of February, one thousand eight hundred and | States shall be, and is hereby giveri to an act of the Gene- 
fifteen, for the relief of persons whose lands were injur- | fal Assembly of the State of Ohio, entitled « An act for 
ed by earthquakes in Missouri, which may have been lo. | the preservation and repair of the United States’ road,” 
cated upon lands, any part of which has been adjudged passe the fourth day of February, in the year of our 
to any person or persons as a right of pre-emption, shall | Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, which 
be authorized to locate such warrants upon such lands | act is in the words and fi following, to wit : 
as are liable to entry at private sale: Provided, That pre-| ‘ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
vious to making such new location, the legal owners | ‘ Ohio, That whenever the consent of the Congress of 
aforesaid shall relinquish to the United States all claim | ‘ the United States to this act shall be obtained, the Go- 
to the previous location: 4nd Provided further, That | ‘ vernor of this State shall be, and he is hereby autho- 
such locations shall be made and patents issued therefor, | * "zed to take under his care, on behaif of this State, so 
under the same regulations, and restrictions, as if the | ‘ much of the road, commonly called the National Road, 
locations had been made under the provisions of the se- | ‘ Within the limits of this State, as shall then be finished, 
cond section of the act of the twenty-sixth of April, one | ‘ 8nd also, such other sections, or parts thereof, as may 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, entitled, ‘* An | ‘ thereafter be progressively finished within the limits 
act to perfect certain locations and sales of the public | ‘ aforesaid, whenever the same shall be completed ; and 
lands in Missouri.” | he shall be, and is hereby authorized to cause gates and 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall | ‘ toll-houses te be erected on said 10ad, at such finished 
remain in force for the term of eighteen months from the | ‘ patts thereof as he shall think proper, for the purpose 
passage thereof. | * of collecting tolls, as provided by the fourth section of 
Approved, March 2, 1831. |‘ this act: Provided, The aumber of gates aforesaid shall 
|* not exceed one on any space or distance of twenty 
AN ACT for the relief of James Belger. |" ~— siariati sineeeainnail ee 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and| ,,, Co ee a ee 
he is hereby, authorized and required to place the name | , the erate Bist ene ee = be nis sane at hen ous 
of James Belger on the list of invalid pensioners, and to | , 8° ‘it ie hi 1 a os vs ni it tee 1 di ra 
pay him at the rate of four dollars per month, to com. | , COMMUTCG To Ms charge 5 to contrac Se eee 
mence on the first day of January, one thousand eight | . the apptication of the labor, materials, anc other things 
hundred and thirty-one. | ‘ necessary for the preservation, repair, and improvement 
Asereved:. March 2. 1831 | ‘ thereof ; he shall pay for the same out of such sums as 
PP we yee * the Governor shall furnish him for that purpose, sub- 
. . . sy | € ject to such responsibility and accountability as the 
a ae — oe _— ae ey oUt said Governor shall dictate ; and shall conform to such 
Beit Seale Gan ana ae eaten William Tur- | | i™8tructions as the Governor shall prescribe for his con- 
ney” in the &fth section of the act approved the twen- * duct, in all particulars relative to his said trust : he 
tieth of May, eighteen hundred pa thirty, entitled “ An ; May be empowered to suspend the functions of any 
act for the relief of sundry revolutionary and other ot- | , toll-gatherer for alleged misconduct, till the pleasure 
ficers and soldiers, and for other purposes, be changed | , of the Governor shall be known, and to fill the vacancy 
to William Tumen, end. thet the sid. Wikies Tumey thereby occasioned during such interval ; and it shall 
and no other, se oe and enjoy all the relief and be. * be his duty to give information of the facts in such case 











. “Wu ” *to the Governor, without any unnecessary delay : the 
= Sead. A eee cae ee | * said superintendent shall hold his office during the 
ere . - * pleasure of the Governor, who shall allow him a reason- 
J ' pe oe te +, | \ able compensation for his services. 
— “SL Higgs ot Wawhorne ath Casson ee Sec. 2, That the Governor be, and he is hereby au- 
" ’ . , . 


; . ‘ * thorized to appoint the necessary collectors of tolls,and 
Be it enacted, &e. That there shall be issued, under the | « t4 remove any of them at his pleasure ; and also, to al- 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register for | « tow them, respectively, such stipulated compensation 
the schooner Julia D. Ramsey, built in Quebec, but now | ¢ a5 he may deem reasonable. It shall be the duty of each 


owned by Daniel Jackson and Lucius M. Higgins, citi-| « 544 every toll-collector to demand and receive, at the 


zens of the United States, and lying at the port of New- | « gate or station assigned him by the Governor, the tolls 
bern, in North Carolina, whenever the said Juckson and | « prescribed and directed by the fourth section of this 
Higgins shall furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with | « act ; and to pay monthly into the treasury, according 
satisfactory proof that the said schooner has been repalt- | « t the directions they may receive from the Treasurer 
ed in the United States, and that the cost of repairing | « of the State, all the moneys so collected by said collec- 
her, by her present owners, exceeds three-fourths of the | : . > 


a vs ‘© | ¢ tors, that shall remain, after deducting their compensa- 
original cost of building a vessel of the same tonnage in | * tion aforesaid ; the said collectors shall be governed, in 
the United States. 


| © all respects relative to their office, by such regulations 

Approved, March 2, 1831. * as thie GQavdrher shall ordain, in eile to eheiee a due 
; Danie : | * responsibility and faithful discharge of their daties. 

AN ACT for the relief of William Delzell, of Ohio. © Sec. 4. That, as soon as the said gates and toll. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and | * houses shall be erected, it shall be the duty of the said 

he is hereby, authorized and required to place the name | < toll-collectors,and they are hereby required, to demand 
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* and receive for passing the said gates the tolls and rates 
* hereafter mentioned ; and they may stop any person 
* riding, leading, or driving any horses, cattle, sulky, 
‘ chair, phzton, cart, chaise,wagon, sleigh, sled, or other 
‘carriage of burden or pleasure, from passing through 
* the said gates, until they shall respectively have paid 
‘ for passing the same, that is to say : for every space of 
* twenty miles in length on said road, the following sums 
* of money, and so in proportion for every greater or leg. 
* ser distance, to wit : For eyery score of sheep or hogs 

‘ ten cents ; ror every score of cattle, tweicy cents; for 
t every led or drové horse, three cents; for every mule 
‘ or.ass, led or driven, three cents; for every horse and 
* rider, six and one fourth cents; for every sled or sleigh 
‘drawn by one horse or ox, twelve and one half cents ; 
* for every horse or ox in addition, six and one fourth 
‘cents; for every dearborn, sulky, chair, or chaise, with 
‘one horse, twelve and ene half cents ; for every horse 
* in addition, six and one fourth cents ; for every chariot, 
‘coach, coachee, stage or phaton, with two horses, 
‘ eighteen and three fourth cents; for every horse in 
‘ addition, six and one fourth cents; for every other car- 
‘ riage of pleasure, under whatever name it may go, the 
* like sum, according to the number of wheels and horses 
‘drawing the same; for every cart or wagon whose 
* wheels do not exceed the breadth of two and one half 
* inches, twelve and one half cents; for each horse or ox 
* drawing the same, six and one fourth cents ; for every 
‘cart or wagon whose wheels shall exceed two and 
*one half inches in breadth, and not exceeding four 
* inches, six and one fourth cents; for every horse or 
‘ ox drawing the same, three cents ; and for every other 
* cart or wagon whose wheels shall exceed four inches, 
‘and not exceeding five inches in breadth, four cents ; 
‘for every horse or ox drawing the same two cents ; and 
* al) other wagons or carts whose wheels shall exceed six 
‘ inchesin breadth, shall pass the said gates free and clear 
* of all tolls: Provided, ‘That nothing in this act shall be 
* construed so as to authorize any toils to be received or 
‘ collected from any person passing to or from public 


* worship, or to or from any musters, or to or from his 


‘common business on his farm or wood land, or to or 
‘from a funeral, or to or from a mill, or to or from his 
‘common place of trading or marketing, within the 
‘county in which he resides, including their wagons, 
‘ carriages, and horses or oxen drawing the same: Pro- 
‘ vided, also, That no coll shall be received or collected 
‘for the passage of any stage or coach conveying the 
* United States’ mail, or horses bearing the same, or any 
* wagon or carriage laden with the property of the United 
‘ States, or any cavalry or other troops, arms or military 
* stores belonging to the same, or to any of the States 
* comprising this Union, or any person or persons on duty 
*inthe military service of the United States, or of the 
£ militia of any of the States. 

*Sec. 5. That the moneys so collected shall constitute 
‘a fund, to be denominated the United States’ Road 
‘Fund ; and so much thereof as may be paid into the Trea- 
*sury agreeably to the provisions above recited, shall be 
‘subject to the order of the Governor, who shall pay out 
‘of said fund the salary of the Superintendent, and the 
‘ expenses incident to the superintendence and collection, 
‘ other than those particularly provided for in this act, and 
‘shall cause the remaining nett proceeds of the revenue 
‘collected as abovementioned to be applied solely and 
* exclusively to the preservation, repair, and improvement 
* of said road, and to no other purpose whatever. 

*Sec. 6. That directors shall be set up at proper and 
‘ convenient situations, to caution all conductors or drivers 
‘of carriages on the read aforesaid, that they shall at all 
*times pass on the left of each other, under the penalty 
* of five dollars for every offence : and there shall also be 
* -et up at some conspicuous place at each gate, a board, 








‘on which shall be legibly painted the rates of toll, as js 
‘ provided for in this act. 

*Sec. 7. That if any of the toll collectors shall un. 
‘ reasonably delay or hinder any passenger or traveller, at 
* any of the gates, or shall demand or receive mare toll thay 
‘is by this act established, he shall, for each and every 
‘such offence, forfeit and pay to the party aggrieved the 
‘sum of ten dollais. 

*Sec. 8. That, if any person shall purposely or mali. 
*ciously deface, or otherwise injure any of the mile 
‘stones, parapet walls, culverts, or bridges, or any of 
‘the masonry whatsoever, or any of the gates or toll 
‘houses of and belonging to the said national road in this 
* State, as the same is now constructed, or may hereafier 
‘be constructed, every person so offending shall, upon 
* conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not more thau five 
‘hundred dollars, or be imprisonec in the dungeop of the 
* jail of the county, and be fed on bread and water only, 
‘not exceeding twenty days, or both, »t the discretion oj 
* the court. 


‘Sec. 9. That if any person shall purposely fill, 
‘choak, or otherwise obstruct any of the side drains, val. 
‘lies, gutters, or culverts of said road, now made or bere. 
‘after to be made, or shall connect any private road or 
* cartway with the said naticnal road, without making at 
* the point of connexion a stone culvert, or paved valicy, 
‘or other good and sufticient fixture, so as to secure a 
‘free passage for the water along such side drain, where 
‘such private road o1 cartway connects with the said na. 
‘ tional road, or if any person shall purposely or wilfully 
‘ travel upon such parts of said national road as are or may 
‘be in an unfinished state, against the consent of the 
* Superintendent appoiated by the United States, or by 
‘this State ; or shall remove any of the Beacons place 
* upon the said road so in an unfinished state as aforesaid, 
‘for the diverting of the travel on and from said road, 
‘every person so offending shall, upon conviction there- 


|‘ of, be, for every such offence, fined in a sum not less 


‘than one nor more than ten dollars. 

‘Sec. 10. That if any person shall stand his wagon and 
‘team, or either of them, over night, upon the pavement 
‘of said road, now made, or which may hereafter be 


| made, or shall at any other time stand a wagon and 


‘team, or cither of them, upon the said pavement for the 
‘ purpose of feeding, or if he shall in any other manner 


|* purposely and wilfully obstruct the travel upon said 


‘ road, every person so offending shall, upon conviction 
‘thereof, for every such offence, be fined in a sum not 
‘less than one nor more than five dollars. 


*Sec. 11. That if any person shall fast lock or rough 
‘lock either of the wheels of any wagon, coach, chaise, 
‘ gig, sulkey, carriage, or other two or four wheeled ve- 
Shicle, while travelling upon the pavement of said road, 
* as now made, or which may hereaficr be made, (except 
‘ing, however, such parts of said road, as may be, at the 
‘time of such locking, covered with ice,) every person sv 
‘ offending shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in any 
‘sum not less than one nor more than five dollars. 


*Sec. 12. The supervisors of roads and highways 
‘through whose districts the said national road does now, 
‘or may hereafter pass, are hereby severally authorized 
‘and required, at the connection with, or intersection of, 
‘any State, county, or township road, which now is, or 
‘ hereafter may be established under the laws of this State 
‘within their respective districts, to build and keep in 
‘repair a good and sufficient stone culvert or paved val- 
‘ley, or other good and sufficient fixture, in such man 
‘ner as to admit of a free passage for the water along the 
* side drain or drains of said national road at the connec- 
‘ tion or intersection aforesaid, and according to the grade 
‘thereof, as established by the United States’ Superin- 
* tendent of said national road. 
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‘Sec. 13. That, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
‘ the provisions of this act, the Governor is hereby autho- 
‘ rized to draw on the State T for any sum of mo- 
‘ney not exceeding two thousand dollars, to be paid out 
‘of any money in the peer not otherwise appropri- 
‘ated: Provided, Said sum shall be refunded to the State 
‘Treasury out of the proceeds of the road fund created 
‘by the provisions of this act, so soon as the same shall 
‘be collected. 

‘Sec. 14, That all fines, penalties, and forfeitures in- 
‘curred under the provisions of this act, shall be recover- 
* ed by indictment in the court of common pleas of the 
* county where the offence was committed, or by action 
‘ of debt, in the name of the State of Ohio, for the use of 
‘ the road-fund established by this act, which action of 
‘debt may be brought before any justice of the peace, 
‘ or other court having jurisdiction thereof, in the county 
‘where the offence was committed, or such fine, penal- 
‘ ty, or forfeiture was incurred ; and it shall be the duty 
‘ of the superintendent, toll-gatherers, and of any other 
‘ person who will complain of the same, to prosecute all 
* offences against the provisions of this act. 

* Sec. 15. That it shall be lawful for the General As- 
* sembly, at any future session thereof, without the con- 
‘ sent of Congress, to seonas alter, or amend this act : 
‘ Provided, That the same shall not be so changed, alter- 
* ed, or amended, as to reduce or increase the rates of 
‘ toll hereby established, below or above a sum necessa- 
‘ ry to defray the expenses incident to the preservation 
‘and repair of said road, to the erection of gates and 
¢ toll-houses thereon, and for the payment of the fees or 
‘ salaries of the superintendent, the collectors of tolls, 
‘ and of such other agents as may be necessarily employ- 
‘ed in the preservation aad repair of the same, accord- 
‘ ing to the true intent and meaning of this act. 

* Sec. 16. ‘That any person or persons shall have the 
‘ privilege of paying at either of the said gates, at the 
‘ rates specified in this act, the amount of toll for any 
* distance which such person or persons may desire to 
‘travel on said road, and receive a certificate thereof 
‘ from the collector of tolls at such gate, which certifi- 
“ cate shall be a sufficient voucher to procure the passage 
‘ of such person or ‘persons through any other gate or 
* gates named in said certificate : ided, That printed 
* forms of such certificates shall be furnished by the su- 
‘ perintendent to be appointed under the provisions of 
* this act to each collector of tolls, and shall be countef- 
* signed by such superintendent, and otherwise so devi- 
* sed as to prevent fraud or imposition ; and no certifi- 
* cate shall be considered as valid under this section, un- 
* less such certificate shall be authenticated as aforesaid. 

‘Sec. 17. That the act entitled “‘An act for the pre- 
* vention of injuries to the National Road in Ohio,” pass- 
‘ed February eleventh, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
‘eight, be, and the same is hereby repealed ; Provided, 
‘ however, ‘That alljactions and prosecutions which may 
‘ now be pending shall be prosecuted to final judgment 
‘and execution, and all offences committed befote the 
‘ taking effect of this act, shall be prosecutea and pun- 
* ished in the same manner as if the above mentioned act 
* was not repealed.’ 

Approved; March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT to regulate the Foreign and Coasting Trade on 
the Northern, North-eastern, and North-western fron- 
tiers of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the first day of 
April next, no custom-house fees shall be levied or col- 
lected on any raft, flat, boat, or vessel of the United 
States, entering otherwise than by sea, at any port of 
the United States on the rivers and lakes on our North- 
ern, North-eastern, and North-western frontiers, 


Vou. VIL—Z 


Laws of the United States, 


+ 
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Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That from and after 
the first day of April next, the same and no higher ton- 
nage duties and custom-house charges of any kind shall 
be levied and collected on any British colonial raft, flat, 
boat, or vessel, entering otherwise than by sea, at any 
port of the United States on the rivers and lakes on our 
Northern, North-eastern, and North-western frontiers, 
than may be levied and collected on any raft, flat, boat, 
or vessel, entering otherwise than by sea, at any of the 
ports of the British possessions on our Northers, North- 
eastern, and North-western frontiers ; and that, from and 
after the first day of April next, no higher discriminating 
duty shall be levied or collected on merchandise import- 
ed into the United States, in the ports aforesaid, and 
otherwise than by sea, than may be levied and collected 
on merchandise when imported in like manner, other- 
wise than by sea, into the British possessions on our 
Northern. North-eastern, and North-western frontiers 
from the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act, any boat, sloop, or other vessel of 
the United States, navigating the waters on our North- 
ern, Nor‘h-eastern, and North-western frontiers, other- 
wise than by sea, shall be enrolled and licensed in such 
form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury ; which enrollment and license shall authorize any 
such buat, sloop, or other vessel, to be employed either 
in the coasting or foreign trade ; and no certificate of re- 
gistry shall be required for vessels so employed on said 
frontiers : Provided, That such boat, sloop, or vessel, 
shall be, in every other respect, liable to the rules, 
regulations, and penalties, now in force, relating to re- 
gistered vessels on our Northern, North-eastern, and 
North-western frontiers. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That in lieu of the 
fees, emoluments, salary, and commissions, now allowed 
by law to any collector ur surveyor of any district on our 
Northern, North-eastern, and Nurth western lakes and 
rivers, each collector or surveyor, as aforesaid, shall re- 
ceive annually, in full compensation fur these services, 
an amount equal to the entire compensation received by 
such officer during the past year. 

Approved : March 2, 1831. 


AN ACT declaratory of the law concerning Contempts 
of Court. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the power of the several courts 
of the United States to issue attachments and inflict sum- 
mary punishments for contempts of court, shall not be 
construed to extend to any cases except the misbeha. 
viour of any person or persons in the presence of the 
said courts, or so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice, the misbehaviour of any of the officers 
of the said courts in their official -transactiens, and the 
disobedience or resistance by any officer of the said 
courts, party, juror, witness, or any other person or 
persons, to any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, 
or command of the said courts. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
or persons shall, corruptly, or by threats or force, en- 
deavor to influence, intimidate, or impede any juror, 
witness, or officer, in any court of the United States, in 
the discharge of his duty, or shall, corruptly, or by threats 
or force, obstruct or impede, or endeavor to obstruct or 
impede, the due administration of justice therein, every 
person or persons so offending, shal! be liable to prose- 
cution therefor by indictment, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by fine, not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisunment not exceeding three 
months, or both, according to the nature and aggrava- 
tion of the offence. 

Approved: March 2, 1831, 
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AN ACT for the relief ef the legal representatives of 


Peter Celestino Walker and John Peter Walker, de- 
ceased, and of Joseph Walker, of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the legal representatives of 


Peter Celestino Walker, deceased, be, and they are 
hereby authorized to enter and locate on any of the pub- 
lic lands of the United States, in the State of Mississippi, 
which have been offered for sale at public sule, and are 
now subject to entry at private sale, the quantity of five 
hundred acres of land, in legal subdivisions, in lieu of the 
quantity of five huadred acres of land granted to the said 


Laws of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States, for the Louisiana District, be authorized and 
directed to order the proceeds of the said seizure now 
deposited, subject to the order of the said Court, to be 
paid over to the said Beverly Chew, and the legal re- 
presentatives of the said William Emerson and Edwin 
Lorraine, respectively, 

Approved, March 3, 1851. 


AN ACT making appropriations for building lighi. 
houses, light-boats, beacons, and monuments, and 
placing buo 


8. 
PeterC. Walker, by the Spanish Government, by warrant! Be it enacted, &c. That the following appropriations 
and order of survey, which has been sold by the United | be, and the same are hereby, made, and directed to be 
States. And that the legal representatives of Jolin Peter | paid out of any money in the Treasury,not otherwise ap- 


Walker, deceased, be, and they are hereby authorized to | 


enter and locate on any of the public lands of the United 
States, in the State of Mississippi, which have been offer- 
ed forsale, and are now subject to entry at private sale, 
five hundred acres of land, in legal subdivisions, in lieu 
of the quantity of five hundred acres, granted to the said 


John Peter Walker, by the Spanish Government, by war- | 
rant and order of survey, which has been sold by the! 
| Porpoise; 

Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That Joseph Walker | 
be, and he hereby is authorized, to enter and locate on! 


United States. 


any of the public lands of the United States, in the State 
of Mississippi, which have been offered at public sale, 
and are now subject to entry at private sale, five hundred 
acres of Jand, by legal subdivisions, in lieu of five hun- 
dred acres granted to the said Joseph Walker by the 
Spanish Government, by warrant and order of survey, 
which has been sold by the United States. 
Approved : March 2, 1831, 


propriated, to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide, by contract, for building light-houses, light- 
boats, beacons, and monuments, and placing buoys, to 
wit: 

State of Maine. Four thousand dollars for a light- 
house at the western entrance of Fox Island thorough- 


fare $ 


Six thousand dollars for a light-house at or near Cape 


Four thousand dollars for increasing the height of the 
light-house on Boon Island; 

Four thousand dollars for a light-house at or near Mar- 
shal’s Point, in the town of St. George; 

Six thousand dollars for re-building the light-house at 
Whitehead; 

Six thousand dollars for re-building the light-house on 
Franklin Island; 

Five hundred and ten dollars for spindles and buoys in 
Penobscot River. 


State of Massachusetts. Five thousand dollars for 


AN ACT for the relief of William T. Carroll, Clerk of | building a light-house on the monument at Gloucester 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars be appropriated, to be paid by the Secretary of the 


Treasury, out of any money in the Treasury not other- | 


Point; 

One thousand dollars for erecting a monument on or 
near Cohasset Rocks; 

‘Two hundred and fifty dollars in addition to an unex- 


wise appropriated, to compensate William T’.. Carroll, | pended balance ofa former appropriation, for erecting a 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, for engrossing the minutes | spindle-beacon on Minot’s Ledge, and placing a buoy on 
of the said Court, from August term, eighteen hundred Hospital Island Ledge, near George’s Island; 


and twenty, to August term, eighteen hundred and | 
twenty-six; for transcribing the causes decided in said | 


Twelve hundred dollars for erecting a monument upon 
a ledge of rocks situated at the outer part of the harber 


Court for thirty-one terms, entering under each cause all | of Swampscut; 


motions, orders, continuances, judgments, decrees, and 


other proceedings ; and also, for arranging and labelling | 
the documents of the said Court ; all which services not | 


pertaining to the regular official duties of the said Car 


One thousand dollars for two monuments, one on Sun- 
ken Island, and the other on Pig Rocks, in Braintree 
Bay; 

Five hundred dollars for placing ten buoys in the nor- 


roll, were performed in obedience to an order of the, thern channel through the Vineyard Sound, at the fol- 
Court, made at January term, eighteen hundred and | lowing places: one on Point Rips; one on the Shovel 
twenty-seven. | Shoals, near Monomoy Point; three on the Handker- 
Approved: March 3, 1831. | chief, northeast, southeast, and southwest parts ; one on 
a rock near Hyannis Harbor, in the channel; and two on 
AN ACT for the relief of Beverly Chew, the heirs of the Broad Shoal to the eastward of Falmouth east, and 
William Emerson, deceased, and the heirs of Edwin | west parts ; 
Lorraine, deceased. Five thousand dollars for rebuilding a light-house on 
Wuenreas, the brig Joseph Secunda was condemned in | Cape Cod, should it be deemed expedient by the Secre- 
the name of the United States, in the District Court of | tary of the Treasury ; 
the United States for the Louisiana District, in the | Four hundred dollars for placing six buoys on ledges 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, on the | and rocks at a place called Wood’s Hole, near Falmouth; 
seizure and prosecution, and at the sole expense of | and a spindle on Lone Rock, near that place. 
Beverly Chew, Collector of the District of Mississippi, | State of Rhode Island.—For a beacon-light at or neat 
William Emerson, deceased, surveyor, and Edwin | the entrance of the harbor of Wickford, in the town o! 
Lorraine, deceased, naval officer of the port of New- | North Kingston, three thousand dollars. 
Orleans, for an infraction of the slave laws : Anp | Fifty dollars for a spindle on the Halfway Rock be- 
Wuereas, the one halfof the proceeds of the said brig | tween the islands of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
and her cargo are now deposited, subject to the order | State of Connecticut—Five thousand dollars for build 
of the said Court, which half would have been payable | ing a light-house at or near Morgan’s Point, on the north 
to the said Beverly Chew, William Emerson, and | side of Fisher’s Island Sound, in the township of Groton. 
William Lorraine, but for an omission in the laws here- | Four hundred dollars for a spindle to be erected on 
tufore passed on that subject : Therefore, ' the Whale Rock, at the entrance of Mystic River, and 
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for one on Turner’s Reef, situated about one-third of the 
distance from the main land to Fisher’s Island. 

Three thousand dollars for erecting a beacon on the 
beach near the west side of the New Haven harbor ; and 
two hundred and a dollars fur buoys on Pardee’s Bar, 
Black Rock Bar, and the Shag Banks in said harbor. 

Six thousand and two hundred dollars for erecting a 
penn pee or beacon on Branford Reef, in Long Island 
Sound. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars for placing buoys, viz : 
one on the north end of Hatchet’s Reef, in the Sound ; 
one on the south end of said reef; one on the southeast 
tail of Saybrook Bar, at the mouth of Connecticut River; 
and one on the south end of Crane Reef, west of Saybrook. 

State of New York. Three thousand one hundred and 
ninety dollars to rebuild the beacon in Black Rock Har- 
bor, should it be deemed expedient by the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; 

Four thousand dollars for erecting a beacon-light on a 
proper site near Sackett’s Harbor, in Lake Ontario ; 

Three thousand dollars for erecting a beacon light at 
the junction of Rondout Creek and Hudson River, or on 
or near the Esopus Meadows, as may be deemed most 
expedient by the Secretary of the Treasury ; 

One thousand dollars for erecting a beacon on the mid- 
die ground between Stratford and Crane Neck, in Long 
Island Sound , 

Twelve thousan] five hundred and twelve dollars, in 
addition to the unexpended balance of former appropria- 
tions for erecting a light-house, and forming the founda- 
tion for the same, in the harbor of Buffalo. 

State of Pennsylvania. Two thousand five hundred 
dollars for crecting a beacon-light at the end of the pier 
which forms the entrance into the harbor of Eric, on 
Lake Erie ; 

_ State of Delaware. Fifteen hundred dollars for erect- 
ing a beacon light near the mouth of Mispillion Creek ; 

Ten thousand dollars for building a light house at Ma- 
hon’s Ditch, in addition to what remains unexpended of 
an appropriation to build a light-house at Duck Creek, 
and which last named appropriation is hereby transferred 
to the first mentioned object. 

Siate of Maryland. Five thousand dollars for building 
a light-house on or near Turkey Point, at the mouth of 
Elk River ; 

For erecting a beacon-light on Lazaretto Point, at the 
entrance of tle harbor of Baltimore, or on the point of 
land upon which Fort McHenry is situated, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For a fioating light at the Wolf Trap, in the Chess- 
peake Bay, twelve thousand dollars ; 

Four hundred dollars for placing buoys at the entrance 
of the harbor of Annapolis. 

State of Virginia. Seven thousand and five hundred 
dollars for building a light-house on one of the Chingo 
teague islands ; 

Five hundred dollars for placing in the Potomac River 
three buoys on the Kettle Bottoms, one on Port Tobacco 
Shoals, one in Nanjemoy Reach, one on Ragged Point 
Bar, and on Parsimmon Bar. 

State of North Carolina. Eleven thousand dollars for 
building a light boat, to be stationed at or near Brant 
Island Shoal, in Pamptico Sound ; 

For a buoy, to be placed on the bar near Harbor Island, 
two hundred dollars ; 

For three buoys to be placed in the river and inlet of 
Cape Fear twelve hundred dollars. 

State of South Carolina. Fifteen hundred dollars for 
constructing three hollow buoys, an’ placing the same on 
the bar at or near the entrance of the harbor of George- 
town, in addition toany unexpended appropriation for 
placing buoys at or near that harbor. 
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dollars for purchas- 
ing land and removing a wind mill on Cape Roman. 

State of Georgia. For a beacon on the White Oyster 
Beds, near the mouth of Savannah River, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Slate of Ohio. Five thousand dollars for building a 
light-house on Turtle island, at, the mouth of Maumee 
Bay, Lake Erie. 

One thoasand dollars for erecting a beacon-light on the 
pier at Grand River. 

State of Louisiana. Forty thousand dollurs for building 
two light houses, one at the mouth of the southwest pass 
of the River Mississippi, and the other on the south point 
between the Southwest Pass and the Balize. 

Seven thousand dollars for a light-house at the Rigo- 
lets. 

State of Mississippi Seven thousand dollars for build- 
ing a light-house on St. Joseph’s Island, or some other 
suitable place off the Pascagoula Bay. 

Seven thousand dollars for a light-house at Pass Chris- 
tian near the Bay of St. Louis. 

For buoys to be placed at the south pass, and the pass 
at Dauphin Island, four hundred dollars. 

State of Alabama. Yive hundred dollars for placing 
buoys in Mobile Bay. 

State of Iilinois. Five thousand dollars for building a 
light-house at the mouth of Chicago River, Lake Michi- 

an. 
; Michigan Territory. Five thousand dollars for building 
a light-house at the confluence of the St. Joseph’s River 
with Lake Michigan. 

Five thousand dollars for a light house on the Outer- 
thunder Bay Island in Lake Huron. 

A sum not exceeding: ten thousand dollars for building 
a light-boat to be stationed in the strait connecting Lakes 
Huron and Michigan; and three hundred and fifty dollars 
for buoys and placing the same on the flats at the head 
of Lake St. Clair. 

Florida Territory. Eleven thousand four hundred del- 
lars for building a light-house on the west end of St. 
George’s Isinnd, near the entrance of Appalachicola 
Bay. 

Four hundred dollars for placing buoys in the said bay 
between St. George’s Island, and the entrance of the 
Appalachicola River. 

Two hundred dollars for placing buoys in the Bay and 
River of St. Mark’s. 

One hundred and sixty dollars for placing buoys at St. 
Augustine, and in St John’s River. 

Five thousand dollars for building a light-house on a 
suitable site at or near Port Clinton. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the benefit of Percis Lovely, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the tract of land not exceeding 
one half section, including the present residence of Mrs. 
Percis Lovely, in Pope county, in the Territory of Arkan- 
sas, shall be reserved by the President of the United 
States from public sale, during the lifetime of said Percis, 
and that she shall have the entire use and privilege of, 
and possession of the said half section of land, for and 
during her life : Provided, That the said Percis Lovely, 
shall not commit, or permit any other person to commit, 
on said land, any voluntary waste. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury payunto the said Percis Lovely or her legal 
representative, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to 
that for which her improvements upen the 'and secured 
to her by the treaty at Hiawassee, in one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen, for life, were valued, and which 
improvements and land were taken from her by the trea- 
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ty at Washington, of one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, with the Cherokee Indians. Provided, 
That before the money shall be paid the said Percis Love- 
ly, she shall produce to the Treasury Department satis- 
factory evidence that the said sum of money has not been 
heretofore paid her by the Government of the United 
States, through the Indian Department: and Provided, 
also, That the half section granted by this act, shall not 
interfere with, or include any lands lying within the limits 
of any reservation made by the last named treaty, made 
at Washington as aforesaid, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for carrying 
into effect the treaty concluded with the Seneca tribe of 
Indians at Washington, the twenty-eighth day of Februa- 
ry, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, the sum 
of eleven thousand one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief ef William B. Matthews, trustee. 


Be it enacted, &c. That there shall be paid to Wil- 
liam B. Matthews, trustee for sundry securities of Law- 
rence Muse, out of any money inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and seventy- 
two dollars ; being the amount which the said Matthews, 
as trustee for the securities of the said Muse, overpaid 
upon a judgment against one of them. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
General Moses Hazen, deceased. 

Be it enacted, Se. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat. 
ed, to the legal representatives of the said Moses Hazen, 
the amount of interest due on the sum of thirteen thoy. 
sand three hundred and eighty-six dollars and two nine. 
teenths of a dollar, a balance found to be due to the said 
Hazen, agreeably to a resolution of Congress of the 
twenty-fifth of April,anno domini, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-one. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of Benjamin S. Smoot, of Ala. 
bama. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
Benjamin 5. Smoot one thousand dollars, out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, being 
the value of a store house owned by him, and destroyed 
by order of the officers of the United States, to prevent 
its being shelter to the British, in their attack upon fort 
Bowyer, in one thousand eight hundred and fourteen. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 
















AN ACT for the relief of John Nicholson. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper officers of the Trea- 
sury settle and pay to John Nicholson, Marshal of the 
Eastern District of fouisiana, such sums as may reasona. 
bly be due, or may hereafter become due, to hin, for 
the care, custody,maintenance and clothing of such Afr- 
cans as may have been brought into the port of New Or- 
leans, and legally committed to his custody by order of 
the Court of the United States for the said district, and 
that such payment be made out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 





AN ACT for the relief of John Nicks. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hercby authorized and directed to pay John 
Nicks, of Arkansas, two thousand five hundred and sixty- 
two dollars and eight cents, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, being the amount 


of a draft, drawn by Colonel Wavid Brearly, Indian agent 
for the emigrating Creeks, upon the War Department, 
and protested for non-payment. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 




















AN ACT for the relief of Brevet Major Riley, and ae 
tenants Brook and Seawright. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of two hundred and 
ten dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, be, and the same hereby is appro- 
priated, to be paid to Brevet Major Bennet Riley, Lieu- 
tenant F. J. Brook, and Lieutenant J. D. Seawright, of 
d: the Army of the United States, under the orders of the 
qi Secretary of War, for the loss of three horses, captured 
ay from them in an action with the Camanche and other In- 
Hy dians, on the Santa Fe trace, in the summer of one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-nine, while giving con- 
voy to a caravan of traders from the United States to the 














ge hee Oo 
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A f. Mexican dominions, under the orders of the President of 
BH the United States. 
‘igs Approved : March 3, 1831. 





AN ACT for the relief of Diaval and Carnes. 


i Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of three thousand 
Ye eight hundred and twenty-eight dollars and forty-nine 
he cents, be paid to Duval and Carnes, merchants in com- 
k pany, out ofany money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, in full of all claims for losses and damages 
sustained by them in consequenee of an unlawful seizure 
of their goods, in the Territory of Arkansas, by Colonel 
Arbuckle, on the fifth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 















Approved, March 3, 1831, 





AN ACT for the relief of John Gough, and other Cana. 
dian refugees. 


Be it enacted, &¢c. That the President of the United 
States be authorized to issue to John Gough, of Indiana, 
a patent for the north-east quarter of section eleven, in 
townsiip twelve, north of range nine, west, in the Vin- 
cennes land district, upon the condition expressed there- 
in, that neither said John, nor any person under hin, 
shall claim any benefit uader a patent erroneously issued 
for the south-east quarter of said section, and alleged to 
be lost. 

Sec. 2. And ble it further enacted, That the existing 
laws for the correction of errors in the purchase of the 
public land shall be equally applicable to erroneous lo- 
cations of the warrants of the Canadian refugees. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 





AN ACT to extend the patent of Samuel Browning for 
a further period of fourteen years. 

Be tt enacted, &c. That there be, and hereby is, grant: 
ed unto Sarauel Browning,a citizen of the United States, 
his heirs, administrators, and assigns, fur the term 0 
fourteen years from the twenty-fourth day of November, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, the full and exclu: 
sive right and liberty of making, constructing, using,and 
vending to others to be used, his improvement called & 
** magnetic separating machine,” a description of which 
is given in a schedule annexed to letters patent granted 
to the said Samuel Browning for the same on the twenty: 
fifth day of November, eighteen hundred and fourteen. 
Approved, March 3, 1831. 
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AN ACT for the relief of John Culbertson, and to | papers and documents of every description which ref 
provide an intepreter for the District Court. of the |to lands in the State of Leekitiny shall be delivered o 
United States for the Eastern District of Louisiana. the order of the Surveyor General for that State; and 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of three hundred and such of them as refer to lands in the State of Alabama 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three and one-third cents | — be celivered tu the Surveyor for the State of Ala- 
be paid by the Marshal of the United States forthe east. | P&™4 5. and such of them as refer to lands in the State of 
ern District of Louisiana to John Culbertson, for his ser- Mississippi, together with such maps, papers, records and 
vices rendered as interpreter to the United States Court documents in the office of said principal deputy Survey- 
for said District under the provisional appointment of the | 2 ®#4re not hereby required to be delivered to the Sur- 
Judge, for each regular term of said Court, from the De- | Ye¥F General of the State of Louisiana or to the Survey- 
cember term of one thousand eight hundred and twenty- aor of tee saa are wo by aa a = 

z : : t e lands o e Unite tates 
™ inclusively, up to the time of the passage of this | aot of the State of ennessee and the office of said 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Judge of | Pr'C'pa® Ceputy shall be, and the same is hereby abol- 
the District Court of the United States for the snahers | ished from and after the first day of May next; and the 
District of Louisiana, be and is hereby, authorized to ap- | ae and datics now qaaseised and perfurmed by the 
point an interpreter to said Court,and to allow hima com. | — principal deputy Surveyor shall be vested in and per- 
pensation ot nte-8 three hundred and thirty-three aoe dence the aforesaid Surveyors, within their ee 
dollars and thirty-three and one-third cents, for his ser- | . . ome : 
vices at each rageler term of said Court, to be hold-| , 5¢e-5. Aad be & fi ihr Gaeee Tost le’shall be the 


en subsequently -to the passage of this act ; and the | duty of the Surveyor south of the State of Tennessee to 


Marshal is authorized to pay the same upon the ana} deliver to the Surveyor General of the State of Louisiana 


: . ‘ all the maps, papers, records, and documents relating to 
= quty of the oa aoe epeean, "dicae bee shail be the public lands, and private claims in Louisiana, which 


ance in office, to attend all and every of the called or | ™°Y Oe ee) Se ee See 


irregular sessions of the said Court, without any ad-| impracticable to make a separation of such maps, papers, 


ditional compensation therefor: Provided, also, That the records, end documents; without injury to tie pertion of 


id int t hall . ; ; them relating to lands in Mississippi, it shall be his auty 
am car theta eaten Soc each coe this act, more to cause copies thereof certified by him to be furnished 


2 | to the Surveyor General of Louisiana, and which copies 
Se en a Pee | Shall be of the same validity as the originals. F 
| Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Surveyor 
| General of Louisiana shall appoint a sufficient number of 
: he | skilful and experienced Surveyors as his deputies, who, 
j Be it enacted, E¢c That all the provisions of the act en-/! with one or more good and sufficient sureties, to be ap- 
titled **An act to authorize the register or enrolment, | proved by said Surveyor General, shall enter into bond 
and license, to be issued in the name of the President or | for the faithful performance ofall surveying contracts con- 
Secretary of any incorporated company owning a_| fided to them in the penalty of double the amount of mo- 
steamboat or vessel,” passed the third day of March, | ney accruing under the said contracts at the rate per 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five,shall extend | mile stipulated to be paid therein, and who, before en- 
and be applicable to every ship or vessel owned by any | tering on the performance of their duties, shall take an 
incorporated company, and employed wholly in the whale oath, or make affirmation, truly, faithfully, and impar- 
fishery, so long as such ship or vessel shall be wholly | tially, to the utmost of their skill and ability, to execute 
employed in the whale fishery. | the trust confided to them ; and, in the event of the failure 
Approved, March 3, 1831. | of a deputy to comply with the terms of his contract, un- 
| less such failure shall be satisfactorily shown by him to 
AN ACT to create the office of Surveyor of the Pub-! have arisen from causes beyond his control, he shall for- 
lic Lands for the State of Louisiana. feit the penalty of _ ae on due process of law, and 
Be it enacted, &c. That a Surveyor General of the | ever afterwards be debarred from receiving a contract for 
State of Louisiana shall be appointed, who shall have the | surveying public lands in Louisiana or elsewhere. 
same authority, and perform the same duties, respecting| Sec. 5. Ind beit further enacted, That the Surveyor 
public lands and private land claims in the State of Lou- | General to be appointed in pursuance of this act shall es- 
isiana, as are now vested in, and required of the Survey- | tablish his office at such place as the President of the 
or of the lands of the United States, south of the State | United States may deem most expedient for the public 
of Tennessee, or the principal deputy Surveyors in the | service ; and that he shall be allowed an annual salary of 
said State ; and that from and after the first day of May two thousand dollars, and that he be authorized to em- 
next, the office of principal deputy Surveyors, as crea-| ploy one skilful draughtsman and recording clerk, whose 
ted by the ninth section of the act of Congress of the | aggregate compensation shall not exceed one thousand 
twenty-first day of April, eighteen hundred and six, en- | five hundred dollars per annum ; and that the fees hereto- 
titled “* An act supplementary to an act entitled “* An | fore authorized by law for examining and recording sur- 
act for ascertaining and adjusting the titles and claims to | veys be, and the same are hereby, abolished ; and anv 
lands within the territory of Orleans and district of Lou- | copy of a plat of survey, or transcript from the records of 
isiana,’’ be and the same ate hereby, abolished ; and it the a of the See ee — a = en 
shall be the duty of said principal deputy Surveyors to | as evidence in any of the courts of the United States or 
surrender to the Surveyor General of esac or o such | Territories thereof ; and for every copy of a plat ot sur- 
person or persons as he may appoint to receive the same, | vey there shall be paid twenty five cents, and for any 
all the maps, books, records, tield notes, documents and | transcript from the records of said office, there shall be 
articles of every description, appertaining or in any wise | paid atthe rate of twenty-five cents for every hundred 
belonging to their offices respectively. | words by = Wee pecker canadien a 12 gy 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the principal| Sec. 6. 4nd be further enacted, that, in relation to 
deputy Surveyor ot the district east of the island of | all such confirmed claims as may conflict, or in any man- 
Orleans be and he hereby is required to separate and ar- | ner interfere with each other, the Register of the Land 
range the papers in his office ; and all the maps, records, Office and Receiver of Public Moneys for the proper 





AN ACT concerning vessels employed in the Whale | 
Fishery. 
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land district are hereby authorized to decide between the 
parties, and shall in their decision be governed by such 
conditional lines or boundaries as have been or may be 
agreed upon between the parties interested, either ver- 
bally or in writing ; and in case no lines or boundaries be 
agreed upon between the parties interested, then the 
said Register and Receiver are hereby authorized to de- 
cide between the parties in such manner as may be con- 
sistent with the principles of justice ; and that it shall be 
the duty ef the Surveyor General of the said State to 
have those claims surveyed and platted in accordance 
with the decisions of the Register and Receiver : Pro- 
vided, That the said decisions and surveys, and the pa- 
tents which may be issued in conformity thereto, shall 
not in any wise be considered as precluding a legal in- 
vestigation and decision by the proper judicial tribunal 
between the parties to any such interfering claims, but 
shall only operate as a relinquishment on the part of the 
United States of all title to the Land in question. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all the lands to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished lying north 
of the northern boundary of the State of Illinois, west of 
Lake Michigan, and east of the Mississippi River, shall 
be surveyed in the same manner, and under the same 
regulations, ee restrictions, and reservations as 
the other public lands are surveyed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Legislature 
of the State of Missouri be, and is hereby, authorized to 
sell and convey in fee simple all or any part of the lands 
heretofore reserved and appropriated by Congress for 
the use of a seminary of learning in said State, and to in- 
vest the money arising from the sale thereof in some pro- 
ductive fund, the proceeds of which shall be forever ap- 
plied by the Legislature of said State solely to the use of 
such seminary, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever. And that the Legislature of said State of Missouri 
shall be, and is hereby, authorized to sell and convey in 
fee simple all or any part of the salt spring's not exceeding 
twelve in number, and six sections of land adjoining to 
each granted to said State by the United States for the 
use thereof, and selected by the Legislature of said State, 
on or before the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five, and to invest the money arising 
from the sale thereof in some productive fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which shall be forever applied, under the direc- 
tion of said Legislature, for the purpose of education in 
said State, and for no other purpose whatsoever. 

Approved, Marck 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of George B. Dameron and Wil 
liam Howze, of Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be and he is hereby, authorized to make a reasonable al- 
lowance to the Register and Receiver of the land office 
at Jackson Court House, Mississippi, for extra services 
performed by them under the third section of the sct of 
the third March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven. 

Approved, March 3, 1851. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Thomas, late Quarter- 
master General inthe Army of the United States. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department be, and they are hereby 
authorized and directed to adjust and settle the accounts 
and claims of Col. Jas. Thomas, late Quartermaster Gene- 
ral of the Army of the U. States, and allow him a credit 
for all vouchers which he shall satisfactorily prove to have 
been lost for the expenditure of money duly authorized 
and not heretofore placed to his credit, and that they al- 
low him such compensation for all extra official duties 
performed and services rendered by him ashe is entitled 
to, if any, according to former regulations and prece- | 


dents of the Treasury Department : Provided, however, 
That no allowance shall be made in the settlement afore. 
said greater than the amount for which the said Thomas 
is now held liable to the United States. 

Approved : March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of Christopher Bechtler. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby authorized and required to issue letters 
patent, in the usual form, to Christopher Bechtler, for 
each of his two machines for the purpose of washing gold 
ores, upon his compliance with all the provisions of the 
several acts of Congress relative to the issuing of letters 
patent for inventions and improvements, except so far as 
the said acts require, on the part of aliens, a residence 
of two years in the United States. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Hogland. 


Be it enacted, &ce. That James Hogland, of the State 
of Indiana, be, and he is hereby authorized to surrender 
and cancel, at the land office at Indianapolis, in such 
form as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, his 
patent for the east half of the southeast quarter of section 
seventeen, in township fourteen, north, of range three, 
éast, in the district of lands offered for sale at Indianano- 
lis; and that he be permitted to enter, in lieu thereof, 
and without paying for the same, any other half quarter 
section in said district, subject to entry at private sale. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT granting a pension to Martin Miller. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Martin Miller 
on the list of revolutionary pensioners, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, to commence on the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Approved, March 3, 1831._ 


AN ACT for the relief of Joseph S. Cannon. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place the 
name of Joseph S. Cannon on the Navy Pension List, at 
the rate of ten dollars per month, payatle from the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 

AN ACT for the relief of Antoine Dequindre, and the 
legal representatives of Louis Dequindre, deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized and directed to release 
and discharge Antoine Dequindre, and the legal repre- 
sentatives of Lou's Dequindre, deceased, from the pay- 
ment of three several beads given to the cellector of De- 
weit, on the twenty-sixth day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, for the payment of duties 
on a quantity of goods transported through Canada, from 
Buffalo to Detroit, amounting, together, to the sum of five 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars and forty-nine cents : 
Provided, That, if any costs have arisen, by the com- 
mencement of suits on either of the said bonds, the same 
shall be first paid and satisfied by the said Antoine De- 
quindre, and the legal representatives of Louis Dequin- 
dre, deceased. 

Approved : March 3, 1831. 
AN ACT for the relief of Samuel Coburn of the State of 

Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Surveyor General of the 
public lands south of the State of Tennessee, be, and lie 
is hereby, authorized and required to cause to be sur 
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veyed by the proper officer, a certain tract of land,claim- | or any part thereof, shall have been sold, patented, or 
ed by Samuel Coburn, lying on the waters of Chubby’s | confirmed, to any person, previous to the passage of this 
Fork, of the Bayou Pierre, Claiborne county, Mississippi, | act, then and in that case, the said Woodson Wren shall 
originally claimed by William Thomas,by virtue of a Spa-|be allowed to enter the same number of acres of the 
nish warrant or order of survey, granted to said Thomas | claim thus sold, patented, or confirmed, to any other 
on the twenty-first of March, one thousand seven hun. | person, or any of the unappropriated lands in the State 
dred and ninety-five ; and that a correct return and plat. | of Mississippi that may be subject to private entry, con- 
of the same be made to his office, stating how much of | forming, in such entry, to the divisions and subdivisions 
said claim has been sold or confirmed by the United States | established by law. 
to Abraham Barnes or any other person. Approved, March 3, 1851. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Sarquel 
Coburn is authorized to locate, on any of the public lands | RESOLUTION, in relation to the transmission of public 
within the State of Mississippi, so many acres of the claim | documents printed by order of either House of Con- 
above referred to as may be ascertained by said survey | gress. 
and plat, to be sold or confirmed to Abraham Barnes or} Resolved, &c. That nothing contained in the act to 
any other person ; and that the remainder of the original | reduce into one the several acts establishing and regulat- 
Spanish grant to Thomas be, and the same is hereby con- ing the Post Office Department, approved March third, 
firmed to Samuel Coburn: Provided, That such confir-| one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, shall be 
mation shall only operate as a relinquishment of all right | construed to repeal or limit the operation of the act au- 
and title on the part of the United States to said land. thorizing the transmission of certain documents free of 

Approved: March 3, 1831. | postage, approved December nineteenth, one thousand 

Sa eight hundred twenty-one. 

AN ACT for the reliefof Woodson Wren, of Mississippi. Approved, January 13, 1831. 


Be it enacted, &c. That Woodson Wren of the State 


of Mississippi, be, and he is hereby, confirmed to a tract | 
of land containing eight hundred arpens, situated un the | 
east side of the bay of Biloxi, in the county of Jackson, 





and State of Mississippi, between Bellfontaine and the old 


A RESOLUTION directing the Secretary of State to 
subscribe for seventy copies of Peters’ condensed re- 
ports of decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Department of 


French fort, claimed by virtue of a purchase from Little- | State be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
berry Rubertson, and reported for confirmation by the | subscribe for and receive seventy copies of the condens- 
Register and Receiver of the land office at Jackson Court- | ed reports of cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
house, Mississippi, dated July the twelfth, one thousand | States, edited by Richard Peters, and cause to be distri- 
eight hundred and twenty-three. buted one copy thereof to the President of the United 
Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That the Commis- | States, each of the Justices of the Supreme Court, each 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon being presented | of the Judges of the District Courts, the Attorney Gene- 
with plats and certificates of survey of the said tract of | ral of the United States, each of the Heads of Depart- 
land, legally executed by a proper officer, shall issue a | ments, each of the Judges of the several Territories of 
patent for the same ; which patent shall operate only as | the United States, five copies thereof for the use of each 
a reliquishment, on the part of the United States, of' all House of Congress ; and the residue of the copies shall 
right and title to said land. | be deposited in the Library of Congress : Provided, how- 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, if it shall ap- | ever, That the cost of each volume shall not exceed five 
pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of the Ge- | dollars. 
neral Land Office that the claim herein above alluded to, | Approved, March 2, 1831. 
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land district are hereby authorized to decide between the 
parties, and shall in their decision be governed by such 
conditional lines or boundaries as have been or may be 
agreed upon between the parties interested, either ver- 
bally or in writing ; and in case no lines or boundaries be 
agreed upon between the parties interested, then the 
said Register and Receiver are hereby authorized to de- 
cide between the parties in such manner as may be con- 
sistent with the principles of justice ; and that it shall be 
the duty ef the Surveyor General of the said State to 
have those claims surveyed and platted in accordance 
with the decisions of the Register and Receiver: Pro- 
vided, ‘That the said decisions and surveys, and the pa- 
tents which may be issued in conformity thereto, shall 
nut in any wise be considered as precluding a legal in- 
vestigation and decision by the proper judicial tribunal 
between the parties to any such interfering claims, but 
shall only operate as a ee men on the part of the 
United States of all title to the Land in question. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all the lands to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished lying north 
of the northern boundary of the State of Illinois, west of 
Lake Michigan, and east of the Mississippi River, shall 
be surveyed in the same manner, and under the same 
regulations, nae restrictions, and reservations as 
the other public lands are surveyed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Legislature 
of the State of Missouri be, and is hereby, authorized to 
sell and convey in fee simple all or any part of the lands 
heretofore reserved and appropriated by Congress for 
the use of a seminary of learning in said State, and to in- 
vest the money arising from the sale thereof in some pro- 
ductive fund, the proceeds of which shall be forever ap- 
plied by the Legislature of said State solely to the use of 
such seminary, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever. And that the Legislature of said State of Missouri 
shall be, and is hereby, authorized to sell and convey in 
fee simple all or any part of the salt springs not exceeding 
twelve in number, and six sections of land adjoining to 
each granted to said State by the United States for the 
use thereof, and selected by the Legislature of said State, 
on or before the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five, and to invest the money arising 
from the sale thereof in some productive fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which shall be forever applied, under the direc- 
tion of sid Legislature, for the purpose of education in 
said State, and for no other purpose whatsoever. 

Approved, Marck 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of George B. Dameron and Wil 
liam Howze, of Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be and he is hereby, authorized to make a reasonable al- 
lowance to the Register and Receiver of the land office 
at Jackson Court House, Mississippi, for extra services 
performed by them under the third section of the sct of 
the third March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven. 

Approved, March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Thomas, late Quarter- 
master General inthe Army of the United States. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department be, and they are hereby 
authorized and directed to adjust and settle the accounts 
and claims of Col. Jas. Thomas, late Quartermaster Gene- 
ral of the Army of the U. States, and allow him a credit 
for all vouchers which he shall satisfactorily prove to have 
been lost for the expenditure of money duly authorized 
and not heretofore placed to his credit, and that they al- 
low him such compensation for all extra official duties 
performed and services rendered by him as he is entitled 
to, if any, according to former regulations and prece- 


dents of the Treasury Department : Provided, however, 
That no allowance shall be made in the settlement afore. 
said greater than the amount for which the said Thomas 
is now held liable to the United States. 

Approved : March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of Christopher Bechtler. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby authorized and required to issue letters 
patent, in the usual form, to Christopher Bechtler, for 
each of his two machines for the paper of washing gold 
ores, upon his compliance with all the provisions of the 
several acts of Congress relative to the issuing of letters 
patent for inventions and improvements, except so far as 
the said acts require, on the part of aliens, a residence 
of two years in the United States. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Hogland. 


Be it enacted, &c. That James Hogland, of the State 
of Indiana, be, and he is hereby authorized to surrender 
and cancel, at the land office at Indianapolis, in such 
form as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, his 
patent for the east half of the southeast quarter of section 
seventeen, in township fourteen, north, of range three, 
éast, in the district of lands offered for sale at Indianano- 
lis; and that he be permitted to enter, in lieu thereof, 
and without paying for the same, any other half quarter 
section in said district, subject to entry at private sale. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 


AN ACTF granting a pension to Martin Miller. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Martin Miller 
on the list of revolutionary pensioners, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, to commence on the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Approved, March 3, 1831._ 


AN ACT for the relief of Joseph S. Cannon. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place the 
name of Joseph S. Cannon on the Navy Pension List, at 
the rate of ten dollars per month, payatle from the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 

AN ACT for the relief of Antoine Dequindre, and the 
legal representatives of Louis Dequindre, deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized and directed to release 
and discharge Antoine Dequindre, and the legal repre- 
sentatives of Lou's Dequindre, deceased, from the pay- 
ment of three several beads given to the cellector of De- 
treit, on the twenty-sixth day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, for the payment of duties 
on a quantity of goods transported through Canada, from 
Buffalo to Detroit, amounting, together, to the sum of five 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars and forty-nine cents : 
Provided, That, if any costs have arisen, by the com- 
mencement of suits on either of the said bonds, the same 
shall be first paid and satisfied by the said Antoine De- 
quindre, and the legai representatives of Louis Dequin- 
dre, deceased. 

Approved : March 3, 1831. 
AN ACT for the relief of Samuel Coburn of the State of 
Mississippi. 

Me it enacted, &c. That the Surveyor General of the 
public lands south of the State of Tennessee, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to cause to be sur- 
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veyed by the proper officer, a certain tract of land,claim- | or any part thereof, shall have been sold, patented, or 
ed by Samuel Coburn, lying on the waters of Chubby’s | confirmed, to any person, previous to the passage of this 
Fork, of the Bayou Pierre, Claiborne county, Mississippi, | act, then and in that case, the said Woodson Wren shall 
originally claimed by William Thomas,by virtue of a Spa-|be allowed to enter the same number of acres of the 
nish warrant or order of survey, granted to said Thomas | claim thus sold, patented, or confirmed, to any other 
on the twenty-first of March, one thousand seven hun- | person, or any of the unappropriated lands in the State 
dred and ninety-five ; and that a correct return and plat | of Mississippi that may be subject to private entry, con- 
of the same be made to his office, stating how much of | forming, in such entry, to the divisions and subdivisions 


said claim has been sold or confirmed by the United States 
to Abraham Barnes or any other person. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Sarnuel 
Coburn is authorized to locate, on any of the public lands 
within the State of Mississippi, so many acres of the claim 
above referred to as may be ascertained by said survey 
and plat, to be sold or confirmed to Abraham Barnes or | 
any other person ; and that the remainder of the original | 
Spanish grant to Thomas be, and the same is hereby con. | 
firmed to Samuel Coburn: Provided, That such confir- 
mation shall only operate as a relinquishment of all right | 
and title on the part of the United States to said land. 

Approved: March 3, 1831. 


i 
} 


AN ACT for the reliefof Woodson Wren, of Mississippi. | 


Be it enacted, &c. That Woodson Wren of the State | 
of Mississippi, be, and he is hereby, confirmed to a tract | 
of land containing eight hundred arpens, situated un the 
east side of the bay of Biloxi, in the county of Jackson, 
and State of Mississippi, between Bellfontaine and the old | 





established by law. 
Approved, March 3, 1831. 


RESOLUTION, in relation to the transmission of public 
documents printed by order of either House of Con- 
gress. 

Resolved, &c. That nothing contained in the act to 
reduce into one the several acts establishing and regulat- 
ing the Post Office Department, approved March third, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, shall be 
construed to repeal or limit the operation of the act au- 
thorizing the transmission of certain documents free of 
postage, approved December nineteenth, one thousand 
eight hundred twenty-one. 

Approved, January 13, 1831. 


A RESOLUTION directing the Secretary of State to 
subscribe for seventy copies of Peters’ condensed re- 
ports of decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Department of 


French fort, claimed by virtue of a purchase from Little- | State be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
berry Rubertson, and reported for confirmation by tive | subscribe for and receive seventy copies of the condens- 
Register and Receiver of the land office at Jackson Court- | ed reports of cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
one thousand | 


house, Mississippi, dated July the twelfth, States, edited by Richard Peters, and cause to be distri- 
eight hundred and twenty-three. buted one copy thereof to the President of the United 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, ‘That the Commis- States, each of the Justices of the Supreme Court, each 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon being presented | of the Judges of the District Courts, the Attorney Gene- 
with plats and certificates of survey of the said tract of | ral of the United States, each of the Heads of Depart- 


land, legally executed by a proper officer, shall issue a | 
patent for the same ; which patent shall operate only as | 
a reliquishment, on the part of the United States, of all | 
right and title to said land. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Vhat, if it shall ap- | 
pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of the Ge- | 
neral Land Office that the claim herein above alluded to, 


ments, each of the Judges of the several Territories of 
the United States, five copies thereof for the use of each 
House of Congress ; and the residue of the copies shall 
be deposited in the Library of Congress : Provided, how- 
ever, That the cost of each volume shall not exceed five 
dollars. 

Approved, March 2, 1831. 





